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Stephen  Charnock,  B.D.,  waa  bom  in  the  year  1628,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Katharine  Cree,  London.  His  fiither,  Mr.  Richard 
Cliamock,  practised  as  a  solicitor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
was  descended  from  a  femily  of  some  antiquity  in  Lancai^hire. 
Stephen,  after  a  course  of  preparatory  study,  entered  himself  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  a  student  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  William  Bancroft,  who  became  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Although  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  colleges 
seldom  prove  the  spiritual  birthplaces  of  the  youth  that  attend  them, 
it  was  otherwise  in  this  case.  The  Sovereign  Spirit,  who  worketh 
where  and  how  he  wills,  had  determined  that  this  young  man,  while 
prosecuting  his  early  studies,  should  imdergo  that  essential  change 
of  heart  which,  besides  yielding  an  amount  of  personal  comfort,  could 
not  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  all  his  future  inquiries,  sanc- 
tify whatever  learning  he  might  hereafter  acquire,  and  fit  him  for 
being  eminently  useful  to  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  this 
all-iinportant  event  we  may  safely  trace  the  eminence  to  which,  both 
S3  a  Preacher  and  as  a  Divine,  he  afterwards  attained, — as  he  had 
thus  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  a  motive  to  vigorous  and  unremitting 
application,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  existed. 

On  his  leaving  the  University  he  spent  some  time  in  a  private 
family,  either  as  a  preceptor  or  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself 
the  better  for  discharging  the  solemn  and  arduous  duties  of  public 
life,  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  Soon  after  this,  just  as  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  in  England,  he  commenced  his  official  labors 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  somewhere  in  Southwark.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  held  this  situation  long;  but  short  as  was 
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his  ministry  there,  it  was  not  altogether  without  fruit.  He  who  had 
made  the  student  himself,  while  yet  young,  the  subject  of  saving 
operations,  was  pleased  also  to  give  efficacy  to  the  first  eflforts  of  the 
youthful  pastor  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Several  individuals  in  this 
his  first  charge  were  led  to  own'  him  as  their  spiritual  father.  Nor  is 
this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  early  ministry  of  an  individual  receiv- 
ing that  countenance  from  on  high  which  has  been  withheld  from 
the  labors  of  liis  riper  years.  A  circumstance  this,  full  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who,  in  the  days  of  youth,  arc  entering  with  much 
fear  and  trembling  on  service  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  At  the  time 
when  they  may  feel  impelled  to  exclaim  with  most  vehemence,  Who 
18  sufficietit for  these  tilings?  God  may  cheer  them  ^vith  practical  con- 
firmations of  the  truth,  that  their  sufficiency  is  of  Ood, 

In  1649,  Chamock  removed  from  Southwark  to  Oxford,  where, 
through  favor  of  the  Parliamentary  Visitors,  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  New  College ;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  merits,  was  incorporated  Master  of  Arts.  His  singular  gifts, 
and  unwearied  exertions,  so  attracted  the  notice  and  gained  the 
approbation  of  the  learned  and  pious  members  of  the  Univci-sity, 
that,  in  1652,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Senior  Proctor, — an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  1656,  and  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  in  a  way  which  brought  equal  honor  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  the  community. 

When  the  period  of  his  proctorship  expired,  he  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  resided  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Henry  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  his  father,  the  Protector,  to  the  government  of 
that  country.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  eminent  divines, 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  have  spent  some  part  of  their  time 
in  Ireland,  either  as  chaplains  to  the  army  or  as  refugees  from  j)ei'se- 
cuting  bigotry,  Chamock  seems  to  have  gone  thither  in  the  capa- 
city of  chaplain  to  the  Governor,  an  office  which,  in  his  case  at  least, 
proved  no  sinecure.  During  his  residence  in  Dublin,  he  appears  to 
have  exercised  his  ministry  with  great  regularitj'^  and  zeal.  He 
preached,  wc  arc  told,  every  Lord^s  day,  with  nmch  acceptance,  to 
an  audience  composed  of  persons  of  diflferent  religious  denominations, 
and  of  opposite  grades  in  society.  His  talents  and  worth  atti^acted 
the  members  of  other  churches,  and  his  connection  with  the  family 
of  the  Governor  secured  the  attendance  of  persons  of  rank.  By 
these  his  ministrations  were  greatly  esteemed  and  applauded ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  to  some  of  them  they  were  also  blessed.  But  even 
many  who  had  no  respect  for  his  piety,  and  who  reaped  no  saving 
benefits  from  his  preaching,  were  unable  to  withhold  their  admiration 
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year  1640,  the  property  of  Alderman  Sir  John  Langham,  a  staunch 
Presbyterian  and  Loyalist  A  calamitous  fire  afterwards  so  injured 
the  building,  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  a  family  residence ;  but 
the  hall,  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  oaken  ceiling,  happily  escaped 
the  conflagration,  and  was  converted  into  a  meeting-house  for  Mr. 
Watson's  congregation,  of  which  the  proprietor  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  member.  The  structure,  though  greatly  dilapidated,  still 
exists,  and  is  said  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century  now  remaining 
in  the  metropolis.  But,  as  an  illustration  of  the  vicissitudes  such 
edifices  are  destined  to  imdergo,  it  may  be  stated  that  Crosby  Hall, 
after  having  witnessed  the  splendors  of  royalty,  and  been  consecrated 
to  the  solemnities  of  divine  worship,  was  lately — ^perhaps  it  is  still — 
dedicated  to  the  inferior,  if  not  ignoble,  uses  of  a  wool-packer. 

After  saying  so  much  about  the  building,  a  word  or  two  respecting 
the  congregation  which  assembled  for  years  imder  its  vaulted  roof, 
may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate.  It  was  formed,  as  we  have  already 
said,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson,  the  ejected  minister  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook.  This  took  place  in  1662,  and  Chamock  was  Mr.  Watson's 
colleague  for  five  years.  Mr.  Watson  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  an 
ejected  minister,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Slater,  who  discharged  the  pastoral 
duties  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness  for  twenty-four  years,  and 
closed  his  ministry  and  life  with  this  solemn  patriarchal  sentence 
addressed  to  his  people : — "  I  charge  you  before  God,  that  you  pre- 
pare to  meet  me  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  my  crown  of  joy ;  and 
that  not  one  of  you  be  wanting  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Dr. 
Benjamin  Grosvenor  succeeded  Mr.  Slater.  His  singular  acumen, 
graceful  utterance,  lively  imagination,  and  fervid  devotion,  are  said 
to  have  secured  for  the  congregation  a  greater  degree  of  prosj)erity 
than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  A  pleasing  recollection  has  bcou 
preserved,  of  perhaps  one  of  the  most  touching  discourses  ever  com- 
posed, having  been  delivered  by  him  in  this  Hall,  on  The  Temjyei*  of 
Christ  In  this  discourse  the  Saviour  is  introduced,  by  way  of  illus- 
trating  his  own  command  that  "repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
ahould  be  preached  imto  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,^^  as  giving 
the  Apostles  directions  how  they  are  to  proceed  in  carrying  out  this 
requirement.  Amongst  other  things,  he  is  represented  as  saying  to 
them: — "Go  into  all  nations  and  offer  this  salvation  as  you  go;  but 
lest  the  poor  house  of  Israel  should  think  themselves  abandoned  to 
despair,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  mine  ancient  friend;  as  cruel  and 
unkind  as  they  have  been,  go,  make  them  the  first  offer  of  grace ;  let 
them  that  struck  the  rock,  drink  first  of  its  refreshing  streams ;  and 
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they  that  drew  my  blood,  be  welcome  to  its  healing  virtue.  Tell 
them,  that  as  I  was  sent  to  the  lost  aheq>  o/ihe  house  o/Jaradj  so,  if 
thej  will  be  gathered,  I  will  be  their  shepherd  stilL  Though  they 
despised  my  tears  which  I  shed  over  them,  and  imprecated  my  blood 
to  be  npon  tbem,  tell  them  'twas  for  their  sakes  I  shed  both;  that 
by  my  tears  I  might  soften  their  hearts  towards  God,  and  by  my 

blood  I  might  reconcile  Ood  to  them Tell  them,  you  have 

eeen  the  prints  of  the  nails  upon  my  hands  and  feet^  and  the  wounds 
of  the  spear  in  my  side ;  and  that  those  marks  of  their  cruelty  are  so 
far  from  giving  me  vindictive  thoughts,  that,  if  they  will  but  repent, 
every  wound  they  have  given  me  speaks  in  their  behalf  pleads  with 
the  Father  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  enables  me  to  bestow 

it Nay,  if  you  meet  that  poor  wretch  that  thrust  the  spear 

into  my  side^  tell  him  there  is  another  way,  a  better  way,  of  coming 
at  my  heart  'If  he  will  repent,  and  look  upon  him  whom  fie  has 
pierced,  and  wiU  mourn,  I  will  cherish  him  in  that  very  bosom  he  has 
wounded ;  he  shall  find  the  blood  he  shed  an  ample  atonement  for 
the  sin  of  shedding  it.  And  tell  him  from  me,  he  will  put  me  to 
more  pain  and  displeasure  by  refusing  this  offer  of  my  blood,  than 
when  he  first  drew  it  forth."  In  Dr.  Grosvenor's  old  age,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  assisted,  from  time  to  time,  by  eminent  divines, 
the  congregation  began  to  decline.  After  his  death,  the  pastoral 
charge  was  held  by  Dr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Jones  successively,  but, 
under  the  ministry  of  the  latter,  the  church  had  become  so  enfeebled, 
that,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1769,  the  members  agreed  to 
dissolve,  and  were  gradually  absorbed  in  other  societies. 

From  this  digression  we  return,  only  to  record  the  last  circum- 
ftance  necessary  to  complete  this  brief  sketch.  The  death  of  Char- 
nock  took  place  July  27,  1680,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-third  year 
of  his  age.  The  particulars  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  this  event, 
like  those  of  the  other  parts  of  his  history,  are  scanty,  yet  they  war- 
rant us  to  remark  that  he  died  in  a  frame  of  mind  every  way  worthy 
of  his  excellent  character  and  holy  life.  He  was  engaged,  at  the 
time,  in  delivering  to  his  people,  at  Crosby  Hall,  that  series  of  Dis- 
courses on  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,  on  which  his  fame 
as  a  writer  chiefly  rests.  The  intense  interest  which  he  was  observed 
to  take  in  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated,  was  regarded  as  an  indi- 
cation that  he  was  nearly  approaching  that  state  in  which  he  was  to 
be  "  filled-  with  all  the  fuhiess  of  God.' •  Not  unfrequently  was  he 
heard  to  give  utterance  to  a  longing  desire  for  that  region  fi)r  which 
he  gave  evidence  of  his  being  so  well  prepared.  These  circumstan- 
ces were,  naturally  enough,  looked  upon  as  proofe  that  his  mighty 
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mind,  though  yet  on  earth,  had  begun  to  "  put  off  its  mortality,"  and 
was  &st  ripening  for  the  paradise  of  Grod.  From  his  death  taking 
place  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bichard  Tymns,  in  the  parish  of  White- 
ohapd,  London,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  departure  was  sudden. 
The  body  was  immediately  after  taken  to  the  meeting-house  at  Crosby 
Square,  which  had  been  so  often  the  scene  of  his  prayers  and  preach- 
ing. From  thence,  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  mourners,  it  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Michael's  Church,  Cornhill,  where  it  was  deposited 
hard  by  the  Tower  imder  the  belfrey.  The  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  his  early  friend  and  fellow-student  at  Cambridge,  Mr, 
John  Johnson,  from  these  apposite  words; — "  Then  shall  the  right- 
eous shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the  life 
oftlusgr^atman.  There  are  none,  it  is  true^of  those  strikng  occu> 
rences  and  marvellous  incidents  in  the  narrative,  which  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  multitude,  and  which  are  so  gratifjdng  to  those  who  are  in 
quest  of  excitement  more  than  of  edification.  But,  let  it  not  be  thought 
that,  for  this  reason,  the  narrative  must  be  destitute  of  the  materials 
of  personal  improvement.  If  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
piece  of  biography  are  at  all  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  subject  resemble  those  of  the 
reader,  a  greater  number,  at  least,  may  be  expected  to  obtain  benefit 
from  a  life,  the  incidents  of  which  are  more  common,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  but  comparatively  few,  the  events  of  whose  history  are  of 
an  extraordinary  and  dazzling  description.  "When  a  character,' 
to  use  the  language  of  a  profoimd  judge  of  human  nature,^  "  se- 
lected fix)m  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life,  is  faithfully  and  minutely  de- 
lineated, no  effort  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
same  situation ;  we  accompany  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  witli  an 
interest  undiminished  by  distance,  unimpaired  by  dissimilarity  of 
circumstances ;  and,  from  the  efforts  by  which  he  surmounted  diffi- 
culties and  vanquished  temptations,  we  derive  the  most  useful  prac- 
tical lessons.  He  who  desires  to  strengthen  his  virtue  and  purify  his 
principles,  will  always  prefer  the  solid  to  the  specious ;  will  be  more 
disposed  to  contemplate  an  example  of  the  unostentatious  piety  and 
goodness  which  all  men  may  obtain,  than  of  those  extraordinary 
achievements  to  which  few  can  aspire ;  nor  is  it  the  mark  of  a  supe- 
rior, but  rather  a  vulgar  and  superficial  taste,  to  consider  nothing  as 
great  or  excellent  but  that  which  glitters  with  titles,  or  is  elevated 
by  rank." 

^  Robert  Haa 
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acquamtance  with  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  great,  but  he 
had  made  oonaiderable  attainments  in  the  study  of  medicine;  and^ 
indeed,  there  wa^  soarcelj  any  branch  of  learning  with  which  he 
was  unacquainted^  All  his  mental  powers  were  thus  strengthened 
and  refined  by  judicious  discipline,  and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he 
knew  well  how  to  devote  his  treasures,  whether  original  or  acquired, 
to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  to  consecrate  the  richest  stores 
<of  natural  genius  and  educational  attainment,  by  laying  them  all  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

But  that  which  gave  the  finish  to  Chamock's  intellectual  character, 
was  not  the  predominance  of  any  one  quality  so  much  as  the  harmo- 
nious and  nicely  balanced  union  of  all.  Acute  perception,  sound 
judgment,  masculine  sense,  brilliant  imagination,  habits  of  refiection, 
and  a  complete  mastery  over  the  succession  of  his  thoughts,  were  aU 
combined  in  that  comely  order  and  that  due  proportion  which  go  to 
constitute  a  well-regulated  mind.  There  was,  in  his  case,  none  of 
that  disproportionate  development  of  any  one  particular  faculty, 
which,  in  some  cases,  serves,  like  an  overpowering  glare,  to  dim,  if 
•not  almost  to  quench  the  splendor  of  the  rest.  The  various  faculties 
of  his  soul,  to  make  use  of  a  figure,  rather  shone  forth  like  so  many 
glittering  stars,  from  the  calm  and  clear  firmament  of  his  mind,  each 
supplying  its  allotted  tribute  of  light,  and  contributing  to  the  serene 
and  solemn  lustre  of  the  whole.  As  has  been  said  of  another,  so  may 
it  be  said  of  him — "  If  it  be  rare  to  meet  with  an  individual  whose 
mental  faculties  are  thus  admirably  balanced,  in  whom  no  tyrant  fec- 
ulty  usurps  dominion  over  the  rest,  or  erects  a  despotism  on  the  ruins 
of  the  intellectual  republic ;  still  more  rare  is  it  to  meet  with  such  a 
mind  in  union  with  the  far  higher  qualities  of  religious  and  moral 
excellence." 

Nor  were  Chamock's  moral  qualities  less  estimable  than  his  rutel- 
lectual.  He  was  a  pre-eminently  holy  man,  distinguished  at  once 
by  personal  purity,  social  equity,  and  habitual  devotion.  Early  the 
subject  of  saving  grace,  he  was  in  his  own  person  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  harmony  of  faith,  with  the  philosophy  of  the  moral 
feelings.  Strongly  he  felt  that  while  "  not  without  law  to  Grod,"  he 
was  nevertheless  "under  law  to  Christ."  The  motives  from  which 
he  acted  in  every  department  of  moral  duty  were  evangelical  motives; 
and  so  entirely  was  he  imbued  with  the  spirit,  so  completely  undei 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  that  whatever  he  did,  no  matter  how  humble 
in  the  scale  of  moral  duty,  he  "  served  the  Lord  Christ."  The  regu- 
lating principle  of  his  whole  life  is  embodied  in  the  apostolic^  injunc- 
•tion^i-^"  Whateoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
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gent  sloth,  but  to  the  industrious  cultiyation  of  his  powers,  and  to 
conscientious  preparation  for  public  duty.  He  was  not  content,  like 
many,  with  the  mere  reputation  of  being  a  recluse;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  set  on  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  a  hard  siudenL  There  was 
always  one  day  in  the  week  in  which  he  made  it  to  appear  that 
the  others  were  not  misspent  His  Sabbath  ministrations  were  not  the 
loose  vapid  effusions  of  a  few  hours'  careless  preparation,  but  were 
rather  the  substantial,  well-arranged,  well-compacted  products  of 
much  intense  thought  and  deep  cogitation.  *'Had  he  been  less  in 
his  study,"  says  his  editors  quaintly,  "  he  would  have  been  less  liked 
in  the  pulpit" 

To  a  person  of  these  studious  habits  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
what  distress  it  must  have  occasioned  to  have  his  library  swept  away 
firom  him.  In  that  dreadful  misfortune  which  befell  the  metropolis 
in  1666,  ever  since  known  as  "  the  fire  of  London,"  the  whole  of 
Chamock's  books  were  destroyed.  The  amount  of  calamity  involved 
in  such  an  occurrence  can  be  estimated  aright  only  by  those  who 
know  firom  experience  the  strength  and  sacredness  of  that  endearment 
with  which  the  real  student  regards  those  silent  but  instructive 
friends  which  he  has  drawn  aroimd  him  by  slow  degrees;  with 
which  he  has  cultivated  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance ;  which 
are  ever  at  hand  with  their  valuable  assistance,  counsel  and  consola- 
tion, when  these  are  needed ;  which,  unlike  some  less  judicious  com- 
panions, never  intrude  upon  him  against  his  will ;  and  with  whose 
very  looks  and  positions,  as  they  repose  in  their  places  around  him,  he 
has  become  so  &miliarized,  that  it  is  no  difiBicult  thing  for  him  to  call 
up  their  appearance  when  absent,  or  to  go  directly  to  them  in  the 
dark  without  the  risk  of  a  mistake.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  smile 
at  this  love  of  books.  But  where  is  the  scholar  who  will  do  so  ? 
Where  is  the  man  of  letters  who,  for  a  single  moment,  would  place 
the  stately  mansions  and  large  estates  of  the  ^^  sons  of  earth"  in  com- 
parison with  his  own  well-loaded  shelves?  Where  the  student  who, 
on  looking  round  upon  the  walls  of  his  study,  is  not  conscious  of  a 
satisfaction  greater  and  better  far  than  landed  proprietor  ever  felt  on 
surveying  his  fields  and  lawns — a  satisfaction  which  almost  uncon- 
sciously seeks  vent  in  the  exclamation,  "My  library!  a  dukedom 
large  enough  I"  Such,  and  such  only,  can  judge  what  must  have 
been  Chamock's  feelings,  when  he  found  that  his  much  cherished 
voliunes  had  become  a  heap  of  smouldering  ashes.  The  sympathetic 
regret  is  only  rendered  the  more  intense,  when  it  is  thought  that, 
in  all  probability,  much  valuable  manuscript  perished  in  the  con 
flagration. 
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Chamock  excelled  as  a  Preacher.  This  is  an  office  which,  whether 
as  legards  its  origin,  nature,  design,  or  effects,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
overrate.  The  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  salvation  of  immortal 
souls,  invests  it  with  an  interest  overwhelmingly  momentous.  Our 
former  remarks  will  serve  to  show  how  well  he  of  whom  we  now 
speak  was  qualified  for  acting  in  this  highest  of  all  the  capacities  in 
which  man  is  required  to  serve.  His  mental  and  moral  endowmentSi 
Us  educational  acquirements,  his  habitual  seriousness^  his  sanctified 
imagination,  and  his  vigorous  £uth,  pre-eminently  fitted  him  for  dis- 
charging with  ability  and  effect  the  duties  of  a  herald  of  the  Cross. 
Of  his  style  of  preaching  we  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  from 
the  writings  he  has  left,  which  were  all  of  them  transcribed  firom  the 
notes  of  his  sermons.  We  hence  infer  that  his  discourses,  while  ex- 
celling in  solid  divinity  and  argumentative  power,  were  not  by  any 
means  deficient  in  their  practical  bearing,  being  addressed  not  more 
to  the  understandings  than  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  ''  Kothing,' 
it  has  been  justly  remarked,  ^^  can  be  more  nervous  than  lus  reason- 
ii^,  nothing  more  affecting  than  his  applications.''  While  able  to  ' 
unravel  with  great  acuteness  and  judgment  the  intricacies  of  a  nice 
question  in  polemics,  he  could  with  no  less  dexterity  and  skill  ad- 
dieas  himself  to  the  business  of  the  Christian  life,  or  to  the  cas\iistry 
(^religious  experience.  Perspicuous  plaiimess,  convincing  cogency, 
great  wisdom,  fearless  honesty,  and  affectionate  earnestness,  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  his  sermons. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  his  preaching  was  eminently  evan- 

gelicaL     So  deeply  imbued  with  gospel  truth  were  his  discourses, 

that,  like  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  old,  they  might  be  said  to  be 

^rinkled  with  blood,  even  the  blood  of  atonement.    The  Cross  was 

at  once  the  basis  on  which  he  rested  his  doctrinal  statements,  and  the 

armory  &om  which  he  drew  his  most  forcible  and  pointed  appeals 

to  the  conscience.    Hir  aim  seems  never  once  to  have  been  to  catch 

applause  to  himself  by  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  by 

arraying  his  thoughts  in  the  motley  garb  of  an  affected  and  gorgeous 

style,  or  by  having  recourse  to  the  tricks  of  an  inflated  and  mere* 

tricious  oratory.     THa  sole  ambition  appears  to  have  been  to  ^^  turn' 

sxnneis  firom  the  error  of  their  ways ;"  and  for  this  end  he  wisely 

judged  nothing^to  be  so  well  adapted  as  "  holding  forth  the  words 

of  eternal  life"  in  their  native  simplicity  and  power,  and  in  a  spirit 

of  sincere  and  ardent  devotion.    His  object  was  to  move  his  hearers, 

not  towards  himself  but  towards  his  Master ;  not  to  elicit  expressions 

of  admiratioii  for  the  messenger,  but  to  make  the  message  bear  on 

the  aalvBdon  of  thc^  ^    whom  it  was  deUvered;  not  to  please,  so 
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much  as  to  convert)  his  hearers ;  not  to  tickle  their  fancy,  but  to  save 
the  soul  firom  death,  and  thus  to  hide  a  multitude  c^  mnSi' 

The  characteT  of  his  preaching,  it  is  true,  w&r  adapted  tothe  higher 
and  more  intelligent  claisses;  yet^a^  it  not  altogether  ^nstiited' to 
those  of  humbler  rank  and  pretensions.  Se  ootdd  handle  tike  myi^e^ 
ries  of  the  gospel  with  great  perspicuity  and  plainness,  using  his  pro* 
found  learning  for  the  purpose,  not  of  mystifying,  but  of  making 
things  clear,  so  that  peisons  even  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  felt 
him  to  be  not  beyond  their  capacity.  The  energy,  gravity,  and 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  especially  when  yoimg,  contributed  to 
render  him  a  great  favorite  with  the  public,  and  accordingly  he 
drew  after  him  large  and  deeply  interested  audiences — a  circumstanoe 
which,  we  can  suppose,  was  valued  by  him,  not  because  of  the  incense 
which  it  ministered  to  a  spirit  of  vanity,  but  of  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  winning  souls  to  the  Redeemer.  When  more  ad- 
vanced in  life,  this  kind  of  popularity,  we  are  told,  declined,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  compelled  from  an  infirmity  of  memory  to 
read  his  sermons,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  requiring  to 
supply  defect  of  sight  by  the  use  of  a  glass.  But  an  increasing 
weight  and  importance  in  As  matter,  fiiUy  compensated  for  any  defi- 
dency  in  the  manner  of  his  preaching.  K  the  more  flighty  of  his 
hearers  retired,  others — among  whom  were  many  of  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry — ^who  knew  how  to  prefer  solidity  to  show,  crowded  to 
supply  their  places.  Reckoning  it  no  ordinary  privilege  to  be  per- 
noitted  to  sit  devoutly  at  the  feet  o£  one  so  wdl  qualified  to  initiate 
them  into  the  knowledge  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  they  continued 
to  listen  to  his  instructions  with  as  much  admiration  and  profit  as  ever. 

It  is  as  a  Writer,  however,  that  Chamock  is  best  known,  and  this, 
indeed^  is  the  only  character  in  which  we  can  now  come  into  contact 
with  him.    His  works  are  extensive,  but,  with  a  single  exception, 
posthumous.    The  only  thing  published  by  himself  was  the  piece  on 
"  The  Sinfulness  and  Cure  erf  Thoughts,"  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Morning  Exercise  at  Cripplegate.     Yet 
such  was  the  quantity  of  manuscript  left  behind  him  at  his  death, 
that  two  lajrge  foUo  volumes  were  soon  transcribed,  and  published 
by  his  .friends,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Yeal,  to  whom  he  had  committed 
his  papers.    The  Discourse  on  Providence  was  the  first  published-, 
it  appeared  in  1680.   The  Discourses  on  the  Existence  and  Attributes 
of  God  came  next,  in  1682.    There  followed  in  succession  thie  treatises 
oa  Eegeneration,  Reconciliation,  The  Lord's  Supper,  &c.      A  second 
edition  of  the  whole  works,  in  two  volimies,  folio,  came  oxit,  m  16B4, 
and  a  third  in  1702^— no  slight  proof  of  the  estimation  in  -'W\^da  the^ 
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were  teld.  Several  of  the  treatises  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  a  separate  form,  especially  those  on  Divine  Providence,  on  Man^s 
Enmity  to  God,  and  on  Mercy  for  the  Chief  of  Sinners.  The  best 
edition  of  Chamock's  works  is  that  published  in  1815,  in  nine  volumes, 
wyalSvo ;  with  a  prefatory  Dedication,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
Ijv  the  Rev.  Edward  Parsons  of  Leeds. 

• 

All  Chamock's  viTitings  are  distinguished  for  sound  theology,  pro- 
ibund  thinking,  and  lively  imagination.   They  partake  of  that  massive 
'liviuity  for  which  the  Puritan  Divines  were  in  general  remarkable, 
:inJ  arc  of  course  orthodox  in  their  doctrinal  statements  and  reason- 
ings.   Evervv/herc  the  reader  meets  with  the  evidences  and  fruits 
of  deep  thought,  of  a  mind,  indeed,  of  unusual  comprehension  and 
Luergy  of  grasp,  that  could  penetrate  with  ease  into  the  very  core, 
:iiid  fathom  at  pleasure  the  profoundcst  depths  of  the  most  abstruse 
and  obscure  subjects;  while,  from  the  rich  stores  of  an  exuberant 
aud  hallowed  fancy,  he  was  enabled  to  throw  over  his  compositions 
the  most  attractive  ornamciitiJ,  and  to  supply  spontaneously  sucli 
iilustrations  as  were  necessary  to  render  his  meaning  more  clear,  or 
!ii.s  lessons  more  impressive.     In  a  word,  for  weight  of  matter,  for 
energy  of  thought,  for  copiousness  of  improving  reflection,  for  gran- 
•leur  and  force  of  illustration,  and  for  accuracy  and  felicitousness  of 
expres.4oD,  Chamock  is  equalled  by  few,  and  surpassed  by  none  of 
tiic  writers  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged.     The  eulogy  pronounced 
h'  a  competent  judge  on  the  Treatise  on  the  Attributes,  applies  with 
vijual  justice  to  all  his  other  writings: — "Perspicuity  and  depth: 
metaphysical  subtlety  and  evangelical  simplicity ;  immense  learning, 
iiid  plain  but  irrefragable  reasoning,  conspii'c  to  render  that  work 
or.e  of  the  most  inestimable  productions  that  ever  did  honor  to  the 
.*=unctLfied  judgment  and  genius  of  a  human  being."- 

Tlic  correctness  of  the  composition,  in  these  works,  is  remarkable, 

'  on^idering  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author 

liini^elf,  and  tliat  they  must  have  been  originally  written  amid  scenes 

of  distraction  and  turmoil,  arising  out  of  the  events  of  the  times. 

Tlie  latter  circumstance  may  account  for  the  manly  vigor  by  which 

tiicy  are  characterized,  but  it  only  renders  their  accuracy  and  polish 

the  more  wonderful.     Refinement  of  taste  and  extensive  scholarship 

«an  alone  explain  the  chasteness,  ease,  and  elegance  of  style,  so  free 

fiom  all  verbosity  and  clumsiness,  which  mark  these  productions. 

There  were  giants  in  literature  in  those  days,  and  Stephen  Chaf^nock 

m  not  the  least  of  the  noble  fraternity. 

Clmmock  may  not  have  all  the  brilliancy  of  Bunyan,  nor  all  tho 

•  Topladv. 
vox.  /.— 2  • 
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metaphysical  acumen  and  subtle  analysis  of  Howe,  nor  all  the  a^ful 
earnestness  of  Baxter ;  but  he  is  not  less  argumentative,  while  he  is 
more  theological  than  any  of  them,  and  his  theology,  too,  is  more 
sound  than  that  of  some.  "  He  was  not,"  say  the  original  editors  of 
his  works,  "  for  that  modem  divinity  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  with 
some,  who  would  be  counted  the  only  sound  divines ;  having  tasted 
the  old,  he  did  not  desire  the  new,  but  said  the  old  is  better."  There 
is,  therefore,  not  one  of  all  the  Puritan  Divines  whose  writings  can 
with  more  safety  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  students  of 
divinity  and  young  ministers.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  signs  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  that  a  taste  for  reading  such  works  is  begin- 
ning to  revive ;  and  we  can  conceive  no  better  wish  for  the  interests 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  our  country  in  particular,  than  that 
the  minds  of  our  young  divines  were  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  good  old  theology  to  be  found  in  such  writings  as  those  which 
we  now  take  the  liberty  to  introduce  and  recommend.  "  Ka  preacher 
wishes  to  recommend  himself  by  the  weight  of  his  doctrines,"  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Parsons,  "he  will  find  in  the  writings  of  Chamock 
the  great  truths  of  Scripture  illustrated  and  explained  in  the  most 
lucid  and  masterly  manner.  If  he  wishes  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
evangelical  strain  of  his  discourses,  and  by  the  continual  exhibition 
of  Christ  and  him  crucified,  he  will  here  find  the  characters  of  Christ, 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
man  as  a  fallen  creature,  invariably  kept  in  view.  If  he  wishes  for 
usefulness  in  the  Church  of  God,  here  he  has  the  brightest  example 
of  forcible  appeals  to  the  conscience,  and  of  the  most  impressive 
applications  of  Scripture  truth,  to  the  various  conditions  of  mankind. 
And,  finally,  if  he  reads  for  his  own  advantage  as  a  Christian,  his 
mind  will  be  delighted  with  the  inexhaustible  variety  here  provided 
for  the  employment  of  his  enlightened  facidties,  and  his  improvement 
in  every  di\'ine  attainment" 

Happy  shall  we  be,  if  what  we  have  written  shall,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  prove  the  means  of  producing  or  reviving  a  taste  for  reading 
the  works  of  our  author,  being  fully  convinced  with  a  former  editor, 
that,  "while  talent  is  respected,  or  virtue  revered — ^while  holiness  of 
conversation,  consistency  of  character,  or  elevation  of  mind,  are  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  imitation — while  uniform  and  strenuous  exertion 
for  the  welfare  of  man  is  honored,  and  constant  devotedness  to  the 
glory  of  God  admired,  the  memory  of  Charnock  shall  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance." 

AmniBLD  Place,  Glasgow,  June,  1846. 
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j)resont  thee  with  a  view  of  tliy  chief  good,  and  make  thee  value  thyself 
thousand  times  more  upon  thy  interest  with  God,  than  upon  all  external  a 
eomplishments  and  worldly  possessions.  Who  but  delights  to  hear  well  < 
one  whom  he  loves !  God  is  thy  love,  if  thou  be  a  believer ;  and  then  it  ca 
not  but  fill  thee  with  delight  and  ravishment  to  hear  so  much  spoken  in  h 
jn-aise.  David  desired  to  "  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,**  that  he  mig] 
there  behold  his  beauty:  how  much  of  that  beauty,  if  thou  art. but  capable  < 
seeing  it,  ma3'est  tliou  behold  in  this  volume,  which  was  our  author's  ma 
business,  for  about  three  years  before  he  died,  to  display  before  his  hearer 
True,  indeed,  the  Lord's  glory,  as  shining  forth  before  his  heavenly  courtie 
above,  is  unapproachable  by  mortal  men  ;  but  what  of  it  is  visible  in  his  wor 
— creation,  providence,  redemption — falls  under  the  cognizance  of  his  inferi' 
subjects  here.  And  this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  presented  to  view  in  these  dj 
(courses ;  and  so  much,  we  may  well  say,  as  may,  by  the  help  of  grace,  be  effc 
tuul  to  raise  thy  admiration,  attract  thy  love,  provoke  thy  desires,  and  eual 
thee  to  make  some  guess  at  what  is  yet  unseen;  and  why  not,  hkc wise, 
dear  thy  eyes,  and  prepare  tliem  for  future  sight,  as  well  as  turn  them  aw4 
from  the  contemptible  vanities  of  this  present  life?  Whatever  is  glorious 
this  world,  yet  (as  the  apostle,  in  another  case)  "hath  no  glory,  by  reason  < 
the  glory  that  excels"  (2  Cor.  iii.  10).  This  "excellent  glory"  is  the  subjc 
of  this  book,  to  which  all  created  beauty  is  but  mere  shadow  and  duskine: 
U  thy  eyes  be  well  fixed  on  this,  they  will  not  be  easily  drawn  to  wander  aft 
other  objects :  if  thy  heart  be  taken  with  God,  it  will  be  mortified  to  ever 
tiling  that  is  not  God. 

But  thou  hast  in  this  book,  not  only  an  excellent  subject  in  the  general,  b 
great  variety  of  matter  for  the  employment  of  tliy  understanding,  as  well 
enlivening  thy  afiections,  and  that,  too,  such  as  thou  wilt  not  find  elsewher 
many  excellent  things  which  are  out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  preachers  ai 
writers,  and  which  'may  be  grateful  to  the  curious,  no  less  than  satisfactory 
the  wise  and  judicious.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  book  to  be  played  with  or  sle 
over,  but  read  with  the  most  intent  and  serious  mind ;  for  though  it  a£fo 
much  pleasure  for  the  fancy,  yet  much  more  work  for  the  he«rt.,  and  hat 
indeed,  enough  in  it  to  busy  all  the  ^Acuities.  The  dress  is  complete  and  d 
cent,  yet  not  garish  nor  tlieatrical ;  the  rhetoric  masculine  and  vigorous,  su* 
as  became  a  pulpit,  and  was  never  borrowed  from  the  stage ;  the  expressio 
lull,  clear,  apt,  and  such  as  are  best  suited  to  the  weightiness  and  Kpirituali 
of  tlie  truths  here  delivered.  It  is  plain  he  was  no  empty  preacher,  but  w 
more  for  sense  tlian  sound,  filled  up  his  words  with  matter,  and  chose  rather 
inform  his  hearers^  minds  than  to  claw  any  itching  ears.  Yet  we  will  not  si 
but  some  little  things,  a  word,  or  a  phrase  now  and  then  he  may  have,  whic 
no  doubt,  had  he  lived  to  transcribe  his  own  sermons,  he  would  have  ulicre 
If  in  some  lesser  matters  he  differ  from  thee,  it  is  but  in  such  as  godly  ai 
learned  men  do  frequently,  and  may,  without  breach  of  charity,  differ  in  amoi 
themselves ;  in  some  things  he  may  differ  from  us  too,  and,  it  may  be,  we  fro 
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each  other ;  and  wliere  are  there  any  two  persons  who  have  in  all,  especially 
the  more  disputiible  points  of  religion,  exactly  the  same  sentiments, — at  least, 
express  themselves  altogether  in  the  same  terms  ?  But  this  we  must  say,  that 
ihongh  he  treat  of  many  of  the  most  abstiuse  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, whicli  are  the  subjects  of  great  debates  and  controversies  in  the  world, 
yet  we  iind  no  one  material  thing  in  which  he  may  justly  be  chilled  heterodox 
(aoJcss  old  heresies  l>e  of  late  grown  orthodox,  and  his  differing  from  them 
must  make  him  faulty),  but  generally  delivers,  as  in  his  former  pieces,''  what 
i»  rnnet  c<jnsonant  to  the  faith  of  this  and  other,  the  best  reformed  churches, 
lie  was  not,  indeed,  for  that  modern  divinity  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  with 
yjtoi  who  would  be  counted  the  only  sound  divines;  having  ** tasted  the  old," 
he  aid  not  desire  "  the  new,"  but  said,  "  the  old  is  better."  Some  errors,  espe- 
dilly  the  Socinian,  he  sets  himself  industriously  against,  and  cuts  the  very 
sinews  of  them,  yet  sometimes  almost  without  naming  tliem. 

h  tlie  doctrinal  part  of  several  of  his  discourses  thou  wilt  find  the  depth  of 
poUmico  I  diy'imty  J  and  in  liis  inferenct-s  from  thence,  tlie  sweetness  of  practical ; 
Some  things  which  may  exercise  the  profoundest  scholar,  and  others  which 
oar  instruct  and  edify  the  i^eakest  Christian.  Nothing  is  more  nervous  than 
his  reasonings,  and  nothing  more  affecting  than  his  applications.  Though  he 
I  milce  great  use  of  schoolmen,  yet  tliey  are  certainly  more  beholden  to  him 
I  than  he  to  them ;  he  adopts  tlieir  notions,  but  he  refines  them  too,  and  im- 
I*w€8  them  and  reforms  them  from  the  barbarousness  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  and  dresseth  them  up  in  his  own  language  (so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  matter  will  permit,  and  more  clear  tenns  are  to  be  found),  and  so  make** 
them  intelligible  to  vulgar  capacities,  which,  in  their  original  rudeness,  were 
obscure  and  strange  even  to  learned  heads. 

In  a  word,  he  handles  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  with  that  perspicuity, 

gravity,  and  majesty,  which  best  becomes  tlie  oracles  of  God ;  and  we  have 

reason  to  believe,  that  no  judicious  and  unbiassed  reader  but  will  acknowle<lge 

thi«  to  be  incomparably  the  best  practical  treatise  the  world  ever  saw  in  Eng- 

K§h  upon  this  subject.     What  Dr.  Jackson  did,  to  whom  our  author  gave  all 

due  respect,  was  more  brief  and  in  another  way.     Dr.  Preston  did  worthily 

opon  the  Attributes  in  his  day ;  but  his  discourses  likewise,  are  more  succinct, 

when  tliis  author's  are  more  fiill  and  large.     But  whatever  were  the  mind  of 

God  in  it,  it  was  not  his  will  that  either  of  these  two  should  live  to  finish  what 

he  had   begun,  both   being  taken  away  when  preaching  upon  this  subject, 

Happy  souls  I  whose  last  breath  was  spent  in  so  noble  a  work,  praising  God 

while  they  had  any  being  (Psal  cxlvi.  2). 

His  method  is  much  the  same  in  most  of  these  discourses,  both  in  the  doo- 
trinal  and  praeticiil  part,  x^hicb  will  make  the  whole  more  plain  and  facile  to 
Hdinajy  readers.      He  rarely  makes  objections,  and  yet  frequently  answers 

Sie"tlSS^^h'^^°'  '"^  ^'^^®  propositions  he  lays  down  for  the  clear- 
ly «P       «  he  asserts,    Xlis  dexterity  is  admirable  in  the  applicatory 

^^of  J^x-ovidence  and  of  lliougbt*. 
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work,  where  he  uot  only  brings  down  the  highest  doctrines  to  the  lowest  cft> 
pacities,  but  collects  great  variety  of  proper,  pertinent,  useful,  and  yet,  many 
times,  unthought-of  inferences,  and  that  from  those  truths,  which  however  they 
afford  much  matter  for  inquisition  and  speculation,  yet  might  seem,  unless  to 
die  most  intelligent  and  judicious  Christians,  to  have  a  more  remote  influence 
ui>on  practice.  He  is  not  like  some  school  writers,  whe  attenuate  and  rarefy 
the  matter  they  discourse  of  to  a  degree  bordering  upon  annihilation,  at  leasts 
beat  it  so  thin,  that  a  puff  of  breath  may  blow  it  away ;  spin  their  thread  so 
fine,  that  the  cloth,  when  made  up,  proves  useless,  solidity  dwindles  into  nice- 
ties, and  what  we  thought  we  had  got  by  their  assertions,  we  lose  by  their  dis- 
tinctions. But  if  our  author  have  some  subtilties  and  superfine  notions  in  his 
argumentations,  yet  he  condeuseth  them  again,  and  consolidates  them  into 
substantial  and  profitable  corollaries  in  his  applications ;  and  in  them  his  main 
business  is,  as  to  discipline  a  {H^fane  world  for  its  neglect  of  God,  and  contempt 
of  him  in  his  most  adorable  and  shining  perfections,  so  likewise  to  show  how 
the  Divine  Attributes  are  not  only  infinitely  excellent  in  tliemselves,  but  a 
grand  foundation  f<^  all  true  divine  worship,  and  should  be  the  great  motives 
to  provoke  men  to  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  humility,  and 
all  that  holy  obedience  they  are  called  to  by  the  gospel ;  and  this,  without 
peradventure,  is  the  great  end  of  all  those  rich  discoveries  God  hath  in  his 
word  made  of  himself  to  us.  And,  reader,  if  these  elaborate  discourses  of  this 
holy  man,  through  the  Lord's  blessing,  become  a  means  of  promoting  holiness 
in  thee,  and  stir  thee  up  to  love  and  live  to  the  God  of  his  praise  (Ps.  cix.  1), 
we  are  well  assured  that  his  end  in  preaching  them  is  auswered,  and  so  is  ours 
in  publishing  them. 

Thine  in  the  Lord, 

Edw.  Veel. 
Rr.  Adama. 
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openly  publish  it,  though  he  dares  secretly  think  it.  He  cannot  raze 
out  the  thoughts  of  a  l)eity,  though  he  endeavors  to  blot  those  char- 
acters of  God  in  his  soul.  He  hath  some  doubts  whether  there  be  a 
God  or  no :  he  wishes  there  were  not  any,  and  sometimes  liopes  there 
is  none  at  all.  lie  could  not  so  ascertain  himself  by  convincing 
arguments  to  produce  to  the  world,  but  he  tampered  with  his  own 
heart  to  bring  it  to  that  persuasion,  and  smothered  in  himself  those 
notices  of  a  l>eity ;  which  is  so  plain  against  the  light  of  nature,  that 
such  a  man  may  well  be  called  a  fool  for  it. 

There  is  no  (jfod"^  5<::3bvj  n-'b  von  potesias  Domini^  Chalda?.  It  is 
not  Jehovali,  which  name  signifies  the  essence  of  God,  as  the  prime 
and  supreme  being ;  but  Eloaliia,  which  name  signifies  the  providence 
of  God,  God  as  a  rector  and  judge.  Not  that  he  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  created  the  world,  but  his  regarding 
the  creatures,  his  government  of  the  world,  and  consequently  his 
reward  of  the  righteous  or  punishments  of  the  wicked. 
j  There  is  a  threefold  denial  of  God,'^  1.  Quoad  existentiam:  this  is 
absolute  atheism.  2.  Quoad  Prom'dentiam,  or  his  inspection  into,  or 
care  of  the  things  of  the  world,  bounding  him  in  the  heavens.  3. 
Quoad  naturam,  in  regard  of  one  or  other  of  the  perfections  due  to 
his  nature. 

Of  the  denial  of  the  providence  of  God  most  understand  this,  not 
excluding  the  absolute  athcLst,  as  Diagoras  is  reported  to  be,  nor  the 
skeptical  atheist,  as  Protagoras,  who  doubted  whether  tWere  were  a 
God.c  Those  that  deny  the  providence  of  God,  do  in  effect  deny  the 
*  being  of  God;  for  they  strip  him  of  that  wisdom,  goodness,  tender- 
ness, mercy,  justice,  righteousness,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Deity. 
And  that  principle,  of  a  greedy  desire  to  be  uncontrolled  in  their 
lusts,  which  induceth  men  to  a  denial  of  Providence,  that  thereby 
they  might  stifle  those  seeds  of  fear  which  infect  and  embitter 
their  sinful  pleasures,  may  as  well  lead  them  to  deny  that  there 
is  any  such  being  as  a  God.  That  at  one  blow,  their  fears  may  be 
dashed  all  in  pieces  and  dissolved  by  the  removal  of  the  foundation : 
as  men  who  desire  liberty  to  commit  works  of  darkness,  would  not 
have  the  lights  in  the  house  dimmed,  but  extinguished.  What  men 
say  against  Providence,  because  they  would  have  no  check  in  their 
lusts,  they  may  say  in  their  hearts  against  the  existence  of  God  ujx)n 
the  same  account ;  little  difference  oetween  the  dissenting  from  the 
one  and  disowning  the  other. 

They  are  corrupt,  they  have  done  abominable  tvorJts,  there  is  none  that 
doetJi  good.  He  speaks  of  the  atheist  in  the  singular,  "  the  fool ;"  of 
the  corruption  issuing  in  the  life  in  the  plural ;  intimating  that  though 
some  few  may  choke  in  their  hearts  the  sentiments  of  God  and  his 
providence,  and  positively  deny  them,  yet  there  is  something  of  a 
secret  atheism  in  all,  which  is  the  fountain  of  the  evil  practices  in 
their  lives,  not  an  utter  disowning  of  the  being  of  a  God,  but  a  denial 
or  doubting  of  some  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  When  men  deny 
the  God  of  purity,  they  must  needs  be  polluted  in  soul  and  body, 
and  grow  brutish  in  their  actions.     When  the  sense  of  religion  ip 

«  W^K  3"»M  "  No  God"    Miiis.  *  Coccoius.  •  Not  owning  him  oa  the  'Rgjp 

tians  called,  Oiov  evKoauiov,  Eugubin  in  doc. 
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sliaken  off,  all  kinds  of  wickedness  is  eagerly  rushed  into,  whereby 
:licv  become  as  loathsome  to  God  as  putrefied  carcases  are  to  men/ 
Not  one  or  two  evil  actions  is  the  product  of  such  a  principle,  but 
tJie  whole  scene  of  a  man's  life  is  corrupted  and  becomes  execrable. 
No  man  is  exempted  from  some  spice  of  atheism  by  the  deprava- 
tion of  his  nature,  which  the  psalmist  intimates,  **  there  is  none  tljat 
(lc»eth  good :"  though  there  are  indelible  convictions  of  the  being  of  a 
Go  J,  tliat  they  cannot  absolutely  deny  it;  yet  there  are  some  atheis- 
fe;U  bubblings  in  the  hearts  oi  men,  which  evidence  themselves  in 
their  actions.     As  the  apostle,  (Tit.  i.  16,)  "  They  profess  that  they 
know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him.      E\'il  works  are  a  dust 
stirred  up  bv  an  atheistical  breath.     He  that  habituates  himself  in 
>oine  sordid  lust,  can  scarcely  be  said  seriously  and  firmly  to  believe 
that  tliere  is  a  God  in  being ;  and  the  apostle  doth  not  say  that  they 
know  God,  but  they  profess  to  know  him :  true  knowledge  and  pro- 
fession of  knowledge  are  distinct.     It  intimates  also  to  us,  the  un- 
reasonableness of  atheism  in  the  consequence,  when  men  shut  their 
ores  against  the  beams  of  so  clear  a  sun,  God  revengeth  himself  upon 
tScm  tor  their  impiety,  bj-  leaving  them  to  their  own  wills,  lets  them 
fall  into  the  deepest  sink  and  dregs  of  iniquity ;  and  since  they  doubt 
of  him  in  their  heail^,  suffers  them  above  others  to  deny  him  m  their 
work?,  this  the  apostle  discourseth  at  large.sr     The  text  then  is  a 
description  of  man's  corruption. 

1.  Of  his  mind.  The  fool  hatli  said  in  his  heart.  No  better  title 
than  that  of  a  fool  is  afforded  to  the  atheist. 

2.  01*  the  other  faculties,  1.  In  sins  of  commission,  expressed  by 
the  loathsomeness  {corrupl,  abominable),  2.  In  sins  of  omission  {(here 
is  none  Oiai  doet/i  good)  he  lays  down  the  corruption  of  the  mind  as 
the  cause,  the  corruption  of  the  other  faculties  as  the  effect. 

L  It  is  a  great  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  existence  or  being  of 
God :  or,  an  atheist  is  a  great  fool. 

II.  Practical  atheism  is  natural  to  man  in  his  corrupt  state.  It  isi 
against  nature  as  constituted  by  God,  but  natural,  as  nature  is  de- 
praved by  man :  the  absolute  disowning  of  the  being  of  a  God  is  not 
natural  to  men,  but  the  contrary  is  natural ;  but  an  inconsideration 
of  God,  or  misrepresentation  of  his  nature,  is  natural  to  man  as  cor- 
rupt. 

ni.  A  secret  atheism,  or  a  partial  atheism,  is  the  spring  of  all  the 
wicked  practices  in  the  world :  the  disorders  of  the  life  spring  from 
the  ill  dispositions  of  the  heart. 

For  the  first,  every  atheist  is  a  grand  fool.     If  he  were  not  a  fool, 

ne  would  not  imarine  a  thing  so  contrary  to  the  stream  of  the  uni- ' 

viKreal  reason  of  the  world,  contrary  to  the  rational  dictates  of  his 

ia^e^^k'^      P^^^^^'  ^^  *'^^  testimony  of  every  creaturc,  and  link 

bimself  of  h        creation:  if  he  were  not  a  fool,  he  would  not  strip 

ficahle  brutJ^^^^^V'  ^^^  degrade  himself  lower  than  the  most  des- 

e  cannot  ku'     -^t  is  a  folly ;  for  though  God  be  so  inaccessible  that 

.  ,   .  ^^  him   perfectly,  yet  he  is  so  much  in  the  light,  that 

^  ^^5f '*  '^  ^^^^  ^'  ^*^*    ^  *^  mQn*9  mdgmenU,  but  practical  is  in  all  men's  actions. 
•;  ma  u»e  iroi»(^  f^r^ana  applying  the  latter  part  of  it  to  all  mankind,  but  not  the  for- 

^iated  corrupt  eignifics.  '  Rom.  i.  24. 
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we  cannot  be  totally  ignorant  of  him ;  as  lie  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  his  essence,  he  cannot  be  unknown  in  his  existence ;  it  is  as  easy 
by  reason  to  understand  that  he  is,  as  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  lie 
is.  The  demonstrations  reason  furnisheth  us  with  for  the  existence 
of  God,  will  be  evidences  of  the  atheist's  folly.  One  would  think 
there  were  little  need  of  spending  time  in  evidencing  this  truth,  since 
in  the  principle  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  so  universally  owned,  and  at  the 
first  proposal  and  demand,  gains  the  assent  of  most  men. 

But,  1.  Doth  not  the  growth  of  atheism  among  us  render  this 
necessary  ?  may  it  not  justly  be  suspected,  that  the  swarms  of  atheists 
are  more  numerous  in  our  times,  than  history  records  to  have  been 
in  any  age,  when  men  will  not  only  say  it  in  their  hearts,  but  pub- 
lish it  with  their  lips,  and  boast  that  they  have  shaken  off  those 
shackles  which  bind  other  men's  consciences  ?  Doth  not  the  bare- 
faced debauchery  of  men  evidence  such  a  settled  sentiment,  or  at 
least  a  careless  belief  of  the  truth,  which  lies  at  the  root,  and  sprouts 
up  in  such  venomous  branches  in  the  world?  Can  men's  hearts  be 
free  from  that  principle  wherewith  their  practices  are  so  openly  de- 
praved ?  It  is  true,  the  light  of  nature  smnes  too  vigorously  for  the 
power  of  man  totally  to  put  it  out ;  yet  loathsome  actions  impair  and 
weaken  the  actual  thoughts  and  considerations  of  a  Deity,  and  are 
Hke  mists  that  darken  the  light  of  the  sun,  though  they  cannot  ex- 
tinguish it :  their  consciences,  as  a  candlestick,  must  hold  it,  though 
their  unrighteousness  obscure  it,  (Rom.  i.  18.)  "  Who  hold  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness."  The  engraved  characters  of  the  law  of  nature 
remain,  though  they  daub  them  with  their  muddy  lusts  to  make  them 
illegible :  so  that  since  the  inconsideration  of  a  Deity  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  wickedness  and  extravagances  of  men ;  and  as  Austin  saith, 
the  proposition  is  always  true,  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  &c. 
and  more  evidently  true  in  this  age  than  any,  it  will  not  be  unneces- 
sary to  discourse  of  the  demonstrations  of  this  first  principle.  The 
apostles  spent  little  time  in  urging  this  truth ;  it  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed all  over  the  world,  and  they  were  generally  devout  in  the  worship 
of  those  idols  they  thought  to  be  go£ :  that  slsg  run  fix)m  one  Grod 
to  many,  and  our  age  is  running  from  one  God  to  none  at  all. 

2.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  The 
whole  building  totters  if  the  foundation  be  out  of  course :  if  we  have 
not  deliberate  and  right  notions  of  it,  we  shall  perform  no  worship, 
no  service,  yield  no  affection  to  him.  If  there  be  not  a  God,  it  is 
irnpossible  there  can  be  one,  for  eternity  is  essential  to  the  notion  of 
a  (jod ;  so  all  religion  would  be  vain,  and  unreasonable  to  pay  homage 
to  that  which  is  not  in  being,  nor  can  ever  be.  We  must  first  be- 
lieve that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  what  he  declares  himself  to  be,  before 
we  can  seek  him,  adore  him,  and  devote  our  affections  to  him.*»  We 
cannot  pay  God  a  due  and  regular  homage,  unless  we  imderstand 
him  in  his  perfections,  what  he  is ;  and  we  can  pay  him  no  homage 
at  all,  unless  we  believe  that  he  is. 

3.  It  is  fit  we  should  know  why  we  believe,  that  our  belief  of  a 
God  may  appear  to  be  upon  undeniable  evidence,  and  that  we  may 
give  a  better  reason  for  his  existence,  than  that  we  have  heard  our 
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parents  and  teacheiB  tell  na  so,  and  oar  acquaintance  think  so.  It  is 
as  much  as  to  say  there  ia  no  God,  when  we  know  not  why  we  be- 
licTc  there  is,  and  would  not  consider  the  arguments  for  his  exist- 
ence. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  depress  that  secret  atheism  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  by  nature.  Though  every  visible  object  which 
offers  itself  to  our  sense,  presents  a  deity  to  oar  minds,  and  exhorts 
OB  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  it ;  yet  there  is  a  root  of  atheism  spring- 
ing up  sometimes  in  wavering  thoughts  and  foolish  imaginations,  in- 
ordinate actions,  and  secret  wishes.  Certain  it  is,  that  every  man 
that  doth  not  love  God,  denies  God ;  now  can  he  that  disafTecIs  him, 
ind  hath  a  slavish  fear  of  him,  wish  his  existence,  and  say  to  his 
own  heart  with  any  cheeriUness,  there  is  a  God,  and  make  it  his 
chief  care  to  persuade  himself  of  it  ?  he  would  persuade  himself  there 
is  no  God,  and  stifle  the  seeds  of  it  in  his  reason  and  conscience,  that 
be  might  have  the  greatest  liberty  to  entertain  the  alluremente  of  the 
flesh.  It  is  necessary  to  excite  men  to  daily  and  actual  considerations 
of  God  and  his  nature,  which  would  be  a  bar  to  much  of  that  wick- 
edness "which  overflows  in  the  lives  of  men. 

5.  Nor  is  it  unusefiil  to  those  who  effectually  believe  and  love 
liim ;'  for  those  who  have  had  a  converse  with  God,  and  felt  his 
powerful  influences  in  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  to  take  a  prospect 
of  thoec  satisfactory  accounts  which  reason  gives  of  that  God  they 
aiore  and  love ;  to  see  every  creature  justify  them  in  their  owning 
of  him,  and  affections  to  him :  indeed  the  evidences  of  a  God  striking 
apon  the  conscience  of  those  who  resolve  to  cleave  to  sin  as  their 
caiefest  darling,  will  dash  theirpleasures  with  unwelcome  mixtures. 

I  shall  further  premise  this,  That  the  folly  of  atheism  is  evidenced 
by  the  light  of  reason.  Men  that  will  not  listen  to  Scripture,  as 
having  no  counterpart  of  it  in  their  souls,  cannot  easily  deny  natural 
jrason,  which  risetn  up  on  ^  sides  for  the  justification  of  this  truth. 
Inere  ia  a  natural  as  well  as  a  revealed  knowledge,  and  the  book  of 
uie  creatures  ia  legible  in  declaring  the  being  of  a  God,  as  well  as  the 
&nptures  are  in  declaring  the  nature  of  a  God ;  there  are  outward 
abjecta  in  the  world,  and  conmaon  principles  in  the  conscience,  whence 
It  may  be  inferred. 

ff^'i}-  ^'^  ^°  regard  of  his  existence  is  not  only  the  discoveiyi 
of  laith,  bat  of  reason.  God  hath  revealed  not  only  his  being,  but 
some  sparks  of  hia  eternal  power  and  godhead  in  his  works,  as  weU 
«  m  ius  word.  (Rom.  i.  I9;  20),  "  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them,"— 
frT™!  «^^^  wortfl;  ly  i^  things  that  are  made,  it  is  a  discovery 
«  fe^W^o'of  ^'"^'''g  in  the  Clotures;  and^bject  of  our  fait^ 
iitb,  and  in  arth'^''J^  "^   ^he  Scriptures :  it  is  an  article  of  our 

lings 

^^  ^ _  3  de- 

tgb  in  regard o/f  iiX^t^*^  ^  ^ot  90  properly  the  object  of  faith; 
•elief  that  g^  ."'-/^  <i  ition  of  a  certamty  by  revelation  it  is  so. 
le  bare  exwfeo     '^  if  3=*-  icH  the  apostle  speaks  o^"  is  not  so  much 

*  Ohm-  a ■«  or^         _3      _  g  ^jj^^  Q^  jg  j^  relation  to  them  that 
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seek  liini,  viz.  a  rewarder.  The  apostle  speaks  of  the  faith  of  Abel, 
the  feith  of  Enoch,  such  a  fiiith  tnat  pleases  Gk)d :  but  the  faith  of 
Abel  testified  in  his  sacrifice,  and  the  faith  of  Enoch  testified  in  his 
walking  Avith  God,  was  not  simply  a  faith  of  the  existence  of  God. 
Cain  in  the  time  of  Abel,  other  men  in  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Enoch,  believed  this  as  well  as  they :  but  it  was  a  faith  joined  with 
the  worship  of  God,  and-  dcsii'es  to  please  him  in  the  way  of  his  own 
appointment ;  so  that  they  believed  that  God  was  such  as  he  had  de- 
clared himself  to  be  in  his  promise  to  Adam,  such  an  one  as  would 
be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  He  that  seeks 
to  God  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  must  believe  that  he  is  such  a 
God  that  will  pardon  sin,  and  justify  a  seeker  of  him ;  that  he  is  a 
God  of  that  ability  and  will,  to  justify  a  sinner  in  that  way  he  hath 
appointed  for  the  clearing  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  vindicating 
the  honor  of  his  law  violated  by  man.  No  man  can  seek  God  or 
love  God,  unless  he  believe  him  to  be  thus ;  and  he  cannot  seek  God 
without  a  discovery  of  his  own  mind  how  he  would  be  sought.  For 
it  is  not  a  seeking  God  in  any  way  of  man's  invention,  that  renders 
him  capable  of  this  desired  fruit  of  a  reward.  He  that  believes  God 
as  a  rewarder,  must  believe  the  promise  of  God  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah.    Men  under  the  conscience  of  sin,  cannot  tell  without  a  divine 

^ discover)^,  Avhether  God  will  reward,  or  how  he  will  reward  the  seek- 
ers of  hun ;  and  therefore  cannot  act  towards  him  as  an  object  of 
faith.  Would  any  man  seek  God  merely  because  he  is,  or  love  him 
becaiLse  he  is,  if  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  be  acceptable  to  him  ? 
The  bare  existence  of  a  thing  is  not  the  gi'ound  of  affection  to  it,  but 
those  qualities  of  it  and  our  interest  in  it,  which  render  it  amiable 
and  deliglitful.  How  can  men,  whose  consciences  fly  in  their  faces, 
seek  Goa  or  love  him,  without  this  knowledge  that  he  is  a  rewarder? 
Nature  doth  not  show  any  way  to  a  sinner,  how  to  reconcile  God's 
provoked  justice  with  his  tenderness.  The  faith  the  apostle  speaks 
of  here  is  a  faith  that  eyes  the  reward  as  an  encouragement,  and  the 
will  of  God  as  the  rule  of  its  acting ;  he  doth  not  speak  simply  of  the 
existence  of  God. 

I  have  spoken  the  more  of  this  place,  because  the  Socinians™  use 
this  to  decry  any  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  the  existence 
of  God  is  only  to  be  known  by  revelation,  so  that  by  that  reason  any 
one  that  lived  without  the  Scripture  hath  no  ground  to  believe  the 
being  of  a  God.  The  Scripture  ascribes  a  knowledge  of  God  to  all 
nations  in  the  world  (Rom.  i.  19);  not  only  a  faculty  of  knowing,  if 
they  had  arguments  and  demonstrations,  as  an  ignorant  man  in  any 
art  hath  a  faculty  to  know;  but  it  ascribes  an  actual  knowledge 
(ver.  10)  "  manifest  in  them ;"  (ver.  21)  "  They  knew  God ;"  not  they 
might  know  him ;  they  knew  nim  when  they  did  not  care  for  know- 
ing him.  The  notices  of  God  are  as  intelligible  to  us  by  reascn,  as 
any  object  in  the  world  is  visible ;  he  is  written  in  every  letter. 

(  2.  We  are  often  in  the  Scripture  sent  to  take  a  prospect  of  the 
creatures  for  a  discovery  of  God.  The  apostles  drew  arguments  from 
the  topics  of  nature,  when  they  discoursed  with  those  that  owned 
the  Scripture  (Rom.  i.  19),  as  well  as  when  they  treated  with  those 
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that  were  ignorant  of  it,  as  Acts  xiv.  16,  17.  And  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  27,  29),  such  arguments  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  apostles  thought  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  exist- 
ence, unity,  spirituality,  and  patience  of  God.  Such  arguments  had 
not  been  used  by  them  and  the  prophets  from  the  visible  things  in 
the  world  to  silence  the  Gentiles  with  whom  they  dealt,  had  not  this 
truth,  and  much  more  about  God,  been  demonstrable  by  natural 
reason :  they  knew  well  enough  that  probable  arguments  would  not 
satisfy  piercing  and  inquisitive  minds." 

In  Paul's  account,  the  testimony  of  the  creatures  was  without  con-  f 
towliction.  God  himself  justifies  this  way  of  proceeding  by  his  own 
example,  and  remits  Job  to  the  consideration  of  the  creatures,  to 
spell  out  something  of  his  divine  perfections.**  And  this  is  so  con- 
vincing an  argument  of  the  existence  of  God,  that  God  never  vouch- 
safed any  miracle,  or  put  forth  any  act  of  omnipotencv,  besides  what 
was  evident  in  the  creatures,  for  the  satisfaction  of  tne  curiosity  of 
tnv  atheist,  or  the  evincing  of  his  being,  as  he  hath  done  for  the 
evidencing  those  truths  which  were  not  written  in  the  book  of  na- 
ture, or  for  the  restoring  a  decayed  worship,  or  the  protection  or 
deliverance  of  his  people.  Those  miracles  in  publishing  the  gospel, 
indeed,  did  demonstrate  the  existence  of  some  supreme  power ;  but 
they  were  not  seals  designedly  affixed  for  that,  but  for  the  confir- 
mation of  that  truth,  which  was  above  the  ken  of  purblind  reason, 
and  purely  the  birth  of  divine  revelation.  Yet  what  proves  the 
truth  of  any  spiritual  doctrine,  proves  also  in  that  act  the  existence 
of  the  Divine  Author  of  it.  The  revelation  always  implies  a  revealer, 
and  that  which  manifests  it  to  be  a  revelation,  manifests  also  the 
supreme  Revealer  of  it.  By  the  same  light  the  sun  manifests  other » 
things  to  us,  it  also  manifests  itself.  But  what  miracles  could  ration- 
ally be  supposed  to  work  upon  an  atheist,  who  is  not  drawn  to  a 
aenae  of  the  truth  proclaimed  aloud  by  so  many  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion ?    Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  dcmonsti-ation  of  the  atheist's  folly. 

It  is  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  a  Sovereign  Being,  incomprehen- 
sible in  his  nature,  infinite  in  his  essence  and  perfections,  independent 
in  his  operations,  who  liath  given  being  to  the  whole  frame  of  sen- 
sible and  intelligible  creatures,  and  governs  them  according  to  their 
several  naturcvS,  by  an  unconceivable  wisdom ;  who  fills  the  heavens 
with  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  and  the  earth  with  the  influences  of 
his  goodness. 

It  is  a  foUy  inexcusable  to  renounce,  in  this  case,  all  appeal  to 
universal  consent,  and  the  joint  assurances  of  the  creatures. 

Reason  I.  'Tis  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  that  which  hath  been* 
the  acknowledged  sentiment  of  all  nations,  in  dl  places  and  ages. 
lliere  ia  no  nation  but  hath  owned  some  kind  of  religion,  and,  there- 
fore, no  nation  but  hath  consented  in  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Crea- 
tor and  Gk> vemor. 

1.  This  liath  been  universal.    2.  It  hath  been  constant  and  imiii-^ 
terruptecL      8.  Natural  and  innate. 

Alt  !SlL.  im  rMMlUi"^  *^"''-  59»  *0»  «kc    It  «  but  one  truth  ia  philosophy  and  divinity 
Mi  mtrw^  eotMtrm^  ^^'  cannot  be  true  in  another ;  truth,  in  what  appearanee  aocver, 
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Firstj  It  hath  been  universally  assented  to  by  the  judgments  and 
practices  of  all  nations  in  the  world. 

1.  No  nation  hath  been  exempt  from  it.  All  histories  of  former 
and  latter  ages  have  not  producea  any  one  nation  but  fell  imder  the 
force  of  this  truth.  Though  they  have  differed  in  their  religions, 
they  have  agreed  in  this  truth ;  here  both  heathen,  Turk,  Jew,  and 
Christian,  centre  without  any  contention.  No  quarrel  was  ever  com- 
menced upon  this  score ;  though  about  other  opinions  wars  have  been 
sharp,  and  enmities  irreconcilable.  The  notion  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  was  the  same  in  all,  Indians  as  well  as  Britons,  Americans  as 
well  as  Jews.  It  hath  not  been  an  opinion  peculiar  to  this  or  that 
people,  to  this  or  that  sect  of  philosophers ;  but  hath  been  as  univer- 
sal as  the  reason  whereby  men  are  diflferenccd  from  other  creatures, 

I  so  that  some  have  rather  defined  man  by  animal  religiosum,  than 
animal  rationale.  'Tis  so  twisted  with  reason  that  a  man  cannot  be 
accounted  rational,  unless  he  own  an  object  of  religion ;  therefore  he 
that  imderstands  not  this,  renounceth  his  humanity  when  he  re- 
nounceth  a  Divinity.  No  instance  can  be  given  of  any  one  people 
in  the  world  that  disclaimed  it.  It  hath  been  owned  by  the  wise 
and  ignorant,  by  the  learned  and  stupid,  by  those  who  had  no  other 
guide  but  the  dimmest  light  of  nature,  as  well  as  those  whose  candles 
were  suufied  by  a  more  polite  education,  and  that  without  any  solemn 
debate  and  contention.  Though  some  philosophers  have  been  known 
to  change  their  opinions  in  the  concerns  of  nature,  yet  none  can  be 
proved  to  have  absolutely  changed  their  opinion  concerning  the 
being  of  a  God.  One  diedi  for  asserting  one  God ;  none,  in  the  for- 
mer ages  upon  record,  hath  died  for  asserting  no  God.  Go  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  America,  you  may  find  people  without  some  bro- 
ken pieces  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  not  without  this  signature  and 
stamp  upon  them,  though  they  wanted  commerce  with  other  nations, 
except  as  savage  as  themselves,  in  whom  the  light  of  nature  was  as 
it  were  sunk  into  the  socket,  who  are  but  one  remove  fit)m  brutes, 
who  clothe  not  their  bodies,  cover  not  their  shame,  yet  were  they  as 
soon  known  to  own  a  God,  as  they  were  known  to  be  a  people. 
They  were  possessed  with  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  autnor 
of  the  world ;  had  an  object  of  religious  adoration ;  put  up  prayers  to 
the  deity  they  owned  for  the  good  things  they  wanted,  ana  tne  divert- 
ing the  evils  they  feared.  No  people  so  untamed  where  absolute 
Eerfect  atheism  had  gained  a  footing.  No  one  nation  of  the  world 
nown  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  that  were  without  their  ceremonies, 
whereby  they  signified  their  devotion  to  a  deity.  They  had  their 
places  of  worship,  where  they  made  their  vows,  presented  their 
prayers,  offered  their  sacrifices,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  what 
they  thought  to  be  a  god ;  and  in  their  distresses  run  immediately, 
without  any  deliberation,  to  their  gods :  so  that  the  notion  of  a  deity 
was  as  inward  and  settled  in  them  as  their  own  souls,  and,  indeed, 
runs  in  the  blood  of  mankind.  The  distempers  of  the  understandinc 
cannot  utterly  deface  it ;  you  shall  scarce  find  the  most  distracted 
bedlam,  in  his  raving  fits,  to  deny  a  God,  though  he  may  blaspheme, 
and  fancy  himself  one. 

2.  Nor  doth  the  idolatry  and  multiplicity  of  gods  in  the  world 
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weaken,  but  confirm  this  universal  consent  Wliatsoever  unworthy 
conceits  men  have  had  of  God  in  all  nations,  or  whatsoever  degnui- 
in^  representations  they  have  made  of  him,  yet  they  all  concur  in 
this,  tnat  there  is  a  Supreme  Power  to  be  adored.  Though  one 
people  worshipped  the  sun,  others  the  fire, — and  the  Egyptians,  gods 
out  of  their  nvers,  gardens,  and  fields ;  yet  the  notion  of  a  Deity 
existent,  who  created  and  governed  the  world,  and  conferred  daily 
benefits  upon  them,  was  maintained  by  all,  though  applied  to  the 
stare,  and  in  part  to  those  sordid  creatures.  All  tne  Dagons  of  the 
world  establish  this  truth,  and  fall  down  before  it.  Had  not  the 
nations  owned  the  beine  of  a  God,  they  had  never  offered  incense  to 
an  idol :  had  there  not  been  a  deep  impression  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  they  had  never  exalted  creatures  below  themselves  to  the 
honor  of  altars :  men  could  not  so  easily  have  been  deceived  by 
forged  deities,  if  they  had  not  had  a  notion  of  a  real  one.  Their 
fondness  to  set  up  others  in  the  place  of  God,  evidenced  a  natural 
knowledge  that  there  was  One  who  had  a  right  to  be  worshipped. 
If  there  were  not  this  sentiment  of  a  Deitr,  no  man  would  ever  have 
made  an  image  of  a  piece  of  wood,  worshipped  it,  prayed  to  it,  and 
said,  "  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  God."p  Thej  applied  a  general 
notion  to  a  particular  image.  The  difierence  is  m  the  manner,  and 
immediate  object  of  worship,  not  in  the  formal  ground  of  worship. 
The  worship  sprung  from  a  true  principle,  though  it  was  not  applied 
to  a  right  object:  while  they  were  rational  creatures,  they  could 
not  deface  the  notion ;  yet  while  they  were  corrupt  creatures  it  was 
not  difficult  to  apply  theixiselves  to  a  wrong  object  from  a  true  prin- 
dple.  A  blind  man  knows  he  hath  a  way  to  go  as  well  as  one  of 
the  clearest  sight ;  but  becaiise  of  his  blindness  he  may  miss  the  way 
and  stumble  into  a  ditch.  No  man  would  be  imposed  upon  to  take\ 
a  Bristol  stone  instead  of  a  diamond,  if  he  did  not  know  that  there 
were  such  things  as  diamonds  in  the  world :  nor  any  man  spread  forth 
his  hands  to  an  idol,  if  he  were  altogether  without  the  sense  of  a 
Deity.  Whether  it  be  a  false  or  a  true  God  men  apply  to,  yet  in 
both,  the.natural  sentiment  of  a  God  is  evidenced ;  all  tncir  mistakes 
were  grafts  inserted  in  this  stock,  since  they  would  multiply  gods 
rattier  than  deny  a  Deity. 

How  should  such  a  general  submission  be  entered  into  bv  all  the 
world,  so  as  to  adore  things  of  a  base  alloy,  q  if  the  force  of  religion 
were  not  such,  that  in  any  fashion  a  man  would  seek  the  satisfaction 
of  his  natural  instinct  to  some  object  of  worship  ?  This  great  di- 
versity confirms  this  consent  to  be  a  good  argument,  for  it  evidenceth 
it  not  to  be  a  cheat,  combination  or  conspiracy  to  deceive,  or  a  mu- 
tual inteUigence,  but  every  one  finds  it  in  his  climate,  yea  in  himself. 
People  would  never  have  given  the  title  of  a  God  to  men  or  brutes 
had  there  not  Y>een  a  pre-existing  and  unquestioned  persuasion,  that 
there  was  sucb  a  being; — ^how  cIbc  should  the  notion  of  a  God  come 
into  their  minds?— the  notion  that  there  is  a  God  must  be  more 
ancien^ 

8.  Whatsoever  disputes  there  have  been  in  the  world,  this  of  the 


p/fTf^  ^iJ'''  ^     «  OhMTTon  de  U  S«getM,  Ur.  I  ch,  7.  p.  43,  44.  »  Oaweiul. 
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existence  of  God  was  never  the  subject  of  contention.  All  other 
things  have  been  questioned.  What  jarrings  were  there  among 
philosophers  about  natural  things  1  into  how  many  parties  were  they 
split  1  with  what  animosities  did  they  maintain  their  several  judg- 
ments !  but  we  hear  of  no  solemn  controversies  about  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being :  this  never  met  with  any  considerable  contra- 
diction :  no  nation,  that  hath  put  other  things  to  question,  would 
ever  suffer  this  to  be  disparaged,  so  much  as  by  a  public  doubt.  We 
find  among  the  heathen  contentions  about  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
number  of  gods,  some  asserted  an  innumerable  multitude  of  gods, 
some  aflSrmed  him  to  be  subject  to  birth  and  death,  some  aflirmed 
the  entire  world  was  God;  odiers  fancied  him  to  be  a  circle  of  a  bright 
fire;  others  that  he  was  a  spirit  diffused  through  the  whole  world:* 
yet  they  unanimously  concurred  in  this,  as  the  judgment  of  universal 
reason,  that  there  was  such  a  sovereign  Being :  and  those  that  were 
skeptical  in  everything  else,  and  asserted  that  the  greatest  certainty 
was  that  there  was  nothing  certain,  professed  a  certainty  in  this. 
The  question  was  not  whether  there  Avas  a  First  Cause,  but  what  it 
was.  It  is  much  the  same  thing,  as  the  disputes  about  the  nature 
and  matter  of  the  heavens,  the  sun  and  planets,  though  there  be  great 
diversity  of  judgments,  yet  all  agree  that  there  are  heavens,  sun, 
planets ;  so  all  the  contentions  among  men  about  the  nature  of  God, 
weaken  not,  but  rather  confirm,  that  there  is  a  God,  since  there  was 
never  a  public  formal  debate  about  his  existence.*  Those  that  have 
been  ready  to  pull  out  one  another^s  eyes  for  their  dissent  from  their 
judgments,  sharply  censured  one  another's  sentiments,  envied  the 
births  of  one  another's  wits,  always  shook  hands  with  an  unanimous 
consent  in  this ;  never  censured  one  another  for  being  of  this  persua- 
sion, never  called  it  into  question ;  as  what  was  never  controverted 
among  men  professing  Christianity,  but  acknowledged  by  all,  though 
contending  about  other  things,  has  reason  to  be  judged  a  certain 
truth  belonging  to  the  christian  religion ;  so  what  was  never  sub- 
jected to  any  controversy,  but  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world, 
hath  reason  to  be  embraced  as  a  truth  without  any  doubt., 

4.  This  universal  consent  is  not  prejudiced  by  some  few  dissenters. 
History  doth  not  reckon  twenty  professed  atheists  in  all  ages  in 
the  compass  of  the  whole  world:  and  we  have  not  the  name  of  any 
one  absolute  atheist  upon  record  in  Scripture ;  yet  it  is  questioned, 
Avhether  any  of  them,  noted  in  history  with  that  mfamous  name,  were 
doAvni'ight  dcnicrs  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  rather  because  they 
disparaged  the  deities  commonly  worshipped  by  the  nations  where 
they  lived,  as  being  of  a  clearer  reason  to  discern  that  those  qualities, 
vulgarly  attributed  to  their  gods,  as  lust  and  luxury,  wantonness  and 
quarrels,  werp  unworthy  of  the  nature  of  a  god."  But  suppose  they 
were  really  what  they  are  termed  to  be,  what  are  they  to  the  multi- 
tude of  men  that  have  sprung,  out  of  the  loins  of  Adam?  not  so  much 
as  one  grain  of  ashes  is  to  all  that  were  ever  turned  into  that  form 
by  any  fires  in  your  chimneys.  And  many  more  were  not  sufficient 
to  weigh  down  the  contrary  consent  of  the  whole  world,  and  beat 

•  Amy  rant  dea  Religion,  p.  50.  *  Qaeacnd.  Phys.  §  1,  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  p  291 
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down  an  universal  impression.  Should  the  laws  of  a  country,  agreed 
universally  to  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  be  accounted  vain, 
becaiuse  an  hundred  men  of  those  millions  disapprove  of  them,  when 
act*  their  reason,  but  their  foUy  and  base  interest,  persuades  them  to 
dislike  them  and  dispute  against  them  ?  What  if  some  men  be  blind,/ 
shall  any  conclude  from  thence  that  eyes  are  not  natural  to  men  ? 
shall  we  say  that  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  God  is  not  natural  to 
men,  because  a  very  small  nimiber  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion  ? 
shall  a  man  in  a  dungeon,  that  never  saw  the  sun,  deny  that  there 
ia  a  sun,  because  one  or  two  blind  men  tell  him  there  is  none,  when 
thousands  assure  him  there  is.*  Why  should  then  the  exceptions  of 
a  few,  not  one  to  millions,  discredit  that  which  is  voted  certainly  true 
hy  the  joint  consent  of  the  world  ?  Add  this,  too,  that  if  those  that 
are  reported  to  be  atheists  had  had  any  consiaerable  reason  to  step 
aade  trom  the  common  persuasion  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  a  wonder 
it  met  not  with  entertainment  by  great  numbers  of  those,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  notorious  wickedness  and  inward  disquiets,  might 
reasonably  be  thought  to  wish  in  their  hearts  that  there  were  no 
Goi  It  IS  strange  2"  there  were  any  reason  on  thei^side,  that  in  so 
long  a  space  of  time  as  hath  run  out  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
there  could  not  be  engaged  a  considerable  number  to  frame  a  society 
for  the  profession  of  it.  It  hath  died  with  the  person  that  started  it, 
and  vanished  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

To  conclude  this,  is  it  not  folly  for  any  man  to  deny  or  doubt  of 
the  being  of  a  God,  to  dissent  from  all  mankind,  and  stand  in  con- 
tradiction to  human  nature  ?  What  is  the  general  dictate  of  nature 
is  a  certain  trutL  It  is  impossible  that  nature  can  naturally  and 
universally  lie.  And  therefore  those  that  ascribe  all  to  nature,  and 
set  it  in  the  place  of  God,  contradict  themselves,  if  they  give  not 
credit  to  it  in  that  which  it  universally  affirms.  A  general  consent* 
of  all  nations  is  to  be  esteemed  as  a  law  of  naturcr  Nature  cannot/ 
plant  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an  assent  to  a  falsity,  for  then  the  laws 
of  nature  would  be  destructive  to  the  reason  and  minds  of  men. 
How  is  it  possible,  that  a  falsity  should  be  a  persuasion  spread 
through  all  nations,  engraven  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  men  of  the 
most  towering,  and  men  of  the  most  creeping  understanding ;  that 
they  should  consent  to  it  in  all  places,  and  in  those  places  where  the 
nations  have  not  had  any  known  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the 
known  world?  a  consent  not  settled  by  any  law  of  man  to  constrain 
people  to  a  belief  of  it:  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  any  law  of 
raan  can  constrain  the  belief  of  the  mind.  Would  not  he  deservedly 
be  accounted  a  fool,  that  should  deny  that  to  be  gold  which  hath 
been  tried  and  examined  by  a  great  number  of  knowing  goldsmiths, 
and  hath  passed'  the  test  of  all  their  touch-stones  ?  What  excess  of 
folly  would  it  be  for  him  to  deny  it  to  be  true  gold,  if  it  had  been 
tried  by  all  that  had  skill  in  that  metal  in  all  nations  in  the  world ! 

Secondly,  It  bath  been  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  consent.    It  \ 
hath  been  as  ancient  as  the  first  age  of  the  world ;  no  man  is  able  to 
mention  any  time,  fix>m  the  beginning  of  the  world,  wherein  this 
action  hath  not  been  universally  owned ;  it  is  as  old  as  mankind, 

«  Cteas«iid.  ibid  p^  j^  r  Cicero. 
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and  hath  run  along  with  the  conrse  of  the  sun,  nor  ean  the  date  b 
fixed  lower  than  that 

1.  In  all  the  changes  of  the  world,  this  hath  been  maintained^  L 
the  overtumings  of  tne  government  of  states,  the  alteration  of  mode 
of  worship,  this  hath  stood  imshaken.  The  reasons  upon  which  i 
was  founded  were,  in  all  revolutions  of  time,  accounted  satisfactor 
and  convincing,  nor  could  absolute  atheism  in  the  changes  of  an; 
laws  ever  gain  the  favor  of  any  one  body  of  people  to  be  establishei 
by  a  law.  W  hen  the  honor  of  the  heathen  idols  was  laid  in  the  dusi 
tfas  suffered  no  impair.  The  being  of  one  God  was  more  vigoronal^ 
^  owned  when  the  unreasonableness  of  multiplicity  of  gods  was  mam 
fest ;  and  grew  taller  by  the  detection  of  counterfeits.    When  othc 

Earts  of  the  law  of  nature  have  been  violated  by  some  nations,  thi 
ath  maintained  its  standing.  The  long  series  of  ages  hath  been  b 
far  from  blotting  it  out,  that  it  hath  more  strongly  confirmed  it,  ani 
maketh  further  progress  in  the  confirmation  of  it.  Time,  which  hail 
eaten  out  the  strength  of  other  things,  and  blasted  mere  inventions 
hath  not  been  jble  to  consume  this.  The  discovery  of  all  other  im 
postures,  never  made  this  by  any  society  of  men  to  be  suspected  a 
one.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  name  any  imposture  that  hath  walke 
perpetually  in  the  world  without  being  discovered,  and  whipped  on 
by  some  nation  or  other.  Falsities  have  never  been  so  umversall; 
and  constantly  owned  without  public  control  and  question.  An 
since  the  world  hath  detected  many  errors  of  the  former  age,  an 
learning  been  increased,  this  hath  been  so  far  from  being  dimmec 
that  it  hath  shone  out  clearer  with  the  increase  of  natural  knowledg* 
and  received  fresh  and  more  vigorous  confirmations. 
'  2.  The  fears  and  anxieties  in  the  consciences  of  men  have  give 
men  sufScient  occasion  to  root  it  out,  had  it  been  possible  for  thei 
to  do  it.  If  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  God  had  been  possible  t 
have  been  dashed  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  they  would  have  done : 
rather  than  have  suffered  so  many  troubles  in  their  souls  upon  th 
commission  of  sin ;  since  there  did  not  want  wickedness  ana  wit  i 
so  many  corrupt  ages  to  have  attempted  it  and  prospered  in  it,  ha 
it  been  possible.  How  comes  it  therefore  to  pass,  that  such  a  mult 
tude  of  profligate  persons  that  have  been  in  the  world  since  the  fa 
of  man,  should  not  have  rooted  out  this  principle,  and  dispossesse 
the  minds  of  men  of  tiiat  which  gave  birth  to  their  tormenting  feara 
How  is  it  possible  that  all  should  agree  together  in  a  thing  whic 
created  fear,  and  an  obligation  against  the  interest  of  the  flesh,  if 
had  been  free  for  men  to  discharge  themselves  of  it?  No  man,  i 
far  as  corrupt  nature  bears  sway  in  him,  is  willing  to  live  controlloi 
The  first  man  would  rather  be  a  god  himself-  than  under  one 
why  should  men  continue  this  notion  in  them,  which  shackled  thei 
in  their  vile  inclinations,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power  utterly  to  d< 
face  it?  K  it  were  an  imposture,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  all  tit 
wicked  ages  of  the  world  could  never  discover  that  to  be  a  chea 
which  kept  them  in  continual  alarms  ?  Men  wanted  not  will  to  shall 
off  such  apprehensions ;  as  Adam,  so  all  his  posterity  are  desirous  1 
hide  themselves  from  God  upon  the  commission  of  sin,»  and  by  tk 
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Bune  reason  they  would  liide  God  fix)m  their  souls.  What  is  the 
reaaon  they  could  never  attain  their  will  and  their  wish  by  all  their 
endeavors  r  Could  they  possibly  have  satisfied  themselves  that  there 
were  no  God,  they  had  discardea  their  fears,  the  disturbers  of  the  re- 
pose of  their  lives,  and  been  unbridled  in  their  pleasures.  The  wick- 
edness of  the  world  would  never  have  preserved  that  which  was  a 
perpetual  molestation  to  it,  had  it  been  possible  to  be  razed  out. 

But  since  men  under  the  turmoils  and  lashes  of  their  own  oon 
sciences  could  never  bring  their  hearts  to  a  settled  dissent  fiom  this 
troth,  it  evidenceth,  that  as  it  took  its  birth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
▼orld,  it  cannot  expire,  no  not  in  the  ashes  of  it,  nor  in  anything 
bat  the  r^uction  of  the  soul  to  that  nothing  from  whence  it  sprung. 
This  conception  is  so  perpetual,  that  the  nature  of  the  soul  must  be 
dissolved  iJefore  it  be  rooted  out,  nor  can  it  be  extinct  while  the  soul 
endures. 

8.  Let  it  be  considered  also  by  us  that  own  the  Scripture,  that  the  i 
devil  deems  it  impossible  to  root  out  this  sentiment.  It  seeins  to  be 
so  perpetually  fixed,  that  the  devil  did  not  think  fit  to  tempt  man  to 
the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but  persuaded  him  to  believe 
be  in^ht  ascend  to  that  dimity  and  become  a  god  himself;  Gen.  iii. 
1,  "Buiih  God  said?"  and  he  there  owns  him  (ver.  5),  "  Ye  shall  be- 
come as  gods."  He  owns  God  in  the  question  he  asks  the  woman, 
md  persuades  our  first  parents  to  be  gods  themselves.  And  in  all 
stories,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  devil  was  never  able  to  tincture 
men's  minds  with  a  professed  denial  of  the  Deity,  which  would  have 
opened  a  door  to  a  world  of  more  wickedness  than  hath  been  acted, 
and  took  away  the  bar  to  the  breaking  out  of  that  evil,  which  is 
naturally  in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  the  greater  prejudice  of  hmnan 
societies.  He  wanted  not  malice  to  raze  out  all  the  notions  of  God, 
but  power:  he  knew  it  was  impossible  to  effect  it,  and  therefore  in 
vain  to  attempt  it.  He  set  up  nimself  in  several  places  of  the  igno- 
rant world  as  a  god,  but  never  was  able  to  overthrow  the  opinion  of 
the  being  of  a  God.  The  impressions  of  a  Deity  were  so  strong  as 
not  to  be  struck  out  by  the  malice  and  power  of  hell. 

What  a  folly  is  it  then  in  any  to  contradict  or  doubt  of  this  truth, 
which  all  the  periods  of  time  have  not  been  able  to  wear  out;  which 
all  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  men  with  their  own  consciences  have 
not  been  able  to  destroy ;  which  ignorance  and  debauchery,  its  two 
gi^test  enemies,  cannot  weaken ;  which  all  the  falsehoods  and  errors 
which  have  reigned  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  world,  have  not  been 
able  to  banish ;  which  lives  in  the  consents  of  men  in  spite  of  all 
their  wishes  to^  the  contrary,  and  hath  grown  stronger,  and  shone 
clearer,  by  the  improvements  of  natural  reason !    • 

TUirdly,  l>fatirral  and  innate;  which  pleads  strongly  for  the  per- 
petuity of  it.  It  is  natural,  though  some  think  it  not  a  principle  writ 
m  the  heart  ctT  man  ;h  i^  ^g  ^  natural  that  every  man  is  bom  with  a 

^J-^'*^   *?-  ^  of  some  kind  of  religion  or  other,  which  implies 
iome  object  of  reJigio^     The  impression  of  a  Deity  is  as  common  aa 

iSf  S/^l'S  Xi^^e  asce  withVeason.c    It  is  a  relic  of  knowledge 
after  the  f^^  ^^  ^   fiie  under  ashes,  which  sparkles  as  soon 
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as  erer  the  heap  of  ashes  is  opened    A  notion  sealed  up  in  tho  aoivl 
I  of  eveiy  man  ;^  else  how  comd  those  people  who  were  unknown  to 

one  another,  separate  by  seas  and  moimts,  differing  in  yarions  cus- 
toms and  manner  of  living,  had  no  mutual  intelligence  one  with 
another,  light  upon  this  as  a  common  sentiment,  if  they  had  not  been 
guided  by  one  uniform  reason  in  all  their  minds,  by  one  nature  com- 
mon to  tnem  all:  though  their  climates  be  different,  their  tempers 
and  constitutions  various,  their  imaginations  in  some  things  as  distant 
fipom  one  another  as  heaven  is  from  earth,  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion  not  all  of  the  same  kind;  yet  wherever  you  find  himian 
nature,  you  find  this  settled  persuasion.  So  that  the  notion  of  a  Qod 
'seems  to  be  twisted  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  is  the  first  natural 
branch  of  common  reason,  or  upon  either  the  first  inspection  of  a  man 
into  himself  and  his  own  state  and  constitution,  or  upon  the  first 
sight  of  any  external  visible  object.  Nature  within  man,  and  nature 
^without  man,  agree  upon  the  first  meeting  together  to  form  this  sen- 
timent; that  there  is  a  God.  It  is  as  natural  as  anything  we  call  a 
common  princi])le.  One  thing  which  is  called  a  common  principle 
and  natural  is,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  parts.  If  this  oe 
not  bom  with  us,  yet  the  exercise  of  reason  essential  to  man  settles 
it  as  a  certain  maxim ;  upon  the  dividing  anything  into  several  parts, 
he  finds  every  part  less  than  when  they  were  altogether.  By  the 
same  exercise  of  reason,  we  cannot  cast  our  eyes  upon  anything  in 
the  world,  or  exercise  our  understandings  upon  ourselves,  but  we 
must  presently  imagine,  there  was  some  cause  of  those  things,  some 
cause  of  mysdf  and  my  own  being ;  so  that  this  truth  is  as  natural 
to  man  as  anything  he  can  call  most  natural  or  a  common  principle. 
It  must  be  confessed  by  all,  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  writ  upon 
'  the  hearts  of  men,  which  will  direct  them  to  commendable  actions, 
if  they  will  attend  to  the  writing  in  their  own  consciences.  This  law 
cannot  be  considered  without  the  notice  of  a  Lawgiver.  For  it  is  but 
a  natural  and  obvious  conclusion,  that  some  superior  hand  engrafted 
those  principles  in  man,  since  he  finds  something  in  him  twitching 
him  upon  the  pursuit  of  uncomely  actions,  though  his  heart  be 
mightily  inclined  to  them ;  man  knows  he  never  planted  this  princi- 
ple of  reluctancy  in  his  own  soul;  he  can  never  be  the  cause  of  that 
which  he  cannot  be  Mends  with.  If  he  were  the  cause  of  it,  why 
doth  he  not  rid  himself  of  it?  No  man  would  endure  a  thing  that 
doth  frequently  molest  and  disquiet  him,  if  he  could  cashier  it.  It 
is  therefore  sown  in  man  by  some  hand  more  powerful  than  man, 
which  riseth  so  high,  and  is  rooted  so  strong,  that  all  the  force  that 
man  can  use  cannot  pull  it  up.  If  therefore  this  principle  be  natural 
in  man,  and  the  l^w  of  nature  be  natural,  the  notion  of  a  Lawgiver 
must  be  as  natural,  as  the  notion  of  a  printer,  or  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ter, is  obvious  upon  the  sight  of  a  stamp  impressed.  After  this  the 
multitude  of  effects  in  the  world  step  in  to  strengthen  this  beam  of 
natural  light,  and  the  direct  conclusion  from  thence  is,  that  that 
power  wmch  made  those  outward  objects,  implanted  this  inward 
principle.  This  is  sown  in  us,  bom  witii  us,  and  sprouts  up  with  our 
growtn,  or  as  one  saith;  it  is  like  letters  carved  upon  the  bark  of  a 

*  AmTrant  des  Religiooa,  p.  6-9. 
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yoTing  plant)  which  grows  up  together  with  lis,  and  the  longer  it  grows 
the  letters  are  more  legible.*^ 

This  is  the  ground  of  this  universal  consent,  and  why  it  may  well 
be  tenned  natural.  This  will  more  evidently  appear  to  be  natural, 
because, 

1.  This  consent  could  not  be  by  mere  tradition.     2.  Nor  by  any  I 
mutual  intelligence  of  governors  to  keep  people  in  awe,  which  are 
two  things  the  atheist  pleads ;  the  first  hath  no  strong  foundation, 
and  that  other  is  as  absurd  and  foolish  as  it  is  wicked  and  abomina- 
ble.   3.  Nor  was  it  fear  first  introduced  it 

First,  It  could  not  be  by  mere  tradition.     Many  things  indeed  are 
entertained  by  posterity  which  their  ancestors  delivered  to  them,  and 
tbat  out  of  a  common  reverence  to  their  forefathers,  and  an  opinion 
ftat  they  had  a  better  prospect  of  things  than  the  increase  of  tho 
COTHiption  of  succeeding  ages  would  permit  them  to  have.     But  if 
this  t«  a  tradition  handed  from  our  ancestors,  they  also  must  receive 
HfiDm  theirs;  we  must  then  ascend  to  the  first  man,  we  cannot 
ebe  escape  a  confoimding  ourselves  with  running  into  infinite.   Was 
it  then  the  only  tradition  he  lefk  to  them  ?     Is  it  not  probable  he 
acquainted  them  with  other  things  in  conjunction  -svith  this,  the 
Diture  of  God,  the  way  to  worship  him,  the  manner  of  the  world's 
existence,  his  own  state  ?    We  may  reasonably  suppose  him  to  have 
a  good  stock  of  knowledge;  what  is  become  of  it?    It  cannot  be 
Bupposed,  that  the  first  man  should  acquaint  his  posterity  with  an 
object  of  worship,  and  leave  them  ignorant  of  a  mode  of  worship 
and  of  the  end  of  worship.    We  find  in  Scripture  his  immediate 
posterity  did  the  first  in  sacrifices,  and  without  doubt  they  were  not 
Ignorant  of  the  other :  how  come  men  to  be  so  uncertain  in  all  other 
wmgs,  and  so  confident  of  this,  if  it  were  only  a  tradition  ?     How 
did  debates  and  irreconcilable  questions  start  up  concerning  other 
things,  and  this  remain  untouched,  but  by  a  small  number?    What- 
soever tradition  the  first  man  lefk  besides  this,  is  lost,  and  no  way 
recoverable,  but  by  the  revelation  God  hath  made  in  his  Wor^. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  this  of  a  God  is  longer  lived  than  all  the  rest 
which  we  may  suppose  man  left  to  his  immediate  descendants  ?   How 
come  men  to  retain  the  one  and  forget  the  other?    What  was  the 
reason  this  survived  the  ruin  of  the  rest,  and  surmounted  the  uncer- 
tainties into  which  the  other  sunk?     Was-  it  likely  it  should  be 
handed  down  alone  without  other  attendants  on  it  at  first?     Why 
did  it  not  expire  among  the  Americans,  who  have  lost  the  account 
of  their  own  descent,  and  the  stock  from  whence  they  sprung,  and 
cannot  reckon  above  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  at  most? 
Why  was  not  the  manner  of  the  worship  of  a  God  transmitted  as 
well  as  that  of  his  existence?    How  came  men  to  dissent  in  their 
opinions  concerning  his  nature,  whether  he  was  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal, finite  OT  infinite,  omnipresent  or  limited  ?   Why  were  not  men 
as  negligent  to  transmit  this  of  his  existence  as  that  of  his  nature? 
No  reason  can  be  rendered  for  the  security  of  this  above  the  other, 
but  that  there  is  bo  clear  a  tincture  of  a  Deity  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  sach  traces  and  shadows  of  him  in  the  creatures,  such  indelible 

*  CbarletoD. 
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instincta  within,  and  inyincible  arguments  without  to  keep  up  this 
universal  consent.  The  characters  are  so  deep  that  thej  cannot 
possibly  be  rased  out,  which  would  have  been  one  time  or  other,  in 
one  nation  or  other,  had  it  depended  only  upon  tradition,  since  one 
age  shakes  off  frequently  the  sentiments  of  the  former.  I  cannot 
think  of  above  one  which  may  be  called  a  tradition,  which  indeed 
was  kept  up  among  all  nations,  viz.  sacrifices,  which  could  not  be 
natural  out  instituted.  What  ground  could  they  have  in  nature,  to 
imagine  that  the  blood  of  beasts  could  expiate  and  wash  off  the  guilt 
and  stains  of  a  rational  creature?  Yet  they  had  in  all  places  (but 
among  the  Jews,  and  some  of  them  only)  lost  the  knowleSige  of  the 
reason  and  end  of  the  institution,  which  the  Scripture  acquaints  us 
was  to  typify  and  signify  the  redemption  by  the  Promised  Seed. 
This  trcuution  hath  been  superannuated  and  laid  aside  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  while  this  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Grod  hath  stood 
firm.  But  suppose  it  were  a  tradition,  was  it  likely  to  be  a  mere 
intention  and  figment  of  the  first  man  7  Had  there  been  no  reason  for 
it,  this  posterity  would  soon  have  found  out  the  weakness  of  its  foun- 
dation. What  advantage  had  it  been  to  him  to  transmit  so  great  a 
falsehood  to  kindle  the  fears  or  raise  the  hopes  of  his  posterity,  if 
there  were  no  God?  It  cannot  be  supposed  he  should  be  so  void 
of  that  natural  affection  men  in  all  ages  bear  to  their  descendants, 
as  so  grossly  to  deceive  them,  and  be  so  contrary  to  the  simplicity 
and  plainness  which  appears  in  all  things  nearest  their  originaL 

Secondly,  Neither  was  it  by  any  mutual  intelligence  of  governors 
among  themselves  to  keep  people  in  subjection  to  them.  If  it  were 
a  political  design  at  first,  it  seems  it  met  with  the  general  nature  of 
mankind  very  ready  to  give  it  entertainment 

'  1.  It  is  unaccountable  how  this  should  come  to  pass.  It  must  be 
either  by  a  joint  assembly  of  them,  or  a  mutual  correspondence.  If 
by  an  assembly,  who  were  the  persons?  Let  the  name  of  any  one 
be  mentioned.  When  was  the  time  ?  Where  was  the  place  of  this 
appearance?  By  what  authority  did  they  meet  together?  Who 
made  the  first  motion,  and  first  started  this  great  principle  of  policy? 
By  what  means  could  they  assemble  fix)m  such  distant  parts  of  tne 
world?  Human  histories  are  utterly  silent  in  it,  and  the  Scripture, 
the  ancientest  historv,  gives  an  account  of  the  attempt  of  Babel,  but 
not  a  word  of  any  aesign  of  this  nature.  What  mutual  correspon- 
dence could  such  have,  whose  interests  are  for  the  most  part  differ- 
ent, and  their  designs  contrary  to  one  another  ?  How  could  they,  who 
were  divided  by  such  vast  seas,  have  this  mutual  converse  ?  How 
could  those  who  were  different  in  their  customs  and  manners,  agree 
so  imanimously  together  in  one  thing  to  gull  the  people?  K  there 
had  been  such  a  correspondence  between  the  governors  of  all  nations, 
what  is  the  reason  some  nations  should  be  unknown  to  the  world 
till  of  late  times  ?  How  could  the  business  be  so  secretly  managed, 
as  not  to  take  vent,  and  issue  in  a  discovery  to  the  world  ?  Can 
reason  suppose  so  many  in  a  joint  conspiracy,  and  no  man's  con- 
science in  his  life  under  sharp  afflictions,  or  on  his  death-bed,  when 
conscience  is  most  awakened,  constrain  him  to  reveal  openly  the 
cheat  that  beguiled  the  world  ?    How  came  they  to  be  so  unanimous 
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in  this  notioii,  and  to  differ  in  their  rites  almost  in  every  country? 
why  could  they  not  agree  in  one  mode  of  worship  throughout  all 
the  world,  as  well  as  in  this  imiversal  notion  ?    K  there  were  not  a 
mutual  intelligence,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  in  every  nation  such 
a  state-engineer  should  rise  up  with  the  same  trick  to  keep  people  in 
awe.    What  is  the  reason  we  cannot  find  any  law  in  any  one  nation 
to  constrain  men  to  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  since  politic 
stratagems  have  been  often  fortified  by  laws?    Besides,  such  men 
iDske  use  of  principles  received  to  effect  their  contrivances,  and  are 
not  so  impolitic  as  to  build  designs  upon  principles  that  have  no 
foundation  in  nature.    Some  heathen  lawgivers  nave  pretended  a 
oonveise  with  their  gods,  to  make  their  bws  be  received  by  the 
people  with  a  greater  veneration,  and  fix  with  stronger  obligation 
the  observance  and  perpetuity  of  them ;  but  this  was  not  the  intro- 
dodiig  a  new  principle,  out  the  supposition  of  an  old  received  notion, 
thai  were  was  a  Qod,  and  an  appucation  of  that  principle  to  their 
nesent  design.    The  pretence  had  been  vain  had  not  the  notion  of  a 
uod  been  ingrafted.    Politicians  are  so  little  possessed  with  a  rev- 
ezence  of  Grod,  that  the  first  mightv  one  in  the  Scripture  (which  may 
reasonably  gain  with  the  atheist  the  credit  of  the  ancientest  history 
in  the  world),  is  represented  without  any  fear  of  God.^    An  invader 
and  oppressor  of  his  neighbors,  and  reputed  the  introducer  of  a  new 
Toiship,  and  bein^  the  first  that  built  cities  after  the  flood  (as  Cain 
was  the  first  builder  of  them  before  the  flood),  built  also  idolatry 
with  them,  and  erected  a  new  worship,  and  was  so  &r  from  strength- 
ening that  notion  the  people  had  of  God,  that  he  endeavored  to  cor- 
rupt it.      The  first  idolatry  in  common  histories  being  noted  to 
Dioceed  £rom  that  part  of  the  world;  the  ancientest  idol  being  at 
oabvlon^  and  supposed  to  be  first  invented  by  this  person :  whence, 
by  the  way,  perhaps  Rome  is  in  Hie  Revelations  called  Babylon,  with 
respect  to  tnat  similitude  of  their  saint-worship,  to  the  idolatry  first 
Bet  up  in  that  place.5    'Tis  evident  politicians  have  ofl«n  changed 
the  worship  oi  a  nation,  but  it  is  not  upon  record  that  the  first 
thoue^hts  01  an  object  of  worship  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of 
people  by  any  tricK  of  theirs. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  argument,  the  being  of  a  (Jod  is 
owned  by  some  nations  that  have  scarce  any  form  of  policy  among 
them.  *Tis  as  wonderful  how  any  wit  should  hit  upon  such  an 
invention,  as  it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  it  to  any  human  device,  if  there 
were  not  prevailing  arguments  to  constrain  the  consent.  Besides, 
how  is  it  possible  they  should  deceive  themselves?  What  is  the 
leaaon  the  greatest  politicians  have  their  fears  of  a  Deity  upon  their 
ODJnst  practices,  as  well  as  other  men  they  intend  to  befool?  How 
many  of  them  have  had  forlorn  consciences  upon  a  death-bed,  upon 
the  consideration  of  a  God  to  answer  an  account  to  in  another  world  ? 
Is  it  credible  thev  should  be  frighted  by  that  wherewith  they  knew 
they  beguiled  otners?    No  man  satisfying  his  pleasures  would  im- 

f  Otm.  X.  P.  "  ITimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  »  Or  if  we  understand 
it  m  aoDM  timk,  that  be  defended  hia  inyasions  under  a  pretext  of  the  preaervinff  religion, 
il  aMTorca  «•  thmt  Uk«re  wu  a  notion  of  on  object  of  reueion  before,  arnce  no  religion  can 
W  witlN»ot  4D  olsjccft  of  worddp. 
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pose  such  a  deceit  upon  himself  to  render  and  make  himself  more 
miserable  than  the  creatures  he  hath  dominion  over. 

2.  It  is  unaccountable  how  it  should  endure  so  lonff  a  time ;  that 
this  policy  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  ground  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  exercise  an  empire  over  them,  and  meet  with 
such  an  universal  success.  If  the  notion  of  a  God  were  a  state- 
engine,  and  introduced  by  some  political  grandees,  for  the  ease  of 
government,  and  preserving  people  with  more  facility  in  order,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  the  first  broachers  of  it  were  never  upon  record? 
There  is  scarce  a  false  opinion  vented  in  the  world,  but  may,  as  a 
stream,  be  traced  to  the  first  head  and  fount^ain.  The  inventors  of 
particular  forms  of  worship  are  known;  and  the  reasons  why  they 
prescribed  them  known ;  but  what  grandee  was  the  author  of  this  r 
Who  can  pitch  a  time  and  person  that  sprung  up  this  notion  ?  If 
any  be  so  insolent  as  to  impose  a  cheat,  he  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  "be  so  successful  as  to  deceive  the  whole  world  for  many  a^: 
impostures  pass  not  iree  through  the  whole  world  without  examma- 
tion  and  discovery :  falsities  have  not  been  universally  and  constantly 
owned  without  control  and  question.  *  If  a  cheat  imposeth  upon  some 
towns  and  countries,  he  will  be  found  out  by  the  more  piercing  in- 
quiries of  other  places ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  name  any  imposture 
that  hath  walked  so  long  in  its  disguise  in  the  world,  without  being 
immasked  and  whipped  out  by  some  nation  or  other.  K  this  haa 
been  a  mere  trick,  there  woula  have  been  as  much  craft  in  some  to 
discern  it  as  there  was  in  others  to  contrive  it.  No  man  can  be 
imagined  so  wise  in  a  kingdom,  but  others  may  be  found  as  wise  as 
himself:  and  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  so  many  clear-sighted  men 
in  all  ages  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  not  endeavour  to  free  the 
world  from  so  great  a  falsity.  It  cannot  be  found  that  a  trick  of 
state  should  always  beguile  men  of  the  most  piercing  insights,  as 
well  as  the  most  credulous :  that  a  few  crafty  men  shonid  bd(X)l  all 
the  wise  men  in  the  world,  and  the  world  lie  in  a  belief  of  it  and 
never  like  to  be  freed  from  it.^    What  is  the  reason  the  succeeding 

toliticians  never  knew  this  stratagem;  since  their  maxims  are  usually 
anded  to  their  successors.* 

This  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  God,  owes  not  itself  to  any  im- 
posture or  subtility  of  men :  if  it  had  not  been  agreeable  to  common 
nature  and  reason,  it  could  not  so  long  have  borne  sway.    The  im- 

Eosed  yoke  would  have  been  cast  off  bjr  multitudes ;  men  would  not 
ave  cnarged  themselves  with  that  which  was  attended  with  conse- 
quences displeasing  to  the  flesh,  and  hindered  them  from  a  full  swing 
of  their  rebellious  passions;  such  a  shackle  would  have  mouldered 
of  itself,  or  been  broke  by  the  extravagances  human  nature  is  inclined 
unto.  The  wickedness  of  men,  without  question,  hath  prompted 
them  to  endeavour  to  unmask  it,  if  it  were  a  cosenage,  but  could 
never  yet  be  so  successful  as  to  free  the  world  from  a  persuasion,  or 
their  own  consciences  from  the  tincture  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
It  must  be  therefore  of  an  ancienter  date  than  the  craft  of  statesmen, 
and  descend  into  the  world  with  the  first  appearance  of  human  na- 

^  Fotherby  de  Theomastiz,  p.  64.  *  And  there  is  not  a  Richlieu  but  leaves  bii 

axioms  to  a  Masarine. 
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tore.  Time,  which  hath  rectified  many  errors,  improves  this  notion, 
makes  it  shock  down  its  roots  deeper  and  spread  its  branches  larger. 
It  must  be  a  natural  truth  that  shines  clear  by  the  detection  of 
those  errors  that  have  befooled  the  world,  and  the  wit  of  man  is 
never  able  to  name  any  human  author  that  first  insinuated  it  into  the 
beh'efe  of  men. 

Thirdly,  Nor  was  it  fear  first  introduced  it.    Fear  is  the  conse- 
quent of  wickedness.     As  man  was  not  created  with  any  inherent 
dn,  so  he  was  not  created  with  any  terrifying  fears ;  the  one  had 
been  against  the  holiness  of  the  Creator,  the  other  against  his  good- 
ne«B:  fear  did  not  make  this  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  the  being  of 
a  Deity  was  the  cause  of  this  fear,  after  his  sense  of  angering  the 
Deity  by  his  wickedness.    The  object  of  fear  is  before  the  act  of 
fear;  there  could  not  be  an  act  of  fear  exercised  about  the  Deity,  till 
it  was  believed  to  be  existent,  and  not  only  so,  but  offended :  for  God 
IS  existent  only,  is  not  the  object  of  fear  or  love;  it  is  not  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thing  that  excites  any  of  those  affections,  but  the  relation 
a  thing  bears  to  us  in  particular.    God  is  good,  and  so  the  object  of 
love,  as  well  as  just,  and  thereby  the  object  of  fear.   He  was  as  much 
called  Lbve^  and  Mens,  or  Mind^  in  regard  of  his  goodness  and  un- 
derstanding,  by  the  heathens,   as  much  as  by  any  other  name. 
Neither  of  those  names  were  proper  to  insinuate  fear;  neither  was 
fear  the  first  principle  that  made  the  heathens  worship  a  God ;  they 
o&red  sacrifices  out  of  gratitude  to  some,  as  well  as  to  other,  out  of 
fcar;  the  fear  of  evils  in  the  world,  and  the  hopes  of  relief  and 
assistance  from  their  gods,    and  not  a  terrifVing  fear    of   God, 
was  the  principal  sprinff  of  their  worship.    When  calamities  from 
the  hands  of  men,  or  judgments  by  the  influences  of  Heaven  were 
i^n  them,  they  implored  that  which  they  thought  a  deity ;  it  was 
Dot  their  fear  of  him,  but  a  hope  in  his  goodness,  and  persuasion  of 
remedy  fix)m  him,  for  the  averting  those  evils  that  rendered  them 
adorers  of  a  God:  if  they  had  not  had  pre-existing  notions  of  his 
being  and  goodness,  they  would  never  have  made  addresses  to  him, 
or  so  fitjquently  sought  to  that  they  only  apprehended  as  a  terrifj^ing 
object^    When  you  hear  men  calling  upon  God  in  a  time  of  affright- 
ing thunder,  you  cannot  imagine  that  the  fear  of  thunder  did  first 
introduce  the  notion  of  a  God,  but  implies,  that  it  was  before  appre- 
hended by  them,  or  stamped  upon  them,  though  their  fear  doth  at 
present  actuate  that  belief  and  engage  them  in  a  present  exercise  of 
piety ;  and  whereas  the  Scripture  saith,  "  The  fear  of  God  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom,""  or  of  all  religion;  it  is  not  understood  of  a 
distracted^  and  terrifying  fear,  but  a  reverential  fear  of  him,  because 
of  htt  holiness ;  or  a  worship  of  him,  a  submission  to  him,  and  sincere 
seeking  of  him. 

Well,  then,  is  it  not  a  folly  for  an  atheist  to  deny  that  which  is  the 
reason  and  common  sentiment  of  the  whole  world ;  to  strip  himself 
of  homanity,  run  coimter  to  his  own  conscience,  prefer  a  private  be 
kae  an  universal  jucfanent  give  the  lie  to  his  own  nature  and  reason, 
smart  tbmgs  impogg,^/^  ^  ^  proved,  nay,  impossible  to  be  acted, 
^™*°f^^^^^  support  of  his  fancy  against  the  common 
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persuasion  of  the  world,  and  against  himself  and  so  mucb  of  God  an 
IS  manifest  in  him  and  every  man?'' 

.     Season  11.  It  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  all  creatures  or  all 
'  things  in  the  world  manifest^    Let  us  yiew  this  in  Scripture,  since 
we  acknowledge  it,  and  after  consider  the  arguments  from  natural 
reason. 

The  apostle  resolves  it  Qlom.  i.  19,  20),  "  The  invisible  things  of 
him  from  the  creation  of  tne  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
so  that  they  are  without  excuse."  They  know,  or  might  know,  hj 
the  things  that  were  made,  the  eternity  and  power  of  God ;  their 
sense  might  take  a  circuit  about  every  oqject,  and  their  minds  collect 
the  being  and  something  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  The  first 
discourse  of  the  mind  upon  the  sight  of  a  delicate  piece  of  workman- 
ship, is  the  conclusion  of  the  being  of  an  artificer,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  skill  and  industry.  The  apostle  doth  not  say,  the  invisible 
things  of  God  are  beltevedy  or  they  nave  an  opinion  of  them,  but  they 
are  seen,  and  clearly  seen.  They  are  like  crystal  glasses,  which  give 
a  clear  representation  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  like  that  mirror, 
reported  to  be  in  a  temple  in  Arcadia,  which  represented  to  the 
spectator,  not  his  own  face,  but  the  image  of  that  deity  which  he 
worshipped.  The  whole  world  is  like  a  looking-glass,  wnich,  whole 
^  and  entire,  represents  the  image  of  God,  and  every  broken  piece  of 
it,  every  little  shred  of  a  creature  doth  the  like ;  not  only  the  great 
ones,  elephants  and  the  leviathan,  but  ants,  flies,  worms,  whose  bodies 
rather  than  names  we  know:  the  greater  cattle  and  the  creeping 
things  (Gen.  L  24) ;  not  naming  there  any  intermediate  creature,  to 
direct  us  to  view  him  in  the  smaller  letters,  as  well  as  the  greater 
characters  of  the  world.  His  name  is  "glorious,"  and  his  attributes 
are  excellent  "in  all  the  earth;"?  in  every  creature,  as  the  glory  of 
the  sun  is  in  every  beam  and  smaller  flash ;  he  is  seen  in  every  in- 
sect, in  every  spire  of  grass.  The  voice  of  the  Creator  is  in  the  most 
contemptible  creature.  The  apostle  adds,  that  they  are  so  clearly 
seen,  that  men  are  inexcusable  if  they  have  not  some  knowledge  cf 
God  by  them ;  if  they  might  not  certainly  know  them,  they  might 
have  some  excuse :  so  that  his  existence  is  not  only  probably,  but 
demonstratively  proved  fix)m  the  things  of  the  worlds 

Especially  the  neavens  declare  him,  which  (Jod  "  stretches  out  like 
a  curtain,"'  or,  as  some  render  the  word,  a  "skin,"  whereby  is  signi- 
fied, thai  heaven  is  as  an  open  book,  which  was  anciently  made  of 
the  skins  of  beasts,  that  by  the  knowledge  of  them  we  may  be  taught 
the  knowledge  of  God.  Where  Scripture  was  not  revealed,  the 
world  served  for  a  witness  of  a  God;  whatever  arguments  the  Scrip- 
ture uses  to  prove  it,  are  drawn  from  nature  (though,  indeed,  it  doth 
not  so  much  prove  as  suppose  the  existence  of  a  God) ;  but  what 
arguments  it  uses  are  from  the  creatures,  and  particularly  the  heavens, 
which  are  the  public  preachers  of  this  doctrine.  The  breath  of  God 
sounds  to  all  the  worH  through  those  organ-pipes.  His  being  is  visi- 
ble in  their  existence,  his  wisdom  in  th^ir  frame,  his  power  in  tbeii 

■  Rom  L  19.  "  Jupiter  est  quodcunqve  videt,  Aq.  9  Psalm  yiiL  1. 

4  Banes  in  Aquin.  P&r.  2.  Qu.  8.  Artie.  3.  p.  78.  ooL  2.  '  Psalm  cIt.  % 
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km.  Ids  goodness  in  their  usefulness.  They  have  a  voice,  and 
r  voice  is  as  intelligible  as  any  common  language.*  And  those 
•0  plain  lieralds  of  a  Deity,  that  the  heaven  mistook  them  for 
MB,  and  gave  them  a  particular  adoration,  which  was  due  to 
t  God  they  declared.  The  first  idolatry  seems  to  be  of  those 
kTcnly  bodies,  which  began  probably  in  the  time  of  Nimrod.  In 
i%  time  it  is  certain  they  admired  the  glory  of  the  sun,  and  the 
i^tness  of  the  moon,  not  without  kissing  their  hands,  a  sign  of 
loration.*  It  is  evident  a  man  may  as  wen  doubt  whether  there  be 
.lan,  when  he  sees  his  beams  gilding  the  earth,  as  doubt  whe^er 
kre  be  a  God,  when  he  sees  his  works  spread  in  the  world. 

%d  things  in  the  world  declare  the  existence  of  a  God.  1.  In 
Aeb  production.  2.  Harmony.  3.  Preservation.  4.  Answering 
tbdr  several  ends. 

first,  In  their  production.  The  declaration  of  the  existence  of 
Qodwas  the  chiet  end  for  which  they  were  created,  that  the  notion 
of  a  supreme  and  independent  Eternal  Being  might  easier  incur  into 
4c  active  understanding  of  man  from  the  objects  of  sense,  dispersed 
ill  erery  comer  of  the  world,  that  he  might  pay  a  homage  and  devo- 
twa  to  the  Lord  of  all  (Isai.  xl.  12,  13,  18,  19,  &c.),  "  &ve  you  not 
understood  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  it  is  he  that  sits  upon 
fte  circle  of  the  heaven,"  &c.  How  could  this  great  heap  be  brought 
iaio being,  unless  a  God  had  framed  it?  Every  plant,  every  atom, 
»  well  as  every  star,  at  the  first  meeting,  whispers  this  in  our  ears, 
"I  have  a  Creator ;  I  am  witness  to  a  Deity."  Who  ever  saw  statues 
or  pictures  but  presently  thinks  of  a  statuary  and  limner?  Who 
beholds  garments,  ships,  or  houses,  but  understands  there  was  a 
wejiver,  a  carpenter,  an  architect?"  Who  can  cast  his  eyes  about 
the  world,  but  must  think  of  that  power  that  formed  it,  and  that  the 
jfoodness  which  appears  in  the  formation  of  it  hath  a  perfect  residence 
m  some  bein^?  "  Those  things  that  are  good  must  flow  firom  some- 
tldng  perfectly  good :  that  which  is  chief  m  any  kind  is  the  cause  of 
ill  of  that  kind.  Fire,  which  is  most  hot,  is  toe  cause  of  all  things 
vhich  are  hot  There  is  some  being,  therefore,  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  that  perfection  which  is  in  the  creature ;  and  this  is  God." 
Uiguin.  1  qu.  2.  Artie.  8.)  All  things  that  are  demonstrate  something 
oom  whence  they  are.  All  things  have  a  contracted  perfection,  and 
what  they  have  is  communicated  to  them.  Perfections  are  parcelled 
out  among  several  creatures.  Anything  that  is  imperfect  cannot 
exist  of  itaelfl  We  are  led,  therefore,  by  them  to  consider  a  foimtain 
which  bubbles  up  in  all  perfection ;  a  hand  which  distiibutes  those 
sereral  degrees  of  being  and  perfection  to  what  we  see.  We  see  that 
irhich  is  imperfect ;  our  minds  conclude  something  perfect  to  exist 
before  it  Our  eye  sees  the  streams,  but  our  understanding  riseth  to 
ihe  head ;  as  the  eye  sees  the  shadow,  but  the  understanding  informs 
IS  whether  it  be  the  shadow  of  a  man  or  of  a  beast. 

God  haih  given  us  sense  to  behold  the  objects  in  the  world,  and 
mderstanding  V>  reason  his  existence  from  them.  The  understand- 
ig  cannot  conceive  a  thing  to  have  made  itself;  that  is  against  all 

•  -  For  t fciei^  ▼oic«  Kocth  to  the  end  of  the  earth,"  Psalm  xix,  1 , 2.         «  Joh  xxxi.  26, 27 
•PbOtf.  eac  »'«t*T.Tlj»b.I>oj^TaiiLLUb.i.o.l,p.4^iomowhatohanged. 
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reason.  As  they  are  made,  they  speak  out  a  Maker,*  and  cannot  be 
a  trick  of  chance,  since  they  are  made  with  such  an  immense  wisdom, 
that  is  too  big  for  the  grasp  of  all  human  understanding.  Those 
that  doubt  whether  the  existence  of  God  be  an  implanted  principle, 
yet  agree  that  the  effects  in  the  world  lead  to  a  supreme  and  universal 
cause ;  and  that  if  we  have  not  the  knowledge  of  it  rooted  in  our 
natures,  yet  we  have  it  by  discourse ;  since,  by  all  masters  of  reason, 
ti  processus  in  infinitum  must  be  accounted  impossible  in  subordinate 
causes.    This  will  appear  in  several  things. 

I.  The  world  and  every  creature  had  a  beginning.  Tlie  Scripture 
ascertains  this  to  us.y     David,  who  was  not  the  first  man,  gives  the 

S raise  to  God  of  his  being  "curiously  wrought,"  &c.  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14, 15.) 
bd  gave  betng  to  men,  and  plants,  and  beasts,  before  they  gave 
being  to  one  another.  He  gives  being  to  them  now  as  the  Fountain 
of  all  being,  though  the  several  modes  of  being  are  from  the  several 
natures  of  second  causes. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  we  are  ascertained  that  they  were  made  by  the 
true  God ;  that  they  were  made  by  his  word ;  that  they  were  made 
of  nothing ;  and  not  only  this  lower  world  wherein  we  live,  but, 
according  to  the  Jewish  division,  the  world  of  men,  the  world  of 
stars,  and  the  world  of  spirits  and  souls.  We  do  not  waver  in  it,  or 
doubt  of  it,  as  the  heathen  did  in  their  disputes ;  we  know  they  are 
the  workmanship  of  the  true  God,  of  that  God  we  adore,  not  of  falae 
gods;  "by  his  word,"  without  any  instrument  or  engine,  as  in  earthly 
structures ;  "  of  things  which  do  not  appear,"  without  any  pre-existent 
matter,  as  all  artificial  works  of  men  are  framed.  Yet  the  proof  of 
the  beginning  of  the  world  is  affirmed  with  good  reason ;  and  if  it 
had  a  Deginning,  it  had  also  some  higher  cause  than  itself:  every 
effect  hath  a  cause. 

The  world  was  not  eternal,  or  from  eternity.*  The  matter  of  the 
world  cannot  be  eternal.  Matter  cannot  subsist  without  form,  nor 
put  on  any  form  without  the  action  of  some  cause.  This  cause  must 
be  in  being  before  it  acted ;  that  which  is  not  cannot  act.  The  cause 
of  the  world  must  necessarily  exist  before  any  matter  was  endued 
with  any  form;  that,  therefore,  cannot  be  eternal  before  which 
another  did  subsist ;  if  it  were  from  eternity,  it  would  not  be  subject 
to  mutation.  If  the  whole  was  from  eternity,  why  not  also  the  parts; 
what  makes  the  changes  so  visible,  then,  if  eternity  would  exempt  it 
fix)m  mutability  ? 

1.  Time  cannot  be  infinite,  and,  therefore,  the  world  not  eternal. 
All  motion  hath  its  beginning ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  must  say  the 
number  of  heavenly  revolutions  of  days  and  nights,  which  are  past 
to  this  instant,  is  actually  infinite,  which  cannot  be  in  nature.*  If  it 
were  so,  it  must  needs  oe  granted  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole; 
because  infinite  being  equal  to  infinite,  the  number  of  days  past,  in 
all  ages  to  the  beginning  of  one  year  being  infinite  (as  they  would 
be,  supposing  the  world  had  no  beginning)  would  by  consequence 
be  equal  to  tne  nimiber  of  days  which  shall  pass  to  the  end  of  the 

'  Rom.  i.  20.  y  Gen.  i.  "  By  faith  wc  understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  bf 

the  word  of  God,"  <fec  Hcb.  xi.  8. 
>  DaiUe  20.  Serm.  Psalm  ciL  26.  p.  18,  14.  •  Daille»  ut  supra. 
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ions — some  were  bom  into  the  world,  and  some  died.  Now 
iral  condition  of  generation  is,  that  a  man  doth  not  generate 
nor  a  sheep  a  lamb,  as  soon  as  ever  itself  is  brought  mto  the 
but  get  strength  and  vigor  bj  degrees,  and  must  arrive  to  a 
stated  age  before  they  can  produce  the  like ;  for  whilst  any- 
little  and  below  the  due  a^je,  it  cannot  increase  its  kind.  Men, 
e,  and  other  creatures,  did  propagate  their  kind  by  the  same 
t  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  born,  but  in  the  intcrv^al  of  some 
nd  children  grew  up  by  degrees  in  the  mothers  womb  till 
re  fit  to  be  brought  lortli.  If  this  bo  so,  then  there  could  not 
berual  succession  of  propagating ;  for  there  is  no  eternal  con- 
n  of  time.  Time  is  always  to  be  conceived  as  having  one 
bre  another ;  but  that  perpetuity  of  nativities  is  always  after 
ne,  wherein  it  could  not  be  for  the  weakness  of  age.    If  no  f 

en,  can  conceive  a  propagation  from  eternity,  there  must  be  J 

beginning  of  generation  in  time,  and,  consequently,  the  crea-  v 

ore  made  in  time.  J 

he  world  were  eternal,  it  must  have  been  in  the  same  posture  Ii 

now,  in  a  state  of  generation  and  corruption ;  and  so  comip-  ;** 

ist  have  been  as  eternal  as  generation,  and  then  things  that  ? 

jrate  and  cornipt  must  have  eternally  been  and  eternally  not  li 

sen:  there  must  be  some  first  way  to  set  generation  en  work."<^  ** 

ist  lose  ourselves  in  our  conceptions ;  we  cannot  conceive  a  ^ . 

before  a  child,  as  well  as  we  cannot  conceive  a  child  before  a  | 

and  reason  is  quite  bewildered,  and  cannot  return  into  a  right  [, 

conception,  till  it  conceive  one  first  of  every  kind :  one  first  : 

le  first  animal,  one  first  plant,  from  whence  others  do  proceed, 
fument  is  \manswerablo,  and  the  wisest  atheist  (if  any  atheist  i 

^alleil  wise)  cannot  unloose  the  knot.  We  must  come  to  some-  f 

lat  is  first  in  every  kind,  and  this  first  must  have  a  cause,  not  i 

same  kind,  but  infinite  and  independent;  otherwise  men  run  I 
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spring  out  of  the  earth  as  plants  and  trees  do  ;d  that  cannot  be ;  why 
should  not  the  earth  produce  men  to  this  day,  as  it  dolii  plante  and 
trees  ?  He  was  therefore  made ;  and  whatsoever  is  made  hath  some 
cause  that  made  it,  which  is  God.  If  the  world  were  uncreated,  it 
were  then  immutable,  but  every  creature  upon  the  earth  is  in  a  con- 
tinual flux,  always  changing:®  if  things  be  mutable,  they  were 
created ;  if  created,  they  were  made  by  some  author :  whatsoever 
hath  a  beginning  must  have  a  maker ;  if  the  world  hath  a  beginning, 
there  was  then  a  time  when  it  was  not ;  it  must  have  some  cause  to 
produce  it.  That  which  makes  is  before  that  which  is  made,  and 
this  is  Qod. 

IT.  Which  will  appear  further  in  this  proposition.  No  creature  can 
make  itself;  the  world  could  not  make  itself. 

If  every  man  had  a  beginning,  every  man  then  was  once  nothing ; 
he  could  not  then  make  himsel:^  because  nothing  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  something;  *  The  Lord  he  is  God ;  he  hath  made  us,  and  not  we 
ourselves.'  (Ps.  c.  8.)  Whatsoever  begun  in  time  was  not ;  and  when 
it  was  nothing,  it  had  nothing,  and  could  do  nothing ;  and  therefore 
could  never  give  to  itself,  nor  to  any  other,  to  be,  or  to  be  able  to 
do :  for  then  it  gave  what  it  had  not,  and  did  what  it  could  not 
Since  reason  must  acknowledge  a  first  of  every  kind,  a  first  man.  Ac, 
it  must  acknowledge  him  created  and  made,  not  by  himself:^  why  have 
not  other  men  since  risen  up  by  themselves,  not  by  chance  r  why 
hath  not  chance  produced  thie  like  in  that  long  time  the  world  hath 
stood?  If  we  never  knew  anything  give  being  to  itself,  how  can  we 
imagine  anything  ever  could  ?  If  the  chiefest  part  of  this  lower 
world  cannot,  nor  any  part  of  it  hath  been  known  to  give  being  to 
itself,  then  the  whole  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  any  being  to  itself: 
man  did  not  form  himself;  his  boay  is  not  from  hunself ;  it  would 
then  have  the  power  of  moving  itself,  but  that  it  is  not  able  to  live  or 
act  without  the  presence  of  the  soul.  Whilst  the  soul  is  present,  the 
body  moves ;  when  that  is  absent^  the  body  lies  as  a  senseless  log, 
not  having  the  least  action  or  motion.  His  soul  could  not  form 
itself.  Can  that  which  cannot  form  the  least  mote,  the  least  grain 
of  dust,  form  itself  a  nobler  substance  than  any  upon  the  earth? 
This  will  be  evident  to  every  man's  reason,  if  we  consider, 

1.  Nothing  can  act  before  it  be.  The  first  man  was  not,  and 
therefore  could  not  make  himself  to  be.  For  anything  to  produce 
itself  is  to  act;  if  it  acted  before  it  was,  it  was  then  something  and 
nothing  at  the  same  time ;  it  then  had  a  being  before  it  had  a  being; 
it  actea  when  it  brought  itself  into  being.  How  could  it  act  without 
a  being,  without  it  was?  So  that  if  it  were  the  cause  of  itself  it 
must  be  before  itself  as  well  as  after  itself;  it  was  before  it  was;  it 
was  as  a  cause  before  it  was  as  an  efiect  Action  always  supposeth 
a  principle  from  whence  it  flows ;  as  nothing  hath  no  existence,  so 
itnath'no  operation:  there  must  be,  therefore,  something  of  real 
existence  to  jgive  a  being  to  those  things  that  are,  and  every  cause 
must  be  an  effect  of  some  other  before  it  be  a  cause.  To  be  and  not 
to  be  at  the  same  time,  is  a  manifest  contradiction,  which  would  be, 
if  anything  made  itsel£    That  which  makes  is  always  before  thai 

'  PetaT.utmipra,p.ia        •  Damason.       '  Petar.Tlieo.  Dog.  Tom.  I  lilx  I  o.  2.  p.  14. 
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himaelf  wliat  he  would ;  if  Le  had  had  the  setting  his  own  boiindd^ 
he  would  have  set  none  at  all ;  for  what  should  restrain  him?  No 
man  now  wants  ambition  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  and  if  the  first  man 
had  not  been  determined  by  another,  but  had  given  himself  being, 
he  would  not  have  remained  in  that  determinate  being,  no  more  than 
a  toad  would  remain  a  toad,  if  it  had  power  to  make  itself  a  m^n, 
and  that  power  it  would  have  had,  if  it  had  given  itself  a  being. 
Whatsoever  gives  itself  being,  would  give  itself  all  degrees  of  being, 
and  so  would  have  no  imperfection,  because  every  imperfection  is  a 
want  of  some  degree  of  being.  He  that  could  give  himself  matter 
and  life,  might  give  himself  everything.  *»  The  giving  of  life  is  an 
act  of  omnipotence ;  and  what  is  omnipotent  in  one  thing  may  be 
in  all.  Besides,  if  the  first  man  had  made  himself  he  would  haye 
conveyed  himself  to  all  his  posterity  in  the  same  manner ;  every 
man  would  have  had  all  the  perfections  of  the  first  man,  as  every 
creature  hath  the  perfections  of  the  same  kind,  from  whence  it  natu- 
rally issues ;  all  are  desirous  to  communicate  what  they  can  to  their 
posterity.  Commimicative  goodness  belongs  to  every  nature.  Every 
plant  propagates  its  kind  in  the  same  perfection  it  hath  itself;  and  md 
nearer  anything  comes  to  a  rational  nature,  the  greater  affection  it 
hath  to  that  which  descends  from  it;  therefore  this  affection 'belongs 
to  a  rational  nature  much  more.  The  first  man,  therefore,  if  he  had 
had  power  to  give  himself  being,  and,  consequently,  all  perfection, 
he  would  have  had  as  much  power  to  convey  it  down  to  his  posterity; 
no  impediment  could  have  stopped  his  way ;  then  all  souls  proceed- 
ing from  that  first  man  would  have  been  equally  intellectual.  What 
should  hinder  them  from  inheriting  the  same  perfections?  Whence 
should  they  have  divers  qualifications  and  differences  in  their  under- 
standings? No  man  then  would  have  been  subject  to  those  weak- 
nesses, doubtings,  and  unsatisfied  desires  of  knowledge  and  perfection. 
But  being  all  souls  are  not  alike,  it  is  certain  they  depend  upon  some 
other  cause  for  the  communication  of  that  excellency  they  have.  If 
the  perfections  of  man  be  so  contracted  and  kept  within  certain 
bounds,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  in  his  own  power,  .and  so 
were  not  from  himself.  Whatsoever  hath  a  determinate  being  must 
be  limited  by  some  superior  cause.  There  is,  therefore,  some  superior 
power,  that  hath  thus  determined  the  creature  by  set  bounds  and  dis- 
tinct measures,  and  hath  assigned  to  every  one  its  proper  nature,  that 
it  should  not  be  greater  or  less  than  it  is ;  who  hath  said  of  every 
one  as  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
further;"*  and  this  is  God.  Man  could  not  have  reserved  any  i)er- 
fection  from  his  posterity ;  for  since  he  doth  propagate  not  by  choice, 
but  nature,  he  could  no  more  have  kept  back  any  perfection  from 
them,  than  he  could,  as  he  pleased,  have  given  any  perfection  be- 
longing to  his  nature  to  them. 

4.  That  which  hath  power  to  give  itself  being,  cannot  want  power 
to  preserve  that  being.  Preservation  is  not  more  difficult  than  crea- 
tion. If  the  first  man  made  himself,  why  did  he  not. preserve  him- 
self?   He  is  not  now  among  the  Uving  in  the  world.    How  came  he 

*  Therefore  the  heathens  called  God  rd  6v,  the  only  Being.  Other  things  were  not 
beings,  because  they  had  not  all  degrees  of  being.  '      *  Job  xxxtUL  1 1. 
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to  be  80  feeble  aa  to  sink  into  the  grave  7  Why  did  he  not  inspire 
himself  with  new  heat  and  moisture,  and  fill  ms  languishing  limbs 
and  declining  body  with  new  strength  ?  Why  did  he  not  chase  away 
diseases  and  death  at  the  first  approach  ?  What  creature  can  find 
the  dost  of  the  first  man  7  All  ins  posterity  traverse  the  stage  and 
retire  again ;  in  a  short  space  their  age  depsuis,  and  is  removed  from 
them  '  as  a  shepherd's  tent/  and  is  ^  cut  off  with  pining  sickness/^^ 
'The  life  of  man  is  as  a  wind,  and  like  a  cloud  that  is  consumed  and 
yanishes  away.  The  eye  that  sees  him  shall  see  him  no  more ;  he 
letoms  not  to  his  house,  neither  doth  his  place  know  him  any  more.'^ 
The  Scripture  gives  us  the  reason  of  this,  and  lays  it  upon  tne  score 
of  sin  against  his  Creator,  which  no  man  without  revelation  can  give 
anj  satisfiictory  accoimt  o£  Had  the  first  man  made  himself,  he  nad 
been  sufficient  for  himself^  able  to  support  himself  without  the  assist- 
aoce  of  any  creature.  He  would  not  nave  needed  animals  and  plants, 
aad  other  nelps  to  nourish  and  refresh  him,  nor  medicines  to  cure 
hizn.  He  could  not  be  beholden  to  other  things  for  his  suppprt,  which 
he  is  certain  he  never  made  for  himself  His  own  nature  would  have 
oontmued  that  vigor,  which  once  he  had  conferred  upon  himself. 
He  would  not  have  needed  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun ;  he  would 
have  wanted  nothing  sufficient  for  himself  in  himself;  he  needed  not 
have  sought  without  himself  for  his  own  preservation  and  comfort. 
What  depends  upon  another  is  not  of  itself ;  and  what  depends  upon 
things  inferior  to  itself  is  less  of  itself  Since  nothing  can  subsist  of 
iiael^  since  we  see  those  things  upon  which  man  depends  for  his 
Dounshment  and  subsistence,  growing  and  decaying,  starting  into  the 
world  and  retiring  fit)m  it,  as  well  as  man  himself;  some  preserving 
cause  must  be  concluded,  upon  which  all  depends. 

5.  K  the  first  man  did  produce  himself  why  did  he  not  produce 
himself  before? 

It  hath  been  already  proved,  that  he  had  a  beginning,  and  could 
not  be  from  eternity.  Why  then  did  he  not  make  himself  before  ? 
Not  because  he  would  not.  For  having  no  being,  he  could  have  no 
will ;  he  could  neither  be  willing  nor  not  willing.  K  he  could  not 
then,  how  could  he  afterwards  r  If  it  were  in  his  own  power,  he 
could  have  done  it,  he  would  have  done  it ;  if  it  were  not  in  his  own 

S>wer,  then  it  was  in  the  power  of  some  other  cause,  and  that  is  God« 
ow  came  he  by  that  power  to  produce  himself  7  K  the  power  of 
producing  himself  were  communicated  by  another,  then  man  could 
not  be  the  cause  of  himself  That  is  the  cause  of  it  which  commimi^ 
cated  that  power  to  it.  But  if  the  power  of  being  was  in  and  from 
lumflelf  ana  in  no  other,  nor  communicated  to  him,  man  would  always 
have  been  in  act,  and  always  have  existed ;  no  hindrance  can  be  con* 
oeived.  For  that  which  had  the  power  of  being  in  itself  was  invin- 
cible by  anythii^  that  should  stand  in  the  way  of  its  own  being. 

We  may  conclude  from  hence,  the  excellency  of  the  Scripture ; 
that  it  is  a  word  not  to  be  refdsed  credit.  It  gives  us  the  most  rational 
account  of  things  in  tbe  Ist  and  2d  of  Genesis,  which  nothing  in 
the  world  else  is  able  to  do. 

nL  No  eratttme  could  make  the  world.    No  creature  can  create 

f  ^■■■■li  iftzviu.  i9  »  Job.  vil  ft-9. 
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another.  If  it  creates  of  nothing,  it  is  then  omnipotent  and  so  not  a 
creature.  K  it  makes  something  of  matter  unfit  for  that  which  is 
produced  out  of  it,  then  the  inquiry  will  be,  Who  was  the  cause  of 
the  matter?  and  so  we  must  arrive  to  some  uncreated  being,  the 
cause  of  all.  Whatsoever  gives  being  to  any  other  must  l^  the 
highest  being,  and  must  possess  all  the  perfections  of  that  which  it 
gives  being  to.  What  visible  creature  is  there  which  possesses  the 
perfections  of  the  whole  world  ?  If  therefore  an  invisible  creature 
made  the  world,  the  same  inquiries  will  return  whence  that  creature 
had  its  being  ?  for  he  could  not  make  himself.  If  any  creature  did 
create  the  world,  he  must  do  it  by  the  strength  and  virtue  of  another, 
which  first  gave  him  being,  and  this  is  God.  For  whatsoever  hath 
its  existence  and  virtue  of  acting  from  another,  is  not  God.  K  it  hath 
its  virtue  from  another,  it  is  then  a  second  cause,  and  so  supposeth 
a  first  cause.  It  must' have  some  cause  of  itself,  or  be  eternally  exist- 
ent. If  eternally  existent,  it  is  not  a  second  cause,  but  God;  if  not 
eternally  existent,  we  must  come  to  something  at  length  which  was 
the  cause  of  it,  or  else  be  bewildered  without  being  able  to  give  an 
account  of  anything.  We  must  come  at  last  to  an  infinite,  eternal, 
independent  Being,  that  was  the  first  cause  of  this  structure  and  &bric 
wherein  we  and  all  creatures  dwell.  The  Scripture  proclaims  this 
aloud,  "  I  am  the  Lord  and  there  is  none  else :  I  form  the  light,  and 
I  create  darkness."™  Man,  the  noblest  creature,  cannot  of  nimself 
make  a  man,  the  chiefest  part  of  the  world.  If  our  parents  only, 
without  a  superior  power,  made  our  bodies  or  souls,  they  would  know 
the  frame  of  them ;  as  he  that  makes  a  lock  knows  the  wards  of  it ; 
he  that  makes  any  curious  piece  of  arras,  knows  how  he  sets  the 
various  colors  together,  and  how  many  threads  went  to  each  division 
in  the  web ;  he  tnat  makes  a  watch,  having  the  idea  of  the  whole 
work  in  his  mind,  knows  the  motions  of  it,  and  the  reason  of  those 
motions.  But  both  parents  and  children  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  their  souls  and  bodies,  and  of  the  reason  of  their  motions. 
God  only,  that  had  the  supreme  hand  in  forming  us,  in  whose  "  book 
all  our  members  are  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned,"" 
knows  what  we  all  are  ignorant  of  If  man  hath  in  an  ordinary  course 
of  generation  his  being  chiefly  from  a  higher  cause  than  his  parents, 
the  world  then  certainly  had  its  being  from  some  infinitely  wise  in- 
telligent Being,  which  is  Grod.  K  it  were,  as  some  fancy,  made  by  an 
assembly  of  atoms,  there  must  be  «ome  infinite  intelligent  cause  that 
made  them,  some  cause  that  separated  them,  some  cause  that  mingled 
them  together  for  the  piling  up  so  comely  a  structure  as  the  world. 
It  is  the  most  absurd  tning  to  think  they  should  meet  together  by 
hazard,  and  rank  themselves  in  that  order  we  see,  without  a  higher 
and  a  wise  agent  So  that  no  creature  could  make  the  world.  For 
supposing  any  creature  was  formed  before  this  visible  world,  and 
mignt  have  a  nand  in  disposing  things,  yet  he  must  have  a  cause  of 
himself  anid  must  act  by  the  virtue  and  strength  of  another,  and  ttiis 
is  God. 

rV.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  there  is  a  first  cause  of  thi 
which  we  call  CKkL    There  must  be  something  supreme  in  the  oi 

"  luOah  zIt,  6,  7.    Deat  it.  S0.  ■  FuOm  eixxix.  16^ 
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•if  nature,  something  Tfhicli  is  greater  than  all,  which  hath  nothing 
beyond  it  or  above  it^  otherwise  we  must  run  in  infinitum.    We  see 
not  a  river,  but  we  conclude  a  fountain ;  a  watch,  but  we  conclude 
an  artificer.     As  all  number  begins  from  unity,  so  all  the  multitude 
of  things  in  the  world  begins  firom  some  unity,  oneness  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  it.     It  is  natural  to  arise  from  a  view  of  those  things,  to  thp 
conception  of  a  nature  more  perfect  than  any.    As  from  heat  mixed 
with  cold,  and  light  mixed  with  darkness,  men  conceive  and  arise  in 
their  understandings  to  an  intense  heat  and  a  pure  light ;  and  from 
a  corporeal  or  bodily  substance  joined  with  an  incorporeal,  (as  man 
is  an  earthly  body  and  a  spiritual  soul,)  we  ascend  to  a  conception  of 
a  substance  purely  incorporeal  and  spiritual :  so  from  a  multitude  of 
thmes  in  the  world,  reason  leads  us  to  one  choice  being  above  alL 
And  since  in  all  natures  in  the  world,  we  still  find  a  superior  nature ; 
the  nature  of  one  beast,  above  the  nature  of  another ;  the  nature  of 
man  above  the  nature  of  beasts ;  and  some  invisible  nature,  the  work- 
er of  strange  effects  in  the  air  and  earth,  which  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  visible  cause,  we  must  suppose  some  nature  above  all  those, 
of  unconceivable  perfection. 

Every  skeptic,  one  that  doubts  whether  there  be  anything  real  or 
no  in  the  world,  that  counts  everything  an  appearance,  must  neces- 
sarily own  a  first  cause.®  They  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  but  that 
there  is  some  first  cause  which  makes  the  things  appear  so  to  them. 
Hey  cannot  be  the  cause  of  their  own  appearance.  For  as  nothing 
can  nave  a  being  from  itself,  so  nothing  can  appear  by  itself  and  ite 
own  force.  Notning  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  But  that 
which  is  not  and  yet  seems  to  be ;  if  it  be  the  cause  why  it  seems  to 
be  what  it  is  not,  it  may  be  said  to  be  and  not  to  be.  fiut  certainly 
80ch  persons  must  think  themselves  to  exist  If  they  do  not,  they 
cannot  think ;  and  if  they  do  exist,  they  must  have  some  cause  of 
that  existence.  So  that  which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselves,  we 
most  in  reason  own  a  first  cause  of  the  world.  Well  then  might  the 
P^ahnist  term  an  atheist  a  fool,  that  disowns  a  God  against  his  own 
reason.  Without  owning  a  God  as  the  first  cause  of  the  world,  no 
man  can  give  any  toleraole  or  satisfactory  account  of  the  world  to 
Us  own  reason.    And  this  first  cause, 

L  Must  necessarily  exist.     It  is  necessary  that  He  by  whom  all 

thinps  are,  should  be  before  all  things,  and  nothing  iJefore  him.P 

And  if  nothing  be  before  him,  he  comes  not  from  any  other;  .and 

then  he  always  was,  and  without  beginning.    He  is  from  himself; 

not  that  he  once  was  not,  but  because  he  hath  not  his  existence  from 

another,  and  therefore  of  necessity  he  did  exist  from  all  eternity. 

Nothing  can  make  itself,  or  bring  itself  into  being;  therefore  there 

must  DC  some  being  which  hath  no  cause,  that  depends  upon  no 

other,  never  was  produced  by  any  other,  but  was  what  he  is  from 

etemitjr,  and  cannot  be  otherwise ;  and  is  not  what  he  is  by  will,  but 

natore,  ncoesBarily  existing,  and  always  existing  without  any  capa- 

6tv  OT  poflBsibUi^  ever  not  to  bo. 

2.  Most  be  infinitely  perfect.   Since  man  knows  he  is  an  imperfect 
betog,  he  must  snppoa^  tiie  perfections  he  wants  are  seated  in  some 

•  Ccee^  wam.^VhmtA.^%,^^^       »  PetaT.TheoIDog.Toin.LUb.lc4.pilO,  11. 
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other  being  whicli  liath  limited  him,  and  fmon  which  he  depends. 
Whatsoever  we  conceive  of  excellency  or  peircction,  must  be  in  Qod. 
For  we  can  conceive  no  perfection  but  what  God  hath  given  us  a 
power  to  conceive.  Ana  he  that  gave  us  a  power  to  conceive  a 
transcendent  perfection  above  whatever  we  saw  or  heard  o^  hath 
much  more  in  himself;  else  he  could  not  give  us  such  a  conception. 

Secondly,  As  the  production  of  the  world,  so  the  harmony  of  all 
the  parts  of  it  declare  the  being  and  wisdom  of  a  God.  Without  the 
acknowledging  God,  the  atheist  can  ^ve  no  account  of  those  things. 
The  multitude,  elegancy,  variety,  and  beauty  of  all  things  are  steps 
whereby  to  ascend  to  one  fountain  and  original  of  them.  Is  it  not  a 
folly  to  deny  the  being  of  a  wise  agent,  who  sparkles  in  the  beauty 
and  motions  of  the  heavens,  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
is  writ  upon  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  plants  ?  As  the  cause  is  known 
by  the  effects,  so  the  wisdom  of  the  cause  is  known  by  the  elegancy 
of  the  work,  the  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Who  can 
imagine  the  worla  could  be  rashly  made,  and  without  consultation, 
which,  in  every  part  of  it,  is  so  artificially  framed?  No  work  of  art 
springs  up  of  its  own  accord.^  The  world  is  framed  by  an  excellent 
art,  and,  therefore,  made  by  some  skilful  artist.  As  we  hear  not  a 
melodious  instrument,  but  we  conclude  there  is  a  musician  that 
touches  it,  as  well  as  some  skilful  hand  that  framed  and  disposed  it 
for  those  lessons;  and  no  man  that  hears  the  pleasant  sound  of  a  lute 
but  will  fix  his  thoughts,  not  upon  the  instrument  itself,  but  upon  the 
<  skill  of  the  artist  that  made  it,  and  the  art  of  the  musician  that  strikes 
it,  though  he  should  not  see  the  first,  when  he  saw  the  lute,  nor  see 
the  other,  when  he  hears  the  harmony :  so  a  rational  creature  confines 
not  his  thoughts  to  his  sense  when  he  sees  the  sun  in  its  glory,  and 
the  moon  walking  in  its  brightness ;  but  riseth  up  in  a  contemplation 
and  admiration  of  that  Infinite  Spirit  that  composed,  and  filled  them 
with  such  sweetness.     This  appears, 

1.  In  the  linking  contrary  quahties  together.    All  things  are  com- 

Sounded  of  the  elements.  Those  are  endued  with  contrary  qualitieB, 
ryness  and  moisture,  heat  and  cold.  These  would  always  be  con- 
tending with  and  infesting  one  another's  rights,  till  the  contest  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  one  or  both.  Where  fire  is  predominant,  it 
would  suck  up  the  water ;  where  water  is  prevalent,  it  would  quench 
the  fire.  The  heat  would  wholly  expel  the  cold,  or  the  cold  over- 
power the  heat;  vet  we  see  them  chained  and  linked  one  within 
another  in  every  body  upon  the  earth,  and  rendering  mutual  offices 
for  the  benefit  of  that  body  wherein  they  are  seated,  and  all  conspir- 
ing together  in  their  particular  quarrels  for  the  public  interest  of  the 
body.  How  could  those  contraries,  that  of  themselves  observe  no 
order,  that  are  always  preying  upon  one  another,  jointly  aoooxd 
together  of  themselves,  for  one  common  end,  if  they  were  not  linked 
in  a  common  band,  and  reduced  to  that  order  by  some  incomprehen- 
sible wisdom  and  power,  which  keeps  a  hand  upon  them,  oxdcra  their 
motions  and  directs  their  events,  and  makes  them  friejidly  pass  into 
one  another's  natures?  CJonfusion  had  been  the  result -o£  ^e  d\sQor4 
and  diversity  of  their  natuies ;  no  comp^ition  could  \vx)i,ve  ^y^^n  ^ 

0  Fhilo.  JndaB.  Petav.  Theo.  Dog.  Tom.  I.  lUx  i.  c.  1.  p.  ^ 
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thoae  conflicting  qualities  for  the  frame  of  any  body,  nor  any  harmony 
arose  from  so  many  jarring  strings,  if  they  had  not  been  reduced  into 
concord  by  one  that  is  supreme  Lord  over  them,  and  knows  how  to 
dispose  their  varieties  and  enmities  for  the  public  good.  If  a  man 
should  see  a  large  city  or  country,  consisting  of  great  multitudes  of 
men,  of  different  tempers,  full  of  frauds,  and  factions,  and  animosities 
in  dieir  natures  against  one  another,  yet  living  together  in  good  order 
and  peace,  witteut  oppressing  and  invading  one  another,  and  joining 
together  for  the  pubhc  good,  he  would  presently  conclude  there  were 
some  excellent  governor,  who  tempered  them  by  his  wisdom,  and 
uieserved  the  public  peace,  though  he  had  never  yet  beheld  him  with 
his  eye.'  It  is  as  necessary  to  conclude  a  God,  who  moderates  the 
contrarieties  in  the  world,  as  to  conclude  a  wise  prince  who  overrules 
the  contrary  dispositions  in  a  state,  making  every  one  to  keep  his 
own  bounds  ana  confines.  Things  that  are  contrary  to  one  another 
subsist  in  an  admirable  order. 

.  2.  In  the  subserviency  of  one  thing  to  another.  All  the  members 
of  living  creatures  are  curiously  fitted  for  the  service  of  one  another, 
destined  to  a  particular  end,  and  endued  with  a  virtue  to  attain  that 
end,  and  so  distinctly  placed,  that  one  is  no  hindrance  to  the  other  in 
its  operatioi2S.'  Is  not  this  more  admirable  than  to  be  the  work  of 
chance,  which  is  incapable  to  settle  such  an  order,  and  fix  particular 
and  general  ends,  causing  an  exact  correspondency  of  all  the  parts 
with  one  another,  and  every  part  to  conspire  together  for  one  com- 
mon end?  One  thing  is  fitt^  for  another.  The  eye  is  fitted  for  the 
sun,  and  the  sun  fitted  for  the  eye.  Several  sorts  of  food  are  fitted 
fin*  several  creatures,  and  those  creatures  fitted  with  organs  for  the 
paitaJdng  that  food. 

(L)  Subserviency  of  heavenly  bodies.    The  sun,  the  heart  of  the 
wcdo,  is  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  good  of  the  world,  as  the  heart  of 
man  is  for  the  good  of  the  body.*    How  conveniently  is  the  sun 
placed,  at  a  distance  from  the  earth,  and  the  upper  heavens,  to 
enlighten  the  stars  above,  and  enliven  the  earth  below  I    If  it  were 
eitber  higher  or  lower,  one  part  would  want  its  influences.    It  is  not 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  heavens ;  the  earth,  then,  which  lives  and 
froctLfies^j  its  influence  would  have  been  exposed  to  a  perpetual 
winter  and  dullness,  unable  to  have  produced  anything  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  man  or  beast    If  seated  lower,  the  earth  had  been  parched 
vfif  the  world  made  iminhabitable,  and  lon^  since  had  been  consumed 
to  ashes  by  the  strength  of  its  heat    Consider  the  motion,  as  well  as 
the  situation  of  the  sun.    Had  it  stood  stQl,  one  part  of  the  world 
had  been  cherished  l^  its  beams,  and  the  other  Icfl  in  a  desolate 
widowhood,  in  a  disconsolate  darkness.    Besides,  the  earth  would 
have  had  no  shelter  from  its  perpendicular  beams  striking  perpetually, 
and  without  any  remission,  upon  it.     The  same  incommodities  would 
hare  followed  upon  its  fixedness  as  upon  its  too  great  nearness.     By 
a  constant  day,  the  beauty  of  the  stars  had  been  obscured,  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  moUo^g  been  prevented,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
^nooB  wiadoxn  ^^   ^  Creator,  in  those  choice   ''  works  of  his 

''^Jite^^O^     ^*«laT.  Theol  Dog.  Tom.  I.  lib.  I  c.  1.  p.  4,  6. 
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fingers,^'"  had  been  veiled  from  our  eyes.  It  moves  in  a  fixed  linn 
visits  all  parts  of  tlie  earth,  scatters  in  the  day  its  refreshing  blesaiiif 
in  every  creek  of  the  earth,  and  removes  the  mask  from  the  othc 
beauties  of  heaven  in  the  night,  which  sparkle  out  to  the  glory  o 
the  Creator.  It  spreads  its  hght,  warms  the  earth,  cherisheth  d 
seeds,  excites  the  spirit  in  the  earth,  and  brings  fruit  to  matunfe] 
Yiew  aJso  the  air,  the  vast  extent  between  heaven  and  earth,  whic 
serves  for  a  water-course,  a  cistern  for  water,  to  bedew  the  fiswe  o 
the  sun-burnt  earth,  to  satisfy  the  desolate  ground,  and  to  cause  tfa 
"  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth."*  Could  chance  appoii 
the  clouds  of  the  air  to  interpose  as  £Eins  between  the  scorching  hei 
of  the  sun,  and  the  £aint  bodies  of  the  creatures  ?  Can  that  be  111 
"  father  of  the  rain,  or  beget  the  drops  of  dew?"/  Could  anythin 
so  blind  settle  those  ordmances  of  neaven  for  the  preservation  o 
creatures  on  the  earth  ?  Can  this  either  bring  or  stay  the  bottles  o 
heaven,  when  the  "  dust  grows  into  hardness,  and  tne  clouds  deav 
fast  together?"* 

(2.)  Subserviency  of  the  lower  world,  the  earth,  and  sea,  whic 
was  created  to  be  inhabited,  (Isa.  xlv.  18.)  The  sea  affords  water  1 
the  rivers,  the  rivers,  like  so  many  veins,  are  spread  through  ib 
whole  body  of  the  earth,  to  refresh  and  enable  it  to  bring  forth  fru 
for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast,  (Ps.  civ.  10,  11.^  "  He  senc 
the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  hills ;  they  ^y 
drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thuB 
He  causes  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  the  herb  for  the  servic 
of  man,  that  he  may  Bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth."  (ver.  14 
The  trees  are  provided  for  shades  against  the  extremity  of  heat, 
refuge  for  the  panting  beasts,  an  "  habitation  for  birds,"  wherein  t 
make  their  nests  (ver.  17),  and  a  basket  for  their  provision.  Ho^ 
are  the  valleys  and  moimtains  of  the  earth  disposed  for  the  pleasui 
and  profit  of  man !  Every  year  are  the  fields  covered  with  harvest 
for  tne  nourishing  the  creatures;  no  part  is  barcn,  but  beneficial  t 
man.  The  mountains  that  are  not  clothed  with  grass  fbr  his  foo( 
are  set  with  stones  to  make  him  an  habitation;  they  have  their  p 
culiar  services  of  metals  and  minerals,  for  the  conveniency  and  con 
fort,  and  benefit  of  man.  Things  which  are  not  fit  for  his  food,  ai 
medicines  for  his  cure,  imder  some  painful  sickness.  Where  th 
earth  brings  not  forth  com,  it  brings  forth  roots  for  the  service  o 
other  creatures.  Wood  abounds  more  in  those  countries  where  th 
cold  is  stronger  than  in  others.  Can  this  be  the  result  of  chance,  c 
not  rather  of  an  Infinite  Wisdom?  Consider  the  usefulness  of  th 
sea,  for  the  supply  of  rivers  to  refresh  the  earth :  "  Which  go  u 
by  the  mountains  and  down  by  the  valleys  into  the  place  Go 
hath  founded  for  them"  (Ps.  civ.  8):  a  store-house  for  fish,  for  th 
nourishment  of  other  creatures,  a  snop  of  medicines  for  cure,  an 
pearls  for  ornament:  the  band  that  ties  remote  nations  together,  b 

g'ving  opportunity  of  passage  to,  and  commerce  with,  one  anothe 
ow  should  that  natural  inclination  of  the  sea  to  cover  the  eartJ 
submit  to  this  subserviency  to  the  creatures  ?  Who  hath  poundc 
in  this  fluid  mass  of  water  in  certain  limits,  and  confined  it  to  i 

•  Pi.  viii.  3.         «  Job  xxxviii.  26,  27.         J  Job  rxxviii.  28.         •  Job xxxNiii.  31 , 88 
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•  own  channel,  for  the  accominodation  of  such  creatures,  who,  by  its 
common  law,  can  only  be  upon  the  earth  ?  Naturally  the  earth  was 
covered  with  the  deep  a^  with  a  garment ;  the  waters  stood  above 
the  mountains.  "  Who  set  a  bound  that  they  might  not  pass  ovcr,*'«' 
that  they  return  not  again  to  cover  the  earth?  Was  it  blind  chance 
or  an  Infinite  Power,  that  "  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  and  made 
Aick  darkness  a  swaddling  band  for  it,  and  said,  Hitherto  shall  thou 
come  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ?"^ 
An  things  are  so  ordered,  that  they  are  not  propter  se,  hut  propter  aliud. 
What  aavantage  accrues  to  the  sim  by  its  unwearied  rolling  about 
the  world  ?  Doth  it  increase  the  perfection  of  its  nature  by  all  its 
dicuits  ?  No ;  but  it  serves  the  inferior  world,  it  impregnates  things 
br  its  heat.  Not  the  most  abject  thing  but  hath  its  end  and  use. 
lIlieTe  is  a  straight  connection :  the  earth  could  not  bring  forth  fiiiit 
without  the  heavens ;  the  heavens  could  not  water  the  earth  without 
vapors  from  it 

(3.)  All  this  subserviency  of  creatures  centres  in  man.    Other  crea- 
tures are  served  by  those  things,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  they  are 
provided  for  their  nourishment  and  refreshment,  as  well  as  ours ;« 
jet^  both  they,  and  all  creatures  meet  in  man,  as  lines  in  their  cen- 
ties.     Things  that  have  no  life  or  sense,  are  made  for  those  that  have 
both  life  and  sense ;  and  those  that  have  life  and  sense,  are  made  for 
those  that  are  endued  with  reason.    When  the  Psalmist  admiringly 
oonaiders  the  heavens,  moon  and  stars,  he  intimates  man  to  be  the 
end  for  which  they  were  created  (Ps.  viii.  3,  4):  "  What  is  man,  that 
thou  art  nundfiil  of  him?"    He  expresseth  more  particularly  the 
d(Hninion  that  man  hath  '*  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  whatsoever  passes  through  the  paths  of  the  sea"  (ver.  6- 
^;  and  concludes  fix)m  thence,  the  "excellency  of  God's  name  in 
all  the  earth."    All  things  in  the  world,  one  way  or  other,  centre  in 
aa  nsefrdness  for  man ;  some  to  feed  him,  some  to  clothe  him,  some 
to  delight  him,  others  to  instruct  him,  some  to  exercise  his  wit,  and 
others  nis  strength.    Since  man  did  not  make  t^em,  he  did  not  also 
order  them  for  his  own  use.    If  they  conspire  to  serve  him  who  never 
made  them,  they  direct  man  to  acknowledge  another,  who  is  the 
jant  Creator  both  of  the  lord  and  the  servants  under  his  dominion; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  inferior  natures  are  ordered  bv  an  invisible 
hand  for  the  good  of  man,  so  the  nature  of  man  is,  by  the  same  hand, 
ordered  to  acknowledge  the  existence  and  the  glory  of  the  Creator 
of  him.     This  visible  order  man  knows  he  did  not  constitute ;  he 
did  not  settle  those  creatures  in  subserviency  to  himself;  they  were 
placed  in  that  order  before  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  them,  or 
existence  of  himself;  which  is  a  question  God  puts  to  Job,  to  con- 
sider of  (Job  xxxviii.  4):  "Where  wast  thou  wnen  I  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth?  declare,  if  thou  hast  imderstanding."    All  is 
ordered  for  man^a  use ;  the  heavens  answer  to  the  earth,  as  a  roof  to  a 
jfloor,  both  composing  a  delightful  habitation  for  man ;  vapors  ascend 
fiom  the  earin,  and  the  heaven  concocts  them,  and  returns  them 
\meik  in  welcome  ahowers  for  the  supplying  of  the  earth.^     The  hght 

«^.  «,  ».  *  Job  xxxTiil  8,  9,  11. 

^Trioitate,  PP*  tS,  18.  <  Jer.  z.  18. 
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of  the  sun  descends  to  beautify  the  earth,  and  emplojrs  its  heat  to 
midwife  its  firuits,  and  this  for  the  good  of  the  community,  whereof 
man  is  the  head ;  and  though  all  creatures  have  distinct  natures,  and 
must  act  for  particular  ends,  according  to  the  law  of  their  creation, 
yet  there  is  a  joint  combination  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  the 
common  end ;  just  as  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  from  what  part 
soever  they  come,  whether  north  or  south,  fall  into  the  sea,  for  the 
supply  of  that  mass  of  waters,  which  loudly  proclaims  some  infinitely 
wise  nature,  who  made  those  things  in  so  exact  an  harmony.  "  As 
in  a  clock,  the  hammer  which  strikes  the  bell  leads  us  to  the  next 
wheel,  that  to  another,  the  little  wheel  to  a  greater,  whence  it  derives 
its  motion,  this  at  last  to  the  spring,  which  acquaints  us  that  there 
was  some  artist  that  framed  them  in  this  subordination  to  one  another 
for  this  orderly  motion."® 

(4.)  This  order  or  subserviency  is  regular  and  uniform ;  eveiything 
is  aetermined  to  its  particular  nature.^  The  sun  and  moon  mate  day 
and  night,  months  and  years,  determine  the  seasons,  never  are  de- 
fective in  coming  back  to  their  station  and  place ;  they  wander  not 
from  their  roads,  shock  not  against  one  another,  nor  hinder  one 
another  in  the  functions  assigned  them.  From  a  small  grain  or  seed, 
a  tree  springs,  with  body,  root,  bark,  leaves,  fruit  of  the  same  shape, 
figure,  smell,  taste ;  that  there  should  be  as  many  parts  in  one,  as  in 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  no  more ;  and  that  in  the  womb  of  a  sen- 
sitive creature  should  be  formed  one  of  the  same  kind,  with  all  the 
due  members,  and  no  more ;  and  the  creature  that  produceth  it  knows 
not  how  it  is  formed,  or  how  it  is  perfected.  If  we  say  this  is  nature, 
this  nature  is  an  intelligent  being ;  if  not,  how  can  it  direct  all  causes  to 
such  imiform  ends?  if  it  be  intelligent,  this  nature  must  be  the  sune 
we  call  God,  "  who  ordered  evenr  herb  to  yield  seed,  and  every  fruit 
tree  to  yield  finit  after  its  kindf,  and  also  everv  beast,  and  every 
creeping  thing  after  its  kind."  (Gen.  i.  11,  12,  24.^  And  everything 
is  determined  to  its  particular  season ;  the  sap  nseth  from  the  root 
at  its  appointed  tim(\  enlivening  and  clothing  the  branches  with  a 
new  garment  at  such  a  time  of  the  sun's  returning,  not  wholly  hin- 
dered by  any  accidental  coldness  of  the  weather,  it  being  oftencolder 
at  its  return,  than  it  was  at  the  sun's  departure.  All  things  have 
their  seasons  of  flourishing,  budding,  blossoming,  bringing  forth 
fruit ;  they  ripen  in  their  seasons,  cast  their  leaves  at  the  same  time, 
throw  off  their  old  clothes,  and  in  the  spring  appear  with  new  gar- 
ments, but  still  in  the  same  &shion.  The  winds  and  the  rain  have 
their  seasons,  and  seem  to  be  administered  by  laws  for  the  profit  of 
man«9  No  satisfactory  cause  of  those  things  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
earth,  the  sea,  or  the  air,  or  stars.  ^*  Can  any  understand  the  spread* 
ing  of  his  clouds,  or  the  noise  of  his  tabernacle  ?"  (Job  xxxviii  29.) 
The  natural  reason  of  those  things  cannot  be  demonstrated,  without 
recourse  to  an  infinite  and  intelligent  being ;  nothing  can  be  rendered 
capable  of  the  direction  of  those  things  but  a  God. 

This  regularity  in  plants  and  animals  is  in  all  nations.  The 
heavens  have  the  same  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  all  men 
have  the  same  law  of  nature  in  their  mind ;  all  creatures  are  stamped 

•  Mora,  de  Vcrit.  c  1.  p.  7.  '  Aminuit.  •  CoooeL  •urn.  Tk^A.  c  8,  g  71. 
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with  iHe  same  law  of  creation.    In  all  parts  the  same  creatures  serve 
for  the  sane  use;  and  though  there  be  dififerent  creatures  in  India 
and  Europe,  yet  they  have  the  same  subordination,  the  some  sub- 
aenriencj  to  one  another,  and  ultimately  to  man ;  which  shows  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  but  one  God,  who  tunes  all  those  dififerent 
strings  to  the  same  notes  in  all  places.    Is  it  nature  merely  conducts 
these  natural  causes  in  due  measure  to  their  proper  effects,  without 
interfering  with  one  another?     Ccm  mere  nature  be  the  cause  of 
those  musical  proportions  of  time?    You  may  as  well  conceive  a 
hte  to  sound  its  own  strings  without  the  hand  of  an  artist ;  a  city 
well  governed  without  a  governor ;  an  army  keep  its  stations  without 
a  general,  as  imagine  so  exact  an  order  witnout  an  orderer.    "Would 
Miy  man,  when  he  hears  a  clock  strike,  hj  fit  intervals,  the  hour  of 
the  day,  imagine  ihis  regularity  in  it  without  the  direction  of  one 
that  had  understanding  to  manage  it?    He  would  not  only  regard 
the  motion  of  the  clodc,  but  commend  the  diligence  of  the  clock- 
keeper. 

(5.)  This  order  and  subserviency  is  constant.    Children  change 
the  customs  and  manners  of  their  fathers ;  magistrates  change  the 
laws  they  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  enact  new  ones  in 
their  room :  but  in  the  world  all  things  consist  as  they  were  created 
at  the  beginning;  the  law  of  nature  in  the  creatures  hath  met  with 
no  change.    Who  can  behold  the  sun  rising  in  the  morning,  the  moon 
shining  m  the  night,  increasing  and  decreasing  in  its  due  spaces,  the 
staiB  in  their  regular  motions  night  after  night,  for  all  ages,  and  yet 
deny  a  President  over  them?J»    And  this  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  being  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other  creatures,  who  move  in 
order  to  rest,  must  be  fipom  some  higher  cause.    But  those,  ever 
since  the  settling  in  their  places,  have  been  perpetually  rounding  the 
world.    What  nature,  but  one  powerful  and  intelligent,  could  give 
that  perpetual  motion  to  the  sim,^  which  being  bigger  than  the  earth 
«  hundred  rixty-mx  times,  runs  many  thoTiaand  mSes  with  a  mighty 
swiftness  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  with  an  imwearied  diligence  per- 
forming its  daily  task,  and,  as  a  strong  man,  rejoicing  to  run  its  race, 
lor  above  five  tnousand  years  together,  without  intermission,  but  in 
Ae  time  of  Joshua  ?k    It  is  not  nature's  sun,  but  God's  sun,  which 
he  "  makes  to  rise  upon  the  just  and  unjust."^    So  a  plant  receives 
ito  nourishment  from  the  earth,  sends  forth  the  juice  to  every  branch, 
fiyrms  a  bud  which  spreads  it  into  a  blossom  and  flower;  the  leaves 
of  this  drop  off,  and  leave  a  fruit  of  the  game  color  and  taste,  every 
year,  which,  being  ripened  by  the  sun,  leaves  seeds  behind  it  for  the 
DrcypBgation  of  its  like,  which  contains  in  the  nature  of  it  the  same 
tdnd  of  bads,  blossoms,  firuit,  which  were  before ;  and  being  nour- 
ished in  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  quickened  by  the  power  of  the 
son,  diacoTers  itself  at  length,  in  all  the  progresses  and  motions 
which  itB  predecessor  did.  Tfiius  in  all  ages,  m  ^1  places,  every  year 
it  performs  the  same  task,  spins  out  firuit  of  the  same  color,  taste, 
virtae,  to  lefresifaL  the  several  creatures  fox  wliich  they  are  provided, 

kpetaT.  ex  AtlMUuui.  Tbeol  Dog.  Tom.  L  lib.  l  c  l.§4.  »  Whether  it  be  the  §un 

or  tlie  emrth  thrt  morot,  H  is  all  one.    Whence  have  either  of  them  this  eotutant  and 
"'   ^*  kJoah.x.18  1  Matt  T.  45. 
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This  settled  state  of  things  comes  from  that  God  who  laid  the  ^^  fotm* 
dations  of  the  earth,"  that  it  should  "not  be  removed"  forever;" 
and  set  "  ordinances  for  them"  to  act  by  a  stated  law  ;^  according  to 
which  they  move  as  if  they  understood  themselves  to  have  made  a 
covenant  with  their  Creator.© 

8.  Add  to  this  union  of  contrary  qualities,  and  the  subserviency 
of  one  thinff  to  another,  the  admirable  variety  and  diversity  o^i^hings 
in  the  world.  What  variety  of  metals,  living  creatures,  plants  1  what 
variety  and  distinction  in  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  flowers,  smell, 
resultmg  from  theml  Who  can  nimiber  up  the  several  sorts  of 
be^ts  on  the  e^rth,  birds  in  the  air,  fish  in  the  sea?  How  various 
are  their  motions  I  Some  creep,  some  go,  some  fly,  some  swim ;  and 
in  all  this  variety  each  creature  hath  organs  or  members,  fitted  for 
their  peculiar  motion.  If  you  consider  the  multitude  of  stars,  which 
shine  like  jewels  in  the  heavens,  their  diflFerent  magnitudes,  or  the 
variety  of  colors  in  the  flowers  and  tapestry  of  the  earth,  you  could 
no  more  conclude  they  made  themselves,  or  were  made  by  chance, 
than  you  can  imagine  a  piece  of  arras,  with  a  diversity  of  figures  and 
colors,  either  wove  itself  or  were  knit  together  by  hazard. 

How  delicious  is  the  sap  of  the  vine,  when  turned  into  wine,  above 
that  of  a  crab  1  Both  Have  the  same  womb  of  earth  to  conceive 
them,  both  agree  in  the  nature  of  wood  and  twigs,  as  channels  to 
convey  it  into  fruit.  What  is  that  which  makes  me  one  so  sweet, 
the  other  so  sour,  or  makes  that  sweet  which  was  a  few  weeks  before 
unpleasantly  sharp  ?  Is  it  the  earth  ?  No :  they  both  have  the  same 
soil ;  the  branches  may  touch  each  other ;  the  strings  of  their  roots 
may,  under  ground,  entwine  about  one  another.  Is  it  the  sun  ?  both 
have  the  same  beams.  Why  is  not  the  taste  and  color  of  the  one  as 
gratifying  as  the  other  ?  Is  it  the  root  7  the  taste  of  that  is  far  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  fruit  it  bears.  Why  do  they  not,  when  they 
have  the  same  soil,  the  same  sun,  and  stand  near  one  another,  bor- 
row something  from  one  another's  natures?  No  reason  can  be  ren- 
dered, but  that  there  is  a  Grod  of  infinite  wisdom  hath  determined 
this  variety,  and  bound  up  the  nature  of  each  creature  within  itself. 
"  Everylliing  follows  the  law  of  its  creation ;  and  it  is  worthy  obser- 
vation, that  the  Creator  of  them  hath  not  given  that  power  to  ani- 
mals, which  arise  from  different  species,  to  propagate  the  like  to 
themselves;  as  mules,  that  arise  from  different  species.  No  reason 
can  be  rendered  of  this,  but  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Creator, 
that  those  species  which  were  created  by  him  should  not  be  lost  in 
those  mixtures  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  creation  ?p  This 
cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  that  which  is  commonly  called  nature, 
but  unto  the  God  of  nature,  who  will  not  have  his  creatures  exceed 
their  bounds  or  come  short  of  them. 

Now  since  among  those  varieties  there  are  some  things  better  than 
other,  yet  all  are  good  in  their  kind,  and  partake  of  goodness,  q  there 
must  be  something  better  and  more  excellent  than  all  those,  from 
whom  they  derive  that  goodness,  which  inheres  in  their  nature  and 
is  communicated  by  them  to  others :  and  this  excellent  Being  must 
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inherit,  in  an  eminent  way  in  his  own  nature,  the  goodness  of  all 
those  varieties,  since  they  made  not  themselves,  but  were  made  by 
another.  All  that  goodness  which  is  scattered  in  those  varieties 
must  be  infinitely  concentered  in  that  nature,  which  distributed 
those  various  perfections  to  them  (Ps.  xciv.  9):  "  He  that  planted 
the  ear,  shall  not  he  hear ;  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  not  ne  see ; 
he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?"  The  Creator 
is  greater  than  the  creature,  and  whatsoever  is  in  his  effects,  is  but  an 
impression  of  some  excellency  in  himself:  there  is,  therefore,  some 
chief  fountain  of  goodness  whence  all  those  various  goodnesses  in 
the  world  do  flow. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  if  there  be  an  order,  and  harmony,  there 
must  be  an  Orderer:  one  that  "  made  the  earth  by  his  power,  estab- 
lished the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by 
his  discretion"  (Jer.  x.  12\    Order  being  the  effect,  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  itself:  order  is  tne  disposition  of  things  to  an  end,  and  is 
not  intelligent,  but  implies  an  intelligent  Orderer ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  it  is  certain  there  is  order  in  the 
world.   Order  is  an  effect  of  reason  and  counsel ;  this  reason  and  coxm- 
ad  must  have  its  residence  in  some  being  before  this  order  was  fixed : 
the  things  ordered  are  always  distinct  from  that  reason  and  counsel 
whereby  they  are  ordered,  and  also  after  it,  as  the  effect  is  after  the 
cause.     No  man  begins  a  piece  of  work  but  he  hath  the  model  of  it 
in  his  own  mind :  no  man  builds  a  house,  or  makes  a  watch,  but  he 
liath  the  idea  or  copy  of  it  in  his  own  head.    This  beautiful  world 
bespeaks  an  idea  of  it,  or  a  model :  since  there  is  such  a  magnificent 
wisdom  in  the  make  of  each  creature,  and  the  proportion  of  one 
creature  to  another,  this  model  must  be  before  the  world,  as  the  pat- 
tern is  always  before  the  thing  that  is  wrought  by  it.    This,  there- 
fore, must  l>e  in  some  intelligent  and  wise  agent,  and  this  is  God. 
Since  the  reason  of  those  things  exceed  the  reason  and  all  the  art 
of  man,  who ^ can  ascribe  them  to  any  inferior  cause?     Chance  it 
could  not  be  f  the  motions  of  chance  are  not  constant,  and  at  set 
seasons,  as  the  motions  of  creatures  are.    That  which  is  by  chance 
is  contingent,  this  is  necessary ;  uniformity  can  never  be  the  birth 
of  chance.    Who  can  imagine  that  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  can  meet 
together  and  put  themselves  in  order  and  motion  by  chance  ?    "  Nor 
can  it  be  nature  only,  which  indeed  is  a  disposition  of  second  causes. 
If  nature  hath-  not  an  xmderstanding,  it  cannbt  work  such  effects. 
If  nature  therefore  uses  counsel  to  begin  a  thing,  reason  to  dispose 
it,  art  to  effect  it,  virtue  to  complete  it,  and  power  to  gjovem  it,  why 
should  it  be  called  nature  rather  than  Gx)d  r"'    Nothing  so  sure  as 
that  which  hath  an  end  to  which  it  tends,  hath  a  cause  by  which  it 
is  ordered  to  that  end.    Since  therefore  all  things  are  ordered  in 
subBerviency  to  the  good  of  man,  they  are  so  ordered  by  Him  that 
made  both  man  and  fliem ;  and  man  must  acknowledge  uie  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  his  Creator,  and  act  in  subserviency  to  his  glory,  as 
other  creatures  act  in  subserviency  to  his  good.  ,  Sensible  objects 
were  not  made  only  to  gratify  the  sense  of  man,  but  to  hand  some- 
thing to  his  mind  as  ie  is  a  rational  creature:  to  discover  God  to 
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him  as  an  object  of  love  and  desire  to  be  enjoyed.  If  this  be  not 
the  effect  of  it^  the  order  of  the  creatore,  as  to  such  an  one,  is  in  vain, 
and  MIb  short  of  its  true  end.* 

To  conclude  this :  As  when  a  man  comes  into  a  palace,  built  ac- 
cording to  the  exactest  rule  of  art,  and  with  an  unexceptionable 
conveniency  for  the  inhabitants,  he  would  acknowledge  Doth  the 
being  and  skill  of  the  builder ;  so  whosoever  shall  observe  the  dis- 
position of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  their  connection,  comeliness, 
the  varietv  of  seasons,  the  swarms  of  different  creatures,  and  the 
mutual  offices  they  render  to  one  another,  cannot  conclude  less,  than 
that  it  was  contrived  by  an  infinite  skill,  effected  by  infinite  power, 
and  governed  by  infinite  wisdom.  None  can  imagine  a  ship  to  be 
orderly  conducted  without  a  pilot ;  nor  the  parts  of  the  world  to 
perform  their  several  functions  without  a  wise  guide ;  considering 
the  members  of  the  body  cannot  perform  theirs,  without  the  active 
presence  of  the  so\d.  Trie  atheist,  then,  is  a  fool  to  deny  that  which 
every  creature  in  his  constitution  asserts,  and  thereby  renders  him- 
self  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  that  constant  uniformity 
in  the  motions  of  the  creatures. 

Thirdly,  As  the  production  and  harmony,  so  particular  creatures, 
pursuing  and  attaining  their  ends,  manifest  that  there  is  a  God.  All 
particular  creatures  have  natural  instincts,  which  move  them  for  some 
end.  The  intending  of  an  end  is  a  property  of  a  rational  creature ; 
since  the  lower  creatures  cannot  challenge  that  title,  they  must  act 
by  the  imderstanding  and  direction  of  another ;  and  since  man  can- 
not challenge  the  honor  of  inspiring  the  creatures  with  such  instincts, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  some  nature  infinitely  above  any  creature  in 
understanding.  No  creature  doth  determine  itself.  W  hy  do  the 
fruits  and  grain  of  the  earth  nourish  us,  when  the  earth  which  in- 
strumentalfy  gives  them  that  fitness,  cannot  nourish  us,  but  because 
their  several  ends  are  determined  by  one  higher  than  the  world  ? 

1.  Several  creatures  have  several  natures.  How  soon  will  all 
creatures,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light,  move  to  that  whereby  they 
must  live,  and  make  use  of  the  natural  arms  God  hath  given  their 
kind,  for  their  defence,  before  ihey  are  grown  to  any  maturity  to 
a£ford  them  that  defence  I  The  Scripture  makes  the  appetite  of  in- 
fimts  to  their  milk  a  foundation  of  the  divine  glory,  (Ps.  viii.  3), 
"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained 
strength ;"  that  is,  matter  of  praise  and  acknowledgment  of  God.  in 
the  natural  appetite  they  have  to  their  milk  and  their  relish  or  it 
All  creatures  have  a  natural  affection  to  their  young  ones ;  all  yoimg 
ones  by  a  natural  instinct,  move  to,  and  receive  the  nourishment  that 
is  proper  for  them ;  some  are  their  own  physicians,  as  well  as  their 
own  caterers,  and  naturally  discern  what  preserves  them  in  life,  and 
what  restores  them  when  sick.  The  swallow  flies  to  its  celandine, 
and  the  toad  hastens  to  its  plantain.  Can  we  behold  the  spider's 
nets,  or  silkworm's  web,  the  bee's  closets,  or  the  ant's  granaries,  with- 
out acknowledging  a  higher  being  than  a  creature  who  hath  planted 
that  genius  in  them  ?  The  consideration  of  the  nature  of  several 
creatures  God  commended  to  Job,  (chap,  xxxix.,  where  he  discour^ 
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seth  to  Job  of  the  natural  instmcts  of  the  goat,  the  ostrich,  horse,  and 
e^e^  &C.)  to  persruade  him  to  the  aeknowled^ent  and  admiration 
of  Grod,  and  humiliation  of  himself  The  spider,  as  if  it  understood 
the  art  of  weaving,  fits  its  web  both  for  its  own  habitation,  and  a  net 
to  catch  its  prey.  The  bee  builds  a  cell  which  serves  for  chambers 
to  reside  in,  and  a  repository  for  its  provision.  Birds  are  observed 
to  build  their  nests  with  a  clammy  matter  without,  for  the  firmer 
duration  of  it,  and  with  a  soil  moss  and  down  within,  for  the  con- 
veniency  and  warmth  of  their  young.  "  The  stork  knows  his  ap- 
pointed time,"  ^er.  viiL  7),  and  the  swallows  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming ;  uiey  go  and  return  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year ;  this  uiey  gain  not  by  consideration,  it  descends  to  them  with 
their  nature ;  they  neither  gain  nor  increase  it  by  rational  deductions. 
It  is  not  in  vain  to  speak  of  these.  How  little  do  we  improve  by 
meditation  those  oWects  which  daily  offer  themselves  to  our  view, 
foil  of  instructions  tor  us  I  And  our  Saviour  sends  his  disciples  to 
spell  God  in  the  lilies.^  It  is  observed  also,  that  the  creatures  offen- 
fflve  to  man  go  single ;  if  they  went  by  troops,  they  would  bring  de- 
struction upon  man  and  beast ;  this  is  the  nature  of  them,  for  the 
preservation  of  others. 

2.  They  know  not  their  end.    They  have  a  law  in  their  natures, 
but  have  no  rational  imderstanding,  either  of  the  end  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  or  the  means  fit  to  attain  it ;  they  naturally  do  what 
they  do,  and  move  by  no  counsel  of  their  own,  but  by  a  law  im- 
pr^sed  by  some  higher  hand  upon  their  natures.     What  plant  knows 
¥hy  it  strikes  its  root  into  the  earth  ?  doth  it  imderstand  what  storms 
it  18  to  contest  with  ?    Or  why  it  shoots  up  its  branches  towards 
heaven  ?  doth  it  know  it  needs  the  droppings  of  the  clouds  to  pre- 
serve itsel:^  and  make  it  fruitful  ?    These  are  acts  of  imderstanding; 
the  root  is  downward  to  preserve  its  own  standing,  the  branches  up- 
ward to  preserve  other  creatures ;  this  imderstanding  is  not  in  the 
creature  itself,  but  originally  in  another.    Thunders  and  tempests 
know  not  why  they  are  sent ;  yet  by  the  direction  of  a  mighty  hand, 
they  are  instruments  of  justice  upon  a  wicked  world.     Kational 
creatures  that  act  for  some  end,  ana  know  the  end  they  aim  at,  yet 
know  not  the  mannei^  of  the  natural  motion  of  the  members  to  it» 
WTien  we  intend  to  look  upon  a  thing,  we  take  no  counsel  about  the 
natural  motion  of  our  eyes,  wc  know  not  all  the  principles  of  their 
operations,  or  how  that  duU  matter  whereof  our  bodies  are  composed, 
is  subject  to  the  order  of  our  minds.     We  are  not  of  counsel  with  our 
stomachs  about  the  concoction  of  our  meat,  or  the  distribution  of  the 
nourishing  juice  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body.*     Neither  the 
mother  nor  the  foetus  sit  in  council  how  the  formation  should  be 
made  in  the  womb.    We  know  no  more  than  a  plant  knows  what 
Btatore  it  is  of,  and  what  medicinal  virtue  its  fruit  hath  for  the  good 
of  man ;  yet  all  those  natural  operations  are  perfectly  directed  to 
their  prorcr  end,  by  an  higher  wisdom  than  any  human  understand- 
^J^  ui      ^  ^^^ceire,  since  they  exceed  the  ability  of  an  inanimate 
OT  neehly  nature,  y^  ^q^  i\^^  wisdom  of  a  man.    Do  we  not  often 
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see  reasonable  creatures  acting  for  one  end,  and  perfecting  a  hidier 
than  what  they  aimed  at  or  could  suspect?  When  Joseph's  brethren 
sold  him  for  a  slave,  their  end  was  to  be  rid  of  an  informer  ;y  but  the 
action  issued  in  preparing  him  to  be  the  preserver  of  them  and  their 
families.  Cyruses  end  was  to  be  a  conqueror,  but  the  action  ended 
in  being  tne  Jews'  deliverer  (Prov.  xvi.  9).  "A  man's  heart  deviseth 
his  way,  but  the  Lord  directs  his  steps." 

3.  Therefore  there  is  some  superior  understanding  and  nature 
which  so  acts  them.  That  which  acts  for  an  end  unknown  to  itselfj 
depends  upon  some  overruling  wisdom  that  knows  that  end.  Who 
should  direct  them  in  all  those  ends,  but  He  that  bestowed  a  being 
upon  them  for  those  ends ;  who  knows  what  is  convenient  for  their 
life,  security  and  propagation  of  their  natures  ?*  An  exact  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  both  of  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  and  the  means 
whereby  they  must  attain  it,  which,  since  it  is  not  inherent  in  them, 
is  in  that  wise  God,  who  puts  those  instincts  into  them,  and  governs 
them  in  the  exercise  o^  tnem  to  such  ends.  Any  man  that  sees  a 
dart  flung,  knows  it  cannot  hit  the  mark  without  the  skill  and 
strength  of  an  archer ;  or  he  that  sees  the  hand  of  a  dial  pointing  to 
the  hours  successively,  knows  that  the  dial  is  ignorant  of  its  own  end, 
and  is  disposed  and  directed  in  that  motion  by  another.  All  creatures 
ignorant  of  their  own  natures,  could  not  universally  in  the  whole 
land,  and  in  every  climate  and  country,  without  any  difference  in 
the  whole  world,  tend  to  a  certain  end,  if  some  overruling  wisdom 
did  not  preside  over  the  world  and  guide  them :  and  if  the  creatures 
have  a  Conductor,  they  have  a  Creator ;  aU  things  are  "  turned  roimd 
about  by  his  counsel,  that  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commands 
them,  upon  the  face  of  the  world  in  the  earth."*  So  that  in  this  re- 
spect the  folly  of  atheism  appears.  Without  the  owning  a  God,  no 
account  can  be  given  of  those  actions  of  creatures,  that  are  an  imita- 
tion of  reason.  To  say  the  bees,  &c.  are  rational,  is  to  equal  them 
to  man :  nay,  make  them  his  superiors,  since  they  do  more  by  nature 
than  the  wisest  man  can  do  by  art :  it  is  their  own  counsel  whereby 
they  act,  or  another's ;  if  it  be  their  own,  they  are  reasonable  crea- 
tures ;  if  by  another's,  it  is  not  mere  nature  that  is  necessary ;  then 
other  creatures  would  not  be  without  the  same  skill,  there  would  be 
no  difference  among  them.  If  nature  be  restrained  by  another,  it 
hath  a  superior ;  if  not,  it  is  a  free  a^ent ;  it  is  an  understanding 
Being  that  directs  them ;  and  then  it  is  something  superior  to  all 
creatures  in  the  world ;  and  by  this,  therefore,  wo  may  ascend  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  a  God. 

Fourthly.  Add  to  the  production  and  order  of  the  world  and  the 
creatures  acting  for  their  end,  the  preservation  of  them.  Nothing 
can  depend  upon  itself  in  its  preservation,  no  more  than  it  could  in 
its  being.  K  the  order  of  the  world  was  not  fixed  by  itself,  the  pres- 
ervation of  that  order  cannot  be  continued  by  itself.  Though  the 
matter  of  the  world  after  creation  cannot  return  to  that  nothing 
whence  it  was  fetched,  without  the  power  of  God  that  made  it,  (be- 
cause the  same  power  is  as  requisite  to  reduce  a  thing  to  nothing  as 
to  raise  a  thing  from  nothing,)  yet  without  the  actual  exerting  of  a 
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power  that  made  the  creatures,  they  would  fall  into  confusion.  Those 
contesting  qualities  which  are  in  every  part  of  it,  conld  not  have  pre- 
served, but  would  have  consumed,  and  extinguished  one  anotner, 
and  reduced  the  world  to  that  confused  chaos,  wherein  it  was  before 
the  Spirit  moved  upon  the  waters:  as  contrary  parts  could  not  have 
met  together  in  one  form,  imless  there  had  ueen  one  that  had  con* 
joined  them ;  so  they  could  not  have  kept  together  after  their  con- 
junction iml^s  the  same  hand  had  preserved  them.  Natural  con* 
trarieties  cannot  be  reconciled.  It  is  as  great  power  to  keep  discords 
knit,  as  at  first  to  link  them.  Who  would  doubt  but  that  an  army 
made  up  of  several  nations  and  humors,  would  fall  into  a  civil  war 
and  sheathe  their  swords  in  one  another's  bowels,  if  thev  were  not 
under  the  management  of  some  wise  general ;  or  a  ship  dash  against 
the  rocks  without  the  skill,  of  a  pilot  ?  As  the  body  hath  neither 
life  nor  motion  without  the  active  presence  of  the  soul,  which  dis- 
tributes to  every  part  the  virtue  of  acting,  sets  every  one  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  proper  function,  and  resides  in  every  part ;  so  there  is 
some  powerful  cause  which  doth  the  like  in  the  world,  that  rules  and 
tempers  it.*»  There  is  need  of  the  same  power  and  action  to  preserve 
a  thing,  as  there  was  at  first  to  make  it.  When  we  consider  that  we 
are  preserved,  and  know  that  we  could  not  preserve  ourselves,  we 
must  necessarily  run  to  some  first  cause  which  doth  preserve  us.  All 
works  of  art  depend  upon  nature,  and  are  preserved  while  they  are 
kept  by  the  force  of  nature,  as  a  statue  depends  upon  the  matter 
whereof  it  is  made,  whether  stone  or  brass ;  this  nature,  therefore, 
must  have  some  superior  by  whose  influx  it  is  preserved.  Since, 
therefore,  we  see  a  stable  order  in  the  things  of  the  world,  that  they 
conspire  together  for  the  good  and  beauty  of  the  universe ;  that  they 
depend  upon  one  another ;  there  must  be  some  principle  upon  whicn 
they  do  aepend ;  something  to  which  the  first  link  of  the'  chain  is 
Sistened,  which  himself  depends  upon  no  superior,  but  wholly  rests 
in  his  own  essence  and  being.  It  is  the  title  of  God  to  be  the  "  Pre- 
server of  man  and  beast."<^  The  Psalmist  elegantly  describeth  it, 
(Psalm  dv.  24,  &c)  "  The  earth  is  full  of  his  riches :  all  wait  upon 
him,  that  he  may  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  When  he 
Cfpens  his  hand,  he  fills  them  with  good ;  when  he  hides  his  face  they 
are  troubled ;  if  he  take  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to 
dust  He  sends  forth  his  Spirit,  and  they  are  created,  and  renews 
the  fiuse  of  the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever ; 
and  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works."  Upon  the  consideration 
of  2ill  which,  the  Psalmist  (ver.  84)  takes  a  pleasure  in  the  meditation 
of  God  as  the  cause  and  manager  of  aU  those  things ;  which  issues 
into  a  joy  in  God,  and  a  praising  of  hinu  And  why  should  not  the 
•  conaideiiition  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  creatures  pro- 
duce the  flame  effiact  m  the  hearts  of  us,  if  he  be  our  God?  Or,  as 
aome  Tender  i^  "  Jfy  meditation  shall  be  sweet,"  or  acceptable  to  him, 
whereby  Ifind  Baafter  of  praise  in  the  things  of  the  world,  and  offer 
li  to  the  Greator  o/,v 

^'^^^iTty  t  -  ^  is  a  folly  to  deny  that  which  a  man's  own  nature 
TSLia  P^    The  whole  frame  of  bodies  and  souls  bears  the 
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impress  of  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator:  a  body 
framed  with  an  admirable  architecture,  a  soul  endowed  with  iinder^ 
standing,  will,  judgment,  memory,  imagination.  Man  is  the  epitome 
of  the  world,  contains  in  himself  the  substance  of  all  natures,  and  the 
fulness  of  the  whole  universe ;  not  only  in  regard  of  the  universal- 
ness  of  his  knowledge,  whereby  he  comprehends  the  reasons  of  many 
things ;  but  as  all  the  perfections  of  the  several  natures  of  the  world 
are  gathered  and  imited  in  man,  for  the  perfection  of  his  own,  in  a 
amaUer  volume.  In  his  soul  he  partakes  of  heaven ;  in  his  body  of 
the  earth.  There  is  the  life  of  plants,  the  sense  of  beasts,  and  the 
intellectual  nature  of  angels.  ^^  The  Lord  breathed  into  his  nostril 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man,"*^  &c. :  o-jn,  of  Uves.  Not  one  sort  of 
lives,  but  several ;  not  only  an  animaif  but  a  rational  life ;  a  soul  of 
a  nobler  extract  and  nature,  than  what  was  given  to  other  creatures. 
So  that  we  need  not  step  out  of  doors,  or  cast  our  eyes  any  further 
than  ourselves,  to  behold  a  God.  He  shines  in  the  capacity  of  our 
souls,  and  the  vigor  of  our  members.  We  must  fly  from  ourselves^ 
and  be  stripped  of  our  own  humanity,  before  we  can  put  off  the 
notion  of  a  jDeity.  He  that  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  God,  must 
be  possessed  of  so  much  folly,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  own  make 
and  frame. 

1.  In  the  parte  whereof  he  doth  consist,  body  and  soul. 

First,  Take  a  prospect  of  the  body.  The  Psalmist  counts  it  a 
matter  of  praise  and  admiration  (Psalm  cxxxix.  15,  16):  ^^  I  will 
praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  When  I  was 
made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth,  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written."  The  scheme  of 
man  and  every  member  was  drawn  in  his  book.  All  the  sinews, 
veins,  arteries,  bones,  like  a  piece  of  embroidery  or  tapestry,  were 
wrought  by  God,  as  it  were,  with  deliberation ;  like  an  artificer,  that 
draws  out  the  model  of  what  he  is  to  do  in  writing,  and  sete  it  before 
him  when  he  begins  his  work.  And,  indeed,  the  fabric  of  man's 
body,  as  well  as  his  soul,  is  an  argument  for  a  Divinity.  The  artifi- 
cial structure  of  it,  the  elegancy  of  every  part,  the  proper  situation 
of  them,  their  proportion  one  to  another,  the  fitness  for  their  several 
functions,  drew  from  Galen^  (a  heathen,  and  one  that  had  no  raised 
sentiments  of  a  Deity)  a  confession  of  the  admirable  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Creator,  and  that  none  but  God  could  &ame  it. 

1.  In  the  order,  fitness,  and  usefulness  of  every  part  The  whole 
model  of  the  body  is  grounded  upon  reason*  Every  member  hath 
ite  exact  proportion,  distinct  office,  re^ar  motion.  Every  part 
hath  a  particular  comeliness,  and  convement  temperament  bestowed 
upon  it,  according  to  ite  place  in  the  body.  The  heart  is  hot,  to  en- 
liven the  whole ;  the  eye  clear,  to  take  in  objecte  to  present  tiiem  to 
the  soul.  Every  member  is  presented  for  ite  peculiar  service  and 
action.  Some  are  for  sense,  some  for  motion,  some  for  preparing, 
and  others  for  dispensing  nourishment  to  the  several  parte:  they 
mutually  depend  upon  and  serve  one  another.  What  small  strings 
&8ten  tne  particular  members  together,  **  as  the  earth,  that  hangs 

*  Gen.  il  7. 
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rn  nothing  I"^  Take  but  one  part  away,  and  jou  either  destroy 
whole,  or  stamp  upon  it  some  mark  of  defonnitj.  All  are  knit 
together  by  an  admirable  symmetry ;  all  orderly  perform  their  ftmc- 
tions,  as  acting  by  a  settled  law ;  none  swerying  from  their  rule,  but 
in  case  of  some  predominant  humor.  And  none  of  them,  in  so 
great  a  multitude  of  parts,  stifled  in  so  little  a  room,  or  jostling 
against  one  another,  to  hinder  their  mutual  actions ;  none  can  be 
better  disposed.  And  the  greatest  wisdom  of  man  could  not  im- 
agine it,  tul  his  eyes  present  them  with  the  sight  and  connection  of 
one  part  and  member  with  another. 

(1^  The  heart.^  How  strongly  it  is  guarded  with  ribs  like  a 
¥•11,  that  it  might  not  be  easily  nurt  I  It  draws  blood  from  tiie 
Kyer,  through  a  channel  made'  for  that  purpose;  rarefies  it,  and 
makes  it  fit  to  pass  through  the  arteries  and  yems,  and  to  carry  heat 
and  life  to  eyery  part  of  the  body :  and  by  a  perpetual  motion,  it 
socks  in  the  blood,  and  spouts  it  out  again ;  which  motion  depends 
Dot  upon  the  command  of  the  soul,  but  is  pure  natural. 

(2.)  The  niputh  takes  in  the  meat,  the  teeth  grind  it  tbt  the  stom- 
ach, the  stomach  prepares  it,  nature  strains  it  through  the  milky 
reins,  the  liver  refines  it,  and  mints  it  into  blood,  separates  the  purer 
from  the  drossy  parts,  which  go  to  the  heart,  circuits  througn  the 
whole  body,  running  throuffh  the  yeins,  like  riyers  through  so  many 
chuinels  of  the  world,  for  me  watering  of  the  several  parts ;  which 
ire  framed  of  a  thin  skin  for  the  straining  the  blood  through,  for  the 
Ripply  of  the  members  of  the  body,  and  framed  with  several  valves 
or  doors,  for  the  thrusting  the  blood  forwards  to  perform  its  circular 
motion. 

(8.)  The  brain,  fortified  by  a  strong  skidl,  to  hinder  outward  acci- 
dents, a  tough  membrane  or  skin,  to  hinder  any  oppression  by  the 
skull ;  the  seat  of  sense,  that  which  coins  the  animal  spirits,  by  puri- 
fying and  refining  those  which  are  sent  to  it,  and  seems  like  a  curious 
pieoc  of  needlework. 

(4.)  The  ear,  framed  with  windings  and  turnings,  to  keep  any 
tbmg  from  entering  to  offend  the  brain ;  so  disposed  as  to  admit 
flounds  with  the  greatest  safety  and  delight;  filled  with  an  air  within, 
bjr  the  motion  whereof  the  sound  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  :^  as 
sounds  are  made  in  the  air  by  diffusing  themselves,  as  you  see  circles 
made  in  the  water  by  the  flinging  in  a  stone.  This  is  the  gate  of 
knowledge,  whereby  we  hear  the  oracles  of  God,  and  the  instruction 
of  men  for  arts.  It  is  by  this  they  are  exposed  to  the  mind,  and  the 
mind  of  another  man  framed  in  our  understandings. 

(5.)  What  a  curious  workmanship  is  that  of  the  eye,  which  is  in 
the  body,  as  the  sun  in  the  worla ;  set  in  the  head  as  in  a  watch- 
tower,  having  the  softest  nerves  for  the  receiving  the  greater  multi- 
tude of  spirits  necessary  for  the  act  of  vision  1  How  is  it  provided 
with  defenoe,  by  the  variety  of  coats  to  secure  and  accommodate  the 
little  bumar  and  part  whereby  the  vision  is  made  I  Made  of  a  round 
Sgaref  and  convex,  as  most  commodious  to  receive  the  species  of 
mfects;  shaded  by  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids;  secured  by  the  eye- 
Ms,  which  are  its  onament  and  safety,  which  refresh  it  when  it  is 
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too  much  dried  by  heat^  hinder  too  much  light  from  infflnuatinK 
itself  into  it  to  onend  it,  cleanse  it  from  impurities,  hj  their  qui<£ 
motion  preserve  it  from  any  invasion,  and  by  contraction  confer  to 
(he  more  evident  discerning  of  things.  Both  the  eyes  seated  in  the 
hollow  of  the  bone  for  security,  ^et  standine  out,  that  things  may  be 
perceived  more  easily  on  both  sides.  And  this  little  member  can 
oehbld  the  earth,  and  in  a  moment  view  things  as  high  as  heaven. 

(6.)  The  tongue  for  speech  framed  like  a  musical  instrument;  the 
teeth  serving  for  variety  of  soxmds ;  the  lungs  serving  for  bellows  to 
blow  the  organs  as  it  were,  to  cool  the  hearty  by  a  continual  motion 
transmitting  a  pure  air  to  the  heart,  expelling  that  which  was  smokv 
and  superfluous.*  It  is  by  the  tongue  that  communication  of  tmtn 
hath  a  passage  among  men ;  it  opens  the  sense  of  the  mind ;  there 
would  be  no  converse  and  commerce  without  it.  Speech  among  all 
nations  hath  an  elegancy  and  attractive  force,,  mastering  the  affee- 
tions  of  men.  Not  to  speak  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  multitude  of 
spirits  that  act  every  part ;  the  quick  mght  of  them  where  there  is  a 
necessity  of  *their  presence.  Solomon  (Eccles.  xii.)  makes  an  elegant 
description  of  them,  in  his  speech  of  old  age ;  and  Job  speaks  of  this 
formation  of  the  body  (Job  x.  9-11),  &c.  Not  the  least  part  of  the 
body  is  made  in  vain.  The  hairs  oi  the  head  have  their  use,  as  well 
as  are  an  ornament.  The  whole  symmetry  of  the  body  is  a  ravish- 
ing object.  Every  member  hath  a  signature  and  mark  of  God  and 
his  wisdom.  He  is  visible  in  the  formation  of  the  members,  the 
beauty  of  the  parts,  and  the  vigor  of  the  body.  This  structure  could 
not  be  from  the  body;  that  only  hath  a  passive  power,  and  cannot 
act  in  the  absence  of  the  soul.  Nor  can  it  be  from  the  soul.  How 
comes  it  then  to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  its  formation  ?  The 
soul  knows  not  the  internal  parts  of  its  own  body,  but  by  information 
from  others,  or  inspection  into  other  bodies.  It  knows  less  of  the 
inward  frame  of  the  body  than  it  doth  of  itself:  but  he  that  makes 
the  clock  can  tell  the  number  and  motions  of  tne  wheels  within,  at 
well  as  what  figures  are  without. 

This  short  discourse  is  usejul  to  raise  our  admirations  of  the  wis* 
dom  of  God,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  an  infinite  wise 
Creator ;  and  the  consideration  of  ourselves  every  day,  and  the  wifr 
dom  'of  Qod  in  our  frame,  would  maintain  religion  much  in  the 
world ;  since  all  are  so  framed  that  no  man  can  tell  any  error  in  the 
constitution  of  him.  If  thus  the  body  of  man  is  fitted  for  the  servioe 
of  his  soul  by  an  infinite  Grod,  the  body  ought  to  be  ordered  for  the 
service  of  this  Qod,  and  in  obedience  to  him. 

2.  In  the  admirable  difference  of  the  features  of  men ;  which  is  a 
great  argument  that  the  world  was  made  by  a  wise  Being.  This 
could  not  be  wrought  by  chance,  or  be  the  work  of  mere  nature^ 
since  we  find  never,  or  very  rarely,  two  persons  exactly  alike.  This 
distinction  is  a  part  of  innnite  wisdom;  otherwise  wnat  oonfusion 
would  be  introduced  into  the  world?  Without  this,  parents  oould 
not  know  their  children,  nor  children  their  parents,  nor  a  brother 
his  sister,  nor  a  subject  his  magistrate.  Without  it  there  had  been 
BO  comfort  of  relations,  no  government^  no  commerce,     Debton 
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not  have  been  known  from  strangers,  nor  good  men  from  bad. 
iefy  could  not  have  been  preserv^  nor  justice  executed ;  the 
at  might  have  been  apprehended  for  the  nocent;  wickedness 
not  have  been  stopped  by  an^  law.  The  laces  of  men  are  the 
br  parts,  not  for  features,  a  dissimilitude  in  a  likeness.  Man, 
all  the  rest  in  the  world,  yet  unlike  to  any,  and  differenced 
16  mark  from  all,  which  is  not  to  be  observed  in  any  other 
of  creatures.  This  speaks  some  wise  agent  which  framed 
since,  for  the  pres^ration  of  human  society  and  order  in  the 
this  distinction  was  necessary. 

•ndly,  As  man's  own  nature  witnesseth  a  Grod  to  him  in  the 
xe  of  his  body,  so  also  *'  in  the  nature  of  his  soul."^  We 
that  we  have  an  understanding  in  us ;  a  substance  we  cannot 
t  we  know  it  by  its  operations ;  as  thinking,  reasoning,  willing, 
bering,  and  as  operating'  about  things  that  are  invisible  and 
firom  sense.  This  must  needs  be  distinct  from  the  body ;  for 
ing  but  dust  and  earth  in  its  original,  hath  not  the  power  of 
ng  and  thinking;  for  then  it  would  have  that  power,  when 
I  were  absent,  as  well  as  when  it  is  present  Besides,  if  it 
lat  power  of  thinking,  it  could  think  only  of  those  things 
are  sensible,  and  maae  up  of  matter,  as  itself  is.  This  soul 
gpreater  excellency ;  it  can  know  itself,  rejoice  in  itself  which 
features  in  this  world  are  not  capable  of  The  soul  is  the 
t  glory  of  this  lower  world ;  and,  as  one  saith,  "  There  seems 

0  more  difference  between  the  soul  and  an  angel,  than  between 
d  in  the  scabbard  and  when  it  is  out  of  the  scabbard."'^ 
bnsider  the  vastness  of  its  capacity.  The  imderstanding  can 
we  the  whole  world,  and  paint  in  itself  the  invisible  pictures 
things.  It  is  capable  oi  apprehending  and  discoursing  of 
superior  to  its  own  nature.  *'  It  is  smted  to  all  objects,  as 
s  to  all  colors,  or  the  ear  to  all  sounds.'^™  How  great  is  the 
y,  to  retain  such  varieties,  such  diversities  I  The  will  also 
scommodate  other  thinss  to  itself.  It  invents  arts  for  the  use 
l:  prescribes  rules  for  &e  government  of  states;  ransacks  the 

1  of  nature ;  makes  endless  conclusions,  and  steps  in  reasoning 
>ne  thing  to  another,  for  the  knowledge  of  trutn.  It  can  con- 
ie  and  form  notions  of  things  higher  than  the  world. 

Tie  quickness  of  its  motion.  "  Nothing  is  more  quick  in  the 
course  of  nature.  The  sun  runs  through  the  world  in  a  day : 
Q  do  it  in  a  moment    It  can,  with  one  flight  of  fancy,  ascena 

battlements  of  heaven."n  The  mists  of  the  air,  that  hinder 
;ht  of  the  eye,  cannot  hinder  the  flights  of  the  soul ;  it  can 

a  moment  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  think 
gB  a  thousand  miles  distant  It  can  tiiink  of  some  mean  thing 
world ;  and  presently,  bjr  one  cast,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
op  as  high  as  heaven  As  its  desires  are  not  Iwunded  oy 
obj^^  ao  neither  are  tbe  motions  of  it  restrained  by  them. 
}Teak  forth  with  tu  />-.^«*+m^  ^irr^^r.  on/1  n/^nnpivft  thmcrs  in. 
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material  cause.   Whoever  knew  mere  matter  understand,  think,  will  ? 
and  what  it  hath  not,  it  cannot  give.    That  which  is  destitute  of 
reason  and  will,  could  never  confer  reason  and  will.    It  is  not  the 
effect  of  the  body ;  for  the  body  is  fitted  with  members  to  be  subject 
to  it    It  is  in  part  ruled  by  the  activity  of  the  soul,  and  in  part  hj 
the  coimsel  of  the  soul ;  it  is  used  by  the  soul,  and  knows  not  how  it 
is  used.<>    Nor  could  it  be  firom  the  parents,  since  the  souls  of  the 
children  often  transcend  those  of  the  parents  in  vivacity,  acuteness 
and  comprehensiveness.    One  man  is  stupid,  and  begets  a  son  with 
a  capacious  understanding ;  one  is  debauched  and  beastly  in  morals, 
and  begets  a  son  who,  from  his  infancv,  testifies  some  virtuous  in- 
clinations, which  sprout  forth  in  delightful  fruit  with  the  ripeness  of 
his  age.    Whence  should  this  difference  arise, — a  fool  begat  the  wise 
man,  and  a  debauched  the  virtuous  man?    The  wisdom  of  the  one 
could  not  descend  from  the  foolish  sbul  of  the  other;  nor  the  virtues 
of  the  son,  from  the  deformed  and  polluted  soul  of  the  parent.?    It 
lies  not  in  the  organs  of  the  body :  for  if  the  folly  of  the  parent  pro- 
ceeded not  from  their  souls,  but  the  ill  disposition  of  the  organs  of 
their  bodies,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  bodies  of  the  chil<&en  are 
better  organized  beyond  the  goodness  of  their  immediate  cause? 
We  must  recur  to  some  invismle  hand,  that  makes  the  difference, 
who  bestows  upon  one  at  his  pleasure  richer  qualities  than  upon  an- 
other.   You  can  see  nothing  in  the  world  endowed  with  some  excel- 
lent Quality,  but  you  must  imagine  some  bountiful  hand  did  enrich 
it  witn  that  dowry.    None  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a  vesod 
ever  enriched  itself  with  that  sprightly  liquor  wherewith  it  is  filled; 
or  that  anything  worse  than  the  soul  should  endow  it  with  that 
knowled^  and  activity  which  sparkles  in  it    Nature  could  not 
produce  it    That  nature  is  inteUigent,  or  not;  if  it  be  not,  then  it 
produceth  an  effect  more  excellent  than  itself,  inasmuch  as  an  under- 
standing being  surmounts  a  being  that  hath  no  understanding.    If 
the  supreme  cause  of  the  soul  be  intelligent,  why  do  we  not  call  it 
God  as  well  as  nature  ?    We  must  arise  firom  hence  to  the  notion  of 
a  God;  a  spiritual  nature  cannot  proceed  but  from  a  spirit  higher 
than  itseU^  aad  of  a  transcendent  perfection  above  itself.    If  we  be- 
lieve we  have  souls,  and  understand  the  state  of  our  own  facultieei 
we  must  be  assured  that  there  was  some  invisible  hand  which  be- 
stowed those  &culties,  and  the  riches  of  them  upon  us.   A  man  must 
be  ignorant  of  himself  before  he  can  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
Gk)d.    Bv  considering  the  nature  of  our  souls,  we  may  as  well  be 
assured  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  there  is  a  sun,  by  the  shining  of 
the  beams  in  at  our  windows ;  and,  indeed,  the  soul  is  a  statue  and 
representation  of  God,  as  the  landscape  of  a  country  or  4  map  repre- 
sents all  the  parts  of  it,  but  in  a  fer  less  proportion  than  the  country 
itself  is.    The  soul  fills  the  body,  and  God  the  world ;  the  soul  sus- 
tains the  body,  and  God  the  world ;  the  soul  sees,  but  is  not  seen ; 
God  sees  all  things,  but  is  himself  invisible.    How  base  are  tiiey 

•  Coccei.  sum.  Tlieolog.  e.  8.  8  61,  62. 

r  I  do  not  dispute  whether  tne  soul  were  generated  or  no.  Suppose  the  substance  of 
it  WBs  genenOed  by  flie  parents,  yet  tboae  more  exoellent  qualmes  were  not  the  r«alt 
oflhem. 
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then  that  prostitute  their  souls,  an  image  of  God,  to  base  things  un* 
ezpressibly  below  their  own  nature  I 

S.  I  might  add  the  union  of  soul  and  body.  Man  is  a  kind  of 
x>inpound  of  angel  and  beast,  of  soul  and  boay ;  if  he  were  only  a 
loul,  he  were  a  land  of  angel ;  if  only  a  body,  he  were  another  kind 
if  brute.  Now  that  a  body  as  vile  and  dull  as  earth,  and  a  soul  that 
san  mount  up  to  heaven,  and  rove  about  the  world,  with  so  quick  a 
notion,  should  be  linked  in  so  strait  an  acquaintance ;  that  so  noble 
I  being  as  the  soul  should  be  inhabitant  in  such  a  tabernacle  of  clay, 
nust  be  owned  to  some  infinite  power  that  hath  so  chained  it. 

Thirdly,  Man  witnesseth  to  a  God  in  the  operations  and  reflections 
rf  conscience.  (Rom.  ii.  15),  "Their  thoughts  are  accusing  or  excu- 
sing." An  inward  comfort  attends  good  actions,  and  an  inward  tor- 
ment follows  bad  ones ;  for  there  is  in  every  man's  conscience  fear 
of  punishment  and  hope  of  reward;  there  is,  therefore,  a  sense  of 
wme  superior  judge,  which  hath  the  power  both  of  rewarding  and 
punishiiig.  If  man  were  his  supreme  rule,  what  need  he  fear  pun- 
ishment, since  no  man  would  inflict  any  evil  or  torment  on  himself; 
Dor  can  any  man  be  said  to  reward  himself,  for  all  rewards  refer  to 
another,  to  whom  the  action  is  pleasing,  and  is  a  conferring  some  good 
a  man  had  not  before;  if  an  action  be  done  by  a  subject  or  servant, 
vith  hopes  of  reward,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  expects  a  reward 
fix)m  himseli^  but  from  the  prince  or  person  whom  he  eyes  in  that 
action,  and  for  whose  sake  he  doth  it 

L  There  is  a  law  in  the  minds  of  men  which  is  a  rule  of  good  and 
eviL  There  is  a  notion  of  good  and  evil  in  the  consciences  of  men, 
which  is  evident  by  those  laws  which  are  common  in  all  countries, 
for  the  preserving  human  societies,  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and 
discouragement  of  vice;  what  standard  should  they  have  for  those 
laws  but  a  common  reason?  the  design  of  those  laws  was  to  keep 
men  within  the  bounds  of  goodness  for  mutual  commerce,  whence 
the  apostle  calls  the  heathen  magistrate  a  "minister  of  God  for  good'' 
^m.  xiiL  4):  and  "the  Gentiles  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
m  the  law"  (Kom.  ii.  14). 

Man  in  the  first  instant  of  the  use  of  reason,  finds  natural  prin- 
ciples within  himself;  directing  and  choosing  them,  he  finds  a  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil ;  how  could  this  be  if  there  were  not 
some  role  in  him  to  tnr  and  distinguish  good  and  evil?  If  there 
WMB  not  such  a  law  and  rule  in  man,  he  could  not  sin ;  for  where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression.  If  man  were  a  law  to 
liimsftlf,  and  his  own  will  his  law,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
rril ;  whatsoever  he  willed,  would  be  good  and  agreeable  to  the  law, 
Old  no  action  could  be  accounted  sinml ;  the  worst  act  would  be  as 
xnninendable  as  the  best  Everything  at  man's  appointment  would 
le  good  or  evil.  If  there  were  no  such  law,  how  should  men  that 
le  natojally  inclined  to  evil  disapprove  of  that  which  is  unlovely^ 
nd  approve  of  that  good  which  they  practise  not?  No  man  but 
iwaraJj  thinks  ^ell  of  that  which  is  good,  while  he  neglects  it ;  and 
links  Ul  of  that  ^l^jdi  is  evil,  while  he  commits  it  Those  that  are 
kaoos,  do  praise  those  that  practise  the  contrary  virtues.  Those 
si  are  evjl  woul^  ggg^j,  to  be  good,  and  tiiose  that  are  blameworthy 
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yet  will  rebuke  evil  in  otheis.  This  is  really  to  distanffoijBh  between 
good  and  evil ;  whence  doth  this  arise,  by  what  rule  do  we  measoie 
uiis,  but  by  some  innate  principle  ?  Ana  this  is  universal,  the  same 
in  one  man  as  in  another,  the  same  in  one  nation  as  in  another ; 
they  are  bom  with  every  man,  and  inseparable  from  his  nature  (Prov. 
zxviL  19):  as  in  water,  &ce  answers  to  &ce,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man.  Common  reason  supposeth  that  there  is  some  hand  which 
hath  fixed  this  distinction  m  man ;  how  could  it  else  be  imiversally 
impressed  ?  No  law  can  be  without  a  law^ver :  no  sparks  but  must 
be  Kindled,  by  some  other.  Whence  should  this  law  then  derive  its 
original?  Not  &om  man;  he  would  fiun  blot  it  out^  and  cannot 
alter  it  when  he  pleases.  Natural  generation  never  intended  it ;  it 
is  settled  therefore  by  some  higher  hand,  which,  as  it  imprinted  it, 
so  it  maintains  it  agamst  the  violence  of  men,  who,  were  it  not  for 
this  law,  would  mi^e  the  world  more  than  it  is,  an  aceldama  and 
field  of  blood;  for  had  there  not  been  some  supreme  ^ood,  the 
measure  of  all  other  goodness  in  the  world,  we  could  not  have  had 
such  a  thin^  as  good.  The  Scripture  gives  us  an  accoimt  that  this 
good  was  distinguished  from  evu  before  man  fell,  they  were  dbfecta 
Bcibilia ;  good  was  commanded  and  evil  prohibited,  and  did  not  depend 
upon  man.  iVom  this  a  man  may  rationally  be  instructed  that  mere 
is  a  God ;  for  he  may  thus  argue :  I  find  myself  naturally  obliged  to 
do  this  thing,  and  avoid  that ;  I  have,  therefore,  a  superior  that  doth 
obUge  me ;  I  find  something  within  me  that  directs  me  to  such  actions, 
contrary  to  my  sensitive  appetite ;  there  must  be  something  above 
me,  therefore,  that  puts  this  principle  into  man's  nature ;  if  there 
were  no  superior,  I  should  be  the  supreme  judge  of  good  and  evil: 
were  I  the  lord  of  that  law  which  doth  oblige  me,  I  should  find  no 
contradiction  within  myseU^  between  reason  and  appetite. 

2.  From  the  transgression  of  this  law  of  nature,  fears  do  arise  in 
the  consciences  of  men.    Have  we  not  known  or  heard  of  men  struck 
by  so  deep  a  dart,  that  could  not  be  drawn  out  by  the  strength  of 
men,  or  appeased  by  the  pleasure  of  the  world ;  and  men  crying  out 
with  horror,  upon  a  deatn-bed,  of  their  past  life,  when  "  their  fear 
hath  come  as  a  desolation,  and  destruction  as  a  whirlwind?"  (Prov. 
i.  27^:  and  often  in  some  sharp  affliction,  the  dust  hath  been  blown 
off  m)m  men's  consciences,  which  for  a  while  hath  obscured  the 
writing  of  the  law.    K  men  stand  in  awe  of  punishment,  there  is 
then  some  superior  to  whom  they  are  accountable ;    if  there  were 
no  God,  there  were  no  punishment  to  fear.    What  reason  of  any  fear, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  knot  betwen  the  soul  and  body,  if  there  were 
not  a  God  to  pimish,  and  the  soul  remained  not  in  being  to  be  pun- 
ished ?    How  suddenly  will  conscience  work  upon  the  appearance 
of  an  affliction,  rouse  itself  from  sleep  like  an  armed  man^  and  fly 
in  a  man's  face  before  he  is  aware  of  it  I    It  will  "  surprise  the  byp- 
ocrites"  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14) :  it  will  bring  to  mind  actiotv^  coiamitted 
lonjg  ago,  and  set  them  in  order  before  the  face,  as  Q^o^^  deputy, 
acting  by  his  authority  and  omniscience.    As  G^  ka\>^Tvot\eft.\>ini- 
adf  without  a  witness  amon^  the  creatures  (Acts  xiv^  ^^^^Ve'^xaft 
not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  a  man's  own  bxr^^  a. 

(1.)  This  operation  of  conscience  hath  been  univ^-^>^  "^^  "^^^^ 
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hath  been  any  more  exempt  fix)m  it  than  from  reason  ;  not  a  man 
but  hath  one  time  or  other  more  or  less  smarted  under  the  sting  of 
it  All  over  the  world  conscience  hath  shot  its  darts ;  it  hath  torn 
the  hearts  of  princes  in  the  midst  of  their  pleasures ;  it  hath  not  flat- 
tered them  whom  most  men  flatter ;  nor  feared  to  disturb  their  rest, 
whom  BO  man  dares  to  provoke.  Judges  have  trembled  on  a  tribu- 
nal, when  innocents  have  rejoiced  in  their  condemnation.  The  iron 
ban  upon  Pharaoh's  conscience,  were  at  last  broke  up,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  God  in  all  that  he  did,  (Exod.  ix.  27):  "  I 
baye  sinned,  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my  people  are  wicked.^ 
Had  they  been  like  childish  frights  at  the  apprehension  of  bugbears, 
why  hSiVi  not  reason  shaken  uiem  off?  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
stronger  reason  grows,  the  smarter  those  lashes  are ;  groundless  fears 
had  been  short-lived,  age  and  judgment  would  have  worn  them  ofl^  but 
they  grow  sharper  with  the  growm  of  persons.  The  Scripture  informs 
ns  they  have  been  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  the  revolt  of  the  first  man, 
(Oen.  liL  10):  "I  was  afraid,"  saith  Adam,  "because  I  was  naked;" 
which  was  an  expectation  of  the  judgment  of  God.  All  his  pos- 
teri^  inherit  his  feaxs,  when  Ood  expresseth  himself  in  any  tokens 
cS  his  majesty  and  providence  in  the  world.  Every  man's  conscience 
testifies  that  he  is  imlike  what  he  ought  to  be,  according  to  that  law 
engraven  upon  his  heart  In  some,  indeed,  conscience  may  be  seared 
or  dimmer ;  or  suppose  some  men  may  be  devoid  of  conscience,  shall 
it  be  denied  to  be  a  thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man  ?  Some 
men  have  not  their  eyes,  yet  the  power  of  seeing  the  light  is  naturaL 
to  man,  and  belongs  to  the  integrity  of  the  body.  Who  would  armie 
that,  because  some  men  are  mad,  and  have  lost  their  reason  by  a  dis- 
temper of  the  brain,  that  therefore  reason  hath  no  reality,  but  is  an 
imaginary  thing?  But  I  think  it  is  a  standing  truth  that  every  man 
hath  been  under  the  scourge  of  it,  one  time  or  other,  in  a  less  or  a 
greater  degree ;  for,  since  every  man  is  an  offender,  it  cannot  be  im- 
agined, conscience,  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  an  active  faculty, 
■Eoold  always  lie  idle,  without  doing  this  part  of  its  ofi&ce.  The 
apostle  tells  us  of  the  thoughts  accusing  or  excusing  one  another,  (or 
by  turns,)  according  as  the  actions  were.  Nor  is  this  truth  weakened  by 
the  oormptions  in  me  world,  whereby  many  have  thought  themselves 
bound  in  conscience  to  adhere  to  a  false  and  superstitious  worship 
and  idolatry,  as  much  as  any  have  thought  themselves  bound  to  adhere 
to  a  worship  commanded  by  Ood.  This  very  thing  infers  that  all  men 
have  a  reflecting  principle  in  them ;  it  is  no  argument  against  the 
being  of  conscience,  but  only  infers  that  it  may  err  in  the  application 
of  mat  it  naturally  owns.  We  can  no  more  say,  that  because  some 
men  walk  by  a  false  rule,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  conscience,  than  we 
can  lay  that  because  men  have  errors  in  their  minds,  therefore  they 
have  DO  such  faculty  as  an  xmderstanding ;  or  because  men  will  that 
w'liich  is  evil,  they  have  no  such  faculty  as  a  will  in  them. 

(2.)  Tbeae  operations  of  conscience  are  when  the  wickedness  is 

ino0t  aecjpeL     These  tormenting  fears  of  vengeance  have  been  frequent 

inmen^  who  h&ye  h^  jio  reason  to  fear  man,  since  their  wickeoness 

heing  unknown  to  ^y  f^^  themselves,  they  could  have  no  accuser 

but  tbemaethrea.     'jr^    iiave  been  in  many  acts  which  their  compan- 
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ions  have  justified  them  in ;  persons  above  the  stroke  of  human  laws, 
yea,  such  as  the  people  have  nonored  as  gods,  have  been  haunted  by 
them.  Conscience  hath  not  been  frighted  by  the  power  of  princes, 
or  bribed  by  the  pleasures  of  courts.  David  was  pursued  by  his 
horrors,  when  he  was,  by  reason  of  his  dignity,  above  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law,  or,  at  least,  was  not  reachea  by  the  law ;  since, 
though  the  murder  of  Uriah  was  intended  by  him,  it  was  not  acted 
by  him.  Such  examples  are  frequent  in  human  records ;  when  the 
crime  hath  been  above  any  punishment  by  man,  they  have  had  an 
apcuser,  judge,  and  executioner  in  their  own  breasts.  Can  this  be 
originally  from  a  man's  self?  He  who  loves  and  cherishes  himself 
would  fly  from  anything  that  disturbs  him ;  it  is  a  greater  power  and 
majesty  from  whom  man  cannot  hide  himself,  that  holds  him  in  those 
fetters.  What  should  affect  their  minds  for  that  which  can  never 
bring  them  shame  or  punishment  in  this  world,  if  there  were  not  some 
supreme  judge  to  whom  they  were  to  give  an  account,  whose  instru- 
ment conscience  is?  Doth  it  do  this  of  itself?  hath  it  received  an 
authoritv  from  the  man  himself  to  sting  him  ?  It  is  some  supreme 
power  that  doth  direct  and  commission  it  against  our  wills. 

(3.)  These  operations  of  conscience  cannot  be  totally  shaken  off 
by  man.  K  there  be  no  Grod,  why  do  not  men  silence  the  clamors 
of  their  consciences,  and  scatter  those  fears  that  disturb  their  rest  and 
pleasures  ?  How  inquisitive  are  men  after  some  remedy  against  those 
convulsions  I  Sometimes  they  would  render  the  charge  insignificant, 
and  sing  a  rest  to  themselves,  though  they  *'  walk  in  the  wickedness 
of  their  own  hearts."*!  How  often  do  men  attempt  to  drown  it  by 
sensual  pleasures,  and  perhaps  overpower  it  for  a  time ;  but  it  revives, 
reinforceth  itself^  and  acts  a  revenge  for  its  former  stop.  It  holds 
sin  to  a  man's  view,  and  fixes  his  eves  upon  it,  whether  he  will  or 
no.  "  The  wicked  are  like  a  troubled  sea,  and  cannot  rest,"  (Isa. 
IviL  20^ :  they  would  wallow  in  sin  without  control,  but  this  inward 
principle  will  not  suffer  it ;  nothing  can  shelter  men  from  those  blows, 
what  is  the  reason  it  could  never  be  cried  down  ?  Man  is  an  enem^ 
to  his  own  disquiet ;  what  man  would  continue  upon  the  rack,  if  it 
were  in  his  power  to  deliver  himself?  Why  have  all  human  reme- 
dies been  without  success,  and  not  able  to  extmguish  those  operations, 
though  all  the  wickedness  of  the  heart  hath  been  ready  to  assist  and 
second  the  attempt  ?  It  hath  pursued  men  notwithstanding  all  the 
violence  used  against  it ;  and  renewed  its  scourges  with  more  severity, 
as  men  deal  with  their  resisting  slaves.  Man  can  as  little  sUenoe 
those  thunders  in  his  soul,  as  he  can  the  thunders  in  the  heavens ; 
he  must  strip  himself  of  his  humanity,  before  he  can  be  stripped  of 
an  accusing  and  affrighting  conscience ;  it  sticks  as  close  to  tiim  as 
his  nature ;  since  man  cannot  throw  out  the  process  it  makes  against 
him,  it  is  an  evidence  that  some  higher  power  secures  its  throne  and 
standing.  Who  should  put  this  scourge  into  the  hand  of  conscience, 
which  no  man  in  the  world  is  able  to  wrest  out  ? 

(4.)  We  may  add,  the  comfortable  reflections  of  conscience.  There 
are  excusing,  as  well  as  accusing  reflections  of  conscience,  when  thinn 
are  done  as  works  of  the  '^  law  of  nature,"  (Rom.  iL  16) :  as  it  doui 

4  Deut  xziz.  19. 
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not  forbear  to  aocuse  and  torture,  when  a  wickedness,  though  un- 
known to  others,  is  committed ;  so  when  a  man  hath  done  well, 
though  he  be  attacked  with  all  the  calumnies  the  wit  of  man  can 
forge,  yet  his  conscience  justifies  the  action,  and  fills  him  with  a 
singular  contentment  As  there  is  torture  in  sinning,  so  there  is 
peace  and  joy  in  well-doing.  Neither  of  those  it  could  do,  if  it  did 
not  understand  a  Sovereign  Judge,  who  punishes  the  rebels,  and 
rewards  the  well-doer.  Conscience  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion ; 
and  the  t^'o  pillars  upon  which  it  is  built^  are  the  being  of 
Gtxl,  and  the  bounty  of  God  to  those  that  "  diEgently  seek  him."' 
Tlus  proves  the  existence  of  God.  If  there  were  no  God,  conscience 
were  useless ;  the  operations  of  it  would  have  no  foundation,  if  there 
▼ere  not  an  ejre  to  take  notice,  and  a  hand  to  punish  or  reward  the 
action*  The  accusations  of  conscience  evidence  the  omniscience  and 
tiie  holiness  of  God ;  the  terrors  of  conscience,  the  justice  of  God ; 
the  approbations  of  conscience,  the  goodness  of  God.  All  the  order 
in  the  world  owes  itself,  next  to  the  providence  of  God,  to  conscience ; 
without  it  the  world  would  be  a  Golgotha.  As  the  creatures  wit- 
ness, there  was  a  first  cause  that  produced  them,  so  this  principle  in 
man  evidenceth  itself  to  be  set  by  the  same  hand,  for  the  good  of 
thht  which  it  had  so  framed.  There  could  be  no  conscience  if  there 
were  no  God,  and  man  could  not  be  a  rational  creature,  if  there 
were  no  conscience.  As  there  is  a  rule  in  us,  there  must  be  a  judge, 
whether  our  actions  be  according  to  the  rule.  And  since  conscience 
in  our  corrupted  state  is  in  some  particular  misled,  there  must  be  a 
power  supenor  to  conscience,  to  judge  how  it  hath  behaved  itself  in 
Its  deputra  office ;  we  must  come  to  some  supreme  judge,  who  can 
judge  conscience  itself  As  a  man  can  have  no  surer  evidence  that 
he  is  a  being,  than  because  he  thinks  he  is  a  thinking  being ;  so  there 
is  no  surer  evidence  in  nature  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that  every  man 
bath  a  natural  principle  in  him,  which  continually  cites  him  before  God, 
and  puts  him  m  mind  of  him,  and  makes  him  one  way  or  other  fear 
him,  and  reflects  upon  him  whether  he  will  or  no.  A  man  hath  less 
power  over  his  conscience,  than  over  any  other  faculty ;  he  may  choose 
whether  he  will  exercise  his  understanding  about,  or  move  his  will  to 
finch  an  object ;  but  he  hath  no  such  authority  over  his  conscience :  he 
cannot  limit  it,  or  cause  it  to  cease  from  acting  and  reflecting ;  and 
therefore,  both  that,  and  the  law  about  which  it  acts,  are  setSed  by 
some  Supreme  Authority  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  this  is  God. 

Fourtnly.  The  evidence  of  a  God  results  from  the  vastness  of  de- 
sires in  man,  and  the  real  dissatisfaction  he  hath  in  everything  be- 
low hinisel£  Man  hath  a  boundless  appetite  after  some  sovereign 
good ;  as  his  understanding  is  more  capacious  than  anything  below, 
so  is  his  appetite  larger.  This  affection  of  desire  exceeds  all  other 
afibctiona.  Love  is  determined  to  something  known ;  fear,  to  some- 
thing apprehended :  but  desires  approach  nearer  to  infiniteness,  and 
pursue,  not  only  what  we  know,  or  what  we  have  a  glimpse  of,  but 
what  we  find  wanting  in  what  we  already  en^oy.  Tnat  which  the 
desire  of  man  is  most  natursJly  carried  mer  is  honum  ;  some  fully 
satisfying  good.    We  desire  knowledge  by  the  sole  impulse  of  reason, 
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but  we  desire  good  before  the  excitement  of  reason ;  and  the  desii 
is  always  after  good,  but  not  always  after  knowledge.  Now  the  soi 
of  man  finds  an  imperfection  in  everything  here,  and  cannot  scrap 
up  a  perfect  satis&ction  and  felicity.  In  the  highest  fruitions  o 
worldly  thin^  it  is  still  pursuing  something  else,  which  speaks  a  di 
feet  in  what  it  already  hath.  The  world  may  afford  a  felicity  fc 
our  dust,  the  body,  but  not  for  the  inhabitant  in  it ;  it  is  too  mea 
for  that.  Is  there  any  one  soul  among  the  sons  of  men,  that  ca 
upon  a  due  inquiry  say  it  was  at  rest  and  wanted  no  more,  that  hat 
not  sometimes  had'  dfesires  after  an  immaterial  good  ?  The  sot 
'^  follows  hard  after"  such  a  thing,  and  hath  firequent  looks  after  : 
(Pa  Ixiii.  8).  Man  desires  a  stable  good,  but  no  sublunary  thing  i 
so ;  and  he  that  doth  not  desire  such  a  good,  wants  the  rationi 
nature  of  a  man.  This  is  as  natural  as  understanding,  will,  an 
conscience.  Whence  should  the  soul  of  man  have  those  desires 
how  came  it  to  understand  that  something  is  still  wanting  to  mak 
its  nature  more  perfect,  if  there  were  not  in  it  some  notion  of  a  moi 
perfect  being  which  can  give  it  rest  ?  Can  such  a  capacity  be  suj 
posed  to  be  m  it  without  something  in  being  able  to  satisfy  it  ?  if  at 
the  noblest  creature  in  the  world  is  miserawest,  and  in  a  worse  cor 
dition  than  any  other.  Other  creatures  obtain  their  ultimate  desire 
"  they  are  filled  with  good,"  (Ps.  civ.  28) :  and  shall  man  only  hav 
a  vast  desire  without  any  possibility  of  enjoyment  ?  Nothing  m  ma 
is  in  vain ;  he  hath  objects  for  his  affections,  as  well  as  affections  ft 
objects ;  every  member  of  his  body  hath  its  end,  and  doth  attain  it 
every  affection  of  his  soul  hath  an  object,  and  that  in  this  world 
and  shall  there  be  none  for  his  desire,  which  comes  nearest  to  infinil 
of  any  affection  planted  in  him  ?  Tins  boundless  desire  had  not  i1 
original  from  man  himself;  nothing  would  render  itself  restless 
something  above  the  bounds  of  this  world  implanted  those  desire 
after  a  higher  good,  and  made  him  restless  in  everything  else.  An 
since  the  soul  can  only  rest  in  that  which  is  infinite,  there  is  8om< 
thing  infinite  for  it  to  rest  in ;  since  nothing  in  the  world,  though 
man  had  the  whole,  can  give  it  a  satisfaction,  there  is  some^in 
above  the  world  only  capable  to  do  it,  otherwise  the  soul  would  l 
always  without  it,  and  oe  more  in  vain  than  anv  other  creature 
There  is,  therefore,  some  infinite  being  that  can  only  give  a  conten 
ment  to  the  soul,  and  this  is  God.  And  that  goodness  which  in 
planted  such  desires  in  the  soul,  would  not  do  it  to  no  purpose,  an 
mock  it  in  giving  it  an  infinite  desire  of  satis&ction,  without  intenc 
ing  it  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment,  if  it  doth  not  by  its  own  folly  d< 
pnve  itself  of  it.  The  fehcity  of  human  nature  must  needs  excee 
that  which  is  allotted  to  other  creatures. 

Season  IV.  As  it  is  a  foUv  to  deny  that  which  all  nations  in  tb 
world  have  consented  to,  which  the  fiume  of  the  world  evidencetl 
which  man  in  his  body,  soul,  operations  of  conscience,  witnesset 
to ;  so  it  is  a  folly  to  deny  the  bemg  of  God,  which  is  witnessed  imt 
by  extraordinary  occurrences  in  the  world. 

1.  In  extraordinary  judgments.  When  a  just  revenge  follow 
abominable  crimes,  especially  when  the  judgment  is  suited  to  tb 
sin  by  a  strange  concatenation  and  succession  of  providenceS|  method 
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to  faring  such  a  particular  punishment;  when  the  sin  of  a  nation 
or  person  is  made  legible  in  the  inflicted  judgment,  which  testifies 
that  it  cannot  be  a  casual  thing.    The  Scripture  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  neceaaitj  of  such  judgments,  to  keep  up  the  reverential  thoughts 
of  Ood  in  the  world  (Ps.  ix.  16) :  "  The  Lord  is  known  by  the  judg- 
ment which  he  executes;  the  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his 
own  hand :  and  jealousy  is  the  name  of  God,  (Exod.  xxxiv.  14), 
"  Whose  name  is  jealous."    He  is  distinguished  from  fiilse  gods  by 
the  judgments  wluch  he  sends,  as  men  are  by  their  names.    Extra- 
ordinary prodigies  in  many  nations  have  been  the  heralds  of  extra- 
ordinary judgments,  and  presages  of  the  particular  judgments  which 
ifterwar^  they  have  felt,  of  which  the  Soman  histories,  and  others, 
are  foil.     That  there  are  such  things  is  undeniable,  and  that  the 
events  have  been  answerable  to  the  threatening,  unless  we  will 
thiow  away  all  human  testimonies,  and  count  all  tne  histories  of  the 
world  forceries.    Such  things  are  evidences  of  some  invisible  power 
which  orders  those  affairs.    And  if  there  be  invisible  powers,  there 
is  also  an  efficacious  cause  which  moves  them ;  a  government  cer- 
tainly there  is  among  them,  as  well  as  in  the  world,  and  then  we 
must  come  to  some  supreme  governor  which  presides  over  them. 
Judgments  upon  notorious  offenders  have  been  evident  in  all  ages ; 
lle§cripture  gives  many  instances.    I  shaU  only  mention  that  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  which  Josephus  mentions.'    He  receives  the  flatter- 
ing applause  of  the  people,  and  thought  himself  a  God ;  but  by  the  sud- 
im  stroke  upon  hmi,  was  forced  by  his  torture  to  confess  another. 
"I  am  God,"  saith  he,  ^'  in  your  account,  but  a  higher  calls  me  awav ; 
the  will  of  the  heavenly  Deity  is  to  be  endured."    The  angel  of  tne 
Lord  smote  him.    The  judgment  here  was  suited  to  the  sin ;  he  that 
would  be  a  god,  is  eaten  up  of  worms,  the  vilest  creatures.    Tully 
Hostilius,  a  Boman  king,  whe  counted  it  the  most  unroyal  thing  to 
be  religious,  or  own  any  other  Grod  but  his  sword,  was  consumed 
Umsel^and  his  whole  house,  by  lightning  from  heaven.    Many 
tiling  are  unaccountable  unless  we  have  recourse  to  God.    The 
strange  revelations  of  murderers,  that  have  most  secretiy  committed 
their  crimes ;  the  making  good  some  dreadful  imprecations,  which 
some  wretches  have  used  to  confirm  a  lie,  and  immediately  have 
been  struck  with  that  judgment  they  wished;  the  raising  often  unex- 
pected persons  to  be  instruments  of  vengeance  on  a  sinful  and  per- 
ndious  nation ;  the  overturning  the  deepest  and  surest  counsels  of 
men,  when  they  have  had  a  successful  progress,  and  come  to  the 
veiy  point  of  execution ;  the  whole  design  of  men's  preservation  hath 
been  oeaten  in  pieces  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  so  that  judg- 
ments have  faroKcn  in  upon  them  without  control,  and  all  their  sub- 
tleties been  outwitted ;  the  strange  crossing  of  some  in  their  estates, 
though  the  most  wise,  industrious,  and  frugal  persons,  and  that  by 
strange  and  unexpected  ways;  and  it  is  observable  how  often  every- 
thing'contributes  to  carry  on  a  judgment  intended,  as  if  they  ration- 
iDy  designed  it:  all  those  loudly  proclaim  a  God  in  the  world;  if 
there  were  no  God,  there  would  oe  no  sin ;  if  no  sin,  there  would  be 
BO  poniahment 
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2.  In  miracles.  The  course  of  nature  is  uniform ;  and  when  it  is 
put  out  of  its  course,  it  must  be  by  some  superior  power  invisible  to 
the  world;  and  by  whatsoever  invisible  instruments  they  are  wrought| 
the  efficacy  of  them  must  depend  upon  some  first  cause  above  nature. 
(Psalm  Ixxii  18) :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  only 
doeth  wondrous  things,"  by  himself  and  his  sole  power.  That  which 
cannot  be  the  result  of  a  natural  cause,  must  be  the  result  of  some- 
thing supernatural :  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  nature,  is  the  effect 
of  a  power  superior  to  nature ;  for  it  is  quite  against  the  order  of 
nature,  and  is  the  elevation  of  something  to  such  a  pitch,  which  all 
nature  could  not  advance  it  to.  Nature  cannot  go  beyond  its  own 
limits;  if  it  be  determined  by  another,  as  hath  been  formerly  proved, 
it  cannot  lift  itself  above  itself,  without  that  power  that  so  determined 
it  Natural  agents  act  necessarily ;  the  sun  doth  necessarily  shine, 
fire  doth  necessarily  bum :  that  cannot  be  the  result  of  nature,  which 
is  above  the  ability  of  nature ;  that  cannot  be  the  work  of  nature 
which  is  aeainst  the  order  of  nature;  nature  cannot  do  anything 
against  itself  or  invert  its  own  course.  We  must  own  that  sucn 
tUngs  have  been,  or  we  must  accuse  all  the  records  of  former  ages 
to  oe  a  pack  of  lies ;  which  whosoever  doth,  destroys  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  human  knowledge.  The  miracles  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture,  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  are  acknowledged  by  the  heathen, 
by  tne  Jews  at  this  oay,  though  has  greatest  enemies.  There  is  no 
dispute  whether  such  things  were  wrought,  "  the  dead  raised,"  the 
"bund  restored  to  sight."  The  heathens  have  acknowledged  the 
miraculous  echpse  of  the  sun  at  the  passion  of  Christ,  quite  against 
the  rule  of  nature,  the  moon  being  then  in  opposition  to  the  sun; 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  contrary  to  the  methods  whereby 
other  religions  have  been  propagated,  that  in  a  few  years  the  nations 
of  the  world  should  be  sprinkled  with  this  doctrine,  and  give  in  a 
greater  catalogue  of  martyrs  courting  the  devouring  flames,  than  all 
3ie  rehgions  of  the  world.  To  this  might  be  added,  the  strange 
hand  that  was  over  the  Jews,  the  only  people  in  the  world  profesang 
the  true  God,  that  should  so  often  be  Defriended  by  their  conquer- 
ors, so  as  to  rebuild  their  temple,  though  they  were  looked  upon  as  a 
people  apt  to  rebel.  Dion  and  Seneca  observe,  that  wherever  they 
were  transplanted,  they  prospered,  and  gave  laws  to  the  victors;  so  that 
this  proves  also  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  the  truth  of  christian 
religion,  as  well  as  the  being  of  a  God,  and  a  superior  power  over 
the  world.  To  this  might  be  added,  the  bridling  the  tumultuous  pas- 
sions of  men  for  the  preservation  of  human  societies,  which  else 
would  run  the  world  into  imconceivable  confusions,  (Psalm  Ixv.  7): 
"  Which  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  sea,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people;" 
as  also  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  a  person  or  nation,  when  upon 
the  very  brink  of  ruin;  the  sudden  answer  of  prayer  when  God  hath 
been  sought  to,  and  the  turning  away  a  judgment,  which  in  reason 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  averted,  and  the  raising  a  sunk  people 
from  a  ruin  which  seemed  inevitable,  by  unexpected  ways. 

8.  Accomplishments  of  prophecies.  Those  tnings  whicn  are  purely 
contingent,  and  cannot  be  Known  by  natural  signs  and  in  their 
causes,  as  eclipses  and  changes  in  nations,  which  may  be  discerned 
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bj^  an  obeeryation  of  the  signs  of  the  times ;  such  things  tnat  fidl  not 
within  this  conipass,  if  they  be  foretold  and  come  to  pass,  are  solely 
fix)m  some  higher  hand,  and  above  the  cause  of  nature.  This  in 
Scripture  is  asserted  to  be  a  notice  of  the  true  God  (Isa.  xli.  28): 
"  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that 
70U  are  God,"  and  (Isa.  xlvi.  10),  "  I  am  God  declaring  the  end  from 
the  b^innin^,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet 
done,  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure." 
And  prophecy  was  consented  to  by  all  the  philosophers  to  be  from 
divine  illumination :  that  power  which  discovers  things  ftiture,  which 
all  the  foresight  of  men  cannot  ken  and  conjecture,  is  above  nature. 
And  to  foretell  them  so  certainly  as  if  they  cud  already  exist,  or  had 
existed  lon^  ago,  must  be  the  result  of  a  mind  infinitely  intelligent ; 
because  it  is  tne  highest  way  of  knowing,  and  a  higher  cannot  be 
imaged :  and  he  that  knows  things  future  in  such  a  manner,  must 
neeSs  know  things  present  and  past.  Cyrus  was  prophesied  of  by 
laaiah  (xliv.  28,  and  xlv.  1)  long  before  he  was  bom ;  his  victories, 
spoils,  all  that  should  happen  in  Babylon,  his  bounty  to  the  Jews 
came  to  pass,  according  to  that  prophecy;  and  the  sight  of  that 
prophecy  which  the  Jews  shewed  him,  as  other  historians  report, 
was  that  which  moved  him  to  be  favorable  to  the  Jews. 

Alexander's  sight  of  Daniel's  prophecy  concerning  his  victories 
moved  him  to  spare  Jerusalem.  And  are  not  the  four  monarchies 
dainly  deciphered  in  that  book,  before  the  fourth  rose  up  in  the  world  ? 
That  power  which  foretells  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wit  of 
man,  and  orders  all  causes  to  bring  about  those  predictions,  must  be 
an  infinite  power,  the  same  that  made  the  world,  sustains  it  and  gov* 
ems  all  things  in  it  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  to  bring  about  his 
own  ends ;  and  this  being  is  God. 

Use  L  If  atheism  be  a  folly,  it  is  then  pernicious  to  the  world  and 
to  the  atheist  himself  Wisdom  is  the  band  of  human  societies,  the 
elary  of  man.  Folly  is  the  disturber  of  families,  cities,  nations ;  the 
dimraee  of  human  nature. 

First,  It  is  pernicious  to  the  world. 

1.  It  woula  root  out  the  foundations  of  government.  It  demolish- 
eth  all  order  in  nations.  The  being  of  a  God  is  the  guard  of  the 
vorld:  the  sense  of  a  God  is  the  foundation  of  civil  order:  without 
this  there  is  no  tie  upon  the  consciences  of  men.  What  force  would 
there  be  in  oaths  for  the  decisions  of  controversies,  what  right  could 
there  be  in  appeals  made  to  one  that  had  no  being  ?  A  city  of  athe- 
istB  would  be  a  heap  of  confusion ;  there  could  be  no  ground  of  any 
commerce,  when  all  the  sacred  bands  of  it  in  the  consciences  of  men 
were  snapt  asunder,  which  are  torn  to  pieces  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  denying  the  existence  of  God.  What  magistrate  could  be  secure 
in  his  sbmding?  what  private  person  could  be  secure  in  his  right? 
Can  that  then  be  a  truth  that  is  destructive  of  all  public  good  ?  If 
the  atheist^s  sentiment,  that  there  were  no  Grod,  were  a  truth,  and  the 
omtrary  that  there  were  a  God,  were  a  falsity,  it  would  then  follow, 
that  fidsity  made  men  good  and  serviceable  to  one  another ;  that 
error  were  the  foimdation  of  all  the  beauty,  and  order,  and  outward 
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felicity  of  the  world,  the  fountain  of  all  good  to  man.^  If  there  were 
no  Qodf  to  believe  there  is  one,  would  be  an  error;  and  to  believe 
there  is  none,  would  be  the  greatest  wisdom,  because  it  would  be  the 
greatest  truth.  And  then  as  it  is  the  greatest  wisdom  to  fear  God, 
upon  the  apprehension  of  his  existence,  so  it  would  be  the  greatest 
error  to  fear  nim  if  there  were  none."  It  would  unquestionaoly  fol* 
low,  that  error  is  the  support  of  the  world,  the  spring  of  all  human 
advantages ;  and  that  every  part  of  the  world  were  obliged  to  a  falsity 
for  being  a  quiet  habitation,  which  is  the  most  absurd  thing  to  ima- 

E*ne.  It  is  a  thing  impossible  to  be  tolerated  by  any  prince,  without 
ying  an  axe  to  tne  root  of  the  government 

2.  It  would  introduce  all  evil  into  the  world.  If  you  take  away 
Qod,  you  take  away  conscience,  and  thereby  all  measures  and  roles 
of  good  and  evil.  And  how  could  any  laws  be  made  when  the 
measure  and  standard  of  them  were  removed  ?  All  good  laws  are 
founded  upon  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  reason,  upon  common 
sentiments  in  human  nature,  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  Gk>d ;  so 
that  if  the  foundation  be  demolished,  the  whole  superstructure  must 
tumble  down :  a  man  might  be  a  thie^  a  murderer,  an  adulterer,  and 
oould  not  in  a  strict  sense  be  an  offender.  The  worst  of  actions  coxdd 
not  be  evil,  if  a  man  were  a  god  to  himself  a  law  to  himself.  Noth- 
ing  but  evil  deserves  a  censure,  and  nothing  would  be  evil  if  there 
were  no  God,  the  Rector  of  the  world  against  whom  evil  is  propeiiy 
oommitted.  No  man  can  make  that  moraUv  evil  that  is  not  so  in 
itself:  as  where  there  is  a  faint  sense  of  God,  the  heart  is  more 
strongly  inclined  to  wickedness ;  so  where  there  is  no  sense  of  God, 
the  bars  are  removed,  the  flood-gates  set  open  for  all  wickedness  to 
rush  in  upon  mankind.  Religion  pinions  men  from  abominable 
practices,  and  restrains  them  &om  bemg  slaves  to  their  own  passions: 
an  atheist's  arms  would  be  loose  to  do  anything."*  Nothing  so  vil- 
lanous  and  unjust  but  would  be  acted  if  the  natural  fear  of  a  Deity 
were  extinguished.  The  first  consequence  issuing  from  the  appre- 
hension of  the  existence  of  God,  is  his  government  of  the  world. 
If  there  be  no  God,  then  the  natural  consequence  is  that  there  is  no 
supreme  government  of  the  world:  such  a  notion  would  cashier  all 
sentiments  of  good,  and  be  like  a  Trojan  horse,  whence  all  impuritg^, 
tyrannjr,  and  sal  sorts  of  mischiefs  would  break  out  upon  mankind: 
corruption  and  abominable  works  in  the  text  are  the  fruit  of  the 
fool's  persuasion  that  there  is  no  Gtxi.  The  perverting  the  ways  of 
men,  oppression  and  extortion,  owe  their  rise  to  a  forgetfulness  of 
God  (Jer.  iii.  21):  **  They  have  perverted  their  way,  and  they  have 
forgotten  the  Lord  their  God."  (Ezek.  xxii  12):  "Thou  hast  greed- 
ily gained  by  extortion,  and  hast  forgotten  me,  saith  the  Lord." 
iftie  whole  earth  would  be  filled  with  violence,  all  flesh  would  oop- 
rupt  their  way,  as  it  was  before  the  deluge,  when  probably  atheosm 
did  abound  more  thim  idolatry;  and  if  not  a  disowning  the  bdng; 
yet  denying  the  providence  of  God  by  the  posterity  of  Cain:  thooe 
of  the  family  of^  Seth  only  "  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
(Gen.  vi.  11, 12,  compared  with  Gen.  iv.  26\ 

The  greatest  sense  of  a  Deity  in  any,  hatn  been  attended.with  the 
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greatest  innocenoe  of  life  and  usefulness  to  others;  and  a  weaker 
sense  hath  been  attended  with  a  baser  impurity.  K  there  were  no 
(Sod,  blasphemy  would  be  praiseworthy ;  as  the  reproach  of  idols  is 
pi^isewoithy,  because  we  testify  that  tnere  is  no  cuvinity  in  them.y 
what  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  which  hath  no  being? 
Sin  would  be  only  a  false  opinion  of  a  violated  law,  and  an  offended 
deity.  K  such  apprehensions  prevail,  what  a  wide  door  is  opened  to 
the  worst  of  villames!  If  there  be  no  God,  no  respect  isdue  to  him; 
all  the  religion  in  the  world,  is  a  trifle,  and  error;  and  thus  the  pillars 
of  all  human  society,  and  that  which  hath  made  commonweahhs  to 
flourish,  are  blown  awaj. 

Secondly,  It  is  permcious  to  the  atheist  himself.  If  he  fear  no 
fitture  pumishment,  he  can  never  expect  any  future  reward :  all  his 
iKipes  must  be  confined  to  a  swinish  and  despicable  manner  of  life, 
wShout  any  imaginations  of  so  much  as  a  drachm  of  reserved  hap- 
'  less.  He  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  silliest  animal,  which 
h  something  to  please  it  in  its  life :  whereas  an  atheist  can  have 
Dolhing  here  to  give  him  a  full  content,  no  more  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world,  ana  can  have  less  satisfaction  hereafter.  He  deposeth 
the  noble  end  of  his  own  being,  which  was  to  serve  a  God  ana  have 
a  satisfaction  in  him,  to  sedc  a  God  and  be  rewarded  by  him ;  and  he 
that  departs  from  his  end,  recedes  firom  his  own  nature.  All  the 
content  any  creature  finds,  is  in  performing  its  end,  moving  accord- 
hig  to  its  natural  instinct;  as  it  is  a  joy  to  the  sim  to  run  its  race.' 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  satisfiiction  to  every  other  creature,  and 
its  delight  to  observe  the  law  of  its  creation.  What  content  can  any 
man  have  that  runs  fix)m  his  end,  opposeth  his  own  nature,  denies  a 
God  by  whom  and  for  whom  he  was  created,  whose  image  he  bears, 
which  is  the  gloiy  of  his  nature,  and  sinks  into  the  very  dregs  of 
batisbness?  How  el^antly  it  is  described  by  Bildad,!^  '^  His  own 
counsel  shall  cast  him  oown,  terrors  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every 
side,  destruction  shall  be  ready  at  his  side,  the  first-bom  of  death 
shall  devour  his  strength,  his  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out,  and  it 
shall  bring  him  to  the  King  of  terrors.  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered 
wm  his  habitation ;  he  slmll  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness,  and 
chased  out  of  the  world.  They  that  come  after  him  shall  be  aston- 
ished at  his  day,  as  they  that  went  before  were  afl&ighted.  And  this 
is  the  place  of  nim  that  knows  not  God."*>  If  there  be  a  future  reck- 
oning (as  his  own  conscience  cannot  but  sometimes  inform  him  of), 
hia  condition  is  desperate,  and  his  misery  dreadAil  and  unavoidable, 
it  is  not  righteous  a  hell  should  entertain  any  else,  if  it  refuse  him. 

Urn  XL  How  lamentable  is  it,  that  in  our  times  this  folly  of  athe- 
iam  abould  be  so  rife  I  That  there  should  be  found  such  monsters 
in  htunm  nature,  in  the  midst  of  the  improvements  of  reason,  and 
shiningi  of  the  gospel,  who  not  only  make  the  Scripture  the  matter 
of  their  jeens^  but  scoff  at  the  judgments  and  providences  of  God  in 
the  world|  and  envy  their  Creator  a  being,  without  whose  goodness 
they  had  none  themselves ;  who  contradict  in  their  carriage  what 
the7  Maert  to  be  their  sentiment,  when  they  dreadfully  imprecate 
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damnation  to  themselves  I  Whence  should  that  damnation  they  ac 
rashly  wish  be  poured  forth  upon  them,  if  there  were  not  a  reveng- 
ing God?  Formerly  atheism  was  as  rare  as  prodigious,  scarce  twG 
or  three  known  in  an  age ;  and  those  that  are  reported  to  be  so  in 
former  ages,  are  rather  thought  to  be  counted  so  for  mocking  at  the 
senseless  deities  the  common  people  adored,  and  laying  open  theii 
impurities.  A  mere  natural  strength  would  easily  discover  that 
those  they  adored  for  gods,  could  not  deserve  that  title,  since  theii 
original  was  known,  their  xmcleanness  manifest  and  acknowledged 
by  their  worshippers.  And  probably  it  was  so ;  since  the  Ohristianfl 
were  termed  dOtot^  because  they  acknowledged  not  their  vain  idola* 
I  question  whether  there  ever  was,  or  can  be  in  the  world,  an  un- 
interrupted and  internal  denial  of  the  being  of  God,  or  that  men 
(unless  we  can  suppose  conscience  utterly  dead)  can  arrive  to  such  a 
degree  of  impiety ;  for  before  they  can  stifle  such  sentiments  in  them 
(whatsoever  they  may  assert),  they  must  be  utter  strangers  to  the 
common  conceptions  of  reason,  and  despoil  themselves  of  theii 
own  humanity.  He  that  dares  to  deny  a  God  with  his  Ups,  yet  setB 
up  something  or  other  as  a  God  in  his  heart.  Is  it  not  lamentable 
that  this  sacred  truth,  consented  to  by  all  nations,  which  is  the  band 
of  civil  societies,  the  source  of  all  order  in  the  world,  should  be  de- 
nied with  a  bare  face,  and  disputed  against  in  companies,  and  the 
glory  of  a  wise  Creator  ascribed  to  an  unintelligent  nature,  to  blind 
chance?  Are  not  such  worse  than  heathens?  They  worshipped 
many  gods,  these  none ;  they  preserved  a  notion  of  God  in  the  worid 
under  a  disguise  of  images,  these  would  banish  him  both  from  earth 
and  heaven,  and  demolish  the  statutes  of  him  in  their  own  con- 
sciences ;  they  degraded  him,  these  would  destroy  him ;  they  coupled 
creatures  with  hirn — (Rom.  i.  25),  "  Who  worshipped  the  creature 
with  the  Creator,"  as  it  may  most  properly  be  renaered — and  these 
would  make  him  worse  than  the  creature,  a  mere  nothing.  Earth  is 
hereby  become  worse  than  hell.  Atheism  is  a  persuasion  which 
findp  no  footing  anywhere  else.  Hell,  that  receives  such  persons,  in 
this  point  reforms  them :  they  can  never  deny  or  doubt  of  his  being; 
while  they  feel  his  strokes.  The  devil,  that  rejoices  at  their  wicked- 
ness, knows  them  to  be  in  an  error;  for  he  "  believes,  and  trembles 
at  the  belief."^  This  is  a  forerunner  of  judgment  Boldness  in  sin 
is  a  presage  of  vengeance,  especially  when  the  honor  of  God  is  more 
particulam-  concerned  therem ;  it  tends  to  the  overturning  human 
soci^,  taking  ofif  the  bridle  from  the  wicked  inclinations  of  men: 
and  God  appears  not  in  such  visible  judgments  against  sin  imme* 
diately  committed  against  himself,  as  in  tne  case  of  those  sine  that 
are  destructive  to  human  society.  Besides,  God,  as  Governor  of  the 
world,  will  uphold  that,  without  which  all  his  ordinances  in  ibe 
world  would  be  useless.  Atheism  is  point  blank  against  all  the  gloiy 
of  God  in  creation,  and  against  all  tne  glory  of  God  in  redemptioni 
and  pronounceth  at  one  breath,  both  the  Creator,  and  all  acta  of  re- 
ligion and  divine  institutions,  useless  and  insignificant  Since  most 
have  had,  one  time  or  other,  some  risings  of  doubt,  whether  there  be 
a  God,  though  few  do  in  expressions  deny  his  being,  it  may  not  be 
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onnecesBary  to  propoee  some  things  for  *tbe  further  impressing  this 
truth,  and  guarding  themselves  against  such  temptations. 

1.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  demonstrate  there  is  no  God.  He 
can  choose  no  medium,  but  will  Ml  in  as  a  proof  for  his  existence, 
and  a  manifestation  of  his  excellency,  rather  than  against  it  The 
pretences  of  the  atheist  are  so  ridiculous,  that  they  are  not  worth  the 
mentioning.  They  never  saw  God,  and  therefore  know  not  how  to 
believe  sach  a  being;  they  cannot  comprehend  him.  He  would  not 
be  a  God,  if  he  could  £dl  within  the  narrow  model  of  a  human  under- 
standing ;  be  would  not  be  infinite,  if  he  were  comprehensible,  or  to 
be  terminated  by  our  sight  How  small  a  thing  must  that  be  which 
is  seen  by  a  bo<my  eye,  or  grasped  by  a  weak  mind  I  K  God  were 
visible  or  comprehensible,  ne  would  oe  limited.  Shall  it  be  a  sujQOl- 
cient  demonstration  from  a  blind  man,  that  there  is  no  fire  in  the 
room,  because  he  sees  it  not,  though  he  feel  the  warmth  of  it?  The 
bowled^  of  the  effect  is  sufficient  to  conclude  the  existence  of  the 
caose.  Who  ever  saw  his  own  life  ?  Is  it  sufficient  to  deny  a  man 
lives,  because  he  beholds  not  his  life,  and  only  knows  it  by  his 
motion  ?  He  never  saw  his  own  soul,  but  knows  he  hath  one  by  his 
thinking  power.  The  air  renders  itself  sensible  to  men  in  its  opera- 
tions, yet  was  never  seen  by  the  eye.  K  Gt)d  should  render  himself 
visible,  they  might  question  as  well  as  now,  whether  that  which  was 
80  visible  were  God,  or  some  delusion.  If  he  should  appear  glorious, 
we  can  as  little  behold  him  in  his  majestic  glory,  as  an  owl  can  behold 
tb  sun  in  its  brightness :  we  should  still  but  see  him  in  his  effects, 
as  we  do  the  sun  by  his  beams.  K  he  should  show  a  new  miracle, 
we  should  still  see  nim  but  by  his  works ;  so  we  see  him  in  his  crea- 
tures, every  one  of  which  would  "he  as  great  a  miracle  as  any  can  be 
wiouglit,  to  one  that  had  the  first  i)rospect  of  them.  To  require  to 
sec  God,  is  to  require  that  which  is  impossible  (1  Tim.  vi  16) :  **  He 
dwells  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  imto,  whom  no  man 
hath  seen,  nor  can  see."  It  is  visible  that  he  is,  "  for  he  covers  him- 
self with  light  as  with  a  garment"  (Psalm  civ.  2) ;  it  is  visible  what 
lie  is,  "  for  he  makes  danmeffB  his  secret  place"  (Psalm  xviii.  IIV 
Nothing  more  clear  to  the  eve  than  light,  and  nothing  more  difficult 
to  the  understanding  than  the  nature  of  it :  as  light  is  the  first  object 
obyious  to  the  eye,  so  is  God  the  first  object  obvious  to  the  imder- 
standing.  The  arguments  firom  nature  do,  with  greater  strength, 
evince  nis  existence,  than  any  pretences  can  manifest  there  is  no 
God.  No  man  can  assure  himself  by  any  good  reason  there  is  none; 
for  as  for  the  likeness  of  events  to  him  that  is  righteous,  and  him  that 
is  wicked;  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not 
(Eccles.  ix.  2) :   it  is  an  argument  for  a  reserve  of  judgment  in 

;  another  state,  which  every  man's  conscience  dictates  to  him,  when 
the  jostioe  of  God  shall  be  glorified  in  another  world,  as  much  as  his 
pstienoe  is  in  this. 

2.  Whosoever  doubts  of  it,  makes  himself  a  mark,  against  which 
%n  the  creatures  fight  AU  the  stars  fought  against  Sisera  for  Israel: 
all  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  the  dust  on  earth,  fight  for  God  against 

i  the  atheistw  He  hath  as  many  arguments  against  him  as  there  are 
creatures  in  the  whole  compass  of  heaven  and  earth.    He  is  most 
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unreasonable,  that  denies  ot  doubts  of  that  whose  image  and  shadow 
be  sees  round  about  him ;  he  may  sooner  deny  the  sun  that  wann 
him,  the  moon  that  in  night  walks  in  her  brightness,  deny  the  froiti 
he  €^oys  £rom  the  earth,  yea^  and  deny  that  he  doth  exist  He  mus 
tear  .hia;own  conscience,  nj  &om  his  own  thoughts,  be  changed  intc 
the  fiiture  of  a  stone,  which  hath  neither  reason  nor  sense,  before  hi 
can  disengage  himself  from  those  argmnents  which  evince  the  bein{ 
of  a  Ood.  He  that  would  make  the  natural  religion  professed  in  tlu 
world  a  mere  romance,  must  give  the  lie  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind ;  he  must  be  at  an  irreconcilable  enmity  with  his  own  rea 
son,  resolve  to  hear  nothing  that  it  speaks,  if  he  will  not  hear  whft 
it  speaks  in  this  case,  with  a  greater  evidence  than  it  can  asoertaii 
anything  else.  God  hath  so  settled  himself  in  the  reason  of  man 
that  he  must  vilify  the  noblest  faculty  God  hath  given  him,  and  pn 
oflf  nature  itself,  before  he  can  blot  out  the  notion  of  a  God. 

8.  No  question  but  those  that  have  been  so  bold  as  to  deny  tha 
there  was  a  God,  have  sometimes  been  much  afraid  they  have  beei 
in  an  error,  and  have  at  least  suspected  there  was  a  Qoa^  when  some 
sudden  prodigy  hath  presented  itself  to  them,  and  roused  their  fears 
and  whatsoever  sentmicnts  they  might  have  in  their  blinding  pros 
perity,  they  have  had  other  kind  of  motions  in  them  in  their  stoimj 
afflictions,  and,  like  Jonah^s  mariners,  have  been  ready  to  cry  to  bin 
for  help,  whom  they  disdained  to  own  bo  much  as  In  bei£g,  whi]< 
they  swam  in  their  pleasures.  The  thoughts  of  a  Deity  cannot  be  m, 
extinguished,  but  they  will  revive  and  rush  upon  a  man,  at  leasi 
under  some  sharp  afiUction.  Amazing  judgments  will  make  then 
question  their  own  apprehensions.  God  sends  some  messengers  tc 
keep  alive  the  apprehension  of  him  as  a  Judge,  while  men  resolvi 
not  to  own  or  reverence  him  as  a  Governor.  A  man  cannot  bui 
keep  a  scent  of  what  was  bom  with  him ;  as  a  vessel  that  hath  beei 
seasoned  first  with  a  strong  juice  will  preserve  the  scent  of  it|  what 
soever  liquors  are  afterwards  put  into  it 

4.  What  is  it  for  which  sucn  men  rack  their  wits,  to  form  notioni 
that  there  is  no  God  ?  ■  Is  it  not  that  they  would  indulge  some  vicioui 
habit,  which  hath  gained  the  possession  of  their  soul,  which  the) 
know  "  cannot  be  favored  bv  that  holy  God,"  whose  notion  thej 
would  raze  out?<^  Is  it  not  K>r  some  brutish  affection,  as  degenera 
live  of  human  nature,  as  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God ;  a  lust « 
unmanly  as  sinful  ?  The  terrors  of  God  are  me  effects  of  guilt;  anc 
therefore  men  would  wear  out  the  apprehensions  of  a  Deity,  thai 
they  might  be  brutish  without  oontroL  They  would  fain  oelieYi 
there  were  no  God,  that  they  might  not  be  men,  but  beasts.  Hon 
great  a  folly  is  it  to  take  so  much  pains  in  vain,  for  a  slavery  anc 
torment ;  to  cast  off  that  which  they  call  a  yoke,  for  that  which  reallj 
is  one!  There  is  more  pains  and  toughness  of  soul  requisite  to  ahaki 
off  the  apprehensions  of  God,  than  to  believe  that  he  is,  and  cleave 
constantly  to  him.  What  a  madness  is  it  in  any  to  take  so  much 
pains  to  be  less  than  a  man,  by  razing  out  the  apprehensions  of 
God,  when,  with  less  pains,  he  may  be  more  than  an  earthly  man,  lyf 
cherishing  the  notions  of  God,  and  walking  answerably  thereunto? 
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5l  How  unreasonable  is  it  for  any  man  to  hazard  himself  at  this 
rate  in  the  denial  of  a  Ood  I  The  atheist  saith  he  knows  not  that 
there  is  a  God ;  but  may  he  not  reasonably  think  there  may  be  one 
for  ao^ht  he  knows?  and  if  there  be,  what  a  desperate  conftision  will 
he  be  in,  when  all  his  bravadoes  shall  prove  false  I  What  can  they 
gain  by  such  an  opinion?  A  freedom,  say  they,  from  the  burden- 
Bome  yoke  of  conscience,  a  liberty  to  do  what  they  list,  that  doth 
not  subject  them  to  divine  laws.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  persuade 
any  that  they  can  gain  this.  They  can  gain  but  a  sordid  pleasure. 
unworthy  the  nature  of  man.  But  it  were  well  that  such  woida 
trgue  thus  with  themselves :  If  there  be  a  God,  and  I  fear  and  obey 
him,  I  gain  a  happy  eternity ;  but  if  there  be  no  God,  I  lose  nothing 
but  my  sordid  lusts,  by  firmly  believing  there  is  one.  If  I  be  deceived 
It  last,  and  find  a  Gtod,  can  I  think  to  be  rewarded  by  him,  for  dis- 
owning him  ?  Do  not  I  run  a  desperate  hazard  to  lose  his  favor,  his 
idngdom,  and  endless  felicity  for  an  endless  torment?  By  confessing 
a  God  I  venture  no  loss ;  out  by  denying  him,  I  run  the  most  des- 
perate hazard,  if  there  be  one.  He  is  not  a  reasonable  creature,  that 
will  not  put  himself  upon  such  a  reasonable  ar^ng.  What  a  dole- 
fal  meeting  will  there  be  between  the  Qtod  who  is  denied,  and  the 
atheist  that  denies  him,  who  shall  meet  with  reproaches  on  God's 
part,  and  terrors  on  his  own !  AU  that  he  ffains  is  a  liberty  to  defile 
tdmself  here,  and  a  certainty  to  be  despised  hereafter,  if  he  be  in  an 
em>r,  as  undoubtedly  he  is. 

6.  Can  any  such  person  say  he  hath  done  aU  that  he  can  to 
inform  himself  of  the  being  of  God,  or  of  other  things  which  he 
denies?  Or  rather  they  would  fain  imagine  there  is  none,  that  they 
may  sleep  securely  in  their  lusts,  and  be  free  (if  they  could)  from 
the  thunaer-claps  of  conscience.  Can  such  say  they  have  used  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  instruct  themselves  in  this,  and  can  meet  with  no 
satisfaction?  Were  it  an  abstruse  truth  it  might  not  be  wondered 
at;  but  not  to  meet  with  satisfaction  in  this  which  everything  minds 
08  ofi  and  helpeth,  is  the  fruit  of  an  extreme  negligence,  stupidity, 
and  a  willingness  to  be  unsatisfied,  and  a  judicial  process  of  God 
against  them.  It  is  strange  any  man  should  be  so  dark  in  that  upon 
viiich  depends  the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  the  expectation  of  hap- 

r'neas  hereafter.  I  do  not  know  what  some  of  you  may  think,  but 
believe  these  things  are  not  useless  to  be  proposed  for  ourselves  to 
answer  temptations;  we  know  not  what  wicked  temptation  in  a 
debauched  and  skeptic  age,  meeting  with  a  corrupt  heart,  may  prompt 
men  to ;  and  though  there  may  not  be  any  atheist  here  present,  yet 
I  know  there  is  more  than  one,  who  have  accidentally  met  with 
■uch,  who  openly  denied  a  Deity ;  and  if  the  like  occasion  happen, 
these  consiaerations  may  not  be  imuseful  to  apply  to  their  con- 
scienceB.  But  I  must  confess,  that  since  those  that  live  in  this  sen- 
timent, do  not  judge  themselves  worthy  of  their  own  care,  they  are 
not  worthy  of  the  care  of  otters ;  and  a  man  must  have  all  the 
diarity  of  the  christian  religion,  which  they  despise,  not  to  contemn 
tiicm,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  folly.  As  we  are  to  pity  mad- 
men, who  sink  under  an  unavoidable  distemjjer,  we  are  as  much  to 
abominate  them,  who  wilfully  hug  this  prodigious  firenzy. 
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Use  nX  If  it  be  the  atheist's  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  being 
of  GKxi,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  be  finnly  settled  in  this  truth,  that  God 
is.  We  should  never  be  without  our  arms  in  an  age  wherein  atheism 
appears  barefaced  without  a  disguise.  You  may  meet  with  sugges- 
tions to  it,  though  the  devil  formerly  never  attempted  to  demolish 
this  notion  in  the  world,  but  was  willing  to  keep  it  up,  so  the  wor- 
ship due  to  Gk>d  might  run  in  his  own  channel,  and  was  necessitated 
to  preserve  it,  without  which  he  could  not  have  erected  that  idolatry, 
which  was  his  great  design  in  opposition  to  God ;  yet  since  the  foun- 
dations of  that  are  torn  up,  ana  never  like  to  be  rebuilt,  he  may  en- 
deavor, as  his  last  refuge,  to  banish  the  notion  of  God  out  of  the 
world,  that  he  may  reign  as  absolutely  without  it,  as  he  did  before 
by  the  mistakes  about  the  divine  nature.  But  we  must  not  lay  all  upon 
S^tan ;  the  corruption  of  our  own  hearts  ministers  matter  to  such 
sparks.  It  is  not  said  Satan  hath  suggested  to  the  fool,  but  '^  the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,"  there  is  no  God.  But  let  them  come 
from  what  principle  soever,  silence  them  quickly,  give  them  their 
dismiss ;  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  to  nght  against  them, 
as  the  stars  did  against  Sisera.  Stir  up  sentiments  of  conscience  to 
oppose  sentiments  of  corruption.  Eesolve  sooner  to  believe  that 
yourselves  are  not,  than  that  God  is  not ;  and  if  you  suppose  they 
at  any  time  come  from  Satan,  object  to  him  that  you  know  he  be- 
lieves the  contrary  to  what  he  suggests.  Settle  this  principle  firmly 
in  you,  ^^  let  us  behold  Him  that  is  invisible,"  as  Moses  did  ;^  let  ub 
have  the  sentiments  following  upon  the  notion  of  a  GKxi,  to  be  re- 
strained by  a  fear  of  him,  excited  by  a  love  to  him,  not  to  violate 
his  laws  and  offend  his  goodness.  He  is  not  a  God  careless  of  our 
actions,  negligent  to  inflict  punishment,  and  bestow  rewards,  "he 
forgets  not  the  labor  of  our  love,"?  nor  the  integrity  of  our  ways ; 
he  were  not  a  God,  if  he  were  not  a  governor ;  and  punishments 
and  rewards  are  as  essential  to  government,  as  a  foundation  to  a 
building.  His  being  and  his  government  in  rewarding,  which  im- 
plies punishment,  (for  the  neglects  of  him  are  linked  together)^  are 
not  to  be  separated  in  our  thoughts  of  him. 

1.  Without  this  truth  fixed  in  us,  we  can  never  give  him  the  wor- 
ship due  to  his  name.  When  the  knowledge  of  anything  is  fluctua- 
ting and  uncertain,  our  actions  about  it  are  careless.  We  regard  not 
that  which  we  think  doth  not  much  concern  us.  If  we  do  not  firmly 
believe  there  is  a  GKxi,  we  shall  pay  him  no  steady  worship ;  and  if 
we  believe  not  the  excellency  or  his  nature,  we  shall  offer  him  but 
a  slight  service.*  The  Jews  call  the  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God 
the  foundation  and  pillar  of  wisdom.'^  The  whole  frame  of  religion 
is  dissolved  without  this  apprehension,  and  totters  if  this  apprehoi- 
sion  be  wavering.  Religion  in  the  heart  is  as  water  in  a  weather^ 
glass,  which  riseth  or  fails  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
this  belief.  How  can  any  man  worship  that  which  he  believes  not 
to  be,  or  doubts  of  7  Could  any  man  omit  the  paying  a  homage  to 
one,  whom  he  did  believe  to  be  an  omnipotent,  wise  being,  pos- 

'Hch.XL27.  «Heb.vilO.  »•  Heb.  xi  6. 
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sessing  (infinitely  above  our  conceptions)  the  perfections  of  all  crea- 
tures? He  must  either  think  there  is  no  such  being,  or  that  he  is  an  easy, 
drowsy,  inobservant  God,  and  not  such  an  one  as  our  natural  notions 
of  hiin,  if  listened  to,  as  well  as  the  Scripture,  represents  him  to  be. 

2.  Without  being  rooted  in  this,  we  cannot  order  our  lives.  All 
our  basentBS,  stupioity,  dulness,  wanderings,  vanity,  spring  &om  a 
wavering  and  unsettledness  in  this  principle.  This  gives  ground  to 
brutish  pleasures,  not  only  to  solicit,  but  conquer  us.  Abraham 
expectea  violence  in  any  place  where  God  was  not  owned  (Q^n.  xx 
11),  "Surely  the  fear  or  God  is  not  in  this  place,  and  they  will  slay 
me  for  my  wife's  sake."  The  natural  knowledge  of  God  firmly  im- 
pressed, would  choke  that  which  would  stifle  our  reason  and  deface 
oar  souls.  The  belief  that  God  is,  and  what  he  is,  would  have  a 
mighty  influence  to  })ersuade  us  to  a  real  religion,  and  serious  con- 
sideration, and  casting  about  how  to  be  like  to  him  and  united  with 
him. 

3.  Without  it  we  cannot  have  any  comfort  of  our  lives.  Who 
would  willinjgly  live  in  a  stormy  world,  void  of  a  God  ?  If  we  waver 
in  this  principfe,  to  whom  should  we  make  our  complaints  in  our 
afflictions  ?  Where  should  we  meet  with  supports  ?  How  could  we 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  future  nappiness  ?  There  is  a 
sweetness  in  the  meditation  of  his  existence,  ana  that  he  is  a  Creator.' 
Thoughts  of  other  things  have  a  bitterness  mixed  with  them :  houses, 
landsy  children,  now  are,  shortly  they  will  not  be ;  but  God  is,  that 
made  the  world :  his  faithfiilness  as  he  is  a  Creator,  is  a  ground  to 
deposit  our  souls  and  concerns  in  our  innocent  sufferings."*  So  far  as 
we  are  weak  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Gt)d,  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  our  content  in  the  view  of  his  infinite  perfections. 

4.  Without  the  rooting  of  this  principle,  we  cannot  have  a  firm 
belief  of  Scripture.  The  Scripture  will  oe  a  slight  thing  to  one  that 
balh  weak  sentiments  of  God.  ISie  belief  of  a  Uod  must  necessarily 
precede  the  belief  of  any  revelation ;  the  latter  cannot  take  place 
without  the  former  as  a  foundation.  We  must  firmly  believe  the 
beiog  of  a  God,  wherein  our  happiness  doth  consist,  before  we  can 
beUeve  anv  means  which  conduct  us  to  him.  Moses  begins  with  the 
Author  of  creation,  before  he  treats  of  the  promise  of  redemption. 
Pad  preached  God  as  a  Creator  to  a  university,  before  he  preached 
Cbrist  as  Mediator.^  What  influence  can  the  testimony  of  God 
have  in  his  revelation  upon  one  that  doth  not  firmly  assent  to  the 
tnith  of  his  being?  All  would  be  in  vain  that  is  so  often  repeated, 
^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  if  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Lord  that 
qteaks  iL  There  coula  be  no  awe  from  his  soverei^tv  in  his  com- 
mands, nor  any  comfortable  taste  of  his  goodness  m  his  promises. 
The  more  we  are  strengthened  in  this  principle,  the  more  credit  we 
ahaH  be  able  to  give  to  divine  revelation,  to  rest  in  his  promise,  and 

I    to  reverence  his  precept ;  the  authority  of  all  depends  upon  the  being 

of  the  Bevealer. 
\      To  this  purpose,  since  we  have  handled  this  discourse  by  natural 

ttgoments^ 
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1.  Stadj  Qod  in  the  creatures  as  well  as  in  tlie  Scriptures.  ' 
piimary  use  of  the  creatures,  is  to  acknowledge  God  in  them ;  t 
were  made  to  be  witn^es  of  himself  in  his  goodness,  and  her 
of  his  glory,  which  glory  of  God  as  Creator  "  shall  endure  forei 

g?salm  civ.  81) :  that  whole  psalm  is  a  lecture  of  creation  and  pr 
ence.  The  world  is  a  sacred  temple ;  man  is  introduced^to  cont 
plate  it,  and  behold  with  praise  the  glory  of  God  in  the  pieces 
his  art.  As  grace  doth  not  destroy  nature,  so  the  book  or  rede 
tion  blots  not  out  that  of  creation.  Had  he  not  shown  himself  in 
(greatures,  he  could  never  have  shown  himself  in  his  Christ; 
order  of  things  required  it..  God  must  be  read  wherever  he  is  legil 
the  creatures  are  one  book,  wherein  he  hath  writ  a  part  of  the  ex 
lency  of  his  name,<>  as  many  artists  do  in  their  works  and  watc 
God  s  glory,  like  the  filings  of  gold,  is  too  precious  to  be  lost  w 
ever  it  drops :  nothing  so  vile  and  base  in  the  world,  but  carrie 
it  an  instruction  for  man,  and  drives  in  further  the  notion  of  a  C 
As  he  said  of  his  cottage,  Enter  here.  Sunt  hie  etiam  Dii,  God 
dains  not  this  place :  so  the  least  creature  speaks  to  man,  every  sh 
in  the  field,  every  fly  in  the  air,  every  limb  in  a  bodv ;  Consider 
God  disdains  not  to  appear  in  me ;  he  hath  discovered  in  me  his  Ix 
and  a  part  of  his  skill,  as  well  as  in  the  highest.  The  creati 
manifest  the  being  of  God  and  part  of  his  perfections.  We  h 
indeed  a  more  excellent  way,  a  revelation  setting  him  forth  in  a  n 
excellent  manner,  a  firmer  object  of  dependence,  a  brighter  ol] 
of  love,  raising  our  hearts  from  self-confidence  to  a  confidenc 
him.  Though  the  appearance  of  God  in  the  one  be  clearer  thai 
the  other,  yet  neither  is  to  be  neglected.  The  Scripture  directs  u 
nature  to  view  God ;  it  had  been  in  vain  else  for  the  apostle  to  m 
use  of  natural  arguments.  Nature  is  not  contrary  to  Scripture, 
Scripture  to  nature ;  unless  we  should  think  God  contrary  to  himi 
who  is  the  Author  of  both. 

2.  View  God  in  your  own  experiences  of  him.    There  is  a  t 

and  sight  of  his  goodness,  though  no  sight  of  his  essence.? 

the  taste  of  his  goodness  you  may  know  the  reality  of  the  fount 

whence  it  springs  and  from  whence  it  flows ;  this  surpasseth 

greatest  capacity  of  a  mere  natural  understanding.    Experie 

of  the  sweetness  of  the  ways  of  Christianity  is  a  mighty  presei 

dve  against  atheism.    '  irfany  a  man  knows  not  how  to  pr 

ioney  to  be  sweet  by  his  reason,  but  by  his  sense;   and  if 

he  reason  in  the  world  be  brought  against  it,  he  will  not 

reasoned  out  of  what  he  tastes.    Have  not  many  found  the 

ightfiil  illapses  of  God  into  their  souls,  often  sprinkled  with  his 

^ard  blessings  upon  their  seeking  of  him ;  had  secret  warnings 

•heir  approaches  to  him ;  and  gentle  rebukes  in  their  consciei 

ipon  their  swervings  from  him  ?    Have  not  many  found  sometimes 

nvisible  hand  raising  them  up  when  they  were  dejected  ;  some 

jjxpected  providence  stepping  m  for  their  relief;  and  easily  percei 

that  it  could  not  be  a  work  of  chance,  nor  many  times  the  inteni 

of  the  instruments  he  hath  used  in  it  ?    You  have  often  found  1 
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he  is^  by  finding  that  he  is  a  rewarder,  and  can  set  to  jour  seals  that 
he  is  what  he  hath  declared  himself  to  be  in  his  word  (Isa.  xhiL  12) : 
"I  have  declared,  and  have  saved ;  therefore  yon  are  my  witnesses^ 
fidth  the  Lord,  that  I  am  God,"  The  secret  touches  of  Qod  npon  the 
lean,  and  inward  converses  with  him,  are  a  greater  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  and  infinitely  good  Being,  than  all  nature. 

Use  IV,  Is  it  a  folly  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  being  of  God  ?    It  is 
a  folly  also  not  to  worship  God,  when  we  acknowledge  his  existence ; 
it  is  our  wisdom  then  to  worship  him.    As  it  is  not  indifferent 
whether  we  believe  there  is  a  God  or  no ;  so  it  is  not  indifferent 
whether  we  will  give  honor  to  that  God  or  no.    A  worship  is  his 
right  as  he  is  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  fountain  of  our  happiness. 
By  this  only  we  acknowledge  his  Deity ;  though  we  may  profess  his 
being,  yet  we  deny  that  profession  in  neglects  of  worship.     To  deny 
him  a  worship  is  as  great  a  folly,  as  to  deny  his  being.    He  that  re- 
nounceth  all  nomage  to  his  Creator,  envies  him  the  being  which  he 
caimot  deprive  him  of.    The  natural  inclination  to  worship  is  as  uni« 
Tersal  as  the  notion  of  a  God ;  idolatry  else  had  never  gained  footing 
in  the  world.     The  existence  of  God  was  never  owned  m  any  nation, 
but  a  worship  of  him  was  appointed. .  And  many  people  who  have 
iomed  their  oacks  upon  some  other  parts  of  the  law  of  nature,  have 
paid  a  continual  homage  to  some  superior  and  invisible  being.     The 
Jews  give  a  reason  why  man  was  created  in  the  evening  of  flie  Sab- 
bath, oecause  he  should  begin  his  being  with  the  worship  of  his 
Ihker.     As  soon  as  ever  he  found  himself  to  be  a  creature,  his  first 
sol^nn  act  should  be  a  particular  respect  to  his  Creator.     "  To  fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandment,"  is  the  whole  of  man,q  or  is  whole 
man;'  he  is  not  a  man  but  a  beast,  without  observance  of  God. 
Behgion  is  as  requisite  as  reason  to  complete  a  man :  he  were  not 
reasonable  if  he  were  not  religious ;  because  by  neglecting  religion, 
he  neglects  the  chiefest  dictate  of  reason.    Either  God  firamed  the 
world  with  so  much  order,  elegancy,  and  variety  to  no  purpose,  or 
this  was  his  end  at  least,  that  reasonable  creatures  should  admire  him 
in  it,  and  honor  him  for  it.     The  notion  of  God  was  not  stamped 

rn  men,  the  shadows  of  God  did  not  appear  in  the  creatures,  to  be 
subject  of  an  idle  contemplation,  but  the  motive  of  a  due  homage 
to  God.  He  created  the  world  for  his  glory,  a  people  for  himse^ 
that  he  might  have  the  honor  of  his  works ;  that  since  we  live  and 
move  in  him,  and  by  him,  we  should  live  and  move  to  him  and  for 
hinL  It  was  the  condemnation  of  the  heathen  world,  that  when  they 
knew  there  was  a  God,  they  did  not  give  him  the  glory  due  to  him.* 
He  that  denies  his  being,  is  an  atheist  to  his  essence :  ne  that  denies 
his  worship,  is  an  atheist  to  his  honor. 

Kit  be  a  foUy  to  deny  the  being  of  God,  it  will  be  our  wisdom, 
then,  sinoe  we  acknowledge  his  being,  often  to  think  of  him. 
Thoughts  are  the  first  issue  of  a  creature  as  reasonable  :^  He  that 
hath  given  us  the  faculty  whereby  we  are  able  to  think,  should  be 
the  principal  object  about  which  the  power  of  it  should  be  exercised. 
It  is  a  justice  to  God,  the  author  of  our  understandings,  a  justice  to 
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the  nature  of  our  understanding  that  the  noblest  fstculty  should  be 
employed  about  the  most  exceflent  object  Our  minds  are  a  beam 
from  6od ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  when  they  touch 
the  earth,  should  reilect  back  upon  God.  As  we  seem  to  deny  the 
bem^  of  Grod  not  to  think  of  him ;  we  seem  also  to  imsoul  our  soula 
in  misemploying  the  activity  of  them  any  other  way,  like  flies,  to  be 
oftener  on  dungnills  than  flowers.  It  is  made  the  black  mark  of  an 
ungodly  man,  or  an  atheist,  that  "  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts' 
ff  sidm  X.  4).  What  comfort  can  be  had  in  the  being  of  God  without 
thinking  of  him  with  reverence  and  delight  7  A  G^  forgotten  is  ai 
good  BB  no  God  to  us. 


DISCOURSE   II. 


ON   PRACTICAL   ATHEISM. 


hiiM  ziy.  1. — ^The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.    They  are  corrupt,  they 
baTe  done  abominaUe  works,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good 

Pbactical  atheism  is  natural  to  man  in  his  depraved  state,  and 
very  frequent  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

Thefaol  hath  mid  in  his  ?ieari,  There  is  no  Ood,  He  regards  him  as 
little  as  if  he  had  no  being.  He  said  in  his  hearty  not  with  his  tonmie, 
nor  in  his  head :  he  never  firmly  thought  it,  nor  openly  asserted  it. 
Shame  put  a  bar  to  the  first,  and  natural  reason  to  tJie  second ;  yet, 
perhaps,  he  had  sometimes  some  doubts  whether  there  were  a  6od 
or  no.  He  wished.there  were  not  any,  and  sometimes  hoped  there 
were  none  at  all.  He  could  not  raze  out  the  notion  of  a  Deity  in  his 
mind,  but  he  neglected  the  fixing  the  sense  of  Gt>d  in  his  heart,  and 
made  it  too  mucn  his  business  to  deface  and  blot  out  those  characters 
of  God  in  his  soul,  which  had  been  left  under  the  ruins  of  original 
nature.  Men  may  have  atheistical  hearts  without  atheistical  heads. 
Their  reasons  may  defend  the  notion  of  a  Deity,  while  their  hearts 
are  empty  of  afTection  to  the  Deity.  Job's  children  may  curse  God 
m  their  hearts^  though  not  with  their  lips.™ 

There  is  no  Ood,  Most  understand  it  of  a  denial  of  the  providence 
of  God,  as  I  have  said  in  opening  the  former  doctrine.  He  denies 
some  essential  attribute  of  God,  or  the  exercise  of  that  attribute  in 
the  world.'  He  that  denies  any  essential  attribute,  may  be  said  to 
deny  the  being  of  God.  Whosoever  denies  angels  or  men  to  have 
leason  and  wifi,  denies  the  human  and  angelical  nature,  because  un- 
derstanding and  will  are  essential  to  both  those  natures ;  there  could 
neither  be  angel  nor  man  without  them.  No  nature  can  subsist  with- 
out the  perfections  essential  to  that  nature,  nor  Gt)d  be  conceived  of 
without  nis.  The  apostle  tells  us  (Eph.  ii.  12),  that  the  Gentiles  were 
"  withofut  Grod  in  the  world."  So,  in  some  sense,  all  unbelievers  mav 
be  termed  atheists ;  for  rejecting  the  Mediator  appointed  by  God, 
Aey  reject  that  Gbd  who  appointed  him.  But  this  is  beyond  the  in- 
teuded  soope,  natural  atheism  being  the  only  subject ;  yet  this  is  de- 
dodble  from  it  That  the  title  of  (k$eoi  doth  not  only  belong  to  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  to  those  who  contemn  all  sense 
of  a  Deity,  and  would  root  the  conscience  and  reverence  of  God  out 

*  Job  I  6w  ■  80  the  Chaldee  reads  idoVm  n^  Kon  potnUu,  denying  th« 
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of  their  souls ;  but  it  belongs  also  to  those  who  give  not  that  worship 
to  God  which  is  due  to  him,  who  worship  many  gods,  or  who  worshi|: 
one  God  in  a  false  and  superstitious  manner,  when  they  have  nd 
right  conceptions  of  God,  nor  intend  an  adoration  of  him  according 
to  the  excellency  of  his  nature.  All  those  that  are  unconcerned  foi 
any  particular  religion  fall  under  this  character :  though  they  own  a 
God  m  general,  yet  are  willing  to  acknowledge  any  God  that  shall  be 
coined  by  the  powers  under  whom  they  live.  The  Gentiles  were 
without  God  in  the  world ;  without  the  true  notion  of  God,  not  with- 
out a  God  of  their  own  framing.  This  general  or  practical  atheism 
is  natural  to  men. 

1.  Not  natural  by  created,  but  by  corrupted  nature.  It  is  against 
nature,  as  nature  came  out  of  the  hand  of  God ;  but  universally 
natural,  as  nature  hath  been  sophisticated  and  infected  bj  the  ser- 
pent's breath.  Inconsideration  of  God,  or  misrepresentation  of  hif 
nature,  are  as  agreeable  to  corrupt  nature,  as  the  disowning  the  being 
of  a  God  is  contrary  to  common  reason.  God  is  not  denied,  naturdy 
sed  vUiis.y 

2.  It  is  universally  natural :  "  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the 
womb  (Psalm  IviiL  3).  They  go  aatray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom: 
their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent."  The  wicked^  (and  whc 
"by  his  birth  hath  a  better  title?)  they  go  astray  from  the  mctates  kA 
Grod  and  the  rule  of  their  creation  as  soon  as  ever  they  be  bom. 
Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  which  is  radically  the 
same  in  all  of  the  same  species.  It  is  seminally  and  fundamentally 
in  all  men,  though  there  may  be  a  stron^r  restraint  by  a  divine  hand 
upon  some  men  than  upon  others.  This  principle  runs  through  thi 
wtole  stream  of  nature.  The  natural  bent  of  every  man's  heart  if 
distant  from  God.  When  we  attempt  anything  pleasing  to  God.  il 
is  like  the  climbing  up  a  hill,  against  nature ;  i?nien  anjrming  is  difl- 
pleasing  to  him,  it  is  like  a  current  running  down  the  channel  in  iti 
natural  course ;  when  we  attempt  anything  that  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the  holiness  of  God,  we  are  fiedn  to  rush,  with  arms  in  oui 
hands,  through  a  multitude  of  natural  passions,  and  fight  the  waj 
through  the  oppositions  of  our  own  sensitive  appetite.  How  sofilj 
do  we  naturaUy  sink  down  into  that  which  sets  us  at  a  greater  dia 
tance  &om  God  I  There  is  no  active,  potent,  efficacious  sense  of  i 
God  by  nature.  "  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  then 
to  do  evil"  (EccL  viii.  11).  The  hearty  in  the  singular  number,  ai 
if  there  were  but  one  comi!non  heart  beat  in  all  mankind,  and  bent 
as  with  one  pulse,  with  a  joint  consent  and  force  to  wickedness,  witb 
out  a  sense  of  the  authority  of  God  in  the  earth,  as  if  one  heart  actec 
every  man  in  the  world.  The  great  apostle  cites  the  text  to  verii^ 
the  charge  he  brought  against  dl  mankind.'  In  his  interpretatioo 
the  Jews,  who  owned  one  God,  and  were  dignified  with  special  piir 
ileges,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles  that  maintained  many  gods,  are  withii 
the  compass  of  this  character.  The  apostle  leaves  out  the  first  pari 
of  the  text,  ^^  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,"  but  takes  in  the  lattoi 
part,  and  the  verses  following.  He  charges  all^  because  all,  even 
man  of  them,  was  under  sin — "  There  is  none  that  seeks  God  f  aD4 
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ver.  19,  he  adds,  "What  the  law  saith,  it  speaks  to  those  that  are 
imder  the  law,"  that  none  should  imagine  he  included  only  the 
Gentiles,  and  exempted  the  Jews  from  tms  description.    The  leprosy 
of  atheism  had  infected  the  whole  mass  of  himmn  nature.    No  man, 
among  Jews  or  Grentiles,  did  naturally  seek  God ;  and,  thereforCjall 
were  void  of  any  spark  of  the  practical  sense  of  the  Deity.    The 
effects  of  this  atneism  are  not  m  all  externally  of  an  equal  size ; 
yet,  in  the  fundamentals  and  radicals  of  it,  there  is  not  a  hair^s  differ- 
ence between  the  best  and  the  worst  men  that  ever  traversed  the 
world.     The  distinction  is  Ixdd  either  in  common  grace,  bounding 
and  suppressing  it ;  or  in  special  grace,  killing  and  crucifying  it    fi 
IB  in  every  one  either  triumphant  or  militant,  reigning  or  deposed. 
No  man  is  any  more  bom  with  sensible  acknowledgments  oi  God, 
than  he  is  bom  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  the  stars 
in  the  heavens,  or  plants  upon  the  earth.    None  seeks  afler  Gbd.^ 
None  seek  God  as  his  rule,  as  his  end,  as  his  happiness,  which  is  a 
debt  the  creature  naturally  owes  to  God,    He  desires  no  commimion 
irith  (rod;  he  places  his  happinfess  in  anything  inferior  to  God;  he 
prefers  everything  before  him,  glorifies  everything  above  him;  he 
Aath  no  delight  to  know  him;  he  regards  not  those  paths  which  lead 
to  him;  he  loves  his  own  filth  better  than  God's  hohness;  his  actions 
are  tinctured  and  dyed  with  sel^  and  are  void  of  that  respect  which 
is  due  from  him  to  God. 

The  noblest  faculty  of  man,  his  understanding,  wherein  the  re- 
maining lineaments  of  the  image  of  God  are  visible;  the  highest 
<meration  of  that  facully,  which  is  wisdom,  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  devilish,  whilst  it  is  earthly  and  sensual  ;*>  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  best  man  is  no  better  by  nature ;  a  legion  of  impure 
spirits  possess  it;  devilish,  as  the  devil,  who,  though  he  believe  there 
is  a  Goo,  yet  acts  as  if  there  were  none,  and  wishes  he  had  no  supe- 
nor  to  prescribe  him  a  law,  and  inflict  that  punishment  upon  hun 
whidi  his  crimes  have  merited.  Hence  the  poison  of  man  by  nature 
is  said  to  be  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  <^  alluding  to  that  serpentine 
temptation  which  first  infected  manldna,  and  clumged  the  nature  of 
oan  into  the  likeness  of  that  of  the  devil ;  so  that,  notwithstanding 
Ae  harmony  of  the  world,  that  presents  men  not  only  with  the 
notice  of  the  being  of  a  God,  but  darts  into  their  minds  some  remarks 
of  his  power  and  eternity ;  yet  the  thoughts  and  reasonings  of  man 
aie  80  oorrupt,  as  may  well  oe  called  dmbohcal,  and  as  contrary  to 
the  perfection  of  (jod,  and  the  original  law  of  their  nature,  as  the 
actings  of  the  devil  are ;  for  since  every  natural  man  is  a  child  of  the 
devil,  and  is  acted  by  the  diabolical  spirit,  he  must  needs  have  that 
nature  which  his  &ther  hath,  and  the  infusion  of  that  venom  which 
the  sprit  that  acts  him  is  possessed  with,  though  the  full  discovery 
of  it  may  be  restrained  by  various  circumstances  (Eph.  ii  2).  to 
conclude:  though  no  man,  or  at  least  very  few,  arrive  to  a  roxmd 
and  positive  conclusion  in  their  hearts  that  there  is  no  God,  yet  there 
m  no  man  that  naturally  hath  in  his  heart  any  reverence  of  God. 
ia  general,  before  I  oome  to  a  particular  proo^  tsdi^e  some  propoBi* 
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Prop,  L  Actions  are  a  greater  discovery  of  a  principle  than  wordc 
The  testimony  of  works  is  louder  and  clearer  than  that  of  words 
and  the  frame  of  men's  hearts  miust  be  measured  rather  by  what  thej 
do  than  by  what  they  say.  There  may  be  a  mighty  oistance  be 
tween  the  tongue  and  the  heart,  but  a  course  of  actions  is  as  littib 
guilty  of  lying  as  interest  is,  according  to  our  common  saying.  Al 
outward  impieties  are  the  branches  of  an  atheism  at  the  root  of  on 
nature,  as  ail  pestilential  sores  are  expressions  of  the  contagion  ii 
the  blood;  sm  is  therefore  frequently  called  imgodliness  in  ou: 
English  dialect.  Men's  practices  are  the  best  indexes  of  their  prin 
ciples:  the  current  of  a  man's  life  is  the  counterpart  of  the  frame  o: 
his  heart  Who  can  deny  an  error  in  the  spring  or  wheels,  whei 
he  perceives  an  error  in  the  hand  of  the  dial  ?  Who  can  deny  ai 
atheism  in  the  heart,  when  so  much  is  visible  in  the  life  ?  The  tasti 
of  the  water  discovers  what  mineral  it  is  strained  through.  A  prao 
tical  denial  of  God  is  worse  than  a  verbal,  because  deeds  nave  usually 
more  of  deliberation  than  words ;  words  may  be  the  fruit  of  a  pas 
sion,  but  a  set  of  evil  actions  are  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  a  predomi 
nant  evil  principle  in  the  heart.  All  slighting  words  of  a  prince  d< 
not  argue  an  habitual  treason ;  but  a  succession  of  overt  treasonabli 
attempts  signify  a  settled  treasonable  disposition  in  the  mind.  Those 
therefore,  are  more  deservedly  termed  atheists,  who  acknowledge  i 
CK>d,  and  walk  as  if  there  were  none,  than  those  (if  there  can  be  anj 
such)  that  deny  a  God,  and  walk  as  if  there  were  one.  A  sense  oi 
God  in  the  heart  would  burst  out  in  the  life ;  where  there  is  no  rever 
ence  of  God  in  the  life,  it  is  easily  concluded  there  is  less  in  thi 
hearts  What  doth  not  influence  a  man  when  it  hath  the  addition  oi 
the  eyes,  and  censures  of  outward  spectators,  and  the  care  of  a  repu 
tation  (so  much  the  god  of  the  world)  to  strengthen  it  and  restraii 
the  action,  must  certainly  have  less  power  over  the  heart  when  it  ii 
single,  without  any  other  concurrence.  The  flames  breaking  out  ol 
a  house  discover  the  fire  to  be  much  stronger  and  fiercer  within 
The  apostle  judgeth  those  of  the  circumcision,  who  gave  heed  tc 
Jewish  &bles,  to  be  deniers  of  God,  thoiigh  he  doth  not  tax  then 
with  any  notorious  profiineness:  (Tit,  i  16),  "  They  profess  that  thej 
know  Gfod,  but  in  works  they  deny  him."  He  gives  them  epithet! 
contrary  to  what  they  arrogated  to  themselves.**  They  boastec 
themselves  to  be  holy;  the  apostle  calls  them  abominaole:  iheji 
bribed  that  they  frilfilled  the  law,  and  observed  the  traditions  of 
their  &,ther8;  the  apostle  calls  them  disobedient,  or  unpersuadable; 
they  boasted  that  they  only  had  the  rule  of  righteousness,  and  i 
sound  judgment  concerning  it ;  the  apostle  said  they  had  a  rep* 
rebate  sense,  and  unfit  for  any  good  work ;  and  judges  against  aU 
their  vain-glorious  brags,  that  they  had  not  a  reverence  of  God  in 
their  hearts;  there  was  more  of  the  denial  of  God  in  their  works  than 
there  was  acknowledgment  of  God  in  their  words.  Those  that  hav€ 
neither  God  in  their  thoughts,  nor  in  their  tongues,  nor  in  theii 
works,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  acknowledge  nim.  Where  the 
honor  of  Gk)d  is  not  practically  owned  in  the  lives  of  men,  the  being 
of  God  is  not  sensibly  acknowledged  in  the  hearts  of  men.    The 
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principle  must  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  actions;  if  the  actions 
oe  atheistical,  the  principle  of  them  can  be  no  better. 

Prop.  n.  All  sin  is  founded  in  a  secret  atheism.    Atheism  is  the 
spirit  of  eveiT  sin ;  all  the  floods  of  impieties  in  the  world  break  in 
at  the  gate  oi  a  secret  atheism,  and  though  several  sins  may  disagree 
with  one  another,  yet,  like  Herod  and  Pilate  against  Cnrist,  they 
join  hand  in  hana  against  the  interest  of  God.    Though  lusts  and 
pleasures  be  diverse,  yet  they  are  all  united  in  disobedience  to  him.® 
All  the  wicked  inclinations  in  the  heart,  and  struggling  motions, 
secret  repinings,  self*ap^lauding  confidences  in  our  own  wisdom, 
fltrength,  &c.,  envy,  ambition,  revenge,  are  sparks  from  this  latent 
fire;  the  language  of  every  one  of  these  is,  1  would  be  a  Lord  to 
myself  and  would  not  have  a  God  superior  to  me.    The  variety  of 
sins  against  the  first  and  second  table,  the  neglects  of  God,  and  vio- 
lences against  man,  are  derived  from  this  in  the  text ;  first,  "  The 
bol  hath  said  in  his  heart,''  and  then  follows  a  legion  of  devils.    As 
all  virtuous  actions  spring  from  an  acknowledgment  of  God,  so  all 
vicious  actions  rise  from  a  lurking  denial  of  him :  all  licentiousness 
Eoes  glib  down  where  there  is  no  sense  of  God.    Abraham  judged 
himself  not  secure  fix)m  murder,  nor  his  wife  from  defilement  in 
Geiar,  if  there  were  no  fear  of  God  there.^    He  that  makes  no  con- 
science of  sin  has  no  re^rd  to  the  honor,  and,  consequently,  none 
to  the  being  of  God.     "By  the  fear  of  God  men  depart  from  evil" 
ff^v.  xvi.  6) ;   by  the  non-regarding  of  God  men  rush  into  eviL 
rharaoh  oppressed  Israel  because  he  **  knew  not  the  Lord."    If  he 
did  not  deny  the  beiujj  of  a  Deity,  yet  he  had  such  an  imworthy 
notion  of  God  as  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  Deity ;  he,  a 
poor  creature,  thought  himself  a  mate  for  the  Creator.    In  sins  of 
omisBion  we  own  not  God,  in  neglecting  to  perform  what  he  enjoins; 
in  sins  of  commission  we  set  up  some  lust  in  the  place  of  Goa,  and 
pay  to  that  the  homage  which  is  due  to  our  Maker.    In  both  we  dis- 
o\m  him ;  in  the  one  by  not  doing  what  he  commands,  in  the  other 
bj  doin^  what  he  forbids.    We  oeny  his  sovereignty  when  we  vio- 
m  his  mws ;  we  disgrace  his  holiness  when  we  cast  our  filth  before 
!u9  &oe;  we  disparage  his  wisdom  when  we  set  up  another  rule  as 
the  guide  of  our  actions  than  that  law  he  hath  fixed ;  we  slight  his 
Boffidency  when  we  prefer  a  satisfaction  in  sin  before  a  happiness  in 
him  alone;  and  his  goodness,  when  we  jud^e  it  not  strong  enough 
to  attract  us  to  him.    Every  sin  invades  the  rights  of  God,  and  strips 
liim  of  one  or  other  of  his  perfections.    It  is  such  a  vilifying  of  God 
«s  if  he  were  not  God ;  as  if  he  were  not  the  supreme  Creator  and 
BeneSeictor  of  the  world ;  as  if  we  had  not  our  being  from  him ;  as 
if  the  air  we  breathed  in,  the  food  we  lived  by,  were  our  own  by 
right  of  supremacy,  not  of  donation.    For  a  subject  to  slight  his 
soverei^  is  to  slight  his  royalty ;   or  a  servant  his  master,  is  to 
deny  his  superiority. 

^  Prop.  HL  Sin  implies  that  God  is  unworthy  of  a  being.  Every 
nn  k  a  kind  of  cursing  God  in  the  heart;^  an  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  tl^  being  of  Gk>d ;  not  actually,  but  virtually ;  not  in  the  intention 
of  every  sinner,  but  in  the  nature  of  every  sin.    That  affection  which 
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excites  a  man  to  break  His  law,  would  excite  him  to  anniliilate  his 
being  if  it  were  in  his  power.  A  man  in  every  sin  aims  to  set  up 
his  own  will  as  his  rule,  and  his  own  glory  as  the  end  of  his  actions 
against  the  will  and  glory  of  God ;  and  could  a  sinner  attain  his  end, 
God  would  be  destroyed.  God  cannot  outlive  his  will  and  his  glory; 
God  cannot  have  another  rule  but  his  own  will,  nor  another  end  but 
his  own  honor.  Sin  is  called  a  turning  the  back  upon  God,**  a  kick- 
ing against  him,^  as  if  he  were  a  slighter  person  than  the  meanest 
b^gar.  What  greater  contempt  can  be  shown  to  the  meanest,  vilest 
person,  than  to  turn  the  back,  lift  up  the  heel,  and  thrust  away 
with  indignation  ?  all  which  actions,  though  they  signify  that  such  a 
one  hath  a  being,  yet  they  testify  also  that  he  is  unworthy  of  a  being, 
that  he  is  an  unuseful  being  in  the  world,  and  that  it  were  well  the 
world  were  rid  of  him.  All  sin  against  knowledge  is  called  a  reproach 
of  Qod.^  Beproach  is  a  vilifying  a  man  as  im worthy  to  be  adinitted 
into  company.  We  naturally  judge  God  imfit  to  be  conversed  with. 
Cbd  is  the  term  turned  from  by  a  sinner ;  sin  is  the  term  turned  to, 
which  implies  a  greater  excellency  in  the  nature  of  sin  than  in  the 
nature  of  God ;  and  as  we  naturally  judge  it  more  worthy  to  have  a 
being  in  our  affections,  so  consequently  more  worthy  to  have  a  being 
in  the  world,  than  that  infinite  nature  from  whom  we  derive  our 
beings  and  our  all,  and  upon  whom,  with  a  kind  of  disdain,  we  turn 
our  backs.  Whosoever  thinks  the  notion  of  a  Deity  unfit  to  be 
cherished  in  his  mind  by  warm  meditation,  implies  that  he  cares  not 
whether  he  hath  a  being  in  the  world  or  no.  Now  though  the  light 
of  a  Deity  shines  so  clearly  in  man,  and  the  stings  of  conscience  are 
80  smart,  that  he  cannot  absolutely  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  yet 
most  men  endeavor  to  smother  this  knowledge,  and  make  the  noUon 
of  a  God  a  sapless  and  useless  thing  (Rom.  i.  28) :  "  They  like  not  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  It  is  said,  "  Cam  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv.  16) ;  that  is,  from  the  worship  of  (rod. 
Our  refusing  or  abhorring  the  presence  of  a  man  implies  a  carelese- 
ness  whether  he  continue  in  the  world  or  no ;  it  is  a  using  him  as  if 
he  had  no  being,  or  as  if  we  were  not  concerned  in  it.  Hence  all 
men  in  Adam,  under  the  emblem  of  the  prodigal,  are  said  to  go  into 
a  far  country ;  not  in  respect  of  place,  because  of  God's  omnipresence, 
but  in  respect  of  acknowledgment  and  affection :  they  mind  and  love 
anything  tut  God.  And  the  descriptions  of  the  nations  of  the  world; 
lymg  in  the  ruins  of  Adam's  fall,  and  the  dregs  of  that  revolt^  is  that 
they  know  not  God.  They  forget  God,  as  if  there  were  no  such  being 
above  them ;  and,  indeed,  he  that  doth  the  works  of  the  devil,  owns 
the  devil  to  be  more  worthy  of  observance,  and,  consequently,  of  a 
being,  than  God,  whose  nature  he  forgets,  and  whose  presence  he 
abhors. 

Prey).  IV.  Every  sin  in  its  own  nature  would  render  God  a  foolish 
and  impure  being.  Many  transgressors  esteem  their  acts,  which  are 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  both  wise  and  good :  if  so,  the  law  against 
which  they  are  committed,  must  be  both  foolish  and  impure.  What 
a  reflection  is  there,  then,  upon  the  Lawgiver  1  The  moral  law  is 
not  properly  a  mere  act  of  God's  will  considered  in  itself,  or  a  tyraih 
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edicts  like  those  of  whom  it  may  well  be  said,  statpro  ratiane 
vohmioM:  but  it  commands  those  things  which  are  good  in  their  own 
natore,  and  prohibits  those  things  which  are  in  their  own  nature ' 
evil ;  and  therefore  is  an  act  of  ms  wisdom  and  righteousness ;  the 
resolt  of  his  wise  counsel,  and  an  extract  of  his  pure  nature ;  as  all 
the  laws  of  just  lawgivers,  are  not  only  the  acts  oi  their  will,  but  of  a 
will  governed  by  reason  and  justice,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
whereof  they  are  conservators.  If  the  moral  commands  of  God  were 
only  acts  oi  his  will,  aiid  had  not  an  intrinsic  necessity,  reason  and 
gDoaness,  God  might  have  commanded  the  quite  contrary,  and  made 
a  contrary  law,  whereby  that  which  we  now  call  vice,  might  have 
been  canonized  for  virtue :  He  might  then  have  forbid  any  worship 
of  him,  love  to  him,  fear  of  his  name :  He  might  then  have  com- 
manded murders,  thefts,  adulteries.     In  the  first  he  would  have 
untied  the  link  of  duty  iirom  the  creature,  and  dissolved  the  obliga- 
tions of  creatures  to  him,  which  is  impossible  to  be  conceived ;  for 
fix)m  the  relation  of  a  creature  to  God,  obligations  to  God,  and  duties 
upon  those  obligations,  do  necessarilv  result.    It  had  been  against 
the  rule  of  goodness  and  justice  to  nave  commanded  the  creature 
not  to  love  nim,  and  fear  and  obey  him :  this  had  been  a  command 
against  righteousness,  goodness,  and  intrinsic  obligations  to  gratitude. 
And  shoiQd  murder,  adulteries,  rapines  have  been  commanded  instead 
of  the  contrary,  God  would  have  destroyed  his  own  creation ;  he 
would  have  acted  against  the  rule  of  goodness  and  order ;  he  had 
been  an  unjust  tyrannical  governor  of  the  world:  public  society 
would  have  been  cracked  in  pieces,  and  the  world  become  a  sham- 
bles, a  brothel-house,  a  place  below  the  common  sentiments  of  a  mere 
man.    All  sin,  therefore,  being  against  the  law  of  God,  the  wisdom 
and  holy  rectitude  of  God's  nature  is  denied  in  every  act  of  disobe- 
dience.    And  what  is  the  consequence  of  this,  but  that  God  is  both 
fix>lish  and  unrighteous  in  commanding  that,  which  was  neither  an 
act  of  wisdom,  as  a  governor,  nor  an  act  of  goodness,  as  a  benefactor 
to  his  creature?    As  was  said  before,  presumptuous  sins  are  called 
reproaches  of  God  (Numb,  xv,  8(y):  "The  soul  that  doth  aught  pre- 
iomptuously  reproacheth  the  Lord."    Reproaches  of  men  are  either 
ht  natural,  moral,  or  intellectual  defects.    All  reproaches  of  God 
must  imply  a  chaise,  either  of  unrighteousness  or  ignorance :  if  of 
unrighteousness,  it  is  a  denial  of  his  holiness ;  if  of  ignorance,  it  is  a 
blemishing  his  wisdom.    If  God's  laws  were  not  wise  and  holy,  God 
would  not  enjoin  them :  and  if  thejr  arc  so,  we  deny  infinite  wisdom 
and  holiness  m  God  by  not  complying  with  them.    As  when  a  man 
believes  not  Gkxi  when  he  promises,  he  makes  him  a  liar  (1  John  v. 
10);  so  he  that  obeys  not  a  wise  and  holy  God  commanding,  makes 
him  guilty  either  of  folly  or  unrighteousness.    Now,  suppose  you 
knew  an  absolute  atheist  who  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  had  a 
life  liee  fiom  any  notorious  spot  or  defilement ;  would  you  in  reason 
oount  him  so  bad  as  the  other  that  owijis  a  God  in  bcmg,  yet  lays, 
ly  his  conrae  of  action,  such  a  black  imputation  of  folly  and  impu- 
nty  upon  the  God  he  professeth  to  own — an  imputation  which  renders 
any  man  a  most  despicable  creature? 
Am.  V.  Sin  in  its  own  nature  endeavors  to  render  God  the  most 
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miserable  being.  It  is  nothing  but  an  opposition  to  the  will  of  Gtxl: 
the  will  of  no  creature  is  so  much  contEaoicted  as  the  will  of  Otod  is 
by  devils  and  men ;  and  there  is  nothing  under  the  heavens  that  the 
anections  of  human  nature  stand  more  point  blank  against,  than 
against  God.  There  is  a  slight  of  him  in  all  the  &culties  of  man; 
our  souls  are  as  unwilling  to  know  him,  as  our  wills  are  averse  to 
follow  him  (Bom.  viii.  7):  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  Gtod, 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  can  be  subject."  It  is  true, 
God's  will  cannot  be  hindered  of  its  effect,  for  then  God  would  not 
be  supremely  blessed,  but  unhappy  and  miserable :  all  misery  ariseth 
from  a  want  of  that  which  a  nature  would  have,  and  ought  to  have: 
besides,  if  anything  could  firustrate  God's  will,  it  would  be  superior 
to  him :  God  would  not  be  omnipotent,  and  so  would  lose  the  per- 
fection of  the  Deity,  and  consequently  the  Deity  itself;  for  that  which 
did  wholly  defeat  God's  will,  would  De  more  powerful  than  he.  But 
sin  is  a  contradiction  to  the  will  of  God's  revelation,  to  the  will  of  his 
precept :  and  therein  doth  naturally  tend  to  a  superiority  over  God, 
and  would  usurp  his  omnipotence,  and  deprive  nim  of  his  blessed- 
ness. For  if  God  had  not  an  infinite  power  to  turn  the  designs  of  it 
to  his  own  glory,  but  the  will  of  sin  could  prevail,  God  would  be 
totally  deprived  of  his  blessedness.  Doth  not  sin  endeavor  to  subject 
Qtoi  to  the  extravagant  and  contrary  wills  of  men,  and  make  him 
more  a  slave  than  any  creature  can  be  ?  For  the  will  of  no  creature, 
not  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  creature,  is  so  much  crossed,  as 
the  will  of  God  is  by  sin  fisa.  xliii  24):  "  Thou  hast  made  me  to 
serve  with  thy  sins :"  thou  nast  endeavored  to  make  a  mere  slave  of 
me  by  sin.  Sin  endeavors  to  subject  the  blessed  God  to  the  humor 
and  lust  of  every  person  in  the  world. 

Prop.  VL  Men  sometimes  in  some  circumstances  do  wish  the  not 
bein^  of  God.  This  some  think  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text,  "  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,"  that  is,  he  wishes  there 
were  no  God,  Many  tamper  with  their  own  hearts  to  bring  them  to 
a  persuasion  that  there  is  no  God :  and  when  they  cannot  do  that,  they 
conjure  up  wishes  that  there  were  none.  Men  naturally  have  some  con- 
science or  sin,  and  some  notices  of  justice  (Rom.  i.  82):  "  They  know 
the  judgment  of  God,"  and  they  know  the  demerit  of  sin ;  "  they  know 
the  judgment  of  God,  and  that  they  which  do  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death."  What  is  the  consequent  of  this  but  fear  of  punishment ;  and 
what  is  the  issue  of  that  fear,  but  a  wishing  the  Judge  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  vioStted  law  r  When  God  is  the 
object  of  such  a  wish,  it  is  a  virtual  undeifying  of  him :  not  to  be  able 
to  punish,  is  to  be  impotent ;  not  to  be  wining  to  punish,  is  to  be  un« 
just :  imperfections  inconsistent  with  the  Deity.  Grod  cannot  be  sup- 
posed without  an  infinite  power  to  act,  and  an  mfinite  righteousness  as 
the  rule  of  acting.  Fear  of  God  is  natural  to  all  men ;  not  a  fear  of 
offending  him,  but  a  fear  of  being  punished  by  him :  the  wishing  the 
extinction  of  God  has  its  degree  in  men,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  fears  of  his  just  vengeance :  and  though  such  a  wish  be  not  in  its 
meridian  but  in  the  damned  in  hell,  yet  it  hath  its  starts  and  motions 
in  affrighted  and  awakened  consciences  on  the  earth :  under  this  rank 
of  wishers,  that  there  were  no  God,  or  that  God  were  destroyed,  do  &1L 
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1.  Tenified  conBcienGes,  that  are  Magor-misaabib,  see  nothing  but 
matter  of  fear  round  about  Ab  they  have  lived  without  the  bounds 
of  the  law,  they  are  afraid  to  &11  under  the  stroke  of  his  justice : 
fear  wishes  the  destruction  of  that  which  it  apprehends  hurtful :  it 
considers  him  as  a  Qod  to  whom  vengeance  oelones,  as  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth.1  The  less  hopes  such  an  one  ham  of  his  pardon, 
the  more  joy  he  would  have  to  hear  that  his  judge  should  be  stripped 
of  his  life :  ne  would  entertam  with  delight  any  reasons  that  nught 
support  him  in  the  conceit  that  there  were  no  God :  in  his  present 
state  such  a  doctrine  would  be  his  security  from  an  account :  he 
would  as  much  rejoice  if  there  were  no  God  to  inflame  an  hell  for 
him,  as  any  guilty  malefactor  would  if  there  were  no  judge  to  order 
a  gibbet  for  him.  Shame  may  bridle  men's  words,  but  the  heart  will 
be  casting  about  for  some  arguments  this  way,  to  secure  itself:  such 
as  are  at  any  time  in  Spirals  case,  would  be  willing  to  cease  to  be 
creatures,  that  God  might  cease  to  be  Judge.  ^^  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  Elohim,  no  Judge ;"  fiemcying  God  without 
any  exercise  of  his  iudicial  authority.  And  there  is  not  any  wicked 
man  under  anguish  of  spirit,  but,  were  it  within  the  reach  of  his 
power,  would  take  away  the  life  of  God,  and  rid  himself  of  his  fears 
Dy  destroying  his  Avenger. 

2.  Debauched  persons  are  not  without  such  wishes  sometimes :  an 
obstinate  servant  wishes  his  master's  death,  from  whom  he  expects 
correction  for  his  debaucheries.   As  man  stands  in  his  corrupt  nature, 
it  is  impossible  but  one  time  or  other  most  debauched  persons  at 
least  have  some  kind  of  velleities,  or  imperfect  wishes.    It  is  as  nat- 
ural to  men  to  abhor  those  things  which  are  unsuitable  and  trouble- 
some, as  it  is  to  please  themselves  in  things  agreeable  to  their  minds 
and  humors;  ana  since  man  is  so  deeply  in  love  with  sin,  as  to  count 
it  the  most  estimable  good,  he  cannot  but  wish  the  abolition  of  that 
law  which  checks  it,  and,  consequently,  the  change  of  the  Lawgiver 
which  enacted  it;  and  in  wishing  achange  in  the  noly  nature  of  God, 
be  wishes  a  destruction  of  God,  who  could  not  be  God  if  he  ceased 
to  be'  immutably  holy.    They  do  as  certainly  wish  that  God  had  not 
a  holy  will  to  command  them,  as  despairing  souls  wish  that  God  had 
not  a  righteous  will  to  ptmish  them,  and  to  wish  conscience  extinct 
for  the  molestations  they  receive  firom  it,  is  to  wish  the  power  con- 
science represents  out  of^^the  world  also.    Since  the  state  of  sinners 
is  a  state  of  distance  from  God,  and  the  language  of  sinners  to  God  is, 
"Depart  from  us;"'"  they  desire  as  little  the  continuance  of  his  beins, 
as  they  desire  the  knowledge  of  his  ways;  the  same  reason  which 
moves  them  to  desire  Gk>d's  distance  from  them,  would  move  them 
to  desire  Gk)d's  not  bein^ :  since  the  neatest  distance  would  be  most 
agre^Ue  to  them,  the  destruction  of  God  must  be  so  too ;  because 
there  is  no  greater  distance  fitDm  us,  than  in  not  being.    Men  would 
n&er  have  God  not  to  be,  tbm  themselves  under  control,  that  sen- 
suafity  mi^t  range  at  pleasure;  he  is  like  a  "heifer  sliding  from  the 
voke^nabsea  iv.  16).    The  cursing  of  God  in  the  heart,  feared  by 
Job  of  oiB  children,  intimaUss  a  wiping  GKkL  despoiled  of  his  author- 
iftjr,  thai  their  pleasure  might  not  be  £anped  by  his  law.    Besides, 

>  IWminv  tS.  ■  Job  ziL  U. 
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is  there  any  natural  man  that  sins  against  actuated  knowledge,  but 
either  thinks  or  wishes  that  God  might  not  see  him,  that  Gk>d  might 
not  know  his  actions?  And  is  not  this  to  wish  the  destruction  of 
God,  who  could  not  be  God  unless  he  were  immense  and  omniscient? 
8.  Under  this  rank  fidl  those  who  perform  external  duties  only 
out  of  a  principle  of  slavish  fear.  Many  men  perform  those  duties 
that  the  law  enjoins,  with  the  same  sentiments  that  slaves  per- 
form their  drudgery;  and  are  constrained  in  their  duties  by  no 
other  considerations  but  those  of  the  whip  and  the  cudgel.  Since, 
therefore,  they  do  it  with  reluctancy,  and  secretly  murmur  while 
ihey  seem  to  obey,  they  would  be  willing  that  both  the  conamand 
were  recalled,  ana  the  master  that  conmiands  them  were  in  another 
world.  The  spirit  of  adoption  makes  men  act  towards  God  as  a 
father,  a  spirit  of  bondage  only  eyes  him  as  a  ludge.  Those  that 
look  upon  their  superiors  as  tyrannical,  will  not  oe  much  concerned 
in  their  welfare ;  and  would  be  more  glad  to  have  their  nails  pared, 
than  be  under  perpetual  fear  of  them.  Many  men  regard  not  the 
Infinite  Goodness  m  the  service  of  him,  but  consider  him  as  cruel, 
tyrannical,  injurious  to  their  liberty.  Adam's  posterity  are  not  feee 
from  the  sentiments  of  their  common  father,  till  they  are  regenerate. 
You  know  what  conceit  was  the  hammer  whereby  the  hellish  Jad 
struck  the  nail  into  our  first  parents,  which  conveyed  death,  together 
with  the  same  imagination  to  all  their  posterity  (Gen.  iii.  5):  "God 
knows  that  in  the  day  you  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened, 
and  you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  Alas,  poor 
souls !  God  knew  what  ne  did  when  he  forbade  you  that  finiit ;  he  was 
jealous  you  should  be  too  happy;  it  was  cruelty  m  him  to  deprive 
you  of  a  food  so  pleasant  and  delicious.  The  apprehension  of  the 
severity  of  God's  commands  riseth  up  no  less  in  desires  that  there 
were  no  God  over  us,  than  Adam's  apprehension  of  envy  in  God  for 
the  restraint  of  one  tree,  moved  him  to  attempt  to  be  equal  with 
Gt>d :  fear  is  as  powerful  to  produce  the  one  in  his  posterity,  as  pride 
was  to  produce  the  other  in  the  common  root  When  we  apprenend 
a  thing  hurtful  to  us,  we  desire  so  much  evil  to  it,  as  may  render  it 
incapaole  of  doing  us  the  hurt  we  fear.  As  we  wish  the  preservation 
of  wnat  we  love  or  hope  for,  so  we  are  naturally  apt  to  wish  the  not 
being  of  that  whence  we  fear  some  hurt  or  trouble.  We  must  not 
understand  this  as  if  any  man  did  formally  wish  the  destruction  of 
€k)d,  as  God.  God  in  hmiself  is  an  infinite  mirror  of  goodness  and 
ravishing  loveliness ;  he  is  infinitely  good,  and  so  universally  good, 
and  nothing  but  good ;  and  is  therefore  so  agreeable  to  a  creature, 
as  a  creature,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  creature,  while  it  bears 
itself  to  God  as  a  creature,  should  be  gmlty  of  this,  but  thirst  a^ter 
him  and  cherish  every  motion  to  him.  As  no  man  wishes  the  de- 
Btruction  of  any  creature,  as  a  creature,  but  as  it  mav  conduce  to 
something  which  he  counts  may  be  beneficial  to  himself;  so  no  man 
doth,  nor  perhaps  can  wish  the  cessation  of  tibe  being  of  God,  as 
God ;  for  then  he  must  wish  his  own  being  to  cease  also ;  but  as  he 
oonsiders  him  clothed  with  some  perfections,  which  he  apprehends 
as  injurious  to  him,  as  his  holiness  in  forbidding  ain,  his  justice  in 
punishing  sin ;  and  God  being  judged  in  those  perfections,  contrary 
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to  wliat  the  revolted  creature  thinks  convenient  and  good  for  him- 
self he  may  wish  God  stripped  of  those  perfections,  that  thereby  he 
may  be  free  from  all  fear  of  trouble  and  grief  from  him  in  his  fallen 
state.  In  wishing  God  deprived  of  those,  he  wishes  God  deprived 
of  his  being ;  because  God  cannot  retain  his  deity  without  a  love  of 
righteousness,  and  hatred  of  iniquity;  and  he  could  not  testify  his 
love  to  the  one,  or  his  loathing  of  the  other,  without  encouraging 
goodness,  and  witnessing  his  anger  against  iniquity.  Let  us  now 
appeal  to  ourselves,  and  examine  our  own  consciences.  Did  we 
never  please  ourselves  sometimes  in  the  thoughts,  how  happy  we 
should  be,  how  fi:ee  in  our  vain  pleasures,  if  there  were  no  God? 
Have  we  not  desired  to  be  our  own  lords,  without  control,  subject 
to  no  law  but  our  own,  and  be  guided  by  no  will  but  that  of  the 
fleah?  Did  we  never  rage  against  God  under  his  afflicting  hand? 
Did  we  never  wish  God  stripped  of  his  holy  will  to  command,  and 
bis  righteous  will  to  punish  T  &c. 

Thus  much  for  the  general.  For  the  proof  of  this,  many  consid- 
erations will  bring  in  evidence ;  most  may  be  reduced  to  these  two 
generals :  Man  would  set  himself  up,  first,  as  his  own  rule ;  secondly, 
as  his  own  end  and  happiness. 

L  Man  would  set  himself  up  as  his  own  rule  instead  of  God.  This 
win  be  evidenced  in  this  method. 

1.  Man  naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  him.  2.  He  owns  any 
other  rule  rather  than  that  of  God's  prescribing.  3.  These  he  dotn 
in  order  to  the  setting  himself  up  as  his  own  rule.  4.  He  makes 
himself  not  only  his  own  rule,  but  he  would  make  himself  the  rule 
of  God,  and  give  laws  to  his  Creator. 

First,  Man  naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  him.  It  is  all  one 
to  deny  his  royalty,  and  to  deny  his  being.  When  we  disown  his 
authority,  we  disown  his  Godhead.  It  is  tne  right  of  God  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  his  creatures,  and  it  must  be  a  very  loose  and  trivial 
aaKut  that  such  men  have  to  God's  superiority  over  them,  (and  con- 
sequently to  the  excellency  of  his  being,  upon  which  that  authority  is 
finmded)  who  are  scarce  at  ease  in  themselves,  but  when  they  are 
invading  his  rights,  breaking  his  bands,  casting  away  his  cords,  and 
contnidicting  his  wiU.  Every  man  naturally  is  a  son  of  Belial,  would 
be  without  a  yoke,  and  leap  over  God's  enclosures ;  and  in  breaking 
out  against  lus  sovereignty,  we  disown  his  being,  as  God,  for  to  be 
God  and  sovereign  are  inseparable ;  he  could  not  be  Grod,  if  he  were 
not  snpreme ;  nor  could  he  be  a  Creator  without  being  a  Lawgiver. 
To  be  God  and  yet  inferior  to  another,  is  a  contradiction.  To  make 
rational  creatures  without  prescribing  them  a  law,  is  to  make  them 
without  holiness,  wisdom  and  goodness. 

1.  There  is  in  man  naturally  an  unwillingness  to  have  any  ac* 
auaintanoe  with  l^e  rule  God  sets  him  (Psalm  xiv.  2):  **  None  that 
aid  understend  and  seek  God."  The  refosing  instruction  and  castiag 
Ids  Word  bddnd  the  bade  is  a  part  of  atheism."  We  are  heavy  in 
hearing  the  instructions  either  of  law  or  ffospel,^  and  slow  in  the  ap- 
pidieDsioii  of  what  we  hear.  The  people  that  God  had  hedged  m 
nom  the  wilderness  of  the  world  for  his  own  garden^  were  foolish 
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and  did  not  know  Gbd;  were  sottisli  and  had  no  understanding  of 
hiuLP  The  law  of  Qod  is  accounted  a  strange  thing;q  a  thing  of  a 
different  climate,  and  a  far  country  &om  the  heart  of  man ;  where- 
with the  mind  of  man  had  no  natural  acquaintance,  and  had  no  de- 
sire to  have  any ;  or  they  regarded  it  as  a  sordid  thing :  what  God 
accounts  great  and  valuable,  they  account  mean  and  despicable. 
Men  may  show  a  civiUty  to  a  stranger,  but  scarce  contract  an  inti- 
ma^ :  there  can  be  no  amicable  agreement  between  the  holy  will 
of  drod  and  the  heart  of  a  depraved  creature :  one  is  holy,  the  other 
unholy ;  one  is  universally  good,  the  other  stark  naught  The  purity 
of  the  Divine  rule  renders  it  nauseous  to  the  impurity  of  a  carnal 
heart.  Water  and  fire  may  as  well  friendly  kiss  each  other  and  live 
together  without  quarrelling  and  hissing,  as  the  holy  will  of  Qod 
and  the  unregenerate  heart  of  a  Mien  creature. 

The  nauseating  a  holy  rule  is  an  evidence  of  atheism  in  the 
heart,  as  the  nauseating  wholesome  food  is  of  putrefied  phl^m  in 
tiie  stomach.  It  is  found  more  or  less  in  every  Christian,  in  uie  re- 
mainders, though  not  in  a  full  empire.  As  there  is  a  law  in  his  mind 
whereby  he  debghts  in  the  law  of  Gbd,  so  there  is  a  law  in  his  mem- 
bers whereby  he  wars  against  the  law  of  God  (Bom.  viL  22,  28,  26). 
How  predominant  is  this  loathing  of  the  law  of  God,  when  corrupt 
nature  is  in  its  full  strength,  without  anv  principle  to  control  it  I 
There  is  in  the  mind  of  such  a  one  a  darkness,  wnereby  it  is  igno- 
rant of  it,  and  in  the  will  a  dei)ravedness,  whereby  it  is  repugnant 
to  it  If  man  were  naturally  willing  and  able  to  have  an  mtmiate 
acquaintance  with,  and  delight  in  the  law  of  Gbd,  it  had  not  been 
such  a  signal  favor  for  God  to  promise  to  "write  the  law  in  the 
heart."  A  man  may  sooner  engrave  the  chronicle  of  a  whole  nation, 
or  all  the  records  oi  God  in  the  Scripture  upon  the  hardest  marble 
with  his  bare  finger,  than  write  one  syllable  of  the  law  of  Gbd  in  a 
spiritual  manner  upon  his  heart    For, 

(1.)  Men  are  neghgent  in  using  the  means  for  the  knowledge  of  God'b 
will.  All  natural  men  are  fools,  who  know  not  how  to  use  the  price 
God  puts  into  their  hands ;'  they  put  not  a  due  estimate  upon  opporta^ 
nities  and  means  of  grace,  and  account  that  law  folly  whicn  is  the  Iniih 
of  an  infinite  and  holy  wisdom.  The  knowledge  of  Gbd  which  they 
may  glean  from  creatures,  and  is  more  pleasant  to  the  natural  gust 
of  men,  is  not  improved  to  the  glory  of  Gbd,  if  we  will  believe  ihe 
indictment  the  apostle  brings  against  the  Gbntiles."  And  most  of 
those  that  have  dived  into  the  depths  of  nature,  have  been  more  stu- 
dious of  the  qualities  of  the  creatures,  than  of  the  excellency  of  the 
nature,  or  the  discovery  of  the  mind  of  Gbd  in  them;  who  regard 
only  the  rising  and  motions  of  the  star,  but  follow  not  with  the  wise 
men,  its  conduct  to  the  King  of  the  Jews.  How  ofken  do  we  see 
men  filled  with  an  eager  thirst  for  all  other  kind  of  knowledge^ 
that  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  twilight  discovery,  but  are  inquisitive  into 
the  causes  and  reasons  of  effects,  yet  are  contented  with  a  weak  and 
languishing  knowledge  of  God  and  his  law,  and  are  easily  tired  with 
the  proposals  of  them  I  He  now  that  nauseates  the  means  wheieby 
he  may  come  to  know  and  obey  God,  has  no  intention  to  ma)ce  m 
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law  of  God  his  rule.  There  is  no  man  that  intends  seriously  an  end, 
but  he  intends  means  in  order  to  that  end :  as  when  a  man  intends 
the  preserration  or  recovery  of  his  health,  he  will  intend  means  in 
Older  to  those  ends,  otherwise  he  cannot  be  said  to  intend  his  health ; 
so  he  that  is  not  diligent  in  using  means  to  know  the  mind  of  God, 
has  no  sound  intention  to  make  the  will  and  law  of  God  his  rule.  Is 
not  the  inquiry  after  the  will  of  God  made  a  work  by  the  bye,  and  fain 
to  lacquey  after  other  concerns  of  an  inferior  nature,  if  it  hath  any 
place  at  all  in  the  soul  ?  which  is  a  despising  the  being  of  God. 
The  notion  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  bears  the  same  date  with  tlie 
notion  of  his  Godhead;  and  by  the  same  way  that  he  reveals  him- 
selfi  he  reveals  his  authority  over  us :  whether  it  be  by  creatures 
without,  or  conscience  within.  All  authority  over  rational  creatures 
consists  in  commanding  and  directing :  the  duty  of  rational  creatures 
in  compliance  with  that  authority  consists  in  obeying.  Where  there 
is  therefore  a  careless  neglect  of  those  means  which  convey  the 
biowledge  of  God's  will  and  our  duty,  there  is  an  utter  disowning 
of  God  as  our  Sovereign  and  our  rule. 

(2.)  When  any  part  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  breaks  in  upon 
men,  they  endeavor  to  shake  it  off :  as  a  man  would  a  sergeant  that 
comes  to  arrest  him,  ^'they  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowl- 
edge" (Bom.  L  281  "  A  natural  man  receives  not  the  things  of  the 
^mt  of  Crod ;"  tnat  is,  into  his  affection ;  he  pusheth  them  back  as 
men  do  troublesome  and  importunate  beggars :  they  have  no  kind- 
ness to  bestow  upon  it :  they  thrust  with  both  shoulders  against  the 
tniih  of  God,  when  it  presseth  in  upon  them ;  and  dash  as  much 
contempt  upon  it  as  the  Pharisees  aid  upon  the  doctrine  our  Sa- 
viour mrected  against  their  covetousness.  As  men  naturallv  delight 
to  be  without  God  in  the  world,  so  they  delight  to  be  without  any 
oSkpring  of  Grod  in  their  thoughts.  Since  the  spiritual  palate  of  man 
is  depraved,  divine  truth  is  unsavory  and  ungrateful  to  us,  till  our 
taste  and  relish  is  restored  by  grace :  hence  men  damp  and  quench 
the  motions  of  the  Spirit  to  obedience  and  compliance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  God ;  strip  them  of  their  life  and  vigor,  and  kill  them  in 
the  womb.  How  imable  are  our  memories  to  retain  the  substance 
of  spiritual  truth ;  but  like  sand  in  a  glass,  put  in  at  one  nart  and 
ninfl  out  at  the  other  I  Have  not  many  a  secret  wish,  that  tne  Scrip- 
ture had  never  mentioned  some  truths,  or  that  they  were  blotted  out 
of  the  Bible,  because  they  face  their  consciences,  and  discourage 
those  boiling  lusts  they  would  with  eagerness  and  delight  pursue  ? 
Methinka  that  interruption  John  ^ves  our  Saviour  when  he  was 
upon  the  reproof  of  their  pride,  Iooks  little  better  than  a  design  to 
divert  him  from  a  discourse  so  much  against  the  grain,  by  telling 
him  a  stoiy  of  their  prohibiting  one  to  cast  out  devils,  because  he 
fidlowed  not  them.^  How  glad  are  men  when  they  can  raise  a  bat- 
tery agaiDsfc  a  command  of  God,  and  raise  some  smart  objection 
whereby  they  may  shelter  themselves  firom  the  strictness  of  it  I 

(8.)  When  men  cannot  shake  off  the  notices  of  the  will  and  mind 
of  God,  they  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consideration  of  them ;  which 
<^iAld  not  possibly  be,  if  there  were  a  real  and  fixed  design  to  own 
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the  mind  and  law  of  Ood  as  our  rule.  Subjects  or  servants  tliat  love 
to  obey  their  ppnce  and  master,  will  delight  to  read  and  execute 
their  orders.  The  devils  understand  the  law  of  God  in  their  minds, 
but  they  loathe  the  impressions  of  it  upon  their  wills :  those  miserable 
spirits  are  bound  in  chains  of  darkness,  evil  habits  in  their  wills,  that 
they  have  not  a  thought  of  obeying  that  law  they  know.  It  was  an 
imclean  beast  under  the  law  that  did  not  chew  the  cud :  it  is  a  cor- 
rupt heart  that  doth  not  chew  truth  by  meditation.  A  natural  man 
is  said  not  to  know  God,  or  the  things  of  God ;  he  may  know  them 
nationally,  but  he  knows  them  not  affectionately.  A  sensual  soul 
can  have  no  delight  in  a  spiritual  law.  To  be  sensual  and  not  to 
have*the  Spirit  are  inseparable  (Jude  19).  Natural  men  may  indeed 
meditate  upon  the  law  and  truth  of  God,  but  without  delight  in  it; 
if  they  take  any  pleasure  in  it,  it  is  only  as  it  is  knowledge,  not  as  it 
is  a  rule ;  for  we  delight  in  nothing  that  we  desire,  but  upon  the 
same  account  that  we  desire  it.  Natural  men  desire  to  know  God 
and  some  part  of  his  will  and  law,  not  out  of  a  sense  of  their  practir 
cal  excellency,  but  a  natural  thirst  after  knowledge :  and  ii  they 
have  a  delight,  it  is  in  the  act  of  knowing,  not  in  the  object  known, 
not  in  the  duties  that  stream  from  that  knowledge ;  they  design  the 
furnishing  their  imderstandings,  not  the  qmckening  their  affections, 
— like  idle  boys  that  strike  fire,  not  to  warm  themselves  by  ike 
heat,  but  sport  themselves  with  the  sparks ;  whereas  a  gracious  soul 
accounts  not  only  his  meditation,  or  the  operations  of  ms  soul  about 
God  and  his  will  to  be  sweet,  but  he  hath  a  joy  in  the  object  of  that 
meditation."  Many  have  the  knowledge  of  God,  who  have  no  delight 
in  him  or  his  will.  Owls  have  eyes  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  sun, 
but  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  sight  have  no  pleasure  to  look 
upon  a  beam  of  it :  so  neither  can  a  man  by  nature  love,  or  delight 
in  the  will  of  God,  because  of  his  natural  corruption.  That  law  that 
riseth  up  in  men  for  conviction  and  instruction,  they  keep  down 
under  the  power  of  corruption;  making  their  souls  not  the  sanctuaiy, 
but  prison  of  truth  (Rom.  i.  18).  They  will  keep  it  down  in  their 
hearts,  if  they  cannot  keep  it  out  of  their  heads,  and  will  not  endeavor 
to  know  ana  taste  the  spirit  of  it. 

(4.)  There  is,  further,  a  rising  and  swelling  of  the  heart  against  the 
will  of  God.  1st.  Internal.  Sod's  law  cast  against  a  hard  hearty  is 
like  a  ball  thrown  against  a  stone  wall,  by  reason  of  the  reslBtanoe 
rebounding  the  further  from  it ;  the  meeting  of  a  divine  truth  and 
the  heart  of  man,  is  like  the  meeting  of  two  tides,  the  weaker  swelli 
and  foams.  We  have  a  natural  antipathy  against  a  divine  rule,  and 
therefore  when  it  is  clapped  close  to  our  consciences,  there  is  a  snuf- 
fing at  it,  high  reasonings  against  it,  corruption  breaks  out  more 
strongly :  as  water  poured  on  lime  sets  it  on  fire  by  an  antiperisians, 
and  the  more  water  is  cast  upon  it,  the  more  ftiriously  it  bums;  or 
as  the  simbeams  shining  upon  a  dunghill  make  the  steams  the  thicker, 
and  the  stench  the  noisomer,  neither  being  the  positive  cause  of  the 
smoke  in  the  lime,  or  the  stench  in  the  dunghill,  but  by  accident  the 
causes  of  the  eruption:  (Rom.  vii.  8\  "But  sin  taking  occasion  by 
the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  ail  manner  of  conoupiaoenoei  m 
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without  the  law  sin  was  dead."  Sin  was  in  a  languishing  posture, 
as  if  it  were  dead,  like  a  lazy  garrison  in  a  citj,  till,  upon  an  alarm 
fiom  the  adversary,  it  takes  arms,  and  revives  its  courage ;  all  the 
sin  in  the  heart  gamers  together  its  force  to  maintain  its  standing, 
like  the  vapors  of  the  night,  which  unite  themselves  more  closely  to 
resist  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Deep  conviction  often  provokes 
fierce  opposition ;  sometimes  disputes  against  a  divine  rule  end  in 
blasphemies :  (Acts  xiii  45),  "  contradicting  and  blaspheming"  are 
coupled  together.  Men  naturally  desire  things  that  are  forbidden, 
and  reject  things  commanded,  from  the  corruption  of  nature,  which 
affects  an  unbounded  liberty,  and  is  impatient  of  returning  under 
that  yoke  it  hath  shaken  of^  and  therefore  rageth  against  the  bars 
of  the  law,  as  the  waves  roar  against  the  restraint  of  a^nk.  When 
the  understanding  is  dark,  and  the  mind  i^orant,  sin  lies  as  dead ; 
"A  man  scarce  knows  he  hath  such  motions  of  concupiscence  in 
him,  he  finds  not  the  least  breath  of  wind,  but  a  full  calm  in  his 
soul ;  but  when  he  is  awakened  by  the  law,  then  the  viciousness  of 
nature  being  sensible  of  an  invasion  of  its  empire,  arms  itself  against 
the  divine  law,  and  the  more  the  command  is  ur^ed,  the  more  vigor- 
ously it  bends  its  strength,  and  more  insolently  lifts  up  itself  against 
it;"*  he  perceives  more  and  more  atheistical  lusts  than  before ;  "  all 
manner  of  concupiscence,"  more  leprous  and  contagious  than  before. 
When  there  are  any  motions  to  turn  to  God,  a  reluctancy  is  presently 
perceived ;  atheistical  thoughts  bluster  in  the  mind  like  the  wind, 
they  know  not  whence  they  come,  nor  whither  they  goj  so  imapt 
is  me  heart  to  any  acknowledgment  of  God  as  his  ruler,  and  any 
re-union  with  him.  Hence  men  are  said  to  resist  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  vii.  51),  to  fi^l  against  it,  as  the  word  si^fies,  as  a  stone,  or 
any  ponderous  body  Mis  ajgainst  that  which  hes  in  its  way :  they 
would  dash  to  pieces,  or  grind  to  powder  that  very  motion  which  is 
made  for  their  instruction,  and  the  Spirit  too  wmch  makes  it,  and 
that  not  from  a  fit  of  passion,  but  an  habitual  repugnance ;  '^  Ye 
alwavs  reast,"  &c.  2d.  External.  It  is  a  frnit  of  atneism  in  the 
fourth  verse  of  this  psalm,  "  Who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat 
bread."  How  do  the  revelations  of  the  mind  of  God  meet  with 
opposition  [  and  the  carnal  world  like  dogs  bark  against  the  shining 
of  the  moon ;  so  much  men  hate  the  light,  that  tney  spurn  at  the 
lanihoms  that  bear  it;  and  because  they  cannot  endure  the  treasure, 
often  fling  the  earthen  vessels  against  the  ground  wherein  it  is  held. 
If  the  entrance  of  truth  render  the  market  worse  for  Diana's  shrinesL 
the  whole  city  will  be  in  an  uproar.y  When  Socrates  upon  natural 
principles  confrited  the  heathen  idolatrv,  and  asserted  tne  unity  of 
uod,  me  whole  cry  of  Athens,  a  leamea  imiversity,  is  against  him ; 
and  becaose  he  opposed  the  public  received  religion,  though  with  an 
undoubted  truth,  he  must  end  his  life  by  violence.  How  nath  every 
comer  of  the  world  steamed  with  the  blood  of  those  that  would 
maintain  the  authority  of  God  in  the  world  1  The  devil's  children 
win  fi^Uow  the  steps  of  their  father,  and  endeavor  to  bruise  the  heel 
of  divine  truth,  that  would  endeavor  to  break  the  head  of  corrupt 
lust 
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(5.)  Men  often  seem  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  will  of 
Grod,  not  out  of  any  respect  to  his  will,  and  to  make  it  their  rule,  but 
uDon  some  other  consideration.  Truth  is  scarce  received  as  truth. 
Tnere  is  more  of  hypocrisy  than  sinceiitv  in  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  attendance  on  the  mind  of  God.  llie  outward  dowry  of  a  reli- 
gious profession,  makes  it  often  more  desirable  than  tne  beauty. 
Judas  was  a  follower  of  Christ  for  the  bag,  not  out  of  any  affection 
to  the  divine  revelation.  Men  sometime  pretend  a  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  God,  to  satisfy  their  own  passions,  rather 
than  to  conform  to  God's  will ;  the  religion  of  such  is  not  the  judg- 
ment of  the  man,  but  the  passion  of  the  brute.  Many  entertain  a 
doctrine  for  the  person's  sake,  rather  than  a  person  for  the  doctrine's 
sake,  and  believe  a  thing  because  it  comes  from  a  man  they  esteem, 
as  if  his  lips  were  more  canonical  than  Scripture.  The  Apostle 
implies  in  tne  commendation  he  gives  the  Thessalonians,'  that  some 
receive  the  word  for  human  interest,  not  as  it  is  in  truth  the  word 
and  will  of  God  to  command  and  govern  their  consciences  by  its 
sovereign  authority ;  or  else  they  have  the  "  truth  of  God"  (as  St 
James  speaks  of  the  faith  of  Christ)  "  with  respect  of  persons  ;"«*  and 
receive  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fountain,  but  of  tne  channel;  so 
that  many  times  the  same  truth  delivered  by  another,  is  disregarded, 
which,  when  dropping  from  the  fancy  and  mouth  of  a  man's  own 
idol,  is  cried  up  as  an  oracle.  This  is  to  make  not  God,  but  man  the 
rule ;  for  thoi^h  we  entertain  that  which  materially  is  the  truth  of 
God,  yet  not  iSrmally  as  his  truth,  but  as  conveyed  by  one  we  affect ; 
and  that  we  receive  a  truth  and  not  an  error,  we  owe  the  obligation 
to  the  honesty  of  the  instrument,  and  not  to  the  strength  and  clear> 
ness  of  our  own  judgment.  Wrong  considerations  may  give  admit- 
tance to  an  unclean,  as  well  as  a  clean  beast  into  the  ark  of  the  souL 
Tb&t  which  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God,  may  be  entertained,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  agreeable.  It  is  all  one  to  Buch  that  have  no 
respect  to  Gx>d,  what  they  have,  as  it  is  all  one  to  a  sponge  to  suck 
up  the  foulest  water  or  the  sweetest  wine,  when  either  is  applied 
to  it. 

(6).  Many  that  entertain  the  notions  of  the  will  and  mind  of  God, 
admit  them  with  unsettled  and  wavering  affections.  There  is  a  great 
levity  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  Jews  that  one  day  applaud  our 
Saviour  with  hosannahs  as  their  king,  vote  his  cruci&don  the  next^ 
and  use  him  as  a  murderer.  We  begin  in  the  Spirit^  and  end  in  the 
flesh.  Our  hearts,  like  lute-strings,  are  changed  witli  every  change 
of  weather,  with  every  appearance  of  a  temptation ;  scarce  one  motion 
of  Gbd  in  a  thousand  prevails  with  us  for  a  settled  abode.  It  is  a 
hard  task  to  make  a  signature  of  those  truths  upon  our  affections, 
which  will  with  ease  pass  current  with  our  understandings;  our 
affections  will  as  soon  lose  them,  as  our  understandings  embrace  them. 
The  heart  of  man  is  "  imstable  as  water."^  Some  were  willing  to 
rejoice  in  John's  light,  which  reflected  a  lustre  on  their  minds ;  but 
not  in  his  heat^  which  would  have  conveyed  a  warmth  to  their  hearts ; 
and  the  light  was  pleasing  to  them  but  £>r  a  season^  <^  while  their 
corruptions  lay  as  ii  they  were  dead,  not  when  they  were  awakened 
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TTUtb  ma^  be  admitted  one  day,  and  the  next  day  rejected;  as 
Austin  saitk  of  a  wicked  man,  ne  loves  tiie  truth  shimng,  but  he 
hates  the  truth  reproving.  This  is  not  to  make  God,  but  our  own 
humor,  our  rule  and  measure. 

(7.)  Many  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  and  truth  of  God. 
with  a  design  to  improve  some  lust  by  it ;  to  turn  the  word  of  Goa 
to  be  a  pander  to  the  breach  of  his  law.    This  is  so  far  from  makiuK 
God's  will  our  rule,  that  we  make  our  own  vile  affections  the  rule  of 
his  law.     How  many  forced  interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been 
coined  to  give  content  to  the  lusts  of  men,  and  the  (uvine  rule  forced 
to  bend,  and  be  squared  to  men's  loose  and  carnal  apprehensions  I 
It  is  a  part  of  the  instability  or  fsdseness  of  the  heart,  to  *'  wrest  the 
Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction  ;"^  which  they  cpuld  not  do,  if 
thev  did  not  first  wring  them  to  countenance  some  detestable  error 
or  nlthy  crime.    In  Paradise  the  first  interpretation  made  of  the  first 
law  of  God,  was  point  blank  against  the  mmd  of  the  Lawgiver,  and 
venomous  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.    Paul  himself  feared  that 
some  might  put  his  doctrine  of  grace  to  so  ill  a  use,  as  to  be  an  altar 
and  sanctuary  to  shelter  their  presumption  (Bom.  vi.  1,  15) :  "  Shall 
we  then  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?"  Poisonous  con- 
i^equences  are  often  drawn  from  the  sweetest  truths ;  as  when  God's 
pawnee  is  made  a  topic  whence  to  argue  against  his  providence,®  or 
an  encouragement  to  commit  evil  more  greedily ;  as  though  because 
he  had  not  presently  a  reven^g  hand,  he  had  not  an  all-seeing  eye : 
or  when  the  doctrine  of  lustification  by  &ith  is  made  use  of  to  de- 
press a  holy  life ;  or  Gk)d  s  readiness  to  receive  returning  sinners,  an 
encouragement  to  defer  repentance  till  a  death-bed.    A  har  will  hunt 
for  shelter  in  the  reward  God  gave  the  midwives  that  lied  to  Pharaoh 
for  the  preservation  of  the  males  of  Israel,  and  Bahab's  saving  the 
fipies  by  fidse  intelligence.     God  knows  how  to  distinguish  between 
and  corruption,  that  may  lie  close  together ;  or  between  some- 
of  moral  goodness  and  moral  evil,  which  may  be  mixed ;  we 
find  their  fidelity  rewarded,  which  was  a  moral  good ;  but  not  their 
lie  approved,  wnich  was  a  moral  evil.    Nor  will  Christ's  conversing 
with  smnerSj  be  a  plea  for  any  to  thrust  themselves  into  evil  company. 
Christ  conversed  with  sinners,  as  a  physician  with  diseased  persons, 
to  cure  them,  not  approve  them ;  others  with  profligate  persons,  to 
receive  infection  from  them,  not  to  communicate  holiness  to  them. 
Satan's  children  have  studied  their  Other's  art,  who  wanted  not  per- 
verted Scripture  to  second  his  temptations  a^gainst  our  Saviour.^ 
How  often  do  carnal  hearts  turn  divme  revelation  to  carnal  ends,  as 
thelaea  fresh  water  into  salt  I     As  men  subject  the  precepts  of  God 
to  carnal  interests,  so  they  subject  the  truths  of  God  to  carnal  fancies. 
When  men  will  allegorize  the  word,  and  make  a  himiorous  and  crazy 
&ncy  the  interpreter  of  divine  orades,  and  not  the  Spirit  speaking 
in  the  word;  tnis  is  to  enthrone  our  own  imaginations  as  the  rule  of 
God's  law,  and  depose  his  law  from  being  the  rule  of  our  reason ;  this 
is  to  rifle  tnzth  of  its  true  mind  and  intent    "Pis  more  to  rob  a  man 
GfUs  leaflon,  the  essential  constitutive  part  of  man,  than  of  his  estate : 
this  is  to  refose  an  intimate  acqucdntance  with  his  wilL    We  shall 
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never  tell  what  is  the  matter  of  a  precept,  or  the  matter  of  a  promise 
if  we  impose  a  sense  upon  it  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  it 
thereby  we  shall  make  the  law  of  God  to  have  a  distinct  sense  ac 
cordinff  to  the  variety  of  men's  imaginations,  and  so  make  everj 
man's  fancy  a  law  to  himself.  Now  mat  this  unwillingness  to  hav< 
a  spiritual  acquaintance  with  divine  truth  is  a  disowning  God  as  ou 
rule,  and  a  setting  up  self  in  his  stead,  is  evident ;  because  this  im 
willingness  respects  truth. 

1st.  As  it  is  most  spiritual  and  holy.  A  fleshly  mind  is  most  con 
trary  to  a  spiritual  law,  and  particularly  as  it  is  a  searching  and  dis 
covering  law,  that  would  dethrone  all  other  rules  in  the  souL  A 
men  love  to  be  without  a  holy  God  in  the  world,  so  they  love  to  h 
without  a  holy  law,  the  transcript  and  image  of  God's  holiness  ii 
their  hearts ;  and  without  holy  men,  the  lights  kindled  by  the  Fathe: 
of  lights.  As  the  holiness  of  God,  so  the  holiness  of  the  law  mos 
oflfends  a  carnal  heart  (ba.  xxx.  11):  "Cause  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  to  cease  from  before  us,  prophesy  to  us  right  things."  The] 
could  not  endure  God  as  a  hofy  one.  Herein  God  places  their  re 
bellion,  rejecting  him  as  their  rule  Tver.  9),  "  Rebellious  children,  tha 
will  not  hear  the  law  of  the  Lord.''  The  more  pure  and  preciouj 
an^  discovery  of  God  is,  the  more  it  is  disrelished  hj  the  world :  a 
spiritual  sins  are  sweetest  to  a  carnal  heart,  so  spiritual  truths  an 
most  distasteful.  The  more  of  the  brightness  of  the  sun  any  bean 
conveys,  the  more  offensive  it  is  to  a  mstempered  eye. 

2d.  As  it  doth  most  relate  to,  or  lead  to  God.  The  devil  direct 
his  fiercest  batteries  against  those  doctrines  in  the  word,  and  tho6< 
graces  in  the  heart,  which  most  exalt  God,  debase  man,  and  brinj 
men  to  the  lowest  subjection  to  their  Creator ;  such  is  the  doctrine 
and  ^race  of  justifjring  faith.  That  men  hate  not  knowledge  a 
knowledge,  but  as  it  directs  them  to  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  wa 
the  determination  of  the  Holy  Ghost  long  ago  (Prov.  i.  29) :  *'  Fo: 
that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord.' 
Whatsoever  respects  Goa,  clears  up  guilt,  witnesses  man's  revolt  t< 
him,  rouseth  up  conscience,  and  moves  to  a  return  to  God,  a  mai 
naturally  runs  from,  as  Adam  did  from  God,  and  seeks  a  shelter  ii 
some  weak  bushes  of  error,  rather  than  appear  before  it.  Not  tha 
men  are  unwilling  to  inquire  into  and  contemplate  some  divine  truth 
which  lie  furthest  from  the  heart,  and  concern  not  themselves  im 
mediately  with  the  rectifying  the  soul :  they  may  view  them  witl 
such  a  pleasure  as  some  might  take  in  beholoing  the  miracles  of  ou 
Saviour,  who  could  not  enoure  his  searching  doctrine.  The  light  of 
speculation  may  be  pleasant,  but  the  light  of  conviction  is  grievous 
that  which  galls  their  consciences,  and  would  affect  them  with  a  sena 
of  their  duty  to  God.  Is  it  not  easy  to  perceive,  that  when  a  mai 
begins  to  be  serious  in  the  concerns  of  the  honor  of  Gtod  and  ibn 
duty  of  his  soul,  he  feels  a  reluctancy  within  him,  even  against  th< 
pleas  of  conscience ;  which  evidenceth  that  some  unworthy  prindpl 
nas  got  footing  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  fights  against  tne  declara 
tions  of  God  without,  and  the  impressions  of  the  law  of  Ck)d  within 
at  the  same  time  when  a  man's  own  conscience  takes  part  with  it 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  apostle's  discourse,  Bom.  vii  15, 16 
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Ac.  Clofle  diflooujses  of  the  honor  of  God,  and  our  duly  to  him,  are 
irkaome  when  men  are  upon  a  meny  pin :  they  are  like  a  damp  in 
a  mine,  that  takes  away  their  breath ;  they  shuffle  them  out  as  soon 
as  tkey  can,  and  are  as  unwilling  to  retain  the  speech  of  them  in 
their  mouths,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  in  their  hearts.  Gracious 
speeches,  instead  of  bettering  many  men,  distemper  them,  as  some- 
tmies  sweet  perfumes  affect  a  weak  head  with  aches. 

Sd.  As  it  IS  most  contrary  to  self.  Men  are  unwilling  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  any  truth  that  leads  to  God,  because  it  leads  fix)m 
self  Every  part  of  the  will  of  God  is  more  or  less  displeasing,  as  it 
sounds  harsh  against  some  carnal  interest  men  would  set  above  Qod^ 
or  as  a  mate  with  him.  Man  cannot  desire  any  intimacy  with  that 
law  which  he  regards  as  a  bird  of  prey,  to  pick  out  his  right  eye  or 
gnaw  off  his  right  hand,  his  lust  dearer  than  himself.  The  reason 
we  have  such  hard  thoughts  of  God's  will  is,  because  we  have  such 
high  thoughts  of  ourselves.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  believe  or  will 
that  which  hath  no  afi&ni^  with  some  principle  in  the  imderstanding, 
and  no  interest  in  our  will  and  passions :  our  unwillingness  to  be  ac- 
auainted  with  the  will  of  God  ariseth  fix)m  the  disproportion  between 
toat  and  our  corrupt  hearts ;  "  We  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
in  our  minds"  (Eph.  iv.  18,  19J.  As  we  live  not  like  God,  so  we 
neither  think  or  wiil  as  God ;  tnere  is  an  antipathy  in  the  heart  of 
man  against  that  doctrine  which  teaches  us  to  deny  ourselves  and  be 
under  the  rule  of  another ;  but  whatsoever  favors  the  ambition,  lusts, 
and  profits  of  men,  is  easy  entertainable.  Many  are  fond  of  those 
sciences  which  may  enrich  their  understandings,  and  grate  not  upon 
their  sensual  delights.  Many  have  an  admirable  dexterity  in  finmng 
oat  philosophical  reasons,  mathematical  demonstrations,  or  raising 
observations  upon  the  records  of  history ;  and  spend  much  time  and 
many  serious  and  affectionate  thoughts  in  the  study  of  them.  In 
those  they  have  not  immediately  to  do  with  God,  their  beloved 
pleasures  are  not  impaired ;  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  self  without  the  ex- 
erdse  of  any  hostility  against  it.  But  had  those  sciences  been  against 
self,  as  much  as  the  law  and  will  of  God,  they  had  long  since  been 
looted  out  of  the  world.  Why  did  the  young  man  turn  his  back 
upon  the  law  of  Christ  ?  because  of  his  worldly  self.  Why  did  the 
Phariaees  mock  at  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  and  not  at  their  own 
traditions  ?  because  of  covetous  self.  Why  did  the  Jews  sliffht  the 
person  of  our  Saviour  and  put  him  to  death,  after  the  reading  so 
many  credentials  of  his  being  sent  from  heaven  ?  because  of  ambitious 
selfl  that  the  Bomans  might  not  come  and  take  away  their  kingdom. 
If  the  law  of  God  were  fitted  to  the  humors  of  self,  it  would  be  readily 
and  cordially  observed  by  aU  men :  self  is  the  measure  of  a  world 
of  seeming  religious  actions ;  while  God  seems  to  be  the  object,  and 
his  law  the  motive,  self  is  the  rule  and  end  (Zech.  vii.  5) :  "  Did  you 
&8t  unto  me,**  &c. 

2-  Ab  men  discover  their  disowning  the  will  of  God  as  a  rule  by 
mwiningness  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  so  they  discover  it,  by  the 
contempt  of  it  after  they  cannot  avoid  the  notions  and  some  impres- 
BOD8  of  it  The  role  of  God  is  burthensome  to  a  sinner ;  he  flies 
from  it  sBfirom  afrightful  bugbear,  and  unpleasant  yoke:  sin  against 
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the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  therefore  called  a  going  back  fi*om  the 
commandment  of  God's  lips  (Job  xxiii.  12):  "  A  casting  God's  word 
behind  them,"8^  as  a  contemptible  thing,  ntter  to  be  trodden  in  the 
dirt  than  lodged  in  the  heart;  nay  it  is  a  casting  it  off  as  an  abomi- 
nable thing,  for  so  the  word  nai  signifies,  Hos.  viii  3.  "  Israel  hath 
cast  off  the  thing  that  is  good ;"  an  utter  refusal  of  God  (Jer.  xliv. 
16):  "  As  for  the  word  wmch  thou  hast  spoken  to  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken."  In  the  slight  of  his  precepts  his 
essential  perfections  are  slighted.  In  disowmng  his  will  as  a  rule, 
we  disown  all  those  attributes  which  flow  from  ms  will,  as  goodness, 
righteousness,  and  truth.  As  an  act  of  the  divine  understanding  is 
supposed  to  precede  the  act  of  the  divine  will,  so  we  slight  the  infi- 
nite reason  of  God.  Every  law,  though  it  proceeds  from  the  will  of 
the  lawgiver,  and  doth  formally  consist  in  an  act  of  the  will,  vet  it 
doth  pre-suppose  an  act  of  the  understanding.  If  the  conmianoment 
be  holy,  just,  and  good,  as  it  is  (Rom.  vii.  12);  if  it  be  the  image  of 
God's  holiness,  a  transcript  of  his  righteousness,  and  the  efflux  of  his 
goodness ;  then  in  every  preach  of  it,  dirt  is  cast  upon  those  attributes 
which  shine  in  it ;  and  a  slight  of  all  the  regards  he  hath  to  his  own 
honor,  and  all  the  provisions  he  makes  for  his  creature.  This  athe- 
ism, or  contempt  of  God,  is  more  taken  notice  of  by  God  than  the 
matter  of  the  sin  itself;  as  a  respect  to  God  in  a  weak  and  imperfect 
obedience  is  more  than  the  matter  of  the  obedience  itself  because  it 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  God ;  so  a  contempt  of  God  in  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience, is  more  than  the  matter  of  the  disobedience.  The  creature 
stands  in  such  an  act  not  only  in  a  posture  of  distance  fix)m  God,  but 
defiance  of  him ;  it  was  not  the  bare  act  of  murder  and  adultery 
which  Nathan  charged  upon  David,  but  the  atheistical  principle 
which  spirited  those  evil  acts.  The  despising  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  was  the  venom  of  them.*>  It  is  possiole  to  break  a  law  with- 
out contempt ;  but  when  men  pretend  to  believe  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  this  is  the  law  of  God,  it  shows  a  contempt  of  his  majesty:^ 
men  naturally  account  God's  laws  too  strict,  his  yoke  too  heavy,  and 
his  limits  too  strait ;  and  he  that  liveth  in  a  contempt  of  this  law, 
curseth  God  in  his  life.  How  can  they  believe  there  is  a  Gk)d,  who 
despise  him  as  a  ruler?  How  can  they  believe  him  to  be  a  guide, 
that  disdain  to  follow  him  ?  To  think  we  firmly  believe  a  God  with- 
out living  conformable  to  his  law,  is  an  idle  and  vain  imagination. 
The  true  and  sensible  notion  of  a  God  cannot  subsist  with  disorder 
and  an  affected  unrighteousness.    This  contempt  is  seen, 

1.  In  any  presumptuous  breach  of  any  part  of  his  law.  Such  sins 
are  frequently  called  in  Scripture,  rebellions,  which  are  a  denial  of  the 
allegiance  we  owe  to  him.  By  a  wilful  reftisal  of  his  right  in  one 
part,  we  root  up  the  foundation  of  that  rule  he  doth  justly  challen^ 
over  us ;  his  ri^ht  is  as  extensive  to  command  us  in  one  thing,  as  m 
another;  and  if  it  be  disowned  in  one  thing,  it  is  virtually  di^wned 
m  all,  and  the  whole  statute  book  of  God  is  contemned  (James  ii. 
10,  11 :  "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law  and  yet  offend  in 
one  point,  is  ^Ity  of  alL"  A  willing  breaking  one  part,  though 
there  be  a  willmg  observance  of  all  the  other  points  of  it,  is  a  breach 
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of  the  whole ;  because  the  authority  of  God,  which  gives  sanction  to 
the  whole,  is  slighted:  the  obedience  to  the  rest  is  dissembled:  for 
the  love,  which  is  the  root  of  all  obedience,  is  wanting ;  for  "  love  is 
the  ftilfilling  the  whole  law."^^  The  rest  are  obeyed  because  they  cross 
not  carnal  desire  so  much  as  the  other,  and  so  it  is  an  observance  of 
himself  not  of  God.    Besides,  the  authority  of  God,  which  is  not 

i)revalent  to  restrain  us  from  the  breach  of  one  point,  would  be  of  as 
ittle  force  with  us  to  restrain  us  from  the  brea<5i  of  all  the  rest,  did 
the  allurements  of  the  flesh  give  us  as  strong  a  diversion  from  the  one 
as  from  the  other :  and  though  the  command  that  is  transgressed  be 
the  least  in  the  wnole  law,  yet  the  authority  which  enjoins  it  is  the 
same  with  that  which  enacts  the  greatest:  and  it  is  not  so  much  the 
matter  of  the  command,  as  the  authority  commanding  which  lays 
the  obligation. 

2.  In  the  natural  averseness  to  the  declarations  of  God's  will  and 
mind,  which  way  soever  they  tend.  Since  man  aflfected  to  be  as 
God,  he  desires  to  be  boundless ;  he  would  not  have  fetters,  though 
they  be  golden  ones,  and  conduce  to  his  happiness.  Though  the 
law  of  Grod  be  a  strength  to  them,  yet  thev  wJl  not  (Isa.  xxx.  15): 
"  In  returning  shall  be  your  strength,  and  you  would  not."  They 
would  not  have  a  bridle  to  restrain  them  from  running  into  the  pit, 
nor  be  hedged  in  by  the  law,  though  for  their  security;  as  if  they 
thought  it  too  slavish  and  low-spirited  a  thing  to  be  guided  by  the 
will  of  another.  Hence  man  is  compared  to  a  wild  ass,  that  loves 
to  "  snuff  up  the  wind  in  the  wilderness  at  her  pleasure,"  rather  than 
come  under  the  guidance  of  God  ;"i  fix)m  whatsoever  Quarter  of  the 
heavens  you  pursue  her  she  will  run  to  the  other.  The  Israelites 
"could  not  endure  what  was  commanded,"™  though  in  regard  of  the 
moral  part,  agreeable  to  what  they  found  written  in  their  own  nature, 
and  to  the  observance  whereof  tney  had  the  highest  obligations  of 
any  people  under  heaven,  since  God  had,  by  many  prodigies,  deliv- 
ered them  from  a  cruel  slavery,  the  memory  of  wnich  prefiiced  the 
Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  2),  "  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage." 
They  could  not  think  of  the  rule  of  their  duty,  but  they  must  reflect 

rn  the  grand  incentive  of  it  in  their  redemption  fix)m  Egyptian 
Jdom ;  yet  this  people  were  cross  to  God,  which  way  soever  he 
moved*  When  they  were  in  the  brick  kUns,  they  cried  for  deliver- 
ance ;  when  they  had  heavenly  manna,  they  longed  for  their  onions 
and  garlic.  In  Num.  xiv.  8,  they  repent  of  their  deliverance  fix)m 
Egypt^  and  talk  of  returning  agam  to  seek  the  remedy  of  their  evils 
m  the  hands  of  their  cruellest  enemies,  and  would  rather  put  them- 
selves into  the  irons,  whence  God  had  delivered  them,  than  believe 
one  word  of  the  promise  of  God  for  giving  them  a  fiuitftil  land ;  but 
when  Moses  tells  them  God's  order,  that  they  should  turn  back  by 
the  wi^  of  the  Red  Sea,^  and  that  God  had  confirmed  it  by  an  oath, 
that  they  should  not  see  the  land  of  Canaan,<>  they  then  run  cross  to 
this  ooimnand  of  God,  and,  instead  of  marching  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  which  Act  had  wished  for  before,  theywill  go  up  to  Canaan, 
IB  in  qnte  of  God  and  his  threatening:  *' We  wUI  go  to  the  place 
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wliich  the  Lord  hath  promiaed"  (ver.  40),  which  Moses  calls  a  tranft- 
gressing  the  commanoment  of  the  Lord  (ver.  41).  They  would  pre- 
sume to  go  up,  notwithstanding  Moses'  prohibition,  ana  are  smitten 
by  the  Amalekites.  When  God  gives  tnem  a  precept,  with  a  prom- 
ise to  go  up  to  Canaan,  they  long  for  Egypt ;  when  God  commands 
them  to  return  to  the  Bed  Sea,  which  was  nearer  to  the  place  they 
longed  for,  they  will  shift  sides,  and  go  up  to  Canaan  ;p  and  when 
they  foimd  they  were  to  traverse  the  solitudes  of  the  desert,  they 
tooK  pet  against  God,  and,  instead  of  thanking  him  for  the  late  vic- 
tory against  the  Canaanites,  they  reproach  him  for  his  conduct  from 
Egypt,  and  the  manna  wherewith  he  nourished  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  would  not  go  to  Canaan,  the  way  God  had  chosen,  nor 
preserve  themselves  by  the  means  God  had  ordained.  They  would 
not  be  at  God's  disposal,  but  complain  of  the  badness  of  the  way, 
and  the  lightness  of  manna,  empty  of  any  necessary  juice  to  sustam 
their  nature.  They  murmuringly  solicit  the  will  and  power  of  God 
to  change  all  that  order  which  he  had  resolved  in  his  counsel,  and 
take  another,  conformable  to  their  vain  foolish  desires;  and  they 
signified  thereby  that  they  would  invade  his  conduct,  and  that  he 
should  act  according  to  their  fancy,  which  the  psalmist  calls  a 
"  tempting  of  God,  and  limiting  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  (Psalm 
Ixxviii.  41).  To  what  point  soever  the  declarations  of  God  stand,  the 
will  of  man  turns  the  quite  contranr  way.  Is  not  the  carriage  of  this 
nation  the  best  then  in  the  world?  a  aiscovery  of  the  depth  of  our 
natural  corruption,  how  cross  man  is  to  God?  And  that  cnarge  God 
brings  against  them,  may  be  brought  gainst  all  men  by  nature,  that 
they  despise  his  judgments,  and  nave  a  rooted  abhorrency  of  his 
statutes  m  their  soul  (Lev.  xxvi  43).  No  sooner  had  they  recovered 
from  one  rebellion,  but  they  revolted  to  another;  so  difficult  a  thing 
it  is  for  man's  ;nature  to  be  rendered  capable  of  conforming  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  carriage  of  this  people  is  but  a  copy  of  the  nature 
of  mankind,  and  is  "  written  for  our  admonition  (1  Cor.  x.  Hi 
From  this  temper  men  are  said  to  make  "  void  the  law  of  God ;'  <i 
to  make  it  of  no  obligation,  an  antic[uated  and  moth-eaten  record. 
And  the  Pharisees,  by  setting  up  their  traditions  against  the  will  of 
God,  are  said  to  make  his  law  of  "  none  effect;"  to  strip  it  of  all  its- 
authority,  as  the  word  signifies,  (Matt.  xv.  6,)  ^«»j^<oa«rf. 

8.  We  have  the  greatest  slight  of  that  will  of  God  which  is  most 
for  his  honor  and  his  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  ever 
since  Adam,  to  do  so  (Hos.  vi.  6,  7).  God  desired  mercy  and  not  a 
sacrifice ;  the  knowledge  of  himself  more  than  burnt  onering ;  but 
they,  like  men  as  Adam,  have  transgressed  the  covenant,  mvade 
God's  rights,  and  not  let  him  be  Lord  of  one  tree.  We  are  more 
curious  observers  of  the  fringes  of  the  law  than  of  the  greater  con- 
cerns of  it  The  Jews  were  (filigent  in  sacrifices  and  offerings,  which 
God  did  not  urge  upon  them  as  principals,  but  as  types  of  other 
things ;  but  neghgent  of  the  faith  which  was  to  be  established  by 
him.  Holiness,  mercy,  pity,  which  concerned  the  honor  of  God,  as 
governor  of  the  world,  ana  were  imitations  of  the  holiness  and  good- 
ness of  (rod,  they  were  strangers  to.    This  is  God's  complaint  {Jsh, 
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L  11, 12,  xvL  17).    We  shall  find  our  hearts  most  averse  to  the  ob- 
Bervation  of  those  laws  which  are  eternal,  and  essential  to  righteous- 
ness; such  that  he  could  not  but  command,  as  he  is  a  righteous 
Governor;  in  the  observation  of  which  we  come  nearest  to  hirn,  and 
express  his  image  more  clearly ;  as  those  laws  for  an  inward  and 
spiritual  worship,  a  supreme  rfFection  to  him.     God,  in  regard  of 
bis  righteousness  and  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  excellency  of 
Ilia  being,  could  not  command  the  contrary  to  these.    But  this  part 
of  his  will  our  hearts  most  swell  against,  our  corruption  doth  most 
snarl  at ;  whereas  those  laws  which  are  only  positive,  and  have  no 
intrinsic  righteousness  in  them,  but  depend  purely  upon  the  wiU  of 
tlie  Lawgiver,  and  may  be  changed  at  his  pleasure  (which  the  other, 
that  have  an  intrinsic  righteousness  in  them,  cannot),  we  better  com- 
ply with,  than  that  part  of  his  will  that  doth  express  more  the  right- 
eousness of  his  nature;'  such  as  the  ceremomal  part  of  worship, 
and  the  ceremonial  law  among  the  Jews.    We  are  more  willing  to 
observe  order  in  some  outward  attendances  and  glavering  devotions, 
than  discard  secret  affections  to  evil,  crucify  inwsra  lusts  and  dehght- 
fiil  thoughts.    A  "  hanging  down  the  head  like  a  bullrush"  is  not 
difficult;  but  the  "breaking  the  heart,"  like  a  potter's  vessel,  to  shreds 
and  dust  (a  sacrifice  God  delights  in,  whereby  the  excellency  of  God 
and  the  vileness  of  the  creature  is  owned),  goes  against  the  grain ;  to 
cut  off  an  outward  branch  is  not  so  hard  as  to  hack  at  the  root. 
What  God  most  loathes,  as  most  contrary  to  his  will,  we  most  love : 
no  sin  did  God  so  severelv  hate,  and  no  sin  were  the  Jews  more  in- 
clined unto,  than  that  of  idolatry.    The  heathen  had  not  changed 
their  God,  as  the  Jews  had  changed  their  glory  (Jer.  ii.  11) ;  and  all 
men  are  naturally  tainted  with  this  sin,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the 
holy  and  excellent  nature  of  God.    By  how  much  the  more  defect 
there  is  of  purity  in  our  respects  to  God,  by  so  mucH  the  more  re- 
spect there  is  to  some  idol  within  or  without  us,  to  humor,  custom, 
and  interest,  &c.    Never  did  any  law  of  God  meet  with  so  much 
opposition  as  Christianity,  which  was  the  design  of  God  from  the 
fiist  promise  to  the  exhibiting  the  Redeemer,  and  from  thence  to 
the  end  of  the  world.    All  people  drew  swords  at  first  against  it. 
The  Romans  prepared  yokes  for  their    neighbors,  but   provided 
temples  for  the  idols  those  people  worshipped ;  but  Christianity,  the 
choicest  design  and  most  delightful  part  of  the  will  of  God,  never 
met  with  a  kind  entertainment  at  first  in  any  place ;  Rome,  that 
entertained  all  others,  persecuted  this  with  fire  and  sword,  though 
sealed  by  greater  testimonies  from  heaven  than  their  own  records 
could  report  in  fiivor  of  their  idols. 

4.  In  Tanning  the  greatest  hazards,  and  exposing  ourselves  to  more 
trouble  to  cross  the  will  of  God,  than  is  necessary  to  the  observance 
of  it  It  is  a  vain  charge  men  bring  against  the  divine  precepts, 
that  they  are  rigorous,  severe,  difficult ;  when,  besides  the  contraoic- 
tion  to  our  Saviour,  who  tells  us  his  "yoke  is  easy,"  and  his  "burthen 
light,"  they  thwart  their  own  c^lm  reason  and  judgment.  Is  there 
not  more  di£5cullT  to  be  vicious,  covetous,  violent,  cruel,  than  to  be 
Tirtuous^  charitable,  kind?    Doth  the  will  of  God  enjoin  that  that  is 
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not  conformable  to  ri^ht  reason,  and  secretly  deliglitAil  in  the  exer- 
cise and  issue?  Ana  on  the  contrary,  wnat  doth  Satan  and  the 
world  engage  us  in,  that  is  not  fvJl  of  molestation  and  hazard  7  Is 
it  a  sweet  and  comely  thing  to  combat  continually  against  our  own 
consciences,  and  resist  our  own  light,  and  commence  a  perpetual 
(juarrel  against  ourselves,  as  we  ormnarily  do  when  we  sin?  Thev 
in  the  Prophet  (MicjJi  vi.  6-8)  would  be  at  the  expense  of  "thousands 
of  rams,  and  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil,"  if  they  could  compass  them ; 
yea,  would  strip  themselvea  of  their  natural  affection  to  their  first-bom 
to  expiate  the  "  sin  of  their  soul,"  rather  than  to  "  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God ;"  things  more  conducible  to  the 
honor  of  Gk>d,  the  welfare  of  the  world,  the  security  of  their  souls, 
and  of  a  more  easy  practice  than  the  offerings  they  wished  for.  Do 
not  men  then  disown  God  when  they  will  wtuk  in  ways  hedged  with 
thorns,  wherein  they  meet  with  the  arrows  of  conscience,  at  every 
turn,  in  their  sides ;  and  slide  down  to  an  everlasting  punishment 
sink  under  an  intolerable  slavery,  to  contradict  the  will  of  Godr 
when  they  will  prefer  a  sensual  satis&ction,  with  a  combustion  in 
their  consciences,  violation  of  their  reasons,  gnawing  cares  and  weary 
travels  before  the  honor  of  God,  the  dignity  of  their  natures,  the  hap- 
piness of  peace  and  health,  which  mipit  be  preserved  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  than  ^ey  are  at  to  destroy  them  r 

6.  In  the  unwillingness  and  awkwardness  of  the  heart,  when  it  is 
to  pav  Gt)d  a  service.  Men  "  do  evil  with  both  hands  earnestly,"* 
but  do  good  with  one  hand  faintly ;  no  life  in  the  heart,  nor  any 
diligence  in  the  hand.  What  slight  and  loose  thoughts  of  God  doth 
this  unwillingness  imply  ?  It  is  a  wrong  to  his  providence,  as  though 
we  were  not  under  his  government,  and  had  no  need  of  his  assistance ; 
a  wrong  to  his  excellency,  as  though  there  were  no  amiableness  in 
him  to  make  his  service  desirable ;  an  injury  to  his  goodness  and 
power,  as  if  he  were  not  able  or  willing  to  reward  the  creatures'  obe- 
dience, or  careless  not  to  take  notice  of  it;  it  Is  a  sign  we  receive 
little  satisfaction  in  him,  and  that  there  is  a  great  unsuitableness  be- 
tween him  and  us. 

S.)  There  is  a  kind  of  constraint  in  the  first  engagement  We  are 
er  pressed  to  it  than  enter  ourselves  volunteers.  What  we  call 
service  to  God  is  done  naturally  much  against  our  wills ;  it  is  not  a 
delightfdl  food,  but  a  bitter  potion ;  we  are  ratha*  haled,  than  ran 
to  it  There  is  a  contradiction  of  sin  within  us  against  our  service, 
as  there  was  a  contradiction  of  sinners  without  our  Saviour  against 
his  doing  the  will  of  God.  Our  hearts  are  unwieldy  to  any  flpiritoal 
service  of  God;  we  are  fain  to  use  a  violence  with  them  some- 
times :  Hezekiah,  it  is  said,  "  wfiJked  before  the  Lord,  with  a  perfect 
heart"  (2  Kings  xx.  9) ;  he  walked,  he  made  himself  to  walk :  man 
naturally  cares  not  for  a  walk  with  God;  if  he  hath  any  communion 
with  him,  it  is  with  such  a  dulness  and  heaviness  of  spirit  as  if  he 
wished  himself  out  of  his  company.  Man's  nature,  being  contraiy 
to  holiness,  hath  an  aversion  to  any.  act  of  homage  to  Gc3,  because 
holiness  must  at  least  be  pretended.  In  every  duty  wherein  we  have 
a  communion  with  God,  holiness  is  requisite:  now  as  men  are  against 
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the  truth  of  holiness,  because  it  is  unsuitable  to  them,  so  thej  are  not 
fiiends  to  those  duties  which  rec^uire  it,  and  for  some  space  divert 
them  from  the  thoughts  of  their  beloved  lusts.    The  word  of  the 
Lord  is  a  joke,  prayer  a  drudgery,  obedience  a  strange  element 
We  are  like  fish,  tnat  '^  diink  up  miquity  like  water,"^  and  come  not 
to  the  bank  without  the  force  of  an  an^le ;  no  more  willing  to  do 
service  for  God,  than  a  fish  is  of  itself  to  ao  service  for  man.    It  is  a 
constrained  act  to  satisfy  conscience,  and  such  are  servile,  not  son- 
like performances,  and  spring  from  bondage  more  than  affection ;  if 
conscience,  like  a  task-master,  did  not  scourge  them  to  dutv,  they 
would  never  perform  it    Let  us  appeal  to  ourselves,  whether  we 
are  not  more  unwilling  to  secret,  closet,  hearty  duty  to  God,  than  to 
join  with  others  in  some  external  service;  as  if  those  inward  services 
vreie  a  going  to  the  rack,  and  rather  our  penance  than  privilege. 
Ebw  much  service  hath  God  in  the  world  from  tl^e  same  principle 
that  vagrants  perform  their  task  in  Bridewell  I    How  glad  are  many 
(^evasions  to  c»ck  them  in  the  neglect  of  the  commands  of  God,  of 
Gommt  reasonings  firom  the  flesh  to  waylay  an  act  of  obedience,  and 
a  muhitnde  of  excuses  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  precept  I     The  very 
I     service  of  God  shall  be  a  pretence  to  deprive  him  oi  the  obedience 
due  to  him.   Saul  will  not  be  ruled  by  Goas  will  iu  the  destroy ing  the 
cattle  of  the  Amalekites,  but  by  his  own ;  and  will  impose  upon  the 
irill  and  wisdom  of  God,  judging  God  mistaken  in  his  command,  and 
that  the  cattle  Gk>d  thought  fittest  to  be  meat  to  the  fowls,  were 
fitter  to  be  sacrifices  on  the  altar.«    If  we  do  perform  any  part  of 
bis  wDl,  is  it  not  for  our  own  ends,  to  have  some  deliverance  from 
trouble?  (Isa.  xxvi  16):  '^In  trouble  have  they  visited  thee;  they 
poured  out  a  prayer  when  thy  chastening  was  upon  them."    In 
affliction,  he  shall  find  them  kneeling  in  homage  and  devotion ;  in 
posperity,  he  shall  feel  them  kicking  with  contempt ;  they  can  pour 
out  a  prayer  iu  distiress,  and  scarce  drop  one  when  they  are  delivered. 
(2.)  There  is  a  slightness  in  our  service  of  Gbd.    We  are  loUi  to 
come  into  his  presence ;  and  when  we  do  come,  we  are  loth  to  con- 
tinue with  him.    We  pay  not  an  homage  to  him  heartily,  as  to  our 
Lord  and  Grovemor ;  we  regard  him  not  as  our  Master,  whose  work 
we  ought  to  do,  and  whose  nonor  we  ought  to  aim  at.    1.  Li  regard 
ft  the  matter  of  service.    When  the  torn,  the  lame,  and  the  sick  is  of- 
fered to  God;'  so  thin  and  lean  a  sacrifice,  that  you  may  have 
thrown  it  to  the  ground  with  a  puff;  so  some  imderstand  the  mean- 
ing Cfl  ^'jou  have  snu£kd  at  it"    Men  have  naturallv  such  slight 
flioii^tB  of  the  majestv  and  law  of  God,  that  they  think  any  ser- 
Tiee  IS  good  enough  for  him,  and  conformable  to  his  law.    The  dullest 
and  deadest  time  we  think  fittest  to  pay  Gk>d  a  service  in;  whensleep 
is  readj  to  close  our  eyes,  and  we  are  unfit  to  serve  ourselves,  wo 
think  it  a  fit  time  to  open  our  hearts  to  God.    How  few  morning 
atdifices  hath  Gk>d  from  many  persons  and  families  1    Men  leap  out 
(f  their  beds  to  their  carnal  pleasures  or  worldly  employments, 
withoat  an^  thought  of  their  Creator  and  Preserver,  or  any  reflection 
i^poQ  bis  win  as  me  role  of  our  daily  obedience.    And  as  many  re- 
aerre  the  diegi  of  their  lives,  their  old  age,  to  offer  up  their  souis  to 
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Ood,  60  they  reserve  the  dregs  of  the  day,  their  sleeping  time,  for 
the  offering  up  their  service  to  him.  How  many  grudge  to  spend 
their  best  time  in  the  serving  the  will  of  Gk)d,  and  reserve  for  him 
the  sickly  and  rheumatic  part  of  their  lives;  the  remainder  of  that 
which  the  devil  and  their  own  lusts  have  fed  upon !  Would  not 
any  prince  or  covemor  judge  a  present  half  eaten  up  bv  wild  beasts, 
or  that  which  died  in  a  ditch,  a  contempt  of  his  royalty  ?  A  corrupt 
thing  is  too  base  and  vile  for  so  great  a  King  as  God  is,  whose  name 
is  dreadfiiLy  When  by  age  men  are  wearj  of  their  own  bodies, 
they  would  present  them  to  God ;  yet  grudgingly,  as  if  a  tired  body 
were  too  good  for  him,  snuffing  at  the  command  for  service.  God 
calls  for  our  best,  and  we  give  him  the  worst  2,  In  respect  of 
frame.  We  think  any  frame  will  serve  God's  turn,  which  speaks 
our  slight  of  God  as  a  Ruler.  Man  naturally  performs  duty  with  an 
unholy  heart^whereby  it  becomes  an  abomination  to  God  (Prov. 
xxviii.  9):  '^ Il!e  that  turns  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law,  even 
his  prayers  shall  be  an  abomination  to  God."  The  services  which 
he  commands,  he  hates  for  their  evil  frames  or  corrupt  ends  (Amos 
V.  21):  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feas^day8,  I  will  not  smell  in  your 
solemn  assemblies."  God  requires  gracious  services,  and  we  give 
him  corrupt  ones.  We  do  not  rouse  up  our  hearts,  as  David  caued 
upon  his  luto  and  harp  to  awake  (Psalm  Ivii.  8).    Our  hearts  are  not 

fiven  to  him ;  we  put  Kim  oflF  with  bodily  exercise.  The  heart  is 
ut  ice  to  what  it  doth  not  affect,  [1.]  There  is  not  that  natural  vigor 
in  the  observance  of  God,  which  we  have  in  worldly  business.  When 
we  see  a  liveliness  in  men  in  other  things,  change  the  scene  into  a 
motion  towards  God,  how  suddenly  doth  their  vigor  shrink  and 
their  hearts  freeze  into  sluggishness  I  Many  times  we  serve  God  as 
languishingly  as  if  we  were  afraid  he  should  accept  us,  and  pray  as 
coldly  as  if  we  were  unwilling  he  should  hear  us,  and  take  away  that 
lust  oy  which  we  are  governed,  and  which  conscience  forces  us  to 
pray  against ;  'as  if  we  were  afraid  God  should  set  up  his  own  throne 
and  government  in  our  hearts.  How  fleeting  are  we  in  divine  med- 
itation, how  sleepy  in  spiritual  exercises  I  but  in  other  exercises  ac- 
tive. The  soul  doth  not  awaken  itself,  and  excite  those  animal  and 
vital  spirite,  which  it  will  in  bodily  recreations  and  sports;  mwsh 
less  the  powers  of  the  soul :  whereby  it  is  evident  we  prefer  the 
latter  before  any  service  to  God.  Since  there  is  a  frilness  of  animal 
spirits,  why  might  they  not  be  excited  in  holy  duties  as  well  as  in 
other  operations,  but  that  there  is  a  reluctancy  in  the  soul  to  exer- 
cise its  supremacy  in  this  case,  and  perform  anything  becoming  a 
creature  in  subjection  to  God  as  a  Ruler?  [2.]  It  is  evident  also  in 
the  distractions  we  have  in  his  service.  How  loth  are  we  to  aerve 
God  fixedly  one  hour,  nay  a  part  of  an  hour,  notwithstanding  all 
the  thoughts  of  his  majesty,  and  the  eternity  of  glory  set  before  our 
eye  1  What  man  is  there,  since  the  jfall  of  Adam,  ih&t  served  God 
one  hour  without  many  wanderings  and  unsuitable  thoughts  unfit  for 
that  service?  How  ready  are  our  hearts  to  start  out  and  unite 
themselves  with  any  worl<Qy  objects  that  please  us  I  [8.]  Weaxineaa 
in  it  evidenceth  it    To  be  weary  of  our  dulnesB  signifies  a  6eu»f 
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10  be  weary  of  service  signifies  a  discontent,  to  be  ruled  by  God. 
How  tired  are  we  in  the  performance  of  spiritual  duties,  when  in 
the  vain  triflings  of  time  we  have  a  perpetual  motion  1  How  will 
many  willingly  revel  whole  nights,  when  their  hearts  will  flag  at  the 
threshold  of  a  religious  service  I  like  Dagon,'  lose  both  our  heads 
to  think,  and  hancfa  to  act^  when  the  ark  of  God  is  present.  Some 
in  the  Prophet  wished  the  new  moon  and  the  Sabbath  over,  that  they 
might  sell  their  com,  and  be  busied  again  in  their  worldly  affairs.  >^ 
A  slight  and  weariness  of  the  Sabbath,  was  a  slight  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  of  that  freedom  from  the  yoke  and  rule  of  sin, 
which  was  signified  by  it  The  design  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  new 
moon  was  to  signify  a  rest  £rom  the  Wranny  of  sin,  and  a  consecra- 
tion to  the  spiritual  service  of  God.  Servants  that  are  quickly  weary 
of  their  work,  are  weary  of  the  authority  of  their  master  that  enjoins 
iL  If  our  hearts  had  a  value  for  God,  it  would  be  with  us  as  with 
the  needle  to  the  loadstone ;  there  would  be  upon  his  beck  a  speedy 
motion  to  him,  and  a  fixed  imion  with  him.  When  the  judgments 
and  affections  of  the  saints  shall  be  fully  refined  in  glory,  they  shall 
be  willing  to  behold  the  face  of  God,  and  be  under  nis  government 
to  eternity,  without  any  weariness :  as  the  holy  angels  have  owned 
God  as  their  sovereign  near  these  six  thousand  years,  without  being 
wearv  of  running  on  his  errands.  But,  alas,  while  the  flesh  clogs 
08,  there  will  be  some  relics  of  imwillingness  to  hear  his  injunctions, 
and  weariness  in  performing  them ;  though  men  may  excuse  those 
thin^  by  extrinsic  causes,  yet  God's  imerring  judgment  calls  it  a 
▼eariness  of  himself  (Isaiah  xliii.  22):  "  Thou  nast  not  called  upon 
me,  0  Jacob,  but  thou  hast  been  weary  of  me,  O  Israel."  Of  this 
he  taxeth  his  own  people,  when  he  tells  them  he  would  have  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  oragons  and  the  owls — ^the  Gentiles,  that  the 
Jews  counted  no  better  than  such — ^to  honor  him  and  acknowledge 
him  their  rule  in  a  way  of  duty  (ver.  20,  21.) 

6.  This  contempt  is  seen  in  a  deserting  the  rule  of  Gt>d,  when  our 
expectations  are  not  answered  upon  our  service.  When  services  are 
performed  firom  carnal  principles,  they  are  soon  cast  off  when  carnal 
ends  meet  not  with  desired  satisfaction.  But  when  we  own  ourselves 
God's  servants  and  Grod  our  Master,  "  our  eyes  will  wait  upon  him  till 
he  have  mercy  on  us."*»  It  is  one  part  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God 
as  our  Master  in  heaven  to  continue  in  prayer  (CJol  iv.  1,  2) ;  and 
by  the  same  reason  in  all  other  service,  and  to  watch  in  the  same 
with  thanksgiving:  to  watch  for  occasions  of  praise,  to  watch  with 
eheerfolness  for  rarther  manifestations  of  his  will,  strength  to  per- 
form it,  success  in  the  performance,  that  we  may  from  all  draw  matter 
of  praiae.  As  we  are  in  a  posture  of  obedience  to  his  precepts,  so 
we  shoold  be  in  a  posture  of  waiting  for  the  blessing  of  it.  But 
natondly  we  reject  tne  duty  we  owe  to  God,  if  he  do  not  speed  the 
UesBing  we  expect  from  him.  How  many  do  secretly  mutter  the 
8une  as  they  in  Job  xxi.  15 :  "  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should 
Krve  him,  and  what  profit  shall  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  ?"  They 
lerve  not  Grod  out  of  conscience  to  his  conmiands,  but  for  some 
eanud  profit;  and  if  God  nu^e  them  to  wait  for  it,  they  will  not 
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atay  his  leisure,  but  cease  soliciting  him  any  longer.  Two  things 
are  expressed; — that  God  was  not  worthy  of  any  homage  from 
them, — "  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should  serve  him?"  and 
that  the  service  of  him  would  not  bring  them  in  a  good  revenue 
or  an  advantage  of  that  kind  they  expected.  Interest  drives  manv 
men  on  to  some  kind  of  service,  and  when  they  do  not  find  an  aa- 
vance  of  that,  they  will  acknowledge  God  no  more ;  but  like  some 
beggars,  if  you  give  them  not  upon  their  asking,  and  calling  you  good 
master,  from  blessing  they  will  turn  to  cursing.  How  often  do  men 
do  that  secretly,  practically,  if  not  plainly,  which  Job's  wife  advised 
him  to,  curse  uod,  and  cast  off  that  disguise  of  integrity  they  had 
assumed!  (Job  ii.  9):  "Dost  thou  still  retain  thy  integrity?  curse 
God'"  Wnat  a  stir,  and  pulling,  and  crying  is  here !  Oast  off  all 
thoughts  of  religious  service,  and  be  at  daggers  drawing  with  that 
God,  who  for  all  thy  service  of  him  has  made  thee  so  wretched  a 
spectacle  to  men,  and  a  banc^uet  for  worms.  The  like  temper  is  de- 
ciphered in  the  Jews  (Mai.  lii  14),  "  It  is  in  vain  to  serve  God,  and 
wnat  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinances,  that  we  have 
walkea  moumftdly  before  the  Lord?"  What  profit  is  it  that  we 
have  regarded  his  statutes,  and  carried  ourselves  m  a  way  of  subjec- 
tion to  God,  as  our  Sovereign,  when  we  inherit  nothing  but  sorrow, 
and  the  idolatrous  neighbors  swim  in  all  kind  of  pleasures  7  as  if  it 
were  the  most  miserable  thing  to  acknowledge  God  ?  K  men  have 
not  the  benefits  they  expect,  tney  think  God  unrighteous  in  himself) 
and  injurious  to  them,  in  not  conferring  the  favor  they  imagine  they 
have  merited ;  and  if  they  have  not  that  recompense,  they  will  deny 
God  that  subjection  they  owe  to  him  as  creatures.  Grace  moves  to 
God  upon  a  sense  of  duty ;  corrupt  nature  upon  a  sense  of  interest 
Sincerity  is  encouraged  by  gracious  returns,  out  is  not  melted  away 
by  God's  delay  or  refusal.  Corrupt  nature  would  have  God  at  its 
back,  and  steers  a  course  of  duty  by  hope  of  some  camid  profit^  not 
by  a  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God. 

7.  This  contempt  is  seen  m  breaking  promises  with  God.     "  One 
while  the  conscience  of  a  man  makes  vows  of  new  obedience,  and 

Jerhaps  binds  himself  with  many  an  oath;  but  they  prove  like 
onalrs  gourd,  withering  the  next  day  after  their  birtn.  This  was 
Pharaoh^  temper :  xmder  a  storm  he  would  submit  to  God,  and  let 
Israel  go ;  but  when  the  storm  is  ended,  he  will  not  be  under  God's 
control,  and  Israel's  slavery  shall  be  increased.  The  fear  of  Divine 
wrath  makes  many  a  sinner  turn  his  back  upon  his  sin,  and  the  love 
of  his  ruling  lust  makes  him  turn  his  back  upon  his  true  Lord.  This 
18  from  the  prevalency  of  sin,  that  disputes  with  (Jod  for  the  sover- 
eignty."® When  Gtod  hath  sent  a  sharp  disease,  as  a  messenger  to 
bind  men  to  their  beds,  and  make  an  interruption  of  their  sinful 
pleasures,  their  mouths  are  full  of  promises  of  a  new  life,  in  hope  to 
escape  the  just  vengeance  of  God :  the  sense  of  hell,  which  strikes 
strongly  upon  them,  makes  them  full  of  such  pretended  resolutions 
when  uiey  howl  upon  their  beds.  But  if  God  be  pleased  in  his 
patience  to  give  them  a  respite,  to  take  off  the  chains  wherewitii  he 
seemed  to  be  binding  them  for  destruction,  and  recruit  their  strength, 
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they  are  more  earnest  in  their  sins  than  they  were  in  their  promises 
of  a  reformation,  as  if  they  had  got  the  mastery  of  Ood,  and  had  out- 
witted him.  How  often  doth  God  charge  them  of  not  returning  to 
him  after  a  succession  of  judgments  N  So  hard  it  is,  not  only  to 
allure,  but  to  scourge  men,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  God  as  their 
Bulerl 

Consider  then,  are  we  not  naturally  inclined  to  disobey  the  known 
will  of  God  ?    Can  we  say.  Lord,  for  thy  sake  we  refram  the  thing 
to  which  our  hearts  incline  ?    Do  we  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  licen- 
tious, earthly,  vain,  proud,  revengeful,  though  we  know  it  will  offend 
him  r     Have  we  not  been  peevishly  cross  to  his  declared  will  ?  run 
counter  to  him  and  those  laws  which  express  most  of  the  glory  of 
his  holiness  ?    Is  not  this  to  disown  him  as  our  rule  ?    Did  we  never 
wish  there  were  no  law  to  bind  us,  no  precept  to  check  our  idols  ? 
What  is  this,  but  to  wish  that  God  would  depose  himself  irom  being 
our  governor,  and  leave  us  to  our  own  conduct?  or  else  to  wish  that 
he  were  as  unholy  as  ourselves,  as  careless  of  his  own  laws  as  we  are ; 
that  iSj  that  he  were  no  more  a  God  than  we,  a  God  as  sinful  and 
unrighteous  as  ourselves?    He  whose  heart  riseth  against  the  law  of 
God  to  unlaw  it,  riseth  against  the  Author  of  that  law  to  undeify 
him.    He  that  casts  contempt  upon  the  dearest  thing  God  hath  in 
the  world,  that  which  is  the  image  of  his  holiness,  the  delight  of  his 
aonl ;  that  which  he  hath  given  a  special  charge  to  maintain,  and  that 
because  it  is  holy,  lust,  and  good,  would  not  stick  to  rejoice  at  the 
destroction  of  Qoa  himself.    If  God's  holiness  and  righteousness  in 
the  beam  be  despised,  much  more  will  an  immense  goodness  and 
holiness  in  the  fountain  be  rejected :  he  that  wisheth  a  beam  far  from 
hia  eyes,  because  it  offends  and  scorcheth  him,  can  be  no  friend  to 
the  sun,  fix>m  whence  that  beam  doth  issue.    How  im worthy  a  crea- 
ture is  man,  since  he  only,  a  rational  creature,  is  the  sole  being  that 
withdraws  itself  from  the  rule  of  God  in  this  earthi    And  how  mis- 
erable a  creature  is  he  also,  since,  departing  from  the  order  of  God's 
ffoodness,  he  falls  into  the  order  of  his  justice ;  and  while  he  refuseth 
God  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life,  he  cannot  avoid  him  being  the  Judge 
of  his  punishment  I     It  is  this  is  the  original  of  all  sin,  and  the  foun- 
tain or  all  our  misery.    This  is  the  first  thing  man  disowns,  the  rule 
which  God  sets  him. 

Secondly,  Man  naturally  owns  any  other  rule  rather  than  that  of 
God's  prescribing.  The  law  of  God  orders  one  thing,  the  heart  of  man 
desires  another.  There  is  not  the  basest  thing  in  the  world,  but  man 
would  sooner  submit  to  be  guided  by  it,  rather  than  by  the  holiness 
of  God;  and  when  anything  that  God  commands  crosses  our  own 
wilki,  we  value  it  no  more  than  we  would  the  advice  of  a  poor  dis- 
picable  beggar.  How  many  are  "lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than 
WeiB  of  Grod  I"«  To«make  something  which  contributes  to  the  per- 
fection of  nature,  as  learning,  wisdom,  moral  virtues,  our  rule,  would 
be  more  tolerable ;  but  to  pay  that  homage  to  a  swinish  pleasure, 
which  is  the  right  of  God,  is  an  inexcusable  contempt  of  him.  The 
greatest  excellency  in  the  world  is  infinitely  below  (jod;  much  more 
a  bestial  delight^  which  is  both  disgraceful  and  below  the  nature  of 
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man.  If  we  made  the  vilest  creature  on  earth  our  idol,  it  is  more 
excusable  than  to  be  the  slave  of  a  brutish  pleasure.  The  viler  the 
thing  is  that  doth  possess  the  throne  in  our  heart,  the  greater  con- 
tempt it  is  of  him  who  can  only  claim  a  right  to  it,  ana  is  worthy 
of  it  Sin  is  the  first  object  of  man's  election,  as  soon  as  the  faculty 
whereby  he  chooses  comes  to  exercise  its  power ;  and  it  is  so  dear  to 
man,  tliat  it  is,  in  the  estimate  of  our  Saviour,  counted  as  the  right 
hand,  and  the  right  eye,  dear,  precious,  and  useful  members. 

1.  The  rule  of  Satan  is  owned  before  the  rule  of  God.  The  natural 
man  would  rather  be  under  the  guidance  of  Satan  than  the  yoke  of 
his  Creator.  Adam  chose  him  to  be  his  governor  in  Paradise.  No 
sooner  had  Satan  spoke  of  God  in  a  way  of  derision  (Gen.  iii.  1,  6\ 
"  Yea,  hath  God  said,"  but  man  follows  his  counsel  and  approves  of 
the  scoflF;  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  posterity  have  not  been  wiser 
by  his  fall,  but  would  rather  ramble  in  the  devil's  wilderness,  than 
to  stay  in  God's  fold.  It  is  by  the  sin  of  man  that  the  devil  is  become 
the  god  of  the  world,  as  if  men  were  the  electors  of  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  sin  is  an  election  of  him  for  a  lord,  and  a  putting  the  soul 
imder  his  government  Those  that  live  according  to  the  course  of 
the  world,  and  are  loth  to  displease  it,  are  under  the  government 
of  the  prince  of  it.  The  greatest  part  of  the  works  done  in  the  world 
is  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  For  how  many  ages  were  the 
laws  wherebj  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  was  governed  in  the 
affairs  of  rehgion,  me  fruits  of  his  usurpation  and  policy  ?  When 
temples  were  erected  to  him,  priests  consecrated  to  nis  service ;  the 
rites  used  in  most  of  the  worship  of  the  world  were  either  of  his  own 
coining,  or  the  misapplying  the  rites  God  had  ordained  to  himself 
under  the  notion  of  a  God :  whence  the  apostle  calls  all  idolatrous 
feasts  the  table  of  devils,  the  cup  of  devils,  sacrifice  to  devils,  fellow- 
ship with  devils  ;^  devils  being  the  real  object  of  the  pagan  worship, 
though  not  formally  intended  by  the  worshipper ;  tnough  in  some 
parts  of  the  Indies,  the  direct  and  peculiar  worship  is  to  the  devil, 
that  he  might  not  hurt  them.  And  though  the  intention  of  others 
was  to  offer  to  God,  and  not  the  devil,  yet  since  the  action  was  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  he  regards  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  devils.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  Jeroboam  to  establish  priests  to  the  devil,  when 
he  consecrated  them  to  the  service  of  his  calves,  for  Jehu  afterwards 
calls  them  "  the  servants  of  the  Lord"  (2  Kings  x.  28),  "  See  if  there 
be  here  none  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,"  to  distinguish  them  finom 
the  servants  of  Baal ;  signifying  that  the  true  God  was  worshipped 
under  those  images,  and  not  Baal,  nor  any  of  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
thens ;  yet  the  Scripture  couples  the  calves  and  devils  together,  and 
ascribes  the  worship  given  to  one  to  be  given  to  the  other :  "  He 
ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  places,  and  for  the  devils,  and  for 
the  calves  which  he  had  made;' if  so  that  they  were  sacrifices  to 
devils,  notwithstanding  the  intention  of  Jeroboam  and  his  subjects 
that  had  set  them  up  and  worshipped  them,  because  they  were  con- 
trary to  the  mind  or  Gt)d,  and  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  and  mind 
of  Satan,  though  the  object  of  tneir  worship  in  their  own  intention 
were  not  the  devil,  but  some  deified  man  or  some  canonized  saint 
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The  mtention  makes  not  a  good  action ;  if  so,  when  men  kill  the 
best  senrants  of  God  with  a  design  to  do  God  service,  as  our  Saviour 
foretells,  1^  the  action  would  not  be  murder ;  yet  who  can  call  it  other- 
wise, since  God  is  wronged  in  the  persons  of  his  servants?  Since  most 
of  the  worship  of  the  world,  which  men's  corrupt  natures  incline  them 
to,  is  Halae  and  different  from  the  revealed  will  of  God,  it  is  a  practi- 
cal acknowledgment  of  the  devil,  as  the  governor,  by  acknowledging 
and  practising  those  doctrines,  which  have  not  the  stamp  of  divine 
revelation  upon  them,  but  were  minted  by  Satan  to  depress  the  honor 
of  God  in  the  world.    It  doth  concern  men,  then,  to  take  good  heed, 
&at  in  their  acts  of  worship  they  have  a  divine  rule ;  otherwise  it  is 
an  owning  the  devil  as  the  rule:  for  there  is  no  medium;  whatsoever 
is  not  from  God,  is  from  Satan.    But  to  bring  this  closer  to  us,  and 
oouaider  that  which  is  more  common  among  us :  men  that  are  in  a 
natural  condition,  and  wedded  to  their  lusts,  are  under  the  paternal 
government  of  ^tan  (John  viii.  44) :  "  Ye  are  of  your  father,  the 
devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  you  will  do."    If  we  divide  sin 
into  spiritual  and  carnal,  which  division  comprehends  aU,  the  devil's 
aathority  is  owned  in  both ;  in  spiritual,  we  conform  to  his  example, 
because  those  he  commits ;  in  carnal,  we  obey  his  will,  because  those 
be  directs:  he  acts  the  one,  and  sets  us  a  copy;  he  tempts  to  the 
other,  and  gives  us  a  kind  of  a  precept.    Thus  man  by  nature  being 
a  willing  servant  of  sin,  is  more  desirous  to  be  bound  in  the  devil's 
iion  cham,  than  in  God's  silken  cords.    What  greater  atheism  can 
there  be,  .than  to  use  God  as  if  he  were  inferior  to  the  devil  ?  to  take 
the  part  of  his  greatest  enemy,  who  drew  all  others  into  the  faction 
aoinst  him?  to  pleasure  Satan  by  offending  God,  and  gratify  our 
adversary  with  the  injury  of  our  Creator?    For  a  subject  to  take 
anna  against  his  prince  with  the  deadliest  enemy  both  himself  and 
prince  hath  in  the  whole  world,  adds  a  greater  blackness  to  the 
i^bellion. 

2.  The  more  visible  rule  preferred  before  God  in  the  world,  is  man. 
The  opinion  of  the  world  is  more  our  rule  than  the  precept  of  God ; 
and  many  men's  abstinence  £rom  sin  is  not  from  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
will,  no,  nor  from  a  principle  of  reason,  but  from  an  affection  to 
aome  man  on  whom  thev  depend,  or  fear  of  punishment  from  a  su- 
perior; the  same  principle  \iith  that  in  a  ravenous  beast,  who  ab- 
Bittns  from  what  ne  desires,  for  fear  only  of  a  stick  or  club.  Men 
win  walk  with  the  herds,  go  in  fashion  with  the  most,  speak  and  act 
as  the  most  do.  While  we  conform  to  the  world,  we  cannot  perform 
A  reasonable  service  to  God,  nor  prove,  nor  approve  practically  what 
the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  God  is;  the  apostle  puts  tnem  in 

Tdlion  to  one  another.^  This  appears. 
In  complying  more  with  the  oictates  of  men,  than  the  will  of 
God.  Men  oraw  encouragement  £rom  God's  forbearance  to  sin  more 
freely  acainst  him;  but  the  fear  of  punishment  for  breaking  the  will 
of  man  kys  a  restraint  upon  them.  The  fear  of  man  is  a  more  pow- 
ofiil  curb,  to  restrain  men  in  their  duty,  than  the  fear  of  God ;  so 
le  may  please  a  fiiend,  a  master,  a  governor,  we  are  regardless 
ihettier  we  please  God  or  no ;  men-pleaaeiB  are  more  than  God- 
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pleasers ;  man  is  more  advanced  as  a  rule,  than  God,  when  we  sub- 
mit to  human  orders,  and  sta^^r  and  diffl)ute  against  diyine.  Would 
not  a  prince  think  himself  sughted  in  his  authority,  if  any  of  his 
servants  should  decline  his  commands,  by  the  order  of  one  of  his 
subjects?  And  will  not  God  make  the  same  account  of  us,  when 
we  deny  or  delay  oxir  obedience,  for  fear  of  one  of  his  creatures?  In 
the  fear  of  man,  we  as  little  acknowledge  Grod  for  our  sovereign,  as 
we  do  for  our  comforter  (Isa.  li.  12,  18):  "  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  com* 
forteth  you ;  who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldst  be  afraid  of  a  man  that 
shall  die,"  &c.  "  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  maker?"  &c.  We  put 
a  slight  upon  God,  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  bear  us  out  in  our  duty 
to  ham,  and  incapable  to  balance  the  strength  of  an  arm  of  flesh. 

2.  In  observing  that  which  is  materially  the  wiU  of  Gtxl,  not  be- 
cause it  is  his  will,  but  the  injunctions  of  men.  As  the  word  of  God 
may  be  received,  yet  not  as  his  word,  so  the  wiU  of  God  may  be 
performed,  yet  not  as  his  will ;  it  is  materially  done,  but  not  for- 
mally obeyed.  An  action,  and  obedience  in  that  action,  are  two 
things ;  as  when  man  commands  the  ceasing  from  all  works  of  the 
ordinary  calling  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  the  same  that  God  enjoins:  the 
cessation,  or  attendance  of  his  servants  on  the  hearing  of  the  word,  are 
conformable  in  the  matter  of  it  to  the  will  of  God ;  but  it  is  only  con- 
formable in  the  obediential  part  of  the  acts  to  the  will  of  man,  when 
it  is  done  only  with  respect  to  a  human  precept.  As  God  hath  a 
right  to  enact  his  laws  without  consulting  ms  creature  in  the  way  of 
his  government,  so  man  is  boimd  to  obey  those  laws,  without  con- 
sulting whether  they  be  agreeable  to  men's  laws  or  no.  If  we  act 
the  wfll  of  God  because  the  will  of  our  superiors  concurs  with  it,  we 
obey  not  God  in  that,  but  man,  a  human  will  being  the  rule  of  our 
obedience,  and  not  the  divine ;  this  is  to  vilify  God^  and  make  him 
inferior  to  man  in  our  esteem,  and  a  valuing  the  rule  of  man  above 
that  of  our  Creator.  Since  God  is  the  highest  perfection  and  infinitely 
good,  whatsoever  rule  he  gives  the  creature  must  be  good,  else  it 
cannot  proceed  from  God.  A  base  thing  cannot  be  the  product  of 
an  infinite  excellency,  and  an  unreasonable  thing  cannot  be  the  pro- 
duct of  an  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness;  therefore,  as  the  respecting 
Gted's  will  before  the  will  of  man  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  a  crea- 
ture, and  is  an  acknowledging  the  excellency,  goodness,  and  wisdom 
of  God,  so  the  eying  the  will  of  man  before  and  above  the  will  of 
God,  is  on  the  contrary,  a  denial  of  all  those  in  a  lump,  and  a  pre- 
ferring the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  man  in  his  law,  above  sJi 
those  perfections  of  God  in  his.  Whatsoever  men  do  that  looks  like 
moral  virtue  or  abstinence  from  vices,  not  out  of  obedience  to  the  rule 
(Jod  hath  set,  but  because  of  custom,  necessity,  example,  or  imitation, 
they  may,  in  the  doing  of  it,  be  rather  said  to  be  apes  than  Christiana 

8.  In  obeying  the  will  of  man  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of 
Gk)d ;  as  the  Israelites  willingly  "  walked  after  the  commandment,  ">» 
not  of  Gk>d,  but  of  Jeroboam  in  the  case  of  the  calves,  and  '*  made  ihe 
kinff's  heart  glad  with  their  lies."i  They  cheered  him  with  then 
ready  obedience  to  his  command  for  idolatry  (which  was  a  lie  in 
itself  and  a  lie  in  them)  against  the  commandment  of  God,  and  the 
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warnings  of  the  proi)liets,  rather  than  cheer  the  heart  of  God  ynik 
their  obedience  to  his  worship  instituted  by  him ;  nay,  and  when 
Grod  offered  them  to  cure  them  their  wound,  their  imquity  breaks 
out  afiresh ;  they  would  neither  have  him  as  a  lord  to  rule  them,  nor 
a  physician  to  cure  them  (Hosea  viL  1) :  "  When  I  would  have  healed 
Isniel,  then  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  was  discovered."  The  whole 
Persian  nation  shrunk  at  once  from  a  duty  due  by  the  light  of  nature 
to  the  Deity,  upon  a  decree  that  "  neither  God  or  man  should  be 
petitioned  to  for  thirty  days,  but  only  their  king ;"«»  one  only,  Dan- 
iel, excepted  against  it,  who  preferred  his  homage  to  God,  above 
obedience  to  his  prince.  An  adulterous  generation  is  many  times 
made  the  rule  of  men's  professions,  as  is  implied  in  those  words  of 
our  Saviour  (Mark  viii  88):  "  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me 
and  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation :"  own  him 
among  his  disciples,  and  be  ashamed  of  him  among  his  enemies. 
Thus  men  are  said  to  deny  God  (Tit.  i  16),  when  they  "  attend  to 
Jewish  £ibles  and  the  precepts  of  men  rather  than  the  word  of  God;" 
when  the  decrees  or  canons  of  &llible  men  are  valued  at  a  higher 
ate,  and  preferred  before  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his 
apostles.  As  man  naturally  disowns  the  rule  God  sets  him,  and  owns 
aav  other  rule  than  that  of  God*s  prescribing,  so, 

'lUrdly,  He  doth  this  in  order  to  the  setting  himself  up  as  his  own 
rule;  as  though  our  own  wills,  and  not  God*s,  were  the  true  square 
aad  measure  of  goodness.  We  make  an  idol  of  our  own  wills,  and 
tt  much  as  self  is  exalted,  God  is  deposed ;  the  more  we  esteem  our 
own  wills,  the  more  we  endeavor  to  annihilate  the  wiU  of  God ;  ac- 
count nothing  of  him,  the  more  we  accoimt  of  ourselves,  and  endeavor 
to  render  ourselves  his  superiors,  by  exalting  our  own  wills.  No 
prince  but  would  look  upon  his  authority  as  invaded,  his  royalty 
derided,  if  a  subject  should  resolve  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  in  oppo- 
ation  to  his  known  will;  true  piety  is  to  hate  ourselves,  deny  our- 
sdvea,  and  cleave  solely  to  the  service  of  God.  To  make  ourselves 
our  own  rule,  and  the  oDJect  of  our  chiefest  love,  is  atheism.  If  self- 
denial  be  the  greatest  part  of  godliness,  the  great  letter  in  the  al|)har 
bet  of  religion ;  self-love  is  the  great  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  practical 
stheism.  Self  is  the  great  antichrist  and  anti-God  in  the  world,  that 
KtB  up  itself  above  aU  that  is  called  God ;  self-love  is  the  captain  of 
that  black  band  (2  Tim.  iii.  2):  it  sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
would  be  adored  as  God.  Self-love  begins ;  but  denying  the  power 
oi  eodliness,  which  is  the  same  with  denying  the  ruling  power  of  God, 
enoB  the  list  It  is  so  fiur  from  bending  to  the  righteous  will  of  the 
Creator,  that  it  would  have  the  eternal  will  of  God  stoop  to  the 
haaoT  and  unrighteous  will  of  a  creature ;  and  this  is  the  ground 
of  the  contention  between  the  flesh  and  spirit  in  the  heart  of  a  re- 
newed man ;  flesh  wars  for  the  godhead  of  self,  and  spirit  fights  for 
4c  godhead  of  God;  the  one  would  settle  the  throne  of  the  Creator, 
Ubd  the  other  maintain  a  law  of  covetousness,  ambition,  envy,  lust, 
in  the  stead  of  God.  The  evidence  of  this  will  appear  in  these 
piopositions: 
1.  This  is  natural  to  man  as  he  is  corrupted.   What  was  the  venom 
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that  officer.  He  that  would  be  without  conflcience,  would  be  with- 
out Godj  whose  vicegerent  it  is,  and  make  the  sensitive  part,  which 
conscience  opposes,;  his  lawgiver.  Thus  a  man,  out  of  respect  to  sin 
All  sel^  quarrels  with  his  natural  self^  and  cannot  comport  himself 
in  a  friendly  behavior  to  his  internal  implanted  principles :  he  hates 
to  come  under  the  rebukes  of  them,  as  much  as  Adam  bated  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  Grod,  after  he  turned  traitor  against  him :  the 
bad  entertainment  God's  deputy  hath  in  us,  reflects  upon  that  Gtxi 
whose  cause  it  pleads :  it  is  upon  no  other  account  that  men  loathe 
the  upright  language  of  their  own  reasons  in  those  matters,  and  wish 
the  eternal  silence  of  their  own  consciences,  but  as  they  maintain 
the  rights  of  God,  and  would  hinder  the  idol  of  self  from  usurping 
his  godhead  and  prerogative.  Though  this  power  be  part  of  a  man's 
self,  rooted  in  his  nature,  as  essential  to  him  and  inseparable  frx>m 
him  as  the  best  part  of  his  being ;  yet  he  quarrels  with  it,  as  it  is 
God's  deputy,  and  stickling  for  the  honor  of  God  in  his  soul,  and 
quarrelling  with  that  sinftu  self  he  would  cherish  above  God.  We 
are  not  displeased  with  this  iaucvlty  barely  as  it  exerciseth  a  self-re- 
flection ;  but  as  it  is  Gt)d's  vicegerent,  and  bears  the  mark  of  his 
authority  in  it.  In  some  cases  this  self-reflecting  act  meets  with 
good  entertainment,  when  it  acts  not  in  contradiction  to  self,  but 
suitable  to  natural  affections.  As  suppose  a  man  hath  in  his  passion 
struck  his  child,  and  caused  thereby  some  great  mischief  to  him,  the 
reflection  of  conscience  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  him ;  will  work 
some  tenderness  in  him,  because  it  takes  the  part  of  self  and  of 
natural  affection ;  but  in  the  more  spiritual  concerns  of  God  it  will 
be  rated  as  a  busy-body. 

8.  Many,  if  not  most  actions,  materially  good  in  the  world,  are 
done  more  because  they  are  agreeable  to  sel^  than  as  they  are  honor- 
able to  Gt)d.  As  the  word  of  God  may  be  heard  not  as  his  word,* 
but  as  there  may  be  pleasing  notions  in  it,  or  discourses  against  an 
opinion  or  party  we  oisaffect ;  so  the  will  of  God  may  be  performed, 
not  as  his  will,  but  as  it  may  gratify  some  selflsh  consideration,  when 
we  will  please  God  so  far  as  it  may  not  displease  ourselves,  and  serve 
him  as  our  Master,  so  far  as  his  command  may  be  a  servant  to  our 
humor ;  when  we  consider  not  who  it  is  that  commands,  but  how 
short  it  comes  of  displeasing  that  sin  which  rules  in  our  heart,  pick 
and  choose  what  is  least  burdensome  to  the  flesh,  and  distasteful  to 
our  lusts.  He  that  doth  the  will  of  God,  not  out  of  conscience  of 
that  will,  but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  himself  casts  down  the  will 
of  God,  and  sets  his  own  wfll  in  the  place  of  it ;  takes  the  crown 
from  the  head  of  God,  and  places  it  upon  the  head  of  self.  If  things 
are  done,  not  because  they  are  commanded  by  God,  but  desirable  to 
us,  it  is  a  disobedient  obedience ;  a  conformity  to  God's  will  in  r^ard 
of  the  matter,  a  conformity  to  our  own  will  in  regard  of  the  motive ; 
either  as  the  things  done  are  agreeable  to  natural  and  moral  self,  or 
sinfiilse]£ 

(1).  As  they  are  agreeable  to  natural  or  moral  sel£  When  men 
will  practise  some  pomts  of  religion,  and  walk  in  the  track  of  some 
divine  precepts;  not  because  they  are  divine,  but  because  they  are 
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ameable  to  their  humor  or  constitution  of  nature ;  from  the  sway 
of  a  natural  bravery,  the  bias  of  a  secular  interest,  not  from  an  in- 
genuous sense  of  God's  authority,  or  a  volimtary  submission  to  his 
will ;  as  when  a  man  will  avoid  excess  in  drinking,  not  because  it  is* 
dishonorable  to  God,  but  as  it  is  a  blemish  to  his  own  reputation,  or 
an  impair  of  the  health  of  his  body :  doth  this  deserve  tne  name  of 
an  observance  of  the  divine  injunction,  or  rather  an  obedience  to 
ourselves  ?     Or  when  a  man  will  be  liberal  in  the  distribution  of  his 
charity,  not  with  an  eye  to  God's  precept,  but  in  compliance  with 
his  owu  natural  compassion,  or  to  pleasure  the  generosity  of  his 
nature :  the  one  is  obedience  to  a  man's  own  preservation ;  the  other 
an  obedience  to  the  interest  or  impulse  of  a  moral  virtue.    It  is  not 
respect  to  the  rule  of  God,  but  the  authority  of  sel^  and,  at  the  best, 
is  but  the  performance  of  the  material  part  of  the  divine  rule,  with- 
out any  concurrence  of  a  enpiritual  motive  or  a  spiritual  manner. 
That  only  is  a  maintaining  the  rights  of  God,  when  we  pay  an  ob- 
servance to  his  rule,  without  eicamining  the  agreeableness  of  it  to  our 
secular  interest,  or  consulting  with  the  humor  of  flesh  and  blood : 
when  we  will  not  decline  his  service,  though  we  find  it  cross,  and 
hath  no  affinity  with  the  pleasure  of  our  own  nature :  such  an  obe- 
dience as  Abraham  manifested  in  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  son ; 
such  an  obedience  as  our  Saviour  demands  in  cutting  off  the  right 
liand.     When  we  observe  anything  of  divine  order  upon  the  account 
of  its  suitableness  to  our  natural  sentiments,  we  shall  readily  divide 
from  him,  when  the  interest  of  nature  turns  its  point  against  the  in- 
terest of  God's  honor ;  we  shall  fall  oflF  from  lum  according  to  the 
change  we  find  in  our  own  humors.    And  can  that  be  valued  as  a 
setting  up  the  rule  of  God,  which  must  be  deposed  upon  the  mutable 
interest  of  an  inconstant  mind  ?    Esau  had  no  regard  to  God  in  de- 
laying the  execution  of  his  resolution  to  shorten  his  brother's  days, 
thougn  he  was  awed  by  the  reverence  of  his  &ther  to  delay  it ;  he 
consider^  perhaps,  how  justlv  he  might  lie  imder  the  imputation 
of  hastening  crazy  Isaac's  death,  by  depriving  him  of  a  beloved  son. 
But  had  the  old  man's  head  been  laid,  neither  the  contrary  command 
of  God,  nor  the  nearness  of  a  fraternal  relation,  could  have  boimd 
his  hands  from  the  act,  no  more  than  they  did  his  heart  from  the 
lesolution  (Gen.  xxviL  41) :  "  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the  bless- 
ing wherewith  his  &ther  blessed  him ;  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart. 
The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay 
my  brother."    So  many  children,  that  expect  at  the  death  of  their 
parents  great  inheritances  of  portions,  may  be  observant  of  them, 
not  in  regard  of  the  rule  fixed  oy  God,  but  to  their  own  hopes,  which 
they  would  not  frustrate  by  a  disobligement.    Whence  is  it  that 
manv  men  abstain  from  gross  sins,  but  in  love  to  their  reputation  7 
WickednesB  may  be  acted  privately,  which  a  man's  own  credit  puts 
a  bar  to-  the  open  commission  of.    The  preserving  his  own  esteem 
may  divert  him  from  entering  into  a  brothel  house,  to  which  he  hath 
aet  his  mind  before,  against  a  known  precept  of  his  Creator.    As 
Pharaoh  parted  with  the  Israelites,  so  do  some  men  with  their 
btkanighing  sins;  not  out  of  a  sense  of  God's  rule,  but  the  smart  of 
present  judgments,  or  fear  of  a  future  wrath.    Our  security  then, 
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and  reputation,  is  set  up  in  the  place  of  God.  This  also  may  be,  and 
is  in  renewed  men,  who  have  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  that  is, 
an  habitual  disposition  to  an  agreement  with  the  law  of  Qt)d ;  when 
what  is  done  is  with  a  respect  to  this  habitual  incUnation,  without 
eying  the  divine  precept,  which  is  appointed  to  be  their  rule.  This 
also  is  to  set  up  a  creature,  as  renewea  self  is,  instead  of  the  Creator, 
and  that  law  of  his  in  his  word,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our 
actiona  Thus  it  is  when  men  choose  a  moral  life,  not  so  much  out 
of  respect  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  law  of  God,  but  as  it  is  a 
law  become  one  with  their  souls  and  constitutions.  There  is  more 
of  self  in  this  than  consideration  of  God ;  for  if  it  were  the  latter, 
the  revealed  law  of  God  would,  upon  the  same  reason,  be  received 
as  well  as  his  natural  law.  From  this  principle  of  self,  morality 
comes  by  some  to  be  advanced  above  evangelical  dictates. 

(2.)  As  they  are  agreeable  to  sinful  self  Not  that  the  commands 
of  God  are  suited  to  bolster  up  the  corruptions  of  men,  no  more  than 
the  law  can  be  said  to  excite  or  revive  sin:»  but  it  is  like  a  scandal 
taken,  not  given ;  an  occasion  taken  by  the  timiultuousness  of  our 
depraved  nature.  The  Pharisees  were  devout  in  long  praj^ers,  not 
fix)m  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  care  of  God's  honor ;  but  to  satisfy  their 
ambition,  and  rake  together  fuel  for  their  covctousness,*  that  they 
might  have  the  greater  esteem  and  richer  offerings,  to  fi^e  by  their 
prayers  the  souls  of  deceased  persons  from  purgatory ;  an  opinion 
liiat  some  think  the  Jewish  synagogue  had  then  entertained,  y  since 
some  of  their  doctors  have  defended  such  a  notion.  Men  may  observe 
some  precepts  of  God  to  have  a  better  conveniency  to  break  others. 
Jehu  was  ordered  to  cut  off  the  house  of  Ahab.  The  service  he 
undertook  was  in  itself  acceptable,  but  corrupt  nature  misacted  that 
which  holiness  and  righteousness  commanded.  God  appointed  it  to 
magnify  his  justice,  and  check  the  idolatry  that  had  b^n  supj)orted 
by  that  family ;  Jehu  acted  it  to  satisfy  his  revenge  and  ambition : 
he  did  it  to  fulfil  his  lust,  not  the  will  of  God  who  enjoined  him: 
Jehu' applauds  it  as  zeal;  and  God  abhors  it  as  murder,  and  therefore 
would  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  on  the  house  of  Jehu  (Hob.  i  4). 
Such  kind  of  services  are  not  paid  to  God  for  his  own  sake,  but  to 
ourselves  for  our  lusts'  sake. 

4.  This  is  evident  in  neglecting  to  take  God's  direction  upon 
emergent  occasions.  This  follows  uie  text,  "  None  did  seek  Grod." 
When  we  consult  not  with  him,  but  trust  more  to  our  own  will  and 
counsel,  we  makfe  ourselves  our  own  governors  and  lords  indepen- 
dent upon  him ;  as  though  we  could  be  our  own  counsellors,  and 
manage  our  concerns  without  his  leave  and  assistance ;  as  thoudbi 
our  works  were  in  our  own  hands,  and  not  in  tlie  "  hands  of  GodJ^» 
that  we  can  by  our  own  strength  and  sagacity  direct  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful end  without  him.  If  we  must  "  acquaint  ourselves  with  Qt)d" 
before  we  decree  a  thing,*  then  to  decree  a  thing  without  acquaint- 
ing God  with  it,  is  to  prefer  our  purblind  wisdom  before  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God:  to  resolve  without  consulting  God,  is  to  depose 

■  Rod3l  vii.  8,  9. 

'  Matt  zziii  14 :  **  Yon  deTOor  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretenee  make  long  prayers.* 

V  Geitard  ifi  (oe.  •  Eedet.  ix.  1.  •JobsdLSS. 
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God  and  deify  self,  our  own  wit  and  strength.  We  would  rather, 
like  Lot|  follow  our  own  humor  and  stay  in  Sodom,  than  observe 
the  angel's  order  to  go  out  of  it. 

5.  Aa  we  account  the  actions  of  others  to  be  good  or  evil,  as  they 
suit  with,  or  spurn  against  our  fitncies  and  humora  Virtue  is  a 
crime,  and  vice  a  virtue,  as  it  is  contrary  or  concurrent  with  our 
humors.  Little  reason  have  many  men  to  blame  the  actions  of 
others,  but  because  they  are  not  agreeable  to  what  they  affect  and 
desire ;  we  would  have  all  men  take  directions  from  us,  and  move 
according  to  our  beck,  hence  that  common  speech  in  the  world,  Such 
an  one  is  an  honest  friend.  Why?  because  he  is  of  their  humor, 
and  lackeys  according  to  their  wills.  Thus  we  make  self  the  measure 
and  square  of  good  and  evil  in  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  judge  of  it 
by  our  own  fancies,  and  not  by  the  will  of  God,  the  proper  rule  of 
judgment.  Well  then,  let  us  consider :  Is  not  this  very  common  ? 
are  we  not  naturally  more  willing  to  displease  Gt>d  than  displease 
ourselves,  when  it  comes  to  a  point  that  we  must  do  one  or  other  ? 
Is  not  our  own  coimsel  of  more  value  with  us,  than  confonnity  to 
the  will  of  the  Creator?  Do  not  our  judgments  often  run  counter 
to  the  judgment  of  God  ?  Have  his  laws  a  greater  respect  from  us, 
than  our  own  humors  ?  Do  we  scruple  the  staining  his  honor  when 
it  comes  in  competition  with  our  own  ?  Are  not  the  lives  of  most 
men  a  pleasing  themselves,  without  a  repentance  that  ever  they  dis- 
pleased!^ God  ?  Is  not  this  to  undeify  God,  to  deify  ourselves,  and 
disown  the  propriety  he  hath  in  us  by  the  right  of  creation  and  bene- 
ficence ?  We  order  our  own  ways  by  our  own  humors,  as  though 
ve  were  the  authors  of  our  own  tieing,  and  had  eiven  ourselves  life 
and  understanding.  This  is  to  destroy  the  order  that  Grod  hath 
placed  between  our  wills  and  his  own,  and  a  lifting  up  of  the  foot 
above  the  head ;  it  is  the  deformity  of  the  creature.  The  honor  of 
every  rational  creature  consists  in  the  service  of  the  First  Cause  of 
his  being ;  as  the  welfare  of  every  creature  consists  in  the  orders  and 
proportionable  motion  of  its  members,  according  to  the  law  of  its 
creation.  He  that  moves  and  acts  according  to  a  law  of  his  own, 
offers  a  manifest  wrong  to  God,  the  highest  wisdom  and  chiefest  good ; 
disturbs  the  order  of  the  world ;  nulls  the  design  of  the  righteousness 
and  holiness  of  God.  The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  that  order  he 
YTould  have  observed  in  the  world ;  he  that  makes  another  law  his 
rule,  thrusts  out  the  order  of  the  Creator,  and  establishes  the  disorder 
of  the  creature.   But  this  will  yet  be  more  evident,  in  the  fourth  thing. 

Fourthly,  Man  would  make  himself  the  rule  of  God,  and  give  laws 
to  his  Creator.  We  are  willing  God  should  be  our  benefactor,  but 
not  our  ruler;  we  are  content  to  admire  his  excellency  and  pay  him 
a  worship,  provided  he  will  walk  by  our  rule.  "  This  commits  a  riot 
upon  his  nature.  To  think  him  to  be  what  we  ourselves  *  would  have 
hmi,  and  wish  him  to  be'  (Psalm  1.  21),  we  would  amplify  his  mercy 
and  contnct  his  justice ;  we  wotdd  have  his  power  enlarged  to  supply 
our  wants,  and  straitened  when  it  goes  about  to  revenge  our  crimes ; 
we  would  have  him  wise  to  defeat  our  enemies,  but  not  to  disappoint 
our  unworthy  projects ;  we  would  have  him  all  eye  to  regard  our 
indigienoei  andUindnotto  discern  our  guilt;  we  would  have  him 
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true  to  his  promises,  regardless  of  his  precepts,  and  Mae  to  his 
threatenings ;  we  would  new  mint  the  nature  of  God  according  to 
our  models,  and  shape  a  God  according  to  our  own  fancies,  as  he  made 
us  at  first  according  to  his  own  image:"  instead  of  obeying  him,  we 
would  have  him  obey  us;  msteadaFowning  and  admiring  his  per- 
fections,  we  would  have  him  strip  hunself  of  his  mfimte  excellency, 
and  clothe  himself  with  a  nature  agreeable  to  our  own.  This  is  not 
only  to  set  up  self  as  the  law  of  God,  but  to  make  our  own  imagi- 
nations the  model  of  the  nature  of  God>  Corrupted  man  takes  a 
pleasure  to  accuse  or  suspect  the  actions  of  Qod:  we  would  not  have 
nim  act  conveniently  to  his  nature;  but  act  what  doth  gratify  us, 
and  abstain  from  what  distastes  us.  Man  is  never  well  but  when  he 
is  impeaching  one  or  other  perfection  of  God's  nature,  and  under- 
mining his  gloiy,  as  if  all  his  attributes  must  stand  indicted  at  the  bar 
of  our  purblind  reason :  this  weed  shoots  up  in  the  exercise  of  grace. 
Peter  intended  the  refusal  of  our  Saviour  s  washing  his  feet,  as  an 
act  of  hxmiility,  but  Christ  understands  it  to  be  a  prescribing  a  law  to 
himself  a  correcting  his  love  (John  xiii.  8,  9).    This  is  evidenced, 

1.  In  the  strivings  against  his  law.  How  many  men  imply  by  their 
lives,  that  they  would  have  God  deposed  from  nis  government,  and 
some  unrighteous  being  step  into  his  throne ;  as  if  God  had  or  should 
change  his  laws  of  holiness  into  laws  of  licentiousness :  as  if  he 
should  abrogate  his  old  eternal  precepts,  and  enact  contrary  ones  in 
their  stead  ?  What  is  the  language  of  such  practices,  but  that  they 
woiQd  be  God's  lawgivers  and  not  his  subjects?  that  he  should  deal 
with  them  according  to  their  own  wills,  and  not  according  to  his 
righteousness?  that  they  could  make  a  more  holy,  wise,  and  right* 
eous  law  than  the  law  of  God?  that  their  ima^ations,  and  not 
God's  righteousness,  should  be  the  rule  of  his  domg  ^ood  to  them? 
^Jer.  ix.  81):  "They  have  forsaken  my  law,  and  walked  after  the 
miaginations  of  their  own  heart."  When  an  act  is  known  to  be  a 
sin,  and.the  law  that  forbids  it  acknowledged  to  be  the  law  of  God, 
and  after  this  we  persist  in  that  which  is  contrary  to  it,  we  tax  his 
wisdom  as  if  he  did  not  imderstand  what  was  convenient  for  us ; 
"we  would  teach  God  knowledge  ;"<^  it  is  an  implicit  wish  that  God 
had  laid  aside  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  framed  a  law  to  pleas- 
ure our  lusts.  When  God  calls  for  weepinc  and  mouming,  and 
girding  with  sackcloth  upon  approaching  judgments,  then  the  oor- 
rupt  heart  is  for  joy  and  gladness,  eating  of  flesh  and  drinking  of 
wine,  because  to-morrow  they  should  die  ;<*  as  if  God  had  mistaken 
himself  when  he  ordered  them  so  much  sorrow,  when  their  lives 
were  so  near  an  end ;  and  had  lost  his  understanding  when  he  ordered 
such  aprecept :  disobedience  is  therefore  called  contention  (Bom^ii 
8):  "  Contentious,  and  obey  not  the  truth :"  contention  against  God, 
whose  truth  it  is  that  they  disobey;  a  dispute  with  him,  which  hath 
more  of  wisdom  in  itself,  and  conveniency  for  them,  his  truth  of  their 
imaginations.  The  more  the  love,  goodness,  ana  holiness  of  God 
appears  in  any  command,  the  more  are  we  naturally  averse  firom  it, 
and  cast  an  imputation  on  him,  as  if  he  were  foolish,  unjust,  cniel| 

^  Deoay  of  Christiaa  Piety,  p.  169,  somewhat  changed 
•  Job  zzl  22.  '  laa.  zzil  12, 18. 
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^e  could  have  advised  and  directed  him  better.  The  good- 
id  is  eminent  to  ns  in  appointing  a  day  for  his  own  worship, 
e  might  converse  with  him,  and  he  with  us,  and  our  souls 
)d  with  spiritual  communications  from  him ;  and  we  ratiier 
he  ease  of  our  bodies,  than  the  advancement  of  our  souls, 
were  mistaken  and  injured  his  creature,  when  he  uimd 
b1  part  of  duty.  Every  disobedience  to  the  law  is  an  mi- 
pg  law  to  him.  and  a  charge  against  him  that  he  might 
Lcfed  better  for  his  creature. 

sapproving  the  methods  of  God's  government  of  the  world, 
nseis  of  Heaven  roll  not  about  according  to  their  schemes, 
adoring  the  imsearchable  depths  of  his  judgments,  they 
o  the  bar,  and  accuse  him,  because  they  are  not  fitted  to 
3w  vessels,  as  if  a  nu^shell  could  contam  an  ocean.  As 
;ason  esteems  the  highest  truths  foolishness,  so  it  coxmts 
ighteous  ways  unequal.  Thus  we  commence  a  suit  against 
ough  he  had  not  acted  righteously  and  wisely,  but  must 
count  of  his  proceedings  at  our  tribunal  This  is  to  make 
Bod's  superiors,  and  presume  to  instruct  him  better  in  the 
at  of  the  world ;  as  though  God  hindered  himself  and  the 
not  making  us  of  his  privy  council,  and  not  ordering  his 
Drding  to  the  contrivances  of  our  dim  ui/derstandings.  Is 
oanifest  in  our  immoderate  complaints  of  God's  dealings 
biurch,  as  though  there  were  a  coldness  in  God's  affections 
rch,  and  a  glowing  heat  towards  it  only  in  us?  Hence  are 
ortunate  desires  for  things  wliich  are  not  established  by 
se,  as  though  we  would  overrule  and  over  persuade  God 
with  our  humor.  We  have  an  ambition  to  lie  God's  tutors 
;  him  in  his  coimsels:  "Who  hath  been  his  counsellor?" 
posde.^  Who  ought  not  to  be  his  counsellor?  saith  corrupt 
i£en  will  find  fault  with  God  in  what  he  suffers  to  be  done 
to  their  own  minds,  when  they  feel  the  bitter  fruit  of  it 
in  had  killed  his  brother,  and  his  conscience  racked  him, 
ly  and  discontentedly  doth  he  answer  God  I  (Gen.  iv.  9), 
ly  brother's  keeper? '  Since  thou  dost  own  thyself  the 
he  world,  thou  shouldst  have  preserved  his  person  firom 
since  thou  dost  accept  his  sacrifice  before  my  offering, 
>n  was  due  as  well  as  acceptance.  If  this  temper  be  foimd 
no  wonder  it  is  lodged  in  hell.  That  deplorable  person 
sensible  stroke  of  God's  sovereign  justice,  would  oppose 
>  God's  will  (Luke  xvi  30):  "And  he  said.  Nay,  father 
but  if  one  went  to  them  firom  the  dead  they  will  repent." 
presume  to  prescribe  more  effectual  means  than  Moses  and 
sta,  to  inform  men  of  the  danger  they  incurred  by  their 
.  David  was  displeased,  it  is  said  (2  Sam.  vi.  8),  when  the 
made  a  breach  upon  Uzzah,  not  with  TJzzah,  who  was  the 
his  pity,  but  with  God,  who  was  the  inflicter  of  that  pun- 
Wnen  any  of  our  fiiends  have  been  struck  with  a  rod, 
r  sentiments  and  wishes,  have  not  our  hearts  been  apt  to 
xmplaints  against  God,  as  though  he  disregarded  the  good* 

•  Bom.  zi.  84. 
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ness  of  such  a  person,  did  not  see  with  our  eyes,  and  measure  him 
by  our  esteem  of  him?  as  if  he  should  have  asked  our  counsel,  before 
he  had  resolved,  and  managed  himself  according  to  our  will,  rather 
than  his  own.  K  he  be  patient  to  the  wicked,  we  are  apt  to  tax  his 
holiness,  and  accuse  him  as  an  enemy  to  his  own  law.  if  he  inflict 
severity  upon  the  righteous,  we  are  reader  to  suspect  his  goodness, 
and  charge  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  his  affectionate  creature.  If  he 
spare  the  Nimrods  of  the  world,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  "  Where  is  the 
(Jod  of  judgment?"^  If  he  afflict  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  we  are 
ready  to  question,  where  is  the  God  of  mercy?  It  is  impossible,  since 
the  depraved  nature  of  man,  and  the  various  interests  and  pas- 
sions in  the  world,  that  infinite  power  and  wisdom  can  act  righteously 
for  the  good  of  the  universe,  but  he  will  shake  some  corrupt  interest 
or  other  upon  the  earth ;  so  various  are  the  inclinations  of  men,  and 
such  a  weather-cock  judgment  hath  every  man  in  himself,  that  the 
divine  method  he  applauds  this  day,  upon  a  change  of  his  interest, 
he  will  cavil  at  the  next.  It  is  impossible  for  the  just  orders  of  God 
to  please  the  same  person  many  weeks,  scarce  many  minutes  together. 
God  must  cease  to  be  Gx)d,  or  to  be  hohr,  if  he  should  manage  the 
concerns  of  the  world  according  to  the  mncies  of  men.  How  unrea- 
sonable is  it  thus  to  impose  laws  upon  God  I  Must  Gtod  revoke  his 
own  orders?  covem  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  creature?  Must 
God,  who  hath  only  power  and  wisdom  to  sway  the  sceptre,  become 
the  obedient  subject  of  every  man's  humor,  and  manage  everything  to 
serve  the  design  of  a  simple  creature  ?  This  is  not  to  be  Qt)d,  but  to  set 
the  creature  in  his  throne :  though  this  be  not  formally  done,  yet  that 
it  is  interpretatively  and  practically  done,  is  every  hour's  experience. 
8.  In  impatience  in  our  particular  concerns.  It  is  ordinary  with 
inan  to  charge  God  in  his  complaints  in  the  time  of  afdiction. 
Therefore  it  is  the  commendation  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  to  Job  (ch. 
i  22),  that  in  all  this,  that  is,  in  those  many  waves  that  rolled  over 
him,  he  did  not  charge  God  foolishly,  he  never  spake  nor  thought 
anything  unworthy  oi  the  majesty  and  righteousness  of  God ;  yet 
afterwaras  we  find  him  warping ;  he  nicknames  the  affliction  to  be 
God's  oppression  of  him,  and  no  act  of  his  goodness  (x.  8):  "Is  it 
good  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  oppress?"  He  seems  to  charge 
God  with  injustice,  for  punishing  him  when  he  was  not  wicked,  for 
which  he  appeals  to  God :  "  Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked" 
^ver.  7),  and  that  Gt)d  acted  not  like  a  Creator  (ver.  8).  If  our  pro- 
jects are  disappointed,  what  fretfalness  against  God's  management 
are  our  hearts  rackea  with  1  How  do  uncomely  passions  bubble 
upon  us,  interpretatively  at  least  wishing  that  the  arms  of  his  power 
had  been  bound,  and  the  eye  of  his  omniscience  been  hoodwinked,  that 
we  might  have  been  left  to  our  own  liberty  and  designs  ?  and  this  of- 
tentimes when  we  have  more  reason  to  bless  him  than  repine  at  him. 
The  Israelites  murmured  more  against  God  in  the  wilderness,  with 
manna  in  their  mouths,  than  they  did  at  Pharaoh  in  the  brick-kilns, 
with  their  garlic  and  onions  between  their  teeth.  Though  we  repine  at 
instruments  in  our  afflictions,  yet  Gx>d  counts  it  a  reflection  upon 
himselC    The  loraelites  speaking  against  MoBes,  wasi  in  God's  inter- 
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pretation,  a  rebellion  against  himself :?  and  rebellion  is  always  a 
desire  of  imposing  laws  and  conditions  upon  those  against  whom  tihe 
rebellion  is  raised.  The  sottish  dealings  of  the  vine-dressers  in 
Franconia  with  the  statue  of  St  Urban,  the  protector  of  the  vines, 
upon  his  own  day,  is  an  emblem  of  our  dealing  with  Grod :  if  it  be 
a  clear  day  and  portend  a  prosperous  vintage,  mey  honor  the  statue 
and  tirink  healths  to  it ;  if  it  be  a  rainy  (my,  and  presage  a  scanti- 
ness, they  daub  it  with  dirt  in  indignation.  We  cast  out  our  mire 
and  dirt  against  God  when  he  acts  cross  to  our  wishes,  and  flatter 
him  when  the  wind  of  his  providence  joins  itself  to  the  tide  of  our 
interest  Men  set  a  high  price  upon  themselves,  and  are  angry  God 
values  them  not  at  the  same  rate,  as  if  their  judgment  concerning 
themselves  were  more  piercing  than  his.  This  is  to  diamnul  God's  judg- 
ment, and  condemn  him  and  count  ourselves  righteous,  as  'Us  Job  xl.  8. 
This  is  the  epidemical  disease  of  himian  nature ;  they  think  they  de- 
serve caresses  instead  of  rods,  and  upon  crosses  are  more  ready  to  tear 
out  the  heart  of  God,  than  reflect  humbly  upon  their  own  hearts. 
When  we  accuse  Qrod,  we  applaud  ourselves,  and  make  ourselves  his 
superiors,  intimating  that  we  have  acted  more  righteously  to  him 
than  he  to  us,  which  is  the  highest  manner  of  imposing  laws  upon 
him ;  as  that  emperor  accused  the  justice  of  God  for  snatching  nim 
out  of  the  world  too  soon.**  What  a  high  piece  of  practical  atheism 
is  this,  to  desire  that  iofinite  wisdom  should  be  guiaed  by  our  foUy, 
and  asperse  the  righteousness  of  God  rather  than  blemish  our  own  I 
Insteaa  of  silently  submitting  to  his  will  and  adonng  his  wisdom,  we 
declaim  against  fcm,  ag  an  unwise  and  uninst  governor :  we  wonld 
mvert  his  order,  make  him  the  steward  and  ourselves  the  proprietors 
of  what  we  are  and  have :  we  deny  ourselves  to  be  sinners,  and  our 
mercies  to  be  forfeited. 

4.  It  is  evidenced  in  envying  the  gifts  and  prosperities  of  others. 
Envy  hath  a  deep  tincture  of  practical  atheism,  and  is  a  cause  of 
atheism.!  We  are  imwilling  to  leave  God  to  be  the  proprietor  and 
do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  as  a  Creator  to  do  what  he  pleases 
with  his  creatures.  We  assume  a  liberty  to  direct  God  what  portions, 
when  and  how,  he  should  bestow  upon  his  creatures.  We  would  not 
let  him  choose  his  own  &vorites,  and  pitch  upon  his  own  instruments 
for  his  glory ;  as  if  God  should  have  asked  counsel  of  us  how  he 
should  ouspose  of  his  benefits.  We  are  unwilling  to  leave  to  his 
wisdom  the  management  of  his  own  judgments  to  the  wicked,  and 
the  dispensation  of  his  own  love  to  ourselves.  This  temper  is 
natural :  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  first  age  of  the  world.  Adam  envied 
God  a  felicity  by  himself,  and  would  not  ^^tre  a  tree  that  he  had 
reserved  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereignty.    Tne  passion  that  God  had 

S'ven  Ckdn  to  employ  against  his  sin,  he  turns  against  his  Creator. 
e  was  wroth  with  God  and  with  Abel  ;k  but  envy  was  at  the  root, 
because  his  brottier's  sacrifice  was  accepted  and  his  refused,  How 
ooold  he  envy  his  accepted  person,  without  reflecting  upon  the 

V  Kuinbi  xyL  41,  compared  with  zrii.  10. 

^  Ccelum  stttpicieiiB  Titam,  Ac  Vita  Titl  c  10. 

*  Beeaote  wid^ed  men  flourish  in  the  world  So]ieit<»r  niillos  esse  putare  Beosi 
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Acceptor  of  liis  oflfering?  Gk>od  men  have  not  been  &ee  fix>m  it 
Job  questions  the  goodness  of  Gt)d,  that  he  should  shine  xipon  the 
counsel  of  the  wicked  (Job  x.  8).  Jonah  had  too  much  of  sel^  in 
fearing  to  be  counted  a  Mae  prophet,  when  he  came  with  absolute 
denunciations  of  wrath  ;^  and  when  he  could  not  bring  a  yoUey  of 
destroying  judgments  upon  the  Nineyites,  he  would  shoot  his  fuiy 
against  his  Master,  enyying  those  poor  people  the  benefit,  and  God 
the  honor  of  his  mercy ;  and  this  after  he  had  been  sent  into  the 
whale's  belly  to  learn  humiliation,  which,  though  he  exercised  there, 
yet  those  two  great  branches  of  self-pride  and  enyy  were  not  lopped 
off  from  him  m  the  belly  of  hell ;  and  Ood  was  &in  to  take  pains 
with  him,  and  by  a  gourd  scarce  makes  him  ashamed  of  his  peeyish- 
ness.  Enyy  is  not  like  to  cease  till  all  atheism  be  cashiered,  and  that 
is  in  heayen.  This  sin  is  an  imitation  of  the  deyil,  whose  first  sin 
upon  earth  was  enyy,  as  his  first  sin  in  heayen  was  pride.  It  is  a 
wishing  that  to  ourselyes,  which  the  deyil  asserted  as  his  right,  to 
giye  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  whom  he  pleased :™  it  is  an  anger 
with  God,  b«5ause  he  hath  not  giyen  us  a  patent  for  goyemment  It 
utters  the  same  language  in  disparagement  of  God,  as  Absalom  did 
in  reflection  on  his  father:  If  I  were  king  in  Israel,  justice  should  be 
better  managed ;  if  I  were  Lord  of  the  world,  there  should  be  more 
wisdom  to  ^scern  the  merits  of  men,  and  more  righteousness  in  dis- 
tributing to  them  their  seyeral  portions.  Thus  we  impose  laws  upon 
God,  ana  would  hay  e  the  righteousness  of  his  will  submit  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  ours,  and  haye  him  lower  himself  to  gratify  our  minds, 
rather  than  fulfil  his  own.  We  charge  the  Author  of  those  gifts 
with  injustice,  that  he  hath  not  dealt  equally;  or  with  ignorance, 
that  he  hath  mistook  his  mark.  In  the  same  breath  that  we  censure 
him  by  our  peeyishness,  we  would  guide  him  by  our  wills.  This  is 
an  xmreasonable  part  of  atheism.  If  all  were  in  the  same  state  and 
condition,  the  oroer  of  the  world  would  be  impaired.  Is  God  bound 
to  haye  a  care  of  thee,  and  neglect  all  the  world  besides?  "Shall 
the  earth  be  forsaken  for  thee  ?'^  Joseph  had  reason  to  be  dii^leased 
with  his  brothers,  if  they  had  mutterea  because  he  gaye  Benjamin  a 
double  portion,  and  the  rest  a  single.  It  was  unfit  that  they,  who 
had  deseryed  no  gift  at  all,  should  prescribe  him  rules  how  to  dis- 
pense his  own  doles;  much  more  imworthy  it  is  to  deal  so  with 
God;  yet  this  is  too  nfe. 

5.  It  is  eyidenced  in  corrupt  matter  or  ends  of  prayer  and  praise. 
When  we  are  importunate  for  those  things  that  we  Know  not  whether 
the  righteousness,  holiness,  and  wisdom  of  Gk)d  can  grant,  because  he 
hath  not  discoyered  his  will  in  any  promise  to  bestow  them,  we  would 
then  impose  such  conditions  on  Goa,  which  he  neyer  obliged  himself 
to  grant;  when  we  pray  for  things  not  so  much  to  glorifyGod,  which 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  prayer,  as  to  gratify  ourselyes.  We  acknowl- 
edge, indeed)  by  the  act  of  petitioning,  that  there  is  a  God ;  but  we 
would  haye  him  ungod  himself  to  be  at  our  beck,  and  debase  himself 
to  serye  our  turns.  When  we  desire  those  things  which  are  repug- 
nant to  those  attributes  whereby  he  doth  manage  the  goyemment  of 
the  world ;  when,  by  some  superficial  seryices,  we  think  we  haye 

*  JoDAh  iy.  S.  ■  Luke  iy.  6.  ■  Job  zyiiu  4L 
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gained  indulgence  to  sins,  wliich  seems  to  be  the  thonght  of  the 
strumpet,  in  her  paying  her  vows,  to  wallow  more  freely  in  tiie  mire 
of  her  sensual  pleasures — "  I  have  peace-offerings  with  me ;  this  day 
I  have  paid  my  yows,  I  have  maae  my  peace  with  God,  and  have 
entertainment  for  thee  ;"<'  or  when  men  desire  God  to  bless  them  in 
the  commisBion  of  some  sm,  as  when  Balak  and  Balaam  offered  sacri- 
fices, that  they  might  proq)er  in  the  cursing  of  the  Israelites  (Numb, 
XXV.  1,  &c.)  So  K>r  a  man  to  pray  to  God  to  save  him,  wlnle  he 
neglects  the  means  of  salvation  appointed  by  God.  or  to  renew  him 
¥^n  he  slights  the  word,  the  only  instrument  to  tnat  purpose ;  this 
» to  impose  laws  upon  God,  contrary  to  the  declared  will  and  wisdom 
of  God,  and  to  desire  him  to  alight  his  own  institutions.  When  we 
oome  into  the  presence  of  God  with  lusts  reeking  in  our  hearts,  and 
leap  from  sin  to  duty,  we  would  impose  the  law  of  our  corruption 
on  the  holiness  of  God.  While  we  pray  '^  the  will  of  God  may  be 
done,"  self-love  wishes  its  own  will  mav  lie  performed,  as  though  God 
should  serve  our  humors,  when  we  will  not  obey  his  precepts.  And 
when  we  make  vows  imder  any  affliction,  what  is  it  often  but  a  secret 
oontrivance  to  bend  and  flatter  him  to  our  conditions?  We  will 
serve  him  if  he  will  restore  us ;  we  think  thereby  to  compound  the 
bnsinesB  with  him,  and  brin^  him  down  to  our  terms. 

6.  It  is  evidenced  in  positive  and  bold  interpretations  of  the  judg- 
ments of  Grod  in  the  world.  To  interpret  the  judgments  of  God  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  sufferer,  imless  it  be  an  unusual  judgment 
and  have  a  remarkable  hand  of  God  in  it,  and  the  sin  be  rendered 
^inly  legible  in  the  affliction,  is  a  presumption  of  this  nature. 
when  men  will  judge  the  Ghdileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled 
with  the  sacrifices,  greater  sinners  than  others,  and  themselves  right- 
eous, because  no  orops  of  it  were  dashed  upon  them;  or  when 
Shimei,  being  of  the  house  of  Saul,  shall  judge  according  to  his  own 
mterest,  and  desires  David's  flight  upon  Absalom's  rebdUon  to  be  a 

onishment  for  invading  the  rights  of  Saul's  family,  and  depriving 
of  the  succession  in  the  kii^om,?  as  if  he  had  been  of  God's 

5nYj  council,  when  he  decreed  such  acts  of  justice  in  the  world, 
^hus  we  would  fiisten  our  own  wills  as  a  law  or  motive  upon  God, 
and  interpret  his  acts  according  to  the  motions  of  self.  Is  it  not  too 
ordinary,  when  God  sends  an  affliction  upon  those  that  bear  ill-will 
to  us,  to  judge  it  to  be  a  righting  of  our  cause,  to  be  a  fruit  of  God's 
concern  for  us  in  reven^g  our  wrongs,  as  if  we  "had  heard  the 
secrets  of  God,"  or,  as  Ehplulz  saith,  ^'  had  turned  over  the  records 
of  heaven  ?"  (Job  xv.  8.)  This  is  a  judgment  according  to  self-love, 
not  a  divine  rule ;  and  imposeth  laws  upon  heaven,  implying  a  secret 
wisb  that  God  would  take  care  only  of  them,  make  our  concerns  his 
own,  not  in  ways  of  kindness  and  justice,  but  according  to  our  £m- 
cies;  and  this  is  common  in  the  pro&ne  world,  in  those  curses  they 
80  readily  spit  out  upon  any  affront,  as  if  God  were  bound  to  draw 
his  arrows  and  dioot  them  into  the  heart  of  all  their  offenders  at 
their  beck  and  pleasure. 

7.  It  is  evidenced,  in  mixing  rules  for  the  worship  of  God  with 
those  whidi  have  been  ordered  by  hjny    Since  men  are  most  prone 
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to  live  by  sense,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  sensible  worship,  which  affects 
their  outward  sense  with  some  kind  of  amazement,  is  dear  to  them, 
and  spiritual  worship  most  loathsome.  Pompous  rites  have  been  the 
great  engine  wherewith  the  devil  hath  deceived  the  souls  of  men, 
and  wrought  them  to  a  nauseating  the  simpHcity  of  divine  worship, 
as  imworthy  the  majesty  and  excellency  of  Gkxi.<i  Thus  the  Jews 
would  not  imderstand  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  in  the  presence 
of  the  Messiah,  because  it  had  not  the  pompous  grandeur  of  that  of 
Solomon's  erecting.  Hence  in  all  ages  men  have  been  forward  to 
disfigure  Gbd's  models,  and  dress  up  a  brat  of  their  own ;  as  though 
Gtod  had  been  defective  in  providing  for  his  own  honor  in  his  insti- 
tutions, without  the  assistance  of  his  creature.  This  hath  always 
been  in  the  world ;  the  old  world  had  their  imaginations,  and  the 
new  world  hath  continued  them.  The  Israelites  in  the  midst  of 
miracles,  and  under  the  memory  of  a  famous  deliverance,  would 
erect  a  calf.  The  Pharisees,  that  sate  in  Moses'  chair,  would  coin 
new  traditions,  and  enjoin  them  to  be  as  current  as  the  law  of  Gk)d.' 
Papists  ma  be  blending  the  christian  appointments  with  pagan  cere- 
monies,  to  please  the  carnal  fancies  of  tne  common  people.  "  Altars 
have  been  multiplied"  under  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God."  In- 
terest is  made  the  balance  of  the  conveniency  of  Gtod's  injimctions. 
Jeroboam  fitted  a  worship  to  politic  ends,  and  posted  up  calves  to 
prevent  his  subjects  revolting  from  his  sceptre,  which  might  be  oc- 
casioned by  their  resort  to  Jerusalem,  and  converse  with  the  body 
of  the  people  from  whom  they  were  separated.*  Men  will  be  putting 
in  their  own  dictates  with  God's  laws,  and  are  imwilling  he  should 
be  the  sole  Gtovemor  of  the  world  without  their  counsel ;  they  will 
not  suffer  him  to  be  Lord  of  that  which  is  purely  and  solely  his  con- 
cern. How  often  hath  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  the  cus- 
tom wherein  we  are  bred,  the  sentiments  of  our  ancestors,  been  owned 
as  a  more  authentic  rule  in  matters  of  worship,  than  the  mind  of 
Gbd  delivered  in  his  Word  1  It  is  natural  by  creation  to  worship 
Qod ;  and  it  is  as  natural  by  corruption  for  man  to  worship  him  in  a 
human  way,  and  not  in  a  divine ;  is  not  this  to  impose  laws  upon 
God,  to  esteem  ourselves  wiser  than  he  ?  to  think  him  negligent  of 
his  own  service,  and  that  our  feeble  brains  can  find  out  ways  to  ac- 
commodate his  honor,  better  than  himself  hath  done  ?  Thus  do  men 
for  the  most  part  eaual  their  own  imaginations  to  God's  oracles :  as 
Solomon  built  a  hign  place  to  Moloch  and  Chemoch,  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  &ce  on  tne  east  part  Jerusalem  and  the  temple ;»  this 
is  not  only  to  impose  laws  on  U^od,  but  also  to  make  self  the  standard 
of  them. 

8.  It  is  evidenced,  in  suiting  interpretations  of  Scripture  to  their 
own  minds  and  humors.  Like  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  dressed  the 
images  of  their  gods  according  to  the  feshion  of  their  own  country, 
we  would  wring  Scripture  to  serve  our  own  designs,  and  judge  the 
law  of  €k)d  by  the  law  of  sin,  and  make  the  serpentine  seea  in  us  to 
be  the  interpreter  of  divine  oracles :  this  is  like  Belshazzar  to  drink 
healths  out  of  the  sacred  vessels.    As  God  is  the  author  of  his  law 

4  2  Cor.  zi.  8.  '  Matt.  xiii.  6.  ■  Hoe.  Tiii.  12. 
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and  word,  so  he  is  the  best  interpreter  of  it ;  the  Scripture  having  an 
impress  of  divine  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness,  must  be  regarded 
aooording  to  that  impress,  with  a  submission  and  meekness  or  spirit 
and  reverence  of  Goa  in  it ;  but  when,  in  our  inquiries  into  the  word, 
we  inquire  not  of  God,  but  consult  flesh  and  blood,  the  temper  of  the 
times  wherein  we  live,  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  party  we  siae  withal, 
and  impose  glosses  upon  it  according  to  our  own  fancies,  it  is  to  put 
laws  upon  (jod,  and  make  self  the  rule  of  him.  He  that  interprets 
the  law  to  bolster  up  some  eager  appetite  against  the  will  of  the  law- 
giver, ascribes  to  himself  as  ^reat  an  authority  as  he  that  enacted  it 

9.  In  falling  off  fix)m  Gtod  after  some  fair  compliajices,  when  his 
will  grateth  upon  us,  and  crosseth  ours.  They  will  walk  with  him 
as  £ur  as  he  pleaseth  them,  and  leave  him  upon  the  first  distaste,  as 
though  God!^  must  observe  their  humors  more  than  they  his  will. 
Amos  must  be  suspended  from  prophesying,  because  the  "land  could 
not  bear  his  words,"  and  his  discourses  condemned  their  imworthy 
practices  against  God.^  The  young  man  came  not  to  receive  direc- 
tions from  our  Saviour,  but  expected  a  confirmation  of  his  own  rules, 
rather  than  an  imposition  of  new.7  He  rather  cares  for  commenda- 
tions than  instructions,  and  upon  the  disappointment  turns  his  back ; 
"  he  was  sad,"  that  Christ  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  rich,  and  a 
Christian  together ;  and  leaves  him  because  his  command  was  not 
smtable  to  tne  law  of  his  covetousness.  Some  truths  that  are  at  a 
farther  distance  from  us,  we  can  hear  gladly ;  but  when  the  con- 
science begins  to  smart  under  others,  ii  Goa  will  not  observe  our 
wills,  we  will,  with  Herod,  be  a  law  to  ourselves.^  More  instances 
might  be  observed.— Ingratitude  is  a  setting  up  self;  and  an  imposing 
laws  on  God.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  God  did  no  more  than  he  was 
oUiged  to  do ;  as  if  the  mercies  we  have  were  an  act  of  duty  in  God, 
and  not  of  bounty. — ^Insatiable  desires  after  wealth :  hence  are  those 
speeches  (James  iv.  13),  "  We  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  buy  and 
sdU,  &c.  to  get  gain ;"  as  though  they  had  the  command  of  Goa,  and 
God  must  lacquey  after  their  wills.  When  our  hearts  are  not  con- 
tmted  with  any  supply  of  our  wants,  but  are  craving  an  overplus  for 
our  lust ;  when  we  are  unsatisfied  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  still 
like  the  grave,  cry.  Give,  give. — ^Incorrigibleness  imder  affliction,  &c. 

XL  The  secona  main  thing :  As  man  would  be  a  law  to  himself 
so  he  would  be  his  own  end  and  happiness  in  opposition  to  God. 
Here  four  things  shall  be  discoursed  on.  1.  Man  would  make  him- 
sdf  his  own  end  and  happiness.  2.  He  would  make  anything  his  end 
and  happiness  rather  than  God.  8.  He  would  make  himself  the  end 
of  all  cieatnies.    4.  He  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God. 

First,  Man  woidd  make  himself  his  own  end  and  happiness.  As 
Grod  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  first  cause,  in  point  of  our  dependence 
on  him,  so  he  ought  to  be  our  last  end,  in  point  of  our  enjoyment 
of  him.  When  we  therefore  trust  in  ourselves,  we  refuse  him  as  the 
Qist  cause ;  and  when  we  act  for  ourselves,  and  expect  a  blessedness 
fix)m  ourselves,  we  refuse  him  as  the  chiefest  good,  and  last  end, 
which  is  an  undeniable  piece  of  atheism ;  for  man  is  a  creature  of  a 
higher  rank  than  others  in  the  world,  and  was  not  made  as  animals, 

■AmotriLlO.  7  Mark  x.  17,  22.  «  Mark  yL  20,  27. 
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plants,  and  other  works  of  the  divine  power,  materially  to  glorify 
&od,  but  a  rational  creature,  intentionally  to  honor  God  by  obedience 
to  his  rule,  dependence  on  his  goodness,  and  zeal  for  his  glory.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  much  a  slighting  of  God,  for  man,  a  creature,  to  set 
himself  up  as  his  own  end,  as  to  regard  himself  as  his  own  law.  For 
the  discovery  of  this,  observe  that  there  is  a  three-fold  self-love. 

1.  Natural,  which  is  conmion  to  us  by  the  law  of  nature  with 
other  creatures,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  and  so  closely  twisted 
with  the  nature  of  every  creature,  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved  but 
with  the  dissolution  of  nature  itself  It  consisted  not  with  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  to  create  an  unnatural  nature,  or  to  com- 
mand anything  unnatural,  nor  doth  he ;  for  when  he  commands  us 
to  sacrifice  ourselves,  and  dearest  lives  for  himself,  it  is  not  without 
a  promise  of  a  more  noble  state  of  being  in  exchange  for  what  we 
lose.  This  self-love  is  not  only  commendable,  but  necessary,  as  a 
rule  to  measure  that  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbor,  whom  we  cannot 
love  as  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  first  love  ourselves.  God  having 
planted  this  self-love  in  our  nature,  makes  this  natural  principle  the 
measure  of  our  affection  to  aU  mankind  of  the  same  blood  with  our- 
selves. 

2.  Carnal  self-love :  when  a  man  loves  himself  above  Gk)d,  in  oppo- 
sition to  God,  with  a  contempt  of  God ;  when  our  thoughts,  affibc- 
tions,  designs,  centre  only  in  our  own  fleshly  interest,  and  rifle  God 
of  his  honor,  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  ourselves :  thus  the  natural 
self-love,  in  itself  good,  becomes  criminal  by  the  excess,  when  it  would 
be  superior  and  not  subordinate  to  God. 

8.  A  gracious  self-love :  when  we  love  ourselves  for  higher  ends 
than  the  nature  of  a  creature,  as  a  creature  dictates,  viz.  in  subser- 
viency to  the  glory  of  God.  This  is  a  reduction  of  the  revolted 
creature  to  his  true  and  happy  order ;  a  Christian  is  therefore  said  to 
be  "  created  in  Christ  to  good  works."*  As  all  creatures  were  created, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  honor  of  God ;  so  the  grace  of 
the  new  creation  carries  a  man  to  answer  this  end,  and  to  order  all 
his  operations  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  his  well-pleasing.  The  first 
is  from  nature,  the  second  fix)m  sin,  the  third  from  grace ;  the  first 
is  implanted  by  creation,  the  second  the  fruit  of  corruption,  and  the 
third  is  by  the  powerful  operation  of  grace.  This  carnal  self-love  is 
set  up  in  the  stead  of  God  as  our  last  end ;  like  the  sea,  which  all  the 
little  and  great  streams  of  our  actions  run  to  and  rest  in.  And  this 
is,  1.  Natural.  It  sticks  as  close  to  us  as  our  souls ;  it  is  as  natural 
as  sin,  the  foimdation  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world.  As  self-abhor^ 
lency  is  the  first  stone  that  is  laid  in  conversion,  so  an  inordinate 
self-love  was  the  first  inlet  to  aU  iniquity.  As  grace  is  a  rising  from 
self  to  centre  in  God,  so  is  sin  a  shrinking  from  God  into  the  mire 
of  a  carnal  selfishness ;  since  every  creature  is  nearest  to  itself  and 
next  to  Qodj  it  cannot  fall  from  Gbd,  but  must  immediatelv  sink 
into  self  ;*>  and,  therefore,  all  sins  are  well  said  to  be  branches  or 
modifications  of  this  frindamental  passion.  What  is  wrath,  but  a 
defence  and  strengthening  self  against  the  attempts  of  some  real  or 
imaginary  evil?  Whence  springs  envy,  but  from  a  self-love,  grieved 

•  Eph.  L 10.  ^  More,  Dial  2.  g  lip.  t74. 
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at  its  own  wants  in  the  midst  of  another's  enjoyment,  able  to  supply 
it?    What  is  impatience,  but  a  regret  that  self  is  not  providea  for 
at  the  rate  of  our  wish,  and  that  it  hath  met  with  a  shock  against 
supposed  merit?    What  is  pride,  but  a  sense  of  self-worth,  a  desire 
to  have  self  of  a  higher  elevation  than  others? .  What  is  drunken- 
ness, but  a  seeking  a  satis&etion  for  sensual  self  in  the  spoils  of  rea- 
son?   No  sin  is  committed  as  sin,  but  as  it  pretends  a  self-satisfac 
tion.     Sin,  indeed,  may  well  be  termed  a  man's  self,  because  it  is, 
since  the  loss  of  original  righteousness,  the  form  that  overspreads 
every  part  of  our  souls.    The  understanding  assents  to  nothing  false 
but  under  the  notion  of  true,  and  the  will  embraceth  nothing  evil 
but  under  the  notion  of  good ;  but  the  rule  whereby  we  measure  the 
truth  and  goodness  of  proposed  objects,  is  not  the  unerring  Word, 
but  the  inclinations  of  self,  the  ffratiiying  of  which  is  the  aim  of  our 
whole  lives.    Sin  and  self  are  all  one :  what  is  called  a  living  to  sin 
iQ  one  place,  <5  is  called  a  living  to  self  in  another :  "  That  they  that 
live  should  not  live  imto  themselves."*^     And  upon  tUs  account  it 
is  that  both  the  Hebrew  word,  rtm,  and  the  Greek  word,  dfta^iAye^p, 
used  in  Scripture  to  express  sin,  properly  signify  to  miss  the  mark, 
and  swerve  fix)m  that  white  to  which  all  our  actions  should  be  direct- 
ed, viz.  the  glory  of  God.   When  we  fell  to  loving  ourselves,  we  fell 
from  loving  God ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  PsaEnist  saith  (Psahn 
xiv.  2),  there  were  none  that  sought  God,  viz.  as  the  last  end ;  he 
presently  adds,  "  They  are  all  gone  aside,"  viz.  fjx)m  their  true  mark, 
and  therefore  become  filthy.    2.  Since  it  is  natural,  it  is  also  univer- 
sal.*    The  not  seeking  God  is  as  universal  as  our  ignorance  of  him. 
No  man  in  a  state  of  nature  but  hath  it  predominant ;  no  renewed 
man  on  this  side  heaven  but  hath  it  partially.    The  one  hath  it 
flourishing,  the  other  hath  it  struggling.    If  to  aim  at  the  glory  of 
God  as  the  chief  end,  and  not  to  live  to  ourselves,  be  the  greatest 
mark  of  the  restoration  of  the  divine  image,  ^  and  a  conformity  to 
Christ,  who  glorified  not  himself  9  but  the  Father  ;>»  then  every  man, 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  corrupt  nature,  pays  a  homage  to  sel^  as  a 
renewed  man  is  biassed  by  the  honor  of  God.    The  Holy  Ghost 
excepts  none  firom  this  crime  (Phil.  ii.  21):  "All  seek  their  own." 
It  is  rare  for  them  to  look  above  or  beyond  themselves.  Whatsoever 
may  be  the  immediate  subject  of  their  thoughts  and  inquiries,  yet 
the  utmost  end  and  stage  is  their  profit,  honor,  or  pleasure.    What- 
ever it  be  that  immediately  possesses  the  mind  and  will,  self  sits  like 
a  queen,  and  sways  the  sceptre,  and  orders  things  at  that  rate,  that 
God  is  excluded,  and  can  find  no  room  in  all  his  thoughts  (Psalm  x. 
4):  "  The  wicked^  through  the  pride  of  his  countenance,  will  not  seek 
after  God;  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts."    The  whole  little  world 
of  man  is  so  overflowed  with  a  delude  of  self,  that  the  dove,  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  can  find  no  place  where  to  set  its  foot ;  and  if  ever  it 
gain  the  favor  of  admittance,  it  is  to  disguise  and  be  a  vassal  to  some 
carnal  project,  as  the  glory  of  God  was  a  mask  for  the  murdering  his 
servants.    It  is  firom  the  power  of  this  principle  that  the  difficully 
of  eonveiBion  ariseth :  as  tiiere  is  no  greater  pleasure  to  a  believing 

•  Bflm.  tL  *  1  Cor.  v.  16.  •  Psalm  xhr.  1. 
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soul  than  the  givinff  itself  up  to  God,  and  no  stronger  desire  in  him, 
than  to  have  a  fixep  and  unchangeable  will  to  serve  the  designs  of 
his  honor;  so  there  is  no  greater  torment  to  a  wicked  man,  than  to 
part  with  his  carnal  ends,  and  lay  down  the  Ds^on  of  self  at  the  feet 
of  the  ark.  Self-love  and  self-opinion  in  the  rharisees  waylaid  all 
the  entertainment  of  truth  (John  v.  44) :  "  They  sought  honor  one 
of  another,  and  not  the  honor  which  comes  from  God."  It  is  of  so 
large  an  extent,  and  so  insinuating  nature,  that  it  winds  itself  into 
the  exercise  of  moral  virtues,  mixeth  with  our  charity  (Matt  vi.  2), 
and  finds  nourishment  in  the  ashes  of  martyrdom  (1  Cor.  xiii.  3). 

This  making  ourselves  our  end  will  appear  in  a  few  things. 

1.  In  frequent  self-applauses,  and  inward  overweening  reflections. 
Nothing  more  ordinary  m  the  natures  of  men,  than  a  dotage  on  their 
own  perfections,  acquisitions,  or  actions  in  the  world :  "  Most  think 
of  themselves  above  what  they  ought  to  think  (Bom.  xii.  3, 4.)  Few 
think  of  themselves  so  meanly  as  3iey  oujght  to  think :  this  sticks  as 
dose  to  us  as  our  skin ;  and  as  humility  is  the  beauty  of  grace,  this 
is  the  filthiest  soil  of  nature.  Our  thoughts  run  more  delightfully 
upon  the  track  of  our  own  perfections,  than  the  excellency  of  God; 
and  when  we  find  anvthing  of  a  seeming  worth,  that  may  make  us 
ghtter  in  the  eyes  oi  the  world,  how  cheerfully  do  we  grasp  and 
embrace  ourselves!  When  the  grosser  profanenesses  of  men  have 
been  discarded,  and  the  floods  of  them  danmied  up,  the  head 
of  corruption,  whence  they  sprang,  will  swell  the  higher  within,  in 
self-applauding  speculations  of  their  own  reformation,  without  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  own  weaknesses,  and  desires  of  divine  assist- 
ance to  make  a  further  progress.  '^  I  thank  God  I  am  not  hke  this 
publican ;"»  a  self-reflection,  with  a  contempt  rather  than  compassion 
to  his  neighbor,  is  frequent  in  every  Pharisee.  The  vapors  of  self- 
afiections,  in  our  clouded  understandings,  like  those  in  the  air  in 
misty  mornings,  alter  the  appearance  of  things,  and  make  them  look 
bigger  than  they  are.  This  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  sin  of  the 
fallen  angels,  who,  reflecting  upon  their  own  natural  excellency 
superior  to  other  creatures,  would  find  a  blessedness  in  their  owu 
nature,  as  God  did  in  his,  and  make  themselves  the  last  end  of  their 
actions.  It  is  from  this  principle  we  are  naturally  so  ready  to  com- 
pare ourselves  rather  witn  those  that  are  below  us,  than  with  those 
that  are  above  us ;  and  often  think  those  that  are  above  us  inferior 
to  us,  and  secretly  glory  that  we  are  become  none  of  the  meanest 
and  lowest  in  natural  or  moral  excellencies.  How  far  were  the 
gracious  penmen  of  the  Scripture  from  this,  who,  when  possessed 
and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  filled  with  a  sense  of  him,  in- 
stead of  applauding  themselves,  publish  upon  record  their  own  faults 
to  all  the  eyes  of  the  world  I  And  if  Peter,  as  some  think,  dictated 
the  Gospel  which  Mark  wrote  as  his  amanuensis,  it  is  observable 
that  his  crime  in  denying  his  Master  is  aggravated  in  that  Gospel  in 
some  circumstances,  and  less  spoken  of  Hs  repentance  than  in  the 
other  evangelists :  "  When  he  though*  thereon,  he  wept  ;"^  but  in 
the  other,  "  He  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."^    This  is  one  part  of 

*  Luke  zviii  11.  k  Mark  ziy.  12.  >  Matt  zxyL  76.    Loke  xzil  62. 
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atlieism  and  self-idolatij,  to  magnify  ouisely es  with  the  forgetfulness, 
and  to  the  injury  of  our  Creator. 

2.  In  ascribing  the  glory  of  what  we  do  or  have  to  ourselves,  to 
our  own  wisdom,  power,  virtue,  &c.  How  flaunting  is  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  the  prospect  of  Babylon,  which  he  had  e:^ted  to  be  the 
.head  of  so  great  an  empire  I  (Dan.  iv.  30):  "  Is  not  thiis  great  Baby- 
lon that  I  have  built  ?  For,"  &c.  He  struts  upon  the  battlements 
of  his  palace,  as  if  there  were  no  Qod  but  himself  in  tiie  world,  while 
Iiis  eye  could  not  but  see  the  heavens  above  him  to  be  none  of  his 
own  framing,  attributing  his  acquisitions  to  his  own  arm,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  his  own  honor,  for  his  own  deUght ;  not  for  the  honor 
of  God,  as  a  creature  ought,  nor  for  the  advantage  of  his  subjects, 
as  the  duty  of  a  prince.  He  regards  Babylon  as  his  heaven,  and 
himself  as  his  idol,  as  if  he  were  ^,  and  God  nothing.  An  example 
of  this  we  have  in  the  present  age.  But  it  is  often  observed,  l£at 
God  vindicates  his  own  honor,  brings  the  most  heroical  men  to  con* 
tempt  and  unfortunate  ends,  as  a  punishment  of  their  pride,  as  he 
did  nere  (Dan.  iv.  31):  "  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth, 
there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,"  &c.  This  was  Herod's  crime,  to 
suffer  others  to  do  it  :">  he  had  discovered  his  eloquence  actively,  and 
made  himself  his  own  end  passively,  in  approving  the  flatteries  of 
the  people,  and  offered  not  with  one  hana  to  God  the  glory  he  re- 
ceived from  his  people  with  the  other.^  Samosatenus  is  reported  to 
put  down  the  hymns  which  were  sung  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
Christ,  and  causea  songs  to  be  sung  in  the  temple  l>r  his  own  honor. 
When  anything  succeeds  well,  we  are  ready  to  attribute  it  to  our 
own  prudence  and  industry :  if  we  meet  with  a  cross,  we  fret  against 
&e  stars  and  fortune,  and  second  causes,  and  sometimes  against  God: 
as  they  curse  God  as  well  as  their  king  (Isa.  viiL  21),  not  acknowl- 
edging any  defect  in  themselves.  The  Psalmist,  by  his  repetition 
0^  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory"  (Psalm 
crv.  1),  implies  the  naturality  of  this  temper,  and  the  dmiculty  to 
cleanse  our  hearts  from  those  self-reflections.  If  it  be  angelical  to 
refuse  an  undue  glory  stolen  from  God's  throne  (Bev.  xxii.  8,  9),  it 
is  diabolical  to  accept  and  cherish  it.  To  seek  our  own  glory  is  not 
glory  (Prov.  xxv.  27).  It  is  vile,  and  the  dishonor  of  a  creature, 
who  by  the  law  of  his  creation  is  referred  to  another  end.  So  much 
as  we  sacrifice  to  our  own  credit,  to  the  dexterity  of  our  hands,  or 
the  sagacity  of  our  wit,  we  detract  from  God. 

3.  In  desires  to  have  self-pleasing  doctrines.  When  we  cannot 
endure  to  hear  anything  that  crosses  the  flesh ;  though  the  wise  man 
tells  us,  it  is  better  to  hear  the  '^rebuke  of  the  wise,  than  the  song  of 
foola  "  (Eicdes.  vii.  5).  If  Hanani  the  seer  reprove  king  Asa  for  not 
relying  on  the  Lord,  his  passion  shall  be  armed  for  self  against  the 

Srophet^  and  arrest  him  a  prisoner  (2  Chron.  xvi.  10).  Ii  Micaiah 
eclare  to  Ahab  the  evil  that  shall  befall  him,  Amon  the  governor 
shall  receive  orders  to  clap  him  up  in  a  dimgeon.  Fire  doth  not 
sooner  seize  upon  combustible  matter  than  fury  will  be  kindled,  if 
self  be  but  pinched.  This  interest  of  lustful  self  barred  the  heart  of 
Herodias  against  the  entertainment  of  the  truth,  and  caused  her 

•  Samkraon't  Btfrnona.  »  Acts  ziL  2%  28. 
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own  ourselves  to  be  our  own  creators  and  bene&ctors,  and  fling  off 
all  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  him. 

2.  It  is  a  vilifying  of  God.  When  we  make  ourselves  our  end,  it  is 
plain  langua^  that  Ood  is  not  our  happiness ;  we  postpone  Grod  to 
ourselves,  as  if  he  were  not  an  object  so  excellent  and  fit  for  our  love 
as  ourselves  are  (for  it  is  irrational  to  make  that  our  end,  which  is 
not  Grod,  and  not  the  chiefest  good);  it  is  to  deny  him  to  be  better 
than  we,  to  make  him  not  to  be  so  good  as  ourselves,  and  so  fit  to  be 
our  chiefest  good  as  ourselves  are ;  that  he  hath  not  deserved  any 
such  acknowledgment  at  our  hands  by  all  that  he  hath  done  for  us : 
we  assert  ourselves  his  superiors  bv  such  kind  of  acting,  though  we 
are  infinitely  more  inferior  to  God  than  any  creature  can  be  to  us. 
Man  cannot  dishonor  God  more  than  by  referring  that  to  his  own 
glory,  which  Qt)d  made  for  his  own  praise,  upon  account  whereof  he 
only  hath  a  right  to  glory  and  praise,  and  none  else.  He  thus 
"  changeth  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  a  corruptible 
image  *,  •  a  perishing  fame  and  reputation,  which  extends  but  little 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  habitation ;  or  if  it  doth,  survives  but 
a  few  years,  and  perishes  at  last  with  the  age  wherein  he  lived. 

3.  It  is  as  much  as  in  us  lies  a  destroying  of  God.  By  this  temper 
we  destroy  that  Gt>d  that  made  us,  because  we  destroy  his  intention 
and  his  honor.  God  cannot  outlive  his  will  and  his  glory :  because 
he  cannot  have  any  other  rule  but  his  own  will,  or  any  other  end 
but  his  own  honor.  The  setting  up  self  as  our  end  puts  a  nullity 
upon  the  true  Deity ;  by  paying  to  ourselves  that  respect  and  honor 
which  is  due  to  God,  we  make  the  true  God  as  no  God.  Whosoever 
makes  himself  a  king  of  his  prince's  rights  and  teiritories,  manifests 
an  intent  to  throw  him  out  of  his  government.  To  choose  ourselves 
as  our  end  is  to  undeify  God,  since  to  be  the  last  end  of  a  rational 
creature  is  a  right  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  Deity ;  and 
therefore  not  to  set  GtHi,  but  self  always  before  us,  is  to  acknowledge 
no  being  but  ourselves  to  be  God. 

Secondly.  The  second  thing,  Man  would  make  anything  his  end 
and  happiness  rather  than  Grod.  An  end  is  so  necessary  in  all  our 
actions,  that  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  a  rational  creature  that 
proposeth  not  one  to  himself  This  is  the  distinction  between 
rational  creatures  and  others;  they  act  with  a  formal  intention, 
whereas  other  creatures  are  directed  to  their  end  by  a  natural 
instinct,  and  moved  by  nature  to  what  the  others  should  be  moved 
by  reason :  when  a  man,  therefore,  acts  for  that  end  which  was  not 
intended  him  by  the  law  of  his  creation,  nor  is  suited  to  the  noble 
fiictdties  of  his  soul,  he  acts  contrair  to  God,  overturns  his  order,  and 
merits  no  better  a  title  than  that  of  an  atheist.  A  man  may  be  said 
two  ways  to  make  a  thing  his  last  end  and  chief  good. 

1.  Formally.  When  he  actually  judges  this  or  that  thing  to  be 
his  chiefest  good,  and  orders  aU  tnmes  to  it  So  man  doth  not  for- 
mally judge  sin  to  be  good,  or  any  object  which  is  the  incentive  of 
sin  to  De  his  last  end :  this  cannot  be  while  he  hath  the  exercise  of 
his  rational  £Bu>ulties. 

2.  Virtually  and  implicitly.    When  he  loves  anything  against  the 

•  Rom.  i  28. 
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oommand  of  God,  and  prefers  in  the  stream  of  his  actions  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  that,  before  the  finition  of  God,  and  lays  out  more  strength 
and  expends  more  time  in  the  gaining  that,  than  answering  the  tnie 
end  of^his  creation:  when  he  acts  so  as  if  something  below  God 
could  make  him  happy  without  God,  or  that  Grod  comd  not  make 
him  happy  without  the  addition  of  something  else.   Thus  the  glutton 
makes  a  god  of  his  dainties ;  the  ambitious  man  of  his  honor ;  the 
incontinent  man  of  his  lust ;  and  the  covetous  man  of  his  wealth ; 
and  consequently  esteems  them  as  his  chiefest  good,  and  the  most 
noble  end,  to  which  he  directs  his  thoughts :  thus  he  vilifies  and 
lessens  the  true  God,  which  can  make  him  happy,  in  a  multitude  pf 
&lse  gods,  that  can  only  render  him  miserable.   He  that  loves  pleas- 
ure more  than  God,  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God  but  his  pleasure. 
He  that  loves  his  belly  more  than  God,  says  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
God  but  his  belly:  their  happiness  is  not  accounted  to  lie  in  that 
God  that  made  the  world,  but  in  the  pleasure  or  profit  they  make 
their  ^od.    In  this,  though  a  created  object  be  the  immediate  and 
subordinate  term  to  which  we  turn,  yet  principally  and  ultimately, 
the  affection  to  it  terminates  in  self.   Nothmg  is  naturally  entertained 
by  us,  but  as  it  affects  our  sense  or  mingles  with  some  promise  of 
advantage  to  us.    This  is  seen, 

1.  In  the  fewer  thoughts  we  have  of  God  than  of  anjrthing  else. 
Did  we  apprehend  God  to  be  our  chiefest  good  and  highest  end. 
should  we  grudge  him  the  pains  of  a  few  days'  thoughts  upon  him  ? 
Men  in  their  travels  are  Irequently  thinking  upon  their  intended 
stage :  but  our  thoughts  run  upon  new  acquisitions  to  increase  our 
wealth,  rear  up  our  families,  revenge  our  injuries,  and  support  our 
reputation :  trifles  possess  us;  but  "Grod  is  not  in  all  our  thoughts ;"* 
seldom  the  sole  object  of  them.  We  have  durable  thoughts  of  tran- 
sitory things,  and  flitting  thoughts  of  a  durable  and  eternal  good. 
The  covenant  of  grace  engageth  the  whole  heart  to  God,  and  bars 
anything  else  firom  engrossing  it :  but  what  strangers  are  God  and 
the  souls  of  most  men !  Though  we  have  the  knowledge  of  him  by 
creation,  yet  he  is  for  the  most  part  an  unknown  God  in  the  relations 
wherein  he  stands  to  us,  because  a  God  undelighted  in :  hence  it  is,  as 
one  observes,  that  because  we  observe  not  the  ways  of  God's  wisdom, 
conceive  not  of  him  in  his  vast  perfections,  nor  are  stricken  with  an 
admiration  of  his  goodness,  that  we  have  fewer  good  sacred  poems, 
than  of  any  other  kind.'*  The  wits  of  men  hang  the  wing  when  they 
come  to  exercise  their  reasons  and  fancies  about  God.  Parts  and 
strength  are  given  us,  as  well  as  corn  and  wine  to  the  Israelites,  for 
the  service  of  God ;  but  those  are  consecrated  to  some  cursed  Baal.^ 
like  Venus  in  the  Poet,  we  forsake  heaven  to  follow  some  Adonis. 

2.  In  the  greedy  pursuit  of  the  world.y  When  we  pursue  worldly 
wealth  or  worldly  reputation  with  more  vehemency  than  the  riches 
of  grace,  or  the  favor  of  God ; — ^when  we  have  a  foolish  imagination, 
that  our  happiness  consists  in  them,  we  prefer  earth  before  heaven, 
broken  cisterns  which  can  hold  no  water,  before  an  ever-springing 
fountain  of  ^oiy  and  bliss ;  and,  as  though  there  were  a  aefect  in 

*  Pnlm  X.  4.  •  Jackson,  Book  I  c  14,  p.  48.  /.Hos.  ii.  8. 
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Gbd,  cannot  be  oontent  with  him  as  our  portion,  without  an  addition 
of  something  inferior  to  him ; — ^when  we  make  it  our  hopes,  and  say 
to  the  wedge,  "  Thou  art  my  confidence  f  and  rejoice  more  because 
it  is  great,  and  because  "our  hand  hath  gotten  much,  than  in  the 
privilege  of  communion  with  God  and  the  j^omise  of  an  everlasting 
nuition  of  him  ;>  this  is  so  gross,  that  Job  joins  it  with  the  idolatrv 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  he  purgeth  himself  of  (xxxi  26). 
And  the  apostle,  when  he  mentions  covetousness  or  covetous  men, 
passes  it  not  over  without  the  title  of  idolatry  to  the  vice,  and  idolater 
to  the  person  ;^  in  that  it  is  a  preferring  daj^  and  dirt  as  an  end  more 
desirable  than  the  original  pf  all  goodness,  in  regard  of  affection  and 
dependence. 

3.  In  a  strong  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures  (PhiL  iiL  19). 
Who  make  their  "  belly  their  god ;"  subjectmg  the  truths  of  God  to 
tiie  maintenance  of  their  luxury.  In  debasing  me  higher  &culties  to 
project  for  the  satis&ction  of  the  sensitive  appetite  as  their  chief  hap- 
piness, whereby  many  render  themselves  no  better  than  a  rout  of 
sublimated  brutes  among  men,  and  gross  atheists  to  God,  When 
men's  thoughts  nm  also  upon  inventing  new  methods  to  satisfj^  their 
bestial  appetite,  forsaking  the  pleasures  which  are  to  be  had  in  God, 
which  are  the  delights  of  angels,  for  the  satisfaction  of  brutes.  This 
is  an  open  and  unquestionable  refusal  of  God  for  our  end,  when  our 
rest  is  m  them,  as  if  they  were  the  chief  good,  and  not  God. 

4.  In  paying  a  service,  upon  any  success  in  the  world,  to  instru- 
ments more  than  to  God,  tneir  sovereign  Author.  When  "they 
sacrifice  to  their  net,  and  bum  incense  to  their  dra^."^  Not  that  the 
Assyrian  did  offer  a  sacrifice  to  his  arms,  but  ascribed  to  them  what 
was  due  only  to  God,  and  appropriated  the  victory  to  his  forces  and 
arms.  The  prophet  alludes  to  those  that  worshipped  their  warlike 
instruments,  whereby  they  had  attained  great  victories:  and  those 
artificers  who  worshippea  the  tools  by  which  they  had  purchased 
great  wealth,  in  the  stead  of  God ;  preferring  them  as  the  causes  of 
flieir  happiness,  before  God  who  governs  the  world.  And  are  not 
our  affections,  upon  the  receiving  of  good  things,  more  closely  fixed 
to  the  instruments  of  conveyance,  than  to  the  chief  Benefactor,  from 
whose  coffers  they  are  taken?  Do  we  not  more  delight  in  them,  and 
hug  them  with  a  greater  endearedness,  as  if  all  our  happiness  depended 
on  them,  and  God  were  no  more  than  a  bare  spectator?  Just  as  if 
when  a  man  were  warmed  by  a  beam,  he  should  adore  that  and  not 
admire  the  sun  that  darts  it  out  upon  him. 

5.  In  paying  a  respect  to  man  more  than  God  When  in  a  public 
attendance  on  his  service,  we  will  not  lau^h,  or  be  garish,  because 
men  see  us ;  but  our  hearts  ^all  be  in  a  rimculous  posture,  playing 
with  feathers  and  trifling  fancies,  though  God  see  us ;  as  though  our 
happiness  consisted  in  the  pleasing  of  men,  and  our  misery  in  a  respect 
to  uod.  There  is  no  fool  that  saith  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  (iod, 
but  he  sets  up  something  in  his  heart  as  a  god.    This  is, 

1.  A  debasing  of  God,  (1.)  In  setting  up  a  creature.  It  speaks 
God  less  amiable  than  the  creature,  short  or  those  perfections  which 
some  silly,  sordid  thing,  which  hath  engrossed  their  affections,  is  pos- 
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seased  with ;  as  if  the  cause  of  all  being  could  be  transcended  by  his 
creature,  and  a  vile  lust  could  equal,  yea.  surmount  tibe  loveliness  of 
Crod.  It  is  to  say  to  God,  as  the  rich  to  tne  poor  (James  ii.  8),  "  Stand 
thou  there,  or  ait  here  under  my  footstool ;  it  is  to  sink  him  below 
the  mire  of  the  world,  to  order  him  to  come  down  from  his  glorious 
throne,  and  take  his  place  below  a  contemptible  creature,  which,  in 
n^ard  of  its  infinite  distance,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  him.  It 
strips  Grod  of  the  love  that  is  due  to  him  by  the  right  of  his  nature 
and  the  greatness  of  his  dignity ;  and  of  the  trust  tliat  is  due  to  him, 
as  the  First  Cause  and  the  chiefest  good,  as  though  he  were  too  feeble 
and  mean  to  be  our  blessedness.  This  is  intolerable,  to  make  that 
which  is  God's  footstool,  the  earth,  to  dimb  up  into  his  throne ;  to 
set  that  in  our  heart  which  God  hath  made  even  below  ourselves  and 
put  under  our  feet ;  to  make  that  which  we  trample  upon  to  dispose 
of  the  right  God  hath  to  our  hearts.<^  It  is  worse  than  if  a  queen 
should  fall  in  love  with  the  little  image  of  the  prince  in  the  palace, 
and  slight  the  beauty  of  his  person ;  and  as  if  people  should  adore 
the  footsteps  of  a  kmg  in  the  dirt,  and  turn  tneir  backs  upon  his 
presence.  (2.)  It  doth  more  debase  him  to  set  up  a  sin,  a  lust,  a 
carnal  affection  as  our  chief  end.  To  steal  away  the  honor  due  to 
God,  and  appropriate  it  to  that  which  is  no  work  of  his  hands,  to 
that  which  is  loathsome  in  his  sight,  hath  disturbed  his  rest,  and 
wrung  out  his  just  breath  to  kindle  a  hell  for  its  eternal  lodging,  a 
God-aishonoring  and  a  soul-murdering  lust,  is  worse  than  to  prefer 
Barabbas  before  Christ  The  baser  the  thing,  the  worse  is  the  injury 
to  him  with  whom  we  would  associate  it.  n  it  were  some  generous 
principle,  a  thin^  useful  to  the  world,  that  we  place  in  an  equality 
with,  or  a  supenority  above  him,  though  it  were  a  vile  usage,  yet 
it  were  not  altogether  so  criminal ;  but  to  gratify  some  unwormy 
appetite  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Creator,  something  below  the 
rational  nature  of  man,  much  more  infinitelv  below  the  excellent 
majesty  of  Gtod,  is  a  more  imworthv  usage  of  him.  To  advance  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  nobles  in  a  kingdom  as  a  mark  of  our  service 
and  subjection,  is  not  so  dishonorable  to  a  despised  prince  as  to  take 
a  scabby  be^ar  or  a  rotten  carcase  to  place  in  his  throne.  Creeping 
things,  abominable  beasts,  the  Egyptian  idols,  cats  and  crocooiles, 
were  greater  abominations,  and  a  greater  despite  done  to  God,  than  the 
image  of  jealousy  at  the  gate  of  me  altar.<^  And  let  not  any  excuse 
themselves,  that  it  is  but  one  lust  or  one  creature  which  is  preferred 
as  the  end :  is  not  he  an  idolater  that  worships  the  sim  or  moon,  one 
idol,  as  weU  as  he  that  worships  the  whole  host  of  heaven  ?  The 
inordinaOT  of  the  heart  to  one  lust  may  implv  a  stronger  contempt 
of  him,  than  if  a  legion  of  lusts  did  possess  tne  heart.  It  argues  a 
greater  diaesteem,  when  he  shall  be  slighted  for  a  single  vanity.  The 
depth  of  Efittu's  profaneness  in  contemning  his  birth-right,  and  God 
in  it,  is  agmvated  by  his  seUine  it  for  one  morsel  of  meat,®  and  that 
none  of ^e  daintiest^  none  of  the  costliest — a  mess  of  pottage; 
implying^  had  he  parted  with  it  at  a  greater  rate,  it  had  been  more 
tolerable,  and  his  profimeness  more  excusable.  And  it  is  reckoned 
tt  a  high  aggravation  of  the  corruption  of  the  Israelite  judges  (Amos 
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ii.  6),  that  they  sold  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  that  is^  that  the^ 
would  betray  the  cause  of  the  poor  for  a  bribe  of  no  greater  value 
than  might  purchase  them  a  pair  of  shoes.  To  place  any  one  thing 
as  our  chief  end,  though  never  so  light,  doth  not  excuse.  He  thai 
will  not  stick  to  brejuc  with  God  for  a  trifle,  a  small  pleasure,  will 
leap  the  hedge  upon  a  greater  temptation.  Nay,  and  if  wealth, 
riches,  friends,  and  the  b^t  thinff  in  the  world,  our  own  lives,  be 
preferred  before  Grod,  as  our  chief  happiness  and  end  but  one 
moment,  it  is  an  infinite  wrong,  because  the  infinite  goodness  and 
excellency  of  Otod  is  denied ;  as  though  the  creature  or  lust  we  love, 
or  our  own  life,  which  we  prefer  in  liat  short  moment  before  him, 
had  a  goodness  in  itself  superior  to,  and  more  desirable  than  the 
blessedness  in  God.  And  though  it  should  be  but  one  minute,  and 
a  man  in  all  the  period  of  his  days,  both  before  and  after  that  feilure, 
should  actually  and  intentionally  prefer  God  before  all  other  things; 
yet  he  doth  him  an  infinite  wrong,  because  God  in  every  moment  is 
mfinitely  good,  and  absolutely  desirable,  and  can  never  cease  to  be 
good,  and  cannot  have  the  least  shadow  or  change  in  him  and  \m 
perfections. 

2.  It  is  a  denying  of  God  (Job  xxxi.  26-28):  *;if  I  beheld  the 
sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  its  brightness,  and  my 
heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  nay  hand ; 
tlus  also  were  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  for  I  should 
have  denied  the  Lord  above."  This  denial  of  6od  is  not  only  the 
act  of  an  open  idolater,  but  the  consequent  of  a  secret  confidence, 
and  immoderate  joy  in  worldly  goods.  This  denial  of  God  is  to  be 
referred  to  ver.  24,  25.  When  a  man  saith  to  gold,  "  Thou  art  my 
confidence,"  and  rejoices  because  his  wealth  is  great ;  he  denies  that 
God  which  is  superior  to  all  those,  and  the  proper  object  of  trust. 
Both  idolatries  are  coupled  here  together ;  that  which  hath  wealth 
and  that  which  hath  those  glorious  creatures  in  heaven  for  its  object 
And  though  some  may  thmk  it  a  light  sin,  yet  the  crime  being  of 
deeper  guut,  a  denial  of  God,  deserves  a  severer  punishment,  and 
falls  under  the  sentence  of  the  just.  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  under 
that  notion  which  Job  intimates  in  those  words,  "  This  also  were  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge."  The  kissing  the  hand  to 
the  sun,  moon,  or  any  idol,  was  an  external  sign  of  religious  worship 
among  those  and  other  nations.  This  is  far  less  than  an  inwaiS 
hearty  confidence,  and  an  affectionate  trust.  If  the  motion  of  the 
hand  be,  much  more  the  affection  of  the  heart  to  an  excrementitious 
creature,  or  a  brutish  pleasure,  is  a  denial  of  God,  and  a  kind  of  an 
abjuring  of  him,  since  the  supreme  affection  of  the  soul  is  undoubt- 
edly and  solely  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  Oeator,  and  not  to  be 
gjiven  in  common  to  others,  as  the  outward  gesture  may  in  a  way  of 
civil  respect.  Nothing  that  is  an  honor  peculiar  to  God  can  be  given 
to  a  creature,  without  a  plain  exclusion  of  Gk)d  to  be  God ;  it  being 
a  disowning  the  rectituae  and  excellency  of  his  nature.  If  Goa 
should  command  a  creature  such  a  love,  and  such  a  confidence  in 
anything  inferior  to  him,  he  would  deny  himself  his  own  gloiy,  he 
would  deny  himself  to  be  the  most  excellent  being.  Can  the  So- 
manists  be  free  fix>m  this,  when  they  call  the  dosB  9pem  tmiocmif  and 
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tty  to  the  Virgin,  In  te  Domina  speravij  as  Bonaventure  ?  &c.  GKx>d 
reason,  therefore,  have  worldKngs  and  sensualists,  persons  of  immod- 
erate fondness  to  anything  in  the  world,  to  reflect  upon  themselves ; 
ance  though  they  own  the  being  of  God,  they  are  guilty  of  so  great 
disrespect  to  him,  that  cannot  be  excused  from  the  title  of  an  un- 
worthy atheism ;  and  those  that  are  renewed  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
may  here  see  groimd  of  a  daily  humiliation  for  the  frequent  and  too 
common  excursions  of  their  souls  in  creature  confidences  and  affec- 
tions, whereby  they  fall  under  the  charge  of  an  act  of  practical 
atheism,  though  they  may  be  free  from  a  habit  of  it. 

Thirdly,  Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  all  creatures.  Man 
would  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  and  set  his  heart  as  the  heart  of  God, 
as  the  Lord  saith  of  Tyrus  (Ezek.  xxviii.  2\  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this,  but  to  be  esteemed  the  chiei  good  and  end  of  other 
creatures?  a  thing  that  the  heart  of  God  cannot  but  be  set  upon,  it 
being  an  inseparable  right  of  the  Deity,  who  must  deny  himself  if  he 
deny  this  affection  of  the  heart  Since  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  derived 
from  his  root,  to  d^ire  to  be  equal  with  God,  it  follows  that  he  desires 
no  creature  should  be  equal  with  him,  but  subservient  to  his  ends 
and  his  glory.  He  that  would  make  himself  God,  would  have  the 
honor  proper  to  God.  He  that  thinks  himself  worthy  of  his  own 
supreme  affection,  thinks  himself  worthy  to  be  the  object  of  the  su- 
preme affection  of  others.  Whosoever  counts  himself  the  chiefest 
good  and  last  end,  would  have  the  same  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
others.  Nothing  is  more  natural  to  man  than  a  desire  to  have  his 
own  judgment  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  judgments  and  opinions  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  He  that  sets  himseli  in  the  place  of  the  prince, 
doth,  by  that  act,  challenge  all  the  prerogatives  and  dues  belonging 
to  the  prince ;  and  apprehending  himself  fit  to  be  a  king,  apprehend 
himseli  also  wdrthy  of  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  subjects.  He 
that  loves  himself  chiefly,  and  all  other  things  and  persons  for  him- 
self wotdd  make  himself  the  end  of  all  creatures.  It  hath  not  been 
once  or  twice  only  in  the  world  that  some  vain  princes  have  assumed 
to  themselves  the  title  of  gods,  and  caused  divine  adorations  to  be 
given  to  them,  and  altars  to  smoke  with  sacrifices  for  their  honor. 
What  hath  been  practised  by  one,  is  by  nature  seminally  in  all ;  we 
would  have  all  pay  an  obedience  to  us,  and  give  to  us  the  esteem 
Ihat  is  due  to  God.    This  is  evident, 

1.  In  pride.  When  we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves,  and 
act  for  our  own  reputes,  we  dispossess  God  from  our  own  hearts ; 
and  while  we  woula  have  our  feme  to  be  in  every  man's  mouth,  and 
be  admired  in  the  hearts  of  men,  we  would  chase  God  out  of  the  hearts 
of  others,  and  deny  his  glory  a  residence  anywhere  else,  that  our 
glory  should  reside  more  in  their  minds  than  the  glory  of  God ; 
that  thrir  thoughts  should  be  filled  with  our  achievements,;,  more  than 
the  woAb  and  excellency  of  God,  with  our  image,  and  not  yri&i  the 
divine.  Pride  would  paramount  God  in  the,.alfections  of 'others,  .and 
histle  God  out  of  their  souls ;  and  by  the  same  reason vtiiat/  man 
ootih  thus  in  the  place  where  he  lives,  ^he  yrould  do  so  in' iJi^  whole 
world,  and  press  the  whole  creation  from  the  service  of  their  true 
Lord,  to  his  own  service.    Every  proud  man  would  be  counted  by 
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others  as  he  dounts  himseli^  the  highest,  chiefest  piece  of  goodnei 
and  be  adored  by  others,  as  much  as  he  adores  and  admires  himse 
No  proud  man,  m  his  self-love,  and  self-admiration,  thinks  himse 
in  an  error;  and  if  he  be  worthy  of  his  own  admiration,  he  thin' 
himself  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem  of  others,  that  they  shou 
value  him  above  themselves,  and  value  themselves  only  for  hii 
What  did  Nebuchadnezzar  intend  by  setting  up  a  golden  image,  ai 
commanding  all  his  subjects  to  worship  it,  upon  the  highest  penal 
he  could  inmct,  but  that  all  should  aim  only  at  the  pleasing  his  numo 

2.  In  using  the  creatures  contrary  to  the  end  God  has  appointe 
God  created  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  as  steps  whereby  mt 
might  ascend  to  a  prospect  of  him,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  t 
glory ;  and  we  would  use  them  to  dishonor  God,  and  gratify  ov 
selves :  he  appointed  them  to  supply  our  necessities,  and  support  o 
rational  delights,  and  we  use  them  to  cherish  our  sinful  lusts.  "V5 
wring  groans  from  the  creature  in  diverting  them  from  their  tn 
scope  to  one  of  our  own  fixing,  when  we  use  them  not  in  his  servic 
but  purely  for  our  own,  and  turn  those  things  he  created  for  himse 
to  be  instruments  of  rebellion  against  him  to  serve  our  turns,  ai 
hereby  endeavor  to  defeat  the  ends  of  God  in  them,  to  establish  our  ov 
ends  by  them :  this  is  a  high  dishonor  to  God,  a  sacrilegious  undermi 
ing  of  his  glory,^  to  reduce  what  God  hath  made  to  serve  our  om 
glory  and  our  own  pleasure ;  it  perverts  the  whole  order  of  tl 
world,  and  directs  it  to  another  end  than  what  God  hath  constitute 
to  another  intention  contrary  to  the  intention  of  God ;  and  thus  mi 
makes  himself  a  God  by  his  own  authority.  As  all  things  we 
made  by  Grod,  so  they  are  for  God ;  but  while  we  aspire  to  the  ei 
of  the  creation,  we  deny  and  envy  God  the  honor  of  oeing  Creato 
we  cannot  make  ourselves  the  chief  end  of  the  creatures  against  Goc 
order,  but  we  imply  thereby  that  we  were  their  first  pnnciple ;  f 
if  we  lived  under  a  sense  of  the  Creator  of  them  wmle  we  enjc 
them  for  our  use,  we  should  return  the  glory  to  the  right  owne 
This  is  diabolical ;  though  the  devil,  for  his  first  affecting  an  authori 
in  heaven,  has  been  huned  down  from  tiie  state  of  an  angel  of  lig 
into  that  of  darkness,  vileness,  and  misery,  to  be  the  most  accurst 
creature  living,  yet  he  still  aspires  to  mate  God,  contrary  to  t] 
knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of  success  in  it.  Neither  the  terro 
he  feels,  nor  the  ftiture  torments  he  doth  expect,  do  a  jot  abate  1 
ambition  to  be  competitor  with  his  Creator ;  how  often  hath  he,  sin< 
his  first  sin,  arrogated  to  himself  the  honor  of  a  God  from  the  blii 
world,  and  attempted  to  make  the  Son  of  God,  by  a  particular  wc 
ship,  count  him  as  the  "chiefest  good  and  benefexstor  of  the  world  I' 
Since  all  men  by  nature  are  the  devil's  children,  the  serpent's  see 
they  have  something  of  this  venom  in  their  natures,  as  well  as  othe 
of  nis  qualities.  We  see  that  there  may  be,  and  is  a  prodigioi 
atheism,  lurking  imder  the  belief  of  a  God ;  the  devil  knows  the 
18  a  Gk>a,  but  acts  lilce  an  atheist ;  and  so  do  his  children. 

Fourthly,  Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God.  This  nece 
sarily  follows  upon  the  former;  whosoever  makes  himself  his  onv 
law  and  his  own  end  in  the  place  of  God,  would  make  God  the  sui 
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I  jt  in  making  liimself  the  sovereign ;  lie  that  steps  into  the  throne 
of  a  prince,  sets  the  prince  at  his  footstool ;  and  while  he  assumes 
the  prince's  prerogative,  demands  a  subjection  fix)m  him.  The  order 
of  the  creation  has  been  inverted  by  the  entrance  of  sin.*»  God  im- 
planted an  affection  in  man  with  a  double  aspect,  the  one  to  pitch 
upon  God,  the  other  to  respect  ourselves ;  but  with  this  proviso,  that 
our  affection  to  God  should  be  infinite,  in  regard  of  the  object,  and 
centre  in  him  as  the  chiefest  happiness  and  highest  end.  Our  affec- 
tions to  ourselves  should  be  fimte,  and  refer  ultimately  to  God  as  the 
original  of  our  being ;  but  sin  hath  turned  man's  affections  wholly  to 
himself,  whereas  he  should  love  God  first,  and  himself  in  order  to 
God ;  he  now  loves  himself  first,  and  God  in  order  to  himself;  love 
to  God  is  lost,  and  love  to  self  hath  usurped  the  throne.  As  God  by 
"  creation  put  all  things  under  the  feet  of  man,"*  reserving  the  heart 
for  himself  man  by  corruption  hath  dispossessed  God  of  his  heart, 
and  put  him  under  his  own  feet.  We  often  intend  ourselves  when 
we  pretend  the  honor  of  God,  and  make  God  and  religion  a  stale  to 
some  designs  we  have  in  hand ;  our  Creator  a  tool  for  our  own  ends. 
This  is  evident, 

1.  In  our  loving  God,  because  of  some  self-pleasing  benefits  dis- 
tributed by  him.  There  is  in  men  a  kind  of  natural  love  to  God, 
but  it  is  but  a  secondary  one,  because  God  gives  them  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  spreads  their  table,  fills  their  cup,  stuflfe  their  coffers, 
and  doih  them  some  good  turns  by  unexpected  providences ;  this  is 
not  an  affection  to  God  for  the  unbounded  excellencv  of  his  own 
nature,  but  for  his  beneficence,  as  he  opens  his  hand  for  them ;  an 
affection  to  themselves,  and  those  creatures,  their  gold,  their  honor, 
which  their  hearts  are  most  fixed  upon,  without  a  strong  spiritual 
inclination  that  God  should  be  glorified  by  them  in  the  use  of  those 
mercies.  It  is  rather  a  disowning  of  God,  than  any  love  to  him, 
because  it  postpones  God  to  those  things  they  love  him  for;  this 
would  appear  to  be  no  love,  if  God  should  cease  to  be  their  benefac- 
tor, and  aeal  with  them  as  a  judge ;  if  he  should  change  his  outward 
smiles  into  afiiicting  fix)wns,  and  not  only  shut  his  hand,  but  strip 
them  of  what  he  sent  them.  The  motive  of  their  love  being  ex- 
pired, the  affection  raised  by  it  must  cease  for  want  of  fuel  to  feed 
It ;  so  that  God  is  beholden  to  sordid  creatures  of  no  value  (but  as 
they  are  his  creatures)  for  most  of  the  love  the  sons  of  men  pretend 
to  him.  The  devU  spake  truth  of  most  men,  though  not  of  Job, 
when  he  said  (Job  i.  9) :  "  They  love  not  God  for  naught ;"  but  while 
he  makes  a  hedge  about  them  and  their  families,  whilst  he  blesseth 
the  works  of  their  hands,  and  increaseth  their  honor  in  the  land. 
It  is  like  Peter's  sharp  reproof  of  his  Master,  when  he  spake  of  the 
ill-usage,  even  to  death,  he  was  to  meet  with  at  Jerusalem :  "  This 
shall  not  be  unto  thee."  It  was  as  much  out  of  love  to  himself,  as 
zeal  for  his  Master's  interest,  knowing  his  Master  could  not  be  in 
such  a  storm  without  some  drops  lighting  upon  himself  All  the 
apostasies  of  men  in  the  world  are  witnesses  to  this;  they  fawn  whilst 
they  may  have  a  prosperous  profession,  but  will  not  bear  one  chip  of 
the  cross  for  the  mterest  of  God;  they  would  partake  of  his  blessmgn, 
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bat  not  endure  the  prick  of  a  lance  for  him,  as  those,  that  admired 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and  shrunk  at  his  sufferings.  A  time 
of  trial  discovers  these  mercenary  souls  to  be  more  lovers  of  them- 
selves than  their  Maker.  This  is  a  pretended  love  of  friendship  to 
Gk)d,  but  a  real  love  to  a  lust,  only  to  gain  by  God,  A  good  man's 
temper  is  contrary :  "  Quench  hefi,  bum  heaven,"  said  a  holy  man, 
"I  will  love  and  fear  my  God." 

2.  It  is  evident,  in  aostinence  from  some  sins,  not  because  they 
offend  (jod,  but  because  they  are  against  the  interest  of  some  other 
beloved  corruption,  or  a  bar  to  something  men  hunt  after  in  the 
world.  When  temperance  is  cherished  not  to  honor  God,  but  pre- 
serve a  crazy  carcase ;  prodigality  forsaken,  out  of  a  humor  of  ava- 
rice ;  uncleanness  forsaien,  not  out  of  a  hatred  of  lust,  but  love  to 
their  money ;  declining  a  denial  of  the  interest  and  truth  of  God,  not 
out  of  affection  to  them,  but  an  ambitious  zeal  for  their  own  reputa- 
tion. There  is  a  kind  of  conversion  from  sin,  when  God  is  not  made 
the  term  of  it  (Jer.  iv.  1) :  "  If  thou  wilt  retum^  O  Israel,  return 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.  ^^  When  we  forbear  sm  as  dogs  do  the 
meat  they  love:  they  forbear  not  out  of  a  hatred  of  the  carrion,  but 
jfear  of  the  cudgel ;  tnese  are  as  wicked  in  their  abstaining  from  sin, 
as  others  are  in  their  furious  committing  it.  Nothing  of  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  end  of  his  appointments  is  indeed  in  ^  this,  but  the 
conveniences  self  gathers  from  them.  Again,  many  of  the  motives 
the  generality  of  the  world  uses  to  their  friends  and  relations  to  draw 
them  from  vices,  are  drawn  from  self,  and  used  to  prop  up  natural 
or  sinful  self  in  them.  Come,  reform  yourselfj  take  other  courses, 
you  will  smut  your  reputation  and  be  despicable ;  you  will  destroy  • 
your  estate,  and  commence  a  beggar;  your  family  will  be  undone, 
and  you  may  rot  in  a  prison:  not  laying  close  to  them  the  duty  they 
owe  to  God,  the  dishonor  which  accrues  to  him  by  their  imworthy 
courses,  and  the  ingratitude  to  the  God  of  their  mercies ;  not  that 
the  other  motives  are  to  be  laid  aside  and  slighted.  Mint  and  cum- 
min may  be  tithed,  but  the  weightier  concerns  are  not  to  be  omitted ; 
but  this  shows  that  self  is  the  bias,  not  only  of  men  in  their  own 
course,  but  in  their  dealings  with  others;  what  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  him,  is  made  superior. 

8.  It  is  evident,  in  performing  duties  merely  for  a  selfish  interest : 
making  ourselves  the  end  of  religious  actions,  paying  a  homage  to 
that,  while  we  pretend  to  render  it  to  God  (Zech.  vii.  6) :  "  Did  you 
at  all  fast  unto  me,  even  unto  me  ?"  Things  ordained  by  Grod  may 
fiall  in  with  carnal  ends  affected  by  ourselves ;  and  then  religion  is 
not  kept  up  by  any  interest  of  God  in  the  conscience,  but  the  interest 
of  self  in  the  heart :  we  then  sanctify  not  the  name  of  God  in  tiie 
duty,  but  gratify  ourselves :  God  may  be  the  object,  self  is  the  end ; 
and  a  heavenly  object  is  made  subservient  to  a  carnal  design.    Hy- 

eKjrisy  passes  a  compliment  on  God^  and  is  called  flattery  (Psalm 
xviii  36) :  "  They  did  flatter  him  with  their  lips,"  &c.  They  gave 
him  a  parcel  of  good  words  for  their  own  preservation.  Flattery,  in 
llie  old  notion  among  the  heathens,  is  a  vice  more  peculiar  to  serve 
our  own  turn  and  purvey  for  the  belly :  they  knew  they  could  not 
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sabsiflt  withoTit  God,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  parcel  of  good  word^^ 
that  he  might  spare  them,  and  make  proyision  for  &em.  In*ael  is  an 
empty  vine,^  a  vine,  say  some,  with  large  branches  and  few  clusters, 
but  brings  forth  froit  to  himself:  while  they  professed  love  to  Goa 
with  their  Ups,  it  was  that  God  should  promote  their  covetous  de- 
signs, and  preserve  their  wealth  and  grandeur  ;>"  in  which  respect  a 
hypocrite  may  be  well  termed  a  religious  atheist,  an  atheist  masked 
irith  religion.  The  chief  arguments  which  prevail  with  many  men 
to  perform  some  duties  and  appear  religious,  are  the  same  that  Hamor 
md  Shechem  used  to  the  people  of  theii  city  to  submit  to  circmncis- 
ion,  viz,  the  engrossing  of  more  wealth  (Gen.  xxxiv.  21,  22) :  "  If 
every  male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they  are  circmncised,  shall 
not  their  cattle  and  their  substance,  and  every  beast  of  theirs,  be 
ours?"     This  is  seen, 

^1.)  In  imwieldiness  to  religious  duties  where  self  is  not  concerned. 
With  what  lively  thoughts  w2l  manv  approach  to  Grod,  when  a  reve- 
nue may  be  brought  in  to  support  their  own  ends  I    But  when  the 
concerns  of  God  only  are  in  it,  the  duty  is  not  the  delight,  but  the 
clog ;  such  feeble  devotions,  that  warm  not  the  soul,  unless  there  be 
something  of  self  to  give  stren^h  and  heat  to  them.   Jonah  was  sick 
of  his  work,  and  run  £rom  Qoa^  because  he  thought  he  should  get  no 
honor  by  his  message :  God's  mercy  would  discredit  his  prophecy." 
Thoughts  of  disadvanta^  cut  the  very  sinews  of  service.    You  may 
as  weU  persuade  a  mercnant  to  venture  all  his  estate  upon  the  incon- 
stant waves  without  hopes  of  gain,  as  prevail  with  a  natural  man  to 
be  serious  in  duty,  wiUiout  expectation  of  some  warm  advantage. 
"  What  profit  should  wc  have  if  we  pray  to  him  ?"  is  the  natuiul 
qaestion  (Job  xad.  15).     "What  profit  shall  I  have  if  I  be  cleansed 
from  my  sin  ?"  (Job  xxxv.  3).    I  shall  have  more  good  by  my  sin 
than  by  my  service.    It  is  for  God  that  I  danc^  before  the  ark,  saith 
David,  therefore  I  will  be  more  vile  (2  Sam.  vi.  22).    It  is  for  self 
that  I  pray,  saith  a  natural  man,  therefore  I  will  be  more  warm  and 
quick.     Ordinances  of  God  are  observed  only  as  a  point  of  interest, 
and  prayer  is  often  most  fervent,  when  it  is  least  godly,  and  most 
selfisn ;  carnal  ends  and  affections  will  pour  out  lively  expressions. 
If  there  be  no  delight  in  the  means  that  lead  to  God,  mere  is  no  de- 
hgfat  in  God  himself;  because  love  is  appeiiitis  unionisj  a  desire  of 
imion ;  and  where  the  object  is  desirable,  the  means  that  brings  us 
to  it  would  be  delightful  too. 

(2.)  In  calling  upon  God  only  in  a  time  of  necessity.  How  offi- 
cious will  men  be  m  affliction,  to  that  God  whom  they  neglect  in 
their  prosperity  1  '^  When  he  slew  them,  then  they  sought  him,  and 
they  returned  and  inquired  after  God,  and  they  remembered  that 
Qoa  was  their  rock*'  Q?salm  Ixxviii.  84).  They  remembered  him 
under  the  scourge,  and  forgot  him  imder  his  smiles :  thev  visit  the 
throne  of  grace,  knock  loud  at  heaven's  gates,  and  ffive  Grod  no  rest 
for  their  eariy  and  importunate  devotions  when  under  distress :  but 
irhen  their  desires  are  answered,  and  the  rod  removed,  they  stand 
aloof  fit>m  him,  and  rest  upon  their  own  bottom,  as  Jer.  iL  81 :  '*  We 
ue  kmls ;  we  will  come  no  more  unto  thee."    When  we  have  need 
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of  Ilim,  he  shall  find  us  clients  at  his  gate ;  and  when  we  have  served 
car  turn,  he  hears  no  more  of  us :  like  Noah's  dove  sent  out  of  the 
ark,  that  returned  to  him  when  she  found  no  rest  on  the  earth,  but 
came  not  back  when  she  found  a  footing  elsewhere.  How  often  do 
men  apply  themselves  to  God,  when  they  have  some  business  for 
him  to  do  for  them !  And  then  too,  they  are  loth  to  put  it  solely 
into  his  hand  to  manage  it  for  his  own  honor ;  but  they  presume  to 
be  his  directors,  that  he  may  manage  it  for  their  glory.  Self  spurs 
men  on  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  they  desire  to  be  ftimished  with 
some  mercy  they  want,  or  to  have  the  clouds  of  some  judgments 
which  they  fear  olown  over :  this  is  not  affection  to  God,  but  to  our- 
selves :  as  the  Bomans  worshipped  a  quartan  ague  as  a  goddess,  and 
Timorem  and  Pallorem,  fear  and  paleness,  as  gods ;  not  out  of  any 
affection  they  had  to  the  disease  or  the  passion,  but  for  fear  to  receive 
any  hurt  by  them.  Again,  when  we  have  gained  the  mercy  we 
need,  how  httle  do  we  warm  our  souls  with  the  consideration  oi  that 
God  that  gave  it,  or  lay  out  the  mercy  in  his  service !  We  are  im- 
portunate to  have  him  our  friend  in  our  necessities,  and  are  ungrate- 
fully careless  of  him,  and  his  injuries  he  suffers  by  us  or  others. 
When  he  hath  discharged  us  from  the  rock  where  we  stuck,  we  leave 
him,  as  having  no  more  need  of  him,  and  able  to  do  well  enough 
without  him ;  as  if  we  were  petty  gods  ourselves,  and  only  wanted 
a  lift  from  him  at  first.  This  is  not  to  glorify  God  as  God,  but  as 
our  servant ;  not  an  honoring  of  God,  but  a  self-seeking :  he  would 
hardly  beg  at  God's  door,  if  he  could  pleasure  himself  without  him. 

(8.)  In  begging  his  assistance  to  our  own  prefects.  When  we  lay 
the  plot  of  our  own  affairs,  and  then  come  to  God,  not  for  counsel 
but  blessing,  self  only  shall  give  us  counsel  how  to  act ;  but  because 
we  believe  there  is  a  God  that  governs  the  world,  we  will  desire  him 
to  contribute  success.  ^  God  is  not  considted  with  till  the  counsel  of 
self  be  fixed ;  then  God  must  be  the  executor  of  our  wiU.  Self  must 
be  the  principal,  and  God  the  instrument  to  hatch  what  we  have 
contrived.  It  is  worse  when  we  beg  of  Gt)d  to  favor  some  sinftd 
aim ;  the  Psalmist  implies  this  fPsalm  Ixvi.  18) :  "  If  I  regard  in- 
iquity in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me."  Iniquity  regarded 
as  the  aim  in  prayer,  renders  the  prayer  successless,  and  the  suppli- 
ant an  atheist,  in  debasing  God  to  back  his  lust  by  his  holy  provi- 
dence. The  disciples  had  determined  revenge;  and  because  they 
could  not  act  it  without  their  Master,  they  would  have  him  be  their 
second  in  their  vindictive  passion  (Luke  ix.  55) :  "  Call  for  fire  from 
heaven."  We  scarce  seek  God  till  we  have  modelled  the  whole  con- 
trivance in  our  own  brains,  and  resolved  upon  the  methods  of  per- 
fi^rmance ;  as  though  there  were  not  a  fulness  of  wisdom  in  Goa  to 
guide  us  in  our  resolves,  as  well  as  power  to  breathe  success  upon 
tnem. 

(4.)  In  impatience  upon  the  reftisal  of  our  desires.  How  often  do 
men's  spirits  rise  against  God,  when  he  steps  not  in  with  the  assist- 
ance they  want!  If  the  glory  of  God  swayed  more  with  them  than 
iheir  private  interest,  they  would  let  God  be  judge  of  his  own  glory, 
and  rather  ma^ify  his  wisdom  than  complain  of  his  want  of  good- 
ness.   Selfish  hearts  will  charge  God  with  neglect  of  them,  if  he  be 
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not  as  quick  in  their  supplies  as  they  are  in  their  desires ;  like  those 
in  Isa.  Iviii  3,  "  Wherefore  have  we  fasted,  say  they,  and  thou  seest 
not?  wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  souls,  and  thou  takest  no 
knowledge  ?"  When  we  aim  at  God's  glory  in  our  importunities, 
we  shall  fall  down  in  humble  submissions  when  he  denies  us ;  whereas 
self  riseth  up  in  bold  exi>ostulations,  as  if  God  were  our  servant, 
and  had  neglected  the  service  he  owed  us,  not  to  come  at  our  call. 
We  over- value  the  satisfactions  of  self  above  the  honor  of  Gt)d.  Be- 
sides, if  what  we  desire  be  a  sin,  our  impatience  at  a  refusal  is  more 
intolerable :  it  is  an  anger,  that  God  will  not  lay  aside  Ids  holiness 
to  serve  our  corruption. 

(5.)  In  the  actual  aims  men  have  in  their  duties.     In  prayer  for 
temporal  things,  when  we  desire  health  for  our  own  ease,  wealth  for 
oar  own  sensuality,  strength  for  our  revenge,  children  for  the  increase 
of  our  family,  gira  for  our  applause ;  as  Simon  Magus  did  the  Holy 
Ghost :  or,  when  some  of  those  ends  are  aimed  at,  this  is  to  desire 
God  not  to  serve  himself  of  us,  but  to  be  a  servant  to  our  worldly  in- 
terest, our  vain  glory,  the  greatening  of  our  names,  &c.    In  spiritual 
mercies  begged  for ;  when  pardon  of  sin  is  desired  only  for  our  own 
securi^  from  eternal  vengeance ;  sanctification  desired  only  to  make 
us  fit  K>r  everlasting  blessedness ;  peace  of  conscience,  only  that  we 
may  lead  our  lives  more  comfortaolv  in  the  world ;  when  we  have 
not  actual  intentions  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  when  our  thoughts  of 
God's  honor  are  overtopped  by  the  aims  of  self-advantage :  not  but 
that  as  God  hath  pressed  us  to  those  things  by  motives  drawn  from 
the  blessedness  derived  to  ourselves  by  them,  so  we  may  desire  them 
with  a  respect  to  ourselves ;  but  this  respect  must  be  contained  within 
the  due  banks,  in  subordination  to  the  glory  of  God,  not  above  it, 
nor  in  an  equal  balance  with  it®    That  whicn  is  nourishing  or  medi- 
cinal in  the  first  or  second  degree,  is  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  degree 
mere  destructive  poison.    Let  us  consider  it  seriously ;  though  a  duty 
be  heavenly,  doth  not  some  base  end  smut  us  in  it  r     [1.]  How  is  it 
with  our  confessions  of  sin  ?     Are  they  not  more  to  procure  our 
pardon,  than  to  shame  ourselves  before  God,  or  to  be  freed  from  the 
chains  that  hinder  us  from  bringing  him  the  glory  for  which  we  were 
created ;  or  more  to  partake  of  his  oenefits,  than  to  honor  him  in  ac- 
knowledging the  rights  of  his  justice  ?     Do  we  not  bewail  sin  as  it 
hath  ruined  us,  not  as  it  opposed  the  holiness  of  God  ?    Do  we  not 
shuffle  with  God,  and  coniess  one  sin,  while  we  reserve  another;  as 
if  we  would  allure  God  by  declaring  our  dislike  of  one,  to  give  us 
Uberty  to  commit  wantonness  with  another ;  not  to  abhor  ourselves, 
but  to  daub  with  God.     [2.]  Is  it  any  better  in  our  private  and  family 
worship  ?    Are  not  such  assemblies  firequented  by  some,  where  some 
upon  whom  they  have  a  dependence  may  eye  them,  and  have  a 
better  opinion  of  them,  and  affection  to  them  ?     If  God  were  the  sole 
end  of  our  hearts,  woiild  they  not  be  as  glowing  imder  the  sole  eye 
of  Qody  as  our  tongues  or  carriages  are  seemingly  serious  under  the 
eye  of  man  ^     Are  not  fiunUy  duties  performed  by  some  that  their 
TOices  may  V  b<wrd,  and  their  reputation  supported  among  godly 
no.gSv^^^  '     ""S.}  Is  not  the  charity  of  many  men  tainted  with  this 

•  Oariuai,  Part  III.  p.  887. 
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end — sel^P  as  the  Pharisees  were,  while  they  set  the  miserable  object 
before  them,  but  not  the  Lord ;  bestowing  alms  not  so  much  upon 
die  necessities  of  the  people,  as  the  friendship  we  owe  them  for  some 
particular  respects ;  or  casting  our  bread  upon  those  waters  which 
stream  down  m  the  sight  of  the  world,  that  our  doles  may  be  visible 
to  them,  and  commended  by  them ;  or  when  we  think  to  oblige  God 
to  pardon  our  transgressions,  as  if  we  merited  it  and  heaven  too  at 
his  hands,  by  bestowing  a  few  pence  upon  indigent  persons  ?  And 
[4.]  Is  it  not  the  same  with  the  reproots  of  men?  is  not  heat  and 
AUffer  carried  out  with  full  sail  when  our  worldly  interest  is  prejudiced 
and  becalmed  in  the  concerns  of  God  ?  Do  not  many  masters  re- 
prove their  servants  with  more  vehemency  for  the  neglect  of  their 
trade  and  business,  than  the  neglect  of  divine  duties ;  and  that  upon 
religious  arguments,  pretending  the  honor  of  God  that  they  may 
mind  their  own  interest  ?  But  when  they  are  negligent  in  what 
they  owe  to  God,  no  noise  is  made,  they  pass  without  rebuke ;  is  not 
this  to  make  God  and  religion  a  stale  to  their  own  ends  ?  It  is  a 
part  of  atheism  not  to  regard  the  injuries  done  to  God,  as  Tiberius,.^ 
"  Let  God's  wrongs  be  looked  to  or  cared  for  by  himself."  [5.]  Is 
it  not  thus  in  our  seeming  zeal  for  religion  ?  as  Demetrius  and  the 
craftsmen  at  Ephesus  cried  up  aloud  the  greatness  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,  not  out  of  any  true  zeal  they  had  for  Her,  but  their  gain, 
which  was  increased  by  the  confluence  of  her  worshippers,  and  the 
lale  of  her  own  shrines  (Acts  xix.  24,  28). 

4.  In  making  use  of  the  name  of  God  to  countenance  our  sin. 
Wlien  we  set  up  an  opinion  that  is  a  friend  to  our  lusts,  and  then 
Jig  deep  into  the  Scnpture  to  find  crutches  to  support  it,  and  au- 
JihJUZG  our  practices ;  when  men  will  thank  God  for  what  they  have 
gOL  by  unlawful  means,  fathering  the  fruit  of  their  cheating  crafty 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  chapmen  upon  God ;  crediting  their  cozen- 
age b\  Lis  name,  as  men  do  brass  money,  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver, 
and  the  btamp  and  image  of  the  prince.  The  Jews  urge  the  law  of 
God  for  xho  crucifjdnff  his  Son  (John  xix.  7):  "  We  have  a  law,  and 
by  that  law  he  is  to  die,''  and  would  make  nim  a  party  in  their  pri- 
vate revenge.  Thus  often  when  we  have  fidtered  in  some  actions, 
we  wipe  our  mouths,  as  if  we  sought  God  more  than  our  own  inter- 
est, prostituting  the  sacred  name  and  honor  of  God,  either  to  hatch 
or  defend  some  uavorthy  lust  against  his  word.>^  Is  not  all  this  a 
high  degree  of  atheidm? 

1.  It  IS  a  vilifying  God,  an  abuse  of  the  highest  good.  Other  sins 
subject  the  creature  and  outward  things  to  them,  but  acting  in  reli- 
gious services  for  self)  subjects  not  only  the  highest  concernments  of 
men's  souls,  but  the  Creator  himself  to  the  creature,  nay,  to  msike 
God  contribute  to  that  which  ia  the  pleasure  of  the  devil,  a  greater 
slight  than  to  cast  the  gifts  of  a  prince  to  a  herd  of  nasty  swine.  It 
were  more  excusable  to  serve  ourselves  of  God  upon  the  higher  ac- 
counts, such  that  materially  conduce  to  his  glory;  but  it  is  an  intol- 
erable wrong  to  make  him  and  his  ordiirances  caterers  for  our  own 
bellies,  as  t£ey  did:*  they  sacprifioed  the  n]^^>  cf  which  the  offerer 

f  Matt  W.  1.  1  Dei  injiriKV    J>wo  cure. 
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might  eat,  not  out  of  any  reference  to  God,  but  love  to  their  glut- 
tony; not  to  please  him,  out  feast  themselves.  The  belly  was  truly 
made  the  goo,  when  God  was  served  only  in  order  to  the  belly;  aa 
though  the  blessed  God  had  his  being,  and  his  ordinances  were  en* 
joined  to  pleasure  their  foolish  and  wanton  appetites ;  as  though  Uie 
work  of  Gt>d  were  only  to  patronize  unrighteous  ends,  and  be  as  bad 
as  themselves,  and  become  a  pander  to  their  corrupt  affections.  ' 

2.  Because  it  is  a  vilifying  of  God,  it  is  an  undeifying  or  dethron- 
ing God.  It  is  an  acting  as  if  we  were  the  lords,  and  God  our  vassal ; 
a  setting  up  those  secular  ends  in  the  place  of  God,  who  ought  to  be 
our  ultimate  end  in  every  action ;  to  whom  a  glory  is  as  due,  ^  his 
mercy  to  us  is  utterly  immerited  by  us.  He  that  tninks  to  cheat  and 
put  the  fool  upon  God  by  his  pretences,  doth  not  heartily  believe  there 
IS  such  a  being.  He  could  not  have  the  notion  of  a  God,  without 
that  of  omniscience  and  justice ;  an  eye  to  see  the  cheat,  and  an  arm 
to  punish  it.  The  notion  of  the  one  would  direct  him  ia  the  manner 
of  nis  services,  and  the  sense  of  the  other  would  scare  him  from  the 
cherishing  his  unworthy  ends.  He  that  serves  God  with  a  sole  re- 
Sfiect  to  himself  is  prepared  for  any  idolatry ;  his  religion  shall  warp 
with  the  times  and  his  interest ;  he  shall  deny  the  true  God  for  an 
idol,  when  his  worldly  interest  shall  advise  him  to  it,  and  pay  the 
same  reverence  to  the  basest  image,  which  he  pretends  now  to  pay 
to  God ;  as  the  Israelites  were  as  real  for  idolatry  under  their  basest 
princes,  as  they  were  pretenders  to  the  true  religion  under  those  that 
were  pious,  before  I  come  to  the  use  of  this,  give  me  leave  to  evince 
this  practical  atheism  by  two  other  considerations. 

1.  Unworthy  imaginations  of  God.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God :"  that  is,  he  is  not  such  a  God  as  you  report 
him  to  be ;  this  is  meant  by  their  being  "  corrupt,"  in  the  second 
verse,  corrupt  being  taken  for  playing  the  idolaters  (Exod.  xxxii,  7). 
We  cannot  comprSiend  God ;  if  we  could,  we  should  cease  to  oe 
finite ;  and  because  we  cannot  comprehend  him,  we  erect  strange 
images  of  him  in  our  fsmcies  and  affections.  And  since  guilt  came 
upon  us,  because  we  cannot  root  out  the  notions  of  God,  we  would 
debase  the  majesty  and  nature  of  God,  that  we  may  have  some  ease 
in  our  consciences,  and  lie  down  with  some  comfort  in  the  sparks  of 
our  own  kindling.  Tins  is  universal  in  men  by  nature.  "  God  is 
not  in  all  his  thoughts  f^  not  in  any  of  his  thoughts,  according  the 
excellency  of  his  nature  and  greatness  of  his  majesty.  As  the  heathen 
did  not  glorify  God  as  God,  so  neither  do  they  conceive  of  God  as 
God ;  they  are  all  infected  with  some  one  or  other  ill  oj>inion  of  him, 
thinking  nim  not  so  holy,  powerful,  just,  good,  as  he  is,  and  as  the 
natural  force  of  the  human  understanding  might  arrive  to.  We  join 
a  new  notion  of  God  in  our  vain  fancies,  and  represent  him  not  as  he 
is,  but  as  we  would  have  him  to  be,  fit  for  our  own  use,and  suited  to 
our  own  pleasure.  We  set  that  active  power  of  imagination  on 
work,  and  there  comes  out  a  god  (a  calf)  wnom  we  own  for  a  notion 
of  God.  Adam  cast  him  into  so  narrow  a  mould,  as  to  think  that 
lmnael£  who  had  newly  sprouted  up  by  his  almighty  power,  was  fit 
to  be  his  oooival  in  Imowledge,  ana  had  vain  hopes  to  grasp  ai 
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mucli  t8  infiniteness ;  if  he,  in  his  first  declining,  begun  to  have  such 
a  conceit,  it  is  no  doubt  but  we  have  as  bad  under  a  mass  of  corrup- 
tion. When  holjjr  Agur  speaks  of  God,  he  cries  out  that  he  had  not 
"  the  understanding  of  a  man,  nor  the  knowledge  of  the  holy ;""  he 
did  not  think  rationally  of  God,  as  man  might  by  his  strength  at  his 
first  creation.  There  are  as  many  carved  images  of  God  as  there  are 
minds  of  men,  and  as  monstrous  shapes  as  those  corruptions  into 
which  they  would  transform  him.     Hence  sprang, 

1.  Idolatry.  Vain  imaginations  first  set  afloat  and  kept  up  this 
in  the  world.  Vain  imaginations  of  the  God  "  whose  glory  they 
changed  into  the  image  of  corruptible  man."*  They  had  set  up  vain 
images  of  him  in  their  fancy,  before  they  set  up  idolatrous  represen- 
tations of  him  in  their  temples ;  the  likening  nim  to  those  iaols  of 
wood  and  stone,  and  various  metals,  were  the  fruit  of  an  idea  erected 
in  their  own  minds.  This  is  a  mighty  debasing  the  Divine  nature,  and 
rendering  him  no  better  than  that  base  and  stupid  matter  they  make 
the  visible  object  of  their  adoration ;  equalling  him  with  those  base 
creatures  they  think  worthy  to  be  the  representations  of  him.  Yet 
how  far  did  this  crime  spread  itself  in  all  corners  of  the  world,  not 
only  among  the  more  barbarous  and  ignorant,  but  the  more  polished 
and  civilized  nations  I  Judea  only,  where  God  had  placed  the  ark 
of  his  presence,  being  free  from  it,  in  some  intervals  of  time  onlj 
after  some  sweeping  judgment.  And  though  they  vomited  up  their 
idols  under  some  sharp  scourge,  they  licked  them  up  again  aiter  the 
heavens  were  cleared  over  their  heads :  the  whole  book  of  Judges 
makes  mention  of  it.  And  though  an  evangelical  light  hath  chased 
that  idolatry  away  from  a  great  part  of  the  world,  yet  the  principle 
remaining  coins  more  spiritual  idols  in  the  heart,  wnich  are  brought 
before  Gx)d  in  acts  of  worship. 

2.  Hence  all  superstition  received  its  rise  and  growth.  When  we 
mint  a  god  according  to  our  own  complexion,  like  to  us  in  mutable 
and  various  passions,  soon  angry  and  soon  appeased,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  invent  ways  of  pleasing  him  after  we  have  offended  him, 
and  think  to  expiate  the  sin  of  our  souls  by  some  melancholy  devo- 
tions and  self-chastisements.  Superstition  is  nothing  else  but  an  im- 
scriptural  and  unrevealed  dread  of  God.y  When  they  imagined  him 
a  rigorous  and  severe  master,  they  cast  about  for  ways  to  mitigate 
him  whom  they  thought  so  hard  to  be  pleased :  a  very  mean  thought 
of  him,  as  if  a  slight  and  pompous  devotion  could  as  easily  bribe  and 
flatter  him  out  of  his  rigors,  as  a  few  good  words  or  baubling  rattles 
could  please  and  quiet  little  children ;  and  whatsoever  pleased  us, 
could  please  a  God  infinitely  above  us.  Such  narrow  conceits  had 
the  Philistines,  when  they  thought  to  still  the  anger  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  whom  they  thought  they  possessed  in  the  ark,  with  the  pres- 
ent of  a  few  golden  mice.*  All  the  superstition  this  day  living  in 
the  world  is  built  upon  this  foundation :  so  natural  it  is  to  man  to 
pull  God  down  to  his  own  imaginations,  rather  than  raise  his  imagi- 
nations up  to  God.  Hence  doth  arise  also  the  diffidence  of  his  mercy, 
though  they  repent;  measuring  God  by  the  contracted  models  or 
their  own  spirits ;  as  though  his  nature  were  as  difficult  to  pardon 

■  ProT.  xxz.  2,  8.  '  Rom.  L  21-28.  f  Aeiaidatfiovia.  ■  1  Sam.  ▼!  3,  4. 
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their  offenoes  against  him,  as  they  are  to  remit  wrongs  done  to  them* 
selves. 

3.  Hence  spring  all  presumption,  the  common  disease  of  the 
«rorli  All  the  wickedness  in  the  world,  which  is  nothing  else  but 
presmning  upon  God,  rises  from  the  ill  interpretations  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  breaking  out  upon  them  in  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence.  The  corruption  of  man^s  nature  engendered  by  those 
notions  of  goodness  a  monstrous  birth  of  vain  imaginations ;  not  of 
themselves  primarily,  but  of  God ;  whence  arose  all  that  folly  and 
darkness  in  their  mmds  and  conversations  (Bom.  i.  20,  21).  They 
glorified  him  not  as  God,  but,  according  to  themselves,  imagined 
him  good  that  themselves  might  be  bad ;  fancied  him  so  indulgent, 
as  to  neglect  his  own  honor  for  their  sensuality.  How  doth  the  \m- 
dean  person  represent  him  to  his  own  thoughts,  but  as  a  goat ;  the 
murderer  as  a  tiger ;  the  sensual  person  as  a  swine ;  while  they  fency 
a  God  indulgent  to  their  crimes  without  their  repentance  1  As  the 
image  on  the  seal  is  stamped  upon  the  wax,  so  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  are  printed  upon  the  actions.  God's  patience  is  apprehended 
to  be  an  approbation  of  their  vices,  and  from  the  consideration  of  his 
forbearance,  they  &shion  a  god  that  they  believe  will  smile  upon 
their  crimes.  They  imagine  a  god  that  plays  with  them ;  and  though 
he  threatens  doth  it  only  to  scare,  but  means  not  as  he  speaks.  A 
god  they  fancy  like  themselves,  that  would  do  as  they  would  do, 
not  be  angry  for  what  they  count  a  light  offence  (Psalm  1.  21): 
"  Thou  thoughtest  I  was  such  a  one  as  thyself;"  that  God  and  they 
were  exactly  alike  as  two  tallies.  "  Our  wilful  misapprehensions  of 
God  are  the  cause  of  our  misbehavior  in  all  his  worsmp.  Our  slov- 
enly and  lazy  services  tell  him  to  his  face  what  slight  thoughts  and 
apprehensions  we  have  of  him."*  Compare  these  two  together. 
Superstition  ariseth  from  terrifying  misapprehensions  of  God :  pre- 
sumption from  self-pleasing  thoughts.  One  represents  him  only  rig- 
orous, and  the  other  careless.  One  makes  us  over-officious  in  serv- 
ing him  by  our  own  rules;  and  the  other  over-bold  in  offending  him 
according  to  our  humors.  The  want  of  a  true  notion  of  God's  justice 
makes  some  men  slight  him ;  and  the  want  of  a  true  apprehension 
of  his  goodness  makes  others  too  servile  in  their  approaches  to  him. 
One  makes  us  careless  of  duties,  and  the  other  makes  us  look  on 
them  rather  as  physic  than  food ;  an  unsupportable  penance,  than 
a  desirable  privilege.  In  this  case  hell  is  the  principle  of  duty  per- 
formed to  heaven.  The  superstitious  man  believes  God  hath  scarce 
mercy  to  pardon ;  the  presumptuous  man  beUeves  he  hath  no  such 
perfection  as  justice  to  punish.  The  one  makes  him  insignificant  to 
what  he  desires,  kindness  and  goodness ;  the  other  renders  him  in- 
ognificant  to  what  he  fears,  his  vindictive  justice.  What  between 
the  idolater,  the  superstitious,  the  presumptuous  person,  God  should 
look  like  no  God  m  the  world.  These  imwortny  imaginations  of 
God  are  likewise, 

2.  A  vilifying  of  him.  Debasing  the  Creator  to  be  a  creature  of 
^ir  own  fimcies;  putting  their  own  stamp  upon  him ;  and  &shion- 
ing  him  not  aceoroing  to  that  beautifiil  unage  he  impressed  upon 
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them  Ir^  creation;  but  the  defaced  image  the;^  inherit  by  thdr  fid^ 
and  which  is  worse,  the  image  of  the  devil  winch  spread  itself  over 
them  at  their  revolt  and  apostasy.  Were  it  possible  to  see  a  picture 
of  God,  according  to  the  mncies  of  men,  it  would  be  tie  most  mon- 
strous being,  such  a  Gtod  that  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be.  We  honor 
Grod  when  we  have  worthy  opinions  of  him  suitable  to  his  nature; 
when  we  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  of  unbounded  loveliness  and  per- 
fection. We  detract  from  him  when  we  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities 
as  would  be  a  horrible  disgrace  to  a  wise  and  good  man  as  injustice 
and  impurity.  Thus  men  debase  God  when  tney  invert  his  order, 
and  would  create  him  according  to  their  image,  as  he  first  created 
them  according  to  his  own ;  and  think  him  not  worthy  to  be  a  Gbd, 
unless  he  fiilly  answer  the  mould  they  would  cast  him  into,  and  be 
what  is  unworthy  of  his  nature.  Men  do  not  conceive  of  God  as  he 
would  have  them ;  but  he  must  be  what  they  would  have  him,  one 
of  their  own  shaping. 

1.  This  is  worse  than  idolatry.  The  grossest  idolater  commits  not 
a  crime  so  heinous,  by  changing  his  glory  into  the  image  of  creeping 
things  and  senseless  creatures,  as  the  imagining  God  to  be  as  one  of 
our  sinful  selves,  and  likening  him  to  those  filthy  images  we  erect  in 
our  fancies.  One  makes  him  an  earthly  God,  like  an  earthly  creature; 
the  other  fancies  him  an  unjust  and  impure  God,  like  a  wicked  crea- 
ture. One  sets  up  an  image  of  him  in  the  earth,  which  is  his  foot- 
stool ;  the  other  sets  up  an  image  of  him  in  the  heart,  which  ought 
to  be  his  throne. 

2.  It  is  worse  than  absolute  atheism,  or  a  denial  of  God.  ^^Dignius 
credimua  non  esse,  quodcunque  rum  ita  faeritf  tU  esse  deberet,^^^  was  the 
opinion  of  Tertullian.  It  is  more  commendable  to  think  him  not  to 
be,  than  to  think  him  such  a  one  as  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature. 
Better  to  deny  his  existence,  than  deny  his  perfection.  No  wise  man 
but  would  rather  have  his  memory  rot,  than  be  accounted  infamous, 
and  would  be  more  obliged  to  him  that  should  deny  that  ever  he  had 
a  being  in  the  world,  than  to  say  he  did  indeed  live,  but  he^was  a 
sot,  a  ^bauched  person,  and  a  man  not  to  be  trusted.  When  we  ap- 
prehend God  deceitful  in  his  promises,  unrighteous  in  his  threaten- 
mgs,  unwilling  to  pardon  upon  repentance,  or  resolved  to  pardon 
notwithstanding  impenitency :  these  are  things  either  unworthy  of 
the  nature  of  God,  or  contrary  to  that  revelation  he  hath  given  of 
himself.  Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  been  bom  than  be  forever 
miserable ;  so  better  to  be  thought  no  God,  than  represented  impo- 
tent or  negligent,  unjust  or  deceitful;  which  are  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  God  than  hell  can  be  to  the  greatest  criminal.  In  this  sense 
perhaps  the  apostle  affirms  the  Gentiles  (Eph.  ii.  12)  to  be  such  as  are 
"  without  God  in  the  world ;"  as  being  more  atheists  in  adoring  Gtod 
under  such  notions  as  they  commonly  did,  than  if  they  had  acknowl- 
edged no  Gtod  at  all. 

3.  This  is  evident  by  our  natural  desire  to  be  distant  frora  him, 
and  unwillingness  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  him.  Sin  set  us  first 
at  a  distance  fix)m  Gtod ;  ana  every  new  act  of  gross  sin  estrangeih 
us  more  from  him,  and  indiiq)oseth  us  more  for  him :  it  makes  us 
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both  a&aid  and  ashamed  to  be  near  him.  Sensual  men  were  of  this 
6ame  that  Job  discourseth  of  (oh.  xxi  7-9,  14,  15).  Where  grace 
leigns,  the  nearer  to  God  the  more  vigorous  the  motion;  the  nearer 
anything  approaches  to  us,  that  is  trie  object  of  our  desires,  the 
more  eagerly  do  we  press  forward  to  it :  but  our  blood  riseth  at  the 
i^proaches  of  anythmg  to  which  we  have  an  aversion.  We  have 
naturally  a  loathing  of  God's  coming  to  us  or  our  return  to  him :  we 
seek  not  after  him  as  our  happiness ;  and  when  he  offers  himseli^  we 
like  it  not,  but  put  a  disgrace  upon  him  in  choosing  other  things 
before  him.  God  and  we  are  naturally  at  as  great  a  diSiance,  as  light 
and  darkness,  life  and  death,  heaven  and  hell.  The  stronger  impres- 
sion of  God  anything  hath,  the  more  we  fly  from  it  The  glory  of 
God  in  reflection  upon  Moses'  £Eice  scared  the  Israelites ;  they  who 
had  desired  God  to  speak  to  them  by  Moses,  when  they  saw  a  signal 
impression  of  God  upon  his  countenance,  were  afraid  to  come  near 
him,  as  they  were  before  unwilling  to  come  near  to  God.©  Not  that 
the  blessed  God  is  in  his  own  nature  a  firightftd  object;  but  our  own 
guilt  renders  him  so  to  us,  and  ourselves  indisposed  to  converse  with 
him ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  as  irksome  to  a  distempered  eye,  as  it 
is  in  its  own  nature  desirable  to  a  sound  one.  The  saints  themselves 
have  had  so  much  frailty,  that  they  have  cried  out,  that  they  wefe 
imdone,  if  they  had  any  more  than  ordinary  discoveries  of  God  made 
imto  them ;  as  if  they  wished  him  more  remote  from  them.  Vileness 
cannot  endure  the  splendor  of  majesty,  nor  guilt  the  gloiy  of  a  judge. 

We  have  naturally,  1.  No  desire  of  remembrance  of  him,  2.  Or 
converse  with  him,  3.  Or  thorough  return  to  him,  4.  Or  close  imita- 
tion of  him :  as  if  there  were  not  any  such  being  as  God  in  the  world ; 
or  as  if  we  wished  there  were  none  at  all ;  so  feeble  and  spiritless  are 
our  thoughts  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

1.  No  desire  for  the  remembrance  of  him.  How  delightful  are 
other  things  in  our  minds  I  How  burdensome  the  memories  of  God, 
from  whom  we  have  our  being  I  With  what  pleasure  do  we  contem- 
plate the  nature  of  creatures,  even  of  flies  and  toads,  while  our  minds 
tire  in  the  search  of  Him,  who  hath  bestowed  upon  us  our  knowing 
and  meditating  &culties  1  Though  God  shows  himself  to  us  in  every 
creature,  in  the  meanest  weed  as  weU  as  the  highest  heavens,  and  is 
more  apparent  in  them  to  our  reasons  than  themselves  can  be  to  our 
sense ;  yet  though  we  see  them,  we  will  not  behold  God  in  them :  we 
irill  view  them  to  please  our  sense,  to  improve  our  reason  in  their 
natural  perfections;  but  pass  by  the  consideration  of  God's  perfec- 
tions so  visibly  beaming  from  tnem.  Thus  we  play  the  beasts  and 
atheists  in  the  very  exercise  of  reason,  and  neglect  our  Creator  to 
gratify  our  sense,  as  though  the  pleasure  of  that  were  more  desirable 
than  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  desire  of  our  souls  is  not  towards 
his  name  and  the  remembrance  of  him,^  when  we  set  not  ourselves 
in  a  poetuie  to  feast  our  souls  with  deep  and  serious  meditations  of 
him ;  have  a  thought  of  him,  onljr  by  the  bjre  and  away,  as  if  we 
weie  afraid  of  too  intimate  acouaintance  with  him.  ^e  not  the 
ftong^ts  of  God  raiher  our  invaders  than  our  guests;  seldom  invited 
to  reside  aad  take  iq>  their  home  in  our  hearts  r  Have  we  not^  when 
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they  have  broke  in  upon  ns,  bid  tbem  depart  from  us,®  and  warned 
them  to  come  no  more  upon  our  groimd ;  sent  them  packing  as  soon 
as  we  could,  and  were  glad  when  they  were  gone  ?  And  when  they 
have  departed,  have  we  not  often  been  afraid  they  should  return 
again  upon  lis,  and  therefore  looked  about  for  other  inmates,  things 
not  good,  or  if  good,  infinitely  below  God,  to  possess  the  room  of  our 
hearts  before  any  thoughts  of  him  should  appear  again  ?  Have  we 
not  often  been  glad  of  excuses  to  shake  off  present  thoughts  of  him, 
and  when  we  have  wanted  real  ones,  founa  out  pretences  to  keep 
God  and  our  hearts  at  a  distance?  Is  not  this  a  part  of  atheism,  to 
be  so  imwiUing  to  employ  our  faculties  about  the  giver  of  them,  to 
refuse  to  exercise  them  in  a  way  of  a  grateful  remembrance  of  him ; 
as  though  they  were  none  of  his  gift,  but  our  own  acquisition ;  as 
though  the  God  that  truly  gave  them  had  no  right  to  them,  and  he 
that  thinks  on  us  every  day  in  a  wav  of  providence,  were  not  worthy 
to  be  thought  on  by  us  in  a  way  of  special  remembrance  ?  Do  not 
the  best,  that  love  the  remembrance  of  him,  and  abhor  this  natural 
averseness,  find,  that  when  they  would  think  of  God,  many  things 
tempt  them  and  t\im.  them  to  think  elsewhere  ?  Do  they  not  find 
their  apprehensions  too  feeble,  their  motions  too  dull,  and  the  im- 
{)ressions  too  slight?  This  natural  atheism  is  spread  over  human 
nature. 

2.  No  desire  of  converse  with  him.  The  word  "  remember"  in 
the  command  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  including  all  the 
duties  of  the  day,  and  the  choicest  of  our  lives,  implies  our  natural 
imwillingness  to  them,  and  forgetfulness  of  them.  God's  pressing 
this  command  with  more  reasons  than  the  rest,  manifests  tnat  man 
hath  no  heart  for  spiritual  duties.  No  spiritual  duty,  which  sets  us 
immediately  fece  to  fisice  with  God,  but  in  the  attempts  of  it  we  find 
naturally  a  resistance  from  some  powerful  principle ;  so  that  every 
one  may  subscribe  to  the  speech  of  the  apostle,  that  "  when  we  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  them."  No  reason  of  this  can  be  ren- 
dered, but  the  natural  temper  of  our  souls,  and  an  affecting  a  distance 
from  God  under  any  consideration :  for  though  our  guilt  first  made 
the  breach,  yet  this  aversion  to  a  converse  with  him  steps  up  without 
any  actual  reflections  upon  our  guilt,  which  may  render  God  terrible 
to  us  as  an  offended  judge.  Are  we  not  often  also,  in  our  attend- 
ance upon  him,  more  pleased  with  the  modes  of  worship  which 
gratify  our  fancy,  than  to  have  our  souls  inwardly  delighted  with  the 
object  of  worship  himself?  This  is  a  part  of  our  natural  atheism. 
To  cast  such  duties  off  by  total  neglect,  or  in  part  by  affecting  a 
coldness  in  them,  is  to  cast  off  the  fear  of  the  Lord.^  Not  to  call 
upon  God,  and  not  to  know  him,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  (Jer.  x. 
26).  Either  we  think  there  is  no  such  Being  in  the  world,  or  that 
he  is  so  sUght  a  one,  that  he  deserves  not  the  respect  he  calls  for; 
or  so  impotent  and  poor,  that  he  cannot  supply  wnat  our  necessities 
require. 

8.  No  desire  of  a  thorough  return  to  him.  The  first  man  fled  frt>m 
him  after  his  defection,  though  he  had  no  refuge  to  fly  to  but  the 
grace  of  his  Creator.    Cain  went  from  his  presence,  would  be  a  frigi- 
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ive  firom  Qod  rather  than  a  suppliant  to  him ;  when  by  fidth  in, 
and  application  of  the  promised  Bedeemer,  he  might  hare  escaped 
the  ¥rrath  to  oome  for  his  brother's  blood,  and  mitigated  the  sor* 
rows  he  was  justly  sentenced  to  bear  in  the  world.  Nothing  will 
separate  prodigal  man  firom  commoning  with  swine ;  and  make  him 
retom  to  his  fsither,  but  an  empty  trough :  have  we  but  husks  to 
feed  on,  we  shall  never  think  of  a  mther's  presence.  It  were  well  if 
our  sores  and  ind^ence  would  drive  us  to  him;  but  when  our 
stren^h  is  devoured,  we  wiD  not  "  return  to  the  Lord  our  God,  nor 
seek  him  for  all  this."?  Not  his  drawn  sword,  as  a  God  of  judmnent, 
nor  his  mighty  power,  as  a  Lord,  nor  his  open  arms^  as  the  Lorn  their 
God,  could  move  them  to  turn  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  towards 
him.  The  more  he  invites  us  to  partake  of  his  grace,  the  further  we 
ran  firom  him  to  provoke  his  wrath :  the  louder  Qod  called  them  by 
his  prophets,  the  closer  they  stuck  to  their  Baal.^  We  turn  our 
bacKs  when  he  stretches  out  his  hand,  stop  our  ears  when  he  lifts  up 
his  voice.  We  fly  from  him  when  he  courts  us,  and  shelter  ourselves 
in  any  bush  from  his  merciful  hand  that  would  lay  hold  upon  us ; 
nor  will  we  set  our  &ces  towards  him,  till  our  way  be  hedged  up 
with  thorns,  and  not  a  gap  left  to  creep  out  any  by-way.»  Whosoever 
is  brought  to  a  return,  puts  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  pain  of  striving : 
he  is  not  easily  brought  to  a  spiritual  subjection  to  God,  nor  persuaded 
to  a  surrender  at  a  summons,  but  sweetly  overpowered  by  storm,  and 
?ictoriously  drawn  into  the  arms  of  God.  God  stands  ready,  but  the 
heart  stands  off;  grace  is  full  of  entreaties,  and  the  soul  frill  of  ex- 
cuses ;  Divine  love  offers,  and  carnal  self-love  rejects.  Nothing  so 
pleases  us  as  when  we  are  farthest  from  him ;  as  if  anything  were 
more  amiable,  anything  more  desirable,  than  himself. 

4.  No  desire  of  any  close  imitation  of  him.     When  our  Saviour 
^ras  to  come  as  a  refiner's  fire,  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  the  cry  is, 
**  Who  shall  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?"  (Mai.  iii.  2,  3.)    Since  we 
are  alienated  firom  the  me  of  God,  we  desire  no  more  naturally  to 
lire  the  life  of  God,  than  a  toad,  or  any  other  animal,  desires  to  live 
the  life  of  a  man.    No  heart  that  knows  God  but  hath  a  holy  ambi- 
tion to  imitate  him.    No  soul  that  refuseth  him  for  a  copy,  but  is 
igQorant  of  his  excellency.    Of  this  temper  is  all  mankind  naturally. 
Man  in  corruption  is  as  loth  to  be  like  God  in  holiness,  as  Adam,  after 
his  creation,  was  desirous  to  be  like  God  in  knowledge;  his  posteri^ 
are  like  their  father,  who  soon  turned  his  back  upon  his  original  . 
copy.     What  can  be  worse  than  this  ?    Can  the  denial  of  his  being 
be  a  greater  injury  than  this  contempt  of  him ;  as  if  he  had  not 
goodness  to  deserve  our  remembrance,  nor  amiableness  fit  for  our 
convenie ;  as  if  he  were  not  a  Lord  fit  for  our  subjection,  nor  had  a 
holinesB  that  deserved  our  imitation  ?    For  the  use  of  this : — 

Use  L  It  serves  for  information. 

1.  It  gives  us  occasion  to  admire  the  wonderful  patience  and 
mercy  oi  God.  How  many  millions  of  practical  atheists  breathe 
every  day  in  his  air,  and  live  upon  his  bounty  who  deserve  to  be  in- 
habitants in  hell,  nUher  than  possessors  of  the  earth  I  An  infinite 
lDM>line88  is  ofEended,  an  infinite  jtistice  is  provoked;  yet  an  infinite  pa* 
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lience  forbears  the  punisliment,  and  an  infinite  goodness  relieves  on: 
wants:  the  more  we  had  merited  his  justice  and  forfeited  his  faroi 
the  more  is  his  affection  enhanced,  which  makes  his  hand  so  libera 
to  ns.  At  the  first  invasion  of  his  rights,  he  mitigates  the  terror  oi 
the  threatening  which  was  set  to  defend  his  law,  with  the  grace  of  i 
promise  to  relieve  and  recover  his  rebellious  creature^  Who  wonlc 
nave  looked  for  anything  but  tearing  thunders,  sweeping  judgments 
to  raze  up  the  foundations  of  the  apostate  world  r  But  oh,  ho¥ 
great  are  nis  bowels  to  his  aspiring  competitors!  Have  we  not  ex 
perimented  his  contrivances  for  our  good,  though  we  have  refusec 
him  for  our  happiness?  Has  he  not  opened  his  arms,  when  w< 
spumed  with  our  feet;  held  out  his  alluring  mercy,  when  we  hav< 
brandished  against  him  a  rebellious  sword?  Has  he  not  entreatec 
us  while  we  have  invaded  him,  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to  lose  ua 
who  are  ambitious  to  destroy  ourselves?  Has  he  yet  denied  us  th< 
care  of  his  providence,  while  we  have  denied  him  the  rights  of  hi 
honor,  and  would  appropriate  them  to  ourselves  ?  Has  the  sun  for 
borne  shining  upon  us,  though  we  have  shot  our  arrows  against  him! 
Have  not  our  beings  been  supported  by  his  goodness,  while  we  hav< 
endeavored  to  climb  up  to  his  throne ;  and  his  mercies  continued  t< 
charm  us,  while  we  have  used  them  as  weapons  to  injure  him  ?  Our  owi 
necessities  might  excite  us  to  own  him  as  our  happiness,  but  he  addi 
his  invitations  to  the  voice  of  our  wants.  Has  ne  not  promised  i 
kinffdom  to  those  that  would  strip  him  or  his  crown,  and  proclaime( 
paraon  upon  repentance  to  those  that  would  take  away  nis  glory' 
and  hath  so  twisted  together  his  own  end,  which  is  his  honor,  anc 
man's  true  end,  which  is  his  salvation,  that  a  man  cannot  truly  mine 
himself  and  his  own  salvation,  but  he  must  mind  God's  glory ;  anc 
cannot  be  intent  upon  God's  honor,  but  by  the  same  act  he  promoter 
himself  and  his  own  happiness?  so  loth  is  God  to  give  any  just  oc 
casion  of  dissatisfaction  to  his  creature,  as  well  as  dishonor  to  him 
self  All  those  wonders  of  his  mercy  are  enhanced  by  the  heinous 
ness  of  our  atheism ;  a  multitude  of  gracious  thougnts  from  hin 
above  the  multitude  of  contempts  from  us.i  What  rebels  in  actua 
arms  against  their  prince,  aiming  at  his  life,  ever  found  that  j&vo: 
from  him ;  to  have  all  their  necessaries  richly  afforded  them,  withou 
which  they  would  starve,  and  without  which  they  would  be  unable  t< 
manage  their  attempts,  as  we  have  received  from  Gt)d?  Had  not  Gkx 
had  riches  of  goodness,  forbearance,  and  long-sufiering,  and  infinite 
riches  too,  the  despite  the  world  had  done  him,  in  revising  him  a 
their  rule,  happiness,  and  end,  would  have  emptied  him  long  ago.™ 
2.  It  brings  in  a  justification  of  the  exercise  of  his  justice-  If  i 
gives  us  occasion  loudly  to  praise  his  patience,  it  also  stops  on: 
mouths  fi^m  accusing  any  acts  of  his  vengeance.  What  can  be  to< 
sharp  a  recompense  for  the  despising  and  disgracing  so  great  a  Bein^' 
The  nighest  contempt  merits  the  ^atest  anger ;  and  when  we  wil 
not  own  him  for  our  happiness,  it  is  equal  we  should  fed  the  miserj 
of  separation  from  him.  If  he  that  is  guillv  of  treason  deserves  tc 
lose  his  life^  what  punishment  can  be  thought  great  enough  for  hin 
that  is  so  disingenuous  as  to  prefer  himself  befi>re  a  God  so  infinitelj 
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cood,  and  so  foolish  as  to  invade  the  rights  of  one  infinitely  powerful? 
It  is  no  injustice  for  a  creature  to  be  forever  left  to  himseli^  to  see 
what  advantage  he  can  make  of  that  self  he  was  so  busily  employed 
to  set  up  in  the  place  of  his  Creator.  The  soul  of  man  deserves  an 
infinite  punishment  for  desp^ising  an  infinite  good ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
equitable, that  that  self  which  man  makes  his  rule  and  happiness 
above  God,  should  become  his  torment  and  misery  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  that  God  whom  he  despised. 

3.  Hence  ariseth  a  necessity  of  a  new  state  and  frame  of  soul,  to 
alter  an  atheistical  nature.  We  forget  God ;  think  of  him  with  re- 
luctancy ;  have  no  respect  to  God  in  our  course  and  acts :  this  can- 
not be  our  original  state.  God,  being  infinitely  good,  never  let  man 
come  out  of  his  hands  with  this  actual  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
and  serve  him ;  he  never  intended  to  dethrone  nimself  for  the  work 
of  his  hands,  or  that  the  creature  should  have  any  other  end  than 
that  of  his  Creator :  as  the  apostle  saith,  in  the  c6ae  of  the  Galatians' 
error  (GaL  v.  8),  "  This  persuasion  came  not  of  Him  that  called  you ;" 
so  this  frame  comes  not  from  him  that  created  you:  how  much, 
therefore,  do  we  need  a  restoring  principle  in  us !  Instead  of  order- 
ing ourselves  according  to  the  will  of  Gk)d,  we  are  desirous  to  "  ftilfil 
the  wills  of  the  flesh :"»  there  is  a  necessity  of  some  other  principle 
in  us  to  make  us  fulfil  the  will  of  God,  smce  we  were  created  for 
God,  not  for  the  flesh.  We  can  no  more  be  voluntarily  serviceable 
to  God,  while  our  serpentine  nature  and  devilish  habits  remain  in 
us,  than  we  can  suppose  the  devil  can  be  willing  to  glorify  God, 
while  the  nature  he  contracted  by  his  fall  abides  powerrolly  m  him. 
Our  nature  and  will  must  be  changed,  that  our  actions  may  regard 
God  as  our  end,  that  we  may  delightfully  meditate  on  him,  and  <&aw 
the  motives  of  our  obedience  from  him.  Since  this  atheism  is  seated 
in  nature,  the  change  must  be  in  our  nature ;  since  our  first  aspir- 
ings to  the  rights  of  God  were  the  fruits  of  the  serpent's  breath  which 
tainted  our  nature,  there  must  be  a  removal  of  this  taint,  whereby 
our  natures  may  be  on  the  side  of  God  against  Satan,  as  they  were 
before  on  the  side  of  Satan  against  God.  There  must  be  a  super- 
natural principle  before  we  can  live  a  supernatural  life,  i.  e.  live  to 
God,  since  we  are  naturally  alienated  from  the  life  of  God :  the  aver- 
sion of  our  natures  from  God,  is  as  strong  as  our  inclination  to  evil ; 
we  are  disgusted  with  one,  and  pressed  with  the  other ;  we  have  no 
will,  no  heart,  to  come  to  God  in  anv  service.  This  nature  must  be 
broken  in  pieces  and  new  moulded,  before  we  can  make  God  our 
rule  and  our  end :  while  men's  "  deeds  are  evil"  thev  cannot  comply 
with  Qtod ;°  much  less  while  their  natures  are  evil.  Till  this  be  done, 
all  the  service  a  man  performs  riseth  from  some  ''  evil  imagination 
of  the  heart,  which  is  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually ;  p  from 
wrong  notions  of  God,  wrong  notions  of  duty,  or  corrupt  motives. 
All  die  pretences  of  devotion  to  God  are  but  the  adoration  of  some 
golden  image.  Prayers  to  God  for  the  ends  of  self,  are  like  those 
of  the  devU  to  our  Saviour,  when  he  asked  leave  to  go  into  the  herd 
of  swine :  the  object  was  right,  Christ ;  the  end  was  the  destruction 
of  the  swine,  and  the  satis&ction  of  their  malice  to  tiie  owners;  there 
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is  a  necessity  then  that  depraved  ends  should  be  removed,  that  that 
which  was  (rod's  end  in  our  fiaming,  may  be  our  end  in  our  acting, 
viz.  his  glory,  which  cannot  be  without  a  change  of  nature.  We  can 
never  honor  him  supremely  whom  we  do  not  supremely  love ;  till 
this  be,  we  cannot  glorify  God  as  Ood,  though  we  do  things  by  his 
command  and  order ;  na  more,  than  when  God  employed  the  devil 
in  afflicting  Job.<i  His  performance  cannot  be  said  to  be  good,  be- 
cause his  end  was  not  the  same  with  God's ;  he  acted  out  of  malice, 
what  God  conunanded  out  of  sovereignty,  and  for  gracious  designs ; 
had  God  emplo;;red  an  holy  angel  in  his  design  upon  Job,  the  action 
had  been  good  in  the  atiiction,  because  his  nature  was  holy,  and 
therefore  his  ends  holy ;  but  bad  in  the  devil,  because  his  ends  were 
base  and  unworthy. 

4.  We  may  gather  from  hence,  the  difficulty  of  conversion,  and 
mortification  to  follow  thereupon.  What  is  the  reason  men  receive 
no  more  impression  from  the  voice  of  God  and  the  light  of  his  truth, 
than  a  dead  man  in  the  grave  doth  from  the;  roaring  thunder,  or  a 
blind  mole  from  the  light  of  the  sun  7  It  £3'  because  our  atheism  is 
as  great  as  the  deadness  of  the  one,  or  the  blindness  of  the  other. 
The  principle  in  the  heart  is  strong  to  shut  the  door  both  of  the 
thoughts  and  affections  against  God.  K  a  friend  oblige  us,  we  shall 
act  for  him  as  for  ourselves ;  we  are  won  by  entreaties ;  soft  words 
overcome  us ;  but  our  hearts  arenas  deaf  as  the  hardest  rock  at  the 
call  of  God ;  neither  the  joys  of  heaven  proposed  by  him  can  allure 
us,  nor  the  flashed  terrors  of  hell  affright  us  to  him,  as  if  we  conceived 
God  unable  to  bestow  the  one  or  execute  the  other:  the  true  reason 
is,  God  and  self  contest  for  the  deity.  The  law  of  sin  is,  God  must 
be  at  the  footstool ;  the  law  of  God  is,  sin  must  be  utterly  deposed. 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  leave  a  law  beloved  for  a  law  long  ago  discard- 
ed. The  mind  of  man  will  hunt  after  anything ;  the  will  of  man 
embrace  anything :  upon  the  proposal  of  mean  objects  the  spirit  of 
man  spreads  its  wings,  flies  to  catch  them,  becomes  one  with  them : 
but  attempt  to  bring  it  imder  the  power  of  God,  the  wings  flag,  tho 
creature  looks  lifeless,  as  though  there  were  no  spring  of  motion  in 
it ;  it  is  as  much  crucified  to  God,  as  the  holy  apostle  was  to  the 
world.  The  sin  of  the  heart  discovers  its  strength  the  more  God 
discovers  the  "  holiness  of  his  will.*''  The  love  of  sin  hath  been  pre- 
dominant in  our  nature,  has  quashed  a  love  to  God,  if  not  extinguish- 
ed it.  Hence  also  is  the  difficulty  of  mortification.  This  is  a  work 
tending  to  the  honor  of  God,  tne  abasing  of  that  inordinately  as- 
piring humor  in  ourselves.  If  the  nature  of  man  be  inclined  to  sin, 
as  it  is,  it  must  needs  be  bent  against  anything  that  opposes  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  strike  any  true  blow  at  any  lust  till  the  true  sense  of 
God  be  re-entertained  m  the  soil  where  it  ought  to  grow.  Who  can 
be  naturally  willing  to  crucify  what  is  incorporated  with  him — ^his 
fle^  ?  what  is  dearest  to  him — ^himself?  Is  it  an  easy  thing  for 
man,  the  competitor  with  Gk)d,  to  turn  his  arms  against  himself  that 
self  should  overthrow  its  own  empire,  la^  aside  all  its  pretensions  to, 
and  designs  for,  a  godhead ;  to  hew  off  its  own  members,  and  sub- 
due its  own  affections?    It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  '*  cover  his  sin," 
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K)  hide  it  in  hifl  bosom,'  not  to  destroy  it ;  and  as  unwillingly  part 
with  his  carnal  affections,  as  the  legion  of  devils  were  with  the  man 
that  had  been  long  possessed ;  and  when  he  is  forced  and  fired  &om 
one,  he  will  endeavor  to  espouse  some  other  lust,  as  those  devils  de- 
sired to  possess  swine,  when  they  were  chased  from  their  possession 
of  that  man. 

6.  Bfere  we  see  the  reason  of  imbelief.    That  which  hath  most  of 
God  in  it,  meets  with  most  aversion  from  us ;  that  which  hath  least 
of  God,  finds  better  and  stronger  inclinations  in  us.    What  is  the 
reason  that  the  heart  of  man  is  more  unwilling  to  embrace  the  gos- 
pel, than  admowledge  the  equity  of  the  law  ?  because  there  is  more 
of  (Jod's  nature  and  perfection  evident  in  the  gospel  than  in  the  law ; 
besides,  there  is  more  reliance  on  Gk)d,  and  distance  from  self,  com- 
manded in  the  gospel.    The  law  puts  a  man  upon  his  own  strength, 
the  gospel  takes  him  off  from  his  own  bottom ;  the  law  acknowledges 
him  to  nave  a  power  in  himself  and  to  act  for  his  own  reward ;  the 
eospel  strips  hmi  of  all  his  proud  and  towering  thoughts,^  brings 
him  to  his  due  place,  the  foot  of  God ;  orders  him  to  deny  himself 
as  his  own  rule,  righteousness,  and  end,  "  and  henceforth  not  to  live 
to  himself.""    This  is  the  true  reason  why  men  are  more  against  the 
gospel  than  against  the  law ;  because  it  doth  more  deify  God,  and 
debase  man.    Hence  it  is  easier  to  reduce  men  to  some  moral  virtue 
than  to  fSuth ;  to  make  men  blush  at  their  outward  vices,  but  not  at 
the  inward  impurity  of  their  natures.    Hence  it  is  observed,  that 
those  that  asserted  that  all  happiness  did  arise  from  something  in  a 
man's  sel^  as  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  did,  and  that  a  wise  man 
was  equal  with  God,  were  greater  enemies  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
than  others  (Acts  xviL  18),  because  it  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
Aerr  principal  opinion,  takes  the  one  from  their  self-sufficiency,  and 
the  otner  from  their  self-gratification ;  it  opposeth  the  brutish  prin- 
ciple of  the  one,  which  placed  happiness  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body, 
and  the  more  noble  principle  of  tne  other,  which  placed  happiness 
in  the  virtue  of  the  mind ;  the  one  was  for  a  sensual,  the  other  for  a 
moral  self;  both  disowned  by  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

6.  It  informs  us,  consequently,  who  can  be  the  Author  of  grace 
and  conversion,  and  every  other  good  work.  No  practical  atheist 
ever  yet  turned  to  Gbd,  but  was  turned  by  God ;  and  not  to  acknowl- 
edge it  to  God  is  a  part  of  this  atheism,  since  it  is  a  robbing  God  of 
the  honor  of  one  of  his  most  glorious  works.  If  this  practical  atheism 
be  natural  to  man  ever  since  the  first  taint  of  nature  in  Paradise, 
what  can  be  expected  from  it,  but  a  resisting  of  the  work  of  God, 
and  setting  up  all  the  forces  of  nature  against  the  operations  of  grace, 
till  a  day  of  power  dawn  and  clear  up  upon  the  soul  ?»  Not  all  the 
angels  in  heaven,  or  men  upon  earth,  can  be  imagined  to  be  able  to 
persuade  a  man  to  Ml  out  with  himself;  nothing  can  turn  the  tide 
of  natore,  but  a  power  above  nature.  God  took  away  the  sanctify- 
ing Spirit  from  man,  as  a  penalty  for  the  first  sin;  who  can  regam 
it  bat  hj  his  will  and  pleasure?  who  can  restore  it,  but  he  that  re- 
moved it?    Since  every  man  hath  the  same  fundamental  atheism 
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in  him  by  nature,  and  would  be  a  rule  to  himself  and  his  own 
end,  he  is  so  fur  from  dethroning  himself  that  all  the  strength 
of  his  corrupted  nature  is  alarmed  up  to  stand  to  their  arms 
upon  any  attempt  God  makes  to  regain  the  fort.  The  will  is  so 
strong  against  God,  that  it  is  like  many  wills  twisted  together  (Eplu 
iL  3),  "  W  ills  of  the  flesh ;"  we  translate  it  the  "  desires  of  the  flesh ;" 
like  many  threads  twisted  in  a  cable,  never  to  be  snapped  asunder 
by  a  human  arm ;  a  power  and  will  above  ours,  can  only  imtwist  so 
many  wiUs  in  a  knot  Man  cannot  rise  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
God  without  God ;  hell  may  as  well  become  heaven,  the  devil  be 
changed  into  an  angel  of  light  The  devil  cannot  but  desire  happi- 
ness ;  he  knows  the  misery  into  which  he  is  &llen,  he  cannot  be  ae- 
sirous  of  that  pimishment  ne  knows  is  reserved  for  him.  Why  doth 
he  not  sanctify  God,  and  glorify  his  Creator,  wherein  there  is  abun- 
dantly more  pleasure  than  in  his  malicious  course  ?  Why  doth  he 
not  petition  to  recover  his  ancient  standing  ?  he  will  not ;  there  are 
chains  of  darkness  upon  his  faculties ;  he  will  not  be  otherwise  than 
he  is ;  his  desire  to  be  god  of  the  world  sways  him  against  his  own 
interest,  and  out  of  love  to  his  malice,  he  will  not  sin  at  a  less  rate 
to  make  a  diminution  of  his  punishment  Man,  if  God  utterly  re- 
fiiseth  to  work  upon  him,  is  no  better ;  and  to  maintain  his  atheism 
would  venture  a  nell.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  turn  himself 
to  that  God  against  whom  he  hath  a  quarrel  in  his  nature ;  the  most 
rooted  and  settled  habit  in  him  being  to  set  himself  in  the  place  of 
God  ?  An  atheist  bv  nature  can  no  more  alter  his  own  temper,  and 
engrave  in  himself  tne  divine  nature,  than  a  rock  can  carve  itself 
into  the  statue  of  a  man,  or  a  serpent  that  is  an  enemy  to  man  could 
or  would  raise  itself  to  the  nobihtv  of  the  human  nature.  That  soul 
that  by  nature  would  strip  God  of  his  rights,  cannot,  without  a  divine 
power,  be  made  conformable  to  him,  and  acknowledge  sincerely  and 
cordially  the  rights  and  glory  of  God. 

7.  We  may  here  see  the  reason  why  there  can  be  no  justification 
by  the  best  and  strongest  works  of  nature.  Can  that  which  hath 
atheism  at  the  root  justify  either  the  action  or  person?  What 
strength  can  those  works  have  which  have  neither  God's  law  for 
their  rule,  nor  his  glory  for  their  end  ?  that  are  not  wrought  by  any 
spiritual  strengtli  Som  him,  nor  tend  with  any  spiritual  affection  to 
hmi  ?  Can  these  be  a  foundation  for  the  most  holy  God  to  pronoimce 
a  creature  righteous?  They  will  justify  his  justice  in  condemning, 
but  cannot  sway  his  justice  to  an  absolution.  Every  natural  man  in 
his  works  picks  and  chooses ;  Tie  owns  the  will  of  God  no  further 
thxm  he  can  wring  it  to  suit  the  law  of  his  members,  and  minds  not 
the  honor  of  God,  but  as  it  jostles  not  with  his  own  glory  and  secular 
ends.  Can  he  be  righteous  that  prefers  his  own  will  and  his  own 
honor  before  the  will  and  honor  of  the  Creator?  However  men's 
actions  may  be  beneficial  to  others,  what  reason  hath  God  to  esteem 
them,  wherein  there  is  no  respect  to  him,  but  themselves ;  whereby 
they  dethrone  him  in  their  thoughts,  while  they  seem  to  own  him 
in  their  religious  works?  Every  day  reproves  us  with  something 
different  from  the  rule ;  thousands  of  wanderings  offer  themselves  to 
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our  eyes :  can  justification  be  expected  from  that  wliicli  in  itself  is 
matter  of  despair? 

8.  See  here  the  cause  of  all  the  apostasy  in  the  world.  Practical 
atheism  was  never  conquered  in  such ;  they  are  still  "  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God,"  and  will  not  live  to  God,  as  he  lives  to  himself  and 
his  own  honor.y  They  loathe  his  rule,  and  distaste  his  glory;  are 
loth  to  step  out  of  themselves  to  promote  the  ends  of  another ;  find 
not  the  satisfaction  in  him  as  they  do  in  themselves ;  they  will  be 
judges  of  what  is  good  for  them  and  righteous  in  itself  rather  than 
admit  of  Grod  to  judge  for  them.  When  men  draw  back  from  truth 
to  error,  it  is  to  such  opinions  which  may  serve  more  to  foment  and 
cherish  their  ambition,  covetousness,  or  some  beloved  lust  that  dis- 
putes with  God  for  precedency,  and  is  designed  to  be  served  before 
aim  (John  xii.  42,  43):  "They  love  the  praise  of  men  more  titan  ike 
praise  of  God."  A  preferring  man  before  God  was  the  reason  they 
would  not  confess  Christ,  and  God  in  him. 

9.  This  shows  us  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  and  christian  religion. 
It  sets  man  in  his  due  place,  and  gives  to  God  what  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  requires.  It  lavs  man  in  the  dust  from  whence  he  was 
taken,  and  sets  God  upon  that  throne  where  he  ought  to  sit.  Man 
by  nature  would  annihilate  God  and  deify  himself;  the  gospel  glori- 
fies God  and  annihilates  man.  In  our  first  revolt  we  would  be  like 
him  in  knowledge ;  in  the  means  he  hath  provided  for  our  recovery, 
he  designs  to  miiJce  us  like  him  in  grace ;  the  gospel  shows  ourselves 
to  be  an  object  of  humiliation,  and  God  to  be  a  glorious  object  for 
our  imitation.  The  light  of  nature  tells  us  there  is  a  God;  the  gospel 
nves  UB  a  more  magnificent  report  of  him ;  the  light  of  nature  con- 
demns noss  atheism,  and  that  of  the  gospel  condemns  and  conquers 
q)intual  atheism  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Use  n.  Of  exhortation. 

First,  Let  us  labor  to  be  sensible  of  this  atheism  in  our  nature,  and 
be  humbled  for  it  How  should  we  lie  in  the  dust,  and  go  bowing 
under  the  humbling  thoughts  of  it  all  our  days  I  Shall  we  not  be 
sensible  of  that  whereby  we  spill  the  blood  of  our  souls,  and  give  a 
8tab  to  the  heart  of  our  own  salvation?  Shall  we  be  worse  than  a^ 
creature,  not  to  bewail  that  which  tends  to  our  destruction?  Rq 
that  doth  not  lament  it,  cannot  challenge  the  character  of  a  Christian^ 
hath  nothing  of  the  divine  life  and  love  planted  in  his  soul.  Not  a 
man  but  sHidl  one  day  be  sensible,  when  the  eternal  God  shall  call 
him  out  to  examination,  and  charge  his  conscience  to  discover  every 
crime,  which  will  then  own  the  authority  wherebv  it  acted ;  when 
the  heart  shall  be  torn  open,  and  the  secrets  of  it  brought  to  public 
view;  and  the  world  and  man  himself  shall  see  what  a  viperous 
brood  of  corrupt  principles  and  ends  nested  in  his  heart.  Let  us, 
therefore,  be  truly  sensible  of  it,  till  the  consideration  draw  tears 
frcmi  our  eyes  ana  sorrow  from  our  souls ;  let  us  urge  the  thoughts 
of  it  upon  our  hearts  till  the  core  of  that  pride  be  eaten  out,  and  our 
stabbomnesB  changed  into  humility ;  till  our  heads  become  watersi 
and  our  eyes  fountidns  of  tears,  and  be  a  spring  of  prayer  to  God 
to  change  the  hearty  and  mortify  the  atheism  m  it;  and  consider 
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what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  be  a  practical  atheist :  and  who  is  not  so  by 
nature? 

1.  Let  US  be  sensible  of  it  in  ourselves.    Have  any  of  our  hearts 
been  a  soil  wherein  the  fear  and  reverence  of  God  hath  naturally 

S'own  ?  Have  we  a  desire  to  know  him,  or  a  will  to  embrace  him  ? 
o  we  delight  in  his  will,  and  love  the  remembrance  of  his  name? 
Are  our  respects  to  him,  as  God,  equal  to  the  speculative  knowledge 
we  have  of  nis  nature?  Is  the  heart,  wherein  he  hath  stamped  his 
image,  reserved  for  his  residence?  Is  not  the  world  more  affected 
than  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  as  though  that  could  contribute  to  us 
a  greater  happiness  than  the  Author  of  it?  Have  not  creatures  as 
much  of  our  love,  fear,  trust,  nay,  more,  than  God  that  framed  both 
them  and  us?  Have  we  not  too  often  relied  upon  our  own  strength, 
and  made  a  calf  of  our  own  wisdom,  and  said  of  God,  as  the  Israelites 
of  Moses,  "As  for  this  Moses  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him?" 
(Exod.  xxxii.  1)  and  given  oftener  the  glory  of  our  good  success  to 
our  drag  and  our  net,  to  our  craft  and  our  industry,  than  to  the 
wisdom  and  blessing  of  God  ?  Are  we,  then,  free  from  this  sort  of 
atheism  ?*  It  is  as  impossible  to  have  two  Gods  at  one  time  in  one 
heart,  as  to  have  two  kmgs  at  one  time  in  full  power  in  one  kingdom. 
Have  there  not  been  frequent  neglects  of  God?  Have  we  not  been 
deaf  whilst  he  hath  knocked  at  our  doors?  slept  when  he  hath  sounded 
in  our  ears,  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  being  as  a  God  in  the  world? 
How  many  strugglings  have  been  against  our  approaches  to  him  I 
Hath  not  folly  often  been  committed,  with  vain  imaginations  starting 
up  in  the  time  of  religious  service,  which  we  would  scarce  vouchsafe 
a  look  to  at  another  time,  and  in  another  business,  but  would  have 
thrust  them  away  with  indignation  ?  Had  they  stept  in  to  interrupt 
our  worldly  aflfairs,  thev  would  have  been  troublesome  intruders; 
but  while  we  are  with  God  they  are  acceptable  guests.  How  unwil- 
ling have  our  hearts  been  to  fortify  themselves  with  strong  and 
innuencing  considerations  of  God,  before  we  addressed  to  him  1  Is 
it  not  too  often  that  our  lifelessness  in  prayer  proceeds  from  this 
atheism ;  a  neglect  of  seeing  what  arguments  and  pleas  may  be  drawn 
from  the  divine  perfections,  to  second  our  suit  in  hand,  and  quicken 
our  hearts  in  the  service  ?  Whence  are  those  indispositions  to  any 
^iritual  duty,  but  because  we  have  not  due  thoughts  of  the  majesty, 
holiness,  godoness,  and  excellency  of  God?  Is  there  any  duty  which 
leads  to  a  more  particular  inquiry  after  him,  or  a  more  clear  vision 
of  him,  but  our  nearts  have  teen  ready  to  rise  up  and  call  it  cursed 
rather  than  blessed  ?  Are  not  our  minds  bemistea  with  an  ignorance 
of  him,  our  wills  drawn  by  aversion  from  him,  our  affections  rising 
in  distaste  of  him?  more  willing  to  know  anything  than  his  nature, 
and  more  industrious  to  do  anything  than  his  will  ?  Do  we  not  all 
fall  under  some  one  or  other  of  these  considerations?  Is  it  not  fit, 
then,  that  we  should  have  a  sense  of  them  ?  It  is  to  be  bewailed  by 
us,  that  so  little  of  Qrod  is  in  our  hearts,  when  so  many  evidences  oi 
the  love  of  Gk)d  are  in  the  creatures;  that  God  should  oe  so  little  our 
end,  who  hath  been  so  much  our  bene&ctor ;  that  he  should  be  so 
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little  in  our  thouglits,  who  sparkles  in  eyerything  which  presents 
itself  to  our  eyes. 

2.  Let  us  be  sensible  of  it  in  others.  We  ouffht  to  have  a  just  exe- 
cration of  the  too  open  iniquity  in  the  midst  of  us ;  and  imitate  holy 
David,  whose  tears  plentifully  gushed  out,  "because  men  kept  not 
God's  law."  »  And  is  it  not  a  time  to  exercise  this  pious  lamenta- 
tion ?  Hath  the  wicked  atheism  of  any  age  been  greater,  or  can 
you  find  worse  in  hell,  than  we  may  hear  of  and  behold  on  earth  ? 
How  is  the  excellent  Msuesty  of  God  adored  by  the  angels  in  heaven, 
despised  and  reproached  by  men  on  earth,  as  if  his  name  were  pub- 
lished to  be  matter  of  their  sport  I  What  a  gasping  thing  is  a  natu- 
ral sense  of  God  among  men  in  the  world  I  Is  not  the  law  of  God, 
accompanied  with  such  dreadful  threatenings  and  curses,  made  light 
0^  as  if  men  would  place  their  honor  in  being  above  or  beyond  any 
sense  of  that  glorious  Majesty?  How  many  wallow  in  pleasures,  as 
if  they  had  been  made  men  only  to  turn  brutes,  and  their  souls  given 
them  only  for  salt,  to  keep  their  bodies  from  putrefying?  It  is  as 
well  a  part  of  atheism  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  abuses  of  God*s  name 
and  laws  by  others,  as  to  violate  them  ourselves :  what  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  stupid  senselessness  of  them,  but  that  there  is  no  God  in 
the  world  whose  glory  is  worth  a  vindication,  and  deserves  our 
regards  ?  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  unworthiness  of  neglect- 
ing Gt>d  as  our  rule  and  end,  consider, 

1.  The  unreasonableness  of  it  as  it  concerns  God 

Ist.  It  is  a  high  contempt  of  God.  It  is  an  inverting  the  order 
of  things ;  a  making  Goa  the  highest  to  become  the  lowest ;  and 
self  the  lowest  to  become  the  highest :  to  be  guided  by  every  base 
companion,  some  idle  vanity,  some  carnal  interest,  is  to  acknowledge 
an  excellency  abounding  m  them  which  is  wanting  in  God;  an 
equity  in  their  orders,  and  none  in  God's  precepts ;  a  goodness  in 
their  promises,  and  a  felsity  in  God's ;  as  ii  infinite  excellency  were 
a  mere  vani^,  and  to  act  for  God  were  the  debasement  of  our  rea- 
son ;  to  act  lOT  self  or  some  pitiful  creature,  or  sordid  lust,  were  the 
glory  and  advancement  of  it.  To  prefer  any  one  sin  before  the 
honor  of  (Jod,  is  as  if  that  sin  had  been  our  creator  and  benefector,  as 
if  it  were  the  original  cause  of  our  being  and  support.  Do  not  men 
pay  as  great  a  homage  to  that  as  they  do  to  God  ?  Do  not  their 
minds  eacerly  pursue  it?  Are  not  the  revolvings  of  it,  in  their  fan- 
cies, as  d^ghtiul  to  them  as  the  remembrance  of  God  to  a  holy  soul  ? 
Do  any  obey  the  commands  of  God  with  more  readiness  than  they 
do  the  orders  of  their  base  aflfections  ?  Did  Peter  leap  more  readily 
into  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master,  than  many  into  the  jaws  of  hell  to 
meet  their  Dalilahs?  How  cheerfully  did  the  Israelites  part  with 
their  ornaments  for  the  sake  of  an  idol,  who  would  not  have  spared 
a  moiety  for  the  honor  of  their  Deliverer  1  *»  If  to  make  God  our 
end  is  the  principal  dutv  in  nature,  then  to  make  ourselves,  or  any- 
thing else,  our  end,  is  tne  greatest  vice  in  the  rank  of  evils. 

2£  It  is  a  contempt  of  God  as  the  most  amiable  object.  God  is 
Lofinitely  excellent  and  desirable  (Zech.  ix.  17) :  "  How  great  is  his 
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goodness,  and  how  great  is  his  beauty  I"  There  is  nothing  in  him 
but  what  may  ravish  our  afiections ;  none  that  knows  him  but  finds 
attractives  to  keep  them  with  him ;  He  hath  nothing  in  him  which 
can  be  a  proper  object  of  contempt^  no  defects  or  shadow  of  evil ; 
there  is  mfinite  excellency  to  charm  us,  and  infinite  goodness  to 
allure  us, — ^the  Author  of  our  being,  the  Benefiactor  of  our  lives. 
Why  then  should  man,  which  is  his  image,  be  so  base  as  to  slight 
the  beautiM  Original  which  stamped  it  on  him  ?  He  is  the  most 
lovely  object;  therefore  to  be  studied,  therefore  to  be  honored, 
thereiore  to  be  followed.  In  regard  of  his  perfection  he  hath  the 
highest  right  to  our  thoughts.  All  other  beings  were  eminently 
contained  in  his  essence,  and  were  produced  by  nis  infinite  power. 
The  creature  hath  nothing  but  what  it  hath  from  God.  And  is  it 
not  unworthy  to  prefer  the  copy  before  the  original — ^to  fall  in  love 
with  a  picture,  instead  of  the  beauty  it  represents?  The  creature 
which  we  advance  to.be  our  rule  ana  end,  can  no  more  report  to  us 
the  true  amiableness  of  God,  than  a  few  colors  mized  and  suited 
together  upon  a  piece  of  cloth,  can  the  moral  and  intellectual  loveli- 
ness of  the  soul  of  man.  To  contemn  God  one  moinent  is  more 
base  than  if  all  creatures  were  contemned  by  us  forever ;  because 
the  excellency  of  creatures  is,  to  God,  like  that  of  a  drop  to  the  sea, 
or  a  spark  to  the  glory  of  unconceivable  millions  of  suns.  As  much 
as  the  excellency  of  God  is  above  our  conceptions,  so  much  doth 
the  debasing  of  him  admit  of  unexpressible  aggravations. 

2.  Consider  the  ingratitude  in  it.  That  we  should  resist  that  God 
with  our  hearts  who  made  us  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  count  him 
as  nothing,  fix)m  whom  we  derive  all  the  good  that  we  are  or  have. 
There  is  no  contempt  of  man  but  steps  m  here  to  aggravate  our 
slighting  of  God ;  because  there  is  no  relation  one  man  can  stand  in 
to  another,  wherein  God  doth  not  more  highly  appear  to  man.  If 
we  abhor  the  unworthy  carriage  of  a  child  to  a  tender  father,  a  ser- 
vant to  an  indulgent  master,  a  man  to  his  obliging  fiiend,  why  do 
men  daily  act  that  toward  God  which  they  cannot  speak  of  without 
abhorrency,  if  acted  by  another  against  man  7  Is  uod  a  being  less 
to  be  regarded  than  man,  and  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  a  crea- 
ture?— "  It  would  be  strange  if  a  benefitctor  should  live  in  the  same 
town,  in  the  same  house  with  us,  and  we  never  exchange  a  word 
with  him ;  yet  this  is  our  case,  who  have  the  works  of  Gk)d  in  our 
eyes,  the  goodness  of  God  in  our  being,  the  mercy  of  God  in  our 
daily  foocT*  <= — ^yet  think  so  little  of  him,  converse  so  little  with  him, 
serve  everything  before  him,  and  prefer  everything  above  him? 
Whence  have  we  our  mercies  but  from  his  hand?  Who,  besides 
him,  maintains  our  breath  this  moment?    Would  he  call  for  our 

?)irits  this  moment,  they  must  depart  from  us  to  attend  his  comjnand. 
here  is  not  a  moment  wherein  our  imworthy  carriage  is  not  aggra- 
vated, because  there  is  not  a  moment  wherdn  he  is  not  our  Guar- 
dian, and  gives  us  not  tastes  of  a  fresh  bounty.  And  it  is  no  light 
aggravation  of  our  crime,  that  we  injure  him  without  whose  bounty, 
in  giving  us  our  being,  we  had  not  been  capable  of  casting  contempt 
upon  him :  that  he  that  hath  the  greatest  stamp  of  his  image,  man, 
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should  deseire  the  character  of  the  worst  of  his  rebels :  that  he  who 
hath  only  reason  by  the  gift  of  God  to  judge  of  the  equity  of  the 
laws  of  God,  shotda  swell  against  them  as  grievous,  and  the  govem- 
meat  of  the  Lawgiver  as  burdensome.  Can  it  lessen  the  crime  to 
use  the  principle  wherein  we  excel  the  beasts  to  the  disadvantage  of 
(jod,  who  endowed  us  with  that  principle  above  the  beasts? 

1.  It  is  a  debasing  of  God  beyond  wnat  the  devil  doth  at  present. 
He  is  more  excusable  in  his  present  state  of  acting,  than  man  is  in 
his  present  refusing  God  for  his  rule  and  end.  lie  strives  against  a 
Grod  that  exerciseth  upon  him  a  vindictive  justice ;  we  debase  a  God 
that  loads  ns  with  his  daily  mercies.  The  despairing  devils  are 
excluded  from  any  mercy  or  divine  patience ;  but  we  are  not  only 
under  the  long-snffering  of  his  patience,  but  the  large  expressions 
of  his  bounty.  He  would  not  be  governed  by  him  when  he  was 
only  his  boimtifiil  Creator :  we  refill  to  be  guided  by  him  after  he 
hath  given  us  the  blessing  of  creation  from  his  own  hand,  and  the 
more  obliging  blessings  of  redemption  by  the  hand  and  blood  of  his 
Son.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  devils  and  the  damned  should 
ever  make  God  their  end,  since  he  hath  assured  them  he  will 
not  be  their  happiness ;  and  shut  up  all  his  perfections  from  their 
experimental  notice,  but  those  of  his  power  to  preserve  them,  and 
his  justice  to  punish  them.  They  have  no  grant  from  God  of  ever 
having  a  heart  to  comply  with  his  will,  or  ever  having  the  honor  to 
be  actively  employed  lor  his  glory.  They  have  some  plea  for  their 
present  contempt  of  God,  not  in  regard  of  his  nature,  lor  he  is  infi* 
nitely  amiable,  excellent  and  lovely,  but  in  regard  of  his  administra- 
tion toward  them.  But  what  plea  can  man  have  for  his  practical 
atheism,  who  lives  by  hispower,  is  sustained  by  his  bounty,  and 
solicited  by  his  Spirit  ?  What  an  ungrateful  thing  is  it  to  put  oflf 
flie  nature  of  man  for  that  of  devils,  and  dishonor  God  under  mercy, 
98  the  devils  do  under  his  wrathftil  anger  1 

2.  It  is  an  ungrateful  contempt  of  Sod,  who  cannot  be  injurious 
to  ufi.  He  cannot  do  us  wrong,  because  he  cannot  be  unjust  (Gen. 
xviii.  25):  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  His 
nature  doth  as  much  abhor  unrighteousness,  as  love  a  communica- 
tive goodness :  he  never  commanded  anything  but  what  was  highly 
oonducible  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Infinite  goodness  can  no  more 
injure  man  than  it  can  dishonor  itself:  it  lays  out  itself  in  additions 
of  kindness,  and  while  we  debase  him,  he  ^continues  to  benefit  us ; 
and  is  it  not  an  unparalleled  ingratitude  to  turn  our  backs  upon  an 
object  so  lovely,  an  object  so  loving,  in  the  midst  of  varieties  of 
allurements  from  him  ?  God  did  create  intellectual  creatures,  angels 
and  men,  that  he  might  communicate  more  of  himself  and  his  own 
goodness  and  holiness  to  man,  than  creatures  of  a  lower  rank  were 
capable  <£  What  do  we  do,  by  rejecting  him  as  our  rule  and  end, 
but  croflB^  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  Grod's  end  in  our  creation,  and  shut 
our  souls  against  the  communications  of  those  perfections  he  was  so 
willing  to  bestow?  We  use  him  as  if  he  intended  us  the  greatest 
wropg,  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  to  any  of  Ins  crea- 
torea. 

8.  C(»isider  the  misery  which  will  attend  such  a  temper  if  it  con- 
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tmue  pFedominant.  Those  that  thrust  God  away  as  their  happiness 
and  end,  can  expect  no  other  but  to  be  thrust  away  by  him,  as  to 
any  relief  and  compassion.  A  distance  fix)m  God  here  can  look  for 
nothing,  but  a  remoteness  from  God  hereafter.  When  the  devil,  a 
creature  of  vast  endowments,  would  advance  himself  above  God,  and 
instruct  man  to  conmiit  the  same  sin,  he  is  "  cursed  above  all  crea- 
tures."** When  we  will  not  acknowledge  him  a  God  of  all  glory,  we 
shall  be  separated  from  him  as  a  God  of  all  comfort:  "  All  they  that 
are  afar  off  shall  perish  "  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  27).  This  is  the  spring  of 
all  woe.  What  the  Prodigal  suffered,  was  because  he  would  leave 
his  father,  and  live  of  himself.  Whosoever  is  ambitious  to  be  his 
own  heaven,  will  at  last  find  his  soul  to  become  its  own  hell.  As  it 
loved  all  things  for  itself,  so  it  shall  be  grieved  with  all  things  for 
itself.  As  it  would  be  its  own  god  against  the  right  of  God,  it  shall 
then  be  its  own  tormentor  by  the  justice  of  God. 

Secondly,  Watch  against  this  atheism,  and  be  daily  employed  in 
the  mortincation  of  it.  In  every  action  we  shold  make  the  inquiry. 
What  is  the  rule  I  observe  ?  Is  it  God's  will  or  my  own  ?  Whether 
do  my  intentions  tend  to  set  up  God  or  self?  As  much  as  we  destroy 
this,  we  abate  the  power  of  sin :  these  two  things  are  the  head  of  the 
serpent  in  us,  which  we  must  be  bruising  by  the  power  of  the  croB^ 
Sin  is  nothing  else  but  a  turning  from  God,  and  centering  in  self,  and 
most  in  the  inferior  part  of  self:  if  we  bend  our  force  against  those 
two,  self-will  and  sen-ends,  we  shall  intercept  atheism  at  the  spring 
head,  take  away  that  which  doth  constitute  and  animate  all  sin :  the 

?)arks  must  vanish  if  the  fire  be  quenched  which  affords  them  fuel, 
hey  are  but  two  short  things  to  ask  in  every  imdertaking :  Is  God 
my  rule  in  regard  of  his  will  f  Is  God  my  endf  in  regard  of  his  glory  ? 
All  sin  lies  in  the  neglect  of  these,  all  grace  lies  in  the  practice  of 
them.  Without  some  degree  of  the  mortification  of  these ;  we  can- 
not make  j)rofitable  and  comfortable  approaches  to  God.  When  we 
come  with  idols  in  our  hearts,  we  shall  oe  answered  according  to  the 
multitude  and  the  baseness  of  them  too.®  What  expectation  of  a 
good  look  from  him  can  we  have,  when  we  come  before  him  with 
undeifying  thoughts  of  him,  a  petition  in  our  mouths,  and  a  sword 
in  our  hearts,  to  stab  his  honor  r    To  this  purpose, 

1.  Be  often  in  the  views  of  the  excellencies  of  God.  When  we 
have  no  intercourse  with  God  by  delightful  meditations,  we  begin  to 
be  estranged  from  him,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  live  without  (Sod  in 
the  world.  Strangeness  is  tne  mother  and  nurse  of  disaffection :  we 
slight  men  sometimes  because  we  know  them  not  The  very  beasts 
deught  in  the  company  of  men ;  when  being  tamed  and  familiar, 
they  become  acquamted  with  their  disposition.  A  daily  converse 
with  God  would  discover  so  much  of  loveliness  in  his  nature,  so  much 
of  sweetness  in  his  ways,  that  our  iniurious  thoughts  of  God  would 
wear  off,  and  we  should  count  it  our  honor  to  contemn  ourselves  and 
magnify  him.  By  this  means  a  slavish  fear,  which  is  both  a  dishonor 
to  God  and  a  torment  to  the  soul,^  and  the  root  of  atheism,  will  be 
cast  out,  and  an  ingenuous  fear  of  him  wrought  in  the  heart  Exer- 
cised thoughts  on  him  would  issue  out  in  affections  to  him,  wnicb 
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would  engage  our  hearts  to  make  torn  both  our  role  and  our  end. 
This  course  would  stifle  any  temptations  to  gross  atheism,  wherewith 
good  souls  are  sometimes  haunted,  by  co^Srming  us  more  in  the 
belief  of  a  God,  and  discourage  any  attempts  to  a  deliberate  practical 
atheism.  We  are  not  like  to  espouse  any  principle  which  is  confuted 
by  the  delightful  converse  we  daily  have  with  him.  The  more  we 
thus  enter  into  the  presence  chamber  of  God,  the  more  we  cling 
about  him  with  our  Mfections,  the  more  vigorous  and  lively  will  the 
true  notion  of  God  grow  up  in  us,  and  be  able  to  prevent  anything 
which  may  dishonor  him  and  debase  our  souls.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
sider him  as  the  only  happiness ;  set  up  the  true  God  in  our  under- 
standings:  possess  our  hearts  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  desirable  ex- 
cellency above  all  other  things.  This  is  tne  main  thing  we  are  to  do 
in  order  to  our  great  business :  all  the.  directions  in  the  world,  with 
the  neglect  of  this,  will  be  insignificant  ciphers.  The  neglect  of  this 
is  common,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  the  mischiefe  which  happen  to  the 
souls  of  men. 

2.  Prize  and  study  the  Scripture.  We  can  have  no  delight  in 
meditation  on  him,  unless  we  Know  him ;  and  we  cannot  know  him 
but  by  the  means  of  his  own  revelation;  when  the  revelation  is 
despised,  the  revealer  will  be  of  little  esteem.  Men  do  not  throw 
off  God  firom  being  their  rule,  till  they  throw  off  Scripture  from 
being  their  guide ;  and  God  must  needs  be  cast  off  from  being  an 
end,  when  the  Scripture  is  rejected  from  being  a  rule.  Those  that 
do  not  care  to  know  his  will,  that  love  to  be  ignorant  of  his  nature, 
can  never  be  affected  to  his  honor.  Let  therefore  the  subtleties  of 
reason  veil  to  the  doctrine  of  feith,  and  the  humor  of  the  will  to  the 
command  of  the  word. 

3.  Take  heed  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  be  very  watchful  and 
cautious  in  the  use  of  those  comforts  God  allows  us.  Job  was  afraid, 
when  his  "  sons  feasted,  that  they  should  curse  God  in  their  hearts."«r 
It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  apostle  Peter  joined  sobriety  with 
watchfulness  and  prayer  (1  Pet.  iv.  7) :  "  The  end  of  all  things  is  at 
hand ;  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer." — A  moderate 
use  of  worldly  comforts. — Ptayer  is  the  great  acknowledgment  of 
God,  and  too  much  sensuality  is  a  hindrance  of  this,  and  a  step  to 
atheism.  Belshazzar's  lifting  himself  up  against  the  Lord,  and  not 
glorifying  of  God,  is  charged  upon  his  sensuality  (Dan.  v.  23). 
Nothmg  is  more  apt  to  quench  the  notions  of  God,  and  root  out  the 
conscience  of  him,  than  an  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures.  There- 
fore take  heed  of  that  snare. 

4.  Take  heed  of  sins  against  knowledge.  The  more  sins  against 
knowledge  are  committed^  the  more  careless  we  are,  and  the  more 
careless  we  shall  be  of  God  and  his  honor ;  we  shall  more  fear  his 
jadicial  power;  and  the  more  we  fear  that,  the  more  we  shall  dis- 
aflfect  that  God  in  whose  hand  vengeance  is,  and  to  whom  it  doth 
belong:  Atheism  in  conversation  proceeds  to  atheism  in  affection,  and 
that  will  endeavor  to  sink  into  atheism  in  opinion  and  judgment 

The  sum  of  the  whole, — ^And  now  consider  in  the  whole  what  has 
been  spoken. 

K  Jobii. 
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1.  Man  would  set  himself  up  as  liis  own  rule.  He  disowns  the 
rule  of  God,  is  unwilling  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  rule  God 
Bets  him,  negligent  in  using  the  means  for  the  knowledge  of  his  will, 
and  endeavors  to  shake  it  off  when  any  notices  of  it  break  in  upon 
him ;  when  he  cannot  expel  it,  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  consiaer- 
ation  of  it,  and  the  heart  swells  against  it.  W  hen  the  notions  of  the 
will  of  God  are  entertained,  it  is  on  some  other  consideration,  or 
with  wavering  and  unsettled  affections.  Many  times  men  design  to 
improve  some  lust  by  his  truth.  This  unwimngness  respects  truth 
as  It  is  most  spiritual  and  holy ;  as  it  most  relates  and  leads  to  God ; 
as  it  is  most  contrary  to  self.  He  is  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  will  of 
God,  which  is  seen  m  every  presumptuous  breach  of  his  law ;  in  the 
natural  aversions  to  the  declaration  of  his  will  and  mind,  which  way 
soever  he  turns ;  in  slighting,  that  part  of  his  wUl  which  is  most  for 
bis  honor;  in  the  awkwardness  of  the  heart  when  it  is  to  pay  God  a 
service.  A  constraint  in  the  first  engagement,  slightness  m  the  ser- 
vice, in  regard  of  the  matter,  in  regard  of  the  frame,  without  a 
natural  vigor.  Many  distractions,  much  weariness,  in  deserting  the 
rule  of  God,  when  our  expectations  are  not  answered  upon  our  ser- 
vice, in  breaking  promises  with  God.  Man  naturally  owns  any  other 
rule  rather  than  that  of  God's  prescribing :  the  rule  of  Satan ;  the  will 
of  man ;  in  complying  more  with  the  dictates  of  men  than  the  will 
of  God ;  in  observing  that  which  is  materially  so,  not  because  it  is 
his  will,  but  the  injunctions  of  men ;  in  obeying  the  will  of  man 
when  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  This  man  doth  in  order  to 
the  setting  up  himself.  This  is  natural  to  man  as  he  is  corrupted. 
Men  are  dissatisfied  with  their  own  consciences  when  they  contradict 
the  desires  of  self  Most  actions  in  the  world  are  done,  more  because 
they  are  agreeable  to  self,  than  as  they  are  honorable  to  God ;  as  they 
are  agreeable  to  natural  and  moral  self^  or  sinful  self.  It  is  evident 
in  neglects  of  taking  God's  directions  upon  emergent  occasions ;  in 
counting  the  actions  of  others  to  be  good  or  bad,  as  they  suit 
with,  or  spurn  against  our  fancies  and  humors.  Man  would  make 
himself  the  rule  of  God,  and  give  laws  to  his  Creator,  in  striving 
against  his  law ;  disapproving  of  his  methods  of  government  in  the 
world;  in  impatience  m  our  particular  concerns;  envying  the  gifts 
and  prosperity  of  others;  corrupt  matter  or  ends  of  prayer  or  praise; 
bold  interpretations  of  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  world ;  mixing 
rules  in  the  worship  of  God  with  those  which  have  been  ordained  by 
him ;  suiting  interpretations  of  Scripture  with  our  own  minds  and 
humors;  falling  oft  fi'om  God  afl«r  some  fair  compliances,  when  his 
will  grates  upon  us,  and  crosseth  ours. 

2.  Man  would  be  his  own  end.  This  is  natural  and  universal 
This  is  seen  in  frequent  self-applauses  and  inward  overweening 
reflections;  in  ascribmg  the  glory  of  what  we  do  or  have  to  our- 
selves ;  in  desire  of  self-pleasing  doctrines ;  in  being  highly  concerned 
in  injuries  done  to  ourselves,  and  little  or  not  at  all  concerned  for 
injuries  done  to  God ;  in  trusting  in  ourselves ;  in  workings  for  car- 
nal self  against  the  li^ht  of  our  own  consciences:  this  is  a  usurping 
God's  prerogative,  vilifying  God,  destroying  God.  Man  would  make 
anything  his  end  or  happiness  rather  than  God.  This  appears  in  the 
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fewer  thoughts  we  have  of  him  than  of  anything  else ;  in  the  greedy 
pursuit  of  the  world ;  in  the  strong  addictedness  to  sensual  pleasures, 
in  paying  a  service,  upon  any  success  in  the  world,  to  instruments 
more  than  to  God :  this  is  a  debasing  God  in  setting  up  a  creature, 
but  more  in  setting  up  a  base  lust ;  it  is  a  denying  of  God.  Man 
would  make  himself  the  end  of  all  creatures.  In  pride ;  using  the 
creatures  contrary  to  the  end  God  hath  appointed :  this  is  to  dishonor 
God,  and  it  is  diabolical.  Man  would  make  himself  the  end  of  God ; 
m  loving  God,  because  of  some  self-pleasing  benefits  distributed  by 
him ;  in  abstinence  from  some  sins,  because  they  are  against  the  in- 
terest of  some  other  beloved  corruption ;  in  performing  duties  merely 
for  a  selfish  interest,  which  is  evident  in  unwieldiness  in  religious 
duties,  where  self  is  not  concerned ;  in  calling  upon  God  only  xa,  a 
time  of  necessity;  in  begging  his  assistance  to  our  own  projects  after 
we  have  by  our  own  cradfb,  laid  the  plot ;  in  impatience  upon  a  refusal 
of  our  desires ;  in  selfish  aims  we  have  in  our  duties :  this  is  a  vilify- 
ing God,  a  dethroning  him ;  in  imworthy  imaginations  of  God,  uni- 
versal in  man  by  nature.  Hence  spring  idolatry,  superstition,  pre- 
sumption, the  common  disease  of  the  world.  This  is  a  vilifying  God ; 
worse  than  idolatry,  worse  than  absolute  atheism.  Natural  desires 
to  be  distant  from  him ;  no  desires  for  the  remembrance  of  him ;  no 
desires  of  converse  with  him ;  no  desires  of  a  thorough  return  to 
him ;  no  desire  of  any  dose  imitation  of  him. 


/■ 


DISCOURSE   III. 


ON    GOD'S   BEING   A    SPIRIT. 


JoHH  iy.  24. — God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  Uiat  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 

and  in  troth. 

The  words  are  part  of  the  dialogue  between  our  Saviour  and  the 
Samaritan  woman>  Christ,  intending  to  return  from  Judea  to  GhJ- 
ilee,  passed  through  the  country  of  Ss^aria,  a  place  inhabited  not  by 
Jews,  but  a  mixed  company  of  several  nations,  and  some  remainders 
of  the  posterity  of  Israel,  who  escaped  the  captivity,  and  were  re- 
turned from  Assyria ;  and  being  weary  with  his  journey,  arrived 
about  the  sixth  hour  or  noon  (according  to  the  Jews'  recKoning  the 
time  of  the  day),  at  a  well  that  Jacob  had  digged,  which  was  of  great 
account  among  the  inhabitants  for  the  antiqiuty  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
useftdness  of  it,  in  supplying  their  necessities :  he  being  thirsty,  and 
having  none  to  fiimish  him  wherewith  to  draw  water,  at  last  comes 
a  woman  from  the  city,  whom  he  desires  to  give  him  some  water  to 
drink.  The  woman,  perceiving  him  by  his  language  or  habit  to  be 
a  Jew,  wonders  at  the  question,  since  the  hatred  the  Jews  bore  the 
Samaritans  was  so  great,  that  they  would  not  vouchsafe  to  have  any 
commerce  with  them,  not  only  in  relimous,  but  civil  aflfairs,  and 
common  offices  belonging  to  mankind.  Hence  our  Saviour  takes  oc- 
casion to  publish  to  her  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  and  excuseth 
her  rude  answer  by  her  ignorance  of  him ;  and  tells  her,  that  if  she 
had  asked  him  a  greater  matter,  even  that  which  concerned  her  eternal 
salvation,  he  would  readily  have  granted  it,  notwithstanding  the 
rooted  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans;  and  bestowed  a 
water  of  a  greater  virtue,  the  "  water  of  life."*  The  woman  is  no  less 
astonished  at  his  reply  than  she  was  at  his  first  demand.  It  was 
strange  to  hear  a  man  speak  of  giving  living  water  to  one  of  whom 
he  had  begged  the  water  of  that  spring,  and  had  no  vessel  to  draw 
any  to  quench  his  own  thirst.  Sne  therefore  demands  whence  he 
could  have  this  water  that  he  speaks  of,^  since  she  conceived  him 
not  greater  than  Jacob,  who  had  digged  that  well  and  drank  of  it 
Our  Saviour,  desirous  to  make  a  progress  in  that  work  he  had  begun, 
extols  the  water  he  spake  of,  above  this  of  the  well,  from  its  partic- 
ular virtue  fully  to  refresh  those  that  drank  of  it,  and  be  as  a  cooling 
and  comforting  fountain  within  them,  of  more  efficacy  than  that 
without^    The  woman,  conceiving  a  good  opinion  of  our  Saviour, 

^  Amarant.  Paraph,  snr  Jean.  *  Ver  10 ;  or  "living  water.* 
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desires  to  partake  of  this  water,  to  save  her  pains  in  coming  daily  to 
the  well,  not  apprehending  the  spiritnalitj  of  Christ's  discourse  to 
her:°*  Christ  finding  her  to  take  some  pleasure  in  his  discourse, 
partly  to  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  her  sin,  before  he  did  communicate 
the  excellency  of  his  gra<%,  bids  her  return  back  to  the  city  and 
bring  her  husband  with  her  to  him.n  She  freely  acknowledges  that 
she  had  no  husband ;  whether  having  some  check  of  conscience  at 
present  for  the  unclean  life  she  led,  or  loth  to  lose  so  much  time  in 
the  gaining  this  water  so  much  desired  by  her  1°  our  Saviour  takes 
an  occasion  from  this  to  lav  open  her  sin  before  her,  and  to  make  her 
sensible  of  her  own  wicked  life  and  the  prophetic  excellency  of  him- 
self; and  tells  her  she  had  had  five  husbands,  to  whom  she  had  been 
Mse,  and  by  whom  she  was  divorced,  and  the  person  she  now  dwelt 
with  was  not  her  lawful  husband,  and  in  living  with  him  she  violated 
the  rights  of  marriage,  and  increased  guilt  upon  her  conscienceJ* 
The  woman  being  afiected  with  this  discourse,  and  knowing  him  to 
be  a  stranger  that  could  not  be  certified  of  those  things  but  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  begins  to  have  a  high  esteem  of  him  as  a  prophet.<i 
And  upon  this  opinion  she  esteems  him  able  to  decide  a  question, 
which  had  been  canvassed  between  them  and  the  Jews,  aoout  the 
place  of  worship/  Their  fathers  worshipping  in  that  mountain,  and 
the  Jews  affirming  Jerusalem  to  be  a  place  of  worship,  she  pleads 
the  antiquity  of  the  worship  in  this  place,  Abraham  having  built  an 
altar  there  (Gren.  xii.  7^,  and  Jacob,  upon  his  return  from  Syria. 
And,  surely,  had  the  place  been  capable  of  an  exception,  such  per- 
sons as  they,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God,  would 
not  have  pitched  upon  that  place  to  celebrate  their  worship.  Anti- 
quity hath,  too,  too  often  bewitched  the  minds  of  men,  and  drawn 
them  from  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Men  are  more  willing  to  imi- 
tate the  outward  actions  of  their  &mous  ancestors,  than  conform 
themselves  to  the  revealed  will  of  their  Creator.  The  Samaritans 
would  imitate  the  patriarchs  in  the  place  of  worship,  but  not  in  the 
hiik  of  the  worshippers.  Christ  answers  her,  that  this  question 
would  quickly  be  resolved  by  a  new  state  of  the  church,  which  was 
near  at  hand ;  and  neither  Jerusalem,  which  had  now  the  precedency, 
nor  that  moimtain,  should  be  of  any  more  value  in  that  concern, 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world  :■  but  yet,  to  make  her  sensible 
of  her  sin  and  that  of  her  countrymen,  tells  her,  that  their  worship 
in  that  mountain  was  not  accoraing  to  the  will  of  God,  he  having 
long  after  the  altars  buUt  in  this  pkce,  fixed  Jerusalem  as  the  place 
of  sacrifices ;  besides,  they  had  not  the  knowledge  of  that  God  which 
ought  to  be  worshipped  by  them,  but  the  Jews  had  the  '^  true  object 
of  woTship,'*  and  the  "  true  manner  of  worship,  according  to  the  de- 
claration Uod  had  made  of  himself  to  them.^  ^  But  all  that  service 
shall  vanish,  the  veil  of  the  temple  shall  be  rent  in  twain,  and  that 
carnal  worship  give  place  to  one  more  spiritual ;  shadows  shall  fly 
before  substance,  ana  truth  advance  itself  above  figures ;  and  the 
woi^p  of  Ood  shall  be  witli  the  strength  of  the  Spirit :  such  a  wor- 
dip^  and  sueb  worshippers  doth  the  Father  seek ;"  for  "  God  is  a 
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Spirit:  and  those  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth."  The  design  of  our  Saviour  is  to  declare,  that  God  is  not 
taken  with  external  worship  invented  by  men,  no,  nor  commanded 
by  himself;  and  that  upon  this  reason,  because  he  is  a  spiritual  es- 
sence, infinitely  above  gross  and  corporeal  matter,  and  is  not  taken 
with  that  pomp  which  is  a  pleasure  to  our  earthly  imaginations. 

firtvfAu  6  et6^\  Some  translate  it  just  as  the  words  Ue :  "Spirit  is 
God."*  But  it  is  not  unusual,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
languages,  to  put  the  predicate  before  the  subject,  as  Psalm  v.  9, 
"Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;"  in  the  Hebrew,  "A  sepulchre 
open  their  throat ;"  so  Psalm  cxi.  8,  "  His  work  is  honorable  and  glo- 
rious;" Heb.  "  Honor  and  glory  is  his  work;"  and  there  wants  not 
one  example  in  the  same  evangelist  (John  i.  1),  "  And  the  Word  was 
<Jod;"  Greek,  "  And  God  was  the  Word:"  m  all,  the  predicate,  or 
what  is  ascribed,  is  put  before  the  subject  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 
One  tells  us,  and  he,  a  head  of  a  party  that  hath  made  a  disturbance 
in  the  church  of  God,y  that  this  place  is  not  aptly  brought  to  prove 
God  to  be  a  Spirit;  and  the  reason  of  Christ  runs  not  thus, — God  is 
of  a  i^iritual  essence,  and  therefore  must  be  worshipped  with  a  spir- 
itual worship;  for  the  essence  of  God  is  not  the  foundation  of  his 
worship,  but  his  will;  for  then  we  were  not  to  worship  him  with  a 
corporeal  worship,  because  he  is  not  a  body ;  but  with  an  invisible 
and  eternal  worship,  because  he  is  invisible  and  eternal.  But  the 
nature  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  worship ;  the  will  of  God  is  the 
rule  of  worship ;  the  matter  and  manner  is  to  be  performed  accord- 
iiig  to  the  will  of  God.  But  is  the  nature  of  the  object  of  worship 
*o  ne  excluded  ?  No ;  as  the  object  is,  so  ought  our  devotion  to  be, 
ijpiritual  as  he  is  spiritual.  God,  in  his  commands  for  worship,  re- 
spected the  discovery  of  his  own  nature ;  in  the  law,  he  respected 
the  discovery  of  his  mercy  and  justice,  and  therefore  commanded  a 
worship  by  sacrifices ;  a  spiritual  worship  without  those  institutions 
would  not  have  declarea  those  attributes  which  was  God's  end  to 
display  to  the  world  in  Christ ;  and  though  the  nature  of  God  is  to 
be  respected  in  worship,  ^et  the  obligations  of  the  creature  are  to  be 
considered.  God  is  a  fepirit,  therefore  must  have  a  spiritual  worship ; 
the  creature  hath  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul,  and  both  from  God ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  worship  God  with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other, 
since  one  as  well  as  the  other  is  freely  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
■spirituality  of  God  was  the  foundation  of  the  change  from  the  Ju- 
caical  carnal  worship  to  a  more  spiritual  and  evangelical. 

Ood  is  a  Spirit;  that  is,  he  hatn  nothing  corporeal,  no  mixture  of 
matter,  not  a  visible  substance,  a  bodily  form.«  He  is  a  Spirit,  not 
ft  bare  spiritual  substance,  but  an  understanding,  willing  Spirit,  holy, 
wise,  good,  and  just  Before,  Christ  spake  of  the  Father,*  the  first 
person  in  the  Trinity;  now  he  speaks  of  God  essentially:  ihe  word 
Father  is  personal,  the  word  God  essential ;  so  that  our  Saviour  would 
render  a  reason,  not  from  any  one  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  but 
from  the  Divine  nature,  why  we  should  worship  in  spirit,  and  there- 
fore makes  use  of  the  woiu  God,  the  being  a  Spirit  being  common 
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ta  the  other  persons  with  the  Father.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  prop- 
osition (ver.  28),  ^^0/  a  ^ritual  tvorshipy  Every  nature  dehghts 
in  that  which  is  like  it,  and  distastes  that  which  is  most  different 
from  it.  If  God  were  corporeal,  he  might  be  pleased  with  the  victims 
of  beasts,  and  the  beautinil  magnificence  of  temples,  and  the  noise  of 
music;  but  being  a  Spirit,  he  cannot  be  gratified  with  carnal  things; 
he  demands  something  better  and  greater  than  all  those, — ^that  sonl 
which  he  made,  that  soul  which  he  hath  endowed,  a  spirit  of  a  frame 
suitable  to  his  nature.  He  indeed  appointed  sacrifices,  and  a  tem- 
pie,  as  shadows  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
nim  in  the  Messiah,  but  they  were  imposed  only  "till  the  time  of 
reformation."^ 

Must  worship  him;  not  they  may,  or  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  God  to  have  such  a  manner  of  worship ;  but  they  mv£t  It  is  not 
exclusive  of  bodily  worship ;  for  this  were  to  exclude  all  public  wor- 
ship in  societies,  which  cannot  be  performed  without  reverential  pos- 
tures of  the  body.c  The  gestures  of  the  body  are  helps  to  worsnip, 
and  declarations  of  spiritual  acts.  We  can  scarcely  worship  God  wim 
our  spirits  without  some  tincture  upon  the  outward  man ;  but  he 
excludes  all  acts  merely  corporeal,  all  resting  upon  an  external  ser- 
vice and  devotion,  which  was  the  crime  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
general  persuasion  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  heathens,  who  used  the 
outward  ceremonies,  not  as  sims  of  better  things,  but  as  if  they  did 
of  themselves  please  God,  ana  render  the  worshippers  accepted  with 
him,  without  any  suitable  frame  of  the  inward  man.<^  It  is  as  if  he 
had  said,  Now  you  must  separate  yourselves  from  all  carnal  modes 
to  which  the  service  of  Grod  is  now  tied,  and  render  a  worship 
chiefly  consisting  in  the  affectionate  motions  of  the  heart,  and 
accommodated  more  exactly  to  the  condition  of  the  object,  who  is  a 
Spirit. 

In  spirit  and  inUh.^  The  evangelical  service  now  required  has  the 
advantage  of  the  former;  that  was  a  shadow  and  figure,  this  the  body 
and  truth.*"  Spirit,  say  some,  is  here  opposed  to  the  legal  ceremonies; 
truth,  to  hypocritical  services;  or,  rather  truth  is  opposed  to  shadows, fir 
and  an  opinion  of  worth  in  the  outward  action ;  it  is  principally 
opposed  to  external  rites,  because  our  Saviour  saith  Tver.  23):  "The 
hour  comes,  and  now  is,'*  &c.  Had  it  been  opposea  to  hypocrisy, 
Christ  had  said  no  new  thing ;  for  God  always  required  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,  and  all  true  worshippers  had  served  him  with  a  sincere 
conscience  and  single  heart.  The  old  patriarchs  did  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  truth,  as  taken  for  sincerity;  such  a  worship  was  alwavs, 
and  is  perpetually  due  to  God,  because  he  always  was,  and  eternally 
will  be,  a  Spirit.**  And  it  is  said,  "  The  Father  seeks  such  to  worship 
him,'*  not,  shall  seek;  he  always  sought  it;  it  always  was  performea 
to  him  by  one  or  other  in  the  world :  and  the  prophets  had  alwa^ 
rebuked  them  for  resting  upon  their  outward  solemnities  (Isa.  Iviii, 
7,  and  Micah  vL  8):  but  a  worship  without  legal  rites  was  proper  to 
an  evangelical  state  and  the  times  of  the  Rospel,  God  havm^  then 
uted  Christ,  and  brought  into  the  world  the  substance  of  those 
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shadows,  and  the  end  of  those  institutions ;  there  was  no  more  need 
to  continue  them  when  the  true  reason  of  them  was  ceased.  All 
laws  do  naturally  expire  when  the  true  reason  upon  which  thej 
were  first  £ramed  is  changed.  Or  by  spirit  may  be  meant,  such  a 
worship  as  is  kindled  in  the  heart  by  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Since  we  are  dead  in  sin,  a  spiritual  light  and  fiame  in  the  hearty 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  object  of  our  worship,  cannot  be  raised 
in  us  without  the  operation  of  a  supernatural  grace ;  and  though  the 
&thers  could  not  worship  God  witnout  the  Spirit,  yet  in  the  gospel- 
times,  there  being  a  ftdler  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  the  eyangelical  state 
is  called,  "the  administration  of  the  Spirit,  and  "the  newness  of  the 
Spirit,"  in  opposition  to  the  legal  economy,  entitled  the  "oldness  of 
the  letter."^  The  eyangelical  state  is  more  suited  to  the  nature  of 
God  than  any  other;  such  a  worship  God  must  have,  whereby  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  true  sanctifier  and  quickener  of  the  souL 
The  nearer  God  doth  approach  to  us,  and  the  more  full  his  manifes- 
tations are,  the  more  spiritual  is  the  worship  we  return  to  God.  The 
gospel  pares  off  the  rugged  parts  of  the  law,  and  heaven  shall  remove 
what  is  material  in  the  gospel,  and  change  the  ordinances  of  worship 
into  that  of  a  spiritual  praise. 

In  the  words  there  is:  1.  A  proposition, — "God  is  a  Spirit;"  the 
foundation  of  all  religion.  2.  An  inference, — "  They  that  worship 
him,"  &c. 

As  God,  a  worship  belongs  to  him ;  as  a  Spirit,  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship is  due  to  him:  in  the  inference  we  have,  1.  The  manner  of 
worship,  "in  spirit  and  truth;"  2.  The  necessity  of  such  a  worship, 
"  must*' 

The  proposition  declares  the  nature  of  God ;  the  inference,  the 
duty  of  man.    The  observations  lie  plain. 

Obs.  1.  God  is  a  pure  spiritual  being:  "he  is  a  Spirit"  2.  The 
worship  due  &om  tne  creature  to  Goa  must  be  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  God,  and  purely  spiritual.  8.  The  evangelical  state  is 
suited  to  the  nature  of  Goa 

L  For  the  first :  "  God  is  a  pure  spiritual  being."  It  is  the  obser- 
vation of  one,  ^  that  the  plain  assertion  of  God's  being  a  Spirit  is 
found  but  once  in  the  wnole  Bible,  and  that  is  in  this  place;  which 
may  well  be  wondered  at,  because  God  is  so  often  described  with 
hands,  feet,  eyes,  and  ears,  in  the  form  and  figure  of  a  man.  The 
spiritual  nature  of  God  is  deducible  from  many  places ;  but  not  any- 
where, as  I  remember,  asserted  totidem  verbis^  out  in  this  text :  some 
allege  that  place  (2  Cor.  iii.  17),  "  The  Lord  is  that  Spirit,"  for  the 
proof  of  it ;  but  that  seems  to  have  a  different  sense :  in  the  text,  the 
nature  of  God  is  described ;  in  that  place,  the  operations  of  God  in 
the  gospel.  "It  is  not  the  ministry  of  Moses,  or  that  old  covenant, 
which  communicates  to  you  that  Spirit  it  speaks  of;  but  it  is  Ae 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  doctrme  of  the  gospel  delivered  by  him,  whereby 
this  Spirit  and  liberty  is  dispensed  to  you;  he  opposes  here  the  lib- 
erty of  the  gospel  to  tiie  servitude  of  the  law ;'  it  is  &om  Christ  that 
%  divine  virtue  diffiiseth  itself  by  the  gospel ;  it  is  by  him,  not  b^ 
the  law,  that  we  partake  of  that  Spirit    Tne  spirituality  of  God  is 
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as  evident  as  his  being.™  If  we  grant  that  God  is,  we  most  necoi- 
sarily  grant  that  he  cannot  be  corporeal,  because  a  body  is  of  an 
imperfect  nature.  It  will  appear  incredible  to  any  that  acknowledge 
Gtxl  the  first  Being  and  Creator  of  all  things,  that  he  should  be  a 
massy,  heavy  body,  and  have  eyes  and  ears,  feet  and  hands,  as  we 
hav& — For  the  explication  of  it, 

1.  Spirit  is  taken  various  ways  in  Scripture.  It  signifies  sometimes 
an  aerial  substance,  as  Psalm  xL  6 ;  a  horrible  tempest  (Heb.  a  spirit 
of  tempest) ;  sometimes  the  breath,  which  is  a  thin  substance  (Gen. 
vL  17):  "All  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  Hfe"  (Heb.  spirit  of  life> 
A  thin  substance,  though  it  be  material  and  corporeal,  is  caUed 
spirit ;  and  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  that  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  actions  is  called  spirits,  the  animal  and  vital  spirits. 
-Ajid  the  finer  parts  extracted  from  plants  and  minerals  we  call 
spirits,  those  volatile  parts  separated  from  that  gross  matter  wherein 
they  were  immersed,  because  they  come  nearest  to  the  nature  of  an 
incorporeal  substance ;  and  from  this  notion  of  the  word,  it  is  trans- 
lated to  signify  those  substances  that  are  purely  immaterial,  as  angels 
and  the  souls  of  men.  Angels  are  called  spirits  (Psalm  civ.  4): 
"Who  makes  his  angels  spirits;""  and  not  only  good  angels  are  so 
called,  but  evil  angels  (Mark  L  27) ;  souls  of  men  are  caUed  spirits 
(Eccles.  xii.) ;  and  the  soul  of  Cnrist  is  called  so  (John  xix.  30) ; 
whence  Goa  is  called  "the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh"  (Numo. 
xxii.  16).  And  spirit  is  opposed  to  flesh  (Isa.  xxxi.  3):  "The  Egyp- 
tians are  flesh,  and  not  spirit."  And  our  Saviour  gives  us  the  notion 
of  a  spirit  to  be  something  above  the  nature  of  a  Dody  (Luke  xxiv. 
39),  "  not  having  flesh  and  bones,"  extended  parts,  loads  of  gross 
matter.  It  is  also  taken  for  those  things  which  are  active  and  effica» 
cious ;  because  activity  is  of  the  nature  of  a  spirit :  Caleb  had  another 
spirit  (Numb.  xiv.  24),  an  active  affection.  The  vehement  motions 
of  sin  are  called  spirit  (Hos.  iv.  12):  "the  spirit  of  whoredoms,"  in 
that  sense  that  Prov.  xxix.  11,  "a  fool  utters  all  his  mind,"  all  his 
^irit ;  he  knows  not  how  to  restrain  the  vehement  motions  of  his 
mind.  So  that  the  notion  of  a  spirit  is,  that  it  is  a  fine,  immaterial 
sabstanoe,  an  active  being,  that  acts  itself  and  other  things.  A  mere 
body  cannot  act  itself;  as  the  body  of  man  cannot  move  without  the 
soul,  no  more  than  a  ship  can  move  itself  without  wind  and  waves. 
So  God  is  called  a  Spirit,  as  being  not  a  body,  not  having  the  great- 
ness, figure,  thickness,  or  length  of  a  body,  wholly  separate  from 
anything  of  flesh  and  matter.  We  find  a  principle  withm  us  nobler 
than  that  of  our  bodies ;  and,  therefore,  we  conceive  the  nature  of 
God,  according  to  that  which  is  more  worthy  in  us,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  that  which  is  the  vilest  part  of  our  natures.  God  is  a  most 
^iritoal  Spirit,  more  spiritual  than  all  angels,  all  80uls.o  As  he 
exceeds  all  in  the  nature  of  being,  so  he  exceeds  all  in  the  nature  of 
^irit:  he  hath  nothing  gross,  heavy,  material,  in  his  essence. 

2.  When  we  say  G<S  is  a  Spirit,  it  is  to  be  understood  by  way  of 
oration.  There  are  two  ways  of  knowing  or  describing  God :  bv 
way  of  affirmation,  affirming  tiiat  of  him  by  way  of  eminency,  which 
is  excellent  in  the  creature,  as  when  we  say  God  is  wise,  good;  the 
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other,  by  way  of  negation,  when  we  remove  from  God  in  onr  con- 
ceptions what  is  tainted  with  imperfection  in  the  creature.?  The  fixst 
ascribes  to  him  whatsoever  is  excellent ;  the  other  separates  from  him 
whatsoever  is  imperfect  The  first  is  like  a  limning,  which  adds  one 
color  to  another  to  make  a  comely  picture ;  the  other  is  like  a  carv- 
ing, which  pares  and  cuts  away  whatsoever  is  superfluous,  to  make 
a  complete  statue.  This  way  of  negation  is  more  easy;  we  better 
understand  what  God  is  not,  tnan  what  he  is ;  and  most  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  by  this  way ;  as  when  we  say  God  is  infinite,  immense, 
immutable,  they  are  negatives ;  he  hath  no  limits,  is  confined  to  no 
place,  admits  of  no  change.  <i  When  we  remove  from  him  what  is 
mconsistent  with  his  being,  we  do  more  strongly  assert  his  being, 
and  know  more  of  him  when  we  elevate  him  above  all,  and  above 
our  own  capacity.  And  when  we  say  God  is  a  Spirit,  it  is  a  negation; 
he  is  not  a  body ;  he  consists  not  of  various  parts,  extended  one  with- 
out and  beyond  another.  He  is  not  a  spint,  so  as  our  souls  are,  to 
be  the  form  of  any  body;  a  spirit,  not  as  angels  and  souls  axe,  but 
infinitely  higher.  We  call  him  so,  because,  in  regard  of  our  weak- 
ness, we  have  not  any  other  term  of  excellency  to  express  or  conceive 
of  him  by ;  we  transfer  it  to  God  in  honor,  because  spirit  is  the  highest 
excellency  in  our  nature :  yet  we  must  apprehena  God  above  any 
spirit,  since  his  nature  is  so  great  that  he  cannot  be  declared  by  hu- 
man speech,  perceived  by  human  sense,  or  conceived  by  human 
imderstanding. 

n.  The  second  thing,  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit."  Some  amonff  the 
heathens  imagined  God  to  have  a  body;*"  some  thought  him  to  have 
a  body  of  air;  some  a  heavenly  body;  some  a  human  body;"  and 
many  of  them  ascribed  bodies  to  tneir  gods,  but  bodies  without 
blood,  without  corruption,  bodies  made  up  of  the  finest  and  thinnest 
atoms ;  such  bodies,  which,  if  compared  with  oura,  were  as  no  bodies. 
The  Sadducees  also,  who  denied  all  spirits,  and'yet  acknowledged  a 
God,  must  conclude  him  to  be  a  body,  and  no  spirit.  Some  among 
Christians  have  been  of  that  opinion.  TertuUian  is  charged  by  some, 
and  excused  by  others ;  and  some  monks  of  Egypt  were  so  fierce  for 
this  error,  that  they  attempted  to  kill  one  Theophilus,  a  bishop,  for 
not  being  of  that  judgment.  But  the  wiser  heathens  were  of  another 
mind,^  and  esteemed  it  an  unholy  thing  to  have  such  imaginations 
of  God.«  And  some  Christians  have  thought  God  only  to  be  free 
from  anything  of  body,  because  he  is  omnipresent,  immutable,  he  is 
only  incorporeal  and  spiritual ;  all  things  else,  even  the  angels,  are 
clothed  with  bodies,  though  of  a  neater  matter,  and  a  more  active 
frame  than  ours ;  a  pure  spiritual  nature  they  allowed  to  no  being 
but  God.  Scripture  and  reason  meet  together  to  assert  the  spirituality 
of  God.  Had  God  had  the  lineaments  of  a  body,  the  Gentiles  had  not 
&Uen  under  that  accusation  of  changing  his  glory  into  that  of  a  cor- 
ruptible man.*  This  is  signified  by  uie  name  God  gives  himself 
(Elxod.  iii.  14):  "I  am  that  I  am;"  a  simple,  pure,  uncompounded 
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being,  without  any  created  mixture ;  as  infinitely  above  the  being 
of  creatures  as  above  the  conceptions  of  creatures  (Job  xxxvii.  23): 
"  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out."  He  is  so  much 
a  Spirit,  that  he  is  the  "  Father  of  spirita"  (Heb.  xii.  9).  The  Al- 
mighty  Father  is  not  of  a  nature  inferior  to  his  children.  The  soul 
is  a  spirit ;  it  could  not  else  exert  actions  without  the  assistance  of 
the  body,  as  the  act  of  understanding  itself,  and  its  own  nature,  the 
act  of  willing,  and  willing  things  against  the  incitements  and  interest 
of  the  body.  It  could  not  else  conceive  of  God,  angels,  and  imma- 
terial substances ;  it  could  not  else  be  so  active,  as  with  one  glance 
to  fetch  a  compass  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  by  a  sudden  motion^ 
to  elevate  the  understanding  &om  an  earthly  thought,  to  the  think* 
ing  of  things  as  high  as  the  highest  heavens.  If  we  have  this  opinion 
of  our  Bouls,  which,  in  the  nobleness  of  their  acts,  surmount  the  body, 
without  which  the  body  is  but  a  dull  inactive  piece  of  clay,  we  must 
needs  have  a  higher  conception  of  God,  than  to  clog  him  with  any 
matter,  though  of  a  finer  temper  than  ours :  we  must  conceive  of  him 
by  the  perfections  of  our  souls,  without  the  vileness  of  our  bodies. 
If  God  made  man  according  to  his  image,  we  must  raise  our  thoughts 
of  God  according  to  the  noblest  part  of  that  image,  and  imagine  the 
exemplar  or  copy  not  to  come  short,  but  to  exceed  the  thing  copied 
by  it  God  were  not  the  most  excellent  substance  if  he  were  not  a 
Spirit  Spiritual  substances  are  more  excellent  than  bodily ;  the  soul 
oi  man  more  excellent  than  other  animals ;  angels  more  excellent 
than  men.  They  contain,  in  their  own  nature,  whatsoever  dignity 
there  is  in  the  inferior  creatures ;  God  must  have,  therefore,  an  ex- 
eellency  above  all  those,  and,  therefore,  is  entirely  remote  from  the 
conditions  of  a  body.  It  is  a  gross  conceit,  therefore,  to  think  that 
Sod  is  such  a  spirit  as  the  air  is ;  for  that  is  to  be  a  body  as  the  air 
B,  though  it  be  a  thin  one ;  and  if  God  were  no  more  a  spirit  than 
ihat,  or  than  angels,  he  would  not  be  the  most  simple  being.x  Yet 
•ome  think  that  the  spiritual  Deity  was  represented  oy  the  air  in  the 
Ark  of  the  testament*  It  was  unlawful  to  represent  him  by  any 
image  that  God  had  prohibited.  Everything  about  the  ark  had  a 
particular  signification.  The  gold  ana  other  ornaments  about  it 
flgnified  something  of  Christ,  but  were  unfit  to  represent  the  nature 
of  God :  a  thing  purelj  invisible,  and  falling  under  nothing  of  sense^ 
could  not  represent  him  to  the  mind  of  man.  The  air  in  the  ark  was 
the  fittest ;  it  represented  the  invisibility  of  God,  air  being  impercep- 
tible to  our  eyes.  Air  dtffuseth  itself  through  all  parts  of  the  worm ; 
it  glides  through  secret  passages  into  all  creatures ;  it  fills  the  space 
between  heaven  and  earth.  There  is  no  place  wherein  God  is  not 
present    To  evidence  this, 

1.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  Creator.  All  multi- 
tude b^ins  in,  and  is  reduced  to  unity.  As  above  multitude  there 
is  an  absolute  unity,  so  above  mixed  creatures  there  is  an  absolute 
simplicity.  You  cannot  conceive  number  without  conceiving  the 
b^inmng  of  it  in  that  which  was  not  number,  viz.  a  unit,  ^  You 
cannot  conceive  any  mixture,  but  you  must  conceive  some  simde 
thing  to  be  the  origmal  and  bads  of  it.    The  works  of  art  done  \f 

'  Cybr.  Bomt  Ptoflig.  pp.  1S9, 180.  •  Amirmld  Sup.  H^  is.  p.  HA,  4t^ 
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mtional  creatures  have  their  foundation  in  something  spintuaL 
Every  artificer,  watchmaker,  carpenter,  hath  a  model  m  his  own 
mind  of  the  work  he  designs  to  frame :  the  material  and  outward 
fabric  is  squared  according  to  an  inward  and  spiritual  idea.  A 
q)iritual  idea  speaks  a  spiritual  faculty  as  the  subject  of  it.  God 
could  not  have  an  idea  of  that  vast  number  of  creatures  he  brought 
into  being,  if  he  had  not  had  a  spiritual  nature.*^  The  wisdom 
whereby  the  world  was  created  could  never  be  the  fruit  of  a  cor- 
poreal nature ;  such  natures  are  not  capable  of  understanding  and 
comprehending  the  things  which  are  within  the  compass  of  their 
nature,  much  less  of  producing  them ;  and  therefore  beasts  which 
have  only  corporeal  faculties  move  to  objects  by  the  force  of  their 
aense,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  comprehended 
by  the  understanding  of  man.  All  acts  of  wisdom  speak  an  intel- 
ligent and  spiritual  agent.  The  effects  of  wisdom,  goodness,  power, 
are  so  great  and  admirable,  that  thev  bespeak  him  a  more  perfect 
and  eminent  being  than  can  possibly  be  beneld  under  a  bodily  shape. 
Can  a  corporeal  substance  put  "  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts,  and 
give  understanding  to  the  heart  ?"^ 

2.  If  God  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  one.  If  God 
had  a  body,  consisting  of  distinct  members,  as  ours ;  or  all  of  one 
nature,  as  the  water  and  air  are,  yet  he  were  then  capable  of  division, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  entirely  one.  Either  tnose  parts  would 
be  finite  or  infinite :  if  finite,  they  are  not  parts  of  Goa ;  for  to  be 
Gbd  and  finite  is  a  contradiction ;  if  infinite,  then  there  are  as  many 
infinite  as  distinct  members,  and  therefore  as  many  Deities.  Sup- 
pose this  bod.y  had  all  parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  air  and  water 
hath,  every  little  part  of  air  is  as  much  air  as  the  greatest,  and  every 
little  part  of  water  is  as  much  water  as  the  ocean ;  so  every  little  part 
of  God  would  be  as  much  God  as  the  whole ;  as  many  particular 
Deities  to  make  up  God,  as  little  atoms  to  compose  a  body.  "What 
can  be  more  absurd  ?  If  God  had  a  body  like  a  human  body,  and 
were  compounded  of  body  and  soul,  of  substance  and  quabty,  he 
could  not  be  the  most  perfect  imity ;  he  would  be  made  up  of  dis- 
tinct parts,  and  those  of  a  distinct  nature,  as  the  members  of  a  human 
body  are.  Where  there  is  the  greatest  unity,  there  must  be  the 
greatest  simplicity ;  but  God  is  one.  As  he  is  free  from  any  chan^-, 
80  he  is  void  of  any  multitude  (Deut.  vi.  4) :  "  The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord." 

8.  If  Gt)d  had  a  body  as  we  have,  he  would  not  be  invisible. 
Every  material  thing  is  not  visible :  the  air  is  a  body  yet  invisible, 
but  it  is  sensible ;  the  cooling  quality  of  it  is  felt  by  us  at  every 
breath,  and  we  know  it  by  our  touch,  which  is  the  most  material 
sense.  Evervbody  that  hath  members  like  to  bodies,  is  visible ;  but 
God  is  invisible.^'  The  apostle  reckons  it  amongst  his  other  perfec- 
tions (1  Tim.  i.  17) :  "  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisi- 
ble." He  is  invisible  to  our  sense,  which  beholds  nothing  but  ma- 
terisd  and  colored  things ;  and  incomprehensible  to  our  understand- 
ing, that  conceives  nothing  but  what  is  finite.  God  is  therefore  a 
^irit  incapable  of  being  seen,  and  infinitely  incapable  of  being  un 

*  AmjmA,  Munla  Tom.  L  p.  282.  ^  Job  aasviil  S6.  •  JkiHt,  m  Tim. 
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deratood.  If  he  be  invisible,  he  is  also  spiritual.  If  he  had  a  body, 
and  hid  it  from  our  eyes,  he  might  be  said  not  to  be  seen,  but  could 
not  be  said  to  be  invisible.  When  we  say  a  thing  is  visible,  we  un- 
derstand that  it  hath  such  qualities  which  are  the  objects  of  sense, 
though  we  may  never  see  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  to  be  seen. 
God  hath  no  such  qualities  as  fall  imder  the  perception  of  our  sense. 
His  works  are  visible  to  us,  but  not  his  Godhead."  The  nature  of 
a  human  body  is  to  be  seen  and  handled ;  Christ  gives  us  such  a  de- 
scription of  it  (Luke  xxiv.  39) :  "  Handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  you  see  me  have;'^  but  man  hath  been 
90  far  from  seeing  God,  **  that  it  is  impossible  he  can  see  him"  (1  Tim. 
?i  16).  There  is  such  a  disproportion  between  an  infinite  object 
and  a  finite  sense  and  understanding,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
either  to  behold  or  comprehend  him.  But  if  God  had  a  body  more 
luminous  and  glorious  than  that  of  the  sun,  he  would  be  as  well  visi- 
ble to  us  as  the  sun,  though  the  immensity  of  that  light  would  dazzle 
our  eyes,  and  forbid  any  close  inspection  into  him  by  the  virtue  of 
our  sense.  We  have  seen  the  shape  and  figure  of  the  sim,  but  "  no 
man  hath  ever  seen  the  shape  of  God."®  K  God  had  a  body,  he  were 
visible,  though  he  might  not  perfectly  and  fully  be  seen  by  us  ;f  as 
we  see  the  heavens,  though  we  see  not  the  extension,  latitude,  and 
greatness  of  them.  Though  God  hath  manifested  himself  in  a  bodily 
shape  (Gen.  xviiL  1),  and  elsewhere  Jehovah  appeared  to  Abraham^ 
yet  the  substance  ot  God  was  not  seen,  no  more  than  the* substance 
of  angels  was  seen  in  their  apparitions  to  men.  A  body  was  formed 
to  be  made  visible  by  them,  and  such  actions  done  in  that  body,  that 
spake  the  person  that  did  them  to  be  of  a  higher  eminency  than  a 
bare  corporeal  creature.  Sometimes  a  representation  is  made  to  the 
inward  sense  and  imagination,  as  to  Micaiah,?  and  to  Isaiah  (vi.  1) ; 
bat  they  saw  not  the  essence  of  God,  but  some  images  and  figures 
of  him  proportioned  to  their  sense  or  imagination.  The  essence  of 
God  no  man  ever  saw,  nor  can  see.  John  i.  18.  Nor  doth  it  follow 
that  God  hath  a  body,*>  because  Jacob  is  said  to  "  see  God  face  to 
fece"  (Gen.  xxxii.  80) ;  and  Moses  had  the  like  privilege  (Deut 
xxxiv.  10).  This  only  signifies  a  ftdler  and  clearer  manifestation  of 
God  by  some  representations  offered  to  the  bodilv  sense,  or  rather 
to  the  inward  spirit.  For  God  tells  Moses  he  could  not  see  his  face 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  20) ;  and  that  none  ever  saw  the  similitude  of  God 
(Dent  iv.  15).  Were  God  a  corporeal  substance,  he  might  in  some 
measure  be  seen  by  corporeal  eyes. 

4.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  infinite.  All  bodies 
are  of  a  finite  nature ;  everybody  is  material,  and  every  material 
thing  is  terminated.  The  sun,  a  vast  body,  hath  a  bounded  great- 
ness ;  the  heavens,  of  a  mighty  bulk,  yet  have  their  limits.  If  God 
had  a  body  he  must  consist  of  parts,  tnose  parts  would  be  bounded 
and  limited,  and  whatsoever  is  limited  is  of  a  finite  virtue,  and  there- 
fore below  an  infinite  nature.  Beason  therefore  tells  us,  that  the 
most  excellent  nature,  as  God  is,  cannot  be  of  a  corporeal  condition ; 
becanae  of  the  limitation  and  other  actions  which  belong  to  every 
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body.  Ood  is  infinite,  ^'  for  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
him  (2  Chron.  ii  6).  The  largest  heavens,  and  those  imaginary 
spaces  beyond  the  world,  are  no  bounds  to  him.  He  hath  an  essence 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be  included  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  heavena  If  God  be  infinite,  then  he  can  have  no  parts 
in  him ;  if  he  had,  they  must  be  finite  or  infinite :  finite  parts  can 
never  make  up  an  infinite  being.  A  vessel  of  gold,  of  a  pound 
weight,  cannot  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  an  ounce.  Infinite  parts 
they  cannot  be,  because  then  every  part  would  be  equal  to  the  wnole, 
as  infinite  as  the  whole,  which  is  contradictory.  We  see  in  all  things 
every  part  is  less  than  the  whole  bulk  that  is  composed  of  it ;  as  every 
member  of  a  man  is  lees  than  the  whole  body  of  man.  If  all  the 
parts  were  finite,  then  God  in  his  essence  were  finite ;  and  a  finite 
&od  is  not  more  excellent  than  a  creature :  so  that  if  God  were  not 
a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  infinite. 

5.  K  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  an  independent  being. 
Whatsoever  is  compounded  of  many  parts  depends  eitlier  essentially 
or  integrally  upon  tnose  parts ;  as  the  essence  of  a  man  depends  upon 
the  conjunction  and  union  of  his  two  main  parts,  his  soul  and  boay ; 
when  they  are  separated,  the  essence  of  a  man  ceaseth :  and  the  per- 
fection of  a  man  dependis  upon  every  member  of  the  body ;  so  that 
if  one  be  wanting  the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  wanting :  as  if  a  man 
hath  lost  a  limb,  you  call  him  not  a  perfect  man,  because  that  part 
is  gone  upon  which  his  perfection  as  an  entire  man  did  depend.  K 
Gtxi  therefore  had  a  body,  the  perfection  of  the  Deity  would  depend 
upon  every  part  of  that  body ;  and  the  more  parts  he  were  com- 
pounded oi^  the  more  his  dependency  would  be  multiplied  according 
to  the  number  of  those  parts  of  the  body :  for  that  which  is  com- 
pounded of  many  parts  is  more  dependent  than  that  which  is  com- 
pounded of  fewer.  And  because  God  would  be  a  dependent  being 
if  he  had  a  body,  he  could  not  be  the  first  being ;  for  the  compoimd- 
ing  parts  are  in  order  of  nature  before  that  which  is  compounded  by 
them ;  as  the  soul  and  body  are  before  the  man  which  results  from 
the  union  of  them.  K  God  had  parts  and  bodily  members  as  we 
have,  or  any  composition,  the  essence  of  God  would  result  from  those 
parts,  and  those  parts  be  supposed  to  be  before  God.  For  that  which 
IS  a  part,  is  before  that  whose  part  it  is.  As  in  artificial  thines  you 
may  conceive  it :  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  or  clock  are  in  time  beiore 
that  watch  which  is  made  by  settinff  those  parts  together.  In  natural 
things  you  must  suppose  the  members  of  a  body  framed  before  you 
can  call  it  a  man ;  so  that  the  parts  of  this  body  are  before  that  wnich 
is  constituted  by  them.  We  can  conceive  no  other  of  God,  if  he 
were  not  a  pure,  entire,  unmixed  Spirit.  If  he  had  distinct  parts, 
he  would  depend  upon  them ;  those  parts  would  be  before  him  ;  his 
essence  would  be  the  effect  of  .those  distinct  parts,  and  so  he  would 
not  be  absolutely  and  entirely  the  first  being ;  but  he  is  so  (Isa.  xliv. 
6) :  "  I  am  the  nrst,  and  I  am  the  last"  He  is  the  first ;  nothing  is 
before  him.  Whereas,  if  he  had  bodily  parts,  and  those  finite,  it 
would  follow,  God  is  made  up  of  those  parts  which  are  not  God ;  and 
that  which  is  not  God,  is  in  order  of  nature  before  that  which  is  God. 
So  that  we  see  if  God  were  not  a  Spirit  he  could  not  be  independent 
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6.  If  God  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  were  not  immutable  and  unchange- 
able.  His  immutability  depends  upon  his  simplicity.  He  is  un- 
changeable in  his  essence,  because  he  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  spiritual 
Being.  Whatsoever  is  compounded  of  parts  may  be  divided  into 
those  parts,  and  resolved  into  those  distinct  parts  which  make  up  and 
constitute  the  nature.  Whatsoever  is  compounded  is  changeable  in 
its  own  nature,  though  it  should  never  be  changed.  Adam,  wlo  was 
constituted  of  body  and  soul,  had  he  stood  in  innocence,  had  not 
died ;  there  had  been  no  separation  made  between  his  soul  and  body 
whereof  he  was  constituted,  and  his  body  had  not  resolved  into  those 
principles  of  dust  from  whence  it  was  extracted.  Yet  in  his  own 
nature  he  was  dissoluble  into  those  distinct  parts  whereof  he  was 
compounded ;  and  so  the  glorified  saints  in  heaven,  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  happy  meeting  of  their  souls  and  bodies  in  a  new 
marriage  knot,  shall  never  be  dissolved ;  yet  in  their  own  nature 
they  are  mutable  and  dissoluble,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  because 
they  are  made  up  of  such  distinct  parts  that  may  be  separated  in 
their  own  nature,  imless  sustained  by  the  grace  of  God :  they  are 
immutable  by  will,  the  will  of  God,  not  by  natui*e.  God  is  immuta- 
ble by  nature  as  well  as  will :  as  he  hath  a  necessary  existence,  so 
he  hath  a  necessary  unchangeableness  ^Mal.  iiL  6),  "  I,  the  Lord, 
change  not."  He  is  as  unchangeable  in  his  essence  as  in  his  veracity 
and  faithfulness :  they  are  perfections  belonging  to  his  nature.  But 
if  he  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  immutable  by  nature. 

7.  If  God  were  not  a  pure  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  omnipresent 
He  is  in  heaven  above,  and  the  earth  below;*  he  fills  heaven  and 
earth.*^  The  divine  essence  is  at  once  in  heaven  and  earth ;  but  it 
is  impossible  a  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Since  God  is  cverjrwhere,  he  must  be  spiritual.  Had  he  a  body,  he 
coald  not  penetrate  all  things ;  he  would  be  circimiscribed  in  place".  He 
could  not  De  everywhere  but  in  parts,  not  in  the  whole ;  one  member 
in  one  place,  and  another  in  another ;  for  to  be  confined  to  a  particular 
place,  IS  the  property  of  a  body :  but,  since  he  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  world,  higher  than  heaven,  deeper  than  hell,  longer  than 
the  earth,  broader  than  the  sea,^  he  hath  not  any  corporeal  matter. 
K  he  had  a  body  wherewith  to  fill  heaven  and  earth,  tnere  could  be 
no  body  besides  his  own :  it  is  the  nature  of  bodies  to  bound  one 
another,  and  hinder  the  extending  of  one  another.  Two  bodies  can* 
not  be  in  the  same  place  in  the  same  point  of  earth :  one  excludes 
the  other;  and  it  will  follow  hence  that  we  are  nothing,  no  sub- 
stances, mere  illusions ;  there  could  be  no  place  for  anybody  elae.^ 
K  his  body  were  as  big  as  the  world,  as  it  must  be  if  with  that  he 
filled  heaven  and  earth,  there  would  not  be  room  for  him  to  move  a 
hand  or  a  foot,  or  extend  a  finger ;  for  there  would  be  no  place  re- 
maining for  the  motion. 

8.  JiQod  were  not  a  Spirit,  he  could  not  be  the  most  perfect 
being.  The  more  perfect  anything  is  in  the  rank  of  creatures,  the 
more  spiritual  and  simple  it  is,  as  gold  is  the  more  pure  and  perfect 
thai  htttk  least  mixture  of  other  metals.    K  God  were  not  a  Spirit^ 

*  Dent  It.  89.  ^  Jer.  zxiil  24.  '  Job  zi.  8. 
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tiiere  would  be  creatures  of  a  more  excellent  nature  than  God,  ^ls 
angels  and  souls,  which  the  Scripture  call  spirits,  in  opposition  to 
bodies.  There  is  more  of  perfection  in  the  first  notion  of  a  spirit 
tian  in  the  notion  of  a  body.  God  cannot  be  less  perfect  than  his 
creatures,  and  contribute  an  excellency  of  being  to  them  which  he 
wants  himself.  If  angels  and  souls  possess  such  an  excellency,  and 
God  want  that  excellency,  he  would  be  less  than  his  creatures,  and 
tiie  excellency  of  the  eflfect  would  exceed  the  excellency  of  the  cause. 
But  every  creature,  even  the  highest  creature,  is  infinitely  short  of 
the  perfection  of  God ;  for  whatsoever  excellency  they  have  is  finite 
and  limited ;  it  is  but  a  spark  firom  the  sun — a  drop  from  the  ocean ; 
but  God  is  unboundedly  perfect,  in  the  highest  manner,  without  any 
limitation ;  and  therefore  above  spirits,  angels,  the  highest  creatures 
that  were  made  by  him :  an  infimte  sublimity,  a  pure  act,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added,  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken.  "  In  him 
there  is  liffht  and  no  darkness,"^  spiritiiality  without  any  matter, 
perfection  without  any  shadow  or  taint  of  imperfection.  Light 
pierceth  into  all  things,  preserves  its  own  purity,  and  admits  of  no 
mixture  of  anything  else  with  it. 

Question.  It  may  be  said,  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  and  it  is  impossible 
he  can  be  otherwise  than  a  Spirit,  how  comes  God  so  often  to  have 
such  members  as  we  have  in  our  bodies  ascribed  to  him,  not  only  a 
soul,  but  particular  bodily  parts,  as  heart,  arms,  hands,  eyes,  ears, 
fece,  and  back  parts  ?  And  how  is  it  that  he  is  never  called  a  Spirit 
in  plain  words,  but  in  this  text  by  our  Saviour? 

Answer,  It  is  true,  many  parts  of  the  body,  and  natural  afiections 
of  the  human  nature,  are  reported  qf  God  in  Scripture.  Head,® 
eyes,  and  eye-lids,  p  apple  of  the  eye,  mouth,  &c. ;  our  affections  also, 
griefj  joy,  anger,  &c.    But  it  is  to  be  considered, 

1.  That  this  is  in  condescension  to  our  weakness.  God  being 
desirous  to  make  himself  known  to  man,  whom  he  created  for  his 
glory,  humbles,  as  it  were,  his  own  nature  to  such  representations  as 
may  suit  and  assist  the  capacity  of  the  creature ;  since  by  the  condi- 
tion of  our  nature  nothing  erects  a  notion  of  itself  in  our  understand- 
ing, but  as  it  is  conductea  in  by  our  sense.q  God  hath  served  him- 
flelf  of  those  things  which  are  most  exposed  to  our  sense,  most 
obvious  to  our  understandings,  to  give  us  some  acquaintance  with 
his  own  nature,  and  those  things  wmch  otherwise  we  were  not  capa- 
ble of  having  any  notion  of.  As  our  souls  are  linked  with  our 
bodies,  so  our  knowledge  is  linked  with  our  sense ;  that  we  can 
scarce  imagine  anything,  at  first,  but  under  a  corporeal  form  and 
figure,  till  we  come,  by  great  attention  to  the  object,  to  make,  by 
the  help  of  reason,  a  separation  of  the  spiritual  substance  from  the 
corporeal  fancy,  and  consider  it  in  its  own  nature.  We  are  not  able 
to  conceive  a  spirit,  without  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  something 
below  it,  nor  understand  the  actions  of  a  spirit,  without  considering 
the  operations  of  a  human  body  in  its  several  members.  As  the 
glories  of  another  life  are  signified  to  us  by  the  pleasures  of  this;  so 
tne  nature  of  God,  by  a  gracious  condescension  to  our  capacities,  is 
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signified  tx>  ns  b j  a  likeness  to  our  own.  The  more  fftmilii^r  ihe 
things  are  to  ns  which  Qod  uses  to  this  purpose,  the  more  proper 
they  are  to  teach  us  what  he  intends  by  them. 

2.  All  such  representations  are  to  signify  the  acts  of  God,  as  they 
bear  some  likeness  to  those  which  we  perform  by  those  members 
he  ascribes  to  himself  So  that  those  members  ascribed  to  him 
rather  note  his  visible  operations  to  us,  than  his  invisible  nature ;  and 
signify  that  God  doth  some  works  like  to  those  which  men  do  by  the 
assistance  of  those  organs  of  their  bodies.  So  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
called  his  eye,  because  he  knows  that  with  his  mind  which  we  see 
with  our  eyes.'  The  eflSciency  of  God  is  called  his  hand  and  arm ; 
because  as  we  act  with  our  hands,  so  doth  God  with  his  power.  The 
divine  efficacies  are  signified : — ^by  his  eyes  and  ears,  we  imderstand 
his  omniscience ;  by  his  face,  the  manifestation  of  his  favor ;  by  his 
mouth,  the  revelation  of  his  will ;  by  his  nostrils,  the  acceptation  of 
our  prayers ;  by  his  bowels,  the  tenderness  of  his  compassion ;  by 
his  heart,  the  smcerity  of  his  affections ;  by  his  hand,  the  strengtn 
of  his  power ;  by  his  leet,  the  ubiquity  of  his  presence.  And  in  this, 
he  intends  instruction  and  comfort:  by  his  eyes,  he  signifies  his 
watchfulness  over  us ;  by  his  ears,  his  readiness  to  hear  the  cries  of 
the  oppressed;'  by  his  arm,  his  power — ^an  arm  to  destroy  his  ene- 
mies, and  an  arm  to  relieve  his  people.*  All  those  are  attributed  to 
God  to  signify  divine  actions,  wnich  he  doth  without  bodily  organs 
as  we  do  with  them. 

8.  Consider  also,  that  only  those  members  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  noblest  actions,  and  under  that  consideration,  are  used 
by  him  to  represent  a  notion  of  him  to  our  minds.  Whatsoever  is 
perfect  and  excellent  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  nothing  that  savors  of 
unperfection.^  The  heart  is  ascribed  to  him,  it  bemg  the  principle 
of  vital  actions,  to  signify  the  life  that  he  hath  in  himself;  watchful 
and  discerning  eyes,  not  sleepy  and  lazy  ones ;  a  mouth  to  reveal 
his  will,  not  to  take  in  food.  To  eat  and  sleep  are  never  ascribed  to 
him,  nor  those  parts  that  belong  to  the  preparing  or  transmitting 
nourishment  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  as  stomach,  liver,  reins, 
nor  bowels  under  that  consideration,  but  as  they  are  significant  of 
compassion ;  but  only  those  parts  are  ascribed  to  him  whereby  we 
acquire  knowledge,  as  eyes  and  ears,  the  organs  of  learning  and 
wi^om ;  or  to  communicate  it  to  others,  as  the  mouth,  lips,  tongue, 
as  they  are  instruments  of  speaking,  not  of  tasting ;  or  those  parts 
which  signify  strength  and  power,  or  whereby  we  perform  the 
actionB  of  charity  for  the  rehef  of  others ;  taste  and  touch,  senses 
that  extend  no  farther  than  to  corporeal  things,  and  are  the  grossest 
of  all  the  senses,  are  never  ascribed  to  him. 

4.  It  were  worth  consideration,  "  whether  this  describing  God  by 
the  members  of  a  human  body  were  so  much  figuratively  to  be 
undeiBtood,  as  with  respect  tp  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  who 
was  to  assume  the  human  nature,  and  all  the  members  of  a  human 
body  ?"*     Aaaph,  speaking  in  the  person  of  God  (Psalm  Ixx viii  1), 
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*AI  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables;"  in  regard  of  Grod  it  is  to  be 
imdeTStooa  figuratively,  but  in  regard  of  Cnrist  literally,  to  whom 
it  is  applied  (Matt.  xiii.  84,  85) ;  and  that  apparition  (Isa.  vi.)  which 
was  the  appearance  of  Jehovah,  is  applied  to  Christ  (Jonn  xiL  40,  41). 
-AJler  the  report  of  the  creation,  ana  the  forming  of  man,  we  read  of 
God's  speaking  to  him,  but  not  of  God's  appearing  to  him  in  any 
visible  shapely  A  voice  might  be  formed  in  the  air  to  give  man 
notice  of  his  duty ;  some  way  of  information  he  must  have  what 
positive  laws  he  was  to  observe,  besides  that  law  which  was  engra- 
ven in  his  nature,  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature ;  and  without  a 
voice  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  could  not  be  so  conveniently 
communicated  to  man.  Though  God  was  heard  in  a  voice,  he  was 
not  seen  in  a  shape ;  but  after  the  fall  we  several  times  read  of  his 
appearing  in  sucn  a  form ;  though  we  read  of  his  speaking  before 
man's  committing  of  sin,  yet  not  of  his  walking,  which  is  more  cor- 
poreal, till  afterwards.*  "  Though  God  would  not  have  man  believe 
nim  to  be  corporeal,  yet  he  judged  it  expedient  to  give  some  pre- 
•notices  of  that  divine  incarnation  which  he  had  promised."* 

6.  Therefore,  we  must  not  conceive  of  the  visible  Deity  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  such  expressions,  but  the  true  intent  of  them. 
Though  the  Scripture  speais  of  his  eyes  and  arm,  yet  it  denies 
them  to  be  "arms  of  flesh."**  We  must  not  conceive  of  God 
according  to  the  letter,  but  the  design  of  the  metaphor.  When 
we  hear  things  described  by  metaphorical  expressions,  for  the 
clearing  them  up  to  our  fancy,  we  conceive  not  of  them  under 
that  garb,  but  remove  the  veil  by  an  act  of  our  reason.  When 
Christ  is  called  a  sun,  a  vine,  bread,  is  any  so  stupid  as  to  conceive 
him  to  be  a  vine  with  material  branches,  and  clusters,  or  be  of 
the  same  nature  with  a  loaf?  But  the  things  designed  by  such 
metaphors  are  obvious  to  the  conception  of  a  mean  understand- 
ing. If  we  would  conceive  God  to  have  a  body  like  a  man,  because 
he  describes  himself  so,  we  may  conceit  him  to  be  like  a  bird, 
because  he  is  mentioned  with  wings  ;<^  or  like  a  lion,  or  leopard, 
because  he  likens  himself  to  them  in  the  acts  of  his  strength  and 
fury.**  He  is  called  a  rock,  a  horn,  fire,  to  note  his  strength  and 
wrath ;  if  any  be  so  stupid  as  to  think  God  to  be  really  such,  they 
would  mjike  him  not  only  a  man  but  worse  than  a  monster.  Onke- 
los,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  upon  parts  of  the  Scripture,  was  so  ten- 
der of  expressing  the  notion  of  any  corporeity  in  God,  that  when 
he  meets  with  any  expressions  of  that  nature,  he  translates  them 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  them;  as  when  God  is  said  to 
descend  (Gen.  xi.  5),  which  implies  a  local  motion,  a  motion  &om 
one  place  to  another,  he  translates  it,  "And  God  revealed  him- 
■elf.'  •  We  should  conceive  of  God  according  to  the  design  of  the 
expressions ;  when  we  read  of  his  eyes,  we  should  conceive  his 
omniscience ;  of  his  hand,  his  power ;  of  his  sitting,  his  inunu- 
tabilit^r ;  of  his  throne,  his  majesty ;  and  conceive  of  him  as  sur- 
mounting, not  only  the  grossness  of  bodies,  but  the  spiritual  exoel- 
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lencj  of  the  most  dignified  o'eatares ;  something  so  perfect,  great 
spiritual,  as  nothing  can  be  conceived  higher  and  purer.  "  Christ," 
saith  one,  "is  truly  Deus  figwrcUus ;  and  for  his  sake,  was  it  more 
easily  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  think  of  God  in  tne  shape  of  a 
man."*" 

Use,  If  God  be  a  pure  spiritual  being,  then 

1.  Man  is  not  the  image  of  God,  according  to  his  external  bodi- 
ly form  and  figure.  The  image  of  God  in  man  consisted  not  in 
what  is  seen,  but  in  what  is  not  seen ;  not  in  the  conformation  of 
the  members,  but  rather  in  the  spiritual  faculties  of  the  soul ;  or, 
most  of  all,  in  the  holy  endowments  of  those  feoulties  (Eph.  iv.  24) : 
"  That  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness."?  The  image  which  is  restored  by 
redeeming  grace,  was  the  image  of  God  Dy  original  nature.  The 
image  of  God  cannot  be  in  that  part  which  is  common  to  us  with 
beasts,  but  rather  in  that  wherein  we  excel  all  living  creatures,  in 
reason,  understanding,  and  an  immortal  spirit.  God  expressly 
saith,  that  none  "  saw  a  similitude"  of  him  (Deut  iv.  15,  16) ;  which 
had  not  been  true,  if  man,  in  regard  of  his  body,  had  been  the  im- 
age and  similitude  of  God,  for  then  a  figure  of  God  had  been  seen 
every  day,  as  often  as  we  saw  a  man  or  beheld  ourselves.  Nor 
would  the  apostle's  argument  stand  good  (Acts  xvii.  29),  "  That  the 
Godhead  is  not  like  to  stone  graven  by  art,"  if  we  were  not  the 
ofispring  of  God,  and  bore  the  stamp  of  his  nature  in  our  spirits 
rather  than  our  bodies.**  It  was  a  fancy  of  Eugubinus,  that  when 
God  set  upon  the  actual  creation  of  man,  he  tooK  a  bodily  form  for 
an  exemplar  of  that  which  he  would  express  in  his  work,  and  there- 
fore that  the  words  of  Moses*  are  to  be  understood  of  the  body  of 
man ;  because  there  was  in  man  such  a  shape  which  God  hiid  then 
assumed.  To  let  alone  God's  forming  himself  a  body  for  that 
work  as  a  groundless  fancy,  man  can  in  no  wise  be  said  to  be  the 
image  of  God,  in  regard  of  the  substance  of  his  body ;  but  beasts 
may  as  well  be  said  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God,  whose  bodies 
have  the  same  members  as  the  body  of  man  for  the  most  part,  and 
excel  men  in  the  acuteness  of  the  senses  and  swiftness  of  their 
motion,  agility  of  body,  greatness  of  strength,  and  in  some  kind  of 
ingenuities  also,  wherein  man  hath  been  a  scholar  to  the  brutes,  and 
beholden  to  their  skill.  The  soul  comes  nearest  the  nature  of  God. 
as  being  a  spiritual  substance ;  yet  considered  singly,  in  regard  or 
its  spiritual  substance,  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  the  image  of  God ; 
a  beast,  because  of  its  corporeity,  may  as  well  be  called  the  image 
of  a  man,  for  there  is  a  greater  similitude  between  man  and  a  brute, 
in  the  rank  of  bodies,  than  there  can  be  between  God  and  the  high- 
est angels  in  the  rank  of  spirits.  If  it  doth  not  consist  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul,  much  less  can  it  in  any  similitude  of  the  body. 
This  imaffe  consisted  partly  in  the  state  of  man,  as  he  had  domin- 
ion over  me  creatures ;  partly  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  he  was  an 
intelligent  bein^,  and  thereby  was  capable  of  having  a  grant  of 
that  ^minion ;  out  principally  in  the  conformity  of  tne  soul  with 
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Gkxl,  in  the  frame  of  his  spirit,  and  the  holiness  of  his  actions ;  not 
at  all  in  the  figure  and  form  of  his  body,  physically,  though  morally 
there  might  be,  as  there  was  a  rectitude  m  the  biody  as  an  instru* 
ment  to  conform  to  the  holy  motions  of  the  soul,  as  the  holiness  of 
the  soul  sparkled  in  the  actions  and  members  of  the  body.  If 
man  were  like  God  because  he  hath  a  body,  whatsoever  hath  a 
body  hath  some  resemblance  to  God,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  part 
his  image ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  essence  of  all  creatures  cannot  be 
an  image  of  the  immense  essence  of  God. 

2.  If  God  be  a  pure  Spirit,  "  it  is  unreasonable  to  frame  any  im- 
age or  picture  of  God."*'  Some  heathens  have  been  wiser  in  this 
than  some  Christians ;  Pythagoras  forbade  his  scholars  to  engrave 
any  shape  of  him  upon  a  ring,  because  he  was  not  to  be  compre- 
hended by  sense,  but  conceived  only  in  our  minds :  our  hands  are 
as  unable  to  fashion  him,  as  our  eyes  to  see  him.^  The  ancient 
Bomans  worshipped  their  gods  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
before  any  material  representations  of  them ;°»  and  the  ancient  idol- 
atrous Germans  thought  it  a  wicked  thing  to  represent  God  in  a 
human  shape ;  yet  some,  and  those  no  Bomanists,  labor  to  defend 
the  making  imaces  of  God  in  the  resemblance  of  man,  because  he 
is  so  represented  in  Scripture:  "He  may  be,"  saith  one,"  "con- 
ceived so  in  our  minds,  and  figured  so  to  our  sense."  If  this  were 
a  good  reason,  why  may  he  not  be  pictured  as  a  lion,  horn,  eagle, 
rock,  since  he  is  under  such  metaphors  shadowed  to  us?  The 
same  ground  there  is  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  What  though 
man  be  a  nobler  creature,  God  hath  no  more  the  body  of  a  man 
than  that  of  an  eagle ;  and  some  perfections  in  other  creatures 
represent  some  excellencies  in  his  nature  and  actions  which  cannot 
be  figured  by  a  human  shape,  as  strength  by  the  lion,  swiftness  and 
readiness  by  the  wings  of  the  bird.  But  God  hath  absolutely  pro- 
hibited the  making  "  any  image"  whatsoever  of  him,  and  that  with 
terrible  threatenings  (Exod.  xx.  5) :  "  I,  the  Lord,  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children,"  and 
Deut.  V.  8,  9.  After  God  had  given  the  Israelites  the  command- 
ment /Wherein  he  forbade  them  to  have  any  other  gods  before  him, 
he  forbids  all  figuring  of  him  by  the  hand  of  man ;«  not  only 
images,  but  any  likeness  of  him,  either  by  things  in  heaven,  in  the 
earth,  or  in  the  water.  How  often  doth  he  (Escover  his  indigna- 
tion by  the  prophets,  against  them  that  offer  to  mould  him  in  a  crea- 
ture form  I  This  law  was  not  to  serve  a  particular  dispensation,  or 
to  endure  a  particular  time,  but  it  was  a  declaration  of  his  will, 
invariable  in  all  places  and  all  times ;  being  founded  upon  the  immu- 
table nature  of  his  being,  and  therefore  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
nature,  otherwise  not  chargeable  upon  the  heathens ;  and  therefore 
when  God  had  declared  his  nature  and  his  works  in  a  stately  and 
majestic  eloquence,  he  demands  of  them,  "  To  whom  they  would 
liken  hinii  or  what  likeness  they  would  compare  unto  him  ?  "  (Isa. 
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xL  18) ;  where  they  could  find  anything  that  would  be  a  lively 
image  and  resemblance  of  his  infinite  excellency  ?  founding  it  upon 
the  infiniteness  of  his  nature,  which  necessarily  implies  the  spiritu- 
ality of  it,  (rod  is  infinitely  above  anv  statue :  and  those  that  think 
to  draw  God  by  a  stroke  of  a  pencil,  or  form  him  by  the  engrav- 
ings of  art,  are  more  stupid  than  the  statues  thesiselves.  To  show 
the  unreasonableness  of  it,  consider, 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  fashion  any  image  of  God.  If  our  more 
capacious  soius  cannot  grasp  his  nature,  our  weaker  sense  cannot 
frame  his  image;  it  is  more  possible,  of  the  two,  to  comprehend 
him  in  our  minds,  than  to  firame  him  in  an  image  to  our  sense.  He 
inhabits  inaccessible  light ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  of  man  to 
see  him,  it  is  impossible  for  the  art  of  man  to  paint  him  upon  walls, 
and  carve  him  out  of  wood.  None  knows  him  but  himself  none  can 
describe  him  but  himself.?  Can  we  draw  a  figure  of  our  own  souls,  and 
express  that  part  of  ourselves,  wherein  we  are  most  like  to  God? 
Can  we  extend  this  to  any  bodily  figure,  and  divide  it  into  parts? 
How  can  we  deal  so  with  the  original  copy,  whence  the  first  draught 
of  our  souls  was  taken,  and  which  is  infimtely  more  spiritual  than 
men  or  angels  ?  No  corporeal  thing  can  represent  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance ;  there  is  no  proportion  in  nature  between  them.  God  is  a 
simple,  infinite,  immense,  eternal,  invisible,  incorruptible  being;  a 
statue  is  a  compounded,  finite,  limited,  temporal,*  visible,  and  cor- 
ruptible body.  God  is  a  living  spirit ;  but  a  statue  nor  sees,  nor 
hears,  nor  perceives  anything.  But  suppose  God  had  a  body,  it  is 
impossible  to  mould  an  image  of  it  in  the  true  glory  of  that  body ; 
can  the  statue  of  an  excellent  monarch  represent  the  majesty  and 
air  of  his  coimtenance,  though  made  by  the  skilfullest  workman  in 
the  world?  If  God  had  a  body  in  some  measure  suited  to  his  ex- 
cellency, were  it  possible  for  man  to  make  an  exact  image  of  him, 
who  cannot  picture  the  light,  heat,  motion,  magnitude,  and  dazzling 
property  of  the  sun  ?  The  excellency  of  any  corporeal  nature  of  the 
least  creature,  the  temper,  instinct,  artifice,  are  beyond  the  power  of 
acarving  tool;  much  more  is  God. 

2.  To  make  any  corporeal  representations  of  God  is  unworthy  of 
God.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  his  nature.  Whosoever  thinks  a  carnal 
coiraptible  image  to  be  fit  for  a  representation  of  God,  renders  God 
no  better  than  a  carnal  and  a  corporeal  being.  It  is  a  kind  of  de* 
basing  an  angel,  who  is  a  spiritual  nature,  to  represent,  him  in  a 
bodily  fidiape,  who  is  as  far  removed  from  any  fleahliness  as  heaven 
from  earth;  much  more  to  degrade  the  glorv  of  the  divine  nature 
to  die  lineaments  of  a  man.  I^e  whole  stocx  of  images  is  but  a  lie 
of  God  (Jer.  x.  8, 14) ;  a  doctrine  of  vanities  and  £Eilsel^ood ;  it  rep- 
resents him  in  a  fidse  garb  to  the  world,  and  sinks  his  gloiy  into  that 
of  a  OQrmptible  creature.<i  It  impairs  the  reverence  of  God  in  the 
minds.of  men,  and  by  d^rees  may  debase  men's  wprehensions  of 
God,  and  be  a  means  to  make  them  believe  he  is  such  a  one  as  them- 
selTca;  and  that  not  being  free  from  the  figure,  he  is  not  also  firee  from 
theimperiSbolionsof  the  bodies.^^  CJorpoimL  images  of  God  were  the 
fruits  of  bas^  imaginations  of  him ;  and  as  they  spnmg  firom  thenii  so 
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they  contribute  to  a  greater  oorruption  of  the  notions  of  the  divine  na- 
ture :  the  heathens  begun  their  first  representations  of  him  by  the  image 
of  a  corruptible  man,  then  of  birds,  till  they  descended  not  only  to 
four-footed  beasts  but  creeping  things,  even  serpents,  as  the  apostle 
seems  to  intimate  in  his  enumeration  (Kom.  i.  28) :  it  had  been  more 
honorable  to  have  continued  in  human  representations  of  him,  than 
have  sunk  so  low  as  beasts  and  serpents,  the  baser  images ;  though  the 
first  had  been  infinitely  unworthy  of  him,  he  being  more  above  a  man, 
though  the  noblest  creature,  than  man  is  above  a  worm,  a  toad,  or 
the  most  despicable  creeping  thing  upon  the  earth.  To  think  wo 
can  make  an  image  of  God  of  a  piece  of  marble,  or  an  ingot  of 
gold,  is  a  greater  debasing  of  him,  than  it  would  be  of  a  great 
prince,  if  you  should  represent  him  in  the  statue  of  a  frog.  When 
the  Israelites  represent^  God  by  a  cali^  it  is  said  "  they  sinned  a 
great  sin"  (Exod.  xxxii.  31) :  and  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  who  intended 
only  a  representation  of  God  by  the  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  is 
called  more  emphatically,*  "the  wickedness  of  your  wickedness," 
the  very  scum  and  dregs  of  wickedness.  As  men  debased  God  by 
this,  so  God  debased  men  for  this ;  he  degraded  the  Israelites  into 
captivity,  under  the  worst  of  their  enemies,  and  punished  the  hea- 
thens with  spiritual  judgments,  as  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of 
their  own  hearts  (Rom.  i.  24) ;  which  is  repeated  again  in  other  ex- 
pressions (ver.  26, 27),  as  a  meet  recompense  for  their  disgracing  the 
Bpiritual  nature  of  God.  Had  God  been  like  to  man,  they  had  not 
onended  in  it ;  but  I  mention  this,  to  show  a  probable  reason  of  those 
base  lusts  which  are  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  have  scarce  been  ex- 
ceeded by  any  nation,  viz.,  the  unworthy  and  unspiritual  conceits  of 
God,  which  are  as  much  a  debasing  of  him  as  material  images  were 
when  they  were  more  rife  in  the  world;  and  may  be  as  well  the 
cause  of  spiritual  judgments  upon  men,  as  the  worshipping  molten 
and  carved  images  were  the  cause  of  the  same  upon  the  heathen. 

3.  Yet  this  is  natural  to  man.  Wherein  we  may  see  the  contra- 
riety of  man  to  God.  Though  God  be  a  Spirit,  yet  there  is  nothing 
man  is  more  prone  to,  than  to  represent  him  under  a  corporeal  form. 
The  most  famous  guides  of  the  neathen  world  have  fashioned  him, 
not  only  according  to  the  more  honorable  images  of  men,  but  best- 
ialized  him  in  the  form  of  a  brute.  The  Egyptians,  whose  country 
was  the  school  of  learning  to  Greece,  were  notoriously  ^Ity  of  this 
brutishness  in  worshipping  an  ox  for  an  image  of  tneir  God ;  and 
the  Philistines  their  l5agon,  in  a  figure  composed  of  the  image  of  a 
woman  and  a  fish  :^  such  representations  were  ancient  in  the  ori- 
ental parts.  The  gods  of  Laban,  that  he  accuseth  Jacob  of  stealing 
jBrom  him,  are  supposed  to  be  little  figures  of  men."  Such  was  the 
Israelites'  golden  caJf ;  their  worship  was  not  terminated  on  the 
image,  but  tney  worshipped  the  true  God  under  that  representation ; 
they  could  not  be  so  brutish  as  to  call  a  calf  their  deliverer,  and  give 
him  so  great  a  title  ("  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  Exod.  xxxii.  4) :  or  that  which 
tiiey  knew  belonged  to  the  true  God^  ''  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
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and  Jacob."*  They  knew  the  calf  to  be  formed  of  their  ear-rings, 
but  they  had  consecrated  it  to  God  as  a  representation  of  him ; 
though  they  chose  the  form  of  the  Egyptian  idol,  yet  they  knew 
that  Apis,  Osiris,  and  Isis,  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  adored  in  that 
figure,  liad  not  wrought  their  redemption  from  bondt^e,  but  would 
have  used  their  force,  had  they  been  possessed  of  any,  to  have  kept 
them  under  the  yoke,  rather  than  have  freed  them  from  it ;  the  feast  also 
which  they  celebrated  before  that  image,  is  called  by  Aaron  the  feast  of 
the  Lord  (Exod.  xxxii.  5) ;  a  feast  to  Jehovah,  the  incommunicable 
name  of  the  creator  of  the  world ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  both  the 

Sriest  and  the  people  pretended  to  serve  the  true  God,  not  any  false 
ivinity  of  Egypt ;  that  God  who  had  rescued  them  from  Egypt 
with  a  mighty  hand,  divided  the  Eed  Sea  before  them,  destroyed 
their  enemies,  conducted  them,  fed  them  by  miracle,  spoken  to  them 
from  Mount  Sinai,  and  amazed  them  by  his  thimderings  and  light- 
nings when  he  instructed  them  by  his  law ;  a  God  whom  they  could 
not  so  soon  forget.  And  with  this  representing  God  by  that  image, 
they  are  charged  by  the  Psalmist  (Psalm  cvi.  19,  20),  "  thev  made 
a  calf  in  Horeb,  and  changed  their  glory  into  a  similitude  of  an  ox 
that  eateth  grass :"  they  changed  their  glory,  that  is,  God,  the  glory 
of  Israel ;  so  that  they  took  this  figure  for  the  image  of  the  true 
God  of  Israel,  their  own  God ;  not  the  God  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  Jeroboam  intended  no  other  by  his  calves,  but  symbols 
of  the  presence  of  the  true  God ;  instead  of  the  ark  and  the  propi- 
tiatory which  remained  among  the  Jews.  We  see  the  inclination  of 
our  natures  in  the  practice  of  the  Israelites ;  a  people  chosen  out  of 
the  whole  world  to  Dear  up  God's  name,  and  preserve  his  glory ;  and 
in  that  the  images  of  God  were  so  soon  set  up  in  the  Christian 
church ;  and  to  this  day,  the  picture  of  God,  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
Tn^Ti^  is  visible  in  the  temple  of  the  Romanists.  It  is  prone  to  the 
nature  of  man, 

4.  To  represent  God  by  a  corporeal  image ;  and  to  worship  him 
in  and  by  that  image,  is  idolatry.  Though  the  Israelites  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  calf  to  be  God,  nor  intended  a  worship  to  any  of  the 
Egyptian  deities  by  it ;  but  worshipped  that  God  in  it,  who  had  so 
lately  and  miraculously  delivered  them  from  a  cruel  servitude ;  and 
could  not  in  natural  reason  judge  him  to  be  clothed  with  a  bodily 
shape,  much  less  to  be  like  an  ox  that  eateth  grass ;  yet  the  apostle 
brines  no  less  a  charge  against  them  than  that  of  idolatry  (1  Cfor.  x. 
7) ;  he  calls  them  idolaters,  who  before  that  calf  kept  a  feast  to  Je- 
hovah, citing  Exod.  xxxii.  5.  Suppose  we  coula  make  such  an 
image  of  Gcd  as  might  perfectly  represent  him ;  yet  since  God  hath 
prohibited  it,  shall  we  oe  wiser  than  God  ?  He  hath  sufficiently 
manifested  himself  in  his  works  without  images :  He  is  seen  in  the 
creatures^  more  particularly  in  the  heavens,  which  declare  his  glory. 
His  works  are  more  excellent  representations  of  him,  as  being  the 
works  of  his  own  hands,  than  anything  that  is  the  product  of  the 
art  of  man.  His  glory  sparkles  in  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  as  being  magnificent  pieces  of  his  wisdom  and  power ;  yet  the 
Idaung  the  hand  to  the  sun  or  the  heavene,^  s^  representatives  of  the 
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exoellencj  and  majesty  of  Gtod^  is  idolatry  in  Scripture  account,  and 
a  denial  of  God; J  a  prostituting  the  glory  of  (jod  to  a  creature. 
Either  the  worship  is  terminated  on  the  image  itself,  and  then  it  is 
confessed  by  all  to  be  idolatry,  because  it  is  a  giving  that  worship  to  a 
creature  which  is  the  sole  right  of  God,  or  not  terminated  in  the 
image,  but  in  the  object  represented  by  it ;  it  is  then  a  foolish  thing ; 
we  may  as  well  terminate  our  worship  on  the  true  object  without, 
as  with  an  image.*  An  erected  statue  is  no  sign  or  symbol  of  God's 
special  presence,  as  the  ark,  tabernacle,  temple  were.  It  is  no  part 
of  divine  institution ;  has  no  authority  of  a  command  to  support  it ; 
no  cordial  of  a  promise  to  encourage  it ;  and  the  image  bemg  mfi- 
nitely  distant  from,  and  below  the  majesty  and  spirituality  of  God, 
cannot  constitute  one  object  of  worahip  with  him.  To  put  a  reU- 
gious  character  upon  any  image  formed  by  the  corrupt  imagination 
of  man,  as  a  representation  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual  Deity,  is  to 
think  the  Godhead  to  be  like  silver  and  gold,  or  stone  graven  by 
art  and  man's  device.* 

m.  This  doctrine  will  direct  us  in  our  conceptions  of  Gbd,  as  a 
pure  perfect  Spirit,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  per- 
lect,  more  pure,  more  spiritual 

1.  We  cannot  have  an  adequate  or  suitable  conception  of  Gted: 
He  dwells  in  inaccessible  light;  inaccessible  to  the  acuteness  of  our 
fency,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  our  sense.  If  we  could  have 
thoughts  of  him,  Bfi  hi^h  and  excellent  as  his  nature,  our  conceptions 
must  be  as  infinite  as  his  nature.  All  our  imaginations  of  him  can- 
not represent  him,  because  every  created  species  is  finite ;  it  cannot 
therefore  represent  to  us  a  frdl  and  substantial  notion  of  an  infinite 
Being.  We  cannot  speak  or  think  worthily  enough  of  him,  who  is 
greater  than  our  words,  vaster  than  our  understandings.  Whatso- 
ever we  speak  or  think  of  God,  is  handed  first  to  us  Dy  the  notice 
we  have  of  some  perfection  in  the  creature,  and  explains  to  us  some 
particular  excellency  of  God,  rather  than  the  fulness  of  his  ^qsence. 
No  creature,  nor  all  creatures  together,  can  furnish  us  with  such  a 
magnificent  notion  of  God,  as  can  give  us  a  clear  view  of  him.  Yet 
God  in  his  word  is  pleased  to  step  below  his  own  excellency,  and 
point  us  to  those  excellencies  in  his  works,  whereby  we  nuiy  ascend 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  excellencies  which  are  in  his  nature.  But 
the  creatures,  whence  we  draw  our  lessons,  being  finite,  and  our  un- 
derstandings being  finite,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  a  notion  of 
God  conunensurate  to  the  immensity  and  spirituality  of  his  being. 
"  God  is  not  like  to  visible  creatures,  nor  is  there  any  proportion 
between  him  and  the  most  spiritual."**  We  cannot  have  a  rail  notion 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  much  less  can  we  have  of  God,  who  is  a.Spirit 
above  spirits.  No  spirit  can  clearly  represent  him :  the  angels,  that 
are  great  spirits,  are  boimded  in  their  extent,  finite  in  their  being  and 
ai  a  mutaole  nature.  Yet  though  we  cannot  have  a  suitable  con- 
ception of  Gk>d,  we  must  not  content  ourselves  without  any  concep- 
tion of  him.    It  is  our  sin  not  to  endeavor  after  a  true  notion' of 
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him :  it  ia  otir  Bin  to  i^est  in  a  mean  and  low  notion  of  him,  when  onr 
reason  tells  us  we  are  capable  of  having  higher :  but  if  we  ascend  as 
high  as  we  can,  though  we  shall  then  come  short  of  a  suitable  notion 
of  him,  this  is  not  our  sin,  but  our  weakness.  God  is  infinitely 
superior  to  th&  choicest  conceptions,  not  only  of  a  sinner,  but  of  a 
creature.  K  all  conceptions  of  God  below  the  true  nature  of  God 
were  sin,  there  is  not  a  holy  angel  in  heaven  jfree  from  sin ;  because, 
though  they  are  the  most  capacious  creatures,  yet  they  cannot  have 
6uch  a  notion  of  an  infinite  JJSeing  as  is  fully  suitable  to  his  nature, 
unless  they  were  infinite  as  he  himself  is. 

2.  But,  however,  we  must  by  no  means  conceive  of  God  under  a 
human  or  corporeal  shape.  Since  we  cannot  have  conceptions  hon- 
orable enough  for  his  nature,  we  must  take  heed  we  entertain  not 
any  which  may  debase  his  nature ;  though  we  cannot  comprehend 
him  as  he  is,  we  must  be  careftd  not  to  mncy  him  to  be  what  he  is 
not  It  is  a  vain  thins  to  conceive  him  with  human  lineaments :  we 
mnst  think  higher  of  nim  than  to  ascribe  to  him  so  mean  a  shape: 
we  deny  his  spirituality  when  we  fimcy  him  under  such  a  form.  He 
is  spiritual,  and  between  that  which  is  spiritual  and  that  which  is 
corporeal,  there  is  no  resemblance.*^  Indeed,  Daniel  saw  God  in  a 
human  form  ^an.  vii.  9):  "  The  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  gar- 
ment was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hairs  of  his  head  like  pure  wool  :*' 
he  is  described  as  coming  to  judgment ;  it  is  not  meant  of  Christ 
probably,  because  Christ  ^er.  13)  is  called  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
near  to  the  Ancient  of  days.  This  is  not  the  proper  shape  of  God, 
for  no  man  hath  seen  his  shape.  It  was  a  vision  wherein  such  rep- 
resentations were  made,  as  were  accommodated  to  Ihe  inward  sense 
of  Daniel ;  Daniel  saw  him  in  a  rapture  or  ecstaoy,  wherein  outward 
senses  are  of  no  use.  God  is  described,  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  of  a 
human  form,  but  in  regard  of  his  fitness  to  judge :  **  white,"  notes 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature :  "  Ancient  of  days," 
in  i^ard  of  hk  eternity;  "  white  hair,"  in  re^  of  his  nraden^ 
and  wisdom,  which  is  more  eminent  in  age  than  youth,  and  more  fit 
to  discern  causes  and  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 
Visions  are  riddles,  and  must  not  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense. 
We  are  to  watch  against  such  determinate  conceptions  of  God.  Vain 
imaginations  do  easily  infest  us ;  tinder  will  not  sooner  take  fire  than 
our  natures  kindle  into  wrong  notions  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  We 
are  very  apt  to  fashion  a  god  like  ourselves;  we  must  therefore  look 
jxpcm  such  representations  of  God,  as  accommodated  to  our  weak- 
ness :  and  no  more  think  them  to  be  literal  descriptions  of  Gk)d,  as 
he  is  in  himself  than  we  will  think  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  water. 
to  be  the  true  sun  in  the  heavens.  We  may,  indeed,  conceive  of 
Christ  as  man,  who  hath  in  heaven  the  vestment  of  our  nature,  and 
is  Dnu  Jlguratus,  though  we  cannot  conceive  the  godhead  imder  a 
human  diape. 

1.  To  have  such  a  fimcy  is  to  disparage  and  wrong  God.  A  coiS 
poreal  fimcy  of  God  is  as  ridiculous  in  itself,  and  as  injurious  to  God^ 
as  a  wooden  statue.  The  caprices  of  our  imagination  are  often  nioie 
mystarious  than  the  images  which  are  the  works  of  art;  it  is  as  irre» 
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ligioufl  to  measure  God's  essence  by  our  line,  liis  perfections  by  our 
imperfections,  as  to  measure  his  thoughts  and  actmgs  by  the  weak- 
ness and  un worthiness  of  our  own.  This  is  to  limit  an  infinite  es- 
sence, and  pull  him  down  to  our  scanty  measures,  and  render  that 
which  is  unconceivably  above  us,  equal  with  us.  It  is  impossible  we 
can  conceive  God  after  the  manner  of  a  body,  but  we  must  bring  him 
down  to  the  proportion  of  a  body,  which  is  to  diminish  his  glory, 
and  stoop  him  below  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  God  is  a  pure  Spirit, 
he  hath  nothing  of  the  nature  and  tincture  of  a  body ;  whosoever, 
therefore,  conceives  of  him  as  having  a  bodily  form,  though  he  fancy 
the  most  beautiful  and  comely  body,  instead  of  owning  his  dignity, 
detracts  from  the  super-eminent  excellency  of  his  nature  and  bless- 
edness. When  men  fancy  God  like  themselves  in  their  corporeal 
nature,  they  will  soon  make  a  progress,  and  ascribe  to  him  their 
corrupt  nature;  and  while  they  clothe  him  with  their  bodies,  invest 
him  also  in  the  infirmities  of  tnem.  God  is  a  jealous  God,  very  sen- 
sible of  any  disgrace,  and  will  be  as  much  incensed  against  an  inward 
idolatry  as  an  outward:  that  command  which  forbade  corporeal 
images, ^  would  not  indulge  carnal  imaginations;  since  the  nature  of 
Goais  as  much  wronged  oy  unworthy  images,  erected  in  the  fancy, 
as  by  statues  carved  out  of  stone  or  metals :  one  as  well  as  the  other 
is  a  deserting  of  our  true  spouse,  and  committing  adultery;  one  with 
a  material  image,  and  the  other  with  a  carnal  notion  of  God.  Since 
God  humbles  himself  to  our  apprehensions,  we  should  not  debase 
him  in  thinking  him  to  be  that  m  his  nature,  which  he  makes  only 
a  resemblance  of  himself  to  us. 

2.  To  have  such  fancies  of  God,  will  obstruct  and  pollute  our 
worship  of  him.  How  is  it  possible  to  give  him  a  right  worship,  of 
whom  we  have  so  debasing  a  notion  ?  We  shall  never  think  a  cor- 
poreal deity  worthy  of  a  dedication  of  our  spirits.  The  hating  in- 
struction, and  casting  God's  word  behind  the  back,  is  charged  upon 
the  imagination  they  had,  that  "  God  was  such  a  one  as  themselves" 
(Psalm  1. 17,  21).  Many  of  the  wiser  heathens  did  not  judge  their 
statues  to  be  their  gods,  or  their  gods  to  be  like  their  statues ;  but 
suited  them  to  their  politic  designs ;  and  judged  them  a  good  inven- 
tion to  keep  people  within  the  bounds  of  obedience  and  devotion, 
by  such  visible  figures  of  them,  which  might  imprint  a  reverence 
and  fear  of  those  gods  upon  them ;  but  these  are  false  measures ;  a 
despised  and  undervalued  God  is  not  an  object  of  petition  or  afiec- 
tion.  Who  would  address  seriously  to  a  God  he  has  low  apprehen- 
sions of?  The  more  raised  thoughts  we  have  of  him,  the  viler  sense 
we  shall  have  of  ourselves ;  they  would  make  us  humble  and  self- 
abhorrent  in  our  supplications  to  him  (Job  xlii.  6):  "wherefore  I 
ibhor  myself)"  &c. 

8.  Though  we  must  not  conceive  of  Gt)d,  as  of  a  human  or  cor- 
poreal shape ;  yet  we  cannot  think  of  God,^  without  some  reflection 
upon  our  own  being.  We  cannot  conceive  him  to  be  an  intelligent 
being,  but  we  must  make  some  comparison  between  him  and  our 
own  understanding  nature  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  him.  Since 
we  are  enclosed  in  bodies,  we  apprehend  nothing  but  what  comes  in 
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by  sense,  and  what  we  in  some  sort  measure  bj  sensible  objects. 
And  in  the  consideration  of  those  things  which  we  desire  to  abstract 
from  sense,  we  are  £iin  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  sense  and 
viable  things:  and  therefore  when  we  &ame  the  highest  notion^ 
there  will  be  some  similitude  of  some  corporeal  thing  in  our  fancy; 
and  though  we  would  spiritualize  our  thoughts,  and  aim  at  a  more 
abstracted  and  raised  understanding,  yet  there  will  be  some  dregs 
of  matter  sticking  to  our  conceptions ;  yet  we  still  judge  by  argument 
and  reasoning,  what  the  thing  is  we  think  of  under  those  material 
images.     A  corporeal  image  will  follow  us,  as  the  shadow  doth  the 
body.«     While  we  are  in  the  body,  and  surroimded  with  fleshly 
matter,  we  cannot  think  of  things  without  some  help  from  corporeal 
representations :  something  of  sense  will  interpose  itself  in  our  purest 
conceptions  of  spiritual  things;*"  for  the  fiiculties  which  serve  for 
contemplation,  are  either  corporeal,  as  the  sense  and  fancy,  or  so 
allied  to  them,  that  nothing  passes  into  them  but  by  the  organs  of 
the  body;  so  that  there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  figure  nothmg  but 
under  a  corporeal  notion,  till  by  an  attentive  application  of  the  mind 
and  reason  to  the  object  thought  upon,  we  separate  that  which  is 
bodily  from  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  by  degrees  ascend  to  that 
troe  notion  of  that  we  think  upon,  and  would  have  a  due  conception 
of  in  our  mind    Therefore  God  tempers  the  declaration  of  himself 
to  our  weakness,  and  the  condition  ot  our  natures.    He  condescends 
to  our  littleness  and  narrowness,  when  he  declares  himself  by  the 
similitude  of  bodily  members.    As  the  light  of  the  sun  is  tempered, 
and  difiuseth  itself  to  our  sense  through  the  air  and  vapors,  that  our 
weak  eyes  may  not  be  too  much  dazzled  with  it ;  without  it  we  could 
not  know  or  judge  of  the  sun,  because  we  could  have  no  use  of  our 
sense,  which  we  must  have  before  we  can  judge  of  it  in  our  imder^ 
standing ;  so  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  of  spiritual  beings  in  the 
purity  of  their  own  nature,  without  such  a  temperament,  and  such 
shadovrs  to  usher  them  into  our  minds.    And  therefore  we  find  the 
Spirit  of  God  accommodates  himself  to  our  contracted  and  teddered 
capacities,  and  uses  such  expressions  of  God  as  are  suited  to  us  in 
this  state  of  flesh  wherein  we  are.    And  therefore  because  we  cannot 
apprehend  God  in  the  simplicity  of  his  own  being,  and  his  undivided 
essence,  he  draws  the  representations  of  himseff  from  several  crea- 
tures and  several  actions  of  those  creatures :  as  sometimes  he  is  said 
to  be  angry,  to  walk,  to.  sit,  to  fly;  not  that  we  should  rest  in  such 
conceptions  of  him,  but  take  our  rise  from  this  foundation,  and  such 
perfections  in  the  creatures,  to  mount  up  to  a  knowledge  of  God*s 
nature  by  those  several  steps,  and  conceive  of  him  by  those  divided 
exoellencies,  because  we  cannot  conceive  of  him  in  the  purity  of  his 
own  essence.    We  cannot  possibly  think  or  speak  of  God,  unless 
we  transfo*  the  names  of  created  perfections  to  him ;?  yet  wc  are  to 
oonoeive  of  them  in  a  higher  manner  when  we  apply  them  to  the 
Divine  nature,  than  when  we  consider  them  in  the  several  creatures  • 
formally,  exceeding  those  perfections  and  excellencies  which  are  in 
the  oareature,  and  in  a  more  excellent  manner :  *^  as  one  saith,  thougk 
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we  cannot  compreliBnd  God  without  the  help  of  such  re8em1>Ianoe& 
yet  we  may,  without  making  an  image  of  mm;  so  that  inabili^  m 
ours  excuseth  those  apprehensions  of  him  from  any  way  offending 
against  his  Divine  nature."^  These  are  not  notions  so  much  suited 
to  the  nature  of  God  as  the  weakness  of  man.  They  ai-e  helps  to  out 
meditations,  but  ought  not  to  be  formal  conceptions  of  hun.  We 
may  assist  ourselves  in  our  apprehensions  of  him,  by  considering  the 
subtilty  and  spirituality  of  air;  and  considering  the  members  of  a 
body,  without  thinking  him  to  be  air,  or  to  have  any  corporeal  mem* 
ber.  Our  reason  tells  us,  that  whatsoever  is  a  body,  is  limited  and 
bounded ;  and  the  notion  of  infiniteness  and  bodiliness,  cannot  agree 
and  consist  together :  and  therefore  what  is  offered  by  our  wicj 
should  be  purified  by  our  reason. 

4.  Therefore  we  are  to  elevate  and  refine  all  our  notions  of  God, 
and  spiritualize  our  conceptions  of  him.  Every  man  is  to  have  a 
conception  of  Gk)d ;  therefore  he  ought  to  have  one  of  the  highest 
elevation.  Since  we  cannot  have  a  Ml  notion  of  him,  we  should 
endeavor  to  make  it  as  high  and  as  pure  as  we  can.  Though  we  can- 
not conceive  of  God,  but  some  corporeal  representations  or  images  in 
our  minds  will  be  conversant  with  us,  as  motes  in  the  air  when  we 
look  upon  the  heavens,  yet  our  conceptions  may  and  must  rise 
higher.  As  when  we  see  the  draught  of  the  heavens  and  earth  in  a 
globe,  or  a  kingdom  in  a  map,  it  helps  our  conceptions,  but  doth  not 
terminate  them:  we  conceive  them  to  be  of  a  vast  extent,  far  beyond 
that  short  description  of  them.  So  we  should  endeavor  to  refine 
every  representation  of  God,  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  have  our 
apprehensions  still  more  purified;  separating  the  perfect firom  the 
imperfect,  casting  away  the  one,  and  ^eatening  the  other ;  conceive 
him  to  be  a  Spirit  diffused  through  all,  containing  all,  perceiving  alL 
All  the  perfections  of  God  are  infinitely  elevated  above  the  exc^en- 
des  of  the  creatures ;  above  whatsoever  can  be  conceived  by  the  clear- 
est and  most  piercing  understanding.  The  nature  of  God  as  a  Spirit  is 
infinitely  superior  to  whatsoever  we  can  conceive  perfect  in  the  notion 
of  a  created  spirit.  Whatsoever  God  is,  he  is  infinitely  so:  he  is  infi- 
nite Wisdom,  infinite  Goodness,  infinite  Knowledge,  infinite  Power, 
infinite  Spirit;  infinitely  distant  from  the  weakness  of  creatures, 
infinitely  mounted  above  the  excellencies  of  creatures :  as  easy  to  be 
known  that  he  is,  as  impossible  to  be  comprehended  what  he  is. 
Conceive  of  him  as  excellent,  without  any  imperfection;  a  Spirit 
without  parts;  great  without  quantity;  perfect  without  quauty; 
everywhere  without  place ;  powerfiil  without  members ;  understand- 
ing without  ignorance ;  wise  without  reasoning ;  light  without  dark- 
ness ;  infinitely  more  excelling  the  beauty  of  all  creatures,  than  the 
light  in  the  sun,  pure  and  imviolated,  exceeds  the  splendor  of  the 
sun  dispersed  and  divided  through  a  cloudy  and  misty  air :  and  when 
you  have  risen  to  the  highest,  conceive  mm  yet  infinitely  above  all 
you  can  conceive  of  spirit,  and  acknowledge  the  infirmity  of  your 
own  minds.  And  whatsoever  conception  comes  into  your  mindsi 
say,  This  is  not  God;  Qod  is  more  tnan  this:  if  I  could  conceive 
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Lim,  he  were  not  God ;  for  (Jod  is  incompreliensibly  above  whatso 
ever  I  can  say,  whatsoever  I  can  think  and  conceive  of  him. 

Inference  1.  If  Grod  be  a  Spirit,  no  corporeal  thing  can  defile  him. 
Some  bring  an  argument  against  the  omnipresence  of  God,  that  it  is 
a  disparagement  to  the  Divine  essence  to  be  everywhere,  in  nasty 
cottages  as  well  as  beautiful  palaces  and  gamishea  temples.  What 
place  can  defile  a  spirit  ?  Is  light,  which  approaches  to  the  nature 
of  spirit,  polluted  by  shining  upon  a  dunghill,  or  a  sunbeam  tainted 
by  oarting  upon  a  quagmire  ?  Doth  an  angel  contract  any  soil,  by 
stepping  into  a  nasty  prison  to  deliver  Peter?  What  can  steam  from 
die  most  noisome  body  to  pollute  the  spiritual  nature  of  God  ?  As 
lie  is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,"^  so  he  is  of  a  more 
spiritual  substance  than  to  contract  any  physical  pollution  from  the 
places  where  he  doth  diffuse  himself.  Did  our  Saviour,  who  had  a 
tra^e  body,  derive  any  taint  from  the  lepers  he  touched,  the  diseases 
he  cured,  or  the  devils  he  expelled?  God  is  a  pure  Spirit ;  plungeth 
himself  into  no  filth ;  is  dashed  with  no  spot  by  being  present  with 
all  bodies.    Bodies  only  receive  defilement  from  bodies. 

Inference  2.  If  God  l>e  a  Spirit,  he  is  active  and  communicative.  He 
is  not  clogged  with  heavy  and  sluggish  matter,  which  is  cause  of  dul- 
ness  and  inactivity.  The  more  subSe,  thin,  and  approaching  nearer  the 
nature  of  a  spirit  anything  is,  the  more  diffusive  it  is.  Air  is  a  gliding 
sabstance ;  spreads  itself  through  all  regions,  pierceth  into  all  bodies ;  it 
fills  the  space  between  heaven  and  earth ;  there  is  nothing  but  partakes 
of  the  virtue  of  it.  Light,  which  is  an  emblem  of  spirit,  insinuates  itself 
into  all  places,  refresheth  all  things.  As  spirits  are  fuller,  so  they  are 
more  overflowing,  more  piercing,  more  operative  than  bodies.  The 
Egyptian  horses  were  weak  things,  because  they  were  "  flesh,  and  not 
spirit."*^  The  soul  being  a  spirit,  conveys  more  to  the  body  than  the 
body  can  to  it.  What  cannot  so  great  a  spirit  do  for  us?  What  can- 
not so  great  a  spirit  work  in  us  ?  God,  being  a  spirit  a1x)ve  all  spirits, 
can  pierce  into  the  centre  of  all  spirits ;  mdie  his  way  into  the  most 
secret  recesses ;  stamp  what  he  pleases.  It  is  no  more  to  him  to  turn 
our  spirits,  than  to  make  a  wilderness  become  waters,  and  speak  a 
chaos  into  a  beautiful  frame  of  heaven  and  earth.  He  can  act  our 
souls  with  infinite  more  ease  than  our  souls  can  act  our  bodies ;  he 
can  fix  in  us  what  motions,  frames,  inclinations  he  pleases ;  he  can 
come  and  settle  in  our  hearts  with  all  his  treasures.  It  is  an  en- 
couiagement  to  confide  in  him,  when  we  petition  him  for  spiritual 
blessings:  as  he  is  a  spirit,  he  is  possessed  with  '^  spiritual  blessings.''^ 
A  spirit  delights  to  bestow  things  suitable  to  its  nature,  as  bodies  do 
to  conmiTmicate  what  is  agreeaole  to  theirs.  As  he  is  a  Father  of 
q>iritB,  we  may  go  to  him  for  the  welfare  of  our  spirits ;  he  being  a 
Spirit^  is  as  able  to  repair  our  spirits  as  he  was  to  create  them.  As 
he  is  a  Spirit,  he  is  inde&tigaole  in  acting.  The  members  of  the 
body  tire  and  flag ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  soul  wearied  with  being 
actiTe?  who  ever  heard  of  a  weary  angel?  In  the  purest  simplicity, 
there  is  the  ^r^test  power,  the  most  efficacious  goodness,  the  most 
Teaching  justice  to  meet  the  spirit,  that  can  insinuate  itself  every* 
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where  to  punish  wickedness  without  weariness,  as  well  as  to  comfort 
goodness.  God  is  active,  because  he  is  spirit ;  and  if  we  be  like  to 
&od,  the  more  spiritual  we  are,  the  more  active  we  shall  be. 

Inference  3.  God  being  a  Spirit,  is  immortal.  His  being  inmiortal, 
and  being  invisible,  are  joined  together."™  Spirits  are  in  their  nature 
incorruptible ;  they  can  only  perish  by  that  hand  that  framed  them. 
Every  compounded  thin^  is  subject  to  mutation ;  but  God,  being  a 
pure  and  simple  Spirit,  is  without  corruption,  without  any  shadow 
of  change."  Where  there  is  composition,  there  is  some  kmd  of  re- 
pugnancy of  one  part  against  the  other ;  and  where  there  is  repug- 
nancy, there  is  a  capability  of  dissolution.  God,  in  regard  of  his 
infinite  spirituality,  hath  nothing  in  his  own  nature  contrary  to  it ; 
can  have  nothing  in  himself  which  is  not  himself.  The  world  per- 
ishes ;  friends  change  and  are  dissolved ;  bodies  moulder,  because  they 
are  mutable.  God  is  a  Spirit  in  the  highest  excellency  and  glory  of 
S|)irits ;  nothing  is  beyond  him ;  nothing  above  him  ;  no  contrariety 
within  him.  This  is  our  comfort,  if  we  devote  ourselves  to  him ; 
this  God  is  our  God ;  this  Spirit  is  our  Spirit ;  this  is  our  all,  our 
immutable,  our  incorruptible  support ;  a  Spirit  that  cannot  die  and 
leave  us. 

Inference  4.  K  God  be  a  Spirit,  we  see  how  we  can  only  converse 
with  him  by  our  spirits.  Bodies  and  spirits  are  not  suitable  to  one 
another :  we  can  only  see,  know,  embrace  a  spirit  with  our  spirits. 
He  judges  not  of  us  oy  our  corporeal  actions,  nor  our  external  de- 
votions by  our  masks  and  disguises :  he  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  frame 
of  the  heart,  bends  his  ear  to  the  groans  of  our  spirits.  He  is  not 
pleased  with  outward  pomp.  He  is  not  a  body ;  therefore  the  beauty 
of  temples,  delicacy  of  sacrifices,  fumes  of  incense,  are  not  grateful 
to  him ;  by  those,  or  any  external  action,  we  have  no  communion 
with  him.  A  spirit,  when  broken,  is  his  delightful  sacrifice ;«  we  must 
therefore,  have  our  spirits  fitted  for  him,  "  be  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  our  minds,"p  that  we  may  be  in  a  posture  to  live  with  him,  and 
have  an  intercourse  with  him.  We  can  never  be  united  to  God  but  in 
our  spirits :  bodies  unite  with  bodies,  spirits  with  spirits.  The  more 
spiritual  anything  is,  the  more  closely  doth  it  unite.  Air  hath  the 
closest  union;  nothing  meets  together  sooner  than  that,  when  the 
parts  are  divided  by  the  interposition  of  a  body. 

Inference  5.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  he  can  only  be  the  true  satisfaction 
of  our  spirits :  spirit  can  only  be  filled  with  spirit :  content  fiows 
from  likeness  and  suitableness.  As  we  have  a  resemblance  to  God 
in  regard  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  our  soul,  so  we  can  have  no  sat- 
isfection  but  in  him.  Spirit  can  no  more  be  really  satisfied  with  that 
which  is  corporeal,  than  a  beast  can  delight  in  the  company  of  an 
angel.  Corporeal  things  can  no  more  fill  a  hungry  spirit,  than  pure 
spirit  can  feed  an  hungry  body.  God,  the  hignest  Spirit,  can  only 
reach  out  a  ftdl  content  to  our  spirits.  Man  is  lord  of  the  creation : 
nothing  below  him  can  be  fit  for  his  converse ;  nothing  above  him 
offers  itself  to  his  converse  but  God.  We  have  no  correspondence 
with  angels.    The  influence  they  have  upon  us,  the  protection  they 
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afford  IIS,  is  secret  and  iindiscemed ;  but  God,  the  highest  Spirit^ 
offers  himself  to  us  in  his  Son,  in  his  ordinances,  is  visiole  in  eveiy 
creature,  presents  himself  to  us  in  every  providence ;  to  him  we  must 
seek ;  in  nim  we  must  rest  God  had  no  rest  from  the  creation  till 
he  had  made  man ;  and  man  can  have  no  rest  in  the  creation  till  he 
rests  in  God.  God  only  is  our  dwelling  place  ;q  our  souls  should 
onl^  long  for  him  -j  our  souls  should  only  wait  upon  him.  The 
spirit  of  man  never  riseth  to  its  original  glory,  till  it  be  carried  up 
on  the  wings  of  faith  and  love  to  its  original  copy.  The  face  of  the 
soul  looks  most  beautiftil,  when  it  is  turned  to  the  face  of  God,  the 
Father  of  spirits ;  when  the  derived  spirit  is  fixed  upon  the  original 
Spirit,  drawing  from  it  life  and  glory.  Spirit  is  only  the  receptacle 
of  spirit.  God,  as  Spirit,  is  our  principle;  we  must  therefore  live 
upon  him.  God,  as  Spirit,  hath  some  resemblance  to  us  as  his  image ; 
we  must,  therefore,  only  satisfy  ourselves  in  him. 

Inference  6.  If  God  be  a  Spirit,  we  should  take  most  care  of  that 
wherein  we  are  like  to  God.  Spirit  is  nobler  than  body ;  we  must, 
therefore,  value  our  spirits  above  our  bodies.  The  soul,  as  spirit, 
partakes  more  of  the  divine  nature,  and  deserves  more  of  our  choicest 
cares.  If  we  have  any  love  to  this  Spirit,  we  should  have  a  real  affec- 
tion to  our  own  spirits,  as  bearing  a  stamp  of  the  spiritual  Divinity, 
the  chiefest  of  all  the  works  of  God ;  as  it  is  said  of  behemoth  (Job  xL 
19).  That  which  is  most  the  image  of  this  immense  spirit,  should 
be  our  darling ;  so  David  calls  his  soul  (Psalm  xxxv.  17).  Shall  we 
take  care  of  that  wherein  we  partake  not  of  God,  and  not  delight  in 
the  jewel  which  hath  his  own  signature  upon  it?  God  was  not  only 
the  Framer  of  spirits,  and  the  End  of  spints ;  but  the  Copy  and  Ex- 
emplar of  spirits.  God  partakes  of  no  corporeity;  he  is  pure  Spirit. 
But  how  do  we  act,  as  if^we  were  only  matter  and  body !  We  nave 
but  little  kindness  for  this  great  Spirit  as  well  as  our  own,  if  we  take 
no  care  of  his  immediate  ofl&pring,  since  he  is  not  only  Spirit,  but 
the  Father  of  spirits.* 

Inference  7.  n  God  be  a  Spirit,  let  us  take  heed  of  those  sins  which 
are  spiritual.  Paul  distinguisheth  between  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  and 
that  of  the  spirit.*  By  the  one  we  defile  the  body ;  by  the  other 
we  defile  the  spirit,  which,  in  regard  of  its  nature,  is  of  kin  to  the 
Creator.  To  wrong  one  who  is  near  of  kin  to  a  prince,  is  worse 
than  to  injure  an  inferior  subject.  When  we  make  our  spirits,  which 
are  most  like  to  God  in  their  nature,  and  framed  according  to  his 
image,  a  stage  to  act  vain  imaginations,  wicked  desires,  and  imclean 
affections,  we  wrong  God  in  the  excellency  of  his  work,  and  reflect 
upon  the  nobleness  of  the  pattern ;  we  wrong  him  in  that  part  where 
he  hath  stamped  the  most  signal  character  of  his  own  spiritual  na- 
ture ;  we  defile  that  whereby  we  have  only  converse  with  him  as  a 
Spirit,  which  he  hath  ordered  more  immeaiately  to  represent  him  in 
this  nature,  than  all  corporeal  things  in  the  world  can,  and  make 
that  Spirit  with  whom  we  desire  to  be  joined  unfit  for  such  a  knot 
God's  ^irituality  is  the  root  of  his  other  perfections.  We  have  al- 
leadj  heard  he  could  not  be  infinite,  omnipresent,  immutable,  without 
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it  Spiritual  Bins  are  the  greatest  root  of  bitterness  within  ns.  As 
grace  m  our  spirits  renders  us  more  like  to  a  spiritual  God,  so  spir* 
itual  sins  bring  us  into  a  conformity  to  a  degraded  devil."  Carnal 
sins  change  us  firom  men  to  brutes,  and  spiritual  sins  divest  us  of  the 
image  of  God  for  the  image  of  Satan.  We  should  by  no  means 
make  our  spirits  a  dunghill,  which  bear  upon  them  the  character  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  and  were  made  for  his  residence.  Let 
us,  therefore,  behave  ourselves  towards  God  in  all  those  ways  which 
the  spiritual  nature  of  God  requires  us. 

•  Eph.  ii.  2,  S. 
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DISCOURSE   IV. 

ON   SPIRITUAL   WORSHIP. 

Job*  ir.  M. — God  is  a  Spirit :  and  tbey  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  ioi  aplril 

and  in  truth. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  first  proposition,  "  Gbd  is  a  Spirit," 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  handle  the  inference  onr  Saviour  makes  from 
that  proposition,  which  is  the  second  observation  propoimded. 

Dod.  That  the  worship  due  from  us  to  God  ought  to  be  spiritual, 
and  spiritually  peribrmei  Spirit  and  truth  are  understood  variously. 
We  are  to  worship  God, 

1.  Not  by  legal  ceremonies.  The  evangehcal  administration  bein^ 
called  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  ordinances  as  carnal;  and 
truth  in  opposition  to  them  as  typical.  As  the  whole  Judaical  ser- 
rice  is  called  flesh,  so  the  whole  evangelical  service  is  called  spirit ; 
or  spirit  may  be  opposed  to  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  car- 
nal ;  truth,  to  the  worship  on  the  Moimt  G^rizim,  because  it  waa 
fidae.  They  had  not  the  true  object  of  worship,  nor  the  true  mediimi 
of  worship  as  those  at  Jerusalem  had.  Their  worship  should  cease, 
because  it  was  Mse ;  and  the  Jewish  worship  should  cease,  because 
it  was  camaL  There  is  no  need  of  a  candle  when  the  sun  spreads 
his  beams  in  the  air ;  no  need  of  those  ceremonies  when  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  appeared ;  they  only  served  for  candles  to  instruct  and 
direct  men  till  the  time  of  his  coming.  The  shadows  are  chased 
awa^  by  displaying  the  substance,  so  that  they  can  be  of  no  more 
ose  m  tne  worship  of  God,  since  the  end  for  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted  is  expired ;  and  that  discovered  to  us  in  the  gospel,  which  the 
Jews  sought  for  in  vain  among  the  baggage  and  stun  of  their  cer- 
emonies. 

2.  With  a  spiritual  and  sincere  frame.  In  spirit^  i,  e.  with  spirit; 
with  the  inward  operations  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  and  the 
cream  and  flower  of  them ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  ought 
to  be  a  worship  suitable  to  the  nature  of  God ;  and  as  the  worship 
was  to  be  spiritual,  so  the  exercise  of  that  worship  ought  to  be  in  a 
spiritual  manner.*  It  shall  be  a  worship  "  in  truth,*^  because  the 
true  God  shall  be  adored  without  those  vain  imaginations  and  £mi- 
tamtic  resemblances  of  him,y  which  were  common  among  the  blind 
Q«ntiles,  and  contrary  to  the  glorious  nature  of  God,  and  unworthy 
injgiedients  in  religious  services.  It  shidl  be  a  worship  '^  in  spirit/' 
wahoQt  those  carnal  rites  the  degen^^te  Jews  restea  on;  such  a 
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posture  of  soul  which  is  the  life  and  ornament  of  every  service  God 
looks  for  at  your  hands.  There  must  be  some  proportion  between 
the  object  adored,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  adore  it ;  it  must 
not  be  a  mere  corporeal  worship,  because  God  is  not  a  body ;  but  it 
must  rise  from  the  centre  of  our  soul,  because  God  is  a  Spirit.  If 
he  were  a  body,  a  bodily  worship  might  suit  him,  images  might  be 
fit  to  represent  him;  but  being  a  Spirit,  our  bodily  services  enter  us 
not  into  communion  with  him.  Being  a  spirit,  we  must  banish  from 
our  minds  all  carnal  imaginations  oi  him,  and  separate  from  our 
wills  all  cold  and  dissembled  affections  to  him.  We  must  not  only 
have  a  loud  voice,  but  an  elevated  soul ;  not  only  a  bended  knee, 
but  a  broken  heart ;  not  onlv  a  supplicating  tone,  but  a  groaning 
spirit ;  not  onlv  a  ready  ear  K)r  the  word,  but  a  receiving  heart;  ana 
this  shall  be  of  greater  value  with  him,  than  the  most  costly  outward 
services  offered  at  Gerizim  or  Jerusalem.  Our  Saviour  certainly 
meant  not  by  worshipping  in  spirit,  only  the  matter  of  the  evangel- 
ical service,  as  opposed  to  the  legal  administration,  without  the  man- 
ner wherein  it  was  to  be  performed.  It  is  true,  God  always  sought 
a  worship  in  spirit ;  he  expected  the  heart  of  the  worshipper  should 
join  with  his  instituted  rights  of  adoration  in  every  exercise  of 
them ;  but  he  expects  such  a  carriage  more  under  the  gospel  admin- 
istration, because  of  the  clearer  discoveries  of  his  nature  made  in  it, 
and  the  greater  assistances  conveyed  by  it 

I  shall,  therefore,  1.  Lay  down  some  general  propositions.  2.  Show 
what  this  spiritual  worship  is.  3.  Why  we  must  offer  to  God  a  spiritual 
service.  4.  The  use. 

1.  Some  general  propositions. 

Prop  I.  The  right  exercise  of  worship  is  founded  upon,  and  risetib 
from,  the  spirituality  of  God.*  The  first  ground  of  the  worship  we 
render  to  God,  is  the  infinite  excellency  of  his  nature,  which  is  not 
only  one  attribute,  but  results  from  all;  for  God,  as  God,  is  the 
object  of  worship ;  and  the  notion  of  God  consists  not  in  thinking 
him  wise,  good,  just,  but  all  those  infinitely  beyond  any  conception ; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  God  is  an  object  infinitely  to  be  loved  and 
honored.  His  goodness  is  sometimes  spoken  of  m  Scripture  as  a 
motive  of  our  homage  (Psalm  cxxx.  4):  "There  is  forgiveness  with 
thee  that  thou  may  est  be  feared."  Fear,  in  the  Scripture  dialect,  si^- 
fies  the  "whole  worship  of  God"  (Acts  x.  35):  but  in  every  nation, 
"he  that  fears  him"  is  accepted  of  him.»  If  God  should  act  towards 
men  according  to  the  rigors  of  his  justice  due  to  them  for  the  least 
of  their  crimes,  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  any  affection  but  that 
of  despair,  which  could  not  engender  a  worship  of  God,  which  ought 
to  be  joined  with  love,  not  with  hatred.  The  beneficence  and  patience 
of  God,  and  his  readiness  to  pardon  men,  is  the  reason  of  the  honor 
they  return  to  him ;  and  this  is  so  evident  a  motive,  that  generally 
the  idolatrous  world  ranked  those  creatures  in  the  number  of  their 
gods,  which  they  perceived  useful  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  as  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  Egyptians  the  ox,  &c.  And  the  more  beneficial 
anything  appeared  to  mankind,  the  higher  station  men  gave  it  in  the 
rank  of  their  deities,  and  bestowed  a  more  peculiar  and  solemn  wop- 
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sliip  upon  it    Men  worshipped  God  to  procure  and  continue  his 
fiivor,  which  would  not  have  oeen  acted  by  them,  had  they  not  con- 
ceived it  a  pleasing  thing  to  him  to  be  merciful  and  gracious.    Some- 
times his  justice  is  proposed  to  us  as  a  motive  of  worship  (Heb.  xii 
28,  29):  "Serve  God  with  reverence  and  godly  fear,  for  our  God  is  a 
consuming  fire ;"  which  includes  his  holiness,  whereby  he  doth  hate 
sin,  as  well  as  his  wrath,  whereby  he  doth  punish  it.     Who  but  a 
mad  and  totally  brutish  person,  or  one  that  was  resolved  to  make 
war  against  heaven,  coula  behold  the  effects  of  God's  anger  in  the 
world,  consider  him  in  his  justice  as  a  "consuming  fire,"  and  despise 
him,  and  rather  be  drawn  out  by  that  consideration  to  blasphemy 
and  despair,  than  to  seek  all  ways  to  appease  him  ?    Now  though 
the  infinite  power  of  God,  his  unspeakable  wisdom,  his  incompre- 
hensible goodness,  the  holiness  of  nis  nature,  the  vigilance  of  his 
!)rovidence,  the  bounty  of  his  hand,  signify  to  man  that  he  should 
ove  and  honor  him,  and  are  the  motives  of  worship ;  yet  the  spirit- 
uality of  his  nature  is  the  rule  of  worship,  and  directs  us  to  render 
our  duty  to  him  with  all  the  powers  of  our  soul.     As  his  goodness 
beams  out  upon  us,  worship  is  due  in  justice  to  him;  and  as  he  is 
the  mosi  excellent  nature,  veneration  is  due  to  him  in  the  highest 
manner  with  the  choicest  affections.     So  that  indeed  the  spirituality 
of  God  comes  chiefly  into  consideration  in  matter  of  worship :  all  his 
perfections  are  grounded  upon  this :  he  could  not  be  infinite,  immu- 
table, omniscient,  if  he  were  a  corporeal  being;**  we  cannot  give  him 
a  worship  unless  we  judge  him  worthy,  excellent,  and  deserving  a 
\7orship  at  our  hands ;  and  we  cannot  judge  him  worthy  of  a  wor- 
ship, unless  we  have  some  apprehensions  and  admirations  of  his 
infinite  virtues ;  and  we  cannot  apprehend  and  admire  those  perfec- 
tions, but  as  we  see  them  as  causes  shining  in  their  effects.     When 
we  see,  therefore,  the  frame  of  the  world  to  be  the  work  of  his 
power,  the  order  of  the  world  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
tisefulness  of  the  world  to  be  the  product  of  his  goodness,  we  find 
the  motives  and  reasons  of  worship ;  and  weighing  that  this  power, 
wisdom,  goodness,  infinitely  transcend  any  corporeal  nature,  we  find 
a  rule  of  worship,  that  it  ought  to  be  offered  by  us  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  such  a  nature  as  is  infinitely  above  any  bodily  being.     His 
being  a  Spirit  declares  what  he  is;  his  other  perfections  declare  what 
kind  of  Spirit  he  is.     All  God's  perfections  suppose  him  a  Spirit;  all 
centre  in  this;  his  wisdom  doth  not  suppose  him  merciful,  or  his 
mercy  suppose  him  omniscient;  there  may  be  distinct  notions  of 
those,  but  all  suppose  him  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature.    How  cold 
and  frozen  will  our  devotions  be,  if  we  consider  not  his  omniscience, 
whereby  he  discerns  our  hearts  I     How  carnal  will  our  services  be, 
if  we  consider  him  not  as  a  pure  Spirit  1^     In  our  ofters  to,  and 
transactions  with  men,  we  deal  not  with  them  as  mere  animals,  but 
as  rational  creatures ;  and  we  debase  their  natures  if  we  treat  them 
otherwise ;  and  if  we  have  not  raised  apprehensions  of  God's  spiritual 
nature  in  our  treating  with  him,  but  allow  him  only  such  frames  as 
we  think  fit  enough  ror  men,  we  debase  his  spirituality  to  the  little- 
ness of  our  own  being.    We  must,  therefore,  possess  our  souls  with 
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this ;  we  shall  else  render  him  no  better  than  a  fleshly  service.  We 
do  not  much  concern  ourselves  in  those  things  of  which  we  are 
either  utterly  ignorant,  or  have  but  slight  apprehensions  of.  That 
is  the  first  proposition ; — ^The  right  exercise  of  worship  is  grounded 
upon  the  spirituality  of  God. 

Prop,  n.  This  spiritual  worship  of  (led  is  manifest  by  the  light  of 
.  nature,  to  be  due  to  him.    In  reference  to  this,  consider, 

1.  The  outward  means  or  matter  of  that  worship  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  Gbd,  was  not  known  by  the  light  of  nature.  The  law 
for  a  worship,  and  for  a  spiritual  worship  by  the  liaculties  of  our 
souls  was  natural,  and  part  of  the  law  of  creation;  though  the  deter- 
mination of  the  particular  acts,  whereby  God  would  have  this  homage 
testified,  was  of  positive  institution,  and  depended  not  upon  the  law 
of  creation.  Though  Adam  in  innocence  knew  God  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped, yet  by  nature  he  did  not  know  by  what  outward  acts  he 
was  to  pay  this  respect,  or  at  what  time  he  was  more  solemnly  to  be 
exercised  m  it  than  at  another :  this  depended«Qpon  the  directions  God, 
as  the  sovereign  Governor  and  Lawgiver,  should  prescribe.  You 
therefore  find  the  positive  institutions  of  the  "  tree  ox  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,"  and  the  determination  of  the  time  of  worship 
(Gen.  ii.  3,  17).  Had  there  been  any  such  notion  in  Adam  natu- 
rally, as  strong  as  that  other,  that  a  worship  was  due  to  God,  there 
would  have  been  found  some  relics  of  these  modes  universally  con- 
sented to  by  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the  other.  But  though  all 
nations  have  by  an  imiversal  consent  concurred  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  being  of  God,  and  his  right  to  adoration,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  creature  to  it ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  public 
rule  and  polity  in  matters  of  religion  (for  no  nation  hath  been  in  the 
world  without  a  worship,  and  wimout  external  acts  and  certain  cere- 
monies to  signify  that  worship) ;  yet  their  modes  and  rites  have  been 
aa  various  as  their  climates,  unless  in  that  common  notion  of  sacri- 
fices, not  descending  to  them  by  nature,  but  tradition  from  Adam ; 
and  the  various  ways  of  worship  have  been  more  provoking  than 
pleasing.  Every  nation  suited  the  kind  of  worship  to  their  particular 
ends  and  polities  they  designed  to  rule  by.  How  God  was  to  be 
worshipped  is  more  aifl&cult  to  be  discerned  by  nature  with  its  eyes 
out  than  with  its  eyes  clear.^  The  pillars  upon  which  the  worship 
of  God  stands  cannot  be  discerned  without  revelation,  no  more  than 
blind  Samson  could  tell  where  the  pillars  of  the  Philistines'  theatre 
stood,  without  one  to  conduct  him.  What  Adam  could  not  see  with 
his  sound  eyes,  we  cannot  with  our  dim  eyes ;  he  must  be  told  from 
heaven  what  worship  was  fit  for  the  God  of  heaven.  It  is  not  by 
nature  that  we  can  have  such  a  full  prospect  of  God  as  may  content 
and  quiet  us ;  this  is  the  noble  effect  of  IHvine  revelation ;  He  only 
knows  himself  and  can  only  make  himself  known  to  us.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  an  infinite  God  should  have  no  perfections  but 
what  were  visible  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and  that  these  perfeo- 
tions  should  not  be  infinitely  greater,  than  as  they  were  sensible  in 
their  present  effects :  this  had  oeen  to  apprehend  God  a  limits  Beings 
meaner  than  he  is.    Now  it  is  impoBsible  to  honor  God  as  we  ouj^t^ 
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re  know  liiin  as  he  is ;  and  we  could  not  know  him  as  he  is» 
t  divine  revelation  from  himself;  for  none  but  God  can 
i%  us  with  his  own  nature :  and  therefore  the  nations  void  of 
iduct,  heaped  up  modes  of  worship  from  their  own  imagina- 
nworthy  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  below  the  nature  of  man. 
nal  man  would  scarce  have  owned  such  for  signs  of  honor,  as 
ipture  mentions  in  the  services  of  Baal  and  Dagon ;  much 
infinitely  wise  and  glorious  God.  And  when  Goa  had  sign!- 
;  mind  to  his  own  people,  how  xmwilling  were  they  to  rest 
I  with  God's  determination,  but  would  be  warping  to  their 
mentions,  and  make  gods,  and  ways  of  worship  to  themselves  1^ 
e  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  as  was  lately  spoken  of. 
lough  the  outward  manner  of  worship  acceptable  to  God  could 
known  without  revelation,  and  those  revelations  might  be 
;  yet  the  inward  manner  of  worship  with  our  spirits  was 
t  by  nature :  and  not  only  manifest  by  nature  to  Adam  in 
ce,  but  after  his  &11,  and  the  scales  he  had  brought  upon  his 
anding  by  that  fall.  When  God  gave  him  his  positive  in- 
is  before  the  fall,  or  whatsoever  additions  God  snould  have 
lad  he  persisted  in  that  state ;  or,  when  he  appointed  him, 
}  &11,  to  testify  his  acknowledgment  of  him  by  sacrifices,  there 
no  command  to  him  to  make  those  acknowledgments  by  those 
I  ways  prescribed  to  him,  with  the  intention  and  prime  afiEec- 
bis  spirit :  this  nature  would  instruct  him  in  without  revela- 
>r  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  semblance  of  reason  to 
lat  the  offering  of  beasts,  or  the  presenting  the  first  fruits  of 
case  of  the  ground,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  sove- 
over  him  and  his  boxmty  to  him,  was  sufficient,  without  de- 
»  him  that  part  wherein  the  image  of  his  Creator  did  consist : 
1  not  but  discern,  by  a  reflection  upon  his  own  being,  that  he 
ie  for  God  as  well  as  by  God :  for  it  is  a  natural  principle  of 
he  apostle  speaks  (Rom.  xi.  36),  "  For  of  him,  and  through 
d  to  him  are  all  things,"  &c. :  that  the  whole  whereof  he  cud 
was  due  to  Grod ;  and  that  his  body,  the  dreggy  and  dusty 
his  nature,  was  not  fit  to  be  brought  alone  betore  God,  with- 
i  nobler  principle,  which  he  had,  by  creation,  linked  with  it. 
{  in  the  whole  law  of  nature,  as  it  is  informed  of  religion,  was 
next  to  the  being  of  a  God,  than  this  manner  of  woiBhipping 
di  the  mind  and  spirit.  And  as  the  Gentiles  never  sunk  so 
)  the  mud  of  idolatry,  as  to  think  the  images  they  worshipped 
ally  their  gods,  but  the  representations,  or  habitations  of  their 

0  they  never  deserted  this  principle  in  the  notion  of  it,  that 
18  to  be  honored  with  the  best  they  were,  and  the  best  thev 

1  they  never  denied  the  being  of  a  God  in  the  notion,  though 
id  in  the  practice,  so  they  never  rejected  this  principle  in 
though  they  did,  and  now  most  men  do,  in  the  inward  ob- 
01  of  It :  it  was  a  maxim  among  them  that  God  was  mens  ani- 
oid  and  spirit,  and  therefore  was  to  be  honored  with  the  mind 
rit :  that  religion  did  not  consist  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
at  the  work  of  the  soul ;  whence  the  speech  of  one  of  them : 

*  Aroot  ▼.  26. 
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"  Sacrifice  to  the  gods,  n6t  do  mucli  clothed  with  piirple  garments  aa 
a  pure*  heart  :"f  and  of  another :  "  God  regards  not  the  multitude  of 
the  fiiacrifices,  but  the  disposition  of  the  dacrificer*"*  It  is  not  fit  we 
ehoidd  deny  God  the  cream  and  the  flower,  and  give  him  the  flotten 
part  and  tne  stelks.  And  with  what  reverence  and  intention  of 
mind  they  thought  their  worship  was  to  be  performed,  is  evident  by 
the  priests  crying  out  often,  Hoc  age,  Mind  this,  let  your  spirits  he 
intent  upon  it.    This  could  not  but  result, 

(1.)  From  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  It  is  a  natural  principle, 
"  God  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves"  (Psahn  c.  1,  2).  Man 
knows  himself  to  be  a  rational  creature ;  as  a  creature  he  was  to 
serve  his  Creator,  and  as  a  rational  creature  with  the  best  part  of  that 
rational  nature  he  derived  from  him.  By  the  same  act  of  reason 
that  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  creature,  he  knows  himself  to  have  a 
Creator ;  that  this  Creator  is  more  excellent  than  himself,  and  that 
an  honor  is  due  from  him  to  the  Creator  for  framing  of  him ;  and, 
therefore,  this  honor  was  to  be  offered  to  him  by  the  most  excellent 
part  which  was  framed  by  him.  Man  cannot  consider  himself  as  a 
thinking,  understanding,  being,  but  he  must  know  that  he  must  give 
God  the  honor  of  his  thoughts,  and  worship  him  with  those  faculties 
whereby  he  thinks,  wills,  and  acts.^  He  must  know  his  fiiculties 
were  given  him  to  act,  and  to  act  for  the  glory  of  that  God  who  gave 
him  his  soul,  and  the  faculties  of  it ;  and  he  coidd  not  in  reason  think 
they  must  be  only  active  in  his  own  service,  and  the  service  of  the 
creature,  and  idle  and  unprofitable  in  the  service  of  his  Creator.  With 
the  same  powers  of  our  soul,  whereby  we  contemplate  (Jod,  we  must 
also  worship  God  ;  we  cannot  think  of  liim  but  with  our  minds,  nor 
love  him  but  with  our  will ;  and  we  cannot  worship  him  without 
the  Jtcts  of  thinking  and  loving,  and  therefore  cannot  worship  him 
without  the  exercise  of  our  inward  faculties :  how  is  it  possible  then 
for  any  man  that  knows  his  own  nature,  to  think  that  ext^ided 
hands,  bended  knees,  and  lifted  up  eyes,  were  sufficient  acts  of  wor- 
ship, without  a  quickened  and  active  spirit  ? 

(2.)  From  the  Knowledge  of  God.  As  there  was  a  knowledge  of 
Grod  oy  nature,  so  the  same  nature  did  dictate  to  man,  that  God  was 
to  be  glorified  as  God ;  the  apostle  implies  the  inference  in  the  chai^ 
he  brin^  against  them  for  neglecting  it.«  "  We  should  speak  of 
God  as  he  is,"  said  one  ;^  and  the  same  reason  would  inform  them 
that  they  were  to  act  towards  God  as  he  is.  The  excellency  of  the 
object  required  a  worship  according  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
which  could  not  be  answered  but  by  the  most  serious  inward  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  outward  decency ;  and  a  want  of  this  cannot  but  be 
judged  to  be  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
and  the  excellency  of  religion.  No  nation,  no  person,  did  ever  asaert) 
that  the  vilest  part  of  man  was  enough  for  the  most  excellent  Being, 
as  God  is ;  that  a  bodily  service  could  be  a  sufficient  aeknowledg- 
mentfor  the  greatness  of  Gcki,  or  a  sufficient  return  for  the  bounty 
of  God.  Man  could  not  but  know  that  he  was  to  act  in  religion  ocm- 
formably  tb  the  object  of  religion,  and  to  l^e  tecellencj  (^  hid  own 

f  MeoMider.  Qrot.  de  Veritat  Relig.  liK  W.  {  12.  f  lamblie. 
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floul  :*  the  notion  of  a  God  was  sufficient  to  fill  tli6  mind  of  man  with 
admiration  and  reverence,  and  the  first  conclusion  from  it  would  be 
to  honor  God,  and  that  he  have  all  the  affection  placed  on  him  that 
BO  infinite  and  spiritual  a  Bein^  did  deserve:  the  progress  then 
would  be,  that  this  excellent  Bemg  was  to  be  honored  with  the 
motions  of  the  understanding  and  will,  with  the  purest  and  most 
spiritual  powers  in  the  nature  of  man,  because  he  was  a  spiritual 
bein^,  ana  had  nothing  of  matter  mingled  with  him.  Such  a  brutish 
imagination,  to  suppose  that  blood  and  fumes,  beasts  and  incense, 
could  please  a  Deity,  without  a  spiritual  frame,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  befall  any  but  those  that  had  lost  their  reason  in  the  rubbish  of 
sense.  Mere  rational  nature  could  never  conclude  that  so  excellent 
a  Spirit  would  be  put  off*  with  a  mere  animal  service ;  an  attendance 
of  matter  and  body  without  spirit,  when  they  themselves,  of  an  in- 
ferior nature,  would  be  loth  to  sit  down  contented  with  an  outside 
service  from  those  that  belong  to  them;  so  that  this  instruction  of 
our  Saviour,  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth,  is  con- 
formable to  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  drawn  from  the  most  un- 
deniable principles  of  it  The  excellency  of  God's  nature,  and  the 
excellent  constitution  of  human  faculties,  concur  naturally  to  support 
this  persuasion ;  this  was  as  natural  to  be  known  by  men,  as  the 
necessity  of  justice  and  temperance  for  the  support  of  human  socie- 
ties  and  bodies.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  if  there  be  not  among  us 
such  brutish  apprehensions,  there  are  such  brutish  dealings  with  God, 
in  our  services,  against  the  light  of  nature ;  when  we  place  all  our 
worship  of  God  in  outward  attendances  and  drooping  countenances, 
with  unbelieving  frames  and  formal  devotions ;  when  prayer  is  mut- 
tered over  in  pnvate,  slightly,  as  a  parrot  learns  lessons  by  rote,  not 
tmderstanding  what  it  spealcs,  or  to  what  end  it  speaks  it ;  not  glori- 
fying God  in  thought  and  spirit,  with  understanding  and  will. 

Prop.  m.  Spintual  worship  therefore  was  always  required  by 
God,  and  always  offered  to  him  by  one  or  other.    Man  had  a  per- 

gjtual  obligation  upon  him  to  such  a  worship  from  the  nature  of 
od ;  and  what  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  God  is  invariable. 
This  and  that  particular  mode  of  worship  may  wax  old  as  a  garment, 
and  as  a  vesture  may  be  folded  up  and  changed,  as  the  expression 
is  of  the  heavens ;""  but  God  endures  forever ;  his  spirituality  fails 
not  therefore  a  worship  of  him  in  spirit  must  run  through  all  ways 
and  rites  of  worship.  God  must  cease  to  be  Spirit,  before  any  ser- 
vice but  that  which  is  spiritual  can  be  accepted  by  him.  The  light 
of  nature  is  the  light  of  God ;  the  light  or  nature  being  unchange- 
able, what  was  dictated  by  that,  was  alway,  and  will  alway  be,  re- 
quired by  God.  The  worship  of  God  bemg  perpetually  diie  from 
the  creature,  the  worshipping  him  as  God  is  as  perpetually  his  right. 
Though  the  outward  expressions  of  his  honor  were  different,  one 
way  in  Paradise  (for  a  worship  was  then  due,  since  a  solemn  time 
for  that  worship  was  appointed),  another  under  the  law,  another 
under  the  gospel ;  the  angels  also  worship  God  in  heaven,  and  fiUl 
down  before  Es  throne :  yet,  though  they  differ  in  rites,  they  agree 
in  this  necessary  ingredient,  all  rites,  though  of  a  different  shape, 
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must  be  offered  to  him,  not  as  carcasses,  but  animated  with  the  affec- 
tions of  the  souL    Abel's  sacrifice  had  not  been  so  excellent  in  God's 
esteem,  without  those  gracious  habits  and  affections  working  in  his 
soul."     Faith  works  bj  love :  his  heart  was  on  fire  as  well  as  his 
sacrifice.    Cain  rested  upon  his  present;  perhaps  thought  he  had 
obliged  God ;  he  depended  upon  the  outwsmi  ceremony,  but  sought 
not  for  the  inward  i)urity :  it  was  an  offering  brought  to  the  Lord ;» 
he  had  the  right  object,  but  not  the  right  manner  (Gen.  iv.  7) :  "If 
thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?"    And  in  the  command 
afterwards  to  Abraham,  "  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect," 
was  the  direction  in  all  our  religious  acts  and  walkings  with  God. 
A  sincere  act  of  the  mind  and  wilL  looking  above  and  beyond  all 
symbols,  extending  the  soul  to  a  pitch  far  above  the  body,  and  seeing 
the  day  of  Christ  Sirough  the  veil  of  the  ceremonies,  was  reqiured 
by  God :  and  though  Moses,  by  God's  order,  had  instituted  a  multi- 
tude  of  carnal  ordmances,  sacrifices,  washing,  oblations  of  sensible 
things,  and  recommended  to  the  people  the  diligent  observation  of 
those  statutes,  by  the  allurements  of  promises  and  denouncing  of 
threatenings ;  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  regarded,  and  the 
true  workings  of  grace  were  to  be  burial  under  a  heap  of  ceremonies ; 
yet  sometimes  he  doth  point  them  to  the  inward  worship,  and,  by 
the  command  of  God,  requires  of  them  the  "  circumcision  of  the 
heart"  (Deut.  x.  16),  the  turning  to  God  with  "  aU  their  heart  and  all 
their  soul"  (Deut.  xxx.  10) :  whereby  they  might  recollect,  that  it 
was  the  engagement  of  the  heart  and  the  worship  of  the  Spirit  that 
was  most  agreeable  to  God ;  and  that  he  took  not  any  pleasure  in 
their  oWance  of  ceiemokes,  without  true  piety  withi^,  and  the 
true  purity  of  their  thoughts. 

Prop.  IV.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  every  man's  duty  to  worship 
Gk>d  in  spirit,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  worship  him.  Worship  is  so  due 
to  him  as  God,  as  that  he  that  denies  it  disowns  his  deity ;  and 
spiritual  worship  is  so  due,  that  he  that  waives  it  denies  his  spiritu- 
ality. It  is  a  deot  of  justice  we  owe  to  God,  to  worship  him ;  and  it 
is  as  much  a  debt  of  justice  to  worship  him  according  to  his  nature. 
Worship  is  nothing  else  but  a  rendermg  to  God  the  honor  that  is 
due  to  him ;  and,  tnerefore,  the  right  posture  of  our  spirits  in  it  is  as 
much,  or  more,  due,  than  the  material  worship  in  the  modes  of  his 
own  prescribing:  that  is,  grounded  both  upon  his  nature  and  upon 
his  command ;  this  only  upon  his  command,  that  is  perpetually  due ; 
whereas,  the  channel  wherein  outward  worship  runs  may  be  dried 
up,  and  the  river  diverted  another  way ;  such  a  worship  wherein  the 
mind  thinks  of  God,  feels  a  sense  of  God,  has  a  spirit  consecrated  to 
(Jod,  the  heart  glowing  with  affections  to  God ;  it  is  else  a  mocking 
God  with  a  feather.  A  rational  nature  must  worship  God  with  that 
wherein  the  glory  of  God  doth  most  sparkle  in  him.  God  is  most 
visible  in  the  n*ame  of  the  soul,  it  is  there  his  image  glitters ;  he  hath 
given  us  a  jewel  as  well  as  a  case,  and  the  jewel  as  well  as  the  case 
we  must  return  to  him ;  the  spirit  is  God's  ^ift,  and  must  "  return  to 
hirn  ;"p  it  must  return  to  him  in  every  service  morally,  as  well  as  it ' 
must  return  to  him  at  last  physically.    It  is  not  fit  we  should  serve 
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our  Maker  only  with  that  which  is  the  brute  in  us,  and  withhold  from 
him  that  which  doth  constitute  us  reasonable  creatures ;  we  must  give 
him  our  bodies,  but  a  "  living  sacrifice."*!  If  the  spirit  be  absent  from 
God  when  the  body  is  before  him,  we  present  a  dead  sacrifice ;  it  is 
morally  dead  in  the  duty,  though  it  be  naturally  alive  in  the  posture 
and  action.  It  is  not  an  indifferent  thing  whether  we  shall  worship 
God  or  no ;  nor  is  it  an  indifferent  thing  whether  we  shall  worship 
him  with  our  spirits  or  no ;  as  the  excellency  of  man's  knowledge 
consists  in  knowing  things  as  they  are  in  truth,  so  the  excellency  of 
the  will  in  willing  things  as  they  are  in  goodness.  As  it  is  the  ex- 
cellency of  man,  to  know  God  as  God;  so  it  is  no  less  his  excellency, 
as  well  as  his  duty  to  honor  God  as  Gx)d.  As  the  obligation  we  have 
to  the  power  of  (jod  for  our  being,  binds  us  to  a  worship  of  him ;  so 
the  obugation  we  have  to  his  bounty  for  fashioning  us  according  to 
his  own  linage,  binds  us  to  an  exercise  of  that  part  wherein  his  image 
doth  consist  God  hath  /*  made  all  things  for  hmiself "  (Pro v.  xvi.  4), 
that  is,  for  the  evidence  of  his  own  goodness  and  wisdom ;  we  are 
therefore  to  render  him  a  glory  according  to  the  excellency  of  his 
nature,  discovered  in  the  frame  of  our  own.  It  is  as  much  our  sin 
not  to  glorify  God  as  Grod,  as  not  to  attempt  the  glorifying  of  him  at 
all ;  it  IS  our  sin  not  to  worship  God  as  God,  as  well  as  to  omit  the 
testifying  any  respect  at  all  to  him.  As  the  Divine  nature  is  the 
object  of  worship,  so  the  Divine  perfections  are  to  be  honored  in 
worship ;  we  do  not  honor  God  if  we  honor  him  not  as  he  is ;  we 
honor  nim  not  as  a  Spirit,  if  we  think  him  not  worthy  of  the  ardors 
and  ravishing  admirations  of  our  spirits.  If  we  think  the  devotions 
of  the  body  are  sufiicient  for  him,  we  contract  him  into  the  condition 
of  our  own  beins ;  and  not  only  deny  him  to  be  a  spiritual  nature, 
bat  dash  out  all  tnose  perfections  whicn  he  could  not  be  possessed  of 
were  he  not  a  Spirit 

Prop,  V.  The  ceremonial  law  was  abolished  to  promote  the  spiritu- 
ality of  divine  worship.  That  service  was  ^ss,  carnal,  calculated 
ht  an  in&nt  and  sensitive  church.  It  consisted  in  rudiments,  the 
dicomcision  of  the  flesh,  the  blood  and  smoke  of  sacrifices,  the 
steams  of  incense,  observation  of  days,  distinction  of  meats,  corporal 
purifications ;  every  leaf  of  the  law  is  clogged  with  some  rite  to  be 
particnlarly  observed  by  them.  The  spirituffity  of  worship  lay  veiled 
nnder  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people  could  not  behold  the  glory  of 
the  gospel,  which  lay  covered  unaer  those  shadows  (2  Cor.  iii.  18) : 
*'They  could  not  steadfiistly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abol- 
ished :"  They  understood  not  the  glory  and  spiritual  intent  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  came  short  of  that  spiritual  frame  in  the  worship 
of  Gk)d,  which  was  their  duty.  And  therefore  in  opposition  to  this 
administration,  the  worship  of  God  under  the  gospel  is  called  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  text,  a  worship  in  spirit ;  more  spiritual  for  the  mat- 
ter, more  flpiritual  for  the  motives,  and  more  spiritual  for  the  maimer 
and  frwnes  of  worship. 

!•  Tina  legal  service  is  called  flesh  in  Scripture,  in  opposition  to 
the  gospel,  undch  is  called  spirit.  The  ordinances  of  the  law,  though 
of  cuvine  institution,  are  dignified  by  the  apostle  with  no  better  a 
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title  than  caxnal  ordinances,'  and  a  carnal  command  :■  but  the  gospel 
is  called  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  as  being  attended  witia  a 
special  and  spiritual  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  men.^  And  when  the 
degenerate  (jralatians,  after  haviftg  tasted  of  the  pure  streams  of  the 
gospel,  turned  about  to  drink  of  the  thicker  streams  of  the  law,  the 
apostle  tells  them,  that  they  begun  in  the  spirit  and  would  now  be 
made  perfect  in  the  flesh ;«  they  would  leave  the  righteousness  of 
faith  for  a  justification  by  works.  The  moral  law,  which  is  in  its  own 
nature  spiritual,*  in  regard  of  the  abuse  of  it,  in  expectation  of  justi- 
fication Dy  the  outward  works  of  it,  is  called  flesh :  much  more  may 
the  ceremonial  administration,  which  was  neter  intended  to  run 
parallel  with  the  moral,  nor  had  any  foundation  in  nature  aa  the 
other  had.  That  whole  economy  consisted  in  sensible  and  material 
things,  which  only  touched  the  flesh :  it  is  called  the  letter  and  the 
oldness  of  the  letter  ;y  as  letters,  which  are  but  empty  sounds  of 
themselves,  but  put  together  and  formed  into  words,  signify  some- 
thing to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader :  an  old  letter,  a  mingof 
no  efficacy  upon  the  spirit,  but  as  a  law  written  upon  paper.  The 
gospel  hath  an  efficacious  spirit  attending  it,  strongly  worKing  Tipon 
the  mind  and  wiU,  and  moulding  the  soul  into  a  spiritual  frame  for 
God,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  the  one  is  old  and  de 
cays,  the  other  is  new  and  increaseth  daily.  And  as  the  law  itself  is 
called  flesh,  so  the  observers  of  it  and  resters  in  it  are  called  Israel 
after  the  flesh ;«  and  the  evangelical  worshipper  is  called  a  Jew  after 
the  spirit  (Rom.  ii.  29).  They  were  Israel  aAer  the  flesh  as  bom  of 
Jacob,  not  Israel  ailer  the  spirit  as  bom  of  God ;  and  therefore  the 
apostle  calls  them  Israel  and  not  Israel  ;^  Israel  after  a  carnal  biiih, 
not  Israel  after  a  spiritual ;  Israel  in  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  not 
Israel  by  a  regeneration  of  the  heart. 

2.  The  legal  ceremonies  were  not  a  fit  means  to  bring  the  heart 
into  a  spiritual  frame.  They  had  a  spiritual  intent;  the  rock  and 
manna  prefigured  the  salvation  and  spiritual  nourishment  by  the 
Bedeemer.*»  The  sacrifices  were  to  point  them  to  the  justice  of 
God  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  substi- 
ttttiuff  them  m  their  steads,  as  types  of  the  Iledeemer  and  the  ran- 
som by  his  blood.  The  circumcision  of  the  flesh  was  to  instruct 
them  in  the  circimicision  of  the  heart :  they  were  flesh  in  regard  of 
their  matter,  weakness  and  cloudiness,  spiritual  in  regard  of  their 
intent  and  signification;  they  did  instruct,  but  not  efficaciously 
work  strong  spiritual  affections  in  the  soul  of  the  worshipper. 
They  were  weak  and  beggarly  elements  ;^  had  neither  wealth  to 
enrich  nor  strength  to  nourish  the  soul :  they  could  not  perfect  the 
comers  to  them,  or  put  them  into  a  frame  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
God,<J  nor  purge  the  conscience  from  those  dead  and  dull  disposi- 
tions which  were  by  nature  in  them:®  being  carnal  they  could  not 
have  an  efficacy  to  purify  the  conscience  of  the  offerer  and  work 
spiritual  effects:  had  they  continued  without  the  exhibition  of 
Christ,  they  could  never  have  wrought  any  change  in  us  or  pur- 
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ohaaed  any  &yor  for  u&f  At  the  best  thej  were  but  shadows^  and 
came  inexpressibly  short  of  the  efficacy  of  that  person  and  state 
whose  shaaowB  they  were.  The  shadow  of  a  man  is  too  weak  to 
perform  what  the  man  himself  can  do,  because  it  wants  the  li&^ 
spirit)  and  activity  of  the  substance :  the  whole  pomp  and  scene 
was  suited  more  to  the  sensitive  than  the  intellectual  nature;  and, 
like  pictures,  pleased  the  fancy  of  children  rather  than  improved 
thdr  reason.  The  Jewish  state  was  a  state  of  childhood,?  and- that 
administration  a  pedago^.^  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster  fitted 
for  their  weak  and  clmdisn  capacity,  and  could  no  more  spiritual- 
ize the  heart,  than  the  teachings  in  a  primer-school  can  enable  the 
mind,  and  make  it  fit  for  affiurs  of  state ;  and  because  they  could 
not  better  the  spirit,  they  were  instituted  only  for  a  time,  as  ele- 
ments delivered  to  an  in£Euit  age,  which  naturally  lives  a  life  of 
sense  rather  than  a  life  of  reason.  It  was  also  a  servile  ^tate, 
which  doth  rather  debase  than  elevate  the  mind ;  rather  carnalize 
dian  spiritualize  the  heart:  besides,  it  is  a  sense  of  mercy  that 
both  melts  and  elevates  the  heart  into  a  spiritual  frame :  "  There 
is  for^veness  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared  ;"^  and  they 
had,  in  that  state,  but  some  glimmermgs  of  mercy  in  the  jdAily 
bloody  intimations  of  justice.  There  was  no  sacrifice  for  some  sins^ 
but  a  cutting  off  without  the  least  hints  of  pardon ;  and  in.  the 
yearly  remembrance  of  sin  there  was  as  much  to  shiver  them  with 
foar,  as  to  possess  them  with  hopes ;  and  such  a  state  which  always 
held  them  under  the  conscience  of  sin,  could  not  produce  a  me 
spirit,  which  was  necessary  for  a  worship  of  Gk>d  according  to  his 
nature. 

S.  In  their  use  they  rather  hindered  than  fiirthered  a  spiritual 
worship.  In  their  own  nature  they  did  not  tend  to  the  obstructing 
a  spiritoal  worship,  for  then  they  had  been  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  religion,  and  the  end  of  God  who  appointed  them ;  nor  did  Grod 
cover  the  evangelical  doctrine  under  the  clouds  of  the.  legal  admin- 
istration, to  hinder  the  people  of  Israel  &om  perceiving  it,  but 
because  they  were  not  yet  capable  to  bear  the  splendor  of  it,  had 
it  been  clearly  set  before  them.  The  shining  of  the '  &ce  of  Moses 
wss  too  dazzling  for  their  weak  eyes,  and  therefore  there  was  a 
necessity  of  a  v^  not  for  the  things  themselves,  but  the  "weak- 
ness of  their  eyes."^  The  carnal  flections  of  that  people  sunk 
down  into  the  uiinss  themselves ;  stuck  in  the  outward  pomp,  and 
pierced  not  through  the  veil  to  the  spiritual  intent  of  them ;  and 
by  the  use  of  them  without  rational  conceptions,  they  besotted  their 
minds  and  became  senseless  of  those  spintual  motions  required  of 
them.  Hence  came  all  their  expectations  of  a  carnal  Messiah ;  the 
veil  of  ceremonies  was  so  thick,  and  the  film  upon  their  eyes  so 
condensed,  that  they  could  not  look  through  the  veil  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ;  they  beheld  not  the  heavenly  Canaan  for  the  beauty  of 
the  earthly ;  nor  minded  the  regeneration  of  the  spirit,  while^they 
rated  upon  the  purifications  of  the  flesh;  the  pre  valency  of  sense 
and  sensitive  aflections  .diverted  theix  minds  uom  inqiiiring  into 
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the  intent  of  them.  Sense  and  matter  are  often  closs  to  the 
mind,  and  sensible  objects  are  the  same  often  to  spiritual  motions. 
Our  souls  are  never  more  raised  than  when  they  are  abstracted 
fipom  the  entanglements  of  them.  A  pompous  worship,  made  up 
of  many  sensible  object^,  weakens  tne  spirituality  of  religion. 
Those  that  are  most  zealous  for  outward,  are  usually  most  cold  and 
indifferent  in  inward  observances ;  and  those  that  overdo  in  carnal 
modes,  usually  underdo  in  spiritual  affections.  This  was  the  Jew- 
ish state.*  The  nature  of  the  ceremonies  being  pompous  and  earth- 
ly by  their  show  and  beauty,  meeting  with  their  weakness  and 
cnilmsh  affections,  filled  their  eyes  with  an  outward  lustre,  allured 
their  minds  and  detained  them  from  seeking  things  higher  and 
more  spiritual ;  the  kernel  of  those  rights  lay  concealed  in  a  thick 
shell ;  the  spiritual  glory  was  little  seen,  and  the  spiritual  sweetness 
little  tasted.  Unless  the  Scripture  be  diligently  searched,  it  seems 
to  transfer  the  worship  of  God  from  the  true  faith  and  the  spiritual 
motions  of  the  heart,  and  stake  it  down  to  outward  observances,  and 
the  opus  operatum.  Besides,  the  voice  of  the  law  did  only  declare 
sacrifices,  and  invited  the  worshippers  to  them  with  a  promise  of 
the  atonement  of  sin,  turning  away  the  wrath  of  God.  It  never 
plainly  acquainted  them  that  those  things  were  types  and  shadows 
of  something  future ;  that  they  were  only  outward  purifications  of 
the  flesh ;  it  never  plainly  told  them,  at  the  time  of  appointing 
them,  that  those  sacrifices  could  not  abolish  sin,  and  reconcile  them 
t6  God.  Indeed,  we  see  more  of  them  since  their  death  and  dis- 
section, in  that  one  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  than  can  be  discerned 
in  the  five  books  of  Moses.  Besides,  man  naturally  affects  a  carnal 
life,  and  therefore  affects  a  carnal  worship ;  he  designs  the  gratify- 
ing his  sense,  and  would  have  a  religion  of  the  same  nature. 
Most  men  have  no  mind  to  busy  their  reasons  about  the  things  of 
sense,  and  are  naturally  unwilhng  to  raise  them  up  to  those  things 
which  are  allied  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  God ;  and  therefore  the 
more  spiritual  any  ordinance  is,  the  more  averse  is  the  heart  of 
man  to  it  There  is  a  simplicity  of  the  gospel  f]X)m  which  our 
minds  are  easily  corrupted  by  things  that  pleasure  the  sense,  as 
Eve  was  by  the  curiosity  of  her  eyes,  and  the  liquorishness  of  her 
palate.>n  From  this  principle  hath  sprung  all  tne  idolatry  in  the 
world.  The  Jews  knew  they  had  a  God  who  had  delivered  them, 
but  they  would  have  a  sensible  God  to  go  before  them ;"  and  the 
papacy  at  this  day  is  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  this  natural  corrup- 
tion. 

4.  Upon  these  accounts,  therefore,  God  never  testified  himself  well 
pleased  with  that  kind  of  worship.  He  was  not  di^leased  with 
them,  as  they  were  his  own  institution,  and  ordained  ror  the  repre- 
senting (though  in  an  obscure  manner)  the  glorious  things  of  the 
gospel;  nor  was  he  offended  with  those  people's  observance  of 
wem;  for,  since  he  had  commanded  them,  it  was  their  duty  to 
perform  them,  and  their  sin  to  neglect  them ;  but  he  was  displeased 
with  them  as  they  were  practised  by  them,  with  souls  as  morally 
carnal  in  the  practices,  as  the  ceremonies  were  materially  carnal 
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in  their  substance.  It  was  not  their  disobedience  to  observe  them ; 
but  it  was  a  disobedience,  and  a  contempt  of  the  end  of  the  insti- 
tution to  rest  upon  them ;  to  be  warm  in  them,  and  cold  in  morals ; 
they  fed  upon  the  bone  and  neglected  the  marrow ;  pleased  them- 
selves with  the  shell,  and  sought  not  for  the  kernel ;  they  joined 
not  with  them  the  internal  worship  of  God ;  fear  of  him,  with  fidth 
in  the  promised  Seed,  which  lay  veiled  under  those  coverings  (Hos. 
VL  6);  "I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice;  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  more  than  bumt-olSferings ;"  and  therefore  he  seems  sometimes 
weary  of  his  own  institutions,  and  calls  them  not  his  own,  but  their 
sacrifices,  their  feasts  (Isa.  i  11,  14) :  they  were  his  by  appointment, 
theirs  by  abuse ;  the  institution  was  from  his  goodness  and  conde- 
scension, therefore  his ;  the  corruption  of  them  was  from  the  vice 
of  their  nature,  therefore  theirs.  He  often  blamed  them  for  their 
carnality  in  them;  showed  his  dislike  of  placing  all  their  re- 
ligion in  them ;  gives  the  sacrificers,  on  that  account,  no  better  a 
title  than  that  of  the  princes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;«  and  com- 
pares the  sacrifices  themselves  to  the  "cutting  oflF  a  do^'s  neck," 
**  swine's  blood,"  and  "  the  murder  of  a  man."p  And  indeed  God 
never  valued  them,  or  expressed  any  delight  in  them ;  he  despised 
the  feasts  of  the  wicked  (Amos  v.  21);  and  had  no  esteem  for  the 
material  offerings  of  the  godly  (Psalm  1. 18) :  "  Will  I  eat  the  flesh 
of  bulls,  or  dnnk  the  blood  of  goats?"  which  he  speaks  to  his 
saints  and  people,  before  he  comes  to  reprove  the  wicked ;  which 
he  begins  (ver.  16),  "  But  to  the  wicked,  God  said,"  &c.  So  slightly 
he  esteems  them,  that  he  seems  to  disown  them  to  be  any  part  of 
his  command,  when  he  brought  his  people  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  (Jer.  vii  21):  "I  spake  not  to  your  fathers,  nor  commanded 
them  concerning  bumt-oflrerings  and  sacrifices."  He  did  not  value 
and  regard  them,  in  comparison  with  that  inward  frame  which  he 
had  required  by  the  moral  law ;  that  being  given  before  the  law  of 
ceremonies,  obliged  them,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  observance  of 
those  precepts.  They  seemed  to  be  below  the  nature  of  God,  and 
could  not  of  themselves  please  him.  None  could  in  reason  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  death  of  a  beast  was  a  proportionable 
offering  for  the  sin  of  a  man,  or  ever  was  intended  for  the  expi- 
ation of  transgression.  In  the  same  rank  are  all  our  bodily  ser- 
vices under  the  gospel ;  a  loud  voice  without  spirit,  bended  bulrush- 
es without  inward  affections,  are  no  more  delightful  to  God,  than 
the  sacrifices  of  animals;  it  is  but  a  change  of  one  brute  for 
another  of  a  higher  species ;  a  mere  brute  for  that  part  of  man 
which  hath  an  agreement  with  brutes ;  such  a  service  is  a  mere 
animal  service,  and  not  spiritual. 

5.  And  therefore  God  never  intended  that  sort  of  worship  to  be 
durable,  and  had  often  mentioned  the  change  of  it  for  one  more 
spiritoaL  It  was  not  eood  or  evil  in  itself;  whatsoever  goodness  it 
had  was  solely  derived  to  it  by  institution,  and  therefore  it  was  mu- 
table. It  had  no  conformity  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  God  who 
was  to  be  worshipped,  nor  with  the  rational  nature  of  man  who  was 
to  worship;  and  therefore  he  often  speaks  of  taking  away  the  new 
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moons,  and  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  all  the  ceremonial  worsbip,  as 
thin^  he  took  no  pleasure  in,  to  have  a  worship  more  suited  to  his 
exc^ent  nature;  but  he  never  speaks  of  removing  the  gospel 
administration,  and  the  worship  prescribed  there,  as  being  more 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  perrcctions  of  God,  and  displajdng  them 
more  illustriously  to  the  world.  The  apostle  tells  us,  it  was  to  be 
"disannulled  because  of  its  weakness -^'i  a  determinate  time  was 
fixed  for  its  duration,  till  the  accomplishment  of  the  truth  figured 
imder  that  pedagogy.'  Some  of  the  modes  of  that  worship  being 
only  typical,  must  naturally  expire  and  be  insignificant  m  their 
use,  upon  the  finishing  of  that  by  the  Redeemer,  which  they 
did  prefigure:  and  other  parts  of  it,  though  God  sufiered  them 
so  long,  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  worshipper,  yet  because  it 
became  not  God  to  be  always  worshipped  in  that  manner,  he  would 
reject  them,  and  introduce  another  more  spiritual  and  elevated. 
"  incense  and  a  pure  offering'*  should  be  offered  everywhere  \mto 
his  name."  He  often  told  them  he  would  make  a  "  new  covenant 
bjr  the  Messiah,"  and  the  old  should  be  rejected  ;*  that  the  "former 
thin^  should  not  be  remembered,  and  the  things  of  old  no  more 
considered,"  when  he  should  do  "  a  new  thing  in  the  earth.""  Even 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  and  the  elory 
of  the  Lord  in  that  nation,  should  not  any  more  be  remembered  and 
visited ;»  that  the  temple  and  sacrifices  should  be  rejected,  and 
others  established ;  that  the  order  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  of  Melchizedek  set  up  in  the  stead  of  it,  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  to  endure  forever  ;y  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  changed;  a  new  heaven  and  earth  created;  a  worship 
more  conformame  to  heaven,  more  advantageous  to  earth.  God  haa 
proceeded  in  the  removal  of  some  parts  of  it,  before  the  time  of  tak- 
mg  down  the  whole  fiimiture  of  tnis  house ;  the  pot  of  manna  was 
lost;  Urim  and  Thummim  ceased;  the  glory  or  the  temple  was 
diminished ;  and  the  ignorant  people  wept  at  the  sisht  of  me  one, 
without  raising  their  fidth  and  nope  in  the  consideration  of  the 
other,  which  was  promised  to  be  fillea  with  a  spiritual  glory.  And  as 
soon  as  ever  the  gospel  was  spread  in  the  world,  God  thimdered  out 
his  judgments  upon  that  place  in  which  he  had  fixed  all  those  legal 
observances ;  so  that  the  Jews,  in  the  letter  and  fiesh,  could  never 

Sractise  the  main  part  of  their  worship,  since  they  were  expelled 
'om  that  place  where  it  was  only  to  be  celebrated.  It  is  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  years  since  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  altar, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  Levitical  worship,  and  have 
wandered  in  the  world  without  a  sacrifice,  a  prince,  or  priest,  an 
ephod  or  teraphim.*  And  God  fully  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  com- 
mand he  gave  to  the  apostles,  and  in  them  to  us,  in  the  presence  of 
Moses  and  Elias,  to  hear  his  Son  only  (Matt  xvii.  5) :  "  Behold  a 
voice  out  of  the  cloud,  which  said.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  him."  And  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour, 
testified  it  to  that  whole  nation  and  the  world,  by  the  rending  in 
twain  the  veil  of  the  temple.    The  whole  frame  of  that  service, 
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frhich  was  carnal,  and,  bj  reason  of  the  corruption  of  man,  weak- 
enedf  is  nulled;  and  a  spiritual  worship  is  made  known  to  the 
world,  that  we  might  now  serve  God  in  a  more  spiritual  manner, 
and  with  more  spiritual  frames. 

Prop.  VI.  The  service  and  worship  the  gospel  settles  is  spiritual, 
and  the  performance  of  it  more  spiritual.  Spiritualitj  is  the  genius 
of  the  gospel,  as  carnality  was  of  the  law ;  the  gospel  is  therefore 
called  spirit ;  we  are  abstracted  from  the  employments  of  sense,  and 
brought  nearer  to  a  heavenly  state.  The  Jews  had  angels'  bread 
poured  upon  them ;  we  have  angels*  service  prescribed  to  us,  the 

5 raises  oi  God,  communion  with  God  in  spirit,  through  his  Son 
esus  Christ,  and  stronger  foundations  for  spiritual  affections.  It  is 
called  a  "reasonable  service;"*  it  is  suited  to  a  rational  nature, 
though  it  finds  no  friendship  from  the  corruption  of  reason.  It  pre- 
scribes a  service  fit  for  tne  reasonable  faculties  of  the  soul,  and 
advanceth  them  while  it  employs  them.  The  word  reasonable  may  be 
translated  "  word-service,"*>  as  well  as  reasonable  service ;  an  evan- 
gelical service,  in  opposition  to  a  law  service.  All  evangelical  ser- 
vice is  reasonable,  and  all  truly  reasonable  service  is  evangelical. 

The  matter  of  the  worship  is  spiritual ;  it  consists  in  love  of  God, 
fiuth  in  God,  recourse  to  his  goodness,  meditation  on  him,  and  com- 
munion with  him.  It  lavs  aside  the  ceremonial,  spiritualizeth  the 
moral.  The  commands  that  concerned  our  duty  to  God,  as  well  as 
those  that  concerned  our  duty  to  our  neighbor,  were  reduced  by 
Christ  to  thdr  spiritual  intention.  The  motives  are  spiritual ;  it  is  a 
state  of  more  grace,  as  well  as  of  more  truth,  <^  supported  by  spiritual 
promises,  beaming  out  in  spiritual  privileges ;  heaven  comes  down 
m  it  to  earth,  to  spiritualize  earth  for  heaven.  The  manner  of  worship 
is  more  spiritual ;  higher  flights  of  the  soul,  stronger  ardors  of  affec- 
tion, sinoerer  aims  at  his  glory ;  mists  are  removed  from  our  minds, 
dogs  £rom  the  soul,  more  of  love  than  fear ;  faith  in  Christ  kindles 
the  affections,  and  works  by  them.  The  assistances  to  spiritual 
worship  are  greater.  The  Spirit  doth  not  drop,  but  is  plentifully 
poured  out  It  doth  not  light  sometimes  upon,  but  dwells  in  the 
oeart  Christ  suited  the  gospel  to  a  spiritual  heart,  and  the  Spirit 
ohaogeth  the  carnal  heart  to  make  it  fit  for  a  spiritual  gospel.  He 
Uows  upon  the  garden,  and  causes  the  spices  to  flow  forth ;  and 
often  m^ces  the  soul  in  worship  like  the  chariots  of  Aminadab,  in  a 

Juick  and  nimble  motion.  Our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  by  his 
eath,  discovered  to  us  the  nature  of  God ;  and  after  his  ascension 
SMit  his  Spirit  to  fit  us  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  converse  with 
him.  One  spiritual  evangelical  believing  breath  is  more  delightful 
to  God  than  millions  of  altars  made  up  of  the  richest  pearls,  and 
smoking  with  the  costliest  oblations,  because  it  is  spiritual ;  and  a 
mite  of  spirit  is  of  more  worth  than  the  greatest  weight  of  flesh : 
one  holy  angel  is  more  excellent  than  a  whole  world  of  mere 

bodies.  

Prop.  VIL  Yet  the  worship  of  God  with  our  bodies  is  not  to  be 
leiected  upon  the  account  tnat  God  requires  a  spiritual  worship. 
Though  we  must  perform  the  weightier  duties  of  the  law,  yet  we  are 
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not  to  omit  and  leave  undone  the  lighter  precepts,  since  both  the 
magnah'a  and  minutula  legisy  the  greater  and  the  lesser  duties  of  the 
law,  have  the  stamp  of  divine  authority  upon  them.  As  God  under 
the  ceremonial  law  did  not  command  the  worship  of  the  body  and 
the  observation  of  outward  rites  without  the  engagement  of  the 
spirit,  so  neither  doth  he  command  that  of  the  spirit  without  the 
peculiar  attendance  of  the  body.  The  Schwelksendians  denied 
bodily  worship ;  and  the  indecent  postures  of  many  in  public  attend- 
ance intimate  no  ^eat  care  either  of  composing  their  bodies  or  spir- 
its. A  morally  discomposed  body  intimates  a  tainted  heart  Our 
bodies  as  well  as  our  spirits  arc  to  be  presented  to  God.^  Our 
bodies  in  lieu  of  the  sacrifices  of  beasts,  as  in  the  Judaical  institu- 
tions ;  body  for  the  whole  man ;  a  living  sacrifice,  not  to  be  slain, 
as  the  beasts  were,  but  living  a  new  life,  in  a  holy  posture,  with  cru- 
cified aflfections.  This  is  the  inference  the  apostle  makes  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  justification,  adoption,  co-heirship  with  Christ,  which  he 
had  before  discoursed  of;  privileges  conferred  upon  the  person,  and 
not  upon  a  part  of  man. 

1.  Bodily  worship  is  due  to  God.  He  hath  a  right  to  an  adora- 
tion by  our  bodies,  as  they  are  his  by  creation ;  his  right  is  not 
diminished,  but  increased,  by  the  blessing  of  redemption:  (1  Cor.  vi 
20)  "For  you  are  bought  with  a  price;  therefore  glorify  God 
in  your  bodies  and  your  spirits,  which  are  God's."  The  body,  as 
well  as  the  spirit,  is  redeemed,  since  our  Saviour  suffered  crucifixion 
in  his  body,  as  well  as  agonies  in  his  soul.  Body  is  not  taken  here 
for  the  whole  man,  as  it  may  be  in  Eom  xii ;  but  for  the  material 
part  of  our  nature,  it  beinff  distinguished  from  the  spirit  If  we 
are  to  render  to  God  an  obedience  with  our  bodies,  we  are  to  render 
him  such  acts  of  worship  with  our  bodies  as  they  are  capable  o£ 
As  God  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  so  he  is  the  God  of  all  flesh ;  there- 
fore the  flesh  he  hath  framed  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  noble  por- 
tion he  hath  breathed  into  us,  cannot  be  denied  him  without  a  pal- 
pable injustice.  The  service  of  the  body  we  must  not  deny  to  Cfed. 
unless  wc  will  deny  him  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  the  exercise  of 
his  providential  care  about  it  The  mercies  of  God  are  renewed  every 
day  upon  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  souls,  and,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  express  a  fealty  to  God  for  his  bounty  every  day.  "  Both  are 
from  God;  both  should  be  for  God.  Man  consists  of  body  and 
soul ;  the  service  of  man  is  the  service  of  both.  The  body  is  to  be 
sanctified  as  well  as  the  soul ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  offered  to  God 
as  well  as  the  soul.  Both  are  to  be  glorified,  both  are  to  glorify. 
As  our  Saviour's  divinity  was  manifested  in  his  body,  so  should  our 
spirituality  in  ours.  To  give  God  the  service  of  the  body  and  not 
of  the  soul,  is  hjrpocrisy ;  to  give  God  the  service  of  the  spirit  and 
not  of  the  body,  is  sacrilege;  to  give  himmeither,  atheism."®  If  the 
only  part  of  man  that  is  visible  were  exempted  from  the  service  of 
God,  there  could  be  no  visible  testimonies  of  piety  given  upon  any 
occasion.  Since  not  a  moiety  of  man,  but  the  whole  is  Goa's  crea- 
ture, he  ought  to  pay  a  homage  with  the  whole,  and  not  only  with 
a  moiety  of  himself 

'  Bom.  zil  1.  *  Shcrman't  Greek  in  the  Temple,  pp.  61,  6S. 
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2.  Worship  in  societies  is  due  to  God,  but  this  cannot  be  without 
some  bodily  expressions.  The  law  of  nature  doth  as  much  direct  men 
to  combine  together  in  public  societies  for  the  acknowledgment  of  God, 
as  in  civil  communities  for  self-preservation  and  order ;  and  a  notice 
of  a  society  for  religion  is  more  ancient  than  the  mention  of  civil  as- 
sociations for  politic  government  (Gen.  iv.  26) :  "  Then  began  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  viz.,  in  the  time  of  Seth.  No 
question  but  Adam  had  worshipped  God  before,  as  well  as  Abel,  and 
a  fitmily  religion  had  been  preserved ;  but,  as  mankind  increased  in 
distinct  families,  they  knit  together  in  companies  to  solemnize  the 
worship  of  God.^  Hence,  as  some  think,  those  that  incorporated  to- 
gether for  such  ends,  were  called  the  "  sons  of  God ;"  sons  by  pro- 
fession, though  not  sons  by  adoption ;  as  those  of  Corinth  were 
saints  by  profession,  though  in  such  a  corrupted  church  they  could 
not  be  all  so  by  regeneration ;  yet  saints,  as  being  of  a  Christian 
society,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is,  worshipping 
God  in  Christ,  though  they  might  not  be  all  saints  in  spirit  and  prac- 
tice. So  Cain  and  Abel  met  together  to  worship  (Gen.  iv.  3)  "  at 
the  end  of  the  days,"  at  a  set  time.  God  settled  a  public  worship 
among  the  Jews,  instituted  synagogues  for  their  convening  together, 
whence  called  the  "synagogues  of  Uod."?  The  Sabbath  was  institut- 
ed to  acknowledge  God  a  common  benefactor.  Public  worship  keeps 
up  the  memorials  of  God  in  a  world  prone  to  atheism,  and  a  sense 
or  God  in  a  heart  prone  to  forgetftdness.  The  angels  sung  in  com- 
pany, not  singly,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  *»  and  praised  God  not  only 
witn  a  simple  elevation  of  their  spiritual  nature,  but  audibly,  by 
forming  a  voice  in  the  air.  Affections  are  more  lively,  spirits  more 
raised  in  public  than  private ;  God  will  credit  his  own  ordinance. 
Fire  increaseth  by  laymg  together  many  coals  on  one  place ;  so  is 
devotion  inflamed  by  the  union  of  many  hearts,  and  by  a  joint  pres- 
ence ;  nor  can  the  approach  of  the  last  day  of  judgment,  or  particu- 
lar judgments  upon  a  nation,  give  a  writ  of  ease  from  such  assem- 
bUes.  (Heb.  x.  25):  "Not  forsaking  the  assembling  ourselves  to- 
gether; but  so  much  the  more  as  you  see  the  day  approachinff." 
Whether  it  be  understood  of  the  day  of  judgment,  or  the  day  of  Sie 
Jewish  destruction  and  the  Christian  persecution,  the  apostle  uses 
it  as  an  argument  to  quicken  them  to  the  observance,  not  to  encour- 
age them  to  a  neglect.  Since,  therefore,  natural  light  informs  us, 
and  divine  institution  commands  us,  publicly  to  acknowledge  our- 
selves the  servants  of  God,  it  implies  the  service  of  the  body.  Such 
acknowledgments  cannot  be  without  visible  testimonies,  and  out- 
ward exercises  of  devotion,  as  well  as  inward  affections.  This  pro- 
motes God's  honor,  checks  others*  profaneness,  allures  men  to  the 
same  expressions  of  duty ;  and  though  there  may  be  hypocrisy  and 
an  outward  garb  without  an  inward  frame,  yet  better  a  moiety  of 
worahip  than  none  at  all ;  better  acknowledge  God's  right  in  one 
than  disown  it  in  both. 

8.  JeBUS  Christ,  the  most  spiritual  worshipper,  worshipped  God 
■''    his  body.    He  prayed  orally,  and  kneeled,  "  Father,  if  it  be 
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thy  will,"i  &c.  He  blessed  with  his  mouth,  *'  Father,  I  thank  thee."* 
He  lifted  up  his  eyes  as  well  as  elevated  his  spirit,  when  he  praised 
his  Father  for  mercy  received,  or  begged  for  the  blessings  his  dis- 
ciples wanted.*  The  strength  of  the  spirit  must  have  vent  at  the 
outward  members.  The  holy  men  of  (jod  have  employed  the  body 
insignificant  expressions  of  worship;  Abraham  in  falling  on  his 
face,  Paul  in  kneeling,  employing  their  tongues,  lifting  up  their 
hands.  Though  Jacob  was  bed-ria,  yet  he  would  not  worship  God 
without  some  devout  expression  of  reverence ;  it  is  in  one  place  **  lean- 
ing upon  his  staff ;"">  in  another,  "bowing  himself  upon  his  bed's 
head,  n  The  reason  of  the  diversity  is  in  the  Hebrew  word,  which, 
without  vowels,  may  be  read  miUah^  a  bed,  or  matteh^  a  staff;  how- 
ever, both  signify  a  testimony  of  adoration  by  a  reverent  gesture  of 
the  body.  Indeed,  in  angels  and  separated  souls,  a  worship  is  j)er- 
formcd  purely  by  the  spirit ;  but  while  the  soul  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  body,  it  can  hardly  perform  a  serious  act  of  worship  with- 
out some  tincture  upon  the  outward  man  and  reverential  compo- 
sure of  the  body.  Fire  cannot  be  in  the  clothes  but  it  will  be  lelt 
by  the  members,  nor  flames  be  pent  up  in  the  soul  without  bursting 
out  in  the  body.  The  heart  can  no  more  restrain  itself  from  break- 
ing out,  than  Joseph  could  inclose  his  affections  without  expressing 
them  in  tears  to  his  brethren.®  "  We  believe,  and  therefore  speak."? 

To  conclude :  God  hath  appointed  some  parts  of  worship  which 
cannot  be  performed  without  the  body,  as  sacraments ;  we  have  need 
of  them  because  we  are  not  wholly  spiritual  and  incorporeal  crea- 
tures. The  religion  which  consists  in  externals  only  is  not  for 
an  intellectual  nature ;  a  worship  purely  intellectual  is  too  sublime 
for  a  nature  allied  to  sense,  and  depending  much  upon  it.  The 
christian  mode  of  worship  is  proportioned  to  both ;  it  makes  the 
sense  to  assist  the  mind,  and  elevates  the  spirit  above  the  sense.  Bod- 
ily worship  helps  the  spiritual :  the  members  of  the  body  reflect 
back  upon  the  heart,  the  voice  bars  distractions,  the  tongue  sets  the 
heart  on  fire  in  good  as  well  as  in  evil.  It  is  as  much  against  the 
light  of  nature  to  serve  God  without  external  significations,  as  to 
serve  him  only  with  them  without  the  intention  of  the  mina.  As 
the  invisible  God  declares  himself  to  men  by  visible  works  and 
signs,  so  should  we  declare  our  invisible  frames  by  visible  expres- 
sions. God  hath  given  us  a  soul  and  body  in  conjunction ;  ana  we 
are  to  serve  him  in  the  same  manner  he  hath  framed  us. 

n.  The  second  thing  I  am  to  show  is,  what  spiritual  worship  is. 
In  general,  the  whole  spirit  is  to  be  employed ;  the  name  of  God  is 
not  sanctified  but  by  the  engagement  of  our  souls.  Worship  is  an 
act  of  the  understanding,  applying  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
excellency  of  God  and  actual  thoughts  of  his  majesty ;  recognizing 
him  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  which  is  natu- 
ral knowledge ;  beholding  the  glory  of  his  attributes  in  the  Re- 
deemer, which  is  evangelical  knowledge.  This  is  the  sole  act  of  the 
spirit  of  man.  The  same  reason  is  for  all  our  worship  as  for  our 
thanksgiving.    This  must  be  done  with  understanding:   (Psalm 
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xlvii,  7)  "Sing  ye  praise  with  understanding;*'  with  a  knowledge 
and  sense  of  his  greatness,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  It  is  alao  an  act  of 
the  will,  whereby  the  soul  adores  and  reverences  his  majesty,  is 
ravished  with  his  amiableness,  embraoeth  his  goodness,  enters  itself 
into  an  intimate  communion  with  this  most  lovely  object,  and  pitch- 
eth  all  bis  affections  upon  him.  We  must  worship  God  understand- 
ingly ;  it  is  not  else  a  reasonable  service.  The  nature  of  God  and 
the  law  of  God  abhor  a  blind  offering;  we  must  worship  him 
heartily,  else  we  offer  him  a  dead  sacrifice.  A  reasonable  service  is 
that  wherein  the  mind  doth  truly  act  something  with  God.  All 
spiritual  acts  must  be  acts  of  reason,  otherwise  they  are  not  human 
acts,  because  they  want  that  principle  which  is  constitutive  of  man, 
and  doth  difference  him  from  other  creatures.  Acts  done  only  by 
sense  are  the  acts  of  a  brute ;  acts  done  by  reason  are  the  acts  of  a 
man.  That  which  is  only  an  act  of  sense  cannot  be  an  act  of  reli- 
gion: The  sense,  without  the  conduct  of  reason,  is  not  the  subject 
of  religious  acts ;  for  then  beasts  were  capable  of  religion  as  well 
as  men.  There  cannot  be  religion  where  there  is  not  reason ;  and 
there  cannot  be  the  exercise  of  religion  where  there  is  not  an  exer- 
cise of  the  rational  faculties ;  nothing  can  be  a  christian  act  that  is 
not  a  human  act.  Besides,  all  worship  must  be  for  some  end ;  the 
worship  of  God  must  be  for  God.  It  is  oy  the  exercise  of  our  rational 
faculties  that  we  only  can  intend  an  end.  An  ignorant  and  carnal 
worship  is  a  brutish  worship.     Particularly, 

1.  Spiritual  worship  is  a  worship  from  a  spiritual  nature.  Not 
only  physically  spiritual,  so  our  souls  are  in  tneir  frame ;  but  mor- 
ally spiritual,  by  a  renewing  principle.  The  heart  must  be  first  cast 
into  the  mould  of  the  gospel^  before  it  can  perform  a  worship  re- 
quired by  the  ffospel.  Adam  living  in  Paradise  might  perform  a 
spiritual  worship ;  but  Adam  fellen  from  his  rectitude  could  not : 
we,  being  heirs  of  his  nature,  are  heirs  of  his  impotence.  Restora- 
tion to  a  spiritual  life  must  precede  any  act  of  spiritual  worship. 
As  no  work  can  be  good,  so  no  worship  can  be  spiritual,  till  we  are 
created  in  Christ. <i  Christ  is  our  life.'  As  no  natural  action  can  be 
performed  without  life  in  the  root  or  heart,  so  no  spiritual  act  with- 
out Christ  in  the  soul.  Our  being  in  Christ  is  as  necessary  to  every 
spiritual  act  as  the  union  of  our  soul  with  our  body  is  necessary  to 
natural  action.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  limits  of  its  nature ;  for 
then  it  should  exceed  itself  in  acting,  and  do  that  which  it  hath  no 
principle  to  do.  A  beast  cannot  act  like  a  man,  without  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  man ;  nor  a  man  act  like  an  angel,  without  par- 
taking of  the  angelical  nature.  How  can  we  perform  spiritual  acts 
without  a  spiritual  principle  ?  Whatsoever  worship  proceeds  from 
the  corrupted  nature,  cannot  deserve  the  title  of  spiritual  worship, 
because  it  springs  not  from  a  spiritual  habit.  K  those  that  are  evil 
cannot  speak  good  things,  those  that  are  carnal  cannot  offer  a  spirit- 
ual service.  Poison  is  the  fruit  of  a  viper's  nature  (Matt.  xii.  84) : 
"O  gei^eration  of  vipers,  how  can  you,  being  evil,  speak  good 
things?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speiJcs.*' 
As  the  root  la,  so  is  the  fruit    If  the  soul  be  habitually  carnal, 
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the  worship  cannot  be  actually  spiritual.  There  may  be  an  inten* 
tion  of  spirit,  but  there  is  no  spiritual  principle  as  a  root  of  that 
intention.  A  heart  may  be  sensibly  united  with  a  duty,  when  it 
is  not  spiritually  imited  with  Christ  m  it  Carnal  motives  and  car- 
nal enos  may  fix  the  mind  in  an  act  of  worship,  as  the  sense  of 
some  pressing  affliction  may  enlarge  a  man^s  mind  in  prayer.  What- 
soever is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God  must  have  a  stamp  of 
Christ  upon  it ;  a  stamp  of  his  grace  in  performance,  as  well  as  of 
his  mediation  in  the  acceptance.  The  apostle  lived  not,  but  Christ 
lived  in  him  ;■  the  soul  worships  not,  but  Christ  in  him.  Not  that 
Christ  performs  the  act  of  worship,  but  enables  us  spiritually  to  wor- 
^p,  after  he  enables  us  spiritually  to  live.  As  God  counts  not  any 
soul  living  but  in  Christ,  so  he  counts  not  any  a  spiritual  worship- 
per but  in  Christ.  The  goodness  and  fetness  of  the  fruit  come  firom 
the  &tness  of  the  olive  wherein  we  are  engrafted.  We  must  find 
healing  in  Christ's  wings,  before  God  can  find  spirituality  in  our  ser- 
vices. All  worship  issuing  from  a  dead  nature  is  but  a  dead  service. 
A  living  action  cannot  be  performed,  without  being  knit  to  a  living 
root. 

2.  Spiritual  worship  is  done  by  the  influence  and  with  the  assist- 
ance or  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  heart  may  be  spiritual,  when  a  par- 
ticular act  of  worship  may  not  be  spiritual.  The  Spirit  may  dwell 
in  the  heart,  when  ne  may  suspend  his  influence  on  the  act  Our 
worship  is  then  spiritual,  when  the  fire  that  kindles  our  afiections 
comes  firom  heaven,  as  that  fire  upon  the  altar  wherewith  the  sacri- 
fices were  consumed.  God  tastes  a  sweetness  in  no  service,  but  as  it 
is  dressed  up  by  the  hand  of  the  Mediator,  and  hath  the  air  of  his 
own  Spirit  in  it ;  they  are  but  natural  acts,  without  a  supernatural 
assistance ;  without  an  actual  influence,  we  cannot  act  from  spiritual 
motives,  nor  for  spiritual  ends,  nor  in  a  spiritual  manner.  We  can- 
not mortify  a  lust  without  the  Spirit,  *  nor  quicken  a  service  without 
the  Spirit  Whatsoever  corruption  is  killed,  is  slain  by  his  power ; 
whatsoever  duty  is  spiritualized,  is  refined  by  his  breath.  He  quick- 
ens our  dead  bodies  m  our  resurrection ;»  he  renews  our  dead  souls  in 
our  regeneration ;  he  quickens  our  carnal  services  in  our  adorations ; 
the  choicest  acts  of  worship  are  but  infirmities  without  his  auxiliary 
help.*  We  are  logs,  unable  to  move  ourselves,  till  he  raise  our  fac- 
ulties to  a  pitch  agreeable  to  God ;  puts  his  hand  to  the  duty,  and 
lifts  that  up  and  us  with  it.  Never  anv  great  act  was  performed  by 
the  apostles  to  God,  or  for  God ;  but  tney  are  said  to  oe  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  •  Christ  could  not  have  oeen  conceived  immaculate 
as  that  "  holy  thing,"  without  the  Spirit's  overshadowing  the  Virgin ; 
nor  any  spiritual  act  conceived  in  our  heart,  without  the  Spirit's 
moving  upon  us,  to  bring  forth  a  living  religion  from  us.  The  acts 
of  worship  are  said  to  be  in  the  Spirit,  "  supplication  in  the  Spirit  ;"y 
not  only  with  the  strength  and  affection  of  our  own  spirits,  but  with 
the  mighty  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  Jude  may  be  the  inter- 
preter;* the  Holy  Ghost  exciting  us,  impelling  us,  and  firing  our 
souls  by  his  divine  flame ;  raising  up  the  affections,  and  making  the 
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soul  cry  with  a  holy  importunity,  Abba,  Father.  To  render  our 
worship  spiritual,  we  should,  before  every  engjagement  in  it,  implore 
the  actual  presence  of  the  Spirit,  without  wmch  we  are  not  able  to 
send  forth  one  spiritual  breath  or  ^oan ;  but  be  wind-bound  like  a 
ship  without  a  gale,  and  our  worship  be  no  better  than  carnal.  How 
dotn  the  spouse  soUcit  the  Spirit  with  an  "  Awake,  0  north  wind, 
and  come,  thou  south  wind,"*  &c. 

3.  Spiritual  worship  is  done  with  sincerity.  When  the  heart 
stands  right  to  God,  and  the  soul  performs  what  it  pretends  to  per- 
form ;  when  we  serve  God  with  our  spirits,  as  the  apostle  (Bom.  i.  9), 
"  Grod  is  mv  witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the  gospel  of 
his  Son:"  this  is  not  meant  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  the  apostle  would 
never  have  called  the  Spirit  of  God  his  own  spirit ;  out  with  my 
spirit,  that  is,  a  sincere  frame  of  heart.  A  carnal  worship,  whether 
under  the  law  or  gospel,  is,  when  we  are  busied  about  external  rites, 
without  an  inward  compliance  of  soul.  God  demands  the  heart ; 
"My  son,  give  me  thy  heart;"**  not  give  me  thy  tongue,  or  thy  lips, 
or  tny  hands ;  these  may  bo  given  without  the  heart,  but  the  heart 
can  never  be  bestowed  without  these  as  its  attendants.  A  heap  of  ser- 
vices can  be  no  more  welcome  to  God,  without  our  spirits,  than  all 
Jacob's  sons  could  be  to  Joseph,  without  the  Benjamin  he  desired  to 
see.  God  is  not  taken  with  the  cabinet,  but  the  jewel;  he  first  re- 
spected Abel's  &ith  and  sincerity,  and  then  his  sacrifice ;  he  disre- 
q)ected  Cain's  infidelity  and  hypocrisy,  and  then  his  offering.  For 
this  cause  he  rejected  the  offermgs  of  the  Jews,  the  prayers  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  the  alms  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  because  their  hearts 
and,  their  duties  were  at  a  distance  from  one  another.  In  all  spiritual 
sacrifices,  our  spirits  are  God's  portion.  Under  the  law,  the  reins 
were  to  be  consumed  by  the  fire  on  the  altar,  because  the  secret  in- 
tentions of  the  heart  were  signified  by  them  (Psalm  viL  9),  "  The  Lord 
trieth  the  heart  and  the  reins."  It  was  an  iQ  omen  among  the  hea* 
then,  if  a  victim  wanted  a  heart.  The  widow's  mites,  with  her  heart 
in  them,  were  more  esteemed  than  the  richer  offerings  without  it.® 
Not  the  quantity  of  service,  but  the  wiD  in  it,  is  of  account  with  this 
infinite  Spirit.  All  that  was  to  be  brought  for  the  framing  of  the 
tabernacle  was  to  be  offered  "willingly  with  the  heart"**  The  more 
of  will,  the  more  of  spirituality  and  acceptableness  to  God  (Psahn 
cxix.  108),  "  Accept  the  free-will  offerinc  of  my  lips."  Sincerity  is  the 
salt  which  seasons  every  sacrifice.  The  neart  is  most  like  to  the  object 
of  worship ;  the  heart  m  the  body  is  the  spring  of  all  vital  actions ; 
and  a  spiritual  soul  is  the  spring  of  all  spiritual  actions.  How  can  we 
imagine  God  can  delight  in  the  mere  service  of  the  body,  any  more 
than  we  can  delight  in  converse  with  a  carcass?  Without  the  heart 
it  is  no  worship ;  it  is  a  stage  play ;  an  acting  a  part  without  being 
that  person  really  which  is  acted  by  us :  a  hypocrite,  in  the  notion 
of  the  word,  is  a  stage-player.  We  mav  as  well  say  a  man  may  be- 
lieve with  his  body,  as  worship  God  only  with  his  body.  Faith  is  a 
great  ingredient  in  worship ;  and  it  is  *'  with  the  heart  man  believes 
unto  ji^teousness."®     We.  may  be  truly  said  to  worship  God, 
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ihougli  we  want  perfection ;  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  worship  him,  if 
we  want  sincerity;  a  statue  upon  a  tomb,  with  eyes  and  hands  lifted 
up,  ofifers  as  good  and  true  a  ser\'ice ;  it  wants  only  a  voice,  the  ges- 
tures and  postures  are  the  same ;  nay,  the  service  is  better ;  it  is  not  a 
mockery;  it  represents  all  that  it  can  be  framed  to ;  but  to  worship 
without  our  spirits,  is  a  presenting  God  with  a  picture,  an  echo, 
voice,  and  nothing  else ;  a  compliment ;  a  mere  lie ;  a  "  compassing 
him  about  with  lies."^  Without  the  heart  the  tongue  is  a  liar ;  and 
the  greatest  zeal  a  dissembling  with  him.  To  present  the  spirit,  is 
to  present  with  that  which  can  never  naturally  die ;  to  present  him 
only  the  body,  is  to  present  him  that  which  is  every  day  crumbling 
to  oust,  and  will  at  last  lie  rotting  in  the  grave ;  to  offer  him  a  few 
rags,  easUy  torn ;  a  skin  for  a  sacrifice,  a  thing  unworthy  the  majes- 
ty of  God ;  a  fixed  eye  and  elevated  hands,  with  a  sleepy  heart  and 
^urthly  soul,  are  pitiful  things  for  an  ever-blessed  and  glorious  Spirit  : 
nay,  it  is  so  far  from  being  spiritual,  that  it  is  blasphemy;  to  pretend 
to  be  a  Jew  outwardly,  without  being  so  inwardly,  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Christ,  to  blaspheme.^  And  is  not  the  same  title  to  be  given 
with  as  much  reason  to  those  that  pretend  a  worship  and  perform 
none  ?  Such  a  one  is  not  a  spiritual  worshipper,  but  a  blaspneming 
devil  in  Samuel's  mantle. 

4.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  an  unitedness  of  heart. 
The  heart  is  not  only  now  and  then  with  God,  but  "  united  to  fear 
or  worship  his  name.  *»  A  spiritual  duty  must  have  the  engagement 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  thougnts  tied  up  to  the  spiritual  object.  The 
union  oi  all  the  parts  of  the  heart  together  witn  the  body  is  the  life 
of  the  body;  and  the  moral  union  of  our  hearts  is  the  life  of  any 
duty.  A  heart  quickly  flitting  from  God  makes  not  God  his  treasure ; 
he  slights  the  worship,  and  therein  affronts  the  object  of  worship. 
All  our  thoughts  ought  to  be  ravished  with  God ;  l)ound  up  in  him 
as  in  a  bundle  of  life ;  but  when  we  start  from  him  to  gaze  after 
every  feather,  and  run  after  every  bubble,  we  disown  a  full  and 
affecting  excellency,  and  a  satisfying  sweetness  in  him.  When  our 
thoughts  run  from  God,  it  is  a  testimony  we  have  no  spiritual  affeo 
tion  to  God ;  affection  woidd  stake  down  the  thoughts  to  the  object 
affected ;  it  is  but  a  mouth  love,  as  the  prophet  praiseth  it ;»  but  their 
hearts  go  "  after  their  covetousness ;"  covetous  objects  pipe,  and  the 
heart  danceth  after  them ;  and  thoughts  of  God  are  shifted  off  to  re- 
ceive a  multitude  of  other  imaginations;  the  heart  and  the  service 
staid  awhile  together,  and  then  took  leave  of  one  another.  The 
Psalmist^  still  found  his  heart  with  God  when  he  awaked ;  still  with 
Grod  in  spiritual  affections  and  fixed  meditations.  A  carnal  heart  is 
seldom  with  God,  either  in  or  out  of  worship ;  if  God  should  knock 
at  the  heart  in  any  duty,  it  would  be  found  not  at  home,  but  stray- 
ing abroad.  Our  worship  is  spiritual  when  the  door  of  the  heart  is 
shut  against  all  intruders,  as  our  Saviour  commands  in  closet-duties.^ 
It  was  not  his  meaning  to  command  the  shutting  the  closet-door,  and 
leave  the  heart-door  OT)en  for  every  thought  that  would  be  apt  to 
haunt  us.    Worldly  affections  are  to  be  laid  aside  if  we  would  nave 
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our  worship  spiritual ;  this  was  meant  by  the  Jewish  custom  of  wip- 
ing or  wasmng  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  before  their  entrance  into 
the  temple,  and  of  not  bringing  money  in  their  girdles.  To  be 
spiritual  in  worship,  is  to  have  our  souls  gathered  and  bound  up 
wholly  in  themselves,  and  offered  to  God.  Our  loins  must  be 
girt,  as  the  fashion  was  in  the  eastern  countries,  where  they  wore 
long  garments,  that  they  might  not  waver  with  the  wind,  and  be 
blown  between  their  legs,  to  obstruct  them  in  their  travel :  our  facul- 
ties must  not  hang  loose  about  us.  He  is  a  carnal  worshipper  that 
gives  God  but  a  piece  of  his  heart.,  as  well  as  he  that  denies  him  the 
whole  of  it ;  that  hath  some  thoughts  pitched  upon  God  in  worship, 
and  as  many  willingly  upon  the  world.  David  sought  God,  not 
with  a  moiety  of  his  heart,  but  with  his  "  whole  heart ;"  with  his 
entire  firame;"*  he  brought  not  half  his  heart,  and  left  the  other  in 
the  po^ession  of  another  master.  It  was  a  good  lesson  Pythagoras 
gave  his  scholars,  *»  "  Not  to  make  the  observance  of  God  a  wo^  by 
the  bye."  If  those  guests  be  invited,  or  entertained  kindly,  or  if 
they  come  unexpected,  the  spirituality  of  that  worship  is  lost ;  the 
soul  kicks  down  what  it  wrought  before :  but  if  they  be  brow-beaten 
by  us,  and  our  grief  rather  than  our  pleasure,  they  divert  our  spirit- 
ual intention  from  the  work  in  hand,  but  hinder  not  God's  accept- 
ance of  it  as  spiritual,  because  they  are  not  the  acts  of  our  will,  but 
offences  to  our  wills. 

5.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  a  spiritual  activity,  and  sen- 
sibleness  of  God ;  with  an  active  understanding  to  meditate  on  his 
excellency,  and  an  active  will  to  embrace  him  when  he  drops  upon 
the  soul.  If  we  understand  the  amiableness  of  God,  our  anections 
will  be  ravished ;  if  we  understand  the  immensity  of  his  goodness, 
our  spirits  will  be  enlarged.  We  are  to  act  with  the  highest  inten- 
tion suitable  to  the  greatness  of  that  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do 
(Psalm  cl.  2):  "Praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatness;" 
not  that  we  can  worship  him  equally,  but  in  some  proportion  the 
frame  of  the  heart  is  to  be  suited  to  the  excellency  of  the  object; 
our  spiritual  strength  is  to  be  put  out  to  the  utmost,  as  creatures  that 
act  naturally  do.  The  sun  shines,  and  the  fire  bums  to  the  utmost 
of  their  natural  power.  This  is  so  necessary,  that  David,  a  spiritual 
worshipper,  prays  for  it  before  he  sets  upon  acts  of  adoration  (Psalm 
Ixxx.  18):  "Quicken  us,  that  we  may  call  upon  thy  name;"  as  he 
was  loth  to  have  a  drowsv  faculty,  he  was  loth  to  have  a  drowsy  in- 
strument, and  would  willmgly  have  them  as  lively  as  himself  (Psalm 
IviL  8):  "  Awake  up,  my  glory ;  awake,  psaltery  and  harp ;  I  myself 
will  awake  early."  How  would  this  divme  som  screw  himself  up  to 
God,  and  be  turned  into  nothing  but  a  holy  flame !  Our  souls  must 
be  boiling  hot  when  we  serve  the  Lord.^  The  heart  doth  no  less 
bum  when  it  spiritually  comes  to  God,  than  when  God  doth  spirit- 
uallj  approach  to  it  ;p  a  NabaVs  heart,  one  as  cold  as  a  stone,  cannot 
offer  up  a  spiritual  service.  Whatsoever  is  enjoined  us  as  our  duty, 
ought  to  be  performed  with  the  greatest  intenseness  of  oiir  spirit  As  it 
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is  our  dnty  to  prajr,  bo  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  with  the  most  fervent 
importunity.  It  is  our  duty  to  love  God^  but  with  the  purest  and 
most  sublime  affections ;  every  command  of  God  requires  the  whole 
strength  of  the  creature  to  be  employed  in  it  That  love  to  God 
wherein  all  our  duty  to  God  is  summed  up,  is  to  be  with  all  our 
strength,  with  all  our  might,  &c.<i  Though  m  the  covenant  of  grace 
he  hath  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  law,  and  requires  not  from  us 
such  an  elevation  o^  our  affections  as  was  possible  in  the  state  of  in- 
nocence, yet  God  requires  of  us  the  utmost  moral  industry  to  raise 
our  affections  to  a  pitch,  at  least  equal  to  what  they  are  in  other 
things.  What  strength  of  affection  we  naturally  have,  ought  to  be 
as  much  and  more  excited  in  acts  of  worship,  than  upon  other  occa- 
sions and  our  ordinary  works.  As  there  was  an  inactivity  of  soul  in 
worship,  and  a  quickness  to  sin,  when  sin  had  the  dominion ;  so 
when  the  soul  is  spiritualized,  the  temper  is  changed ;  there  is  an  in- 
activitjr  to  sin,  and  an  ardor  in  dutv ;  the  more  the  sold  is  "  dead  to 
sin,"  the  more  it  is  "  alive  to  God,  »"  and  the  more  lively  too  in  all 
that  concerns  God  and  his  honor ;  for  grace  being  a  new  strength 
added  to  our  natural,  determines  the  affections  to  new  objects,  and 
excites  them  to  a  greater  vigor.  And  as  the  hatred  of  sin  is  more 
sharp,  the  love  to  everjrthmg  that  destroys  the  dominion  of  it  is 
more  strong ;  and  acts  of  worship  may  be  reckoned  as  the  chiefest 
batteries  against  the  power  of  this  inbred  enemy.  When  the  Spirit 
is  in  the  soul,  like  the  rivers  of  waters  flowing  out  of  the  bellv,  the 
soul  hath  the  activity  of  a  river,  and  makes  haste  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  God,  as  the  streams  of  the  river  in  the  sea.  Christ  makes  his 
jople  "kings  and  priests  to  God;"*  first  kings,  then  priests;  gives 
jt  a  royal  temper  of  heart,  that  they  may  oner  spiritual  sacrifices 
as  priests,  kings  and  priests  to  God,  acting  with  a  magnificent  spirit 
in  all  their  motions  to  him.  We  cannot  be  spiritual  priests,  till  we 
be  spiritual  kings.  The  Spirit  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  fire,  and 
where  he  resides,  communicates,  like  fire,  purity  and  activity.  Dul- 
ness  is  against  the  light  of  nature.  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
,  heathen  ever  offered  a  snail  to  any  of  their  false  deities,  nor  an  ass, 
but  to  Priapus,  their  unclean  idol ;  but  the  Persians  sacnficed  to  the 
sun  a  horse,  a  swift  and  generous  creature.  God  provided  against 
those  in  the  law,  commanding  an  ass'  firstling,  the  ofi&pring  of  a 
sluggish  creature,  to  be  redeemed,  or  his  neck  broke,  but  by  no  means 
to  oe  offered  to  him.*  God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  active,  and  therefore 
frozen  and  benumbed  frames  are  unsuitable  to  him ;  he  "  rides  upon 
a  cherub"  and  flies ;  he  comes  upon  the  "  wings  of  the  wind ;  he 
rides  upon  a  "  swift  cloud ;"»  and  therefore  demands  of  us  not  a  dull 
reason,  but  an  active  spirit  God  is  a  living  God,  and  therefore  must 
have  a  lively  service.  Christ  is  life,  and  slothful  adorations  are  not 
fit  to  be  onered  up  in  the  name  of  Ufe.  The  worship  of  God  is 
called  wrestling  in  Scripture ;  and  Paul  was  a  striver  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Master,*  "m  an  agony."y  Angels  worshipped  God* 
spiritually  with  their  wings  on ;  and  when  God  commanos  them  to 
worship  Christ,  the  next  Scripture  quoted  is,  that  he  makes  them 
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^'flames  of  fire."*  If  it  be  thus,  how  may  we  charge  oorselves? 
What  Paul  said  of  the  sensual  widow,*  that  she  is  "dead  while  she 
lives,"  we  may  say  often  of  ourselves,  we  are  dead  while  we  worship. 
Our  hearts  are  in  dutv  as  the  Jews  were  in  deliverances,  as  those 
"  in  a  dream  ;"*»  by  which  imexpectodness  Gk)d  diowed  the  greatness 
of  his  care  and  mercy ;  and  we  attend  him  as  men  in  a  dream^ 
whereby  we  discover  our  negligence  and  folly.  This  activity  doth 
not  consist  in  outward  acts ;  the  body  may  be  hot,  and  the  heart 
may  be  fEunt,  but  in  an  inward  stirring,  meltings,  flights.  In  the 
highest  raptures  the  body  is  most  insensible.  Strong  spiritual  affec- 
tions are  abstracted  from  outward  sense. 

6.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  acting  spiritual  habits. 
When  all  the  living  springs  of  grace  are  opened,  as  the  fountains 
of  the  deep  were  in  the  deluge,  the  soul  and  all  that  is  within  it,  all 
the  spirituiEil  impresses  of  God  upon  it,  erect  themselves  to  "  bless 
his  holy  name."<^  This  is  necessary  to  make  a  worship  spiritual.  As 
natural  agents  are  determined  to  act  suitable  to  their  proper  nature, 
so  rational  agents  are  to  act  conformable  to  a  rational  Deing.  When 
there  is  a  conformity  between  the  act  and  the  nature  whence  it 
flows,  it  is  a  good  act  in  its  kind ;  if  it  be  rational,  it  is  a  good  ra- 
tional act,  because  suitable  to  its  principle ;  as  a  man  endowed  with 
reason  must  act  suitable  to  that  endowment,  and  exercise  his  reason 
in  his  acting ;  so  a  Christian  endued  with  grace,  must  act  suitable  to 
that  nature,  and  exercise  his  grace  in  his  acting.  Acts  done  by  a 
natural  inclination  are  no  more  himian  acts  than  the  natural  acts  of 
a  beast  may  be  said  to  be  human ;  though  they  are  the  acts  of  a  man, 
as  he  is  the  efficient  cause  of  them,  yet  they  are  not  human  acts,  be- 
cause they  arise  not  from  that  principle  of  reason  which  denominates 
him  a  man.  So  acts  of  worship  performed  by  a  bare  exercise  of 
reason,  are  not  christian  and  spiritual  acts,  because  they  come  not 
from  the  principle  which  constitutes  him  a  Christian;  reason  is  not 
the  principle,  for  then  all  rational  creatures  would  be  Christians. 
They  ougnt,  therefore,  to  be  acts  of  a  higher  principle,  exercises  of 
that  ^race  whereby  Christians  are  what  they  are ;  not  but  that  rational 
acts  in  worship  are  due  to  God,  for  worship  is  due  from  us  as  men, 
and  we  are  settled  in  that  rank  of  being  by  our  reason.  Ghrace  doth 
not  exclude  reason,  but  ennobles  it,  and  calls  it  up  to  another  form ; 
but  we  must  not  rest  in  a  bare  rational  worship,  but  exert  that  prin- 
ciple whereby  we  are  Christians.  To  worship  God  with  our  reason, 
is  to  worship  him  as  men  ;  to  worship  God  with  our  grace  is  to  wor- 
ship him  asxihristians,  and  so  spiritually ;  but  to  worship  him  only 
wim  our  bodies,  is  no  better  than  brutes.  Our  desires  of  the  word 
are  to  issue  from  the  regenerate  principle  (1  Pet.  ii.  2) :  "  As  new-bom 
babes  deare  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word ;"  it  seems  to  be  not  a 
comparison,  but  a  restriction.  All  worship  must  have  the  same 
spring,  and  be  the  exercise  of  that  principle,  otherwise  we  can  have 
no  communion  with  God.  Friends  that  nave  the  same  habitual  dis- 
positionfl,  have  a  fundamental  fitness  for  an  a^ecable  converse  with 
one  another;  but  if  the  temper  wherein  their  likeness  consists  be 
languishing,  and  the  string  out  of  tune,  there  is  not  an  actual  fitness : 

*  Hebu  L  7.  •  1  Tim.  v.  6.  •»  Psalm  cxxvi.  1.  ■  P»alm  dii.  1 
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and  the  present  indisposition  breaks  the  converse,  and  renders  the 
company  troublesome.  Though  we  may  have  the  habitual  graces 
which  compose  in  us  a  resemblance  to  God,  yet  for  want  of  acting 
those  suitable  dispositions,  we  render  ourselves  unfit  for  his  converse, 
and  make  the  worship,  which  is  fundamentally  spiritual,  to  become 
actually  carnal.  As  the  will  cannot  naturally  act  to  any  object  but 
by  the  exercise  of  its  affections,  so  the  heart  cannot  spiritually  act 
towards  God  but  by  the  exercise  of  graces.  This  is  God's  music 
^ph.  V.  19):  "Singing  and  making  melody  to  God  in  your  hearts." 
Ringing  and  all  other  acts  of  worship  are  outward,  but  the  spiritual 
melody  is  "by  grace  in  the  heart"  (Col.  iii.  16):  this  renders  it  a 
spiritual  worship ;  for  it  is  an  effect  of  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  in 
the  soul,  as  (ver.  19),  "But  be  filled  with  the  Spirit."  The  over- 
flowing of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  setting  the  soul  of  a  believer  thus 
on  work  to  make  a  spiritual  melody  to  God,  shows  that  something 
higher  than  bare  reason  is  put  in  time  in  the  heart  Then  is  the 
fi:uit  of  the  garden  pleasant  to  Christ,  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  the 
north  and  south  wind,  blow  upon  the  spices,"  and  strike  out  the  fra- 
grancy  of  them.*i  Since  God  is  the  Author  of  graces,  and  bestows 
them  to  have  a  glory  from  them,  they  are  best  employed  about  him 
and  his  service.  It  is  fit  he  should  have  the  cream  or  his  own  gifts. 
Without  the  exercise  of  grace  we  perform  but  a  work  of  nature, 
and  offer  him  a  few  dry  bones  without  marrow.  The  whole  set  of 
graces  must  be  one  way  or  other  exercised.  K  any  treble  be  want- 
mg  in  a  lute,  there  will  be  great  defect  in  the  music.  K  any  one 
spuital  string  be  dull,  the  spiritual  harmony  of  worship  will  be 
spoiled.    And  therefore ; 

1.  Faith  must  be  acted  in  worship;  a  confidence  in  Gt)d.  A 
natural  worship  cannot  be  performed  without  a  natural  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  God ;  whosoever  comes  to  him,  must  regard  him 
as  a  rewarder,  and  a  fiiithfiil  Creator.®  A  spiritual  worship  cannot 
be  performed  without  an  evangelical  confidence  in  him  as  a  gracious 
Eeaeemer.  To  think  him  a  tyrant,  meditating  revenge,  damps  the 
soul ;  to  regard  him  as  a  gracious  king,  full  of  tender  bowels,  spirits 
the  affections  to  him.  llie  mercy  of  God  is  the  proper  object  of 
trust  (Psalm  xxxiii.  18) :  "  The  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that 
fear  mm,  npon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy."  The  worship  of  God 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  most  described  by  fear ;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  faith.  Fear,  or  the  worship  of  God,  and  hope  in  his  mercy 
are  linted  together ;  when  they  go  hand  in  hand,  the  accepting  eye 
of  God  is  upon  us;  when  we  do  not  trust,  we  do  not  worship.  Those 
of  Judah  had  the  temple- worship  among  them,  especially  in  Josiah^s 
time  (Zeph.  iii.  2),  the  time  of  that  prophecy;  yet  it  was  accounted 
no  worship,  because  no  trust  in  the  worshippers.  Interest  in  God 
cannot  be  miproved  without  an  exercise  of  faith.  The  gospel-worship 
is  prophesiea  of,  to  be  a  confidence  in  God,  as  in  a  husband  more 
than  in  a  lord  (Hos.  ii.  16):  "Thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  and  shalt  call 
me  no  more  Baali."  "Thou  shalt  call  me;"  that  is,  thou  shalt  wor- 
ship me,  worship  being  often  comprehended  under  invocation.  More 
confidence  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  husband  or  father,  than  in  a  lord 
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or  master.  K a  man  have  not  faith,  he  is  without  Christ;  and  though 
a  man  be  in  Christ  by  the  habit  of  feith,  he  performs  a  duty  out  of 
Christ  without  an  act  of  feith:  without  the  habit  of  fisdth,  our  persons 
are  out  of  Christ;  and  without  the  exercise  of  faith,  the  duties  are 
out  of  Christ.  As  the  want  of  fiuth  in  a  person  is  the  death  of  the 
soul,  so  the  want  of  fisdth  in  a  service  is  the  death  of  the  oflFering. 
Though  a  man  were  at  the  cost  of  an  ox,  yet  to  kill  it  without  bring- 
ing it  to  the  "door  of  the  tabernacle,"  was  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  mur- 
der (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4).  The  tabernacle  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  a 
look  to  him  is  necessary  in  every  spiritual  sacrmce.  As  there  must 
be  fidth  to  make  anv  act  an  act  of  obedience,  so  there  must  be  &ith 
to  make  any  act  oi  worship  spiritual.  That  service  is  not  spiritual 
that  is  not  vital ;  and  it  cannot  be  vital  without  the  exercise  of  a 
vital  principle;  all  spiritual  life  is  "hid  in  Christ,"  and  drawn  from 
him  by  fidtn  (Gal.  ii.  20\  Faith,  as  it  hath  relation  to  Christ,  makes 
every  act  of  worship  a  Hving  act^  and,  consequently,  a  spiritual  act. 
Habitual  imbelief  cuts  us  off  from  the  bodv  of  Christ  (Rom.  xi.  20): 
"Because  of  imbelief  they  were  broken  off;"  and  a  want  of  actuated 
belief  breaks  us  off  from  a  present  communion  with  Christ  in  spirit 
As  unbelief  in  us  hinders  Christ  from  doing  any  mighty  work,  so 
unbelief  in  us  hinders  us  from  doing  any  mighty  spiritual  duty ;  so 
that  the  exercise  of  &ith,  and  a  confidence  in  God,  is  necessary  to 
every  duty. 

2.  Love  must  be  acted  to  render  a  worship  spiritual.  Though 
God  commanded  love  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  the  manner  of  giv- 
ing the  law  bespoke  more  of  fear  than  love.  The  dispensation  of 
the  law  was  with  fire,  thunder,  &c.,  proper  to  raise  norror,  and 
benumb  the  spirit;  which  effect  it  had  upon  the  Israelites,  when 
they  desired  that  God  would  speak  no  more  to  them.  Grace  is  the 
genius  of  the  gospel,  proper  to  excite  the  affection  of  love.  The  law 
was  given  by  the  "disposition  of  angels,"  with  signs  to  amaze;  the 
gospel  was  ushered  in  with  the  "songs  of  angels,"  composed  of  peace 
ana  good-will,  calculated  to  ravish  the  soul.  Instead  of  the  terrible 
roice  of  the  law,  "  Do  this  and  live,"  the  comfortable  voice  of  the 
gospel  is,  "  Grrace,  grace !"  Upon  this  account  the  principle  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  fear,  and  the  worship  often  expressed  bv  the  fear 
of  God.  The  principle  of  the  New  Testament  is  love.  The  Mount 
Sinai  genderetn  to  bond^e  (Gal.  iv.  44) ;  Mount  Sion,  from  whence 
the  gospel  or  evangelic^  law  goes  forth,  gendereth  to  libertv;  and 
therrfore  the  "spirit  of  bondage  imto  fear,"  as  the  property  of  the  law, 
is  opposed  to  the  state  of  adoption,  the  principle  of  love,  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  gospel  (Eom.  viii.  15) ;  and  therefore  the  worship  of  God 
unaer  the  gospel,  or  New  Testament,  is  oftener  expressed  by  love 
than  fear,  as  proceeding  from  liigher  principles,  and  acting  nobler 
passions.  In  this  state  we  are  to  serve  him  without  fear  (Luke  i.  74); 
without  a  bondage  fear ;  not  without  a  fear  of  unworthy  treating 
him ;  with  a  "fear  of  his  goodness"  as  it  is  prophesied  of  (Hos.  ix.  5). 
Goodness  is  not  the  object  of  terror,  but  reverence ;  God^  in  the  law, 
had  more  the  garb  of  a  judge ;  in  the  gospel,  of  a  father ;  the  name 
of  a  father  is  sweeter  and  bespeaks  more  of  affection.  As  their  ser- 
vices were  witii  a  feeling  of  the  thunders  of  the  law  in  their  con- 
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fldences,  so  is  our  worship  to  be  with  a  sense  of  gospel  grace  in  our 
spirits ;  spiritual  worship  is  that,  therefore,  whidi  is  exercised  with 
a  spiritual  and  heayenly  aflPection,  proper  to  the  gospel.  The  heart 
should  be  enlarged  according  to  the  liberty  the  gospel  gives  of  draw- 
ing near  to  Goa  as  a  father.  As  he  gives  us  the  nobler  relation  of 
children,  we  are  to  act  the  nobler  qualities  of  children.  Love  should 
act  according  to  its  nature,  which  is  desired  of  union ;  desire  of  a 
moral  union  by  affections,  as  well  as  a  mystical  union  by  feith ;  as 
flame  aspires  to  reach  flame,  and  become  one  with  it  In  every  act 
of  worslup  we  should  endeavor  to  be  united  to  God,  and  become  one 
spirit  with  him.  This  grace  doth  spiritualize  worship ;  in  that  one 
word,  love,  God  hath  wrapt  up  all  the  devotion  he  requires  of  us;  it 
is  the  total  sum  of  the  first  table,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God:"  it  is  to  be  acted  in  everything  we  do;  but  in  worship  our 
hearts  should  more  solemnly  rise  up  and  acknowledge  him  amiable 
and  lovely,  since  the  law  is  stripped  of  its  cursing  power,  and  made 
sweet  in  the  blood  of  the  Eedeemer.  Love  is  a  thmg  acceptable  of 
itself,  but  nothing  acceptable  without  it ;  the  gifts  of  one  man  to 
another  are  spiritualized  by  it.  We  would  not  value  a  present  with- 
out the  affection  of  the  donor ;  every  man  would  laj  claim  to  the 
love  of  others,  though  he  would  not  to  their  possessions.  Love  is 
God's  right  in  every  service,  and  the  noblest  thing  we  can  bestow 
upon  him  in  our  adorations  of  him.  God's  gifts  to  us  are  not  so  esti- 
mable without  his  love ;  nor  our  services  valuable  by  him  without 
the  exercise  of  a  choice  affection.  Hezekiah  regardea  not  his  deliv- 
erance without  the  love  of  the  Deliverer ;  "  In  love  to  my  soul  thou 
hast  delivered  me"  (Isa.  xxxviii.  17).  So  doth  God  say,  In  love  to 
my  honor  thou  hast  worshipped  me :  so  that  love  must  be  acted,  to 
render  our  worship  spiritual. 

8.  A  spiritual  sensibleness  of  our  own  weakness  is  necessary  to 
make  our  worship  spiritual.  Affections  to  Gbd  cannot  be  without 
relentings  in  ourselves.  When  the  eye  is  spiritually  fixed  upon  a 
qriritual  God,  the  heart  will  mourn  that  the  worship  is  no  more 
spiritually  suitable.  The  more  we  act  love  upon  Goa,  as  amiable 
and  gracious,  the  more  we  should  exercise  grief  in  ourselves,  as  we 
ape  vile  and  offending.  Spiritual  worship  is  a  melting  worship,  as 
well  as  an  elevating  worship ;  it  exalts  God,  and  debaseth  the  crea^ 
ture.  The  Publican  was  more  spiritual  in  his  humble  address  to  Gted, 
when  the  Pharisee  was  wholly  carnal  with  his  swelling  language.  A 
spiritual  love  in  worship  will  make  us  grieve  that  we  have  given  him 
so  little,  and  could  give  him  no  more.  It  is  a  part  of  spiritual  duty 
to  bewail  our  camanty  mixed  with  it ;  as  we  receive  mercies  spiritu- 
ally, when  we  receive  them  with  a  sense  of  God*s  goodness  and  our 
own  vileness ;  in  the  same  manner  we  render  a  spiritual  worship. 

4.  Spiritual  desires  for  God  render  the  service  spiritual;  when  the 
soul  "  follows  hard  after  him"  (Psalm  Ixiii,  8) ;  pursues  after  God  as 
a  God  of  infinite  and  communicative  goodness,  with  sighs  and  groans 
unutterable.  A  spiritual  soul  seems  to  be  transformed  into  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  becomes  nothing  but  desire.  A  carnal  worshipper  is 
taken  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  temple ;  a  spiritual 
worshipper  desires  to  see  the  glory  of  God  in  the  sanctuary  (Psalza 
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Ixiii.  2),  he  pants  after  God :  as  he  came  to  worship,  to  find  Gk)d,  he 


ipoi 

breast-plate.  That  deserves  not  the  title  of  spintual  worship^  when 
the  soul  makes  no  longing  inquiries :  "  Saw  j^ou  him  whom  my  soul 
loves?"  A  spiritual  worship  is  when  our  desires  are  chiefly  for  God 
in  the  worship ;  as  David  desires  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ; 
but  his  desire  is  not  terminated  there,  but  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord  (Psalm  xxvii.  4),  and  taste  the  ravishing  sweetness  of  his 
presence.  No  doubt  but  Elijah's  desires  for  the  enjoyment  of  God 
while  he  was  mounting  to  heaven,  were  as  fiery  as  the  chariot 
wherein  he  was  carried.  Unutterable  groans  acted  in  worship  are 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  certainly  render  it  a  spiritual  service 
(Rom.  viii.  26V  Strong  appetites  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  prepare 
us  to  eat  the  fruit  of  worsnip.  A  spiritual  Paul  presseth  forward  to 
know  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection ;  and  a  spiritual  wor- 
shipper actuaUv  aspires  in  every  duty  to  know  God,  and  the  power 
of  his  grace.  To  desire  worship  as  an  end  is  carnal ;  to  desire  it  as  a 
means,  and  act  desires  in  it  for  communion  with  God  in  it,  is  spiritual, 
and  the  fruit  of  a  spiritual  life. 

6.  Thankfulness  and  admiration  are  to  be  exercised  in  spiritual 
service.  This  is  a  worship  of  spirits ;  praise  is  the  adoration  of  the 
blessed  angels  (Isa.  vi.  S\  and  of  glorified  spirits  (Rev.  iv.  11): 
"Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lora,  to  receive  glory  and  honor,  and  power;" 
and  (Rev.  v.  18,  14),  they  worship  him  ascribing  "  Blessing,  honor, 
glory,  and  power  to  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb 
forever  and  ever."  Other  acts  of  worship  are  confined  to  this  life, 
and  leave  us  as  soon  as  we  have  set  our  foot  in  heaven ;  there,  no 
notes  but  this  of  pniise  are  warbled  out ;  the  power,  wisdom,  love^ 
and  grace  in  the  aispensation  of  the  gospel,  seat  themselves  in  the 
thoughts  and  tongues  of  blessed  souls.  Can  a  worship  on  earth  be 
spiritual,  that  hath  no  mixture  of  an  eternal  heavenly  duty  with  it? 
The  worship  of  God  in  innocence  had  been  chiefly  an  admiration  of 
him  in  the  works  of  creation ;  and  should  not  our  evangelical  worship 
be  an  admiration  of  him  in  the  works  of  redemption,  which  is  a 
restoration  to  a  better  state?  After  the  petitioning  for  pardoning 
grace  fHos.  xiv.  2),  there  is  a  rendering  the  calves  or  heifers  of  our 
lips,  alluding  to  the  heifers  used  in  eucharistical  "sacrifices.  The 
praise  of  God  is  the  choicest  sacrifice  and  worship  under  a  dispensa- 
tion of  redeeming  grace ;  this  is  the  prime  and  eternal  part  of  wor- 
ship under  the  gospel.  The  Psalmist  (Psalm  cxlix.  cl.),  speaking  of 
the  gospel  times,  spurs  on  to  this  kind  of  worship ;  "  Sin^^  to  the 
Lord  a  new  song;  let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  king; 
let  the  saints  be  joyful  in  glory,  and  sing  aloud  upon  their  beds ;  let 
the  high  praises  of  God  be  in  their  mouths ;"  he  begins  and  ends  both 
psalms  with  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  That  cannot  be  a  spiritual  and 
evangelical  worship,  that  hath  nothing  of  the  praise  of  God  in  the 
heart  The  consideration  of  Gk)d's  adorable  perfections,  discovered 
in  the  gospel,  will  make  us  come  to  him  with  more  seriousness ;  beg 
blenngB  of  him  with  more  confidence ;  fly  to  him  with  a  winged 
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faith  and  loye,  and  more  spirituallj  glorify  liim  in  our  attendancefl 
upon  him. 

6.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  delight.  The  evangelical 
worship  is  prophetically  signified  by  keeping  the  feast  of  tabernacles ; 
"  They  shall  go  up  from  year  to  year,  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  taDemacles"  (Zech.  xiv.  16^:  why 
that  feast,  when  there  were  other  feasts  observed  by  the  Jews ;  That 
was  a  feast  celebrated  with  the  greatest  joy ;  typical  of  the  gladness 
which  was  to  be  under  the  exhibition  of  the  liii!essiah,  and  a  Siankful 
commemoration  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  him.  It  was  to  be 
celebrated  five  days  after  the  "solemn  day  of  atonement"  (Lev.  y^iii. 
34,  compared  with  ver.  27),  wherein  there  was  one  of  the  solemnest 
types  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ.  In  this  feast  they  com- 
memorated their  exchange  of  Egypt  for  Canaan ;  the  manna  where- 
with they  were  fed ;  the  water  out  of  the  rock  wherewith  they  were 
refreshea ;  in  remembrance  of  this,  they  poured  water  on  the  ground, 
pronouncing  those  words  in  Isaiah,  they  shall  "draw  waters  out  of 
the  wells  of  salvation ;"  which  our  Saviour  refers  to  himself  (John  vii. 
37),  inviting  them  to  him,  to  drink  "  upon  the  last  day,  the  great  day 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,"  wherein  me  solemn  ceremony  was  ob- 
served. Since  we  are  freed  by  the  death  of  the  Eedeemer  from  the 
curses  of  the  law,  God  requires  of  us  a  joy  in  spiritual  privileges.  A 
sad  frame  in  worship  gives  the  lie  to  sJl  gospel  liberty,  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Redeemer's  death,  the  triumphs  of  his  resurrection :  it 
is  a  carriage,  as  if  we  were  under  the  influences  of  the  legal  fire  and 
lightning,  and  an  entering  a  protest  against  the  freedom  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  evangelical  worship  is  a  spiritual  worship ;  and  praise,  joy, 
and  delight  are  prophesied  of,  as  great  ingredients  in  attendance  on 
gospel  ordinances  (Isaiah  xii.  8-6).  What  was  occasion  of  terror  in  the 
worship  of  God  under  the  law,  is  the  occasion  of  delight  in  the  worship 
of  God  under  the  gospel.  The  justice  and  holiness  of  God,  so  terrible  in 
the  law,  becomes  comfortable  under  the  gospel ;  since  they  have  feasted 
themselves  on  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
approach  is  to  God  as  gracious,  not  to  God  as  unpacified ;  as  a  son  to 
a  father,  not  as  a  criminal  to  a  judge.  Under  the  law,  God  was  repre- 
sented as  a  judge ;  remembering  their  sin  in  their  sacrifices,  and 
representing  the  punishment  they  had  merited :  in  the  gospel  as  a 
father,  accepting  the  atonement,  and  publishing  the  reconciliation 
wrought  by  the  Redeemer.  Delight  in  God  is  a  gospel  frame ;  there- 
fore the  more  joyful,  the  more  spiritual :  "  The  sabbath  is  to  be  a  de- 
light ;"  not  only  in  regard  of  the  day,  but  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
it  (Isa.  Iviii.  18) ;  in  regard  of  the  marvellous  work  he  wrought  on 
it ;  raising  up  our  blessed  Redeemer  on  that  day,  whereby  a  founda- 
tion was  laia  for  the  rendering  our  persons  and  services  acceptable 
to  God  (Psalm  cxviii.  24) ;  "This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  it."  A  lumpish  frame  becomes 
not  a  day  and  a  duty,  that  hath  so  noble  and  spiritual  a  mark  upon 
it.  The  angels,  in  the  first  act  of  worship  after  the  creation,  were 
highly  joyful  (Job  xxxviii.  7) :  "  They  snouted  for  joy,"  &c.  The 
saints  have  particularly  acted  this  in  their  worship.  David  would 
not  content  himself  with  an  approach  to  the  altar,  without  going  to 
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God  as  his  "exceeding  ioy"  (Psalm  xliii.  4).  My  triumpliant  joy : 
when  he  danced  before  the  ark,  he  seems  to  be  transformed  into  de- 
light and  pleasure  (2  Sam.  vL  14,  16).  He  had  as  much  delight  in 
worship,  as  others  had  in  their  harvest  and  vintage.  And  those  that 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  would  as  joyfully  attend 
upon  the  conmiunications  of  God.  Where  there  is  a  mlness  of  the 
Spirit,  there  is  a  "  waking  melody  to  God  in  the  heart "  (Eph.  v.  18, 
19) ;  and  where  there  is  an  acting  of  love  (as  there  is  in  all  spiritual 
services),  the  proper  fruit  of  it  is  joy  in  a  near  approach  to  the  object 
of  the  soul's  affection.  Love  is  appetiitis  unionis;  the  more  love,  the 
more  delight  in  the  approachings  of  God  to  the  soul,  or  the  outgoings 
of  the  soul  to  God.  As  the  object  of  worship  is  amiable  in  a  spiritual 
eye,  so  the  means  tending  to  a  communion  with  this  object  are  de- 
l^htful  in  the  exercise.  Where  there  is  no  delight  in  a  duty,  there 
is  no  delight  in  the  object  of  the  duty ;  the  more  of  grace,  the  more 
of  pleasure  in  the  actings  of  it ;  as  the  more  of  nature  there  is  in  any 
natural  agent,  the  more  of  pleasure  in  the  act,  so  the  more  heavenly 
the  worship,  the  more  spintual.  Delight  is  the  frame  and  temper  of 
glory.  A  heart  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  joy,  is  a  heart  filled  up  ta 
3ie  Drim  with  the  Spirit ;  joy  is  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Gal.  v. 
22).  (1.)  Not  the  joy  of  God's  dispensation  flowing  from  God,  but  a 
gracious  active  joy  streaming  to  God.  There  is  a  joy,  when  the  com- 
lorts  of  God  are  dropped  into  the  soul,  as  oil  upon  the  wheel ;  which 
indeed  makes  the  faculties  move  with  more  speed  and  activity  in  his 
service,  like  the  chariots  of  Aminadab ;  and  a  soul  may  serve  God 
in  the  strength  of  this  taste,  and  its  delight  terminate  in  the  sensible 
comfort  TSus  is  not  the  joy  I  mean,  but  such  a  joy  that  hath  God 
for  its  object,  delighting  in  nim  as  the  term,  in  worship  as  the  way  to 
liim ;  the  first  is  God's  dispensation,  the  other  is  our  duty ;  the  first  is 
an  act  of  God's  favor  to  us,  the  second  a  sprout  of  habitual  grace  in 
ua  The  comforts  we  have  from  God  may  elevate  our  duties ;  but 
the  grace  we  have  within  doth  spiritualize  our  duties.  (2.)  Nor  is 
every  delight  an  argument  of  a  spiritual  service.  All  the  requisites 
to  worship  must  be  taken  in.  A  man  may  invent  a  worship  and  de- 
light in  it ;  as  Micah  in  the  adoration  of  his  idol,  when  he  was  glad 
he  had  got  both  an  Ephod  and  a  Levite  (Judges  xvii).  As  a  man 
may  have  a  contentment  in  sin,  so  he  may  have  a  contentment  in  wor- 
ship ;  not  because  it  is  a  worship  of  God,  but  the  worship  of  his  own 
invention,  agreeable  to  his  own  humor  and  design,  as  (isa.  Iviii.  2) 
it  is  said,  they  "  delighted  in  approaching  to  God ;"  but  it  was  for 
carnal  ends.  Novelty  engenders  complacency ;  but  it  must  be  a  wor- 
ship wherein  G^  will  delight ;  and  that  must  be  a  worship  accord- 
ing to  his  own  rule  and  infinite  wisdom,  and  not  our  shallow  fancies. 
God  requires  a  cheerfulness  in  his  service,  especially  under  the  gos- 
pel, where  he  sits  upon  a  throne  of  grace ;  discovers  himself  in  his 
amiableness,  and  acts  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  sweet  relation 
of  a  &ther.  The  priests  of  old  were  not  to  siilly  themselves  with  any 
sorrow,  when  they  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  God  put 
a  bar  to  the  natural  affections  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  when  Nadab 
and  Abihu  had  been  cut  off  by  a  severe  hand  of  God  (Lev.  x.  6). 
Every  true  Christian  in  a  higher  order  of  priesthood,  is  a  person 
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and  performances !  How  patiently  should  we  wait  upon  God  & 
the  success  of  worship !  How  did  Abraham,  the  fiither  of  the  faith 
ful,  equal  himself  to  the  earth,  when  he  supplicated  the  God  oj 
heaven,  and  devote  himself  to  him  under  the  title  of  very  "  dust  an( 
ashes  I"  (G^n.  xviii.  27.)  Isaiah  did  but  behold  an  evangelical  ap 
parition  of  Gt>d  and  the  angels  worshipping  him,  and  presently  re 
nectB  upon  his  "  own  uncleanness"  (Isa.  vi.  5).  God's  presence  botl 
requires  and  causes  humility.  How  lowly  is  David  in  his  owi 
opmion,  after  a  magnificent  duty  performed  by  himself  and  hi 
people  (1  Chron.  xxix.  14) :  "  Who  am  I  ?  and  what  is  my  people 
that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  ?"  The  more  spiritua 
the  soul  is  in  its  carriage  to  God,  the  more  himible  it  is ;  and  th< 
more  gracious  God  is  in  his  communications  to  the  soul,  the  lowei 
it  lies.  God  commanded  not  the  fiercer  creatures  to  be  offered  tc 
him  in  sacrifices,  but  lambs  and  kids,  meek  and  lowly  creatures 
none  that  had  stings  in  their  tails,  or  venom  in  their  tongues. »  Th( 
meek  lamb  was  the  daily  sacrifice ;  the  doves  were  to  be  offered  bj 
pairs ;  God  would  not  have  honey  mixed  with  any  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii 
11),  that  breeds  choler,  and  choler  pride ;  but  oil  he  commanded  tc 
be  used,  that  supples  and  mollifies  the  parts.  Swelling  pride  anc 
boiling  passions  render  our  services  carnal ;  they  cannot  oe  spiritual, 
without  a  humble  sweetness  and  an  innocent  sincerity  ;  one  grain  of 
this  transcends  the  most  costly  sacrifices :  a  contrite  heart  puts  a  gloss 
upon  worship  (Psalm  li.  16,  17).  The  departure  of  men  and  angels 
from  God,  began  in  pride ;  our  approaches  and  return  to  him  must 
begin  in  humility ;  and  therefore  all  those  graces,  which  are  bottom- 
ed on  humility,  must  be  acted  in  worship,  as  faith,  and  a  sense  of 
our  own  indigence.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  the  most  spiritual  wor- 
shipper, prostrated  himself  in  the  garden  with  the  greatest  lowliness, 
and  offei^  himself  upon  the  cross  a  sacrifice  with  the  greatest  humil- 
ity. Melted  souls  in  worship  have  the  most  spiritual  conformity  to 
the  person  of  Christ  in  the  state  of  humiliation,  and  his  design  in 
that  state ;  as  worship  without  it  is  not  suitable  to  God,  so  neither  is 
it  advantageous  for  us.  A  time  of  worship  is  a  time  of  God's  com- 
munication. The  vessel  must  be  melted  to  receive  the  mould  it  is 
designed  for ;  softened  wax  is  fittest  to  receive  a  stamp,  and  a  spirit- 
ually melted  soul  fittest  to  receive  a  spiritual  impression.  We  can- 
not perform  duty  in  an  evangelical  and  spiritual  strain,  without  the 
meltmgness  and  meanness  in  ourselves  which  the  gospel  requires. 

9.  Spiritual  worship  is  to  be  performed  with  holiness.  God  is  a 
holy  Spirit ;  a  likeness  to  God  must  attend  the  worshipping  of  God 
as  he  is;  holiness  is  alway  in  season;  "It  becomes  his  house  forever" 
(Psalm  xci.  5).  We  can  never  serve  the  living  God  till  we  "have 
consciences  purged  from  dead  works"  (Heb.  ix.  14).  Dead  works  in 
our  consciences  are  unsuitable  to  God,  an  eternal  living  Spirit.  The 
more  mortified  the  heart,  the  more  quickened  the  service.  Nothing 
can  please  an  infinite  purity  but  that  which  is  pure ;  since  God  is  in 
his  glory,  in  his  ordinances,  we  must  not  be  in  our  filthiness.  The 
holiness  of  his  Spirit  doth  sparkle  in  his  ordinances;  the  holiness  of 
our  spirits  ought  also  to  spaikle  in  our  observance  of  them.    The 

*  Oaudam  a«al«Biam  vel  linguam  Digram,  Alezmd.  ab  Akx.  L  8.  a  12. 
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holiness  of  God  is  most  celebrated  in  the  worship  of  angels  ;k  spiritual 
worship  ought  to  be  like  angelical ;  that  cannot  be  with  souls  totally 
impure.  As  there  must  be  perfect  holiness  to  make  a  worship  per- 
fectly spiritual ;  so  there  must  be  some  degree  of  holiness  to  make 
it  in  any  measure  spiritual.  God  would  have  all  the  utensils  of  the 
sanctuary  employed  about  his  service  to  be  holy ;  the  inwards  of  the 
sacrifice  were  to  be  rinsed  thrice.^  The  crop  and  feathers  of  sacri- 
ficed doves  were  to  be  hung  eastward  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  at  a  distance  from  tne  holy  of  holies,  where  the  presence  of 
God  was  most  eminent  (Lev.  i.  16).  When  Aaron  was  to  go  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  he  was  to  "sanctify  himself"  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  (Lev.  xvL  4).  The  priests  were  to  be  bare-footed  in  the  tem- 
ple, in  the  exercise  of  their  office ;  shoes  alway  were  to  be  put  off 
upon  holy  ground :  "  Look  to  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house 
of  God,"  saith  the  wise  man  (Eccles.  v.  1).  Strip  the  affections,  the 
feet  of  the  soid,  of  all  the  dirt  contracted ;  discard  all  earthly  and 
base  thoughts  from  the  heart  A  beast  was  not  to  touch  the  Mount 
Sinai,  without  losing  his  life ;  nor  can  we  come  near  the  throne  with 
brutish  affections,  without  losing  the  life  and  finit  of  the  worship. 
An  unholy  soul  degrades  himself  from  a  spirit  to  a  brute,  and  the 
worship  from  spiritual  to  brutish.  If  any  unmortified  sin  be  foimd 
in  the  life,  as  it  was  in  the  comers  to  the  temple,  it  taints  and  pollutes 
the  worship  (Isa.  i.  15).  All  worship  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
excellency  of  God  as  he  is  holy ;  hence  it  is  called,  a  "  sanctifying 
God^s  name"  (Jer.  vii.  9,  10) ;  how  can  any  person  sanctify  God's 
name  that  hath  not  a  holy  resemblance  to  his  nature?  K  he  be  not 
holy  as  he  is  holy,  he  cannot  worship  him  according  to  his  excellency 
in  spirit  and  in  truth;  no  worship  is  spiritual  wherein  we  have  not 
a  communion  with  God.  But  what  intercourse  can  there  be  between 
a  holy  God,  and  an  impure  creature;  between  light  and  darkness? 
We  have  no  fellowship  with  him  in  any  service,  unless  "  we  walk  in 
the  light,"  in  service  and  out  of  service,  as  he  is  light  (1  John  i.  7). 
The  heathen  thought  not  their  sacrifices  agreeable  to  God  without 
washing  their  hands;  whereby  they  signified  the  preparation  of 
their  hearts,  before  they  made  the  oblation :  clean  hanos  without  a 
pure  heart,  signify  nothing;  the  frame  of  our  hearts  must  answer  the 
purity  of  the  outward  symbols  (Psalm  xx vi.  6) :  "I  will  wash  my 
nands  in  innocence,  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar,  0  Lord;"  he  would 
observe  the  appointed  ceremonies,  but  not  without  "  cleansing  his 
heart  as  well  as  his  hands."  Vain  man  is  apt  to  rest  upon  outward 
acts  and  rites  of  worship ;  but  this  must  alway  be  practised ;  the 
words  are  in  the  present  tense,  "I  wash,"  "I  compass."  Purity  in 
worship  ought  to  be  our  continual  care.  If  we  would  perform  a 
spiritual  service,  wherein  we  would  have  communion  with  God,  it 
mujst  be  in  holiness ;  if  we  would  walk  with  Christ,  it  must  be  in 
"  white"  (Eev.  iii.  4),  alluding  to  the  white  garments  the  priests  put 
on,  when  they  went  to  perform  their  service ;  as  without  this  we 
cannot  see  Goa  in  heaven,  so  neither  can  we  see  the  beauty  of  God 
in  his  own  ordinances. 
10.  Spiritual  worship  is  performed  with  spiritual  ends,  with  raised 
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aims  at  the  glory  of  God.  No  duty  can  be  spiritual  that  hath  a  car^ 
nal  aim ;  where  God  is  the  sole  object,  he  ought  to  be  the  principal 
end ;  in  all  our  actions  he  is  to  be  our  end,  as  he  is  the  principle  of 
our  being;  much  more  in  reUgious  acts,  as  he  is  the  oDJect  of  cm 
worship.  The  worship  of  God  in  Scripture  is  expressed  by  the 
"seeking  of  him"  (Heb.  xi.  6);  him,  not  ourselves;  all  is  to  be 
referred  to  God.  As  we  are  "not  to  live  to  ourselves,  that  bein£ 
the  sign  of  a  carnal  state,  so  we  are  not  to  worship  for  ourselves 
(Bom.  xiv.  7,  8).  As  aU  actions  are  denominated  good  from  theii 
end,  as  well  as  their  object,  so  upon  the  same  account  they  arc 
denominated  spiritual  The  end  spiritualizeth  our  natural  actions, 
much  more  our  religious;  then  are  our  faculties  devoted  to  him 
when  they  centre  in  him.  K  the  intention  be  evil,  there  is  nothing 
but  darkness  in  the  whole  service  (Luke  xL  34).  The  first  instita^ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  the  solemn  day  for  worship,  was  to  contemplate 
the  glory  of  God  in  his  stupendous  works  of  creation,  and  rendei 
him  a  homage  for  them  (Rev.  iv.  11^ :  "  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord, 
to  receive  honor,  glory,  and  power ;  lor  thou  hast  created  all  things, 
and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created."  No  worship  can 
be  returned  without  a  glorifying  of  God ;  and  we  cannot  actually 
glorify  him,  without  direct  aims  at  the  promoting  his  honor.  As 
we  have  immediately  to  do  with  God,  so  we  are  immediately  to  mind 
the  praise  of  God.  As  we  are  not  to  content  ourselves  with  habitual 
grace,  but  be  rich  in  the  exercise  of  it  in  worship,  so  we  are  not  tc 
acquiesce  in  the  habitual  aims  at  the  glory  of  God,  without  the  actual 
overflowings  of  our  hearts  in  those  aims.  It  is  natural  for  man  tc 
worship  God  for  self;  self-righteousness  is  the  rooted  aim  of  man  ii 
his  worship  since  his  revolt  from  God,  and  being  sensible  it  is  not  tc 
be  found  in  his  natural  actions,  he  seeks  for  it  in  his  moral  and  reli* 
gious.  By  the  first  pride  we  flung  God  off  from  being  our  sovereign, 
and  from  being  our  end,  since  a  pharisaical  spirit  struts  it  in  nature, 
not  only  to  do  things  to  be  seen  of  men,  but  to  be  admired  by  Go^ 
(Isa.  Iviii.  3V.  "  Wherefore  have  we  fested  and  thou  takest  no  knowl- 
edge?" Tnis  is  to  have  God  worship  them,  instead  of  being  wor- 
shipped by  them.  Cain's  carriage  after  his  sacrifice  testified  some 
base  end  in  his  worship ;  he  came  not  to  God  as  a  subject  to  a  sover 
eign,  but  as  if  he  had  oeen  the  sovereign,  and  God  the  subject ;  anc 
when  his  design  is  not  answered,  ana  his  desire  not  gratified,  he 

E roves  more  a  rebel  to  God,  and  a  murderer  of  his  brother.  Sue! 
ase  scente  will  rise  up  in  our  worship  from  the  body  of  death  whid 
cleaves  to  us,  and  mix  themselves  with  our  services,  as  weeds  witit 
the  fish  in  the  net.  David,  therefore,  after  his  people  had  offered 
willingly  to  the  temple,  begs  of  God  that  their  "  hearts  might  hi 
preparoa  to  him"  (1  Chron.  xxix.  18) ;  that  their  hearts  might  staoii 
right  to  God,  without  any  squinting  to  self-ends.  Some  presenl 
themselves  to  God,  as  poor  men  offer  a  present  to  a  sreat  person ; 
not  to  honor  him,  but  to  gain  for  themselves  a  reward  richer  than 
their  gift  "What  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance?' 
&c.  (Mai.  iii.  14).  Some  worship  him,  intending  thereby  to  make 
him  amends  for  the  wrong  they  have  done  him;  wipe  off  theii 
sQores,  and  satisfy  thair  debte;  as  though  a  spiritual  wrong  could  be 
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recompensed  with  a  bodily  service,  and  an  infinite  Spirit  be  outwitted 
and  appeased  by  a  carnal  flattery.  Self  is  the  spirit  of  carnality ;  to 
pretend  a  homage  to  God,  and  mtend  only  the  advantage  of  sel^  is 
rather  to  mock  him  than  worship  him.  When  we  believe  that  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  rather  than  God  glorified,  we  set  God  below 
ourselves,  imagine  that  he  should  submit  his  own  honor  to  our 
advantage ;  we  make  ourselves  more  glorious  than  God,  as  though 
we  were  not  made  for  him,  but  he  hath  a  being  only  for  us;  this  is 
to  have  a  very  low  esteem  of  the  majesty  of  God.  W  hatsoever  any 
inan  aims  at  in  worship  above  the  glory  of  God,  that  he  forms  as  an 
idol  to  himself  instead  of  God,  and  sets  up  a  golden  image,  God 
counts  not  this  as  a  worship.  The  offerings  made  in  the  wilderness 
for  forty  years  together,  God  esteemed  as  not  offered  to  him  (Amos 
v.  25) :  "  Have  you  offered  to  me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the  wil- 
derness forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ?"  They  did  it  not  to  God, 
but  to  themselves ;  for  their  own  security,  and  the  attainment  of  the 
possession  of  the  promised  land.  A  spiritual  worshipper  performs 
not  worship  for  some  hopes  of  carnal  advantage ;  he  uses  oixiinances 
as  means  to  bring  God  and  his  soul  together,  to  be  more  fitted  to 
honor  God  in  the  world,  in  his  particular  place ;  when  he  hath  been 
iaflamed  and  humble  in  any  address  or  duty,  he  gives  God  the 
glory ;  his  heart  suits  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer, 
ascribes  the  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  to  God  alone,  and  if  any 
viper  of  pride  starts  out  upon  him,  he  endeavors  presently  to  shake 
it  off.  Tliat  which  was  the  first  end  of  our  framing,  ought  to  be  the 
chief  end  of  our  acting  towards  God ;  but  when  men  have  the  same 
ends  in  worship  as  brutes,  the  satisfaction  of  a  sensitive  part,  the  ser*- 
vice  is  no  more  than  brutish.  The  acting  for  a  sensitive  end  is  im- 
worthy  the  majesty  of  God  to  whom  we  address,  and  imbecoming  a 
rational  creature.  The  acting  for  a  sensitive  end  is  not  a  rational, 
much  less  can  it  be  a  spiritual  service ;  though  the  act  may  be  good 
in  itself,  yet  not  good  in  the  agent,  because  he  wants  a  due  end.  We 
are,  then,  spiritual,  when  we  have  the  same  end  in  our  redeemed 
services,  as  God  had  in  his  redeeming  love,  viz.,  his  own  glory. 

11.  Spiritual  service  is  offered  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Those  are  only  "  spiritual  sacrifices,  that  are  offered  up  to  Gtxi  by 
Jesus  Christ"  (1  Pet.  iL  6) ;  that  are  the  fruits  of  the  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  and  offered  in  the  mediation  of  the  Son :  as  the  altar 
sanctifies  the  gift,  so  doth  Christ  spiritualize  our  services  for  God's 
acceptation ;  as  the  fire  upon  the  altar  separated  the  airy  and  finer 
parts  of  the  sacrifice  from  the  terrene  and  earthly ;  this  is  the  golden 
altar  upon  which  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are  offered  up  "before 
the  throne"  (Rev.  viiL  3\  As  all  that  we  have  from  God  streams 
through  his  blood,  so  all  that  we  give  to  God  ascends  by  virtue  of 
his  merits.  All  the  blessings  God  gave  to  the  Israelites  came  out 
of  Sioii,°'  that  is,  from  the  gospel  hid  imder  the  law ;  all  the  duties 
we  present  to  Qod  are  to  Be  presented  in  Sion,  in  an  evangelical 
manner:  all  our  worship  must  oe  bottomed  on  Christ.  God  hath 
iateaded  that  we  shoidd  "honor  the  Son,  as  we  honor  the  Father;" 
m  we  Iioxu»r  the  Father  by  offering  our  service  only  to  him,  so  we 

•  VaOrn  ODodr.  8.    **Th«  Lord  bl«M  thee  out  of  SknT 
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are  to  honor  the  Son  by  offering  it  only  in  his  name ;  in  him  alone 
God  is  well  pleased,  because  in  him  alone  he  finds  our  services  spir- 
itual and  worthy  of  acceptation ;  we  must  therefore  take  fast  hold 
of  liiTTi  with  our  spirits,  and  the  faster  we  hold  him,  the  more  spirit- 
ual is  our  worship.  To  do  anything  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  not 
to  believe  the  worship  shall  be  accepted  for  itself,  but  to  have  our 

e  fixed  upon  Christ  for  the  acceptance  of  it,  and  not  to  rest  upon 

e  work  done,  as  carnal  people  are  apt  to  dp.  The  creatures  pre- 
aent  their  acknowledgments  to  God  by  man ;  and  man  can  only  pre- 
sent his  by  Christ.  It  was  utterly  unlawful  after  the  I  uilding  of  the 
temple,  to  sacrifice  anywhere  else ;  the  temple  being  a  type  of  Christ, 
it  is  utterly  unlawful  for  us  to  present  our  services  in  any»  other 
name  than  his.  This  is  the  way  to  be  spiritual.  K  we  consider 
God  out  of  Christ,  we  can  have  no  other  notions  but  those  of  horror 
and  bondage.  We  behold  him  a  Spirit,  but  environed  with  justice 
and  wrath  for  sinners ;  but  the  consideration  of  him  in  Christ,  veils 
his  justice,  draws  forth  his  mercy,  represents  him  more  a  &ther  than 
a  judge.  In  Christ  the  aspect  of  justice  is  changed,  and  by  that  the 
temper  of  the  creature ;  so  that  in  and  by  this  Mediator,  we  "  can 
have  a  spiritual  boldness,  and  access  to  God  with  confidence"  (Eph. 
iii.  12),  whereby  the  spirit  is  kept  from  benumbness  and  distraction, 
and  our  souls  quickened  and  refined.  The  thoughts  kept  upon 
Christ  in  a  duty  of  worship  (juickly  elevates  the  soul,  and  spiritual- 
izeth  the  whole  service.  Sin  makes  our  services  black,  and  the 
blood  of  Christ  makes  both  our  persons  and  services  white. 

To  conclude  this  head.  God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  happy,  therefore 
we  must  approach  to  him  with  cheerfulness ;  he  is  a  Spirit  of  infinite 
majesty,  therefore  we  must  come  before  him  with  reverence ;  he  is  a 
Spirit  mfinitely  high,  therefore  we  must  oflfer  up  our  sacrifices  with 
the  deepest  humility;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitel  v  holy ,  therefore  we  must 
address  him  with  purity ;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  glorious,  we  must 
therefore  acknowledge  his  excellency  in  all  that  we  do,  and  in  our  meas- 
ures contribute  to  his  glory,  by  having  the  highest  aims  in  his  wor- 
ship ;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  provoked  by  us,  therefore  we  must  offer 
up  our  worship  in  the  name  of  a  pacifying  Mediator  and  Interoessor. 

in.  The  third  general  is.  Why  a  spiritual  worship  is  due  to  God, 
and  to  be  ofiered  to  him.  We  must  consider  the  object  of  worship, 
and  the  subject  of  worship ;  the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped. 
God  is  a  spiritual  Being ;  man  is  a  reasonable  creature.  The  nature 
of  God  informs  us  what  is  fit  to  be  presented  to  him ;  our  own 
nature  informs  us  what  is  fit  to  be  presented  by  us. 

Season  I.  The  best  we  have  is  to  be  present^  to  Gt)d  in  worship. 
Fdr, 

1.  Since  God  is  the  most  excellent  Being,  he  is  to  be  setved  by 
us  with  the  most  excellent  thing  we  have,  and  with  the  choicest 
veneration.  God  is  so  incomprehensibly  excellent,  that  we  cannot 
render  him  what  he  deserves :  we  must  render  him  what  we  are  able 
to  oflfer :  the  best  of  our  aflFections ;  the  flower  of  our  strength ;  the 
cream  and  top  of  our  spirits.  By  Ihe  same  reason  that  we  are  bound 
to  give  God  the  best  worship,  we  must  offer  it  to  him  in  the  beat 
manner.    We  cannot  give  to  God  anything  too  good  for  so  blessed 
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a  Being ;  God  being  a  "  great  king,"  slight  services  become  not  his 
majesty  (Mai.  L  13,  14) ;  it  is  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  Grod,  and 
the  reason  of  a  creature,  to  give  him  a  trivial  thing ;  it  is  unworthy 
to  bestow  the  best  of  our  strength  on  our  lust,  and  the  worst  and 
weakest  in  the  service  of  God.  An  infinite  Spirit  should  have  affec- 
tions  as  near  to  infinite  as  we  can ;  as  he  is  a  Spirit  without  bounds, 
so  he  should  have  a  service  without  limits ;  when  we  have  given 
him  all,  we  cannot  serve  him  according  to  the  excellency  of  his 
nature  (Josh.  xxiv.  19) ;  and  shall  we  give  him  less  than  all?  TTiq 
infinite  excellency,  and  our  dependence  on  him  as  creatures,  de- 
mands the  choicest  adoration ;  our  spirits,  being  the  noblest  part  of 
our  nature,  are  as  due  to  him  as  the  service  of  our  bodies,  which  are 
the  vilest ;  to  serve  him  with  the  worst  only,  is  to  diminish  his 
honor. 

2.  Under  the  law,  God  commanded  the  best  to  be  offered  hin^. 
He  would  have  the  males,  the  best  of  the  kind ;  the  fat,  the  best  of 
the  creature;"  he  commanded  them  to  offer  him  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock ;  not  the  firstlings  of  the  womb,  but  the  firstlings  of  the  year : 
the  Jewish  cattle  having  two  breeding-times,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  and  the  beffinnmg  of  September ;  the  latter  breed  was  the 
weaker,  which  Jacob  knew  (Gen.  xxx.J  when  he  laid  the  rods  before 
the  catde  when  they  were  strong  in  tne  spring,  and  withheld  them 
when  they  were  feeble  in  the  autumn.  One  reason  (as  the  Jews  sav) 
why  God  accepted  not  the  offering  of  Cain  was,  because  he  brought 
the  meanest,  not  the  best  of  the  fruit ;  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  only 
that  he  brought  of  the  "  fruit"  of  the  ground  (Gen.  iv.  8),  not  the 
first  of  the  fruit,  or  the  best  of  the  finit,  as  Abel,  who  brought  the 
"  firstling"  of  his  flock,  and  the  fat  thereof  (ver.  4). 

3.  And  this  the  heathen  practised  by  the  light  of  nature.  They 
for  the  most  part  offered  males,  as  being  more  worthy ;  and  burnt  the 
male,  not  the  female  frankincense,  as  it  is  divided  into  those  two 
kiuds;  they  offered  the  best,  when  they  offered  their  children  to 
Moloch.  Nothing  more  excellent  than  man,  and  nothing  dearer  to 
parents  than  their  children,  which  are  part  of  themselves.  When 
the  Israelites  would  have  a  golden  calf  for  a  representation  of  God, 
they  would  dedicate  their  jewels,  and  strip  their  wives  and  children 
of  tneir  richest  ornaments,  to  show  their  devotion.  Shall  men  serve 
their  dumb  idols  with  the  best  of  their  substance,  and  the  strength 
of  their  souls ;  and  shall  the  living  God  have  a  duller  service  TOm 
us,  than  idols  had  from  them?  God  requires  no  such  hard,  but 
delightful  worship  from  us,  our  spirits. 

4.  All  creatures  serve  man,  by  the  providential  order  of  God, 
with  the  best  they  have.  As  we,  by  God's  appointment,  receive 
from  creatures  the  best  they  can  give,  ought  we  not  with  a  free  will 
to  render  to  God  the  best  we  can  offer  ?  The  beasts  give  us  their 
best  fiit ;  the  trees  their  best  fruit ;  the  sun  its  best  light ;  the  foun- 
tains their  best  streams ;  shall  God  order  us  the  best  m)m  creatures^ 
and  ire  put  him  off  with  the  worst  from  ourselves? 

6.  Gcid  hath  given  us  the  choicest  thing  he  had — ^a  Redeemer  that 
the  power  of  Gk>d,  and  tibe  wisdom  of  God;  the  best  he  had  ia 

•  Szod  zziz.  18.    llie  bwird  flit,  not  Ihe  oAO. 
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heaven,  his  own  Son,  and  in  himself  a  sacrifice  for  ns,  that  we  might 
be  enabled  to  present  ourselves  a  sacrifice  to  him.  And  Christ 
oflFered  himself  for  ns,  the  best  he  had,  and  that  with  the  strength  of 
the  Deity  through  the  eternal  Spirit ;  and  shall  we  grudge  God  the 
best  part  of  ourselves?  As  (Jod  would  have  a  worship  firom  his 
creature,  so  it  must  be  with  the  best  part  of  his  creature,  if  we  have 
"  given  ourselves  to  the  Lord"  (2  Oor.  viii  5\  we  can  worship  with 
no  less  than  ourselves.  What  is  the  man  witnout  his  spirit?  If  we 
are  to  worship  God  with  all  that  we  have  received  from  him,  we 
must  worship  him  with  the  best  part  we  have  received  from  him ; 
it  is  but  a  small  glory  we  can  give  him  with  the  best,  and  shall  we 
deprive  him  of  his  right  by  giving  him  the  worst  ?  As  what  we  are 
is  from  God,  so  what  we  are  ought  to  be  for  God.  Creation  is  the 
foundation  of  worship  (Psalm  c.  2,  8):  "  Serve  the  Lord  with  glad- 
ness ;  know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  God ;  it  is  he  that  hath  made  us." 
He  hath  ennobled  us  with  spiritual  affections ;  where  is  it  fittest  for 
us  to  employ  them,  but  upon  him  ?  and  at  what  time,  but  when  we 
come  solemnly  to  converse  with  him  ?  Is  it  justice  to  deny  him  the 
honor  of  his  best  gift  to  us?  our  souls  are  more  his  gift  to  us,  than 
anything  in  the  world ;  other  things  are  so  given  that  they  are  often 
taken  from  us,  but  our  spirits  are  the  most  durable  gift.  Rational 
faculties  cannot  be  removed  without  a  dissolution  of  nature.  Well 
then,  as  he  is  God,  he  is  to  be  honored  with  all  the  propensions  and 
ardor  that  the  infiniteness  and  excellency  of  such  a  Being  require, 
and  the  incomparable  obligations  he  hath  laid  upon  us  in  this  state 
deserve  at  our  hands.  In  all  our  worship,  therefore,  our  minds 
ought  to  be  filled  with  the  highest  admiration,  love,  and  reverence. 
Since  our  end  was  to  glorify  God,  we  answer  not  our  end,  and  honor 
him  not,  unless  we  give  him  the  choicest  we  have.^ 

Beason  IL  Wc  cannot  else  act  towards  God  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  rational  creatures.  Spiritual  worship  is  due  to  God,  because 
of  his  nature ;  and  due  from  us,  because  of  our  nature.  As  we  are 
to  adore  God,  so  we  are  to  adore  him  as  men ;  the  nature  of  a  rational 
creature  makes  this  impression  upon  him ;  he  cannot  view  his  own 
nature  without  having  this  duty  striking  upon  his  mind.  As  he 
knows,  by  inspection  mto  himself  that  there  was  a  God  that  made 
him ;  so,  that  ne  is  made  to  be  in  subjection  to  God,  subjection  to 
him  in  his  spirit  as  well  as  his  bod^,  and  ought  morally  to  testify 
this  natural  aependence  on  him.  His  constitution  informs  him  that 
he  hath  a  capacity  to  converse  with  God ;  that  he  cannot  converse 
with  him,  but  by  those  inward  faculties ;  if  it  could  be  managed  by 
his  body  without  his  spirit,  beasts  might  as  well  converse  witn  God 
as  men.  It  can  never  oe  a  "  reasonable  service"  (Bom.  xii.  1),  as  it 
ought  to  be,  imless  the  reasonable  faculties  be  employed  in  the  man- 
agement of  it ;  it  must  be  a  worship  prodigiously  lame,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  chiefest  part  of  man  with  it.  As  we  are  to  act 
conformably  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  so  also  to  the  nature  of  our 
own  faculties.  Our  faculties,  in  the  verygift  of  them  to  us,  were 
destined  to  be  exercised,  about  what?  What?  All  other  things 
Imt  the  Author  of  them.    It  is  a  conceit  cannot  enter  into  the  heart 

•  AmjTKjit,  Mor.  Tom.  IL  p.  811. 
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of  a  Tatioiial  creature,  that  he  should  act  as  such  a  creature  in  other 
tilings,  and  as  a  stone  in  things  relating  to  the  donor  of  them ;  as  a 
man,  with  his  mind  about  him  in  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  as  a  beast^ 
without  reason  in  his  acts  towards  God.  K  a  man  did  not  employ 
his  reason  in  other  things,  he  would  be  an  unprofitable  creature  in 
the  world :  if  he  do  not  employ  his  spiritual  faculties  in  worship,  he 
denies  them  the  proper  end  and  use  ior  which  they  were  given  him; 
it  is  a  practical  d!enial  that  God  hath  given  him  a  soul,  and  that  God 
hath  any  right  to  the  exercise  of  it.  If  there  were  no  worship  ap* 
pointed  by  God  in  the  world,  the  natural  inclination  of  man  to  some 
kind  of  religion  would  be  in  vain ;  and  if  our  inward  faculties  were 
not  employed  in  the  duties  of  religion  they  would  be  in  vain ;  the 
true  end  of  God  in  the  endowment  of  us  with  them  would  be  de- 
feated by  us,  as  much  as  lies  in  us,  if  we  did  not  serve  him  with  that 
which  we  have  from  him  solely  at  his  own  cost.  As  no  man  can 
with  reason  conclude^  that  the  rest  commanded  on  the  Sabbath  and 
the  sanctification  of  it,  was  only  a  rest  of  the  body,  that  had  been 
performed  by  the  beasts  as  well  as  men,  but  some  higher  end  was 
aimed  at  for  the  rational  creature ;  so  no  man  can  think  that  the 
command  for  worship  terminated  only  in  the  presence  of  the  body ; 
that  God  should  give  the  command  to  man  as  a  reasonable  creature, 
and  expect  no  other  service  from  him  than  that  of  a  brute.  God  did 
not  require  a  worship  from  man  for  any  want  he  had,  or  any  essen- 
tial honor  that  could  accrue  to  him,  but  that  men  might  testify  their 
gratitude  to  him,  and  dependence  on  him.  It  is  the  most  horrid  in- 
gratitude not  to  have  lively  and  deep  sentiments  of  gratitude  after 
such  obligations,  and  not  to  make  those  due  acknowledgments  that 
are  proper  for  a  rational  creature.  Eeligion  is  the  highest  and 
choicest  act  of  a  reasonable  creature ;  no  creature  under  heaven  is 
capable  of  it  that  wants  reason.  As  it  is  a  violation  of  reason  not  to 
worship  God,  so  it  is  no  less  a  violation  of  reason  not  to  worship  him 
with  the  heart  and  spirit ;  it  is  a  high  dishonor  to  God,  and  defeats 
him  not  only  of  the  service  due  to  him  from  man,  but  that  which  is 
due  to  him  from  all  the  creatures.  Every  creature,  as  it  is  an  effect 
of  God's  power  and  wisdom,  doth  passively  worship  God ;  that  is,  it 
doth  afford  matter  of  adoration  to  man  that  hath  reason  to  collect  it^ 
and  return  it  where  it  is  due.  Without  the  exercise  of  the  soul,  we 
can  no  more  hand  it  to  God,  than  without  such  an  exercise,  we  can 
gather  it  from  the  creature ;  so  that  by  this  neglect,  the  creatures  are 
restrained  from  answering  their  chief  end ;  they  cannot  pay  any  ser- 
vice to  God  without  man ;  nor  can  man,  without  the  employment 
of  his  rational  faculties,  render  a  homage  to  God,  any  more  than 
beasts  can.  This  engagement  of  our  inward  power  stands  firm  and 
inviolable,  let  the  modes  of  worship  be  what  they  will,  or  the 
changes  of  them  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  God  never  so  fre- 
quent ;  this  could  not  expire  or  be  changed  as  long  as  the  nature  of 
man  endured.  As  man  had  not  been  capable  of  a  command  for 
worship,  unless  he  had  been  endued  with  spiritual  faculties ;  so  he  is 
not  active  in  a  true  practice  of  worship,  unless  they  be  employed  by 
him  in  it.  The  constitution  of  man  makes  this  manner  of  worship 
perpetually  obligatory,  and  the  oblation  can  never  cease,  till  man 
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cease  to  be  a  creature  famished  with  such  fSsu^ulties ;  in  our  worship, 
therefore,  if  we  would  act  like  rational  creatures,  we  should  extend 
all  the  powers  of  onr  souls  to  the  utmost  pitch,  and  essay  to  have 
apprehensions  of  Ood,  equal  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  which^ 
though  we  may  attempt,  we  can  never  attain. 

lUason  in.  Without  this  engagement  of  our  spirits  no  act  is  an 
act  of  worship.  True  worship,  being  an  acknowledgment  of  God 
and  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  results  only  firotn  the  soul,  thai 
being  only  capable  of  knowing  God  and  those  perfections  which  arc 
the  object  ana  motive  of  worship.  The  posture  of  the  body  is  bul 
to  testify  the  inward  temper  and  affection  of  the  mind ;  i^  therefore, 
it  testifies  what  it  is  not,  it  is  a  lie,  and  no  worship ;  the  cringes  a 
beast  may  be  taught  to  make  to  an  altar  may  as  well  be  called  wor- 
ship, since  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  that  Goa  he  pretends  to  honor, 
as  flie  beast  doth  of  the  altar  to  which  he  bows.  Worship  is  a  rev- 
erent remembrance  of  God,  and  giving  some  honor  to  him  with  the 
intention  of  the  soul ;  it  cannot  justly  have  the  name  of  worship, 
that  wants  the  essential  part  of  it ;  it  is  an  ascribing  to  God  the  glory 
of  his  nature,  an  owning  subjection  and  obedience  to  him  as  oui 
sovereign  Lord ;  this  is  as  impossible  to  be  performed  without  the 
spirit,  as  that  there  can  be  life  and  motion  in  a  body  without  a  soul ; 
it  is  a  drawing  near  to  God,  not  in  regard  of  his  essential  presence, 
so  all  things  are  near  to  God,  but  in  an  acknowledgment  of  his  ex- 
cellency, which  is  an  act  of  the  spirit ;  without  this,  the  worst  of  men 
in  a  place  of  worship  are  as  near  to  God  as  the  best.  The  necessity 
of  the  conjunction  of  our  soul  ariseth  fix)m  the  nature  of  worship, 
which  being  the  most  serious  thing  we  can  be  employed  in,  the 
highest  converse  with  the  highest  object  requires  the  choicest  temper 
of  spirit  in  the  performance.  That  cannot  be  an  act  of  worship, 
which  is  not  an  act  of  piety  and  virtue ;  but  there  is  no  act  of  virtue 
done  by  the  members  of  the  body,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul.  We  may  as  well  call  the  presence  of  a  dead 
carcass  in  a  place  of  worship,  an  act  of  religion,  as  the  presence  of  a 
living  body  without  an  intent  spirit;  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
one  is  natural,  the  other  moral ;  that  renders  the  body  lifeless,  but 
this  renders  the  act  loathsome  to  God ;  as  the  being  of  the  soul  gives 
life  to  the  body,  so  the  operation  of  the  soul  gives  life  to  the  actions. 
As  he  cannot  be  a  man  that  wants  the  form  of  a  man,  a  rational  soid; 
so  that  cannot  be  a  worship  that  wants  an  essential  part,  the  act 
of  the  spirit ;  God  will  not  vouchsafe  any  acts  of  man  so  noble  a  titie 
without  the  reauisite  qualifications  (Hos.  v.  6):  "  They  shall  go  with 
their  flocks  ana  their  herds  to  seek  the  Lord,"  &c.  A  multitude  of 
lambs  and  bullocks  for  sacrifice,  to  appease  God's  anger.  God  would 
not  give  it  the  titie  of  worship,  though  instituted  by  himself,  when 
it  wanted  the  quaUties  of  such  a  service.  "  The  spirit  of  whoredom 
was  in  the  midst  of  them"  (v.  4).  In  the  judgment  of  our  Saviour, 
it  is  a  "  vain  worship,  when  the  traditions  of  men  are  taught  for  the 
doctrines  of  God"  (Matt.  xv.  9);  and  no  less  vain  must  it  be,  when 
the  bodies  of  men  arc  presented  to  supply  the  place  of  their  spirits. 
As  an  omission  of  duty  is  a  contempt  of  God's  sovereign  authority, 
80  the  omission  of  the  manner  of  it  is  a  contempt  of  it,  and  of  lus 
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amiable  excellency;  and  that  which  is  a  contempt  and  mockery,  can 
lay  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of  worship. 

Reason  IV.  There  is  in  worship  an  approach  of  God  to  man.    It 
was  instituted  to  this  purpose,  that  God  might  give  out  his  blessings 
to  man;  and  ought  not  our  spirits  to  be  prepared  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive his  commimications  ?     We  are,  in  suen  acts,  more  peculiarly 
in  his  presence.    In  the  Israelites  hearing  the  law,  it  is  said,  God 
was  to  "  come  among  them"  (Exod.  xix.  10,  II).     Then,  men  are 
said  to  stand  before  the  Lord  ^Deut.  x.  8) :  "  Grod,  before  whom  I 
stand"  (1  Kings,  xvii.  1) :  that  is,  whom  1  worship ;  and  therefore 
when  Cain  forsook  the  worship  of  God  settled  in  his  father's  family, 
he  is  said,  "  to  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv.  16). 
(jod  is  essentially  present  in  the  world;  graciouslv  present  in  his 
church.     The  name  of  the  evangelical  citv  is  Jenovah  Shammah 
(Ezek.  xlviii.  35),  "the  Lord  is  there."    Goa  is  more  graciously  pres- 
ent in  the  evangelical  institutions  than  in  the  legal ;  ne  "  loves  the 
gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob"  (Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
2) ;  his  evangelical  law  and  worship  which  was  to  eo  forth  from 
Son,  as  the  other  did  from  Sinai  (Mic.  iv.  2).    God  delights  to  ap 
proach  to  men,  and  converse  with  them  in  the  worship  instituted  m. 
the  gospel,  more  than  in  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.    If  God  be 
graciously  present,  ought  not  we  to  be  spiritually  present  ?  A  lifeless 
careass  service  becomes  not  so  high  ana  delectable  a  presence  as  this ; 
it  is  to  thrust  him  from  us,  not  invite  him  to  us ;  it  is  to  practise  in 
the  ordinances  what  the  prophet  predicts  concerning  men  s  usage  of 
our  Saviour  (Isa.  liii.  2):  "There  is  no  form,  no  comeliness,  nor 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  him."    A  slightness  in  worship  refle^ 
upon  the  excellency  of  the  object  of  worship.    God  and  his  wipj 
snip  are  so  linked  together,  that  whosoever  thinks  the  one  not  worm 
his  inward  care,  esteems  the  other  not  worth  his  inward  afifection. 
How  unworthy  a  slight  is  it  of  God,  who  proffers  the  opening  his 
treasure ;  the  re-impressing  his  image ;  conferring  his  blessings ;  ad- 
mits us  into  his  presence, 'when  he  hath  no  need  for  us ;  who  hath  mil- 
Uons  of  angels  to  attend  him  in  his  court,  and  celebrate  his  praise  I 
He  that  worships  not  God  with  his  spirit,  regards  not  God's  presence 
in  his  ordinances,  and  slights  the  great  end  of  God  in  them,  and  that 
perfection  he  may  attain  by  them.    We  can  only  expect  what  God 
nath  promised  to  give,  when  we  tender  to  him  what  he  hath  com- 
manded us  to  present    If  we  put  off  God  with  a  shell,  he  will  put 
US  oflF  with  a  husk.    How  can  we  expect  his  heart,  when  we  do  not 
give  him  ours ;  or  hope  for  the  blessing  needful  for  us,  when  we 
render  not  the  glory  due  to  him  ?     It  cannot  be  an  advantageous 
worship  without  spiritual  graces;  for  those  are imiting,  and  umon  is 
ihe  groxmd  of  all  communion. 

iSaaon  V.  To  have  a  spiritual  worship  is  God's  end  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  creature,  both  in  redemption  by  his  Son  and  sanotifica- 
tion  by  his  spirit-  A  fitness  for  spiritual  offerings  was  the  end  of 
the  "  coming  of  Christ"  (Mai.  iii.  3) ;  he  should  purge  them  as  ^old 
and  silver  by  fire,  a  spirit  burning  up  their  dross,  melting  them  mto 
a  hdly  compliance  with  and  submission  to  God.  To  what  purpose? 
Diat  they  may  o^r  to  l^e  lord  an  offering  in  righteousness ;  a  puie 
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offering  from  a  purified  spirit ;  lie  came  to  "bring  us  to  God"  (1  Pet 
iii  18)  in  such  a  garb,  as  that  we  might  be  fit  to  converse  with  him. 
Oan  we  be  thus,  without  a  fixedness  of  our  spirits  on  him  ?  The 
ofifering  of  spiritual  sacrifices  is  the  end  of  making  any  a  "  spiritual 
habitation"  and  a  "  holy  priesthood"  (1  Pet.  ii.  6).  We  can  no  more 
be  worshippers  of  God  without  a  worshipper's  nature,  than  a  man 
can  be  a  man  without  human  nature.  As  man  was  at  first  created 
for  the  honor  and  worship  of  God,  so  the  design  of  restoring  that 
imase  which  was  defaced  by  sin  tends  to  the  same  end.  We  are 
not  brought  to  God  by  Christ,  nor  are  our  services  presented  to  him, 
if  they  be  without  our  spirits ;  would  any  man  that  undertakes  to 
bring  another  to  a  prince,  introduce  him  in  a  slovenly  and  sordid 
habit,  such  a  garb  that  he  knows  hateful  to  him?  or  bring  the 
clothes  or  skin  of  a  man  stuffed  with  straw,  instead  of  the  person  ? 
to  come  with  our  skins  before  God,  without  our  spirits,  is  contrary  to 
the  design  of  God  in  redemption  and  regeneration.  If  a  carnal  wor- 
ship would  have  pleased  God,  a  carnal  heart  would  have  served  his 
turn,  without  the  expense  of  his  Spirit  in  sanctification.  He  be- 
stows upon  man  a  spiritual  nature,  that  he  may  return  to  him  a 
spiritual  service ;  he  enlightens  the  underetanding,  that  he  may  have 
a  rational  service;  and  new  moulds  the  will,  that  he  may  have  a 
voluntary  service.  As  it  is  the  milk  of  the  word  wherewith  he  feeds 
us,  so  it  is  the  service  of  the  word  wherewith  we  must  glorify  him. 
So  much  as  there  is  of  confusedness  in  our  understanding,  so  much 
of  starting  and  levity  in  our  wills,  so  much  of  slipperiness  and  skip- 
ping in  our  affections ;  so  much  is  abated  of  the  due  qualities  of  the 
worship  of  God,  and  so  much  we  fall  short  of  the  end  of  redemp- 
tion and  sanctification. 

Season  VI.  A  spiritual  worship  is  to  be  offered  to  God,  because 
no  worship  but  that  can  be  acceptable.  We  can  never  be  secured  of 
acceptance  without  it ;  he  being  a  Spirit,  nothing  but  the  worship  in 
spirit  can  be  suitable  to  him :  what  is  unsuitable,  cannot  be  accepta- 
ble ;  there  must  be  something  in  us,  to  make  our  services  capable 
of  being  presented  by  Christ  for  an  actual  acceptation.  No  service 
is  "  acceptable  to  Goa  by  Jesus  Christ,"  but  as  it  is  a  spiritual  sacri- 
fee,  and  offered  by  a  spiritual  heart  (1  Pet.  ii.  5).  The  sacrifice  is 
first  spiritual,  before  it  be  acceptable  to  God  by  Christ ;  when  it  is 
"  an  offering  in  righteousness,"  it  is  then,  and  only  then,  pleasant  to 
the  Lord  (Mai.  iii.  3,  4).  No  prince  would  accept  a  gift  that  is  un- 
suitable to  his  majesty,  and  below  the  condition  of  tne  person  that 
presents  it  Would  he  be  pleased  with  a  bottle  of  water  for  drink, 
nom  one  that  hath  his  cellar  full  of  wine  ?  How  unacceptable  must 
tbat  be  that  is  imsuitable  to  the  Divine  Majesty  1  And  what  can  be 
more  unsuitable  than  a  withdrawing  the  operations  of  our  souls  from 
hinL  in  the  oblation  of  our  bodies?  We  as  little  glorify  God  as 
Qod,  when  we  give  him  onljr  a  corporeal  worship,  as  the  heathen 
did,  when  they  represented  him  in  a  corporeal  snape  (Rom.  i.  21) ; 
one  as  well  as  the  other  denies  his  spiritual  nature :  this  is  worse, 
fi)r  had  it  been  lawful  to  represent  God  to  the  eye,  it  could  not  have 
been  done  but  by  a  bodily  figure  suited  to  the  sense ;  but  sinc^  it  is 
neeeisaiy  to  worship  him,  it  cannot  be  by  a  corporeal  attendance. 
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without  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  A  spiritual  frame  is  more  pleas- 
ing to  God  than  the  highest  exterior  adornments,  than  the  greatest 
gifts,  and  the  highest  prophetic  illuminations.  "  The  glory  of  the 
second  temple"  exceeded  the  glory  of  the  first  (Hag.  ii.  8,  9).  As 
God  accounts  the  spiritual  glory  of  ordinances  most  beneficial  for  us, 
so  our  spiritual  attendance  upon  ordinances  is  most  pleasing  to  him; 
he  that  offers  the  greatest  services  without  it,  offers  but  flesh  (Hos. 
viii.  13) :  "  They  sacrifice  flesh  for  the  sacrifices  of  my  offerings,  but 
the  Lord  accepts  them  not."  Spiritual  frames  are  the  soul  of  reli- 
gious services ;  all  other  carriages  without  them  are  contemptible  to 
this  spirit :  we  can  never  lay  claim  to  that  promise  of  God,  none 
shall  **  seek  my  face  in  vain."  We  affect  a  vain  seeking  of  him, 
when  we  want  a  due  temper  of  spirit  for  him ;  and  vain  spirits  shall 
have  vain  returns :  it  is  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God's  holi- 
ness to  have  communion  with  such,  than  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  light  to  have  communion  with  darkness.    To  make  use  of  this: 

Zfse  1.  First  it  serves  for  information. 

1.  If  spiritual  worship  be  required  by  God,  how  sad  is  it  for  them 
that  they  are  so  far  from  giving  God  a  spiritual  worship,  that  they 
render  fiim  no  worship  at  all  I  I  speak  not  of  the  neglect  of  public, 
but  of  private ;  when  men  present  not  a  devotion  to  God  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other.  The  speech  of  our  Saviour,  that  we  must 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  implies  that  a  worship  is  due  to  him 
from  every  one ;  tnat  is  the  common  impression  upon  the  consciences 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  if  they  have  not  by  some  constant 
course  in  gross  sins,  hardened  their  souls,  and  stined  those  natural 
sentiments.  There  was  never  a  nation  in  the  world  without  some 
kind  of  religion ;  and  no  religion  was  ever  without  some  modes  to 
testify  a  devotion ;  the  heathens  had  their  sacrifices  and  purifica- 
tions ;  and  the  Jews,  by  God's  order,  had  their  rites,  whereoy  they 
were  to  express  their  allegiance  to  God.    Consider, 

(1.)  Worship  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  men.  It  is  a  homage 
mankind  owes  to  God,  under  the  relation  wherein  he  stands  obliged 
to  him ;  it  is  a  prime  and  immutable  justice  to  own  our  allegiance 
to  him ;  it  is  as  unchangeable  a  truth  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped, 
as  that  God  is ;  he  is  to  be  worshipped  as  God,  as  creator,  and  there- 
fore by  all,  since  he  is  the  Creator  of  all,  the  Lord  of  all,  and  "  all 
are  his  creatures,  and  all  are  his  subjects.  Worship  is  founded  upon 
creation  (Psalm  c.  2,  3) :  it  is  due  to  Gk>d  for  himself  and  his  own 
essential  excellency,  and  therefore  due  from  all ;  it  is  due  upon  the 
account  of  man's  nature ;  the  human  rational  nature  is  the  same  in 
all.  Whatsoever  is  due  to  God  upon  the  account  of  man's  nature, 
and  the  natural  obligations  he  hatn  laid  upon  man,  is  due  from  all 
men ;  because  they  all  enjoy  the  benefits  which  are  proper  to  their 
nature.  Man  in  no  state  was  exempted,  nor  can  be  exempted  from 
it ;  in  Paradise  he  had  his  Sabbath  and  sacraments ;  man  therefore 
dissolves  the  obligation  of  a  reasonable  nature,  by  neglecting  the 
worship  of  God.  Religion  is  in  the  first  place  to  oe  minded.  As 
soon  as  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark,  he  contrived  not  a  habitation  fop 
himself,  but  an  altar  for  the  Lord,  to  acknowledge  him  the  author  of 
his  preservation  from   the   deluge  (Gen.  viii.  20):  and  whereso* 
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ever  Abraham  came,  his  first  business  was  to  erect  an  altar,  and 
)ay  his  arrears  of  gratitude  to  God,  before  he  ran  upon  the  score 
or  new  mercies  (Gen,  xii.  7 ;  xiii.  4,  18) :  he  left  a  testimony  of 
worship  wherever  he  came. 

(2.^  Wholly  therefore  to  neglect  it,  is  a  high  degree  of  atheism. 
He  tnat  calls  not  upon  Gkxi,  "  saith  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God ;' 
and  seems  to  have  the  sentiments  of  natural  conscience,  as  to  God^ 
stifled  in  him  (Psalm  xiv.  1,  4):  it  must  arise  from  a  conceit  thai 
there  is  no  God,  or  that  we  are  equal  to  him,  adoration  not  bein^ 
due  from  persons  of  an  equal  state;  or  that  God  is  unable,  or  un- 
willing to  take  notice  of  the  adoring  acts  of  his  creatures :  what  u 
any  of  these  but  an  undeifying  the  supreme  Majesty  ?  When  we 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  paying  any  homage  to  him,  we  are  in  a  fail 
way  opinionativeiy  to  deny  him,  as  much  as  we  practically  disown 
him.  Where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  God,  that  is,  no  "  acknowledg- 
ment of  God,"  a  gap  is  opened  to  all  licentiousness  (Hos.  iv.  1,  2); 
and  that  by  degrees  brawns  the  conscience,  and  razeth  out  the  sense 
of  God.  Those  forsake  God  that  "  forget  his  holy  mountain"  (Isa 
Ixv.  11) ;  they  do  not  practically  own  him  as  the  Creator  of  tneir 
souls  or  bodies.  It  is  the  sin  of  Cain,  who  turning  his  back  upon 
worship,  is  said  to  "  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv. 
16).  Not  to  worship  him  with  our  spirits,  is  against  his  law  of  cre- 
ation :  not  to  worship  him  at  all,  is  against  his  act  of  creation  ;  not 
to  worship  him  in  truth,  is  hypocrisy ;  not  to  worship  him  at  all,  is 
atheism ;  whereby  we  render  ourselves  worse  than  the  worms  in  the 
earth,  or  a  toad  in  a  ditch. 

(8.)  To  perform  a  worship  to  a  false  God,  or  to  the  true  God  in  a 
fidse  manner,  seems  to  be  less  a  sin  than  to  live  in  perpetual  neglect 
of  it  Though  it  be  directed  to  a  fidse  object  instead  of  God,  yet  it 
is  under  the  notion  of  a  God,  and  so  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
such  a  Being  as  God  in  the  world ;  whereas  the  total  neglect  of  any 
worship,  is  a  practical  denying  of  the  existence  of  any  supreme  Ma- 
jesty, Whosoever  constantly  omits  a  public  and  private  worship, 
transgresses  against  an  omiversally  received  dictate ;  for  all  nations 
have  agreed  in  the  common  notion  of  worshipping  God,  tliough  they 
have  disagreed  in  the  several  modes  and  rites  whereby  they  would 
testify  that  adoration.  By  a  worship  of  God,  though  superstitious, 
a  veneration  and  reverence  of  such  a  being  is  maintained  in  the 
world ;  whereas  by  a  total  neglect  of  worship,  he  is  virtually  dis- 
owned and  discaraed,  if  not  from  his  existence,  yet  from  his  provi- 
dence and  government  of  the  world ;  all  the  mercies  we  breathe  in 
are  denied  to  flow  from  him.  A  foolish  worship  owns  rejigion, 
though  it  bespatters  it ;  as  if  a  stranger  coming  into  a  country  mis- 
takes the  subject  for  the  prince,  and  pays  that  reverence  to  the  subject 
which  is  due  to  the  prince ;  though  he  mistakes  the  object,  yet  he 
owns  an  authority ;  or  if  he  pays  any  respect  to  the  true  prince  of 
that  country  after  the  mode  of  his  own,  though  appearing  ridiculous 
in  the  place  where  he  is,  he  owns  the  authority  of  the  prince; 
whereas  the  omiasion  of  aU  respect  would  be  a  contempt  of  majesty: 
and,  therefore,  the  judgments  of  God  have  been  more  signal  upon 
the  sacrilegious  contemners  of  worship  among  the  heathens,  than  upon 
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those  that  were  diligent  and  devout  in  their  false  worship;  and 
they  generally  ownea  the  blessings  received  to  the  preservation 
of  a  sense  and  worship  of  a  Deity  among  them.  Though  such  a 
worship  be  not  acceptable  to  Gx)d,  and  every  man  is  bound  to  oflfer 
to  Goa  a  devotion  agreeable  to  his  own  mind  ;  yet  it  is  commenda* 
ble,  not  as  worship,  but  as  it  speaks  an  acknowledgment  of  such  a 
being  as  God,  in  his  power  and  creation,  and  his  beneficence  in  his 
providence.  Well,  then,  omissions  of  worship  are  to  be  avoided. 
Let  no  man  execute  that  upon  himself  which  God  will  pronounce  at 
last  as  the  greatest  misery,  and  bid  God  depart  from  him,  who  will 
at  last  be  loth  to  hear  God  bid  him  depart  from  him.  Though  man 
hath  natural  sentiments  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  yet  having  an 
hostility  in  his  nature,  he  is  apt  to  neglect,  or  give  it  him  in  a  slight 
manner ;  he  therefore  sets  a  particular  mark  and  notice  of  attention 
upon  the  fourth  command,  "  Remember  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day."  Corrupt  nature  is  apt  to  nedect  the  worship  of  God,  and  flag 
in  it.  This  command,  therefore,  which  concerns  his  worship,  he  for- 
tifies  with  several  reasons.  Nor  let  any  neglect  worship,  because 
they  cannot  find  their  hearts  spiritual  in  it.  The  further  we  are 
fix)m  God,  the  more  carnal  shall  we  be.  No  man  can  expect  heat 
by  a  distance  from  the  sunbeams,  or  other  means  of  warmth. 
Tliough  God  commanded  a  circumcised  heart  in  the  Jewish  services, 
yet  he  did  not  warrant  a  neglect  of  the  outward  testimonies  of  re- 
ligion he  had  then  appointed.  He  expected,  according  to  his  com- 
mand, that  thev  should  offer  the  sacrifices,  and  practise  the  legal 
purification  he  had  commanded ;  he  would  have  them  diligently  ob- 
served, though  he  had  declared  that  he  imposed  them  only  for  a 
time ;  and  our  Saviour  ordered  the  practice  of  those  positive  rites  as 
long  as  the  law  remained  unrepealed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  leper 
(Mark  xiv.  4).  It  is  an  injustice  to  refuse  the  offering  ourselves  to 
God  according  to  the  manner  he  hath  in  his  wisdom  prescribed  and 
required.    If  spiritual  worship  be  required  by  God,  tnen, 

2.  It  informs  us,  that  diligence  in  outward  worship  is  not  to  be 
rested  in.  Men  may  attend  SH  their  days  on  worship,  with  a  juice- 
less  heart  and  unquickened  frame,  and  think  to  compensate  the  neglect 
of  the  manner  with  abimdance  of  the  matter  of  service.?  Outward 
expressions  are  but  the  badges  and  liveries  of  service,  not  the  ser- 
vice itself.  As  the  strength  of  sin  lies  in  the  inward  fi*ame  of  the 
heart,  so  the  strength  of  worship  in  the  inward  complexion  and 
temper  of  the  soul.  What  do  a  thousand  services  avail,  without  cut- 
ting the  throat  of  our  carnal  affections  ?  What  are  loud  prayers,  but 
as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  without  divine  cnaritv  ?  A 
pharisaical  diligence  in  outward  forms,  without  inward  spirit,  nad  no 
oetter  a  title  vouchsafed  by  our  Saviour  than  that  of  nypocritical. 
God  desires  not  sacrifices,  nor  delights  in  burnt-offerings :  shadows 
are  not  to  be  offered  instead  of  substance.  God  required  the  heart 
of  man  for  itself,  but  commanded  outward  ceremonies  as  subservient 
to  inward  worship,  and  goads  and  spurs  unto  it.  They  were  never 
i^pointed  as  the  substance  of  religion,  but  auxiliaries  to  it.  What 
value  had  the  offering  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  been  o^  if  he 

i  DaiUe,  Melange  dee  SermooA.  Ser.  ii 
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had  not  had  a  divine  nature  to  qualify  him  to  be  the  Priest?  anc 
what  is  the  oblation  of  our  bodies,  without  a  priestly  act  of  the  spiri' 
in  the  presentation  of  it?  Could  the  Israelites  have  called  theinselvei 
worshippers  of  God  according  to  his  order,  if  they  had  brought  i 
thousand  lambs  that  had  died  in  a  ditch,  or  been  killed  at  borne ! 
They  were  to  be  brought  living  to  the  altar ;  the  blood  shed  at  the 
foot  of  it  A  thousand  sacrifices  killed  without  had  not  been  sc 
valuable  as  one  brought  alive  to  the  place  of  ofiering:  one  sound 
sacrifice  is  better  than  a  thousand  rotten  ones.  As  God  took  nc 
pleasure  in  the  blood  of  beasts  without  its  relation  to  the  Antitype ; 
ao  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  outward  rites  of  worship,  without 
fisdth  in  the  Redeemer.  To  offer  a  body  with  a  sapless  spirit,  is  £ 
sacrilege  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  Israelites  wnen  the^ 
oflfered  dead  beasts.  A  man  without  spiritual  worship  is  dead  while 
he  worships,  though  by  his  diligence  in  the  externals  of  it,  he  may, 
like  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  "have  a  name  to  live"  (Rev. 
iiL  1).  What  security  can  we  expect  fi:om  a  multitude  of  dead  ser- 
vices ?  What  weak  shields  are  they  against  the  holy  eye  and  re- 
venging wrath  of  God !  What  man,  but  one  out  of  his  wits,  would 
sohcit  a  dead  man  to  be  his  advocate  or  champion  ?  Diligence  in 
outward  worship  is  not  to  be  rested  in. 

Use  n.  shall  be  for  examination.  Let  us  try  ourselves  concerning 
the  manner  of  our  worship.  We  are  now  in  the  end  of  the  world^ 
and  the  dregs  of  time ;  wherein  the  apostle  predicts  there  may  be 
much  of  a  form,  and  little  of  the  power  of  godliness  (2  Tim.  iii.  1,  5); 
and,  therefore,  it  stands  us  in  hand  to  search  into  ourselves,  whethei 
it  be  not  thus  with  us  ?  whether  there  be  as  much  reverence  in  oui 
spirits  as  there  may  be  devotion  in  our  countenances  and  outward 
carriages. 

1.  How,  therefore,  are  our  hearts  prepared  to  worship?  Is  our  dil- 
igence greatei  to  put  our  hearts  in  an  adoring  posture,  than  our  bod- 
ies in  a  decent  garb  ?  or  are  we  content  to  nave  a  muddy  heart,  so 
we  may  have  a  dressed  carcass  ?  To  have  a  spirit  a  cage  of  unclean 
birds,  while  we  wipe  the  filth  from  the  outside  of  the  platter,  is  no 
better  than  a  pharisaical  devotion,  and  deserves  no  better  a  name 
than  that  of  a  whited  sepulchre.  Do  we  take  opportunities  to  excite 
and  quicken  our  spirits  to  the  performance,  and  cry  aloud  with 
David,  "Awake,  awake,  my  glorv!"  Are  not  our  hearts  asleep 
when  Christ  knocks  ?  When  we  hear  the  voice  of  God,  "  Seek  my 
face;"  do  we  answer  him  with  warm  resolutions,  "Thy  face,  Loni, 
we  will  seek  ?"  (Ps.  xxvii.  8.)  Do  we  comply  with  spiritual  motions, 
and  strike  whilst  the  iron  is  hot  ?  Is  there  not  more  of  reluctancy  than 
readiness?  Is  there  a  quick  rising  of  the  soul  in  re\'^rence  to  the 
motion,  as  Eglon  to  Ehud ;  or  a  sullen  hanging  the  head  at  the  first 
approach  of  it?  Or  if  our  hearts  seem  to  be  engaged  and  on  fire, 
what  are  the  motives  that  quicken  that  fire?  Is  it  only  the  blast  gf 
a  natural  conscience,  fear  of  hell,  desires  of  heaven,  as  abstracted 
from  God  ?  or  is  it  an  afiection  to  God ;  an  obedient  will  to  please 
him ;  longings  to  enjoy  him,  as  a  holy  and  sanctifying  God  in  his 
ordinances,  as  well  as  a  blessed  and  glorified  God  in  heaven?  Whal 
do  we  expect  in  our  approaches  frx>m  him?  that  which  may  make 
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divine  impressions  upon  us,  and  more  exactly  conform  us  to  the 
Divine  nature  ?  or  do  we  design  nothing  but  an  empty  formality,  a 
rolling  eye,  and  a  filling  the  air  with  a  few  words,  without  any  open- 
ings of  heart  to  receive  the  incomes,  which,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  duty,  might  be  conveyed  to  us  ?  Can  this  bePla  spiritual  wor- 
ship ?  The  soul  then  closely  waits  upon  him,  when  its  expectation 
is  only  from  him  (Psalm  Ixii.  6).  Are  our  hearts  seasoned  with 
a  sense  of  sin ;  a  sight  of  our  spiritual  wants ;  raised  notions  of 
Grod ;  glowing  affections  to  him ;  strong  appetite  after  a  spiritual 
fulness  f  Do  we  rouse  up  our  sleepy  spirits,  and  make  a  covenant 
with  all  that  is  within  us  to  attend  upon  nim?  So  much  as  we  want 
of  this,  so  much  we  come  short  of  a  spiritual  worship.  In  Ps.  Ivii 
7  ("  My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed"),  David  would  fix 
his  heart,  before  he  would  engage  in  a  praising  act  of  worship.  He 
appeals  to  God  about  it,  and  that  -vvith  doubling  the  expression,  as 
liemg  certain  of  an  inward  preparedness.  Can  we  make  the  same 
appeals  in  a  fixation  of  spirit? 

2.  How  are  our  hearts  fixed  upon  him ;  how  do  they  cleave  to 
him  in  the  duty  ?  Do  we  resign  our  spirits  to  God,  and  make  them 
an  entire  holocaust,  a  whole  burnt-offering  in  his  worship  ?  or  do 
we  not  willingly  admit  carnal  thoughts  to  mix  themselves  with 
spiritual  duties,  and  fasten  our  minds  to  the  creature,  under  pre- 
tences of  directing  them  to  the  Creator  ?  Do  we  not  pass  a  mere 
compliment  upon  God,  by  some  superficial  act  of  devotion ;  while 
some  covetous,  envious,  ambitious,  voluptuous  imagination  may 
possess  our  minds?  Do  we  not  invert  God^s  order,  and  worship  a 
lust  instead  of  God  with  our  spirits,  that  should  not  have  the  least 
service,  either  from  our  souls  or  bodies,  but  with  a  spiritual  dis- 
dain be  sacrificed  to  the  just  indignation  of  God  ?  How  often  do 
we  fight  against  his  will,  while  we  cry,  "  Hail,  Master !"  instead  of 
crucifying  our  own  thoughts,  crucifying  the  Lord  of  our  lives; 
our  outward  carriage  plausible,  and  our  inward  stark  naught !  Do 
we  not  often  regard  iniquity  more  than  God  in  our  hearts,  in  a 
time  of  worship  r— roll  some  filthy  imagination  as  a  sweet  morsel 
under  our  tongues,  and  taste  more  sweetness  in  that  than  in  God? 
Do  not  our  spirits  smell  rank  of  earth,  while  we  offer  to  heaven ; 
and  have  we  not  hearts  full  of  thick  clay,  as  their  "  hands  were  full 
of  blood?"  (Isa.  i.  16.)  When  wc  sacrifice,  do  we  not  wrap  up  our 
souls  in  communion  with  some  sordid  fancy,  when  we  should 
entwine  our  spirits  about  an  amiable  God  ?  W  hile  we  have  some 
fear  of  him,  mav  we  not  have  a  love  to  something  else  above  him? 
This  is  to  worship,  or  swear  by  the  Lord,  and  by  Malcham  (Zeph. 
i.  5).  How  often  doth  an  apish  fancy  render  a  service  inwardly 
ridiculous,  under  a  grave  outward  posture ;  skipping  to  the  shop, 
warehouse,  counting-house,  in  the  space  of  a  short  prayer !  and  we 
are  before  God  as  a  Babel,  a  confusion  of  internal  languages ;  and 
this  in  those  parts  of  worship  which  are,  in  the  right  use,  most 
agreeable  to  God,  profitable  for  ourselves,  ruinous  to  the  kingdom 
«  sin  and  Satan,  and  means  to  bring  us  into  a  closer  communion 
wiih  the  Divine  Majesty.    Can  this  be  a  spiritual  worship  ? 

8w  How  do  we  act  our  graces  in  worship  ?    Though  tiie  instm- 
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inent  be  strung,  if  the  strings  be  not  wound  up,  what  melody  can 
be  the  issue  ?  All  readiness  and  alacrity  discoyer  a  strength  of 
nature ;  and  a  readiness  in  spirituals  discovers  a  spirituality  in  the 
heart  As  unaflFecting  thougnts  of  God  are  not  spiritual  thoughts, 
do  unaflFecting  Addresses  to  God  are  not  spiritual  addresses.  Well, 
then,  what  awakening  and  elevations  of  faith  and  love  have  we  ? 
What  strong  outflowings  of  our  souls  to  him  ?  What  indignation 
against  sinr  What  admirations  of  redeeming  grace?  How  low 
have  we  brought  our  corruptions  to  the  footstool  of  Christ,  to  be 
made  his  conquered  enemies?  How  straitly  have  we  clasped  our 
teith  about  the  cross  and  throne  of  Christ,  to  become  his  mtimate 
spouse?  Do  we  in  hearing  hang  upon  the  lips  of  Christ;  in 
prayer  take  hold  of  God,  and  will  not  let  him  go ;  in  confessions 
rend  the  caul  of  our  hearts,  and  indite  our  souls  before  him  with 
a  deep  humility?  Do  we  act  more  by  a  soaring  love  than  a  droop- 
ing fear?  So  far  as  our  spirits  are  servile,  so  far  they  are  legal 
and  carnal ;  so  much  as  they  are  free  and  spontaneous,  so  much 
they  are  evangelical  and  spiritual.  As  men  under  the  law  are  sub- 
ject to  the  constraint  of  "bondage  all  their  life-time"  (Heb.  ii.  15), 
in  all  their  worship;  so  under  the  gospel  they  are  imder  a  con- 
straint of  love  (2  Cor.  v.  14) :  how  then  are  believing  affections 
exercised,  which  are  alway  accompanied  with  holy  fear ;  a  fear  of 
his  goodness  that  admits  us  into  his  presence,  and  a  fear  to  oflTend 
him  in  our  act  of  worship  ?  So  much  as  we  have  of  forced  or 
feeble  aflfection,  so  much  we  have  of  carnality. 

4.  How  do  we  find  our  hearts  after  worsnip  ?  By  an  after  car- 
riage we  may  judge  of  the  spirituality  of  it. 

(1.)  How  are  we  as  to  inward  strength?  When  a  worship  is 
spiritually  performed,  grace  is  more  strengthened,  corruption  more 
mortified;  the  soul,  like  Samson  after  his  awakening,  goes  out 
with  a  renewed  strength ;  as  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by 
day,  that  is,  every  day  ;  so  it  is  renewed  in  every  worship.  Every 
shower  makes  the  grass  and  fruit  grow  in  good  ground  where  the 
root  is  good,  and  the  weeds  where  the  ground  is  naught;  the  more 
prepared  the  heart  is  to  obedience  in  other  duties  after  worship,  the 
more  evidence  there  is  that  it  hath  been  spiritual  in  the  exercise  of 
it.  It  is  the  end  of  God  in  every  dispensation,  as  in  that  of  John 
Baptist,  "  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord"  (Luke  i. 
17):  when  the  heart  is  by  worship  prepared  for  fresh  acts  of 
obedience,  and  hath  a  more  exact  watchfulness  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  sin.  As  carnal  men  after  worship  spreut  up  in  spiritual 
wickedness,  so  do  spiritual  worshippers  in  spintual  graces ;  spiritual 
fhdts  are  a  sign  of  a  spiritual  frame.  When  men  are  more  prone 
to  sin  aftx3r  duty,  it  is  a  sign  there  was  but  little  communion  with 
Qod  in  it;  and  a  greater  strength  of  sin,  because  such  an  act  is 
C(mtrary  to  the  end  of  worship  which  is  the  subduing  of  sin.  It 
is  a  sign  the  physic  hath  wrought  well,  when  the  stomach  hath  a 
better  appetite  to  its  appointed  food ;  and  worship  hath  been  wdl 
performeo,  when  we  have  a  stronger  inclination  to  other  acts  wdl 
pleasing  to  God^  and  a  more  sensible  distaste  of  those  temptations 
wo  too  mudi  relished  before.    It  is  a  sign  of  a  good  conooctioni 
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when  there  is  a  greater  strength  in  the  vitals  of  religion,  a  move 
eager  desire  to  know  Qod.  When  Moses  had  been  praying  to  Qod, 
and  prevailed  with  him,  he  puts  up  a  higher  request  to  '*  behold  his 
glory"  (Exod.  xxxiii.  13,  lo) :  when  the  appetite  stands  strong  to 
teller  discoveries  of  Qod,  it  is  a  sign  there  hath  been  a  spirituil 
converse  with  him. 

(2.)  How  is  it  especially  as  to  humility?  The  Pharisees'  wor* 
ship  was,  without  dispute,  carnal;  and  we  find  them  not  moie 
humble  after  all  their  devotions,  but  overgrown  with  more  weeds 
of  spiritual  pride ;  they  performed  them  as  their  nghteousnefli. 
What  men  dare  plead  before  God  in  his  day,  they  pleaa  before  Idm. 
in  their  hearts  in  their  dav ;  but  this  men  win  do  at  the  day  of 
judgment:  "We  have  propnesied  in  thy  name,"  &c,  (Matt.  vii.  21). 
They  show  what  tincture  their  services  left  upon  their  spirits; 
that  which  excludes  them  irom  any  acceptation  at  the  last  day, 
excludes  them  from  any  estimation  of  being  spiritual  in  this  day. 
The  carnal  worshippers  charge  God  with  injustice  in  not  rewarding 
them,  and  claim  an  acceptation  as  a  compensation  due  to  them 
(Isa.  Iviii.  3) :  "  Wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  souls,  and  thou 
takest  no  knowledge?"  A  spiritual  worshipper  looks  upon  his 
duties  with  shame,  as  well  as  he  doth  upon  his  sins  with  confusion; 
and  implores  the  mercy  of  God  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
In  Psalm  cxliii.  2,  the  prophet  David,  after  his  supplications,  b^ 
of  God  not  to  enter  into  judgment  with  him;  ana  acknowledges 
any  answer  that  God  should  give  him,  as  a  fruit  of  his  faithfulness 
to  his  promise,  and  not  the  merit  of  his  worship :  "  In  thy  faithful- 
ness answer  me,"  &c.  Whatsoever  springs  from  a  gracious  princi- 
ple, and  is  the  breath  of  the  Spirit,  leaves  a  man  more  humble ; 
whereas,  that  which  proceeds  from  a  stock  of  nature,  hath  the  true 
blood  of  nature  nmning  in  the  veins  of  it ;  viz.,  that  pride  whioh 
is  naturally  derived  from  Adam.  The  breathing  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  is,  in  everything,  to  conform  us  to  our  Redeemer ;  that  being 
tlie  main  work  of  his  office,  is  his  work  in  every  particular  chris- 
tian act  influenced  by  him.  Now  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  his  actions, 
was  an  exact  pattern  of  all  humility.  After  the  institution  and  cele- 
bration of  the  supper,  a  special  act  of  worship  in  the  church,  though 
he  had  a  sense  or  all  the  authority  his  Father  had  given  him,  yet  he 
"  humbles  himself  to  wash  his  cusciples'  feet"  (John  xiii.  2-i) ;  and 
after  his  sublime  prayer  (John  xvii.),  "He  himibles  himself  to  the  ' 
death,  and  offers  himself  to  his  murderers,  because  of  his  Father's 
pleasure.  (John  xviii.  1) :  "  When  he  had  spoken  those  words,  he 
went  over  the  brook  Kedron  into  the  garden."  What  is  the  end  of 
God  in  appointing  worship,  is  the  end  of  a  spiritual  heart  in  offer- 
ing it;  not  his  own  exaltation,  but  God's  glory.  Glorifying  the 
name  of  God  is  the  fruit  of  that  evangelical  worship  the  Gentiles 
were  in  time  to  give  to  God  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  9J :  "  All  nations  which 
thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee,  0  Lord,  and 
shall  gloiify  thy  name."  Let  us  examine,  then,  what  debasing  our- 
selves  there  is  m  a  sense  of  our  own  vileness.  and  distance  from  so 
C^OTkmsftSpiril    Self-denial  is  the  heart  of  all  gospel  grace.   Evaor 
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gelical,   spiritual  worship  cannot  be  without  the  ingredient  of  the 
main  evangelical  principle. 

(3.)  What  delight  is  there  after  it  ?  What  pleasure  is  there,  and 
what  is  the  object  of  that  pleasure  ?  Is  it  the  communion  we  have 
had  with  Go<l,  or  a  fluency  in  ourselves  ?  Is  it  something  which 
hath  touched  our  hearts,  or  tickled  our  fancies  ?  As  the  strength  of 
sin  is  known  by  the  delightful  thoughts  of  it  after  the  commission ; 
80  is  the  spirituaUty  of  duty,  by  the  object  of  our  delightful  remem- 
brance afl;er  the  performance.  It  was  a  sign  David  was  spiritual  in 
tiie  worship  of  God  in  the  tabernacle,  when  he  enjoyed  it,  because 
he  longed  for  the  spiritual  part  of  it,  when  he  was  exiled  fix)m  it ; 
his  desires  were  not  only  for  liberty  to  revisit  the  tabernacle,  but  to 
see  the  "  power  and  glory  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,"  as  he  had  seen 
it  before  (Ps.  Ixiii.  2) :  his  desires  for  it  could  not  have  been  so 
ardent,  if  his  reflection  upon  what  had  past  had  not  been  delightful ; 
nor  could  his  soul  be  poured  out  in  him,  for  the  want  of  such  op- 

S>rtunities,  if  the  remembrance  of  the  converse  he  had  had  with 
od,  had  not  been  accompanied  with  a  delightful  relish  (Ps.  xlii.  4). 
Let  us  examine  what  dehght  we  find  in  our  spirits  after  worship. 

Use  in.  is  of  comfort.  And  it  is  very  comfortable  to  consider, 
that  the  smallest  worship  with  the  heart  and  spirit,  flowing  fjx)m  a 
principle  of  grace,  is  more  acceptable  than  the  most  pompous  vene- 
ration ;  yea,  if  the  oblation  were  as  precious  as  the  whole  circuit  of 
heaven  and  earth  without  it.  That  God  that  values  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  to  any  as  his  disciple,  wUl  value  a  sincere  service  above 
a  costly  sacrifice.  God  hath  his  eye  upon  them  that  honor  his  nature ; 
he  would  not  "  seek  such  to  worship  him,"  if  he  did  not  intend  to 
accept  such  a  worship  from  them  ;  when  we  therefore  invoke  him, 
and  praise  him,  which  are  the  prime  parts  of  religion,  he  will  re- 
ceive it  as  a  sweet  savor  from  us,  and  overlook  infirmities  mixed 
with  the  graces.  The  great  matter  of  discomfort,  and  that  which 
makes  us  question  the  spirituality  of  worship,  is  the  many  starts  of 
our  spirits,  and  rovings  to  other  things.     For  answer  to  which, 

1.  It  is  to  be  confessed  that  these  starts  are  natural  to  us.  Who 
is  free  from  them  ?  We  bear  in  our  bosoms  a  nest  of  turbulent 
thoughts,  which,  like  busy  gnats,  will  be  buzzing  about  us  while  we 
are  in  our  most  inward  and  spiritual  converses.  Many  wild  beast» 
lurk  in  a  man's  heart,  as  in  a  close  and  covert  wood,  and  scarce  dis- 
cover themselves  but  at  our  solemn  worship.  No  duty  so  holy,  no 
worship  so  spiritual,  that  can  wholly  privilege  us  from  them ;  they 
will  jog  us  in  our  most  weighty  emplo;^ments,  that,  as  God  said  to 
Cain,  sin  lies  at  the  door,  and  enters  in,  ^d  makes  a  riot  in  our 
souls.  As  it  is  said  of  wicked  men,  "  they  cannot  sleep"  for  multi- 
tude of  thoughts  (Eccles.  v.  12) ;  so  it  may  be  of  many  a  good  man, 
he  cannot  worship  for  multitude  of  thoughts ;  there  will  be  starts, 
and  more  in  our  religious  than  natural  employments ;  it  is  natural  to 
man.  Some  therefore  think,  the  bells  tiea  to  Aaron's  garments,  be- 
tween the  pomegranates,  were  to  warn  the  people,  ana  recall  their 
fugitive  mmds  to  the  present  service,  when  they  heard  the  sound  of 
them,  upon  the  least  motion  of  the  high-priest  The  sacrifice  of 
Abraliam,  the  fitther  or  the  faithfrd,  was  not  exempt  from  the  fi>wla 
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ijecking  at  it  (Gen.  xv.  11).  Zechariah  liimself  was  drowsy  in  the 
midst  of  his  visions,  which  being  more  amazing,  might  cause  a 
heavenly  intentness  (Zecfa.  iv.  1):  "  The  angel  that  talked  with  me, 
came  again  and  awaked  me,  as  a  man  is  awaJsed  out  of  sleep.''  He 
had  been  roused  up  before,  but  he  was  ready  to  drop  down  again ; 
his  heart  was  gone,  till  the  angel  jogged  him.  Wo  may  complam  of 
such  imaginations,  as  Jeremiah  doth  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
(Lam.  iv.  19V  Our  persecutors  are  swifter  than  eagles ;  they  light 
upon  us  witn  as  much  speed  as  eagles  upon  a  carcass ;  they  pursue 
us  upon  the  mountain  of  divine  institutions,  and  they  lay  wait  for  us 
in  the  wilderness,  in  our  retired  addresses  to  God.  And  this  will  be 
so  while, 

(1.)  There  is  natural  corruption  in  us.  There  are  in  a  godly  maa 
two  contrary  principles,  flesh  and  spirit,  which  endeavor  to  hindOT 
one  another  s  acts,  and  are  alway  stirring  upon  the  offensive  or  de- 
fensive part  (Gal.  v.  17).  There  is  a  body  of  death,  continually  ex- 
haling its  noisome  vapors :  it  is  a  body  of  death  in  our  worship,  as 
well  as  in  our  natures ;  it  snaps  our  resolutions  asunder  (Bom.  vii. 
19) ;  it  hinders  us  in  the  doing  good,  and  contradicts  our  wills  in  the 
stirring  up  evil.  This  corruption  being  seated  in  all  the  faculties, 
and  a  constant  domestic  in  them,  has  the  greater  opportunity  to 
trouble  us,  since  it  is  by  those  faculties  that  wo  spiritually  transact 
with  God ;  and  it  stirs  more  in  the  time  of  religious  exercises,  though 
it  be  in  part  mortified ;  as  a  wounded  beast,  though  tired,  will  rage 
and  strive  to  its  utmost,  when  the  enemy  is  about  to  fetch  a  blow  at 
it.  All  duties  of  worship  tend  to  the  wounding  of  corruption  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  to  feel  the  striving  of  sin  to  defend  itself  and  offend 
us,  when  we  have  our  arma  in  our  hands  to  mortify  it,  that  the  blow 
may 'be  diverted  which  is  directed  against  it.  The  apostles  had  as- 
pirmg  thoughts ;  and  being  persuaded  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  ex- 
\yected  a  grandeur  in  it ;  and  though  we  find  some  appearance  of  it 
at  other  times,  as  when  they  were  casting  out  devils,  and  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  their  Master,  he  gives  them  a  kind  of  a  check  (Luke 
X.  20),  intimating  that  there  was  some  k'md  of  evil  in  their  rejoicing 
upon  that  account ;  yet  this  never  swelled  so  high,  as  to  break  out 
into  a  quarrel  who  should  be  greatest,  until  they  had  the  most  solemn 
ordinance,  the  Lord's  supper,  to  quell  it  (Luke  xxii.  24).  Our  cor- 
ruption is  like  lime,  which  discovers  not  its  fire  by  any  smoke  or 
heat,  till  you  cast  water,  the  enemy  of  fire,  upon  it ;  neither  doth 
our  natural  corruption  rage  so  much,  as  when  we  are  using  means  to 
quench  and  destroy  it. 

(2.)  While  there  is  a  devil,  and  we  in  his  precinct.  As  he  accuseth 
us  to  God,  so  he  disturbs  us  in  ourselves ;  he  is  a  bold  spirit,  and 
loves  to  intrude  himself  when  we  are  conversing  with  God :  we  read, 
that  when  the  angels  presented  themselves  before  God,  Satan  comes 
among  them  (Job  L  6).  Motions  from  Satan  will  thrust  themselves 
in  witn  our  most  raised  and  angelical  frames ;  he  loves  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  our  spirits  from  God ;  he  acts  but  after  the  old  rate ;  he 
from  tne  first  envied  God  an  obedience  from  man^  and  envied  man 
the  &lieity  of  communion  with  God ;  be  is  unwilling  God  should 
ium  Hifc hrninr ;of vwoiahip^  md  that  we  ahouldhave  the  fruit  of  it ; 
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he  hath  himself  lost  it,  and  therefore  is  unwilling  we  should  enjoy 
it ;  and  being  subtle,  he  knows  how  to  make  impressions  upon  us 
'Suitable  to  our  inbred  corruptions,  and  assault  us  in  the  weakest 
part.  He  knows  all  the  avenues  to  get  within  us  (as  he  did  in  the 
temptation  of  Eve),  and  being  a  spirit,  he  wants  not  a  power  to  dart 
them  immediatelv  upon  our  fancy ;  and  being  a  spirit,  and  therefore 
active  and  nimble,  he  can  shoot  those  darts  faster  than  our  weakness 
can  beat  them  off.  He  is  diligent  also,  and  watcheth  for  his  prey, 
and  seeks  to  devour  our  services  as  well  as  our  souls,  and  snatcn  our 
best  morsels  from  us.  We  know  he  mixed  himself  with  our  Saviour's 
retirements  in  the  wilderness,  and  endeavored  to  fly-blow  his  holy 
converse  with  his  Father  in  the  preparation  to  his  mediatory  work. 
Satan  is  God's  ape,  and  imitates  the  Spirit  in  the  office  of  a  remem- 
brancer ;  as  the  opirit  brings  good  thoughts  and  divine  promises  to 
mind,  to  quicken  our  worship,  so  the  devil  brings  evu  things  to 
mind,  and  endeavors  to  fasten  them  in  our  souls  to  disturb  us ;  and 
though  all  the  foolish  starts  we  have  in  worship  are  not  purely  his 
issue,  yet  being  of  kin  to  him,  he  claps  his  hands,  and  sets  them  on 
like  so  many  mastiflfe,  to  tear  the  service  in  pieces.  And  both  those 
distractions,  which  arise  from  our  own  corruption  and  from  Satan, 
are  most  rife  in  worship,  when  we  are  imder  some  pressing  affliction. 
This  seems  to  be  David's  case,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  when  in  ver.  11  he  pravs 
God  to  unite  his  heart  to  fear  and  worship  his  name ;  he  seems  to  do 
under  some  affliction,  or  fear  of  his  enemies :  "  O  free  me  from  those 
distractions  of  spirit,  and  those  passions  which  arise  in  mv  soul,  upon 
considering  the  designs  of  my  enemies  against  me,  ana  press  upon 
me  in  my  addresses  to  thee,  and  attendances  on  thee."  Job  also  in 
his  affliction  complains  (Job  xvii.  11)  that  "  his  purposes  were  broken 
off;"  he  could  not  make  an  even  thread  of  thoughts  and  resolutions ; 
they  were  frequently  snapt  asunder,  like  rotten  yam  when  one  is 
winding  it  up.  Good  men  and  spiritual  worshippers  have  lain  under 
this  trouble.  Though  they  are  a  sign  of  weakness  of  grace,  or  some 
obstructions  in  the  acting  of  strong  grace,  yet  they  are  not  alway 
evidences  of  a  want  of  grace ;  what  ariseth  from  our  own  corrup- 
tion, is  to  be  matter  of  humiliation  and  resistance ;  what  ariseth  from 
Satan,  should  edge  our  minds  to  a  noble  conqiiest  of  them.  If  the 
apostle  did  comfort  himself  with  his  disapproving  of  what  rose  from 
the  natural  spring  of  sin  within  him,  with  his  consent  to  the  law,  and 
dissent  from  nis  lust ;  and  charges  it  not  upon  himself,  but  upon  the 
sin  that  dwelt  in  him,  with  which  he  had  broken  off  the  former 
league,  and  was  resolved  never  to  enter  into  amity  with  it ;  by  the 
same  reason  we  may  comfort  ourselves,  if  such  thoughts  are  unde- 
lighted  in,  and  alienate  not  our  hearts  from  the  worship  of  Gkxi  by 
.  ail  their  busy  intrusions  to  interrupt  us. 

2.  These  distractions  (not  allowed)  may  be  occasions,  by  an  holv 
improvement,  to  make  our  hearts  more  spiritual  after  worship,  though 
they  disturb  us  in  it,  by  answering  those  ends  for  which  we  may  sup- 
pose God  permits  them  to  invade  us.    And  that  is, 

First,  When  they  are  occasions  to  humble  us, 

(1.)  For  OUT  carria^  in  the  particular  worship.  There  is  nothing 
80  dangeroufl  as  spiritual  pride;  it  deprived  dcVils  and  men  of  ^ 
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presence  of  God,  and  will  hinder  ns  of  the  influence  of  God.  If  we 
nad  had  raised  and  uninterrunted  motions  in  worship,  we  should  be 
apt  to  be  lifted  up ;  and  the  devil  stands  ready  to  tempt  us  to  self- 
confidence.  You  know  how  it  was  with  Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-7) ;  his 
buffetings  were  occasions  to  render  him  more  spiritual  than  his  rap- 
tures, because  more  humble.  God  suffers  those  wanderings,  starts, 
and  distractions,  to  prevent  our  spiritual  pride ;  which  is  as  a  worm 
at  the  root  of  spiritual  worship,  and  mind  us  of  the  dusty  fiume  of 
our  spirits,  how  easily  they  are  blown  away;  as  he  sends  sickness  to 

1)ut  us  in  mind  of  the  shortness  of  our  breath,  and  the  easiness  to 
ose  it.  God  would  make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves  in  his  presence ; 
that  we  may  own,  that  what  is  good  in  any  duty,  is  merely  fipom  his 
grace  and  Spirit,  and  not  from  ourselves ;  that  with  Paul  we  may 
cry  out,  "  By  grace  we  are  what  we  are,"  and  by  grace  we  do  what 
we  do ;  we  may  be  hereby  made  sensible,  that  God  can  alway  find 
something  in  our  exactest  worship,  as  a  ground  of  denying  us  the 
successful  fruit  of  it.  K  we  cannot  stand  upon  our  duties  for  salva- 
tion, what  can  we  bottom  upon  in  ourselves  r  If  therefore  they  are 
occasions  to  make  us  out  of  love  with  any  righteousness  of  our  own, 
to  make  us  break  our  hearts  for  them,  because  we  cannot  keep  them 
out ;  if  we  mourn  for  them  as  our  sins,  and  count  them  our  great 
afflictions,  we  have  attained  that  brokenness  which  is  a  choice  ingre- 
dient in  a  spiritual  sacrifice.  Though  we  have  been  disturbed  by 
them,  yet  we  are  not  robbed  of  the  success ;  we  may  behold  an 
answer  of  our  worship  in  our  himiiliation,  in  spite  of  all  of  them. 

(2.)  For  the  baseness  of  our  nature.  These  unsteady  motions  help 
us  to  discern  that  heap  of  vermin  that  breeds  in  our  nature.  Would 
any  man  think  he  had  such  an  averseness  to  his  Creator  and  Bene* 
&ctor ;  such  an  unsuitableness  to  him ;  such  an  estrangedness  firom 
him,  were  it  not  for  his  inspection  into  his  distracted  frame?  God 
suffers  this  to  hang  over  us  as  a  rod  of  correction,  to  discover  and  fetoh 
out  the  folly  of  our  hearts.  Could  we  imagine  our  natures  so  highly 
contrary  to  that  God  who  is  so  infinitely  amiable,  so  desirable  an 
object ;  or  that  there  should  be  so  much  folly  and  madness  in  thfe 
heart,  as  to  draw  back  from  God  in  those  services  whicTi  God  hath 
appointed  as  pipes  throuffh  which  to  communicate  his  grace,  to  con- 
vey himself  his  love  and  goodness  to  the  creature  ?  If,  therefore, 
we  have  a  deep  sense  of,  and  birong  reflections  upon  our  base  natuiei 
and  bewail  that  mass  of  averseness  which  lies  there,  and  that  fulnesB 
of  irreverence  towards  the  God  of  our  mercies,  the  object  of  our 
worship,  it  is  a  blessed  improvement  of  our  wanderings  and  diver- 
fiiona.  Certainly,  if  any  Israelite  had  brought  a  lame  and  rotten 
lamb  to  be  sacriiiced  to  God,  and  afterward  had  bewailed  it,  and  laid 
open  his  heart  to  God  in  a  sensible  and  humble  confession  of  it,  that 
repentance  had  been  a  better  sacrifice,  and  more  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  than  if  he  had  brought  a  sound  and  a  living  ofiering. 

Secondly,  When  they  are  occasions  to  make  us  prize  duties  of 
worship.  When  we  argue,  as  rationally  we  may,  that  they  are  of 
singalar  use,  since  our  corrupt  hearts  and  a  malicious  devil  doth 
duefly  endeavor  to  hinder  us  fromr  them,  and  that  we  find  we  have 
not  those  gadding  thoughts  when  we  are  upon  worldly  busineM^  or 
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upon  any  sinful  design  which  maj  dishonor  God  and  wound  our 
aouls.  This  is  a  sign  sin  and  Satan  dislike  worship,  for  he  is  too 
Bubtle  a  spirit  to  oppose  that  which  would  further  his  kingdom.  As 
it  is  an  argument  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  because  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  doth  so  much  oppose  it,  so  it  is  a  ground  to 
believe  the  profitableness  and  excellency  of  worship,  because  Satan  and 
OUT  own  imruly  hearts  do  so  much  interrupt  us  in  it :  if,  therefore, 
we  make  this  use  of  our  cross-steps  in  worship,'  to  have  a  greater 
value  for  such  duties,  more  affections  to  them,  and  desires  to  be  fre- 

auent  in  them,  our  hearts  are  growing  spiritual  under  the  weights 
lat  would  depress  them  to  carnality. 

Thirdly,  Wnen  we  take  a  rise  from  hence,  to  have  heavenly  admi- 
xations  of  the  graciousness  of  God,  that  he  should  pity  and  pardon 
80  many  slight  addresses  to  him,  and  give  any  gracious  returns  to 
us.  Though  men  have  foolish  rangings  every  day,  and  in  every 
duty,  yet  free  grace  is  so  tender  as  not  to  punish  them  (Gen.  viii.  21): 
"And  the  Lord  smelt  a  sweet  savor;  and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart, 
I  will  not  curse  the  ground  for  man's  sake,  for  the  imagination  of 
man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."  It  is  observable,  that  this  was 
just  after  a  sacrifice  which  Noah  offered  to  God  (ver.  20):  but  prob- 
ably not  without  infirmities  common  to  human  nature,  which  may 
be  grounded  upon  the  reason  Grod  gives,  that  though  he  had  destroyed 
ihe  earth  before,  because  of  the  "evil  of  man's  imaginations"  (Gen. 
yi.  5>\  he  still  found  evil  imaginations ;  he  doth  not  say  in  the  heart 
of  Cham,  or  others  of  Noah's  fisanily,  but  in  man's  heart,  including 
Noah  also,  who  had  both  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  former 
world,  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  nis  own  preservation,  before  his 
jeyes ;  yet  God  saw  evil  imaginations  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man, 
andHhough  it  were  so,  yet  he  would  be  merciful.  If,  therefore,  we 
can,  after  finding  our  hearts  so  vagrant  in  worship,  have  real  frames 
of  thankfulness  that  Gpd  hath  spared  us,  and  be  heightened  in  our 
admirations  at  God's  giving  us  any  fruit  of  such  a  distracted  worship, 
we  take  advantage  from  them  to  be  raised  into  an  evangelical  frame, 
which  consists  in  the  humble  acknowledgments  of  the  grace  of  God. 
When  David  takes  a  review  of  those  tumultuous  passions  which  had 
ruffled  his  mind,  and  possessed  him  with  unbelievmg  notions  of  God 
in  the  persons  of  his  prophets  (Ps.  cxvi.  11),  how  high  doth  his  soul 
mount  in  astonishment  and  tnankfulness  to  God  for  his  mercy  I 
(ver.  12.)  Notwithstanding  his  distrust,  God  didgraciouslv  perform 
his  promise,  and  answer  hS  desire :  then  it  is,  "What  shall  I  render 
to  the  Lord?"  His  heart  was  more  affected  for  it,  because  it  had 
been  so  passionate  in  former  distrusts.  It  is  indeed  a  groxmd  of 
.wondering  at  the  patience  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  he  should  guide 
our  hearts  when,  they  are  so  apt  to  start  out,  as  it  is  the  patience  of 
«  master  to  guide  the  hand  of  his  scholar,  while  he  mixes  his  writing 
with  many  blots.  It  is  not  one  or  two  infirmities  the  Spirit  helps  ua 
in,  and  helps  jover,  but  many  (Bom.  viii.  26).  It  is  a  sign  of  a  spirit- 
ual heart,  when  he  can  take  a  rise  to  bless  God  for  the  renewing  and 
blowing  up  his  affections,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  incursions  from 
Satan  to  tbeco^atrary,  ana  the  readiness  of  the  heart  too  much  to 
oomply  with  them.  , 
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Fourthly,  When  we  take  occasion  from  thence  to  prize  the  media. 
tion  of  Christ.  The  more  distractions  jog  ns,  the  more  need  we 
should  see  of  going  out  to  a  Saviour  oy  faith.  One  part  of  our 
Saviour's  office  is  to  stand  between  us  and  the  infirmities  of  our  wor- 
ship. As  he  is  an  advocate,  he  presents  our  services,  and  pleads  for 
thorn  and  us  (1  John  ii.  1),  for  the  sins  of  our  duties,  as  well  as  jfep 
our  other  sins.  Jesus  Clirist  is  an  High-priest,  appointed  by  Grod  to 
take  away  the  "iniquities  of  our  holy  things,"  which  was  typified  by 
Aaron's  plate  upon  his  mitre  (Exod.  xxviii.  36,  38).  Were  there  no 
imperfections,  were  there  no  creeping  up  of  those  frogs  into  our 
minds,  we  should  think  our  worship  might  merit  acceptance  with 
God  upon  its  own  account ;  but  if  we  behold  our  own  weakneea^ 
that  not  a  tear,  a  groan,  a  sigh,  is  so  pure,  but  must  have  Christ  to 
make  it  entertainable ;  that  there  is  no  worship  without  those  blem- 
ishes ;  and  upon  this,  throw  all  our  services  into  the  arms  of  Ghrigt 
for  acceptance,  and  solicit  him  to  put  his  merits  in  the  front,  to  make 
our  ciphers  appear  valuable ;  it  is  a  spiritual  act,  the  design  of  Gtod 
in  the  gospel  being  to  advance  the  honor  and  mediation  of  his  Son. 
That  is  a  spiritual  and  evangelical  act  which  answers  the  evangelical 
design,  liie  design  of  Satan,  and  our  own  corruption  is  defeatedj 
when  those  interruptions  make  us  run  swifter,  and  take  fiister  hold 
on  the  High-priest  who  is  to  present  our  worship  to  God,  and  our 
own  souls  receive  comfort  thereby.  Christ  had  temptations  offered 
to  him  by  the  devil  in  his  wilderness  retirement,  that,  fix)m  an 
experimental  knowledge,  he  might  be  able  more  **  compassionately 
to  succor  us"  (Heb.  ii.  18);  we  have  such  assaults  in  our  retired  wor- 
ship especially,  that  we  may  be  able  more  highly  to  value  him  and 
his  mediation. 

3.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  by  those  interruptions  and 
starts  of  our  hearts. 

(1.)  If  we  find  in  ourselves  a  strong  resistance  of  them.  The  fleah 
will  DC  lusting ;  that  cannot  be  hindered ;  yet  if  we  do  not  ftdfil  the 
lusts  of  it,  rise  up  at  its  command,  and  go  about  its  work,  we  may 
be  said  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  (Gal.  v.  16,  17):  we  "walk  in  the 
Spirit,"  if  we  "fulfil  not  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,^'  though  there  be  a 
lusting  of  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit ;  so  we  worship  in  the  Spirit^ 
though  there  be  carnal  thoughts  arising  if  we  do  not  fulfil  them ; 
though  the  stirring  of  them  discovers  some  contrariety  in  us  to  God,. 
yet  tne  resistance  manifests  that  there  is  a  principle  of  contrariety  in 
us  to  them ;  that  as  there  is  something  of  flesh  that  lusts  against  the 

ririt,  so  there  is  something  of  spirit  in  worship  which  lusts  againifc 

le  flesh :  we  must  take  heed  of  omitting  worship,  because  of  such 
inroads,  and  lying  down  in  the  mire  of  a  total  neglect.  If  our  spirite 
are  made  more  lively  and  vigorous  against  them ;  if  those  cold  vapow 
which  have  risen  from  our  hearts  make  us,  like  a  spring  in  the  midafc 
of  the  cold  earth,  more  warm,  there  is,  in  this  case,  more  reason  for 
ns  to  bless  God,  than  to  be  discouraged.  God  looks  upon  it  as  the 
disease,  not  the  wilfulness  of  our  nature ;  as  the  weakness  of  the 
fleshf  not  the  willingness  of  the  spirit.  If  we  would  shut  the  docw » 
upon  them,  it  seems  they  are  im welcome  company ;  men  do  not  u^ 
to  lock  their  doors  upon  those  they  love ;  if  they  break  in  and  db:/ 
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imb  US  with  their  impertinences,  we  need  not  be  discomforted,  unless 
we  give  them  a  share  in  our  affections,  and  turn  our  back  upon  Grod 
to  entertain  them ;  if  their  presence  makes  us  sad,  their  flight  would 
make  us  joyful. 

(2.)  If  we  find  ourselves  excited  to  a  stricter  watch  over  our 
hearts  against  them ;  as  travellers  will  be  careful  when  they  come  to 

I)laces  wnere  they  have  been  robbed  before,  that  they  be  not  so  casi- 
y  surprised  again.  We  should  not  only  lament  when  we  have  had 
such  foolish  imaginations  in  worship  breaking  in  upon  us,  but  also 
bless  God  that  we  have  had  no  more,  since  we  have  hearts  so  fruit- 
ftd  of  weeds.  We  should  give  God  the  glory  when  we  find  our 
hearts  preserved  from  these  intruders,  and  not  boast  of  ourselves, 
but  return  him  our  praise  for  the  watch  and  guard  he  kept  over  us, 
to  preserve  us  from  such  thieves.  Let  us  not  be  discomforted; 
for  as  the  greatness  of  our  sins,  upon  our  turning  to  God,  is  no  hin- 
drance to  our  justification,  because  it  doth  not  depend  upon  our  con- 
version as  the  meritorious  cause,  but  upon  the  infinite  value  of  our 
Saviour's  satisfaction,  which  reaches  the  greatest  sins  as  well  as  the 
least ;  so  the  multitude  of  our  bewailed  distractions  in  worship  are 
not  a  hindrance  to  our  acceptation,  because  of  the  uncontrollable 
power  of  Christ's  intercession. 

Use  IV.  is  for  exhortation.  Since  spiritual  worship  is  due  to  God, 
and  the  Father  seeks  such  to  worship  nim,  how  much  should  we  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  the  desire  and  order  of  God,  and  act  conformable 
to  the  law  of  our  creation  and  the  love  of  redemption  I  Our 
end  must  be  the  same  in  worship  which  was  God's  end  in  crea- 
tion and  redemption ;  to  glorify  his  name,  set  forth  his  perfections, 
and  be  rendered  fit,  as  creatures  and  redeemed  ones,  to  partake  of 
that  grace  which  is  the  fruit  of  worship.  An  evangelical  dispensa- 
tion requires  a  spiritual  homage ;  to  neglect,  therefore,  either  the 
matter  or  manner  of  gospel  duties,  is  to  put  a  slight  upon  gospel 
privileges.  The  manner  of  duty  is  ever  of  more  value  than  the 
matter ;  the  scarlet  dye  is  more  precious  than  the  cloth  tinctured 
with  it.  God  respects  more  the  disposition  of  the  sacrificer  than  the 
multitude  of  the  sacrifices.  <i  The  solemn  feasts  appointed  by  God 
were  but  dung  as  managed  by  the  Jews  (Mai.  ii.  8).  The  heart 
is  often  welcome  without  the  body,  but  the  body  never  grateful 
without  the  heart.  The  inward  acts  of  the  spirit  require  nothing 
fiom  without  to  constitute  them  good  in  themselves ;  out  the  out- 
ward acts  of  devotion  require  inward  acts  to  render  them  savory  to 
Ck)d.  As*  the  goodness  of  outward  acts  consists  not  in  the  acts  them- 
selves, so  the  acceptableness  of  them  results  not  from  the  acts  them- 
selves, but  from  the  inward  frame  animating  and  quickening  those 
aelB,  as  blood  and  spirits  running  through  the  vems  of  a  auty  to 
maike  it  a  living  service  in  the  sight  of  God.  Imperfections  in  wor- 
ship hinder  not  God's  acceptation  of  it,  if  the  heart,  spirited  by 
glace,  be  there  to  make  it  a  sweet  savor.  The  stench  of  burning 
neah  and  fat  in  the  legal  sacrifices  might  render  them  noisome  to  the 
outward  senses;  but  God  smelt  a  sweet  savor  in  them,  as  they 
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respected  Christ  When  the  heaxt  and  spirit  are  offered  up  to  God, 
it  may  be  a  savoiy  duty,  though  attended  with  unsavory  imperfeo* 
tions ;  but  a  thousand  sacrifices  without  a  stamp  of  faith,  a  thousand 
spiritual  duties  with  an  habitual  carnality,  are  no  better  than  steudi 
with  God.  The  heart  must  be  purged,  as  well  as  the  temple  was  by 
our  Saviour,  of  the  thieves  that  would  rob  God  of  his  due  worship. 
Antiquity  had  some  temples  wherein  it  was  a  crime  to  bring  any 
gold ;  therefore  those  that  came  to  worship  laid  their  gold  aside  be- 
fore they  went  into  the  temple.  We  should  lay  aside  our  worldly 
and  trading  thoughts  before  we  address  to  worship  (Isa.  xxvi.  9) : 
"  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early."  Let  not  our 
minds  be  gadding  abroad,  and  exiled  from  God  and  themselves.  It 
will  be  thus  when  the  "  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  Ins  name,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  him"  (ver.  8).  When  he  hath  given  so  great  and  ad- 
mirable a  gift  as  that  of  his  Son,  in  whom  are  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  righteousness,  peace,  and  pardon  of  sin,  we  should 
manage  the  remembrance  of  nis  name  in  worship  with  the  closest 
unitedness  of  heart,  and  the  most  spiritual  affections.  The  motion 
of  the  spirit  is  the  first  act  in  religion ;  to  this  we  are  obliged  in 
every  act.  The  devil  requires  the  spirit  of  his  votaries ;  should  God 
have  a  less  dedication  than  the  devil  ? 

Motives  to  back  this  exhortation. 

I.  Not  to  give  G^d  our  spirit  is  a  great  sin.  It  is  a  mockery  of 
God,  not  worship,  contempt,  not  adoration,  whatever  our  outward  fer- 
vency or  protestations  may  be.'  Every  alienation  of  our  hearts  from 
him  IS  a  real  scorn  put  upon  him.  The  acts  of  the  soul  are  real,  and 
more  the  acts  of  the  man  than  the  acts  of  the  body ;  because  they 
are  the  acts  of  the  choicest  part  of  man,  and  of  that  which  is  the  fir»t 
spring  of  all  bodily  motions ;  it  is  the  ^oyoi  ifdmOeTo;^  the  internal  speech 
whereby  we  must  speak  with  God.  To  give  him,  therefore,  only  an 
external  form  of  worship  without  the  life  of  it,  is  a  taking  his  name 
in  vain.  We  mock  him,  when  we  mind  not  what  we  are  speaking 
to  him^  or  what  he  is  speaking  to  us ;  when  the  motions  of  our  hearts 
are  contrary  to  the  motions  oi  our  tongues ;  when  we  do  anything 
before  him  slovenly,  impudently,  or  rashly.  As  in  a  lutimst  it  is 
absurd  to  sing  one  tune  and  play  another ;  so  it  is  a  foul  thing  to  tell 
God  one  thing  with  our  lips,  and  think  another  with  our  hearts.  It 
is  a  sin  like  that  the  apostle  chargeth  the  heathens  with  (Rom.  i.  28): 
"  They  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  Their  stomacns 
are  sick  while  they  are  upon  any  duty,  and  never  leave  working' till 
they  have  thrown  up  all  the  spiritual  part  of  worship,  and  rid  them- 
selves of  the  thoughts  of  God,  which  are  as  im welcome  and  trouble* 
some  guests  to  them.  When  men  behave  themselves  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  if  God  were  not  God,  they  do  not  only  de&me  him,  but  deny 
him,  and  violate  the  unchangeable  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature. 

1.  It  is  against  the  majesty  of  God,  when  we  have  not  awftil 
thoughts  of  that  great  Majesty  to  whom  we  address ;  when  our  souto 
cleave  not  to  him  when  we  petition  him  in  prayer,  or  when  he  givei 
out  his  orders  to  us  in  his  Word.  It  is  a  contempt  of  the  majestr 
of  a  prince,  if,  whilst  he  is  speaking  to  us,  we  listen  not  to  him  with 

KoQ  TaUt  protestatio  contra  fiiotam,**  is  a  rule  in  the  dyil  law. 
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reverence  and  attention,  but  turn  our  backs  on  biniy  to  plaj  witii 
one  of  his  hounds,  or  talk  with  a  beggar ;  or  while  we  speak  to 
him,  to  rake  in  a  dunghilL  Solomon  adviseth  us  to  "keep  our  foot 
when  we  go  to  the  house  of  God"  (Eccles.  v.  1).  Our  affec- 
tions should  be  steady,  and  not  slip  away  again ;  why  ?  (ver.  2]  be- 
cause "God  is  in  heaven,"  &c.  He  is  a  God  of  majesty ;  earthly,  dirty 
frames  are  unsuitable  to  the  God  of  heaven ;  low  spirits  are  un- 
suitable to  the  Most  High.  We  would  not  bring  our  mean  servants 
or  dirty  dogs  into  a  prince's  presence  chamber ;  yet  we  bring  not 
only  our  worldly,  but  our  profane  affections  into  God's  presence. 
We  give  in  this  case  those  services  to  God  which  our  Governor 
would  think  unworthy  of  him  (Mai.  L  8).  The  more  excellent  and 
glorious  God  is,  the  greater  contempt  of  him  it  is  to  suffer  such  fool- 
ish affections  to  be  competitors  with  him  for  our  hearts.  It  is  a  scorn 
put  upon  him  to  converse  with  a  creature,  while  we  are  dealing  with 
nim ;  but  a  greater  to  converse  in  our  thoughts  and  fiincies  with  some 
sordid  lust,  which  is  most  hateful  to  him  ;  and  the  more  aggravation 
it  attracts,  in  that  we  are  to  apprehend  him  the  most  glorious  object 
sitting  upon  his  throne  in  time  of  worship,  and  ourselves  standing  as 
vile  creatures  before  him,  supplicating  for  our  lives,  and  the  convey- 
ance of  grace  and  mercy  to  our  souls ;  as  if  a  grand  mutineer,  in- 
stead of  humbly  begging  the  pardon  of  his  offended  prince,  should 
present  his  petition  not  only  scribbled  and  blotted,  but  besmeared 
with  some  loathsome  excrement.  It  is  unbecomiog  both  the  majesty 
of  God,  and  the  worship  itself,  to  present  him  with  a  picture  instead. 
of  a  substance,  and  bring  a  world  of  nasty  affections  in  our  hearts, 
and  ridiculous  toys  in  our  heads  before  him,  and  worship  with  indis- 
posed and  heedless  souls.  He  is  a  great  King  (Mai.  i*  14) :  therefore 
address  to  him  with  fear  and  reverence. 

2.  It  is  against  the  life  of  (Jod.  Is  a  dead  worship  proportioned 
to  a  living  God  ?  The  separation  of  heavenly  affections  from  our 
souls  before  God,  makes  them  as  much  a  carcass  in  his  sight,  as  the 
divorce  of  the  soul  makes  the  body  a  carcass.  When  the  affections 
are  separated,  worship  is  no  longer  worship,  but  a  dead  offering,  a 
lifeless  bulk ;  for  the  essence  and  spirit  of  worship  is  departed. 
Though  the  soul  be  present  with  the  body  in  a  way  of  information, 
yet  it  is  not  present  m  a  way  of  affection,  and  this  is  the  worst ;  for 
It  is  not  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  informing  that  doth  separate 
a  man  from  God,  but  the  removal  of  our  affections  from  him.  K  a 
man  pretend  an  application  to  God,  and  sleep  and  snore  all  the  time, 
without  question  such  a  one  did  not  worship.  In  a  careless  worship 
the  heart  is  morally  dead  while  the  eyes  are  open :  the  heart  of  the 

Souse  (Cant.  v.  2)  waked  while  her  eyes  slept ;  and  our  hearts^  on 
e  contrary,  sleep  while  our  eyes  wake.  Our  blessed  Saviour  hath 
died  to  purge  our  consciences  fix)m  dead  works  and  frames,  that  we 
may  serve  tne  living  God  (Heb.  ix.  14^ ;  to  serve  God  as  a  God  of 
Kfe.  David's  soul  cried  and  fainted  lor  God  under  this  considera- 
tion (Ps.  xlii.  2) ;  but  to  present  our  bodies  without  our  spirits,  is 
such  a  usage  of  Gk)d,  that  miplies  he  is  a  dead  image,  not  worthy  of 
any  but  a  dead  and  heartless  service,  like  one  of  those  idols  the 
Fiudmist  speaks  of  (Ps.  cxv.  6),  that  have  "  eyes,  and  see  not ;  ears, 
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ana  hear  not;*^  no  life  in  it  Though  it  be  not  an  objective  idolatry, 
because  the  worship  is  directed  to  the  true  God ;  yet  I  may  call  it  a 
subjective  idolatry  in  regard  of  the  frame,  fit  only  to  be  presented  to 
some  senseless  stock.  We  intimate  God  to  be  no  better  uian  an  idol, 
and  to  have  no  more  knowledge  of  us  and  insight  into  us,  than  an 
idol  can  have.  If  we  did  believe  him  to  be  the  living  God,  we 
durst  not  come  before  him  with  services  so  unsuitable  to  him,  and 
reproaches  of  him. 

3.  It  is  against  the  infiniteness  of  God.  We  shoidd  worship  God 
with  those  boundless  aflfections  which  bear  upon  them  a  shadow  or 
ima^e  of  his  infiniteness ;  such  are  the  desires  of  the  soul  which  know 
no  limits,  but  start  out  beyond  whatsoever  enjoyment  the  heart  of 
man  possesses.  No  creeping  creature  was  to  be  offered  to  God  in 
sacrifice,  but  such  as  had  legs  to  run,  or  wings  to  fly.  For  us  to  come 
before  God  with  a  light  creeping  frame,  is  to  worship  him  with  the 
lowest  finite  affections,  as  though  anything,  though  never  so  mean  or 
torn,  might  satisfy  an  infinite  Being ;  as  though  a  poor  shallow  crea- 
ture could  give  enough  to  God  without  giving  him  the  heart,  when, 
indeed,  we  cannot  give  him  a  worship  proportionable  to  his  infinite- 
ness, did  our  hearts  swell  as  large  as  heaven  in  our  desires  for  him 
in  every  act  of  our  duties. 

4.  It  is  against  the  spirituality  of  God.  God  being  a  Spirit,  calls 
for  a  worship  in  spirit ;  to  withhold  this  from  him  implies  nim  to  be 
some  gross  corporeal  matter.  As  a  Spirit,  he  looks  K)r  the  heart ;  a 
wTestling  heart  in  prayer,  a  trembling  heart  in  the  Word  ^Isa.  Ixvi, 
2).  To  bring  nothmg  but  the  body  wnen  we  come  to  a  spiritual  God 
to  beg  spiritual  benefits,  to  wait  for  spiritual  communications,  which 
can  only  be  dispensed  to  us  in  a  spiritual  manner,  is  imsuitable  to 
the  spintual  nature  of  God.  A  mere  carnal  service  implicitly  denies 
his  spirituality,  which  requires  of  us  higher  engagements  than  mere 
corporeal  ones.  Worship  should  be  rational,  not  an  imaginative  ser- 
vice, wherein  is  requirea  the  activity  of  our  noblest  faculties ;  and 
our  fiancy  ought  to  have  no  share  in  it,  but  in  subserviency  to  the 
more  spiritujd  part  of  our  souL 

5.  It  is  against  the  supremacy  of  G^d.  As  God  is  one  and  the  only 
Sovereign ;  so  our  hearts  should  be  one,  cleaving  wholly  to  him,  and 
undivided  from  him.  In  pretending  to  deal  witn  him,  we  acknowl- 
edge his  deity  and  sovereignty;  but  in  withholding  our  choicest 
Acuities  and  affections  from  him,  and  the  starting  oi  our  minds  to 
vain  objects,  we  intimate  their  equality  with  God,  and  their  right  as 
well  as  nis  to  our  hearts  and  affections.  It  is  as  if  a  princess  shoidd 
commit  adultery  with  some  base  scullion  while  she  is  oefore  her  hus- 
band, which  would  be  a  plain  denial  of  his  sole  right  to  her.  It  inti- 
mates that  other  things  are  superior  to  God ;  they  are  true  sovereigns 
that  engross  our  hearts.  K  a  man  were  addressing  himself  to  a  prince, 
and  should  in  an  instant  turn  his  back  upon  him,  upon  a  beck  or  nod 
from  some  inconsiderable  person ;  is  it  not  an  evidence  that  that  per- 
son that  invited  him  away  hath  a  greater  sovereignty  over  him  than 
that  prince  to  whom  he  was  applying  himself?  And  do  we  not  dis- 
card God's  absolute  dominion  over  us,  when,  at  the  least  beck  of  a 
oofrmpt  inclination,  we  can  dispose  of  our  hearts  to  it,  antl  alienate^ 
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them  from  God?  as  they,  in  Ezek.  xxxiii.  82,  left  the  service  of  Qod 
for  the  service  of  their  covetousness,  which  evidenced  that  they  owned 
the  authority  of  sin  more  than  the  authority  of  God.  This  is  not  to  serve 
God  as  our  Lord  and  absolute  Master,  but  to  make  God  serve  our  turn, 
and  submit  his  sovereignty  to  the  supremacy  of  some  unworthy  aflfec- 
tiou.  The  creature  is  preferred  before  the  Creator,  when  the  heart 
runs  most  upon  it  in  time  of  religious  worship,  and  our  own  carnal 
interest  swallows  up  the  affections  that  are  due  to  God.  It  is  "  an 
idol  set  up  in  the  heart"  (Ezek.  xiv.  4)  in  his  solemn  presence,  and 
attracts  that  devotion  to  itself  which  we  only  owe  to  our  Sovereign 
Lord ;  and  the  more  base  and  contemptible  that  is  to  which  the  spirit 
is  devoted,  the  more  contempt  there  is  of  God's  dominion.  Juoas's 
kiss,  with  a  "  Hail  Master !"  was  no  act  of  worship,  or  an  owning  his 
Master's  authority,  but  a  designing  the  satisfaction  of  his  covetous- 
ness in  the  betraying  of  him. 

6.  It  is  against  the  wisdom  of  God.  God,  as  a  God  of  order,  has 
put  earthly  things  in  subordination  to  heavenly ;  and  we,  by  this  un- 
worthy carriage,  invert  this  order,  and  put  heavenly  things  in  subor- 
dination to  earthly ;  in  placing  mean  and  low  things  in  our  hearts, 
and  bringing  them  so  placed  into  God's  presence,  which  his  wisdom 
at  the  creation  put  under  our  feet.  A  service  wiliiout  spiritual  affec- 
tions is  a  "  sacrifice  of  fools"  fEccles.  v.  1),  which  have  lost  their 
brains  and  imderstandin^s :  a  loolish  spirit  is  very  unsuitable  to  an 
infinitely  wise  God.  Well  may  God  say  of  such  a  one,  as  Achish  of 
David,  who  seemed  mad,  "  Why  have  you  brought  this  fellow  to  play 
the  madman  in  my  presence?  Shall  this  fellow  come  into  my  house? 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  15.) 

7.  It  is  against  the  omnisciency  of  God.  To  carry  it  fair  without, 
and  impertinently  within,  is  as  though  God  had  not  an  all-seeing  eye 
that  could  pierce  into  the  heart,  and  understand  every  motion  of  the 
inward  faculties ;  as  though  God  were  easily  cheated  with  an  outward 
fikwning  service,  like  an  apothecary's  box  with  a  gilded  title,  that 
may  be  full  of  cobwebs  within.  What  is  such  a  carriage,  but  a  de- 
sign to  deceive  God,  when,  with  Herod,  we  pretend  to  worship 
Christ,  and  intend  to  murder  all  the  motions  of  Christ  in  our  souls  r 
A  heedless  spirit,  an  estrangement  of  our  souls,  a  giving  the  reins  to 
them  to  run  out  from  the  presence  of  God  to  see  every  reed  shaken 
with  the  wind,  is  to  deny  nim  to  be  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  the 
Discemer  of  secret  thoughts ;  as  though  he  could  not  look  through 
us  to  the  darkness  and  remoteness  of  our  minds,  but  were  an  ignorant 
God,  who  might  be  put  off  with  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  in  our 
flock.  K  we  did  really  believe  there  were  a  God  of  infinite  knowl- 
edge, who  saw  our  frames  and  whether  we  came  dressed  with  wed- 
ding garments  suitable  to  the  duties  we  are  about  to  perform,  should 
we  be  so  garish,  and  put  him  off  with  such  trivial  stuff,  without  any 
reverence  of  his  Majesty  ? 

8.  It  is  against  the  holiness  of  God.  To  alienate  our  spirits  is  to 
offend  him  while  we  pretend  to  worship  him ;  though  we  may  be 
mighty  oflBcious  ia  the  external  part,  yet  our  base  and  carnal  idfec* 
lions  make  all  our  worship  but  as  a  heap  of  dung ;  and  who  would 
not  look  upon  it  as  an  affront  to  lay  dung  before  a  prince's  throne? 
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(Prov.  xxi.  27),  "The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination;" 
now  much  more  when  he  brinffs  it  with  a  wicked  mind?  A  putrefied 
carca^  under  the  law  had  not  been  so  great  an  affront  to  the  holinesa 
of  God,  as  a  frothy  unmelted  heart,  and  a  wanton  fancy,  in  a  time  of 
worship.  God  is  so  holy,  that  if  we  could  ofier  the  worsnip  of  angels, 
and  the  quintessence  oi  our  souls  in  his  service,  it  would  oe  beneath 
his  infinite  purity ;  how  unworthy,  then,  are  they  of  him,  when  they 
are  presented  not  only  without  the  sense  of  our  uncleanness,  but 
sullied  with  the  fumes  and  exhalations  of  our  corrupt  aflfections, 
which  are  as  so  many  plague-spots  upon  our  duties,  contrary  to  the 
unspotted  purity  of  the  Divine  nature  ?  Is  not  this  an  im worthy  con- 
ceit of  God,  and  injurious  to  his  infinite  holiness? 

9.  It  is  against  the  love  and  kindness  of  God.  It  is  a  condescension 
in  God  to  admit  a  piece  of  earth  to  oflFer  up  a  duty  to  him,  when  he 
hath  myriads  of  angels  to  attend  him  in  his  court,  and  celebrate  his 
praise.  To  admit  man  to  be  an  attendant  on  him,  and  a  partner  with 
angels,  is  a  high  favor.  It  is  not  a  single  mercy,  but  a  heap  of  mer- 
cies, to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  God  (Ps.  v.  7) :  "I  will  come 
into  thy  house  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies."  Wnen  the  blessed 
God  is  so  kind  as  to  give  us  access  to  his  majesty,  do  we  not  imder- 
value  his  kindness  when  we  deal  uncivilly  with  him,  and  deny  him 
the  choicest  part  of  ourselves  ?  It  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereignty, 
as  our  spirits  are  due  to  him  by  nature ;  a  contempt  of  his  goodness, 
as  our  spirits  are  due  to  him  by  gratitude.  How  abusive  a  carriage 
is  it  to  make  use  of  his  mercy  to  encourage  our  impudence,  that 
should  excite  our  fear  and  reverence  I  How  unworthy  would  it  be 
for  an  indigent  debtor  to  bring  to  his  indulgent  creditor  an  empty 
purse  instead  of  payment  I  When  God  holds  out  his  golden  sceptre 
to  encourage  our  approaches  to  him,  stands  ready  to  give  us  the  i)ar- 
don  of  sin  and  full  felicity,  the  best  things  he  hath,  is  it  a  fit  requital 
of  his  kindness  to  give  nim  a  formal  outside  only,  a  shadow  of  reli- 
gion ;  to  have  the  heart  overswayed  with  other  thoughts  and  aflfec- 
tions,  as  if  all  his  proffers  were  so  contemptible  as  to  deserve  only  a 
slight  at  our  hands?  It  is  a  contempt  of  the  love  and  kindness  of 
God. 

10.  It  is  against  the  sufficiency  and  fulness  of  God.  When  we 
give  God  our  bodies,  and  the  creature  our  spirits,  it  intimates  a  con- 
ceit that  there  is  more  content  to  be  had  in  the  creature  than  in  God 
blessed  forever ;  that  the  waters  in  the  cistern  are  sweeter  than  those 
in  the  fountain.  Is  not  this  a  practical  giving  God  the  lie,  and  de- 
nying those  promises  wherein  he  hath  declared  the  satisfaction  he  can 

Sve  to  the  spirit,  as  he  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  ?  If  we 
d  imagine  the  excellency  and  loveliness  of  God  were  worthy  to  be 
the  ultimate  object  of  our  affections,  the  heart  would  attend  more 
closely  upon  him,  and  be  terminated  in  him ;  did  we  believe  God  to 
be  all-sumcient,  full  of  grace  and  goodness,  a  tender  Father,  not  wil- 
ling to  forsake  his  own,  willing,  as  well  as  able,  to  supply  their 
wants,  the  heart  would  not  so  lamely  attend  upon  him,  and  would 
not  upon  every  impertinency  be  diverted  from  him.  There  is  much 
of  a  wrong  notion  of  God,  and  a  predominancy  of  the  world  above 
him  in  the  lieart|  wh^i  we  can  more  savorly  relish  the  thoughts  ci 
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low  inferior  things  than  heavenly,  and  let  onr  spirits  upon  eveiy 
trifling  occasion  be  fugitive  from  him ;  it  is  a  testimony  that  we  make 
not  God  our  chiefest  good.  If  apprehensions  of  his  excellency  did 
possess  our  souls,  they  would  be  fastened  on  him,  glued  to  him ;  we 
should  not  listen  to  that  rabble  of  foolish  thoughts  that  steal  our 
hearts  so  often  fix)m  him.  Were  our  breathings  after  God  as  strong 
as  the  pantings  of  the  hart  after  the  water-brooks,  we  sliould  be  like 
that  creature,  not  diverted  in  our  course  by  every  puddle.  Were 
God  the  predominant  satisfactory  object  in  our  eye,  he  would  carry 
our  whole  soul  along  with  him.  W  hen  our  spirits  readily  retreat  from 
God  in  worship  upon  every  giddy  motion,  it  is  a  kind  of  repentance 
that  ever  we  did  come  near  him,  and  implies  that  there  is  a  fuller 
satisfaction,  and  more  attractive  excellency  in  that  which  doth  so 
easily  divert  us,  than  in  that  God  to  whose  worship  we  did  pretend 
to  address  ourselves.  It  is  as  i^  when  we  are  petitioning  a  prince, 
we  should  immediately  turn  about,  and  make  request  to  one  of  his 
guard,  as  though  so  mean  a  person  were  more  able  to  give  us  the 
boon  we  want  than  the  sovereign  is. 

n.  Consideration  by  way  of  motive.  To  have  our  spirits  off  from 
God  in  worship  is  a  bad  sign :  it  was  not  so  in  innocence.  The  heart 
of  Adam  could  cleave  to  God :  the  law  of  God  was  engraven  upon 
him,  he  could  apply  himself  to  the  fulfilling  of  it  without  any  twmk- 
ling.  There  was  no  folly  and  vanity  in  his  mind,  no  independency 
in  his  thoughts,  no  duty  was  his  burden;  for  there  was  in  him  a 

Eroneness  to,  and  a  delight  in,  all  the  duties  of  worship.  It  is  the 
dl  hath  distempered  us ;  and  the  more  imwieldiness  there  is  in  our 
OT)irits,  the  more  carnal  our  affections  are  in  worship,  the  more  evi- 
dence there  is  of  the  strength  of  that  revolted  state. 

1.  It  argues  much  corruption  in  the  heart.  As  bv  the  eructations 
of  the  stomach,  we  may  judge  of  the  windiness  and  foulness  of  it; 
so,  by  the  inordinate  motions  of  our  minds  and  hearts,  we  may  judge 
of  the  weakness  of  its  complexion.  A  strength  of  sin  is  evidenced 
by  the  eruptions  and  ebullitions  of  it  in  worship,  when  they  are 
more  sudden,  numerous,  and  vigorous  than  the  motions  of  grace. 
When  the  heart  is  apt,  like  tinder,  to  catch  fire  from  Satan,  it  is  a 
sign  of  much  combustible  matter  suitable  to  his  temptation.  Were 
not  corruption  strong,  the  soul  could  not  turn  so  easily  from  God 
when  it  is  in  his  presence,  and  hath  an  advantageous  opportunity  to 
create  a  fear  and  awe  of  God  in  it  Such  base  fruit  coma  not  sprout 
up  so  suddenly,  were  there  not  much  sap  and  juice  in  the  root  of 
sin.  What  communion  with  a  living  root  can  be  evidenced  without 
exercises  of  an  inward  life  ?  That  spirit^  which  is  a  well  of  living 
waters  in  a  gracious  heart,  will  be  especially  springing  up  when  it  is 
before  God. 

2.  It  shows  much  affection  to  earthly  things,  and  little  to  heav- 
enly. There  must  needs  be  an  inordinate  affection  to  earthly  things, 
when,  upon  every  slight  solicitation,  we  can  part  with  Gt)d,  and  turn 
the  back  upon  a  service  glorious  for  him  and  advantageous  for  our- 
selves, to  wed  our  hearts  to  some  idle  fancy  that  signifies  nothing. 
How  can  we  be  said  to  entertain  God  in  our  affections,  when  we 
give  him  not  the  precedency  in  our  understandings,  but4et  evmtf 
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trifle  jostle  the  sense  of  Gtod  out  of  our  minds?  Were  our  hearts 
fiiDy  determined  to  spiritual  things,  such  vanities  could  not  seat 
themselves  in  our  understandings,  and  divide  our  spirits  from  God. 
Were  our  hearts  balanced  with  a  love  to  God,  the  world  could  never 
steal  our  hearts  so  much  from  his  worship,  but  his  worship  would 
draw  our  hearts  to  it.  It  shows  a  base  neutrality  in  the  greatest  con- 
cernments ;  a  halting  between  God  and  Baal ;  a  contrariety  between 
affection  and  conscience,  when  natural  conscience  presses  a  man  to 
duties  of  worship,  and  his  other  affections  pull  him  back,  draw 
him  to  carnal  objects,  and  make  him  slight  that  whereby  he  may 
honor  God.  God  argues  the  profaneness  of  the  Jews'  hearts  from 
the  wickedness  they  brought  into  his  house,  and  acted  there  (Jer. 
xiiiL  11) :  **  Yea,  in  my  house,"  that  is,  my  worship,  "  I  found  their 
wickedness,"  saith  the  Lord.  Carnality  in  worship  is  a  kind  of  an 
idolatrous  frame ;  when  the  heart  is  renewed,  idols  are  cast  to  the 
moles  and  the  bats  (Isa.  ii.  20). 

8.  It  shows  much  hypocrisy  to  have  our  spirits  off  from  God. 
The  mouth  speaks,  and  the  carriage  pretends  what  the  heart  doth 
not  think ;  there  is  a  dissent  of  the  heart  from  the  pretence  of  the 
body.  Instability  is  a  sure  sign  of  hypocrisy.  Double  thoughts 
argue  a  double  heart  The  wicked  are  compared  to  chaff  (Ps.  i.  4), 
for  the  uncertain  and  various  motions  of  their  minds,  by  the  least 
wind  of  fancv.    The  least  motion  of  a  carnal  object  aiverts  the 

)irit  from  God,  as  the  scent  of  carrion  doth  the  raven  from  the 

jht  it  was  set  upon.  The  people  of  God  are  called  God's  spouse, 
and  God  calls  himself  their  husoand;  whereby  is  noted  the  most  in- 
timate union  of  the  soul  with  God ;  and  that  tnere  ought  to  be  the 
highest  love  and  affection  to  him,  and  faithfulness  in  his  worship ; 
but  when  the  heart  doth  start  from  him  in  worship,  it  is  a  sign  of 
the  unsteadfastness  of  it  with  God,  and  a  disrelish  of  any  communion 
with  him  ;  it  is,  as  God  complains  of  the  Israelites,  a  going  a  whor- 
ing after  our  own  imaginations.  As  grace  respects  God  as  the  object 
of  worship,  so  it  looks  most  upon  God  in  approaching  to  him. 
Where  there  is  a  likeness  and  love,  there  is  a  desire  of  converse  and 
intimacy ;  if  there  be  no  spiritual  entwining  about  God  in  our  wor- 
ship, it  is  a  sign  there  is  no  likeness  to  him,  no  true  sense  of  him, 
no  renewed  image  of  God  in  us;  every  living  image  will  move 
strongly  to  join  itself  with  its  original  copy,  and  be  glad,  with 
Jacob,  to  sit  steadily  in  those  chariots  that  shall  convey  him  to  his 
beloved  Joseph. 

TTT-  Consider  the  danger  of  a  carnal  worship. 

1.  We  lose  the  comfort  of  worship.  The  soul  is  a  great  g:ainer 
when  it  offers  a  spiritual  worship,  and  as  great  a  loser  wlien  it  is  un- 
faithful with  God.  Treachery  and  perfidiousness  hinder  commerce 
among  men ;  so  doth  hypocrisy  in  its  own  nature  communion  with 
God.  God  never  promised  anything  to  the  carcass,  but  to  the  spirit 
of  worship.  God  hath  no  obligation  upon  him,  by  an  v  word  of  his, 
to  reward  us  with  himself,  when  we  perform  it  not  to  nimself ;  when 
we  give  an  outside  worship,  we  have  only  the  outside  of  an  ordi- 
unce ;  we  can  expect  no  Kernel,  when  we  give  Grod  only  the  shell: 
hb  thai  ooly-liokB  the  outside  of  the  glass,  can  never  m  refireahed 
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with  the  rich  cordial  enclosed  within.  A  cold  and  lazy  fonnality  will 
make  God  to  withdraw  the  light  of  his  countenance,  ana  not  shine  with 
any  delightful  communications  upon  our  souls ;  but  if  we  come  be- 
fore him  with  a  liveliness  of  aflfections,  and  steadiness  of  heart,  he 
will  draw  the  veil,  and  cause  his  glory  to  display  itself  before  us. 
An  humble  praying  Christian,  and  a  warm,  affectionate  Christian  in 
worship,  will  soon  find  a  God  who  is  delighted  with  such  frames, 
and  cannot  long  withhold  himself  from  the  soul.  When  our  hearts 
are  inflamed  with  love  to  him  in  worship,  it  is  a  preparation  to 
some  act  of  love  on  his  part,  whereby  he  intends  further  to  gratify 
us.  When  John  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  that  is,  in 
spiritual  employment,  and  meditation,  and  other  duties,  he  had  that 
great  revelation  of  what  should  happen  to  the  church  in  all  ages 
(Rev.  i.  10) ;  his  being  in  the  Spirit,  intimates  his  ordinary  course  on 
that  day,  and  not  any  extraordinary  act  in  him,  though  it  was  followed 
with  an  extraordinary  discovery  of  God  to  him ;  when  he  was  thus 
engaged,  "  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him."  God  doth  not  require  of 
us  spirituality  in  worship  to  advantage  himself,  but  that  we  might 
be  prepared  to  be  advantaged  by  him.  K  we  have  a  clear  and  well- 
disposed  eye,  it  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  sun,  but  fits  us  to  receive 
benefits  from  his  beams.  Worship  is  an  act  that  perfects  our  own 
souls ;  they  are  then  most  widened  by  spiritual  frames,  to  receive  the  in- 
fluence oi  divine  blessings,  as  an  eye  most  opened  receives  the  fruit  of 
the  sun's  light  better  than  the  eye  that  is  shut.  The  communications  of 
God  are  more  or  less,  according  as  our  spiritual  frames  are  more  or 
less  in  our  worship ;  Qrod  will  not  give  his  blessings  to  unsuitable 
hearts.  What  a  nasty  vessel  is  a  carnal  heart  for  a  spiritual  commu- 
nication !  The  chiei  end  of  every  duty  enjoined  by  God,  is  to  have 
communion  with  him ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  a  drawing  near  to 
Gk)d ;  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  outward  part  of  any  duty 
can  answer  the  end  of  God  in  his  institution.  It  is  not  a  bodily 
appearance  or  gesture  whereby  men  can  have  communion  with  God, 
but  by  the  impressions  of  the  heart,  and  reflections  of  the  heart  upon 
God ;  without  this,  all  the  rich  streams  of  grace  will  run  beside 
us,  and  the  growth  of  the  soul  be  hindered  and  impaired.  A  "  dili- 
gent hand  makes  rich,"  saith  the  wise  man ;  a  diligent  heart  in  spirit- 
ual worship,  brings  in  rich  incomes  to  the  humble  and  spiritual 

SOUi. 

2.  It  renders  the  worship  not  only  unacceptable,  but  abominable 
to  God.  It  makes  our  gold  to  become  dross,  it  soils  our  duties,  and 
bespots  our  souls.  A  carnal  and  unsteady  frame  shows  an  indiffer- 
ency  of  spirit  at  best ;  and  lukewarmness  is  as  imgratefiil  to  God,  as 
heavy  and  nauseous  meat  is  to  the  stomach ;  he  "  spews  them  out  of 
his  mouth"  (Rev.  iii.  16).  As  our  gracious  God  aoth  overlook  in- 
firmities where  intentions  are  good,  and  endeavors  serious  and  strong; 
so  he  loathes  the  services  where  the  frames  are  stark  naught  (Ps.  Ixvi 
118):  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  my 
prayer."  Lukewarm  and  mdifferent  services  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
Goo.  The  heart  seems  to  loathe  God  when  it  starts  from  him  upon 
every  occasion,  when  it  is  unwilling  to  employ  itself  about  and 
stick  close  to  him:  and  oan  God  be  pleased  with  such  a  frame?  Tbe 
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more  of  the  heart  and  cpirit  is  in  any  service,  the  more  real  good* 
ness  there  is  in  it,  and  the  more  savory  it  is  to  Grod ;  the  less  of 
the  heart  and  spirit,  the  less  of  goodness,  and  the  more  nauseous  to 
God,  who  loves  righteousuess  and  **  truth  in  the  inward  parts"  (Ps. 
IL  6).  And  therefore  infinite  goodness  and  holiness  cannot  but  hate 
worship  presented  to  him  with  deceitful,  carnal,  and  flitting  aflFections ; 
they  must  be  more  nauseoivj  to  God,  than  a  putrefied  carcass  can  be 
to  man;  they  are  the  profanings  of  that  which  shoidd  be  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Spirit ;  they  maJce  the  spirit,  the  seat  of  duty,  a  filthy 
dunghill ;  and  arc  as  loathfome  to  God,  as  money-changers  in  the 
temple  were  to  our  Saviour.  We  see  the  evil  of  carnal  frames,  and 
the  necessity  and  benefit  of  spiritual  firames :  for  further  help  in  this 
last,  let  us  practise  these  following  directions : 

1.  Keep  up  spiritual  frames  out  of  worship.  To  avoid  low  affec- 
tions, we  must  keep  our  hearts  as  much  as  we  can  in  a  settled  eleva- 
tion. K  we  admit  unworthy  dispositions  at  one  time,  we  shall  not 
easily  be  rid  of  them  in  another  ;•  as  he  that  would  not  be  bitten 
with  gnats  in  the  night,  must  keep  his  windows  shut  in  the  day : 
when  they  are  once  entered,  it  is  not  easy  to  expel  them  ;  in  which 
respect,  one  adviseth  to  be  such  out  of  worship  as  we  would  be  in 
worship.  If  we  mix  spiritual  affections  with  our  worldly  employ- 
ments, worldly  affections  will  not  mingle  themselves  so  easily  with 
our  heavenly  engagements.  I£  our  hearts  be  spiritual  in  our  out- 
ward calling,  they  will  scarce  be  carnal  in  our  religious  service.  If 
"  we  walk  in  the  Spirit,  we  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh"  (Gal. 
V.  16).  A  spiritual  walk  in  the  day  will  hinder  carnal  lustings  in 
worship.  The  fire  was  to  be  kept  alive  upon  the  altar,  when  sacri- 
fices were  not  offered,  from  morning  till  night,  from  night  till  morn- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  very  time  of  sacrifice.  A  spiritual  life  and 
vigor  out  of  worship  would  render  it  at  its  season  sweet  and  easy, 
and  preserve  a  spontaneity  and  preparedness  to  it,  and  make  it  both 
natural  and  pleasant  to  us.  Anything  that  doth  unhinge  and  dis- 
compose our  spirits,  is  inconsistent  with  religious  services,  which  are 
to  be  performed  with  the  greatest  sedateness  and  gravity.  All  irreg- 
ular passions  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  spirit,  and  open  the  door  for 
Satan :  saith  the  apostle  (Eph.  iv.  26,  27),  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath ;  neither  give  place  to  the  devil."  Where  wrath 
breaks  the  lock,  the  devil  will  quickly  be  over  the  threshold ;  and 
though  they  be  allayed,  yet  they  leave  the  heart  sometime  after,  like  the 
sea  rolling  and  swelling  after  the  storm  is  ceased.  Mixture  with  ill 
company  leaves  a  tincture  upon  us  in  worship.  Ephraim^s  allying 
himself  with  the  Gentiles,  bred  an  indifferency  in  religion  (Hos.  vii. 
8):  "Ephraim  hath  mixed  himself  with  the  people;  Ephraim  is  a 
cake  not  turned :"  it  will  make  our  hearts,  and  consequently  our 
services,  half  dough,  as  well  as  half  baked ;  these  and  the  like,  make 
the  Holy  Spirit  withdraw  himself,  and  then  the  soul  is  like  a  wind- 
bound  vessel,  and  can  make  no  way.  When  the  sun  departs  from 
us,  it  carries  its  beams  away  with  it ;  then  *'  doth  darkness  spread 
itself  over  the  earth,  and  the  beasts  of  the  forests  creep  out"  (Ps.  dv. 
SO).    When  the  Spirit  withdraws  awhile  from  a  good  man,  it  carriee 
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away  (though  not  habitual,  yet^  much  of  the  exciting  and  assisting 
grace;  and  then  carnal  dispositions  perk  up  themselves  from  the 
bosom  of  natural  corruption.  To  be  spiritual  in  worship,  we  must 
bar  the  door  at  other  times  against  that  which  is  contrary  to  it ;  as 
he  that  would  not  be  infected  with  a  contagious  disease,  carries  some 
preservative  about  with  him,  and  inures  himself  to  good  scents.  To 
this  end^  be  much  in  secret  ejaculations  to  God ;  these  are  the  purest 
flights  of  the  soul,  that  have  more  of  fervor  and  less  of  carnality ; 
they  preserve  a  liveliness  in  the  spirit,  and  make  it  more  fit  to  per- 
form solemn  stated  worship  with  greater  freedom  and  activity ;  a 
constant  use  of  this  would  make  our  whole  lives,  lives  of  worship. 
As  frequent  sinful  acts  strengthen  habits  of  sin,  so  frequent  religious 
acts  strengthen  habits  of  grace. 

2.  Excite  and  exercise  particularly  a  love  to  God,  and  dependence 
on  him.  Love  is  a  commanding  affection,  a  uniting  grace ;  it  draws 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  one  centre.  The  soul  that  loves  God, 
when  it  hath  to  do  with  him,  is  bound  to  the  beloved  object ;  it  can 
mind  nothing  else  during  such  impressions.  When  the  affection  is 
set  to  the  worship  of  God,  everjrthing  the  soul  hath  will  be  bestowed 
upon  it ;  as  David^s  disposition  was  to  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxix.  8). 
Carnal  frames,  like  the  fowls,  will  be  lighting  upon  the  sacrifice,  but 
not  when  it  is  inflamed ;  though  the  scent  of  the  flesh  invite  them, 

iret  the  heat  of  the  fire  drives  them  to  their  distance.  A  flaming 
ove  will  singe  the  flies  that  endeavor  to  interrupt  and  disturb  us. 
The  happiness  of  heaven  consists  in  a  full  attraction  of  the  soul  to 
God,  by  his  glorious  influence  upon  it ;  there  will  be  such  a  diflusion 
of  his  goodness  throughout  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  as  will  unite  the 
affections  perfectly  to  him ;  these  affections  which  are  scattered  here, 
will  be  there  gathered  into  one  flame,  moving  to  him,  and  centering 
in  him :  therefore,  the  more  of  a  heavenly  frame  possesses  our  a^ 
fections  here,  the  more  settled  and  uniform  will  our  hearts  be  in  all 
their  motions  to  God,  and  operations  about  him.  Excite  a  depend- 
ence on  him:  (Prov.  xvi.  3)  "Commit  thy  works  to  the  Lorcl,  and 
thy  thoughts  shall  be  established."  Let  us  go  out  in  God's  strength, 
and  not  in  our  own ;  vain  is  the  help  of  man  in  anything,  and  vain 
is  the  help  of  the  heart  It  is  through  God  only  we  can  ao  valiantly 
in  spiritual  concerns  as  well  as  temporal ;  the  want  of  this  makes 
but  slight  impressions  upon  the  spirit 

8.  Nourish  right  conceptions  of  the  majesty  of  God  in  your  minds. 
Let  us  consider  that  we  are  drawing  to  God,  the  most  amiable  object, 
the  best  of  beings,  worthy  of  infinite  honor,  and  highly  meriting  the 
highest  affections  we  can  give ;  a  God  that  made  the  world  by  a  word, 
that  upholds  the  great  frame  of  heaven  and  earth ;  a  Majestv  above 
the  conceptions  of  angels ;  who  uses  not  his  power  to  stride  us  to 
our  deserved  punishment,  but  his  love  and  bounty  to  allure  us;  a 
Grod  that  gave  all  the  creatures  to  serve  us,  and  can,  in  a  trice,  make 
them  as  much  our  enemies  as  he  hath  now  made  them  our  servants. 
Let  us  view  him  in  his  greatness,  and  in  his  goodness,  that  our  hearts 
may  have  a  true  value  of  the  worship  of  so  great  a  majes^,  and 
oount  it  the  most  worthy  employment  with  all  diligence  to  attend 
upon  him.    When  we  have  a  fear  of  God,  it  will  make  our  woidiip 
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serious ;  when  we  have  a  joy  in  Gtod,  it  will  make  our  worship  du- 
rable. Our  aflfections  will  be  raised  when  we  represent  God  in  the 
most  reverential,  endearing,  and  obliging  circumstances.  We  honor 
the  majesty  of  God,  when  we  consider  him  with  due  reverence  accord- 
ing to  the  greatness  and  perfection  of  his  works,  and  in  this  reverence 
of  his  majesty  doth  worahip  chiefly  consist  Low  thoughts  of  God 
will  make  low  frames  in  us  before  him.  If  we  thought  God  an 
infinite  glorious  Spirit,  how  would  our  hearts  be  lower  than  our 
knees  in  his  presence !  How  humbly,  how  believingly  pleading  is 
the  Psalmist,  when  he  considers  Goa  to  be  without  comparison  in 
the  heavens ;  to  whom  none  of  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened ; 
when  there  was  none  like  to  him  in  strength  and  faithfulness  round 
about  (Ps.  Ixxxix  6-8).  We  should  have  also  deep  impressions  of 
the  omniscience  of  God,  and  remember  we  have  to  deal  with  a  God 
that  searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins,  to  whom  the  most  se- 
cret temper  is  as  visible  as  the  loudest  words  are  audible;  that  though 
man  juages  by  outward  expressions,  God  judges  by  inward  affec- 
tions. As  the  law  of  God  regulates  the  inward  frames  of  the  heart, 
80  the  eye  of  God  pitches  upon  the  inward  intentions  of  the  souL 
If  God  were  visibly  present  with  us,  should  we  not  approach  to  him 
with  strong  affections,  summon  our  spirits  to  attend  upon  him,  be- 
have ourselves  modestly  before  him?  Let  us  consider  he  is  as  really 
present  with  us,  as  if  he  were  visible  to  us ;  let  us,  therefore,  preserve 
a  strong  sense  of  the  presence  of  God.  No  man,  but  one  out  of  his 
wits^  when  he  were  in  the  presence  of  a  prince,  and  making  a  speech 
to  him,  would  break  off  at  every  period,  and  run  after  the  catching 
of  butterflies.  Remember  in  all  worship  you  are  before  the  Ijotc^ 
to  whom  all  things  are  open  and  naked. 

4.  Let  us  take  heed  of  inordinate  desires  after  the  world.  As  the 
world  steals  away  a  man's  heaft  from  the  word,  so  it  doth  from  all 
other  worship ;  "It  chokes  the  word"  (Matt.  xiii.  27) ;  it  stifles  all  the 

Siritual  breathings  after  God  in  every  duty ;  the  edge  of  the  soul  is 
unted  by  it,  and  made  too  dull  for  such  sublime  exercises.  The 
apostle's  rule  in  prayer,  when  he  joins  "  sobriety  with  watching  unto 
prayer"  (1  Pet  iv.  7),  is  of  concern  in  all  worship,  sobriety  in  the 
pursuit  and  use  of  all  worldly  things.  A  man  drunk  with  worldly 
fames  cannot  watch,  cannot  be  heavenly,  affectionate,  spiritual  in 
service.  There  is  a  magnetic  force  in  the  earth  to  hinder  our  flights 
to  heaven.  Birds,  when  they  take  their  first  flights  from  the  earth, 
have  more  flutterings  of  their  wings,  than  when  they  are  mounted 
farther  in  the  air,  and  got  more  without  the  sphere  of  the  earth's 
attractiveness :  the  motion  of  their  wings  is  more  steady,  that  you 
can  perceive  them  stir ;  they  move  like  a  ship  with  a  ftiU  gale.  The 
world  is  a  clog  upon  the  soul,  and  a  bar  to  spiritual  frames ;  it  is  as 
hard  to  elevate  the  heart  to  God  in  the  midst  of  a  hurry  of  worldly 
aflEairs^  as  it  is  difficult  to  meditate  when  we  are  near  a  great  noise 
of  waters  fsJling  from  a  precipice,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  volley  of  mus- 
kets. Thick  clavey  Sections  bemire  the  heart,  and  make  it  unfit 
fiar  such  high  flights  it  is  to  take  in  worship ;  therefore,  get  your 
hetirta  dear  from  worldly  thoughts  and  desires,  if  you  would  be  more 
qnrituBl  in  wordii^ 
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5.  Let  us  be  deeply  sensible  of  our  present  wants,  and  the  supp] 
we  may  meet  with  m  worship.  Cola  affections  to  the  things 
would  nave  will  grow  cooler ;  weakness  of  desire  for  the  commu 
cations  in  worship,  will  freeze  our  hearts  at  the  time  of  worahip,  a 
make  way  for  vam  and  foolish  diversions.  A  beggar  that  is  rea 
to  perish,. and  knows  he  is  next  door  to  ruin,  will  not  slightly  a 
dully  beg  an  alms,  and  will  not  be  diverted  from  his  importunity 
every  slight  call,  or  the  moving  of  an  atom  in  the  air.    Is  it  pard 

.  we  would  have?  let  us  apprehend  the  blackness  of  sin,  with  the  i 
gravations  of  it  as  it  respects  God ;  let  us  be  deeply  sensible  of  1 
want  of  pardon  and  worth  of  mercy,  and  get  your  afltections  into  si 
a  frame  as  a  condemned  man  wotild  do ;  let  us  consider,  that  as 
are  now  at  the  throne  of  God's  grace,  we  shall  shortly  be  at  the  1 
of  God's  justice ;  and  if  the  soul  should  be  forlorn  there,  how  fixec 
and  earnestly  would  it  plead  for  mercy  I  Let  us  endeavor  to  stir 
the  same  afiections  now,  which  we  have  seen  some  dying  men  ha* 
and  which  we  suppose  despairing  souls  would  have  done  at  Go 
tribunal.  We  must  be  sensible  that  the  life  or  death  of  our  so 
depends  upon  worship.*  Would  we  not  be  ashamed  to  be  ridicule 
in  our  carriage  while  we  are  eating ;  and  shall  we  not  be  ashamed 
be  cold  or  garish  before  God,  when  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  as  yt 
as  the  honor  of  God,  is  concerned?  K  we  did  see  the  heaps  of  si 
the  eternity  of  punishment  due  to  them ;  if  we  did  see  an  angry  a 
offended  Judge ;  if  we  did  see  the  riches  of  mercy,  the  glorious  o 
goings  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  the  blessed  doles  ne  gives  out  to  bd 
when  they  spiritually  attend  upon  him,  both  the  one  and  the  otl 
would  make  us  perform  our  duties  humbly,  sincerely,  earnestly,  a 
affectionately,  and  wait  upon  him  with  our  whole  souls,  to  ha 
misery  averted,  and  mercy  bestowed.  Let  our  sense  of  this  be  i 
couraged  by  the  consideration  of  our  Saviour  presenting  his  meri 
with  what  affection  doth  he  present  his  merits,  his  blood  shed  up 
the  cross,  now  in  heaven  ?  And  shall  our  hearts  be  cold  and  fro» 
flitting  and  unsteady,  when  his  affections  are  so  much  conceme 
Christ  doth  not  present  any  man's  case  and  duties  without  a  sei 
of  his  wants ;  and  shall  we  have  none  of  our  own  ?  Let  me  add  th 
let  us  affect  our  hearts  with  a  sense  of  what  supplies  we  have  n 
with  in  former  worship;  the  delightftd  remembrance  of  what  oi 
verse  we  have  had  with  God  in  former  worship  would  spiritual 
our  hearts  for  the  present  worship.  Had  Peter  had  a  view  of  Ghrii 
glory  in  the  mount  fresh  in  his  tnoughts,  he  would  not  so  easily  ha 
turned  his  back  upon  his  Master,  nor  wou\d  the  Israelites  have  b€ 
at  leisure  for  their  idolatry,  had  they  preserved  the  sense  of  the  n 
jesty  of  God  discovered  in  his  late  thunders  from  Mount  Sinai. 

6.  If  anything  intrudes  that  may  choke  the  worship,  east  it  spw 
ily  out.  We  cannot  hinder  Satan  and  our  own  corruption  from  p 
senting  coolers  to  us,  but  we  may  hinder  the  success  of  them ;  ' 
cannot  hinder  the  gnats  from  buzzing  about  us  when  we  are  in  c 
business,  but  we  may  prevent  them  from  settling  upon  us.  Am 
that  is  running  on  a  considerable  errand,  will  shun  all  unneoesH 
diflcourse,  that  may  make  him  forget  or  loiter  in  his  buaineai.  W) 
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though  there  may  be  sometliing  offered  that  is  good  in  itself,  yet  if 
it  hath  a  tendency  to  despoil  God  of  his  honor,  and  ourselves  of  the 
spiritual  intentness  in  worship,  send  it  away.  Those  that  weed  a 
field  of  com,  examine  not  the  nature  and  particular  virtues  of  the 
weeds,  but  consider  only  how  they  choke  the  corn,  to  which  the 
native  juice  of  the  soil  is  designed.  Consider  what  you  are  about; 
and  if  anything  interpose  that  may  divert  you,  or  cool  your  affections 
in  your  present  worsnip,  cast  it  out. . 

7.  As  to  private  worship,  let  us  lay  hold  of  the  most  melting  op- 
portunities and  frames.  When  we  find  our  hearts  in  a  more  than 
ordinarv  spiritual  firame,  let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  call  from  God  to 
attend  him ;  such  impressions  and  notions  are  God^s  voice,  inviting 
us  into  communion  with  him  in  some  particular  act  of  worship,  and 
promising  us  some  success  in  it.  When  the  Psalmist  had  a  secret 
motion  to  "seek  God's  face"  (Ps.  xxvii.  8),  and  complied  with  it, 
the  issue  is  the  encouragement  of  his  heart,  which  breaks  out  into 
an  exhortation  to  others  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  wait  on  the 
Lord  (v.  13,  14) :  "  Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and  he 
shall  strengthen  thy  heart ;  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord."  One  blow 
will  do  more  on  the  iron  when  it  is  hot^  than  a  hundred  when  it  is 
cold;  melted  metals  may  be  stamped  with  any  impression ;  but,  once 
hardened,  will  with  difficulty  be  Drought  into  the  figure  we  intend." 

8.  Let  us  examine  ourselves  at  the  end  of  every  act  of  worship, 
and  chide  ourselves  for  any  carnality  we  perceive  in  them.  Let  us 
take  a  review  of  them,  and  examine  the  reason,  why  art  thou  so  low 
and  carnal,  O  my  soul?  as  David  did  of  his  disquietedness  (Ps.  xlii 
6):  **  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  mv  soul,  and  why  art  thou  dis- 
quieted within  me?"  If  any  unwortny  frames  have  surprised  us  in 
worship,  let  us  seek  them  out  after  worship;  call  them  to  the  bar; 
make  an  exact  scrutiny  into  the  causes  of  them,  that  we  may  pre- 
vent their  incursions  another  time ;  let  pur  pulses  beat  quick  by  way 
of  anger  and  indignation  against  them ;  this  would  be  a  repairing 
what  hath  been  amiss;  otherwise  they  may- grow,  and  clog  an  (ifter- 
worship  more  than  they  did  a  former.  Daily  examination  is  an  an- 
tidote against  the  temptations  of  the  following  day,  and  constant 
examination  of  ourselves  after  duty  is  a  preservative  against  vain  en- 
croachments in  following  duties ;  and  upon  the  finding  them  out,  let 
us  apply  the  blood  of  Christ  by  faith  for  our  cure,  and  draw  atrength 
from  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  conquest  of  them,  and  let  us  also  be 
humbled  for  thenou  God  lifts  up  the  humble ;  when  we  are  humbled 
for  our  carnal  framea  in  one  duty,  we  shall  fiud  ourselves  by.  the 
grace  of  Qod  more  elevated  in  the  next 
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PiiAUi  xc  % — Before  the  moimtains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  tht 
earth  and  the  world,  ereo  from  eyerhtstrng  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God. 

The  title  of  this  psalm  is  a  prayer ;  the  author,  Moses.  Some 
think  not  only  this,  but  the  ten  following  psalms,  were  composed  by 
him.  The  title  wherewith  he  is  dignified  is,  "  The  man  of  God,"  as 
also  in  Deut  xxxiii.  1.  One  inspired  by  him  to  be  his  interpreter, 
and  deliver  his  oracles ;  one  particularly  directed  by  him ;»  one  who 
as  a  servant  did  diligently  employ  himself  in  his  master's  businees, 
and  acted  for  the  glory  of  God  ;y  he  was  the  minister  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  prophet  of  the  New.* 

There  are  two  parts  of  this  psalm.  1.  A  complaint  of  the  frailty 
of  man's  life  in  general  (v.  8-6);  and  then  a  particular  complaint  of 
the  condition  of  the  church  (v.  8-10).  2.  A  prayer  ^v.  12^.  But 
before  he  speaks  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  he  fortifies  tnem  by 
the  consideration  of  the  refage  they  had,  and  should  find  in  God 
(v.  1^:  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations. 
We  nave  had  no  settled  abode  in  the  earth,  since  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham's being  called  out  from  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees.  We  have  had  Canaan 
in  a  promise,  we  have  it  not  yet  in  possession ;  we  have  been  exposed 
to  the  cruelties  of  an  oppressing  enemy,  and  the  incommodities  of  a 
desert  wilderness ;  we  nave  wanted  the  finite  of  the  earth,  but  not 
the  dews  of  heaven.  "  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  gen- 
erations." Abrahitfn  was  under  thy  conduct ;  Isaac  and  Jacob  under 
thy  care ;  theirposterity  was  multiplied  by  thee,  and  that  under  their 
oppressions.  Thou  hast  been  our  shield  against  dangers,  our  secu- 
rity in  the  times  of  trouble ;  when  we  were  pursued  to  the  Red  Sea, 
it  was  not  a  creature  delivered  us ;  and  when  we  feared  the  pinching 
of  our  bowels  in  the  desert,  it  was  no  creature  rained  manna  upon 
us.  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place ;  thou  hast  kept  open  house 
for  us,  sheltered  us  a^nst  storms,  and  preserved  us  rrom  mischief 
as  a  house  doth  an  inhabitant  fix)m  wind  and  weather ;  and  that  not 
in  one  or  tvvo,  but  in  all  generations.  Some  think  an  allusion  is 
here  made  to  the  ark,  to  wnich  they  were  to  have  recourse  in  all 
emergencies.  Our  refuge  and  defence  hath  not  been  fix)m  created 
things ;  not  from  the  ark,  but  from  the  God  of  the  ark.     Observe, 

1.  God  IB  a  perpetual  refuge  and  security  to  his  people.  His 
providence  is  not  confined  to  one  generation;   it  is  not  one  age 

■  Ooocei  in  loc.  f  Austin  tn  he.  •  Parens  in  toe 
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only  that  tastes  of  his  bounty  and  compassioD.  His  eye  never 
yet  slept,  nor  hath  he  sufferedf  the  little  ship  of  his  church  to  be 
swallowed  up,  though  it  hath  been  tossed  upon  the  waves;  he 
hath  always  oeen  a  haven  to  preserve  us,  a  house  to  secure  us ; 
he  hath  always  had  compassions  to  pit)'  us,  and  power  to  protect 
us;  he  hath  had  a  face  to  shine,  when  the  world  hath  had  an 
angry  countenance  to  frown.  ^  He  brought  Enoch  home  by  an 
extraordinary  translation  from  a  brutish  world ;  and  when  he  was 
resolved  to  reckon  with  men  for  their  brutish  lives,  he  lodged  Noah, 
the  phoenix  of  the  world,  in  an  ark,  and  kept  him  alive  as  a  spark 
in  the  midst  of  many  waters,  whereby  to  rekindle  a  church  in  the 
world ;  in  all  generations  he  is  a  dwelling-place  to  secure  his  peo- 
ple here,  or  entertain  them  above.  His  providence  is  not  wearied, 
nor  his  care  fainting ;  he  never  wanted  will  to  relieve  us,  "  for  he 
hath  been  our  refuge,"  nor  ever  can  want  power  to  support  us,  "  for 
lie  is  a  God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting."  The  church  never 
wanted  a  pilot  to  steer  her,  and  a  rock  to  shelter  her,  and  dash  in 
pieces  the  waves  which  threaten  her. 

2.  How  worthy  is  it  to  remember  former  benefits,  when  we  come 
to  beg  for  new.  Never  were  the  records  of  God*s  mercies  so 
exactly  revised,  as  when  his  people  have  stood  in  need  of  new 
editions  of  his  power.  How  necessary  are  our  wants  to  stir  us  up 
to  pay  the  rent  of  thankfulness  in  arrearl  He  renders  himself 
doiibly  imworthy  of  the  mercies  he  wants,  that  doth  not  grate- 
fiillv  acknowledge  the  mercies  he  hath  received.  God  scarce  prom- 
isea  any  deliverance  to  the  IsraeUtes,  and  they,  in  their  dis- 
tress, scarce  prayed  for  any  deliverance ;  but  that  from  Egypt  was 
mentioned  on  both  sides,  Dy  God  to  encourage  them,  and  by  them 
to  acknowledge  their  confiaence  in  him.  The  greater  our  dangers, 
the  more  we  should  call  to  mind  God's  former  kindness.  We  are 
not  only  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  mercies  bestowed  upon 
our  persons,  or  in  our  age,  but  those  of  former  times.  "  Thou 
hast  Deen  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations."  Moses  was  not 
living  in  the  former  generations,  yet  he  appropriates  the  former 
mercies  to  the  present  age.  Mercies,  as  well  as  generations,  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  loins  of  those  that  have  gone  before.  All  man- 
kind are  but  one  Adam;  the  whole  church  but  one  body.  In  the 
second  verse  he  backs  his  former  consideration.  1.  By  the  greats 
neas  of  his  power  in  forming  the  world.  2.  By  the  boundlessness  of 
his  duration :  "  From  everlasting  to  everlasting."  As  thou  hast  been 
OUT  dwelling-place,  and  expended  upon  us  the  strength  of  thy  power 
and  riches  of  thy  love,  so  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  contin- 
uance on  thy  part,  if  we  be  not  wanting  on  our  parts ;  for  the  vast 
mountains  and  fruitful  earth  are  the  works  of  thy  hands,  and 
there  is  less  power  requisite  for  our  relief,  than  there  was  for  their 
creation;  ana  though  so  much  strength  hath  been  upon  various 
occasions  manifesteo,  yet  thy  arm  is  not  weakened,  for  "  from  ever^ 
lasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.'*»  Thou  hast  always  been 
(Jod,  and  no  time  can  be  assigned  as  the  beginning  of  thy  being.* 
The  mountains  are  not  of  so  long  a  standing  as  thyself;  they  are 

•  Theodoret  inloc  *>  ^  ttroog.  •  Amyrald  in  loe. 
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ihe  effects  of  thy  power,  and  therefore  cannot  be  equal  to  thy 
duration;  since  they  are  the  effects,  they  suppose  the  precedency  of 
their  cause.  If  we  would  look  back,  we  can  reach  no  further  than 
the  beginning  of  the  creation,  and  account  the  years  from  the  first 
foundation  oi  the  world ;  but  after  that  we  must  lose  ourselves  in  the 
abyss  of  eternity ;  we  have  ho  hue  to  guide  our  thoughts ;  we  can 
see  no  bounds  in  ihy  eternity.  But  as  for  man,  he  traverseth  the 
world  a  few  days,  and  by  thy  order  pronounced  concerning  all 
men,  returns  to  the  dust,  and  moulders  mto  the  grave.  By  moun- 
tains, some  understand  angels,  as  being  creatures  of  a  more  elevated 
nature ;  by  earth,  they  understand  human  nature,  the  earth  being 
the  habitation  of  men.  There  is  no  need  to  divert  in  this  place 
firom  the  letter  to  such  a  sense.  The  description  seems  to  be  poeti- 
cal, and  amounts  to  this :  he  neither  began  with  the  beginning  of 
time,  nor  will  expire  with  the  end  of  it ;  he  did  not  begin  when  he 
made  himself  known  to  our  fathers,  but  his  being  did  precede  the 
creation  of  the  world,  before  any  created  being  was  formed,  and 
any  time  settled.**  "Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth," 
or  before  they  were  begotten  or  bom;  the  word  being  used  in 
those  senses  in  Scripture;  before  they  stood  up  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  earthly  mass  God  had  created.  It  seems  that  mountains 
were  not  casually  cast  up  by  the  force  of  the  deluge  softening  the 
ground,  and  driving  several  parcels  of  it  together,  to  grow  up  into 
a  massy  body,  as  the  sea  doth  the  sand  in  several  places ;  but  they 
were  at  first  formed  by  God.  The  eternity  of  God  is  here  de- 
scribed, 

1.  In  his  priority :  "  Before  the  world." 

2.  In  the  extension  of  his  duration :  "  From  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting thou  art  God."  He  was  before  the  world,  yet  he  neither 
began  nor  ends;  he  is  not  a  temporary,  but  an  eternal  God;  it 
takes  in  both  parts  of  eternity,  what  was  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  what  is  after;  though  the  eternity  of  God  be- one  per- 
manent state,  without  succession,  yet  the  spirit  of  God,  suiting  liinti- 
self  to  the  weakness  of  our  conception,  divides  it  into  two  parts; 
one  past  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  another  to  come  after 
the  aestruction  of  the  world ;  as  he  did  exist  before  all  ages,  and 
as  he  will  exist  after  all  ages.  Many  truths  lie  couched  in  the 
verse. 

1.  The  world  hath  a  beginning  of  being:  it  was  not  from  eter- 
nity, it  was  once  nothing;  had  it  been  of  a  very  long  duration, 
some  records  would  have  remained  of  some  memorable  actions  done 
of  a  longer  date  than  any  extant.  2.  The  world  owes  its  being  to 
the  creating  power  of  Gt>a :  "  Thou  hast  formed  it"  out  of  nothimr 
into  being ;  Thou,  that  is,  God ;  it  could  not  spring  into  being  of 
itself;  it  was  nothing;  it  must  have  a  former.  8.  God  was  in 
being  before  the  world :  the  cause  must  be  before  the  eflect ;  that 
word  which  gives  being,  must  be  before  that  which  receives  bein^. 
4.  This  Being  was  from  eternity:  "From  everlasting."  5.  This 
Being  shall  endure  to  eternity :  "To  everlasting."  6.  There  is  but 
one  God,  one  eternal :  "  From  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art 

*  'Avapxog  «a2  drekivTiiTo^,  Theodoret  in  loe» 
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God,''    None  else  but  one  hath  the  property  of  eternity  4  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  cannot  lay  claim  to  it 

Doci.  God  is  of  an  eternal  duration.  The  eternity  of  God  is  the 
foundation  of  the  stability  of  the  covenant^  the  great  comfort  of  a 
Christian.  The  design  of  God  in  Scripture  is,  to  set  forth  his  deal- 
ing with  men  in  the  way  of  a  covenant.  The  priority  of  God 
before  all  thin^  begins  the  Bible :  "  In  the  beginmng  God  created" 
(Gen.  i.  1).  His  covenant  can  have  no  foundation,  but  in  his  dura- 
tion before  and  after  the  world :«  and  Moses  here  mentions  his 
eternity,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  essence  of  God,  but  to  his 
federal  providence ;  as  he  is  the  dwelling-place  of  his  people  in 
all  generations.  The  duration  of  God  forever  is  more  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  than  his  eternity,  cL  parte  ante,  though  that  is  the  foim- 
dation  of  all  the  comfort  we  can  take  from  his  mimortality :  if  he 
had  a  beginning,  he  might  have  an  end,  and  so  all  our  happiness, 
hope  and  being  would  expire  mth  him ;  but  the  Scripture  some- 
times takes  notice  of  his  being  without  beginning,  as  well  as  with- 
out end:  "Thou  art  from  everlasting"  (Ps.  xciii.  2);  "Blessed  be 
God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting"  (Ps.  xli.  18) ;  "  I  was  set  up 
from  everlasting"  (Prov.  viii.  23) :  if  his  wisdom  were  from  ever- 
lasting, himself  was  from  everlasting :  whether  we  imderstand  it 
of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  or  of  the  essential  wisdom  of  God,  it  is 
all  one  to  the  present  purpose.  The  wisdom  of  God  supposeth  the 
essence  of  God,  as  haoits  in  creatures  suppose  the  being  of  some 
power  or  faculty  as  their  subject.  The  wisdom  of  God  supposeth 
mind  and  understanding,  essence  and  substance.  The  notion  of 
eternity  is  difficult ;  as  Austin  said  of  time,^  if  no  man  will  ask  me 
the  question,  what  time  is,  I  know  well  enough  what  it  is ;  but  if 
any  ask  me  what  it  is,  I  know  not  how  to  explain  it ;  so  may  I  say 
of  eternity;  it  is  easy  in  the  word  pronounced,  but  hardlv  under- 
stood, and  more  hardly  expressed ;  it  is  better  expressed  by  nega- 
tive than  positive  words.  Though  we  cannot  comprehend  eternity, 
yet  we  may  comprehend  that  there  is  an  eternity;  as,  though  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  essence  of  God  what  he  is,  yet  wc  may 
comprehend  that  he  is ;  we  may  understand  the  notion  of  his  exist- 
ence, though  we  cannot  understand  the  infiniteness  of  his  nature; 
vet  we  may  better  understand  eternity  than  infiniteness ;  we  can 
better  conceive  a  time  with  the  addition  of  numberless  days  and 
years,  than  imagine  a  Being  without  bounds ;  whence  the  apostle 
joins  his  eternity  with  his  power ;  "  His  eternal  power  and  God- 
head" (Rom.  i.  20) ;  because,  next  to  the  power  of  God,  apprehend- 
ed in  the  creature,  we  come  necessarily  by  reasoning,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  eternity  of  God.  He  that  hath  an  incomprehensible  power 
must  needs  have  an  eternity  of  nature ;  his  power  is  most  sensi- 
ble in  the  creatures  to  the  eye  of  man,  and  his  eternity  easily  ftt)m 
thence  deducible  by  the  reason  of  man.  Eternity  is  a  perpetual 
duration,  which  hath  neither  beginnmg  nor  end;  time  hath  both. 
Those  things  we  say  arc  in  time  that  have  beginning,  grow  up  by 
d^rees,  have  succession  of  parts ;  eternity  is  contrary  to  time,  and 
is  therefore  a  permanent  ana  immutable  state ;  a  perfect  possession 

•  Caly.  tfi  ^  '  Confes.  lib.  ii  Confes.  14. 
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of  life  without  any  variation ;  it  comprehends  in  itself  all  jeauB, 
all  ages,  all  periods  of  ages ;  it  never  b^ns ;  it  endures  after  every 
duration  of  time,  and  never  ceaseth ;  it  doth  as  much  outrun  time, 
as  it  went  before  the  beginning  of  it :  time  supposeth  something 
before  it ;  but  there  can  be  nothing  before  eternity ;  it  were  not 
then  eternity.  Time  hath  a  continual  succession ;  the  former  time 
passeth  away  and  another  succeeds :  the  last  year  is  not  this  year, 
nor  this  year  the  next.  We  must  conceive  of  eternity  contrary  to 
the  notion  of  time ;  as  the  nature  of  time  consists  in  the  succes* 
sion  of  parts,  so  the  nature  of  eternity  in  an  infinite  immutable 
duration.  Eternity  and  time  differ  as  the  sea  and  rivers ;  the  sea 
never  changes  place,  and  is  always  one  water;  but  the  rivers  glide 
along,  and  are  swallowed  up  in  the  sea ;  so  is  time  by  eternity.jf 
A  thing  is  said  to  be  eternal,  or  everlasting  rather,  in  Scripture, 

1.  When  it  is  of  a  long  duration,  though  it  will  have  an  end ; 
when  it  hath  no  measures  of  time  determined  to  it ;  so  circumcision 
is  said  to  be  in  the  flesh  for  an  "  everlasting  covenant"  (Gen.  xviL 
18) ;  not  purely  everlasting,  but  so  long  as  that  administration  of  the 
covenant  should  endure.  And  so  when  a  servant  would  not  leave 
his  master,  but  would  have  his  ear  bored,  it  is  said,  he  should  be  a 
servant  "  forever"  (Deut.  xv.  17) ;  i,  e.  till  the  jubilee,  which  was 
every  fiftieth  year :  so  the  meat-offering  they  were  to  offer  is  said  to 
be  "  perpetual"  (Lev.  vi.  20) ;  Canaan  issaid  to  be  given  to  Abraham 
for  an  "  everlasting"  possession  (Gen.  xvii.  8) ;  when  as  the  Jews 
are  expelled  from  Canaan,  which  is  given  a  prey  to  the  barbarous 
nations.  Indeed  circumcision  was  not  everlastmg ;  yet  the  substance 
of  the  covenant  whereof  this  was  a  sign,  viz.  that  God  would  be  the 
God  of  believers,  endures  forever ;  and  that  circimicision  of  the 
heart,  which  was 'signified  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  shall  remain 
forever  in  the  kingdom  of  glory :  it  was  not  so  much  the  lasting  of 
the  sign,  as  of  the  thing  signified  by  it,  and  the  covenant  sealed  by 
it :  the  sign  had  its  abolition ;  so  that  the  apostle  is  so  peremptory 
in  it,  that  he  asserts,  that  if  any  went  about  to  establish  it,  he  ex- 
cluded himself  from  a  participation  of  Christ  (Gal.  v.  2\  The  sacri- 
fices were  to  be  perpetual,  in  regard  to  the  thing  signined  by  them ; 
viz.  the  death  oi  Christ,  which  was  to  endure  in  the  efficacy  of  it : 
and  the  passover  was  to  be  "  forever"  (Exod.  xii.  24),  in  regard  of 
the  redemption  signified  by  it,  which  was  to  be  of  everlasting  re- 
membrance. Canaan  was  to  be  an  everlasting  possession,  in  regard 
of  the  glory  of  heaven  typified,  to  be  forever  conferred  upon  the 
qpiritualtfieed  of  Abraham. 

2.  When  a  thing  hath  no  end,  though  it  hath  a  beginning.  So 
angels  and  souls  are  everlasting;  though  their  being  shall  never 
oease,  yet  there  was  a  time  when  their  being  began;  they  were 
nothing  before  they  were  something,  though  they  shall  never  be 
nothing  again,  but  shall  live  in  endless  happiness  or  misery.  But 
that  properly  is  eternal  that  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  and 
thus  eternity  is  a  property  of  God. 

In  this  doctrine  I  ^udl  show,  I.  How  God  is  eternal,  or  in  what 
ieq)ect8  eternity  is  his  property.    U.  That  he  is  eternal^  and  must 

*  Moulin.  Cod.  1,  Ser.  2,  p.  62. 
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needs  be  so.    HL  That  eternity  is  onlyproper  to  God,  and  not 
common  to  him  with  any  creature.    IV.  The  use. 

L  How  God  is  eternal,  or  in  what  respects  he  is  so.  Eternity  is 
a  negative  attribute,  and  is  a  denying  of  Grod  any  measures  of  time, 
as  immensity  is  a  denying  of  him  any  boimds  of  place.  As  immen- 
sity is  the  diffusion  of  his  essence,  so  eternity  is  the  duration  of  his 
essence ;  and  when  we  say  God  is  eternal,  we  exclude  from  him  all 
possibility  of  beginning  and  ending,  all  flux  and  change.  As  the 
essence  of  God  cannot  be  bounded  by  any  place,  so  it  is  not  to  be 
limited  by  any  time :  as  it  is  his  immensity  to  be  everywhere,  so  it 
is  his  eternity  to  be  alway.  As  created  things  are  said  to  be  some- 
where in  regard  of  place,  and  to  be  present,  past,  or  future,  in  regard 
of  time ;  so  the  Creator  in  regard  of  place  is  everywhere,  in  regard 
of  time  is  semper,^  His  duration  is  as  endless  as  his  essence  is  bound- 
less :  he  always  was  and  always  will  be,  and  will  no  more  have  an 
end  than  he  had  a  beginning ;  and  this  is  an  excellency  belonging 
to  the  Supreme  Being.*  As  his  essence  comprehends  all  beings,  and 
exceeds  tnem,  and  his  immensity  surmoimts  all  places ;  so  his  eter- 
nity comprehends  all  times,  ail  durations,  ana  infinitely  excels 
them.k 

1.  Gt)d  is  without  beginning.  **  In  the  beginning"  God  created 
the  world  (Gen.  i.  1).  God  was  then  before  the  beginning  of  it ;  and 
what  point  can  be  set  wherein  God  began,  if  he  were  beiore  the  bo- 
ginning  of  created  things  ?  God  was  without  beginnmg,  though  all 
other  things  had  time  and  beginning  from  him.  As  unity  is  before 
all  numbers,  so  is  God  before  all  his  creatures.  Abraham  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  everlasting  God  (Gten.  xxi.  33)  the  eternal 
Grod.^ — It  is  opposed  to  the  heathen  gods,  which  were  but  of  yester- 
day, new  coined,  and  so  new ;  but  the  eternal  God  was  before  the 
world  was  made.  In  thstt  sense  it  is  to  be  understood ;  "  The  mys- 
tery which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifest,  and  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the 
obedience  of  feith"  (Rom.  xvi.  26).  The  gospel  is  not  preached  by 
the  command  of  a  new  and  temporary  goo,  but  of  that  God  that  was 
before  all  ages :  though  the  manifestation  of  it  be  in  time,  yet  the 
purpose  and  resolve  of  it  was  from  eternity.  If  there  were  decrees 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  there  was  a  Decreer  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world  he 
loved  Christ  as  a  Mediator ;  a  fore-ordination  of  him  was  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (John  xvii.  24^ ;  a  choice  of  men,  and  there- 
fore a  Chooser  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ^EpL  i.  4) ;  a  grace 
given  in  Christ  before  the  world  began  (2  Tim.  i.  9),  and  therefore 
a  Donor  of  that  grace.  From  those  places,  saith  Crellius,  it  appears 
that  God  was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  they  do  not 
assert  an  absolute  eternity ;  but  to  be  before  all  creatures  is  equiva- 
lent to  his  being  from  eternity.*"  Time  began  with  the  founaatiou 
of  the  worid ;  but  Gtod  being  before  time,  could  have  no  beginning 
in  time.     Before  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  and  the  beginning  of 

^  GflMend.  *  Crellius  de  Deo.  o.  18.  p.  41.  ^  Lingend  Tom.  II.  p.  496. 
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time,  tbere  could  be  nothing  but  eternity ;  nothing  but  what  was  im« 
created,  that  is,  nothing  but  what  was  without  beginning.  To  be  in 
time  is  to  have  a  beginning ;  to  be  before  all  time  is  never  to  have 
a  beginning,  but  always  to  be;  for  as  between  the  Creator  and 
creatures  there  is  no  medium,  so  between  time  and  etemitv  there  ifi 
no  medium.  It  is  as  easily  deduced  that  he  that  was  before  all 
creatures  is  eternal,  as  he  that  made  all  creatures  is  Crod.  If  he  had 
a  beginning,  he  must  have  it  from  another,  or  from  himself;  if  from 
another,  that  from  whom  he  received  his  being  would  be  better  than 
he,  so  more  a  God  tiian  he.  He  cannot  be  God  that  is  not  supreme ; 
he  cannot  be  supreme  that  owes  his  being  to  the  power  of  another. 
He  would  not  be  said  only  to  have  immortality  as  he  is  (1  Tim.  vi 
16),  if  he  had  it  dependent  upon  another ;  nor  could  he  have  a  be- 
ginning from  himself;  if  he  had  given  beginning  to  himself,  then  he 
was  once  nothing ;  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not ;  if  he  was  not, 
how  could  he  be  the  Cause  of  himself?  It  is  impossible  for  any  to 
give  a  beginning  and  being  to  itself:  if  it  acts  it  must  exist,  and  so 
exist  before  it  existed.  A  thing  would  exist  as  a  cause  before  it 
existed  as  an  effect.  He  that  is  not,  cannot  be  the  cause  that  he  is ; 
if,  therefore,  God  doth  exist,  and  hath  not  his  being  from  another, 
he  must  exist  from  eternity.  Therefore,  when  we  sajr  God  is  of  and 
from  himself,  we  mean  not  that  God  gave  being  to  hunself ;  but  it  is 
negatively  to  be  understood  that  he  hath  no  cause  of  existence  with- 
out himself.  Whatsoever  number  of  millions  of  millions  of  years 
we  can  imagine  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  yet  God  was  in- 
finitely before  those ;  he  is  therefore  called  the  "  jd[iicient  of  Days" 
(Dan.  vii  9),  as  being  before  all  days  and  time,  and  eminently  con- 
taining in  himself  all  times  and  ages.  Though,  indeed,  God  cannot 
properly  be  called  ancient,  that  will  testify  that  he  is  decaying,  and 
shortly  will  not  be ;  no  more  than  he  can  be  called  young,  which 
would  signify  that  he  was  not  long  before.  All  created  thmgs  are 
new  and  fresh ;  but  no  creature  can  find  out  any  beginning  of  God: 
it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  beginning  of  him. 

2.  God  is  without  end.  He  always  was,  always  is,  and  always 
will  be  what  he  is.  He  remains  always  the  same  in  being ;  so  wx 
from  any  change,  that  no  shadow  of  it  can  touch  him  ^James  L  17). 
He  will  continue  in  being  as  long  as  he  hath  already  enjoved  it;  and 
if  we  coidd  add  never  so  many  millions  of  years  togetner,  we  are 
still  as  far  from  an  end  as  from  a  beginning;  for  "the  Lord  shall 
endure  forever"  (Ps.  ix.  7).  As  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  be, 
being  from  all  eternity,  so  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  to 
all  eternity.  The  Scripture  is  most  plentiful  in  testimonies  of  this 
eternity  of  God,  d  parte  post,  or  after  the  creation  of  the  world :  he  is 
said  to  "live  forever"  (Bev.  iv.  9,  10).  The  earth  shall  perish,  but 
Cted  shall  "endure  forever,"  and  his  "years  shall  have  no  end"  (Ps. 
cii  27).  Plants  and  animals  grow  up  m)m  small  beginnings,  arrive 
to  their  fiill  growth,  and  decline  agam,  and  have  always  remarkable 
alterations  in  their  nature ;  but  there  is  no  declination  in  God  by  all 
the  revolutions  of  time.  Hence  some  think  the  incorruptibility  of 
the  Deity  was  simified  by  the  shittim,  or  cedar  wood,  whereof  the 
ark  was  made,  it  oeing  of  an  incorruptible  nature  ^Exod.  xxv.  10). 
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That  wliioli  bad  no  b^inning  of  duration  can  never  have  an  end,  or 
any  interruptions  in  it.  Since  God  never  depended  upon  any,  what 
should  make  him  cease  to  be  what  eternally  ne  hath  been^  or  put  a 
stop  to  the  continuance  of  his  perfections?  He  cannot  will  his  own 
destruction ;  that  is  against  imiversal  nature  in  all  things  to  cease 
from  being,  if  they  can  preserve  themselves.  He  cannot  desert  his 
own  being,  because  he  cannot  but  love  himself  as  the  best  and  chiefest 
good.  The  reason  that  anything  decays  is  either  its  own  native  weak- 
ness, or  a  superior  power  of  something  contrary  to  it.  There  is  no 
weakness  in  the  nature  of  God  that  can  introduce  any  corruption, 
because  he  is  infinitely  simple  without  any  mixture;  nor  can  he  be 
overpowered  by  anytning  else ;  a  weaker  cannot  hurt  him,  and  a 
stronger  than  he  there  cannot  be ;  nor  can  he  be  outwitted  or  cir- 
cumvented, because  of  his  infinite  wisdom."  As  he  received  his 
being  from  none,  so  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  any :  as  he  doth 
necessarily  exist,  so  he  doth  necessarily  always  exist.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  property  of  God ;  nothing  so  proper  to  him  as  always  to  be. 
Whatsoever  perfections  any  being  hath,  if  it  be  not  eternal,  it  is  not 
diWne.  Goa  only  is  immortal;*'  he  only  is  so  by  a  necessity  of 
nature.  Angels,  souls,  and  bodies  too,  after  the  resurrection,  shall 
be  immortal,  not  by  nature,  but  grant;  they  are  subject  to  return  to 
nothing,  if  that  word  that  raised  them  from  nothing  should  speak 
them  into  nothing  again.  It  is  as  easy  with  God  to  strip  them  of  it, 
as  to  invest  them  with  it ;  nay,  it  is  impossible  but  that  they  should 
perish,  if  Grod  should  withdraw  his  power  from  preserving  them, 
which  he  exerted  in  creating  them ;  but  God  is  immovably  fixed  m 
his  own  being ;  that  as  none  gave  him  his  life,  so  none  can  deprive 
him  of  his  life,  or  the  least  particle  of  it.  Not  a  jot  of  the  happiness 
and  life  which  God  infinitely  possesses  can  be  lost;  it  will  be  as 
durable  to  everlasting,  as  it  hath  been  possessed  from  everlasting. 

3.  There  is  no  succession  in  God.  God  is  without  succession  or 
change.  It  is  a  part  of  eternity;  "from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
he  is  God,"  ».  e,  the  same.  God  doth  not  only  always  remain  in 
bein^,  but  he  always  remains  the  same  in  that  being:  "thou  art  the 
same^'  (Ps.  cii.  27).  The  being  of  creatures  is  successive ;  the  being 
of  God  18  permanent,  and  remains  entire  with  all  its  perfections  un- 
changed in  an  infinite  duration.  Indeed,  the  first  notion  of  eternity 
is  to  be  without  beginning  and  end,  which  notes  to  us  the  duration 
of  a  being  in  regard  of  its  existence ;  but  to  have  no  succession, 
nothing  first  or  last,  notes  rather  the  perfection  of  a  being  in  regard 
of  its  essence.  The  creatures  are  in  a  perpetual  flux ;  something  is 
acquired  or  something  lost  every  day.  A  man  is  the  same  in  regard 
of  existence  when  he  is  a  man,  as  he  was  when  he  was  a  child ;  but 
there  is  a  new  succession  of  auantities  and  qualities  in  him.  Every 
day  he  acquires  something  tifl  he  comes  to  nis  maturity ;  every  day 
he  loeeth  something  till  he  comes  to  his  period.  A  man  is  not  the 
same  at  ni^ht  that  he  was  in  the  mormn^^  something  is  expired, 
and  somethmg  is  added ;  every  day  there  is  a  change  in  his  age,  a 
chanTO  in  his  substance,  a  chauge  in  his  accidents.  But  God  hath 
his  wnole  being  in  one  and  the  same  point,  or  moment  of  eternity. 

•  Cr^lim  de  Deo,  c  18,  p.  41.  •  1  Tim.  vi.  16.    DaiUe,  in  loe. 
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He  receives  nothing  as  an  addition  to  what  he  was  before ;  he  losetli 
nothing  of  what  he  was  before ;  he  is  always  the  same  excellency 
and  perfection  in  the  same  infiniteness  as  ever.  His  years  do  not 
fiiil  (Heb.  i.  12),  his  years  do  not  come  and  go  as  others  do ;  there  ifl 
not  this  day,  to-morrow,  or  vesterday,  with  him.  As  nothing  is  past 
or  future  with  him  in  regard  of  knowledge,  but  all  things  are  presetitj 
so  nothing  is  past  or  future  in  regard  of  his  essence.  He  is  not  in 
his  essence  this  day  what  he  was  not  before,  or  will  be  the  next  day 
and  year  what  he  is  not  now.  All  his  perfections  are  most  perfect 
in  him  every  moment ;  before  all  ages,  after  all  ages.P  As  he  hath 
his  whole  essence  undivided  in  every  place,  as  well  as  in  an  immense 
space,  so  he  hath  all  his  being  in  one  moment  of  time,  as  well  as  in 
infinite  intervals  of  time.  Some  illustrate  the  difference  between 
eternity  and  time  by  the  similitude  of  a  tree,  or  a  rock  standing 
upon  tne  side  of  a  river,  or  shore  of  the  sea ;  the  tree  stands  always 
the  same  and  unmoved,  while  the  waters  of  the  river  glide  along  at 
the  foot.  The  flux  is  in  the  river,  but  the  tree  acquires  nothing  but 
a  diverse  respect  and  relation  of  presence  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
river  as  they  flow.  The  waters  of  the  river  press  on,  and  push  for- 
ward one  another,  and  what  the  river  had  this  minute,  it  bath  not 
the  same  the  next.q  So  are  all  sublunary  things  in  a  continual  flux. 
And  though  the  angels  have  no  substantial  change,  yet  they  have 
an  accidental;  for  the  actions  of  the  angels  this  day  ai'e  not  the  same 
individual  actions  which  they  performed  yesterday :  but  in  God 
there  is  no  change ;  he  always  remains  the  same.  Of  a  creature,  it 
may  be  said  he  was,  or  he  is,  or  he  shall  be ;  of  God  it  cannot  be 
said  but  only  he  is.^  He  is  what  he  always  was,  and  he  is  what  he 
always  will  oe ;  whereas  a  creature  is  what  he  was  not,  and  wUl  be 
what  he  is  not  now.  As  it  may  be  said  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it 
is  a  flame :  but  it  is  not  the  same  individual  flame  as  was  before,  nor 
is  it  the  same  that  will  be  presently  after ;  there  is  a  continual  disso- 
lution of  it  into  air,  and  a  continual  supply  for  the  generation  of 
more.  While  it  continues  it  may  be  said  there  is  a  flame ;  yet  not 
entirely  one,  but  in  a  succession  of  parts.  So  of  a  man  it  may  be 
said,  he  is  in  a  succession  of  parts ;  but  he  is  not  the  same  that  he 
was,  and  will  not  be  the  same  that  he  is.  But  God  is  the  same, 
without  any  succession  of  parts  and  of  time ;  of  him  it  may  be  said, 
"  He  is."  He  is  no  more  now  than  he  was,  and  he  shall  be  no  more 
hereafter  than  he  is.  God  possesses  a  firm  and  absolute  being, 
always  constant  to  himself."  He  sees  all  things  sliding  under  him 
in  a  continual  variation ;  he  beholds  the  revolutions  in  the  world 
without  any  change  of  his  most  glorious  and  immovable  nature. 
All  other  things  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  from  their  original, 
to  their  eclipse  and  destruction ;  but  God  possesses  his  being  in  one 
indivisible  point,  having  neither  beginning,  end,  nor  middle. 

(1.)  There  is  no  succession  in  the  knowledge  of  God.   The  variety 
of  successions  and  changes  in  the  world  make  not  succession,  or  new 

P  LessiuB  de  Perfect  Divin.  lib.  iv.  o.  1. 
<i  Qamachcus  in  Aqiiin.  Part  L  Qu.  10.  o.  1. 
'  Oassend.  Tom.  L  Physic  §  1.  lib.  it  e.  7.  p.  228. 
*  DwUe,  Melange  de  Sermoo,  p.  262. 
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oljects  in  the  Divine  mind ;  for  all  things  are  present  to  him  from 
eternity  in  regard  of  his  knowledge,  though  they  are  not  actually 
present  in  the  world,  in  regard  of  their  existence.  He  doth  not 
know  one  thing  now,  and  another  anon ;  he  sees  all  things  at  once ; 
"  Known  unto  God  are  all  things  from  the  beginning  of  the  world" 
(Acts  XV.  18) ;  but  in  their  true  order  of  succession,  as  they  lie  in 
the  eternal  council  of  God,  to  be  brought  forth  in  time.  Though 
there  be  a  succession  and  order  of  things  as  they  are  wrought,  there 
is  yet  no  succession  in  God  in  regard  of  his  knowledge  of  them. 
God  knows  the  things  that  shall  be  wrought,  and  the  order  of  them 
in  their  being  brought  upon  the  stage  of  the  world ;  yet  both  the 
things  and  the  order  he  knows  by  one  act.  Though  all  things  be 
present  with  Gt)d,  yet  they  are  present  to  him  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  not  so  present  with  him  as  if  they 
should  be  wrought  at  once.  The  death  of  Christ  was  to  precede  his 
resurrection  in  order  of  time;  there  is  a  succession  in  this;  both  at 
once  are  known  by  God ;  yet  the  act  of  hia  knowledge  is  not  exer- 
cised about  Christ  as  dying  and  rising  at  the  same  time ;  so  that 
there  is  succession  in  things  when  there  is  no  succession  in  (Jod's 
knowledge  of  them.  Since  God  knows  time,  he  knows  all  things 
as  they  are  in  time ;  he  doth  not  know  all  things  to  be  at  once, 
though  he  knows  at  once  what  is,  has  been,  and  will  be.  All  things 
are  past,  present^  and  to  come,  in  regard  of  their  existence;  but 
there  is  not  past.,  present,  and  to  come,  m  regard  of  God's  knowledge 
of  them,*  because  he  sees  and  knows  not  by  any  other,  but  by  him- 
self; he  is  his  own  light  by  which  he  sees,  bis  own  glass  wherein  he 
sees;  beholding  himself,  he  beholds  all  things. 

(2.)  There  is  no  succession  in  the  decrees  of  God.  He  doth  not 
decree  this  now,  which  he  decreed  not  before ;  for  as  his  works  were 
known  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  so  his  works  were  decreed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  as  they  are  known  at  once,  so  they 
are  decreed  at  once ;  there  is  a  succession  in  the  execution  of  them ; 
first  grace,  then  glory ;  but  the  purpose  of  God  for  the  bestowing  of 
both,  was  in  one  and  the  same  moment  of  eternity.  "  He. chose  us  in 
him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy" 
(Eph.  i  4) :  The  choice  of  Christ,  and  the  choice  of  some  in  him  to 
be  holy  and  to  be  happy,  were  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
It  is  by  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  all  things  appear  in  time ;  they 
appear  in  their  order  according  to  the  counsel  and  will  of  God  from 
eternity.  The  redemption  of  the  world  is  after  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  but  the  decree  whereby  the  world  was  created,  and  whereby 
it  was  redeemed,  was  from  eternity. 

(3.)  God  is  his  own  eternity.  He  is  not  eternal  by  grant,  and  the 
dispell  of  any  other,  but  by  nature  and  essence."  The  eternity  of 
God  is  nothing  else  but  the  duration  of  God ;  and  the  duration  of 
God  is  nothing  else  but  his  existence  enduring.^  If  eternity  were 
anything  distinct  from  Gt>d,  and  not  of  the  essence  of  God,  then  there 
would  be  something  which  was  not  God,  necessary  to  perfect  Qod. 
As  immortality  is  the  great  perfection  of  a  rational  creature,  so  eter- 
nity is  the  choice  perfection  of  God,  yea,  tiie  gloss  and  lustre  of  all 

•  PkrtieDsit.  •  ObIot.  Sociniao.  ■  Existentia  durana. 
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others.  Every  perfection  would  be  imperfect,  if  it  were  not  alwaja 
a  perfection.  6od  is  essentially  whatsoever  he  is,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  Ood  but  his  essence.  Duration  or  continuance  in  being  in  crea« 
tures,  differs  from  their  being;  for  they  might  exist  but  for  one  in* 
stant,  in  which  case  they  may  be  said  to  have  being,  but  not  duration, 
because  all  duration  includes  priaa  et  posieriua.  All  creatures  maj 
cease  from  being  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God ;  they  are  not,  therefore, 
durable  by  their  essence,  ana  therefore  are  not  their  own  duration, 
no  more  than  they  are  their  own  existence.  And  though  some  crea* 
tures,  as  angels,  and  souls,  may  be  called  everlasting,  as  a  perpetual 
life  is  communicated  to  them  by  God ;  yet  they  can  never  be  called 
their  own  eternity,  because  such  a  duration  is  not  simply  necessary, 
nor  essential  to  tnem,  but  accidental,  depending  upon  the  pleasure 
of  another ;  there  is  nothing  in  their  nature  that  can  hinder  them 
from  losing  it,  if  God,  from  whom  they  received  it,  should  desi^  to 
take  it  away ;  but  as  God  is  his  own  necessity  of  existing,  so  he  is  hia 
own  duration  in  existing ;  as  he  doth  necessarily  exist  by  himself,  so 
he  will  always  necessarihr  exist  by  himself./ 

(4.)  Hence  all  the  perrcctions  of  God  are  eternal.  In  regard  of  the 
Divine  eternity,  all  things  in  God  are  eternal;  his  power,  mercy, 
wisdom,  justice,  knowledge.  God  himself  were  not  eternal  if  any  of 
his  perfections,  which  are  essential  to  him,  were  not  eternal  also ;  he 
had  not  else  been  a  perfect  God  from  all  eternity,  and  so  his  whole 
self  had  not  been  eternal.  K  anything  belonging  to  the  nature  of  a 
thing  be  wanting,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  that  thing  which  it  ought 
to  be.  If  anything  requisite  to  the  nature  of  God  had  been  wanting 
one  moment,  he  could  not  have  been  said  to  be  an  eternal  God. 

n.  God  is  eternal.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture  condescends  to 
our  capacities  in  signifying  the  eternity  of  God  by  days  and  yearBi 
which  are  terms  belonging  to  time,  whereby  we  measure  it  (rs.  cii 
27).  But  we  must  no  more  conceive  that  Godf  is  boimded  or  measured 
by  time,  and  hath  succession  of  days,  because  of  those  expressions, 
than  we  can  conclude  him  to  have  a  body,  because  members  are 
ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture,  to  help  our  conceptions  of  his  glorious 
nature  and  operations.  Though  years  are  ascribed  to  him,  yet  they 
are  such  as  cannot  be  numbered,  cannot  be  finished,  since  there  is 
no  proportion  between  the  duration  of  God,  and  the  years  of  men. 
"  Tne  number  of  his  years  cannot  be  searched  out,  for  he  makes 
small  the  drops  of  water;  they  pour  down  rain  according  to  the 
vapor  thereof*  (Job  xxxvi.  26,  27).  The  numbers  of  the  drops  of  rain 
which  have  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  if  subtracted  from  the  number  of  the  years  of  God,  would  be 
found  a  small  quantity,  a  mere  nothing,  to  the  years  of  God.  As  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  compared  with  God,  are  but  as  the  "  drop 
of  a  bucket,  worse  than  nothing,  than  vanity''  (Isa.  xl.  15) ;  so  all  the 
ages  of  the  world,  if  compared  with  God,  amount  not  to  so  much  as 
the  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  minute ;  the  minutes  from  the 
creation  may  be  numbered^  out  the  years  of  the  duration  of  Qod 
being  infinite,  are  without  measure.  As  one  day  is  to  the  life  of  man, 
80  are  a  thousand  years  to  the  life  of  Qod«    The  Holy  Ghost  ez- 
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presseth  himself  to  the  capacity  of  man,  to  give  us  some  notion  of  an 
mfinite  duration,  by  a  resemblance  suited  to  the  capacity  of  man.* 
If  a  thousand  years  be  but  as  a  day  to  the  life  of  Goo,  then  as  a  year 
is  to  the  life  oi  man,  so  are  three  himdred  and  sixty-fiye  'thousand 
years  to  the  life  of  God ;  and  as  seventy  years  are  to  the  life  of  man, 
80  are  twenty-five  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years  to 
the  life  of  God.  Yet  still,  since  there  is  no  proportion  between  time 
and  eternity,  we  must  dart  our  thoughts  beyond  all  those ;  for  years 
and  days  measure  only  the  duration  of  created  things,  and  of  those 
only  that  are  material  and  corporeal,  subject  to  the  motion  of  the 
heavens,  which  makes  dsLjB  and  years.^  Sometimes  this  eternity  k 
expressed  by  parts,  as  looking  backward  and  forward;  by  the  dtf- 
ferences  of  time,  "  past,  present,  and  to  come"  (Sev.  L  8),  "  which 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come"  (Rev.  iv.  8).^  Though  this  might  be 
spoken  of  anything  in  being,  though  but  for  an  hour,  it  was  the  last 
minute,  it  is  now,  and  it  will  be  the  next  minute;  yet  the  Hdly 
Ghost  would  declare  something  proper  to  God,  as  including  all  parte 
of  time ;  he  always  was,  is  now,  and  always  shall  be.  It  might  always 
be  said  of  him,  he  was,  and  it  may  always  be  said  of  him,  ne  will  be ; 
there  is  no  time  when  he  began,  no  time  when  he  shall  cease.  It  can- 
not be  said  of  a  creature  he  always  was,  he  always  is  what  he  was, 
and  he  always  will  be  what  he  is;  but  God  always  is  what  he  was, 
and  always  will  be  what  he  is ;  so  that  it  is  a  very  significant  expres* 
sion  of  the  eternity  of  God,  as  can  be  suited  to  our  capacities. 

1.  His  eternity  is  evident,  by  the  name  God  gives  nimself  (Exod. 
iil  14) :  '*  And  (rod  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am ;  thus  shalt  thou 
say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  *  I  Am  hath  sent  me  xmto  you.' "  This 
is  the  name  whereby  he  is  distinguished  jfrom  all  creatures ;  I  Am,  is 
his  proper  name.  This  description  being  in  the  present  tense,  shows 
that  his  essence  knows  no  past,  nor  future ;  if  it  were  he  was,  it  would 
intimate  he  were  not  now  what  he  once  was ;  if  it  were  he  wiU  be,  it 
would  intimate  he  were  not  yet  what  he  will  be ;  but  /  Am;  I  am 
the  only  being,  the  root  of  all  beings ;  he  is  therefore,  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  not  being,  and  that  is  eternal.  So  that  is  signifies  his 
eternity,  as  well  as  his  perfection  and  immutability.  As  I  Am  speaks 
the  want  of  no  blessedness,  so  it  speaks  the  want  of  no  duration ;  and 
therefore  the  French,  wherever  they  find  this  word  Jehovah,  in  the 
Scripture,  which  we  translate  Lord,  and  Lord  eternal,  render  if  the 
Eternal, — I  am  always  and  immutably  the  same.  The  eternity  of 
God  is  opposed  to  the  volubility  of  time,  which  is  extended  into  past, 
present  and  to  come.  Our  time  is  but  a  small  drop,  as  a  sand  to  i^ 
the  atoms  and  small  particles  of  which  the  world  is  made ;  but  God 
\a  an  unbounded  sea  of  being.  "  I  Am  that  I  Am ;"  i,  e,  an  infinite 
life ;  I  have  not  that  now,  which  I  had  not  formerly ;  I  shall  not 
afterwards  have  that  which  I  have  not  now;  I  am  that  in  every 
moment  which  I  was,  and  will  be  in  all  moments  of  time ;  nothing 
can  be  added  to  me,  nothing  can  be  detracted  from  me:  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  him,  which  can  detract  from  him;  nothing  ~ 

*  Piw  ze.  4w  Amyrald,  Trin.  p.  44. 
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rable  that  can  be  added  to  liim.  Now  if  there  were  any  beginning 
and  end  of  Ctod,  any  succession  in  him,  he  could  not  be  "  I  Am ;"« 
for  in  regard  of  what  was  past,  he  would  not  be ;  in  regard  of  what 
was  to  come,  he  is  not  yet ;  and  upon  this  account  a  heathen  argues 
well  ]^  of  all  creatures  it  may  be  said  they  were,  or  they  will  be ;  but 
of  God  it  cannot  be  said  anything  else  but  est,  God  is,  l)ecause  he  fills 
an  eternal  duration.  A  creature  cannot  be  said  to  be,  if  it  be  not  yet, 
nor  if  it  be  not  now,  but  hath  been.®  God  only  can  be  called  "  I 
Am ;"  all  creatures  have  more  of  not  being,  than  being ;  for  every 
creature  was  nothing  from  eternity,  before  it  was  made  something  in 
time ;  and  if  it  be  incorruptible  in  its  whole  nature,  it  will  be  nothing 
to  eternity  after  it  hath  been  something  in  time ;  and  if  it  be  not  cor- 
ruptible in  its  nature,  as  the  angels,  or  in  every  part  of  its  nature,  as 
man  in  regard  of  his  soul ;  yet  it  hath  not  properly  a  being,  because 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  God  to  continue  it,  or  deprive  it 
of  it ;  and  while  it  is,  it  is  mutable,  and  all  mutabilitv  is  a  mixture 
of  not  being.  If  God  therefore  be  properly  "  I  Am,"  t.  e.  being,  it 
follows  that  he  always  was ;  for  if  he  were  not  always,  he  must,  as 
was  argued  before,  be  produced  by  some  other,  or  by  himself;  by 
another  he  could  not ;  then  he  had  not  been  God,  but  a  creature ;  nor 
by  himself,  for  then  as  producing,  he  must  be  before  himself,  as  pro- 
duced ;  he  had  been  before  he  was.  And  he  always  will  be ;  for  being 
"I  Am,"  having  all  being  in  himself,  and  the  fountain  of  all  being  to 
everything  else,  how  can  he  ever  have  his  name  changed  to  I  am  not 
2.  God  hath  life  in  himself  (John  v.  26) :  ''  The  Father  hath  life 
in  himself ;"  he  is  the  "living  God;"  therefore  "steadfast  forever" 
(Dan.  vi.  26).  He  hath  life  by  his  essence,  not  by  participation.  He 
is  a  sun  to  give  light  and  life  to  all  creatures,  but  receives  not  light 
or  life  from  anything ;  and  therefore  he  hath  an  unlimited  life,  not 
a  drop  of  life,  out  a  fountain ;  not  a  spark  of  a  limited  life,  but  a 
life  transcending  all  bounds.  He  hath  life  in  himself;  all  creatures 
have  their  life  in  him  and  from  him.  He  that  hath  life  in  himself 
doth  necessarily  exist,  and  could  never  be  made  to  exist ;  for  then 
he  had  not  life  in  himself,  but  in  that  which  made  him  to  exist,  and 
gave  him  life.  What  doth  necessarily  exist  therefore,  exists  from 
eternity ;  what  hath  being  of  itself  could  never  be  produced  in  time, 
could  not  want  being  one  moment,  because  it  hath  oeing  from  its  es- 
sence, without  influence  of  any  efficient  cause.  When  God  pro- 
nounced his  name,  "  I  Am  that  I  Am,"  angels  and  men  were  in 
being;  the  world  had  been  created  above  two  thousand  four  hundred 
j^ears ;  Moses,  to  whom  he  then  speaks,  was  in  being ;  yet  God  only 
IS,  because  he  only  hath  the  fountain  of  being  in  nimself ;  but  all 
that  they  were  was  a  rivulet  from  him.  He  hath  from  nothing  else, 
that  he  doth  subsist ;  everything  else  hath  its  subsistence  from  him 
as  their  root,  as  the  beam  from  the  sun,  as  the  rivers  and  fountains 
from  the  sea.f  All  life  is  seated  in  God,  as  in  its  proper  throne,  in 
its  most  perfect  purity.  God  is  life ;  it  is  in  him  originally,  radical- 
ly, thereiore  eternally.  He  is  a  pure  act,  nothing  but  vigor  and  act* 
he  hath  by  his  nature  that  life  which  others  have  by  his  grant 

•  Thes.  Salmur.  a  1.  p  141S,  Thos.  14.        *  Plutanh  de  E2,  L  p.  892. 
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whence  the  Aposile  saith  (1  Tim.  vi.  16)  not  only  that  he  is  immor- 
tal, but  he  hatn  immortalitj  in  a  fnll  possession ;  fee  simple,  not  de*^ 
pending  npon  the  will  of  another,  but  containing  all  thmgs  witUn 
himself.  He  that  hath  life  in  himself  and  is  from  himself  oaimot  but 
be.  He  always  was,  because  he  received  his  being  from  no  other, 
and  none  can  take  away  that  being  which  was  not  given  by  another. 
If  there  were  any  space  before  he  did  exist,  then  there  was  some- 
thmg  which  made  him  to  exist ;  life  would  not  then  be  in  him,  biit 
in  that  which  produced  him  into  being ;  he  could  not  then  be  Grod, 
but  that  other  which  gave  him  being  would  be  God.»  And  to  say 
God  sprung  into  being  by  chance,  when  we  sec  nothing  in  the  world, 
that  is  brought  forth  by  chance,  but  hath  some  cause  of  its  existence^ 
would  be  vain  ;  for  since  God  is  a  being,  chance,  which  is  nothing 
could  not  bring  forth  something ;  and  by  the  same  reason,  that  he 
sprung  up  by  chance,  he  might  totally  vanish  by  chance.  What  a 
strange  notion  of  a  God  would  this  be  I  such  a  God  that  had  no  life 
in  himself  but  from  chance  I  Since  be  hath  life  in  himself,  and  that 
there  was  no  cause  of  his  existence,  he  can  have  no  cause  of  his 
limitation,  and  can  no  more  be  determined  to  a  time,  than  he  can  to 
a  place.  What  hath  life  in  itself,  hath  life  without  bounds,  and  can 
never  desert  it^  nor  be  deprived  of  it ;  so  that  he  lives-  necessanlT. 
and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  he  should  not  live ;  whereas  all 
other  things  "  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  him"  (Acts 
xviL  28) ;  and  as  they  live  by  his  will,  so  they  can  retuam  to  nothing 
at  his  word. 

3.  If  God  were  not  eternal,  he  were  not  immutable  in  his  nature. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  immutability  to  be  without  eternity ; 
for  whatsoever  begins,  is  changed  in  its  passing  from  not  being  to 
being.  It  began  to  be  what  it  was  not ;  and  if  it  ends^  it  ceaseth  to 
be  what  it  was ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  God,  if  there  weie 
neither  beginning  or  ending,  or  succession  in  it  (Mai.  iii.  6) :  "  I  am 
the  Lord,  I  change  not ;"  (Job  xxxviL  23) :  "  Touching  the  Al- 
mighty, we  cannot  find  him  out."  God  argues  here,  saitn  Calvin, 
from  his  unchangeable  nature  as  Jehovah,  to  his  immutability  in  his 
purpose.  Had  he  not  been  eternal,  there  had  been  the  greatest 
change  from  nothing  to  something.  A  change  of  essence  is  greater 
than  a  change  of  purpose.  Gbd  is  a  sun  glittering  always  in  the 
same  glory ;  no  growing  up  in  youth ;  no  passing  on  to  age.  If  be 
were  not  without  succession,  standing  in  one  point  of  eternity,  there 
would  be  a  change  from  past  to  present,  from  present  to  future.  The 
eternity  of  God  is  a  shield  against  all  kind  of  mutability.  If  any- 
thing sprang  up  in  the  essence  of  God  that  was  not  there  before, 
he  could  not  be  said  to  be  either  an  eternal,  or  an  unchanged  sub- 
stance. 

4.  God  could  not  be  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  if  he  were  not 
etemaL  A  finite  duration  is  inconsistent  with  infinite  perfection. 
Whatsoever  is  contracted  within  the  limits  of  time,  cannot  swallow 
up  all  perfections  in  itself.  God  hath  an  unsearchable  perfection. 
^  Oanst  tb[m  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Al- 
uighly  tmto  perlbotion  7"  (Job  xi.  7.)    He  cannot  be  found  out:  ha 
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m  infinite,  becanf^  he  is  incompreljiensible.  Inooiqtprel^ensibility 
ariaeth  from  an  infinite  perfection,  which  cannot  be  fathomed  by  the 
dioTt  line  of  man's  understanding.  His  essence  in  le^d  of  its  dif- 
fusion, and  in  regard  of  its  duration,  is  incomprehensible,  as  well  as 
his  action :  if  (jod,  therefore,  had  beginning,  he  could  not  be 
infinite ;  if  not  infinite,  he  did  not  possess  the  highest  perfection ; 
because  a  perfection  might  be  conceived  beyond  it  If  his  being 
oould  fail,  ne  were  not  perfect ;  can  that  deserve  the  name  of  the 
highest  perfection,  which  is  capable  of  corruption  and  dissolution  ? 
To  be  finite  and  limited,  is  the  greatest  imperfection,  for  it  consists 
in  a  denial  of  being.  He  could  not  be  the  most  blessed  Being  if  he 
were  not  always  so,  and  should  not  forever  remaLu  so ;  and  whatso- 
ever perfections  he  had,  would  be  soured  by  the  thoughts,  that  in 
time  they  would  cease,  and  so  could  not  be  pure  affections,  because 

.  not  permanent ;  but  "  He  is  blessed  from  everlasting  to  everlasting'' 
(Ps.  xli.  18).    Had  he  a  beginning,  he  could  not  have  all  perfection 

.  without  limitation ;  he  woi2d  have  been  limited  bv  that  which  gave 
him  be^nnning ;  that  which  gave  him  being  would  be  Qod,  and  not 

.  himself  and  so  more  perfect  than  he :  but  since  God  is  the  most 
sovereign  perfection,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  perfecter 
by  the  most  capacious  understanding,  He  is  certainly  *^  eternal ;'' 
being  infinite,  nothing  can  be  added  to  him,  nothmg  detracted 
£rom  him, 

-  6.  God  could  not  be  omnipotent,  almighty,  if  he  were  not  etemaL 
The  title  of  almighty  a^ees  not  with  a  nature  that  had  a  beginning; 
whatsoever  hath  a  beginning  was  once  nothing ;  and  when  it  was 
nothing,  could  act  nothing:  where  there  is  no  beinff  there  is  no 
power.  Neither  doth  the  title  of  almighty  agree  with  a  perishing 
nature :  he  can  do  nothing  to  purpose,  that  cannot  preserve  himseli 
against  the  outward  force  and  violence  of  enemies,  or  against  the 
inward  causes  of  corruption  and  dissolution.  No  account  is  to  be 
made  of  man,  because  '*  his  breath  is  in  his  nostrils"  (Isa.  ii  22) ; 
oould  a  better  account  be  made  of  God,  if  he  were  of  the  like  con- 
dition ?  He  could  not  properly  be  almighty,  that  were  not  always 
mighty ;  if  he  be  omnipotent,  nothing  can  impair  him ;  he  that  hath 
all  power,  can  have  no  hurt    If  he  doth  wnatsoever  he  pleasetb, 

.  nothing  can  make  him  miserable,  since  misery  consists  m  those 
things  which  happen  against  our  will.^  The  almightiness  and  eter- 
nity of  Gt)d  are  linked  together :  'M  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  was,  and  which  is,  and 
which  IS  to  come,  the  Almighty"  (Rev.  i.  8) :  almighty  because  eter^ 

.  nal,  and  eternal  because  almighty. 

6.  God  would  not  be  the  fibrst  cause  of  all  if  he  were  not  eternal ; 
but  he  is  the  first  and  the  last ;  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the  last 
end  of  all  things :>  that  which  is  the  first  cannot  begin  to  be;  it 
were  not  then  the  first ;  it  cannot  cease  to  be :  whatsoever  is  idis- 
aolvedf  is  dissolved  into  that  whereof  it  doth  consist,  which  was  be* 
fore  it,  and  then  it  was  not  the  first  The  world  might  not  have 
been.;  it  was  once  nothing ;  it  must  have  some  cause  to  call  it  oat 
of  nothmg:  nothing  hath  no  power  tp  make  itself  something;  tbere 
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IB  a  sapper  cause,  by  whose  will  and-  powor  it  comes  into  bein^ 
iud  so  gives  all  the  creatures  their  distinct  fonns.^  •  This  power  can- 
not but  be  eternal ;  it  must  be  before  the  world  ;  the  founder  must 
be  before  the  foundation ;  and  his  existence  must  be  from  eternity ; 
or  we  must  say  nothing  did  exist  from  eternity  'J  and  if  there  were 
no  being  from  eternity,  there  could  not  now  be  any  being  in  time. 
What  we  see,  and  what  we  are,  must  arise  from  itself  or  some  other; 
it  cannot  from  itself:  if  anything  made  itself,  it  had  a  power  to 
make  itself;  it  then  had  an  active  power  before  it  had  a  beinff ;  it 
was  something  in  regard  of  power,  and  was  nothing  in  regam  of 
existence  at  the  same  time.  Suppose  it  had  a  power  to  produce 
itself  this  power  must  be  conferred  upon  it  by  another ;  and  so  the 
power  of  producing  itself,  was  not  from  itself  but  from  another ; 
tmt  if  the  power  of  being  was  from  itself,  why  did  it  not  produce 
itself  before?  why  was  it  one  moment  out  of  being?™  K  there  be 
any  existence  of  things,  it  is  necessary  that  that  which  was  the  "first 
cause,"  should  **  exist  from  eternity.  Whatsoever  was  the  imme* 
diate  cause  of  the  world,  yet  the  first  and  chief  cause  wherein  we 
must  rest,  must  have  nothing  before  it ;  if  it  had  anything  before  it, 
it  were  not  the  first ;  he  therefore  that  is  th^  first  cause,  must  be 
without  beginning ;  nothing  must  be  before  him ;  if  he  had  a  be- 
ginning from  some  other,  he  could  not  be  the  first  principle  and 
author  of  all  things ;  if  he  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  ne  must 

five  himself  a  beginning,  or  be  from  eternity :  he  could  not  give 
imself  a  beginning ;  whatsoever  begins  in  time  was  nothing  before, 
and  when  it  was  nothing,  it  could  do  nothing ;  it  could  not  give 
itself  anythinff,  for  then  it  gave  what  it  had  not,  and  did  what  it  could 
not  If  he  imide  himself  In  time,  why  did  he  not  make  himself  be- 
fore?  what  hindered  him?  It  was  either  because  he  could  not,  or 
because  he  would  not ;  if  he  could  not,  he  always  wanted  power, 
and  always  would,  unless  it  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  then  he 
eonld  not  be  said  to  be  from  himself.  K  he  would  not  make  him- 
self before,  then  he  might  have  made  himself  when  he  would :  how 
had  he  the  power  of  willing  and  nilling  without  a  being  ?  Nothing 
cannot  will  or  nill ;  nothing  hath  no  faculties ;  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  grant  some  eternal  Being,  or  run  into  inextricable  labyrinths 
and  mazes.  If  we  deny  some  eternal  being,  we  must  deny  all 
being ;  our  own  being,  the  being  of  everything  about  us ;  uncoix- 
ccivS>le  absurdities  will  arise.  So,  then,  if  God  were  the  cause  of 
all  things,  he  did  exist  before  all  things,  and  that  from  eternity. 

HL  Eternity  is  only  proper  to  Grod,  and  not  communicable.  It 
is  as  great  a  madness  to  ascribe  eternity  to  the  creature,  as  to  deprive 
the  Lord  of  the  creature  of  eternity."  It  is  so  proper  to  God,  that 
when  the  apostle  would  prove  the  deity  of  Christ,  he  proves  it  by  his 
immutability  and  eternity,  as  well  as  his  creating  power :  "  Thou  art 
the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail  (Heb.  i.  10-12).  The  argu- 
ment had  not  strength,  if  eternity  belonged  essentially  to  ariy  but 
Qod;  and  therefore  he  is  said  only  to  have  "  unmortaJity"  (1  Tim.  vi 
MJ):  all  other  things  receive  their  being  from  him,  and  can  be  da* 

^  Coeed  Sam.  Theol.  o.  S.  ^  OrelliuB  de  Deo,  c  18.  p.  48. 
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prived  of  their  being  by  bim :  all  things  depend  on  him ;  he  of  none : 
all  other  things  are  like  clothes,  whicn  would  consume  if  God  pre- 
served them  not  Immortality  is  appropriated  to  God,  t.  e.  an  inde- 
pendent immortality.  Angels  and  souls  have  an  immortality,  but 
oy  donation  from  God,  not  by  their  own  essence ;  dependent  upon 
their  Creator,  not  necessary  in  their  own  nature :  God  might  have 
annihilated  them  after  he  had  created  them ;  so  that  their  duration 
cannot  properly  be  called  an  eternity,  it  being  extrinsical  to  them, 
and  depenaent  upon  the  will  of  their  Creator,  by  whom  they  may 
be  extinguished ;  it  is  not  an  absolute  and  necessary,  but  a  precarious 
immortality.  Whatsoever  is  not  God,  is  temporary;  whatsoever  is 
eternal,  is  God.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  a  creature  can  be  eter- 
uaJ;  as  nothing  eternal  is  created,  so  notning  created  is  etemaL 
What  is  distinct  from  the  nature  of  God  cannot  be  eternal,  eternity 
being  the  essence  of  God.  Every  creature,  in  the  notion  of  a  crea- 
ture, speaks  a  dependence  on  some  cause,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
eternal.  As  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  not  to  be  etemiJ, 
so  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  creature  to  be  eternal ;  for  then 
a  creature  would  be  equal  to  the  Creator,  and  the  Creator,  or  the 
Cause,  would  not  be  before  the  creature,  or  eflFect«>  It  would  be  all 
one  to  admit  many  gods,  as  many  eternals ;  and  all  one  to  say,  God 
can  be  created,  as  to  say  a  creature  can  be  uncreated,  which  is  to  be 
eternal. 

1.  Creation  is  a  producing  something  from  nothing.  What  was 
once  nothing,  cannot  therefore  be  eternal;  not  being  was  eternal; 
therefore  its  bein^  could  not  be  eternal,  for  it  should  be  then  before 
it  was,  and  would  be  something  when  it  was  nothing.  It  is  the 
nature  of  a  creature  to  be  nothing  before  it  was  created ;  what  was 
nothing  before  it  was,  cannot  be  equal  with  God  in  an  eternity  of 
duration. 

2.  There  is  no  creature  but  is  mutable,  therefore  not  eternal.  As 
it  had  a  change  from  nothing  to  something,  so  it  may  be  changed 
from  being  to  not  being.  K  the  creature  were  not  mutable,  it  woidd 
be  most  perfect,  and  so  would  not  be  a  creature,  but  God;  for  God 
only  is  most  perfect  It  is  as  much  the  essence  of  a  creature  to  be 
mutable,  as  it  is  the  essence  of  God  to  be  immutable.  Mutability 
•nd  eternity  are  utterly  inconsistent. 

8.  No  creature  is  infinite,  therefore  not  eternal :  to  be  infinite  in 
duration  is  all  one  as  to  be  infinite  in  essence.  It  is  as  reasonable  to 
conceive  a  creature  immense,  filling  all  places  at  once,  as  eternal, 
extended  to  all  ages ;  because  neither  can  be  without  infiniteness. 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Deity.P  A  creature  may  as  well  be 
without  bounds  of  place,  as  limitations  of  time. 

4.  No  effect  of  an  intellectual  free  agent  can  be  equal  in  duration 
to  its  cause.  The  productions  of  natural  agents  are  as  ancient  oft^ 
as  themselves;  the  sun  produceth  a  beam  as  old  in  time  as  itself; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  piece  of  wise  workmanship  as  old  as  the 
wise  artificer?  God  produced  a  creature,  not  necessarily  and  natu* 
rally,  as  the  sun  dotn  a  beam,  but  ir^ly,  as  an  intelligent  agent 
The  sun  was  not  necessary;  it  might  be  or  not  be,  according  to  tbe 

•  Letnus  <fo  Firleot.  lik  ir.  e.  S.  »  Ibid 
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pleasure  of  Gbd.  A  free  act  of  the  will  is  necessary  to  precede  in 
order  of  time,  as  the  cause  of  such  eflfccts  as  are  purely  voluntary.*! 
Those  causes  that  act  as  soon  as  they  exist  act  naturally,  necessarily, 
not  freely,  and  cannot  cease  from  acting.  But  suppose  a  creature 
might  have  existed  by  the  will  of  God  from  eternity;  yet,  as  some 
think,  it  could  not  be  said  absolutely,  and  in  its  own  nature  to  be 
eternal,  because  eternity  was  not  of  the  essence  of  it.  The  creature 
could  not  be  its  own  duration ;  for  though  it  were  from  eternity,  it 
might  not  have  been  from  eternity,  because  its  existence  depended 
upon  the  free  will  of  God,  who  might  have  chose  whether  he  would 
have  created  it  or  no.  God  only  is  eternal ;  "  the  first  and  the  last^ 
the  beginning  and  the  end ;"  who,  as  he  subsisted  before  any  creature 
had  a  Being,  so  he  will  eternally  subsist  if  all  creatures  were  reduced 
to  nothing. 

rV.  Use  1.  Information.  If  God  be  of  an  eternal  duration,  then 
"  Christ  is  Gt)d."  Eternity  is  the  property  of  God,  but  it  is  ascribed 
to  Christ:  "He  is  before  all  things"  (Col.  i.  17),  i.  e.  all  created 
things;  he  is  therefore  no  creature,  and  if  no  creature,  eternal.  "  All 
things  were  created  by  him,"  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  angels,  as 
well  as  men,  whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions  (ver.  16).  If  all 
things  were  his  creatures,  then  he  is  no  creature ;  if  he  were,  all 
things  were  not  created  by  him,  or  he  must  create  himself.  He  hath 
no  diflFerence  of  time ;  for  ne  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever :"'  the  same,  with  the  name  of  God,  "  I  Am,"  which  signifies 
his  eternity.  He  is  no  more  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday,  nor  will 
be  any  other  to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day ;  and  therefore  Melchizedec, 
whose  descent,  birth,  and  death,  father  and  mother,  beginning  and 
end  of  days,  are  not  upon  record,  was  a  type  of  the  existence  of 
Christ  without  difference  of  time ;  "  Having  neither  beginning  of 
days  nor  end  of  life,  but  made  like  the  Son  of  God"  (Heb.  vii.  3). 
The  suppression  of  his  birth  and  death  was  intended  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a  type  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person  in  regard  of  his 
eternity,  and  the  duration  of  his  charge  in  regard  of  his  priesthood. 
As  there  was  an  appearance  of  an  eternity  in  the  suppression  of  the 
race  of  Melchisedec,  so  there  is  a  true  eternity  in  the  Son  of  God. 
How  could  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  be  expressed  by  any  re- 
semblance so  well,  as  by  such  a  suppression  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  this  great  person,  different  from  the  custom  of  the  Spirit  of 
(rod  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  often  records  the  generations  and 
ends  of  holy  men ;  and  why  might  not  this,  which  was  a  kind  of  a 
shadow  of  eternity,  be  a  representation  of  the  true  eternity  of  Christ 
as  well  as  the  restoration  of  Isaac  to  his  father  without  deatli,  is  said 
to  be  a  fi^iore  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  after  a  real  death  ?«  Mel- 
chisedec 18  only  mentioned  once  (without  any  record  of  his  extrac- 
tion) in  his  appearance  to  Abraham  after  his  victory,  as  if  he  came 
fit)m  heaven  only  for  that  action,  and  instantly  disappeared  again, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  eternal  person.  And  Christ  himself  hints  hia 
own  eternity :  "  I  came  forth  fix)m  the  Father,  and  am  come  into 

4  Ok^lliai  de  Dm,  e.  18.  p.  48. 
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the  world ;  again  I  leave  the  world,  loidgo  to  the  Father"  {John  xvi 
28).  He  goes  to  the  Father  as  he  came  from  the  Father ;  ne  goes  to 
the  Father  "  for  everlasting,"  so  he  came  fix)m  the  Father  "  fron 
everlasting ;"  there  is  the  same  duration  in  coming  forth  from  the 
Father,  as  in  returning  to  the  Father.  But  more  plainly:  he  speaJa 
of  a  glory  that  he  "  had  with  the  Father  before  the  worlS  was"  ^ohn 
xvii  5),  when  there  was  no  creature  in  being.  This  is  an  actual 
glory,  and  not  only  in  decree ;  for  a  decreed  glory  believers  had,  and 
why  may  not  every  one  of  them  say  the  same  words,  "  Father,  glo- 
rify me  with  that  glor^r  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  waS|" 
if  it  were  only  a  glory  in  decree  ?  Nay,  it  may  be  said  of  every  num, 
he  was  before  the  world  was,  because  he  was  so  in  decree.  Christ 
speaks  of  something  peculiar  to  him,  a  glory  in  actual  possessioo 
before  the  world  was :  "  Glorify  me,  embrace,  honor  me  as  thy  Son, 
whereas  I  have  now  been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  handled  dis- 
gracefully as  a  servant."  If  it  were  only  in  decree,  why  is  not  the 
Eke  expression  used  of  others  in  Scripture  as  well  as  of  Christ? 
Why  did  he  not  use  the  same  words  for  his  disciples  that  were  then 
with  him,  who  had  a  glory  in  decree?  His  eternity  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament :  "  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old"  (rrov.  viii  22).  If  he  were 
the  work  of  Gfod,  he  existed  before  himself)  if  he  existed  before  aU 
the  works  of  (Jod.  It  is  so  not  properly  meant  of  the  essential  wis- 
dom of  God,  since  the  discourse  runs  in  the  name  of  a  person ;  and 
several  passages  there  are  which  belong  not  so  much  to  the  essential 
wisdom  of  God,  as  ver.  13 :  "  The  evil  way  and  the  fix)ward  mouth 
do  I  hate,"  which  belongs  rather  to  the  holiness  of  God,  than  to  the 
essential  wisdom  of  God ;  besides,  it  is  distinguished  from  Jehovah, 
as  possessed  by  him,  "and  rejoicing  before  him."  Yet  plainer: 
"Out  of  thee,"  i. e.  Bethlehem,  "shall  he  come  forth  to  be  Kuler  in 
Israel,  whose  goin^  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting," 
cbir  "^Ta-*^  "  from  the  ways  of  eternity"  (Mic.  v.  2).  There  are  two 
goings  forth  of  Christ  described,  one  from  Bethlehem,  in  the  daya 
of  his  incarnation,  and  another  from  eternity.  The  Holy  Ghost 
adds,  after  his  prediction  of  his  incarnation,  his  going  out  from  ever- 
lasting, that  none  should  doubt  of  his  deity.  If  this  goin^  out  from 
everlasting  were  only  in  the  purpose  of  God,  it  might  be  said  of 
David,  and  of  eveiy  creature ;  and  in  Isa.  ix.  6  he  is  particularly 
called  the  "  everlasting,"  or  "  eternal  Father ;"  not  the  Father  in  the 
Trinity,  but  a  Father  to  us ;  yet  "  eternal,"  the  "  Father  of  eternity." 
As  he  is  the  "  mighty  God,"  so  he  is  "  the  everlasting  Father."  Csax 
such  a  title  be  ascribed  to  any  whose  being  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another,  and  may  be  dashed  out  at  the  pleasure  of  a  superior? 
As  the  eternity  of  God  is  the  ground  of  all  religion,  so  the  eternity 
of  Christ  is  the  ground  of  the  Christian  religion.  Could  our  sins  be 
perfectly  expiated  had  he  not  an  eternal  divinity  to  answer  for  the 
offences  committed  against  an  eternal  Grod?  Temporary  suffering 
had  been  of  little  validity,  without  an  infiniteness  and  eternity  in  hu 
person  to  add  weight  to  nis  passion. 

2.  K  God  be  eternal,  he  knows  all  thin^  as  present.    All  things 
are pieaent to  hhn' in  his  eternity;  for  this  is  the  notion  of  ete^ 
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S,  to  be  without  socceBsion.^  If  eternity  be  one  indivisible  pointy 
is  not  difibsed  into  preceding  and  succeeding  parts,  then  that 
which  is  known  in  it  or  by  it  is  perceived  without  any  succession^ 
for  knowledge  is  as  the  substance  of  the  person  knowing ;  if  that- 
hath  various  actions  and  distinct  from  itself,  then  it  understands  things 
in  differences  of  time  as  time  presents  them  to  view.  But,  since 
God^s  being  depends  not  upon  the  revolutions  of  time,  so  neither  ■ 
does  bis  knowledge ;  it  exceeds  all  motions  of  years  ana  days,  com- . 
prebends  infinite  spaces  of  past  and  fdture.  God  considers  all  tlungi^ 
in  his  eternity  in  one  simple  knowledge,  as  if  they  were  now  acted 
before  him :  "  Known  unto  God  are  fdl  his  works  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world;"  (kn*  aiCn'og^  d  seculo^  **from  eternity"  (Acts  xv, 
18).  God's  knowledge  is  co-eternal  with  him ;  if  he  knows  that  in 
time  which  he  did  not  not  know  from  eternity,  he  would  not  be 
eternally  perfect,  since  knowledge  is  the  perfection  of  an  intelligent 
nature. 

3.  How  bold  and  foolish  is  it  for  a  mortal  creature  to  censure  the 
counsels  and  actions  of  an  eternal  God,  or  be  too  curious  in  his  inqui- 
sitions !  It  is  by  the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable  number  of 
the  years  of  Gk)d  that  Elihu  checks  too  bold  inquiries :  "  who  hath 
enjoined  him  his  way,  or  who  can  say,  Thou  hast  wrought  iniquity? 
Behold,  (rod  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not;  neither  can  the  num« 
her  of  his  years  be  searched  out."»»  Eternity  sets  God  above  our  in-'' 
qoiiies  and  censures.  In&nts  of  a  day  old  are  not  able  to  under- 
stand the  acts  of  wise  and  gray  heads :  shall  we,  that  are  of  so  short 
a  being  and  understanding  as  yesterday,  presume  to  measure  the  mo- 
tions of  eternity  by  our  scanty  intellects  ?  We  that  cannot  foresee  an 
unexpected  accident  which  falls  in  to  blast  a  well-laid  design,  and  run  a 
ship  many  leagues  back  from  the  intended  harbor ;  we  cannot  under*"^ 
stand  the  reason  of  things  we  sec  done  in  time,  the  motions  of  the  sea, 
the  generation  of  rain,  the'  nature  of  light,  the  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies of  the  creatures ;  and  shall  we  dare  to  censure  the  actions  of 
sn  eternal  God,  so  infinitely  beyond  our  reach  ?  The  counsels  of  a 
boundless  being  are  not  to  be  scanned  by  the  brain  of  a  silly  worm, 
that  hatb  Inreathed  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  world.  Since  eternity 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  time,  it  is  not  to  be  judged  by  a  crea- 
ture of  time :  "  Let  us  remember  to  magnify  his  works  which  we  be- 
hold,'' because  he  is  eternal,  which  is  the  exhortation  of  Elihu,  backed* 
by  this  doctrine  of  God^s  eternity  (Job  xxxvi.  24),  and  not  accuse 
any  work  of  him  who  is  the  "  Ancient  of  Days,"  or  presume  to  direct 
him  of  whose  eternity  we  come  infinitely  short.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, any  imworthy  notion  of  the  counsel  and  works  of  God  is  sn^- 
g»3ted  to  us  by  Satan,  or  our  own  corrupt  hearts,  let  us  look  bacK- 
waid  to  Gods  eternal  and  our  own  short  duration,  and  silence 
ourselves  with  the  same  question  wherewith  God  put  a  stop  to  tiie 
reasoning  of  Job — "  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  ?"  (Job  xxxviiL  4),  and  reprove  ourselves  for  our  curiosity, 
since  we  are  of  so  short  a  standing,  and  were  nothing  when  the 
eternal  God  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  world. 

4.  What  a  folly  and  boldness  is  there  in  sin,  since  an  eternal  Gtod 

^PitaT.  •  Job  xzzFi.  96,  compared  with  T<r.  St. 
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i3  offended  thereby  I  AH  sin  is  aggravated  by  God's  eternity.  The 
Uackness  of  the  heathen  idolatiy  was  in  changing  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  (Rom.  L  23) ;  erecting  resemblances  of  him  con- 
trary to  his  immortal  nature ;  as  if  the  eternal  God,  whose  life  is  as 
^unlmiited  as  eternity^  were  like  those  creatures  whose  beings  are 
measured  by  the  short  ell  of  time,  which  are  of  a  corruptible  na- 
ture, and  daily  passing  on  to  corruption ;  they  could  not  really  de- 
wive  God  of  nis  glory  and  immortality,  but  they  did  in  estimation. 
There  is  in  the  nature  of  every  sin  a  tendency  to  reduce  God  to  a 
not  being.  He  that  thinks  unworthily  of  God,  or  acts  unwoithily^ 
towards  him,  doth  (as  much  as  in  him  lies)  sully  and  destroy  these 
two  perfections  of  his,  immutability  and  eternity.  It  is  a  carriage, 
as  if  he  were  as  contemptible  as  a  creature  that  were  but  of  vester- 
day,  and  shall  not  remain  in  being  to-morrow.  He  that  would  put 
an  end  to  God*s  glory  by  darkening  it,  would  put  an  end  to  God's 
life  by  destroying  it.  He  that  should  love  a  beast  with  as  great  an 
affection  as  he  loves  a  man,  contemns  a  rational  nature ;  and  he  that 
loves  a  perishing  thing  with  the  same  affection  he  should  love  an 
everlastmg  God,  contemns  his  eternity ;  he  debaseth  the  duration  of 
God  below  that  of  the  world.  The  low  valuation  of  God  speaks 
him  in  his  esteem  no  better  than  withering  grass,  or  a  gourd,  which 
lasts  for  a  night ;  and  the  creature  which  possesses  his  affection,  to 
be  a  good  that  lasts  forever.  How  foolish,  then,  is  every  sin  that 
tends  to  destroy  a  being  that  cannot  destroy  or  desert  himself;  a 
Being,  without  whose  eternity  the  sinner  himself  could  not  have 
had  tne  capacitv  of  a  being  to  a&ont  him  I  How  base  is  that  which 
would  not  let  the  works  of  God  remain  in  their  established  posture  I 
How  much  more  base  is  not  enduring  the  fountain  and  glory  of  all 
beings,  that  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
but  tne  eternity  of  God ! 

6.  How  dreadful  is  it  to  lie  under  the  stroke  of  an  eternal  God  I  His 
eternity  is  as  great  a  terror  to  him  that  hates  him,  as  it  is  a  comfort  to 
him  that  loves  him ;  because  he  is  the  "  living  God,  an  everlasting 
king,  the  nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indignation"  (Jer.  x. 
10).  Though  God  be  least  in  their  thoughts,  and  is  made  light  of 
in  Ae  worlo^  yet  the  thoughts  of  God's  eternity,  when  he  comes  to 
judge  the  world,  shall  make  the  slighters  of  him  tremble.  That  the 
Judge  and  pxmisher  lives  forever,  is  the  greatest  grievance  to  a  soul 
in  misery^  and  adds  an  inconceivable  weight  to  it,  above  what  the 
infiniteness  of  God's  executive  power  could  do  without  that  dura- 
tion. His  eternity  makes  the  punishment  more  dreadful  than  his 
power;  his  power  makes  it  sharp,  but  his  eternity  renders  it  perpet- 
ual ;  ever  to  endure,  is  the  sting  at  the  end  of  every  lash.  And 
how  sad  is  it  to  think  that  God  lays  his  eternity  to  pawn  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  obstinate  sinners,  and  engageth  it  by  an  oath,  that  he 
will  "whet  his  glittering  sword,"  that  his  "hand  shall  take  hold  of 
judgment)"  that  he  will  "  render  vengeance  to  his  enemies,  and  a 
reward  to  them  that  hate  him ;"  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  great* 
neas  of  their  offences,  and  the  glory  of  an  eternal  God  I  "  I  iSt  up 
my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  forever ;"  (Deut  xxxiL  40,  41) : 
i  «.,  as  surely  as  I  live  forever,  I  will  whet  my  glittering  swoitL 
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As  none  can  convey  good  with  a  perpetuity,  so  none  can  convey 
evil  with  such  a  lastingness  as  God.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  lose  a 
ship  richly  fraught  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  never  to  be  cast  upon 
the  shore ;  but  how  much  greater  is  it  to  lose  eternally  a  sovereign 
God,  which  we  were  capable  of  eternally  enjoying,  and  undergo 
an  evil  as  durable  as  that  Qod  we  slighted,  and  were  in  a  possibility 
of  avoiding !  The  miseries  of  men  after  this  life  are  not  eased,  but 
sharpened,  by  the  life  and  eternity  of  God. 

Use  2.  Of  comfort.  What  foundation  of  comfort  can  we  have  in 
any  of  God's  attributes,  were  it  not  for  his  infiniteness  and  eter- 
nity, though  he  be  "  merciful,  good,  wise,  faithftd  ?"  What  support 
could  there  be,  if  they  were  perfections  belonging  to  a  corruptible 
God  ?  What  hopes  of  a  resurrection  to  happiness  can  we  have,  or 
of  the  duration  of  it,  if  that  God  that  promised  it  were  not  immor- 
tal to  continue  it,  as  well  as  powerful  to  effect  it?  His  power  were 
not  Almighty,  if  his  duration  were  not  eternal. 

1.  If  God  be  eternal,  his  covenant  will  be  so.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  eternity  of  God ;  the  oath  whereby  he  confirms  it,  is  by  his  life. 
Since  there  is  none  greater  than  himself,  he  swears  by  himself  (Heb. 
vL  13^,  or  by  his  own  life,  which  he  engageth  together  with  his  eter- 
nity for  the  full  performance ;  so  that  if  he  lives  forever,  the  cov- 
enant shall  not  be  disannulled ;  it  is  an  "  immutable  counsel"  (ver. 
16,  17).  The  immutability  of  his  counsel  follows  the  immutability 
of  his  nature.  Immutabiiitv  and  eternity  go  hand  in  hand  together. 
The  promise  of  eternal  life  is  as  ancient  as  God  himself  in  regard 
of  the  purpose  of  the  promise,  or  in  regard  of  the  promise  made  to 
Christ  for  us.  "  Eternal  life  which  Goa  promised  Defore  the  world 
began."  (Tit.  i.  2) :  As  it  hath  an  ante-eternity,  so  it  hath  a  post- 
eternity  ;  therefore  the  gospel,  which  is  the  new  covenant  published, 
is  termed  the  "everlasting  gospel"  (Bev.  xiv.  6\  which  can  no  more 
be  altered  and  perish,  than  Goa  .can  change  ana  vanish  into  nothing; 
he  can  as  little  morally  deny  his  truth,  as  he  can  naturally  desert 
his  life.  The  covenant  is  there  represented  in  a  green  color,  to  note 
its  perpetual  verdure ;  the  rainbpw,  the  emblem  of  the  covenant 
"  about  the  throne,  was  like  to  an  emerald"  (Rev.  iv.  3\  a  stone  of  a 
green  color,  whereas  the  natural  rainbow  hatn  many  colors ;  this  but 
one,  to  signify  its  eternity. 

2.  K  God  be  eternal,  he  being  our  God  in  covenant,  is  an  eternal 
good  and  possession.  "  This  God  is  our  God  forever  and  ever"  (Ps. 
xlviiL  14) :  "  He  is  a  dwelling-place  in  all  generations."  We  shall 
traverse  the  world  awhile,  and  then  arrive  at  the  blessings  Jacob 
wished  for  Joseph,  "the  blessings  of  the  everlasting  hills"  (Gen. 
xlix.  26).  If  an  estate  of  a  thousand  pound  per  annum  render  a 
man's  Kfe  comfortable  for  a  short  term,  how  much  more  may  the  soul 
be  swallowed  up  with  joy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Creator,  whose 

Sears  never  fail,  who  lives  forever  to  be  enjoyed,  and  can  keep  us  in 
fe  forever  to  enjoy  him  I  Death,  indeed,  will  seize  upon  us  by 
God's  irreversible  order,  but  the  immortal  Creator  will  make  him 
d]sgoi]ge  his  morsel,  and  land  us  in  a  glorious  immortality ;  our  souls 
at  their  dissolution,  and  our  bodies  at  the  resurrection,  siftdT  which 
tbey  shall  remain  forever,  and  employ  the  extent  of  that  bound)< 
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eternity,  in  the  fruition  of  the  sovereign  and  eternal  God ;  for  it 
impossible  that  the  believer,  who  is  united  to  the  immortal  God  th 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  can  ever  perish ;  for  being  in  co; 
junction  with  him  who  is  an  ever-flowing  fountain  of  life,  he  cann< 
suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  jaws  of  death.  While  God  is  etemi 
and  always  the  same,  it  is  not  possible  that  those  that  partake  of  h 
spiritual  life,  should  not  also  partake  of  his  eternal,  it  is  from  tl 
consideration  of  the  endlessness  of  the  years  of  God  that  the  churc 
comforts  herself  that  **  her  children  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  I 
established  forever"  (Ps.  cii.  27,  28).  And  from  the  eternity  of  Gc 
Habakkuk  (chap.  i.  12)  concludes  the  eternity  of  believers,  "  Art  n< 
thou  from  everlasting,  O  Lord,  my  God,  my  Holy  One  ?  we  sha 
not  die,  O  Lord."  After  they  are  retired  from  this  world,  they  sha 
live  forever  with  God,  without  any  change  by  the  multitude  of  thoi 
imaginable  years  and  ages  that  shall  run  forever.  It  is  that  God  th] 
hath  neither  beginning  nor  end,  that  is  our  God ;  who  hath  not  on! 
inmiortality  in  himself^  but  immortality  to  give  out  to  others.  A 
he  hath  "  abundance  of  spirit"  to  quicken  them  (Mai.  ii.  15),  so  1 
hath  abundance  of  immortality  to  continue  them.  It  is  only  in  tl 
consideration  of  this  a  man  can  with  wisdom  say,  "  Soul,  take  th 
ease ;  thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many  years"  (Luke  xii.  19,  20] 
to  say  it  of  any  other  possession  is  the  greatest  folly  in  the  judgmei 
of  our  Saviour.  "  Mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  immortality ; 
"rivers  of  pleasure"  shall  be  "for  evermore."  Death  is  a  woi 
never  spoken  there  by  any ;  never  heard  by  any  in  that  ix>ssessic 
of  eternity ;  it  is  forever  put  out  as  one  of  Christ's  conquerea  enemie 
The  happiness  depends  upon  the  presence  of  God,  with  whom  b 
lievers  shall  be  forever  present.  Happiness  cannot  perish  as  long  \ 
God  lives ;  he  is  the  first  and  the  last ;  the  first  of  all  delights,  nothii 
before  him ;  the  last  of  all  pleasures,  nothing  beyond  him ;  a  par 
disc  of  delights  in  every  pomt,  without  a  flaming  sword. 

8.  The  enjoyment  of  Grod  wiU  be  as  fresh  and  glorious  after  man 
a^es,  as  it  was  at  first  God*  is  eternal,  and  eternity  knows  n 
change ;  there  will  then  be  the  fullest  possession  without  any  deca 
in  the  object  enjoyed.  There  can  be  nothing  past,,  nothing  future 
time  neither  ados  to  it,  nor  detracts  from  it ;  that  infinite  fulness  o 
perfection  which  flourisheth  in  him  now,  will  flourish  eternally 
without  any  discoloring  of  it  in  the  least,  by  those  innumerable  ag< 
that  shall  run  to  eternity,  much  less  any  despoiling  him  of  them 
"  He  is  the  same  in  his  endless  duration"  (Ps.  cii.  27).  As  God  is, « 
will  the  eternity  of  him  be,  without  succession,  without  division ;  tl 
fulness  of  joy  will  be  always  present ;  without  past  to  be  thought  o 
with  regret  for  being  gone ;  without  future  to  be  expected  with  to 
menting  desires.  When  we  enjoy  (3od,  we  enjoy  him  in  his  etomil 
without  any  flux ;  an  entire  possession  of  all  together,  without  tl 
passing  away  of  pleasures  that  may  be  wished  to  return,  or  expect; 
tion  of  future  joys  which  might  be  desired  to  hasten.  Time  is  flui< 
but  eternity  is  stable ;  and  after  manv  ages,  the  joys  will  be  i 
savory  and  satisfying  as  if  they  had  been  but  that  moment  fir 
tasted  by  our  hungry  appetites.  When  the  glory  of  the  Lord  sha 
liw  upon  yoU|  it  shall  be  so  far  firom  ever  setting,  that  after  miUioi 
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of  jears  are  expired,  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  ihe 
sun,  in  the  liffnt  of  whose  countenance  you  shall  live,  shall  be  as 
bright  as  at  the  first  appearance ;  he  will  be  so  &r  from  ceasing  to 
flow,  that  he  will  flow  as  strongs  as  full,  as  at  the  first  communication 
of  himself  in  glory  to  the  creature.  God,  therefore,  as  sitting  upon 
his  throne  of  grace,  and  acting  according  to  his  covenant,  is  like  a 
jasper-stone,  which  is  of  a  ffreen  color,  a  color  always  delightftil 
(Rev.  iv.  8) ;  because  God  is  always  vigorous  and  flourishing ;  a  pure 
act  of  life,  sparkling  new  and  fresh  rays  of  life  and  light  to  the 
creature,  flourishing  with  a  perpetual  spring,  and  contenting  the  most 
capacious  desire ;  forming  your  interest,  pleasure,  and  satisfaction : 
with  an  infinite  variety,  without  any  change  or  succession ;  he  will 
have  variety  to  increase  delights,  and  eternity  to  perpetuate  them ; 
this  wiU  be  the  fruit  of  the  enjoyment  of  an  infinite  ana  eternal  God : 
he  is  not  a  cistern,  but  a  fountain,  wherein  water  is  always  living, 
and  never  putrefies. 

4.  IfQt)d  be  eternal,  here  is  a  strong  ground  of  comfort  against 
all  the  distresses  of  the  church,  and  the  threats  of  the  church's  ene- 
mies. God's  abiding  forever  is  the  plea  Jeremy  makes  for  his  return 
to  his  forsaken  church :  **  Thou,  O  Lord,  remainest  forever ;  thy 
throne  from  generation  to  generation"  (Lam.  v.  19,  20).  The  church 
is  weak ;  created  things  are  easily  cut  oflf ;  what  prop  is  there,  but 
that  God  that  lives  forever  ?  What,  though  Jerusalem  lost  its  bulwarks^ 
the  temple  were  defaced,  the  land  wasted ;  yet  the  God  of  Jerusalem 
sits  upon  an  eternal  throne,  and  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  there 
is  no  diminution  of  his  power.  The  prophet  intimates  in  this  cona- 
plaint,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  God's  eternity  to  forget  his  people, 
to  whom  he  hath  from  etertiity  borne  good-will.  In  the  greatest 
confusions,  the  church's  eyes  are  to  be  fixed  upon  the  eternity  of 
(Jod's  throne,  where  he  sits  as  governor  of  the  world.  No  creature 
can  take  any  comfort  in  this  perfection,  but  the  church ;  other  crea- 
tures depend  upon  God,  but  the  church  is  imited  to  him.  The  first 
discovery  of  the  name  "  I  am,"  which  signifies  the  divine  eternity, 
as  well  as  immutability,  was  for  the  comfort  of  the  **  oppressed 
Israelites  in  Eg}T)t"  (Exod.  iii.  14,  15) :  it  was  then  published  from 
the  secret  place  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  only  strong  cordial  to  re- 
fresh them :  it  hath  not  yet,  it  shall  not  ever  lose  its  virtue  in  any 
rf  the  miseries  that  have,  or  shall  successively  befall  the  church.  It 
is  a  comfort  as  durable  as  the  God  whose  name  it  is ;  he  is  still  "  I 
Am ;"  and  the  same  to  the  church,  as  he  was  then  to  his  Israel. 
His  spiritual  Israel  have  a  greater  right  to  the  glories  of  it,  than  the 
carnal  Israel  could  have.  No  oppression  can  be  greater  than  theirs ; 
what  was  a  comfort  suited  to  that  distress,  hath  the  same  suitableness 
to  every  other  oppression.  It  was  not  a  temporary  name,  but  a  name 
forever;  his  "memorial  to  all  generations'  (ver.  16),  and  reacheth 
to  the  church  of  the  Gentiles  with  whom  he  treats  as  the  God  of 
Abraham ;  ratifying  that  covenant  by  the  Messiah,  which  he  made 
with  Abraham,  the  fether  of  the  faithful.  The  church's  enemies  are 
not  to  be  feared ;  they  may  spring  as  the  grass,  but  soon  after  do 
wither  by  their  own  inward  principles  of  decay,  or  are  cut  down  by 
te  hfuid  of  Qod  (Fb.  xcii.  7-9).    They  may  be  instrmnenta  o£  tho 
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anger  of  God,  but  '*  they  shall  be  scattered  as  the  workers  of  iniquilrf 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  is  high  for  evermore"  (ver.  8),  and  is 
engaged  by  his  promise,  to  preserve  a  church  in  the  world.  They 
may  threaten,  but  their  breath  may  vanish  as  soon  as  their  threaten- 
ings  are  pronounced ;  for  they  carry  their  breath  in  no  surer  a  place 
than  their  own  nostrils,  upon  which  the  eternal  God  can  put  his 
hand,  and  sink  them  with  all  their  rage.  Do  the  prophets  and  iti- 
stmcters  of  the  church  "  live  forever"  (Zech.  i.  6^  ?  No :  shall,  then, 
the  adversaries  and  disturbers  of  the  church  live  forever  ?  They 
shall  vanish  as  a  shadow ;  their  being  depends  upon  the  eternal  Goa 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlasting  Judge  of  the  wicked.  He  that 
inhabits  eternity  is  above  them  that  inhabit  mortality ;  and  must, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  "  say  to  corruption.  Thou  art  my  father, 
and  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sistet"  (Job  xviL  14.) 
When  they  will  act  with  a  confidence,  as  if  they  were  living  gods, 
he  will  not  be  mated ;  but  evidence  himself  to  be  a  living  God  a1t)ove 
them.  Why,  then,  should  mortal  men  be  feared  in  their  frowns, 
when  an  immortal  God  hath  promised  protection  in  his  word,  and 
lives  forever  to  perform  it  ? 

5.  Hence  follows  another  comfort ;  since  Gk)d  is  eternal,  he  hath 
as  much  power  as  will  to  be  as  good  as  his  word.  His  promises  are 
established  upon  his  eternity ;  and  his  perfection  is  a  main  ground 
of  trust;  '*  Trust  in  the  Lord  forever:  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is 
everlasting  strength"  (Isa.  xxvi.  4).  bid  Vat  •^ix  mn*^  nia  His  name 
ia  doubled;  that  name,  Jah  and  Jehovah,  which  was  always  the 
strength  of  his  people ;  and  not  a  single  one,  but  the  strength  or 
rock  of  eternities :  not  a  failing,  but  an  eternal  truth  and  power ; 
that  as  his  strength  is  eternal,  so  our  trust  in  him  should  imitate  his 
eternity  in  its  perpetuity ;  and  therefore  in  the  despondency  of  his 
people,  as  if  God  had  forgot  his  promises,  and  made  no  account  of 
them,  or  his  word,  and  were  weary  of  doing  good,  he  calls  them  to 
reflect  on  what  they  had  heard  of  his  eternity,  which  is  attended 
with  immutability,  who  hath  an  infiniteness  of  power  to  perform 
his  will,  and  an  infiniteness  of  understanding  to  judge  of  tne  right 
seasons  of  it.  His  wisdom,  will,  truth,  have  always  been,  and  will 
to  eternity  be  the  same  (Isa.  xl.  27,  28).  He  wants  not  life,  any  more 
than  love,  forever  to  help  us ;  since  his  word  is  past,  he  will  never 
fidl  us ;  since  his  life  continues,  he  can  never  be  out  of  a  capacity  to 
relieve  us ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  we  foolishly  charge  him  by  our 
distrustful  thoughts,  we  forget  his  love,  which  made  the  promise,  and 
his  eternal  life,  which  can  accomplish  it  As  his  word  is  the  bottom 
of  our  trust,  and  his  truth  is  the  assurance  of  his  sincerity,  so  his 
eternity  is  the  assurance  of  his  ability  to  perform :  "  His  word  stands 
forever"  (ver  8).  A  man  may  be  my  friend  this  day,  and  be  in  an- 
other world  to-morrow ;  and  though  he  be  never  so  sincere  in  his 
word,  yet  death  snaps  his  life  asunder,  and  forbids  the  execution. 
But  as  God  cannot  oie,  so  he  cannot  lie ;  because  he  is  the  eternity 
of  Israel :  "  The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent,"  nx3 
perpetuity,  or  eternity  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xv.  29).  Eternity  implies 
immutability ;  wc  could  have  no  ground  for  our  hopes,  if  we  knew 
him  not  to  be  longer  lived  than  ourselves.     The  Psalmist  beats 
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off  our  hands  from  trust  in  men,  *' because  their  breath  goes  fortb, 
they  return  to  their  earth,  and  in  that  day  their  thoughts  perii^ 
(Ps.  cxl  vi  8,  4).  And  if  the  God  of  Jacob  were  like  them,  what  hap* 
piness  could  we  have  in  making  him  our  help  ?  As  his  sovereigntf ' 
in  giving  precepts  had  not  been  a  strong  ground  of  obedience,  withoul 
considermg  him  as  an  eternal  lawgiver,  who  could  maintain  his 
rights ;  so  his  kindness  in  making  the  promises  had  not  been  a  strong 
ground  of  confidence,  without  considermg  him  as  an  eternal  promiser, 
whose  thoughts  and  whose  life  can  never  perish. »  And  this  mskj 
be  one  reason  why  the  Holy  Ghost  mentions  so  often  the  post-etemilj^ 
of  God,  and  so  little  his  ante-eternitv ;  because  that  is  tne  strongest 
foundation  of  our  faith  and  hope,  which  respects  chiefly  that  whiok 
is  future,  and  not  that  which  is  past ;  yet,  indeed,  no  assurance  of 
his  afler-etemity  can  be  had,  if  his  ante-eternity  be  not  certain.  If 
he  had  a  beginning,  he  may  have  an  end ;  ana  if  he  had  a  change 
in  his  nature,  he  might  have  in  his  counsels ;  but  since  all  the  resolves 
of  God  are  as  himself  is,  eternal,  and  all  the  promises  of  God  are 
the  fruits  of  his  counsel,  therefore  they  cannot  be  changed ;  if  he 
should  change  them  for  the  better,  he  would  not  have  been  eternally 
wise,  to  know  what  was  best ;  if  for  the  worse,  he  had  not  been 
eternally  good  or  just.  Men  may  break  their  promises,  because  they 
are  made  without  foresight ;  \)ut  God,  that  inhabits  eternity,  fore* 
knows  all  things  that  shall  be  done  under  the  sun,  as  if  they  had 
been  then  acting  before  him ;  and  nothing  can  intervene,  or  work  a 
change  in  his  resolves;  because  the  least  circumstances  were  eternally 
foreseen  by  him.  Though  there  may  be  variations,  and  changes  to  our 
sight,  the  wind  may  tack  about,  and  every  hour  new  and  cross  acci* 
dents  happen;  yet  the  eternal  God,  who  is  eternally  true  to  his 
word,  sits  at  the  helm,  and  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey  him.  And 
though  he  should  defer  his  promise  a  thousand  years,  yet  he  is  "not 
slack*'  (2  Pet.  iii.  8,  9);  for  he  defers  it  but  a  day  to  his  eternity :  and 
who  would  not  with  comfort  stay  a  day  in  expectation  of  a  consid- 
erable advantage? 

Use  8.  For  exhortation.  1.  To  something  which  concerns  us  in 
ourselves;  2.  To  something  which  concerns  us  with  respect  to  God, 

1.  To  something  which  concerns  us  in  ourselves. 

(1.)  Let  us  be  deeply  affected  vnth  our  sins  long  since  committed* 
Though  they  are  past  with  us,  they  are,  in  regard  of  God's  eternity^ 
present  with  him ;  there  is  no  succession  in  eternity,  as  there  is  in 
time.  All  things  are  before  God  at  once ;  our  sins  are  before  hini| 
as  if  committed  this  moment,  though  committed  long  ago.  As  he  is 
what  he  is  in  regard  of  duration,  so  he  knows  what  he  knows  in  re- 

ird  of  knowledge.  As  he  is  not  more  than  he  was,  nor  shall  noi 
any  more  than  he  is,  so  he  always  knew  what  he  knows,  and  shall 
not  cease  to  know  what  he  now  knows.  As  himself,  so  his  knowledge^ 
is  one  indivisible  point  of  eternity.  He  knows  nothing  but  what  ne 
did  know  from  eternity ;  he  shall  know  no  more  for  the  future  than 
he  now  knows.  Our  sins  being  present  with  him  in  his  eternity,  should 
be  present  with  us  in  our  regard  of  remembrance  of  them,  and  sorrow 
for  them.    What  though  many  years  are  lapsed,  much  time  run  out^ 

«  Ok^ioi  de  Deo,  c  18, 1x44, 46. 
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imd  oar  iniquities  idmost  blotted  out  of  our  mpmorj ;  jet  since  a 
fliousand  years  are,  in  God^s  sights  and  in  regard  of  ms  eternity,  but 
aa  a  day — "  A  thousand  years  in  thy  si^ht  are  but  as  yesterday, 
*  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  niaht"  (Ps.  xc  4)--they  are 
before  him.  For  suppose  a  man  were  as  old  as  the  world,  above  five 
thousand  six  hundred  years ;  the  sins  committed  five  thousand  vears 
Bgo,  are,  according  to  that  rule,  but  as  if  they  were  committed  five 
days  ago;  so  that  sixty*two  years  are  but  as  an  hour  and  a  half; 
and  the  sins  committed  forty  years  since  as  if  they  were  committed 
but  this  present  hour.  But  if  we  will  go  further,  and  consider  them 
but  as  a  watch  of  the  night,  about  three  hours  (for  the  night,  con- 
aiating  of  twelve  hours,  was  divided  into  set  watches),  then  a  thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  three  hours  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  then  sins 
committed  sixty  years  ago  are  but  as  if  thev  were  committed  within 
this  five  minutes.  Let  none  of  us  set  light  by  the  iniquities  com- 
mitted many  years  ago,  and  imagine  that  length  of  time  can  wipe 
out  their  guilt.  No :  let  us  consider  them  in  relation  to  God's  eter- 
nity, and  excite  an  inv^^ard  remorse,  as  if  they  had  been  but  the  birth 
of  this  moment 

(2.)  Let  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity  abate  our  pride.  This 
18  the  design  of  the  verses  following  the  text :  the  eternity  of  God 
being  so  sufficient  to  make  us  imderstand  our  own  nothingness,  which 
ought  to  be  one  great  end  of  man,  especially  as  fallen.  The  eternity 
of  God  should  make  us  as  much  disesteem  ourselves,  as  the  excellency 
of  God  made  Job  abhor  himself  (Job  xlii.  5,  6V  Ilis  excellency 
ahould  humble  us  under  a  sense  of  our  vanity,  ana  his  eternity  imder 
a  sense  of  the  shortness  of  our  duration.  Ii  man  compares  Limself 
with  other  creatures,  he  may  be  too  sensible  of  his  greatness ;  but  if 
he  compares  himself  with  God,  he  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  his 
baseness. 

1st.  In  regard  of  our  impotence  to  comprehend  this  eternity  of 
God.  How  little  do  we  know,  how  httle  can  we  know,  of  God's 
eternity !  We  cannot  fully  conceive  it,  much  less  express  it ;  we 
have  but  a  brutish  understanding  in  all  those  things,  as  Agur  said 
of  himself  (Prov.  xxx.  7).  What  is  infinite  and  eternal,  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  finite  and  temporary  creatures ;  if  it  could,  it  would 
not  be  infinite  and  eternal  ;y  for  to  know  a  thing,  is  to  know  the  ex- 
tent and  cause  of  it  It  is  repugnant  to  eternity  to  be  known,  be- 
cause it  hath  no  limits,  no  causes ;  the  most  soaring  understanding 
leannot  have  a  proportionable  imderstanding  of  it  What  dispropor- 
tion is  there  between  a  drop  of  water  and  the  sea  in  their  greatness 
and  motion ;  yet  by  a  drop  we  may  arrive  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
luiture  of  the  sea,  which  is  a  mass  of  drops  joined  together ;  but  the 
longest  duration  of  times  cannot  make  us  know  wnat  eternity  ib, 
because  there  is  no  proportion  between  time  and  eternity.  The  years 
of  God  are  as  numberless  as  his  thoughts  (Ps.  xl.  6),  and  our  minds 
as  fiur  firom  reckoning  the  one  as  the  otner.  If  our  understandings  are 
too  cross  to  comprehend  the  majesty  of  his  infinite  works,  they  axe 
muxm  more  too  snort  to  comprehena  the  infiniteness  of  his  eternity. 
I 

9  Obarroofcroia.  Vent  Ur.  l  cl  i,  p.  IV,  kt. 
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2d.  In  regard  of  the  vast  disproportion  of  our  duration  to  thifl 
duration  of  God. 

[1.]  We  liave  more  of  nothing  than  being.  We  were  nothing 
from  an  unb^un  eternity,  and  we  might  have  been  nothing  to  «n 
endless  eternity,  had  not  God  called  us  into  being ;  and  if  he  pleaie 
we  may  be  nothing  by  as  short  an  annihilating  word,  as  we  were 
something  by  a  creating  word.  As  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to 
be,  "  I  am  that  I  am ;"  so  it  is  the  property  of  a  creature  to  be,  "I 
am  not  what  I  am ;"  I  am  not  by  myself  wnat  I  am,  but  by  the  indul- 
gence of  another.  I  was  nothing  formerly ;  I  may  be  nothing  again, 
unless  he  that  is  '*  I  Am''  make  me  to  subsist  what  I  now  am.  Notli* 
ing  is  as  much  the  title  of  the  creature  as  being  is  the  title  of  Gh)d. 
Nothing  is  so  holy  as  God,  because  nothing  hath  being  as  God : 
"  There  is  none  holy  as  the  I^rd,  for  there  is  none  besides  thee^^ 
(1  Sam.  ii  2).  Man^  life  is  an  image,  a  dream,  which  are  next  to 
nothing ;  and  if  compared  with  God,  worse  than  nothing ;  a  nullify 
as  well  as  a  vanity,  because  "  with  God  only  is  the  fountain  of  lifa^' 
(Ps.  xxxvi.  9).  The  creature  is  but  a  drop  of  life  from  him,  depen- 
dent on  him :  a  drop  of  water  is  a  nothing  if  compared  with  the  vast 
conflux  of  waters  and  numberless  drops  in  the  ocean.  How  unwor- 
thy is  it  for  dust  and  ashes,  kneaded  together  in  time,  to  strut  a^ainit 
the  Father  of  eternity  I  Much  more  unworthy  for  that  which  is 
nothing,  worse  than  nothing,  to  quarrel  with  that  which  is  only  being, 
and  equal  himself  with  Him  that  inhabits  eternity. 

[2.]  What  being  wc  have  had  a  beginning.  After  an  unaccount- 
e  eternity  was  run  out,  in  the  very  dregs  of  time,  a  few  yeazB 
ago  we  were  created,  and  made  of  the  oasest  and  vilest  dross  of  the 
world,  the  slime  and  dust  of  the  earth ;  made  of  that  wherewith 
birds  build  their  nests ;  made  of  that  which  creeping  things  make 
their  habitation,  and  beasts  trample  upon.  How  monstrous  is  pride 
in  such  a  creature,  to  aspire,  as  if  he  were  the  Father  of  eternity, 
and  as  eternal  as  God,  and  so  his  own  eternity ! 

[3.]  What  being  we  have  is  but  of  a  short  duration  in  regard  of 
our  life  in  this  world.  Our  life  is  in  a  constant  change  and  flux ; 
we  remain  not  the  same  an  entire  day;  youth  quickly  succeeds 
cluldhood,  and  age  as  speedily  treads  upon  the  neels  of  youth ; 
there  is  a  continual  defluxion  of  minutes,  as  there  is  of  sands  in  a 
glass.  He  is  as  a  watch  wound  up  at  the  beginning  of  his  life, 
and  from  that  time  is  running  down,  till  he  comes  to  the  bottom; 
some  part  of  our  lives  is  cut  off  every  day,  every  minute.  life 
is  but  a  moment:  what  is  past  cannot  be  recalled,  what  is  fiir 
ture  cannot  be  ensured.  If  we  enjoy  this  moment,  we  have 
lost  that  which  is  past,  and  shall  presently  lose  this  by  the  next 
that  is  to  come.  The  short  duration  of  men  is  set  out  in  Scrip- 
ture by  such  creatures  as  soon  disappear :  a  worm  (Job  xxv.  o)^ 
that  can  scarce  outlive  a  winter;  grass,  that  withers  by  the  suni^ 
mer  sun.  Life  is  a  "flower,"  soon  withering  (Job  xiv.  2);  a 
"vapor,"  soon  vanishing  (James  iv.  14);   a  "smoke,"  soon  dkh 

S|>earing  (Ps.  oii.  8).    The  strongest  man  is  but  compacted  dust; 
d  fabiic  must  moulder;  the  highest  moimtain  fidls  and  comealo 
naught    Tune  gives  place  to  eternity;  we  live  now,  and  die  tt 
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morrow.  Not  a  man  since  the  world  began  ever  lived  a  day  in 
God's  sight;  for  no  man  ever  lived  a  thousand  years.  The  longest 
day  of  any  man's  life  never  amounted  to  twenty -four  hours  in  the 
account  of  divine  eternity :  a  life  of  so  many  hundred  years,  with 
the  addition  '^  he  died/'  makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs  (Gren.  v.) ;  and  since  the  life  of  man  hath  been 
curtailed,  if  any  be  in  the  world  eighty  years,  he  scarce  properly 
lives  sixty  of  them,  since  the  fourth  part  of  time  is  at  least  consumed 
in  sleep.  A  greater  difference  there  is  bet^^'een  the  duration  of 
God  and  that  of  a  creature,  than  between  the  life  of  one  for  a 
minute,  and  the  life  of  one  that  should  live  as  many  years  as  the 
whole  globe  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  changed  into  papers,  could 
contain  figures.  And  this  life,  though  but  of  a  short  duration  ac- 
cording to  the  period  God  hath  46termined,  is  easily  cut  off;  the 
treasure  of  life  is  deposited  in  a  brittle  vessel.  A  small  stone  hit- 
ting against  Nebuchadnezzar's  statue  will  tumble  it  doMm  into  a 
poor  and  nasty  grave ;  a  grape*stone,  the  bone  of  a  fish,  a  small  fl}^ 
m  the  throat,  a  moist  damp,  are  enough  to  destroy  an  earthly  eter- 
nity, and  reduce  it  to  nothing.  What  a  nothing,  then,  is  our  short- 
ness, if  compared  with  God's  eternity ;  our  frailty,  with  God's  dura- 
tion I  How  humble,  then,  should  perishing  creatures  be  before  an 
eternal  God,  with  whom  ''  our  days  are  as  a  hand's  breadth,  and 
our  age  as  nothing  I"  (Ps.  xxxix.  6.)  The  angels,  that  have  been 
of  as  long  a  duration  as  heaven  and  earth,  tremble  before  him ;  the 
heavens  melt  at  his  presence ;  and  shall  we,  that  are  but  of  yester- 
day, approach  a  divine  eternity  with  unhumbled  souls,  and  oner  the 
calves  of  our  lips  with  the  pride  of  devils,  and  stand  upon  our 
tenns  with  him,  without  falling  upon  our  fkces,  with  a  sense  that  wc 
are  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  creatures  of  time  ?  How  easy  is  it  to 
reason  out  man's  humility !  but  how  hard  is  it  to  reason  man  into  it ! 

(8.)  Let  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity  take  off  our  love  and 
confidence  from  the  world,  and  the  things  thereof.  The  eternity 
of  God  reproaches  a  pursuit  of  the  world,  as  preferring  a  momen- 
tary pleasure  before  an  everlasting  God;  as  though  a  temporal 
world  could  be  a  better  supply  than  a  God  whose  years  never 
ML  Alas  I  what  is  this  earth  men  are  so  greedy  of,  and  will  get, 
though  by  blood  and  sweat?  What  is  this  whole  earth,  if  we  had 
the  entire  possession  of  it,  if  compared  with  the  vast  heavens,  the 
seat  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  ?  It  is  but  as  an  atom  to  the 
greatest  mountain,  or  as  a  drop  of  dew  to  the  immense  ocean.  How 
foolish  is  it  to  prefer  a  drop  before  the  sea,  or  an  atom  before  the 
world !  The  earth  is  but  a  point  to  the  sun ;  the  sim  with  its  whole 
orb,  but  a  little  part  of  the  heavens  if  compared  with  the  whole 
jbbric.  If  a  man  had  the  possession  of  all  those,  there  could  be  no 
comparison  between  those  that  have  had  a  beginning,  and  shall  have 
an  end,  and  God  who  is  without  either  of  them.  Yet  how  many 
are  there  that  make  nothing  of  the  divine  eternity,  and  imagine  an 
eternity  of  nothing ! 

[1.]  The  world  hath  been  but  of  a  short  standing.  It  is  not  yet 
mx.  thousand  years  since  the  foundations  of  it  were  laid,  and  there* 
fare  a  cannot  have  a  boundless  excellency,  aa  that  God,  who  hath 
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been  firom  everlasting,  doth  possess.  If  Adam  had  lived  to  thui 
day,  and  been  as  absolute  lord  of  his  posterity,  as  he  was  of  the 
Other  creatures,  had  it  been  a  competent  object  to  take  up  his  heart? 
had  he  not  been  a  madman,  to  nave  preferred  this  httle  created 

Sleasure  before  an  everlasting  imcreated  God  ?  a  thing  that  had  a 
ependent  b^inning,  before  that  which  had  an  independent  eter* 
nity? 

[2.]  The  beauties  of  the  world  are  transitory  and  perishing. 
The  whole  world  is  nothing  else  but  a  fluid  thing ;  the  fashion  of 
it  is  a  pageantry,  "passing  away"  (1  Oor.  viL  31):  though  the 
glories  of  it  mignt  be  conceived  greater  than  they  are,  yet  they 
are  not  consistent,  but  transient ;  there  cannot  be  an  entire  enjoy- 
ment of  them,  because  they  grow  up  and  expire  every  moment,  and 
slip  away  between  our  fingers  while  we  are  using  them.  Have  we 
not  heard  of  God's  dispersing  the  greatest  empires  like  "  chaff 
before  a  whirlwind,"  or  as  "  smoke  out  of  a  chmmey"  (Hos.  xiii. 
3\  which,  though  it  appears  as  a  compacted  cloud,  as  if  it  would 
cnoke  the  sim,  is  quickly  scattered  into  several  parts  of  the  air,  and 
becomes  invisible  ?  Nettles  have  often  been  heirs  to  stately  pala- 
ces, as  God  threatens  Israel  (Hos.  ix.  6).  We  cannot  promise  our- 
selves over  night  anything  the  next  day.  A  kingdom  with  the 
glory  of  a  throne  may  be  cut  off  in  a  morning  (Hos.  x.  15).  The 
new  wine  may  be  taken  from  the  mouth  when  the  vintage  is  ripe: 
the  devouring  locust  may  snatch  away  both  the  hopes  of  that  and 
the  harvest  (Joel  i.  15) ;  thev  are,  therefore,  things  which  are  not, 
and  nothing  cannot  be  a  fit  oqject  for  confidence  or  affection ;  "  Wilt 
thou  set  thy  eyes  upon  that  which  is  not?  for  riches  certainly, 
make  themselves  wings"  (Prov.  xxiii.  5).  They  are  not  properly 
beings,  because  they  are  not  stable,  but  flitting.  They  are  not, 
because  they  may  not  be  the  next  moment  to^us  what  they  are  this: 
they  are  but  cisterns,  not  springs,  and  broken  cisterns,  not  sotmdand 
stable ;  no  solidity  in  their  substance,  nor  stability  in  their  duration. 
What  a  foolish  thing  is  it  then,  to  prefer  a  transient  felicity,  a  mere 
nullity,  before  an  eternal  God  1  What  a  senseless  thing  would  it 
be  in  a  man  to  prefer  the  map  of  a  kingdom,  which  the  hand  of 
a  child  can  tear  in  pieces,  before  the  kingdom  shadowed  by  it ! 
How  much  more  inexcusable  is  it  to  value  thin^,  that  are  so  &r 
from  being  eternal,  that  they  are  not  so  much  as  dusky  resem- 
blances of  an  eternity.  Were  the  things  of  the  world  more  glori- 
ous than  they  are,  yet  they  are  but  as  a  counterfeit  sun  in  a  cloud, 
which  comes  short  of  the  true  sun  in  the  heavens,  both  in  glory 
and  duration;  and  to  esteem  them  before  God,  is  inconceivably 
baser,  than  if  a  man  should  value  a  party-colored  bubble  in  the  air, 
before  a  durable  rock  of  diamonds.  The  comforts  of  this  world 
are  as  candles,  that  will  end  in  a  snuff;  whereas  the  felicity  that 
flows  from  an  eternal  Gbd,  is  like  the  sun,  that  shines  more  and 
more  to  a  perfect  day. 

[8.]  They  cannot  therefore  be  fit  for  a  soul,  which  was  made  to 

have  an  interest  in  God's  eternity.    The  soul  being  of  a  perpetual 

natore,  was  made  fer  the  fixution  of  an  eternal  good;  witiiout  such 

a  good  it  can  never  be  perfeot    Perfection,  that  noble  thing, 

vou  I. — 20 
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ziot  from  anything  in  this  world,  nor  is  a  title  due  to  a  aoul  while 
in  this  world ;  it  is  then  they  are  said  to  be  made  perfect,  when 
they  arrive  at  that  entire  conjunction  with  the  eternal  Ood  in 
another  life  (Heb.  xii  23).  The  soul  cannot  be  ennobled  by  an 
acquaintance  with  these  things,  or  established  by  a  dependence  on 
them ;  they  cannot  confer  what  a  rational  nature  should  desire,  or 
supply  it  with  what  it  wants.  The  soul  hath  a  resemblance  to  God 
in  a  post-eternity ;  why  should  it  be  drawn  aside  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  earthly  things,  to  neglect  its  true  establishment,  and  lackey 
after  the  body,  which  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  soul,  and  was 
made  to  follow  it  and  serve  it?  But  while  it  busieth  itself  alto- 
^ther  in  the  concerns  of  a  perishing  body,  and  seeks  satisfstction 
m  things  that  glide  away,  it  becomes  rather  a  body  than  soul, 
descends  below  its  nature,  reproacheth  that  God  who  hath  imprinted 
upon  it  an  image  of  his  own  etemi^,  and  loseth  the  comiort  of 
the  everlastingness  of  its  Creator.  Mow  shall  the  whole  world,  if 
our  lives  were  as  durable  as  that,  be  a  happy  eternity  to  us,  who 
have  souls  that  shall  survive  all  the  delights  of  it,  which  must  fry 
in  those  flames  that  shall  fire  the  whole  frame  of  nature  at  the 
general  confliagration  of  the  world  ?  (2  Pet.  iiL  10.) 

[4.]  Therefore  let  us  provide  for  a  happy  interest  in  the  eternity 
of  God.  Man  is  made  for  an  eternal  state.  The  soul  hath  such  a 
perfection  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  fit  for  eternity,  and  cannot  display 
all  its  operations  but  in  eternity.  To  an  eternity  it  must  ^o,  and 
live  as  ton^  as  God  himself  lives.  Things  of  a  short  duration  are 
not  proportioned  to  a  soul  made  for  an  eternal  continuance ;  to  see 
that  it  DC  a  comfortable  etemity^,  is  worth  all  our  care.  Man  is  a 
forecasting  creature,  and  considers  not  only. the  present,  but  the 
future  too,  in  his  provisions  for  his  £unily ;  and  snail  he  disgrace 
his  nature  in  casting  off  all  consideration  of  a  fixture  eternity  7  Get 
possession,  therefore,  of  the  eternal  God.  "A  portion  in  this  life"  is 
the  lot  of  those  who  shall  be  forever  miserable  (Ps.  xviL  14).  But 
Gbd,  *^an  everlasting  portion,"  is  the  lot  of  them  that  are  designed 
for  happiness.  "GcS  is  myportion  forever"  (Ps.  IxxiiL  26).  "Time 
is  short"  (1  Cor.  vii  29).  Tne  whole  time  for  which  God  designed 
this  building  of  the  world,  is  of  a  little  compass ;  it  is  a  stage  erected 
for  rational  creatures  to  act  their  parts  upon  for  a  few  thousand 
years;  the  greatest  part  of  which  time  is  run  out;  and  then  shall 
time,  Uke  a  rivulet,  fi^dl'into  the  sea  of  eternity,  from  whence  it 
sprung.  As  time  is  but  a  slip  of  eternity,  so  it  will  end  in  eternity ; 
our  advantages  consist  in  the  present  instant;  what  is  past  never 
TMTomised  a  return,  and  cannot  be  fetched  back  by  all  our  vowa. 
What  is  future,  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  to  enjoy ;  we  may  be 
snatched  away  before  it  comes.  Every  minute  that  passeth,  speaks 
the  fewer  remaining,  till  the  time  of  death ;  and  as  we  are  every 
hour  further  from  our  beginning,  we  are  nearer  our  end.  The  duld 
bom  this  day  grows  up,  to  grow  nothing  at  last  In  all  ages  there  is 
"but  a  step  between  us  and  death,"  as  David  said  of  himself  (1  Sam. 
XX.  8).  Tne  little  time  that  remains  for  ihe  devil  till  the  day  of  iudg* 
ment,  envenoms  his  wrath;  he  rageth,  because  "his  time  is  shoi?' 
(Bev.  xii  12).    The  little  time  that  remains  between  this  momenl 
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and  our  deaths  should  quicken  our  diligence  to  ix^iit  the  endlen 
and  unchangeable  eternity  of  God. 

[5.]  Often  meditate  on  the  eternity  of  God.  The  holiness,  power, 
and  eternity  of  God,  are  the  fundamental  articles  of  all  rengiosi, 
upon  which  the  whole  body  of  it  leans;  his  holiness  for  conformity 
to  him,  his  power  and  eternity  for  the  support  of  &ith  and  hope. 
The  strong  and  incessant  cries  of  the  four  beasts,  representing  that 
christian  church,  are  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come"  (Rev.  iv.  8).  Though  his  power  is  inti- 
mated, yet  the  chiefest  are  Ins  holiness,  three  times  expressed ;  and 
his  eternity  which  is  repeated,  "who  lives  forever  and  ever"  (ver.  9). 
This  ought  to  be  the  constant  practice  in  the  church  of  the  G^ntiles^ 
which  this  book  chiefly  respects ;  the  meditation  of  his  converting 
grace  manifested  to  Paul,  ravished  the  apostle's  heart ;  but  not  with* 
out  the  triumphant  consideration  of  his  inmiortaUty  and  eternity, 
which  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  doxology :  "Now  unto  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory 
forever  and  ever"  (1  Tim.  i.  15-1 7\  It  could  be  no  great  transport 
to  the  spirit,  to  consider  him  glorious  without  considering  nim 
immortaL    The  unconfinedness  of  his  perfections  in  regard  of  time, 

£  resents  the  soul  with  matter  of  the  greatest  complacency.  The 
appiness  of  our  souls  depends  upon  his  other  attributes,  but  the 
perpetuity  of  it  upon  his  eternity.  Is  it  a  comfort  to  view  his 
immense  wisdom;  his  overflowing  goodness;  his  tender  mercy;  his 
unerring  tnith  ?  What  comfort  were  there  in  any  of  those,  if  it 
were  a  wisdom  that  could  be  baffled;  a  goodness  that  could  be 
damped ;  a  mercv  that  can  expire ;  and  a  truth  that  can  perish  with 
the  subject  of  it  r  Without  eternity,  what  were  all  his  omer  perfeo- 
tions,  but  as  glorious,  yet  withering  flowers ;  a  great,  but  a  decaying 
beauty?  By  a  frequent  meditation  of  God's  etemitv,  we  should 
become  more  sensible  of  our  own  vanity  and  the  world  s  triflingness; 
how  nothing  should  ourselves ;  how  nothing  would  all  other  thinfls 
appear  in  our  eyes  1  how  coldly  should  we  desire  them  1  how  feebly 
enould  we  place  any  trust  in  them  1  Should  we  not  think  ourselveB 
worthy  of  contempt  to  dote  upon  a  perishing  glory,  to  expect  sup- 
port from  an  arm  of  flesh,  when  there  is  an  eternal  beauty  to  ravish 
us,  an  eternal  arm  to  protect  us?  Asaph,  when  he  considered  God 
"a  portion  forever,"  thought  nothing  of  the  glories  of  the  earth,  or 
the  beauties  of  the  created  heavens,  worth  his  appetite  or  complacency, 
but  "God"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25,  26).  Besides,  an  elevated  frame  of  heart 
at  the  consideration  of  God's  eternity,  would  batter  down  the  strongs 
holds  and  engines  of  any  temptation :  a  slight  temptation  will  not 
know  where  to  And  and  catch  hold  of  a  soul  nigh  ana  hid  in  a  medi- 
tation of  it;  and  if  it  doth,  there  will  not  be  wanting  from  hence 
preservatives  to  resist  and  conquer  it.  What  transitory  pleasures 
will  not  ihe  tiioughts  of  God's  eternity  stifle?  When  this  work 
bosieth  a  soul,  it  is  too  great  to  suffer  it  to  descend,  to  listen  to  a 
deevelefls  errand  from  hell  or  the  world*  The  wanton  aUurements 
of  the  flesh  will  be  put  off  with  indignation.  The  proffers  of  tiie 
world  will  be  ridiciuous  when  they  are  cast  into  the  balance  with 
the  etemify  of  God,  which  sticking  in  our  thoughts,  we  shall  not  be 
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00  easy  a  prey  for  the  fowler^  gin.  Let  iis,  therefore,  often  meditate 
imon  this,  but  not  in  a  bare  speculation,  without  engaging  our  afifeo 
tions,  and  making  every  notion  of  the  divine  etermty  end  in  a  suit- 
able impression  upon  our  hearts.  This  would  be  much  like  the 
disciples  gazing  upon  the  heavens  at  the  ascension  of  their  Master, 
while  they  forgot  the  practice  of  his  orders  (Acts  L  11).  We  may 
dse  find  someming  of  tne  nature  of  God,  and  lose  ourselves,  not  only 
in  etemitv,  but  to  eternity. 

2.  And  hence  the  second  part  of  the  exhortation  is,  to  something 
which  concerns  us  with  a  respect  to  Grod. 

SL.)  If  God  be  eternal,  how  worthy  is  he  of  our  choicest  affections, 
strongest  desires  of  communion  with  him  1  Is  not  everything 
to  be  valued  according  to  the  greatness  of  its  being !  How,  then, 
should  we  love  him,  who  is  not  only  lovely  in  his  nature,  but  eter- 
nally lovely ;  having  from  everlasting  all  those  perfections  centered 
in  himself,  which  appear  in  time  I  If  everything  be  loveljr,  by  how 
much  more  it  partates  of  the  nature  of  God,  who  is  the  chief  good ; 
how  much  more  infinitelv  lovely  is  God,  who  is  superior  to  all  other 
goods,  and  eternally  sol  Not  a  God  of  a  few  minutes,  months, 
years,  or  millions  of  years;  not  of  the  dregs  of  time  or  the  top  of 
time,  but  of  eternity ;  above  time,  inconceivably  immense  beyond 
time.  The  loving  him  infinitely,  perpetually,  is  an  act  of  homage 
due  to  him  for  his  eternal  excellency ;  we  may  give  him  the  one, 
since  our  souls  are  immortal,  though  we  cannot  me  other,  because 
they  are  finite.  Since  he  incloseth  in  himself  all  the  excellencies  of 
heaven  and  earth  forever,  he  should  have  an  affection,  not  only  of 
time  in  this  world,  but  of  eternity  in  fiiture ;  and  if  we  did  not  owe 
him  a  love  for  what  we  are  by  him,  we  owe  him  a  love  for  what  he 
is  in  himself;  and  more  for  what  he  is,  than  for  what  he  is  to  us. 
He  is  more  worthy  of  our  affections  because  he  is  the  eternal  God, 
than  because  he  is  our  Creator ;  because  he  is  more  excellent  in  his 
nature,  than  in  his  transient  actions ;  the  beams  of  his  goodness  to 
us,  are  to  direct  our  thoughts  and  affections  to  him ;  but  his  own 
eternal  excellency  ought  to  be  the  groimd  and  foundation  of  our 
affections  to  him.  And  truly,  since  nothing  but  God  is  eternal, 
nothing  but  God  is  worth  the  loving;  and  we  do  but  a  just  right  to 
our  love,  to  pitch  it  upon  that  which  can  always  possess  us  and  be 
possessed  by  us ;  upon  an  object  that  cannot  deceive  our  affection, 
and  put  it  out  of  coimtenance  by  a  dissolution.  And  if  our  happi- 
ness consists  in  being  like  to  God,  we  should  imitate  him  in  loving 
him  as  he  loves  himself,  and  as  long  as  he  loves  himself;  God  can- 
not do  more  to  himself  than  love  himself;  he  can  make  no  addition 
to  his  essence,  nor  diminution  from  it.  What  should  we  do  less  to 
an  eternal  Being,  than  to  bestow  affections  upon  him,  like  his  own 
to  himself;  since  we  can  find  nothing  so  durable  as  himself,  for 
which  we  should  love  it? 

(2.)  He  only  is  worthy  of  our  best  service.  The  Ancient  of  Days 
is  to  be  servea  before  all  that  are  vounger  than  himself;  our  "best 
obedience  is  due  to  him  as  a  God  oir  imconfined  excellency ;  every- 
thing that  is  excellent  deserves  a  veneration  suitable  to  its  excellency. 
As  Qod  is  infinite,  he  hath  right  to  a  boundless  service;  as  he  is 
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eternal^  he  hath  right  to  a  perpetual  service :  as  service  is  a  debt  of 
justice  upon  the  account  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  so  a  per- 
petual service  is  as  much  a  debt  of  justice  upon  the  account  of  his 
eternity.  If  God  be  infinite  and  eternal,  he  merits  an  honor  and 
comportment  firom  his  creatures,  suited  to  the  imlimited  perfection 
of  his  nature,  and  the  duration  of  his  being.  How  worthy  is  the 
Psalmist's  resolution !  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live ; 
I  will  sing  praise  to  my  God  while  I  have  any  being*'  (rs.  civ,  381 
It  is  the  use  he  makes  of  the  endless  duration  of  the  rfory  of  God ; 
and  will  extend  to  all  other  service  as  well  as  praise.  To  serve  other 
things,  or  to  serve  ourselves,  is  too  vast  a  service  upon  that  which  is 
nothing.  In  devoting  ourselves  to  God,  we  serve  nim  that  is,  that 
was,  so  as  that  he  never  began;  is  to  come,  so  as  that  he  never 
shall  end ;  by  whom  all  things  are  what  they  are ;  who  hath  both 
eternal  knowledge  to  remember  our  service,  and  eternal  goodness  to 
reward  it 
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DISeOURSE   VI. 

ON   THE   IMMUTABILITY   OF    GOD. 


TixLM  cil.  26,  27. — Thej  slildl  perish,  but  thon  shalt  endure :  yea,  all  of  them  dull  wax 
'  fAd  as  a  garment ;  as  a  yesture  shalt  thoa  dumge  them,  ami  they  shall  be  changed: 
.  Bnt.thoa  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  do  end..    . 

This  Psalm  contains  a  complaint  of  a  people  pressed  with  a 


calamity ;  some  think  of  the  Jewish  churcn  in  Babylon ;  others  think 
the  PsaJmist  doth  here  personate  mankind  lying  under  a  state  of 
corruption,  because  he  wishes  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  to  ac- 
complish that  redemption  promised  by  Goc^  and  needed  by  them. 
Indeed  the  title  of  the  Psalm  is  "  A  prayer  of  the  afflicted  when  he 
is  overwhelmed,  and  pours  out  his  complaint  before  the  Lord;" 
whether  afflicted  with  the  sense  of  corruption,  or  with  the  sense  of 
oppression.  And  the  redemption  by  the  Messiah,  which  the  ancient 
church  looked  upon  as  the  fountain  of  their  deliverance  from  a  sinful 
or  a  servile  bondage,  is  in  this  psalm  spoken  of  A  set  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  discovery  of  his  mercy  to  Sion  (ver.  IS"^;  an  appear- 
ance in  glory  to  build  up  Sion  (ver.  16);  the  loosing  oi  the  prisoner 
by  redemption,  and  them  that  are  appointed  to  death  (ver.  20);  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  (ver.  22);  ana  the  latter  part  of  the  psalm, 
wherein  are  the  verses  I  have  read,  are  applied  to  Christ  (Heb.  L) 
Whatsoever  the  design  of  the  psalm  might  oe,  many  things  are  in- 
termingled that  concern  the  kmgdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  redemp- 
tion by  Christ 

Some  make  threeparts  of  the  psalm.  1.  A  petition  plainly  deliv- 
ered (ver.  1,  2):  "Hear  my  prayer,  0  Lord,  and  let  my  cry  come 
imto  thee,"  tec.  2.  The  petition  strongly  and  argumentatively 
enforced  and  pleaded  (ver.  3),  from  the  misery  of  the  petitioner  in 
himself  and  his  reproach  from  his  enemies.  3.  An  acting  of  &ith 
in  the  expectation  of  an  answer  in  the  general  redemption  prom- 
ised (ver.  12,  IS):  "But  thou,  O  Lord,  shidt  endure  forever;  thou 
shalt  arise  and  nave  mercy  upon  Sion ;  the  heathen  shall  fear  thy 
name."  The  first  part  is  the  petition  pleaded ;  the  second  part  is 
the  petition  answered,  in  an  assurance  that  there  should  in  time 
be  a  full  deUverance.*  The  desi^  of  the  penman  is  to  confirm 
the  church  in  the  truth  of  the  divine  promises ;  that  though  the 
foundations  of  the  world  should  be  ripped  up,  and  the  heavens  clat- 
ter together,  and  the  whole  febric  of  them  be  unpinned  and  fall  to 
pieces,  the  firmest  parts  of  it  dissolved ;  yet  the  chiux^h  should  oon« 
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tinue  in  its  stability,  because  it  stands  not  upon  the  changeableness 
of  creatures,  but  is  built  upon  the  immutable  rock  of  the  truth  of 
God,  which  is  as  little  subject  to  change,  as  his  essence. 

Theu  shali  perish^  thou  shaU  ehangeihem.  As  he  had  before  ascribed 
to  Groa  the  '^  foundation  of  heaven  and  earth"  fver.  25),  so  he  ascribes 
to  God  here  the  destruction  of  them.  Both  tne  begmning  and  end 
of  the  world  are  here  ascertained.  There  is  nothing,  in&ed,  from 
the  present  appearance  of  things,  that  can  demonstrate  the  cessation 
of  the  world.  The  heaven  and  earth  stand  firm ;  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  the  same,  their  beauty  is  not  decayed ;  individ- 
uals corrupt,  but  the  species  and  kinds  remain.  The  successions 
of  the  year  observe  their  due  order ;  but  the  sin  of  man  renders  the 
change  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  world  necessary  to  acoom- 
plish  the  design  of  God  for  the  glory  of  his  elect.  The  heavens  do 
not  naturally  perish,  as  some  fiEmeied  an  old  age  of  the  world,  where- 
in it  must  necessarily  decay  as  the  bodies  of  animals  do ;  or  that  the 
parts  of  the  heavens  are  broken  off  by  their  rubbing  one  against  an- 
other in  their  motion,  and  falling  to  the  earth,  are  the  seeds  of  tiiose 
thinfls  that  grow  among  us.^ 

The  earth  and  heavens.  He  names  here  the  most  stable  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  creation ;  those  that 
are  freest  from  corruptibility  and  change,  to  illustrate  thereby  the 
inmiutability  of  God ;  that  though  the  heavens  and  earth  have  a  pre- 
rogative of  fixedness  above  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  crea- 
tures that  reside  below,  the  heavens  remain  the  same  as  they  were 
created,  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  retains  its  fixedness,  and  are  as 
beautifal  and  fresh  in  their  age  as  they  were  in  their  youth  many 

^ears  ago,  notwithstanding  the  change  oi  the  elements,  fire  and  wat^ 
eing  onen  turned  into  air,  so  that  there  may  remain  but  little  of  that 
air  which  was  first  created  by  reason  of  the  continual  transmutation; 
yet  this  firmness  of  the  earth  and  heavens  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
comparison  of  the  immovableness  and  fixedness  of  the  being  of  God; 
as  their  beauty  comes  short  of  the  glory  of  his  being,  so  doth  their 
firmness  come  short  of  his  stability.  Some,  by  heavens  and  earth, 
understand  the  creatures  which  reside  in  the  earth,  and  those  which 
are  in  the  air,  which  is  called  heaven  often  in  Scripture ;  but  the 
ruin  and  fall  of  these  being  seen  every  day,  had  been  no  fit  illus- 
tration of  the  unchangeableness  of  God. 

They  shaU  perish,  ^ey  shall  be  changed,  1.  They  may  perish,  say 
some ;  they  have  it  not  from  themselves  that  they  do  not  perish,  but 
fit)m  thee,  who  didst  endue  them  with  an  incorruptible  nature ;  they 
shall  perish  if  thou  speakest  the  word ;  thou  canst  with  as  much  ease 
destroy  them,  as  thou  didst  create  them.  But  the  Psalmist  speaks 
not  of  their  possibility,  but  the  certainty  of  their  perishing.  2.  They 
shall  perish  m  their  qualities  and  motion,  not  in  their  sul^tance,  say 
others.  They  shall  cease  from  that  motion  which  is  designed  prop- 
erly for  the  generation  and  corruption  of  things  in  the  earth ;  but  m 
regard  of  their  substance  and  beauty  they  shall  remain.  As  when 
the  strings  or  wheels  of  a  dock  or  watch  are  taken  ofi^  the  material 
parts  remain,  though  the  motion  of  it,  and  the  use  for  discovering 

*  PUd.  Qbt  lib.  iL  c.  8. 
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the  time  of  the  day,  ceaseth.^  To  perish,  doth  not  signify  alwaj  a 
idling  into  nothing,  an  annihilation,  by  which  both  the  matter  and 
the  form  are  destroyed,  but  a  ceasing  of  the  present  appearance  of 
them ;  a  ceasing  to  be  what  they  now  are ;  as  a  man  is  said  to  perish 
when  he  dies,  whereas  the  better  part  of  man  doth  not  cease  to  be. 
The  figure  of  the  body  moulders  away,  and  the  matter  of  it  returns 
to  dust ;  but  the  soul  being  immortal  ceaseth  not  to  act,  when  the 
body,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  sotd,  is  incapable  of  acting. 
So  the  neavens  shall  perish ;  the  appearance  they  now  have  &\mL 
vanish,  and  a  more  glorions  and  incorruptible  fmme  be  erected  by 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God.  The  dissolution  of  heaven  and 
earth  is  meant  by  the  word  perish  ;  the  raising  a  new  frame  is  signi- 
fied by  the  y^ori  changed:  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  would  prevent  any 
•wrong  meaning  of  the  word  perish^  by  alleviating  the  sense  of  that, 
by  another  which  signifies  omy  a  mutation  and  cnange ;  as  when  we 
change  a  habit  and  garment,  we  quit  the  old  to  receive  the  new. 

As  a  garment^  as  a  vesture.  Thou  shalt  change  them,  iUU^g^^  thou 
shalt  fold  them  up.  The  heavens  are  compared  to  a  curtain  (Ps. 
civ.  2),  and  shall  m  due  time  be  folded  up  as  clothes  and  curtains 
are.  As  a  garment  encompasseth  the  whole  body,  so  do  the  heavens 
encircle  the  earth.**  Some  say,  as  a  garment  is  folded  up  to  be  laid 
aside,  that  when  there  is  need  it  may  be  taken  again  for  use ;  so  shalt 
thou  fold  up  the  heavens  like  a  garment,  that  when  they  are  repaired, 
thou  mayest  again  stretch  them  out  about  the  earth ;  thou  shalt  fold 
them  up,  so  that  what  did  appear  shall  not  now  appear.  It  may  be 
iUustrated  by  the  metaphor  of  a  scroll  or  book,  wMch  the  Spint  of 
God  useth  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Eev.  vi.  14):  "  The  heavens  departed  as  a 
scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together.''  When  a  book  is  rolled  up  or 
shut,  nothing  can  be  read  in  it  till  it  be  opened  again ;  so  the  face 
of  the  heavens,  wherein  the  stars  are  as  letters  declaring  the  glory 
of  God,  shall  be  shut  or  rolled  together,  so  that  nothing  shall  appear, 
till  by  its  renovation  it  be  opened  again :  as  a  garment  it  shall  be 
changed,  not  to  be  used  in  the  same  fashion,  and  for  the  same  use 
again.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  for  the  worse ;  an  old  garment  is  not 
changed  but  into  rags,  to  be  put  to  other  uses,  and  afterwards  thrown 
upon  the  dimghill ;  but  similitudes  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far;  and 
tKs  will  not  agree  with  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  physically 
so,  as  well  as  metaphorically  so.  It  is  not  likely  the  heavens  will  m 
put  to  a  worse  use  than  Goa  designed  them  for  m  creation ;  however, 
a  change  as  a  garment,  speaks  not  a  total  corruption,  but  an  altera- 
tion of  qualities ;  as  a  garment  not  to  be  used  in  the  same  fashion  as 
before.  We  may  observe,  that  it  is  probable  the  world  shall  not  be 
annihilated,  but  refined.  It  shall  lose  its  present  form  and  ftshion ; 
but  not  its  foundation :  indeed,  as  God  raised  it  from  nothing,  so  he 
can  reduce  it  into  nothing ;  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  God  will  an- 
nihilate it,  and  utterly  destroy  both  the  matter  and  form  of  it ;  Mrt 
shall  be  consumed,  and  part  purified  (2  Pet.  iii.  12,  18):  "The 
heavens  shall  be  on  fire  and  dissolved ;  nevertheless,  we,  according 
to  his  promise,  look  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  eartn."  They  shaU 
be  melted  down  as  gold  by  the  artificer,  to  be  refined  firom  its  dross, 
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and  wTouglit  into  a  more  beautifiil  fashion,  that  they  may  serve  the 
design  of  God  for  those  that  shall  reside  therein ;  a  new  world  where- 
in  righteousness  shall  dwell :  the  apostle  opposing  it  thereby  to  the 
old  world  wherein  wickedness  did  reside.  The  heavens  are  to  be 
lurged,  as  the  vessels  that  held  the  sin-offering  were  to  be  pi:^ed 
y  tne  fire  of  the  sanctuary.  God,  indeed,  will  take  down  this  scaf- 
fold, which  he  hath  built  to  publish  his  glory.  As  every  individual 
hath  a  certain  term  of  its  duration,  so  an  end  is  appointed  for  the 
universal  nature  of  heaven  and  earth  (Isa,  IL  6):  "The  heavens 
shall  vanish  like  smoke"  which  disappears.  As  smoke  is  resolved 
and  attenuated  into  air,  not  annihilated,  so  shall  the  world  assume 
a  new  face,  and  have  a  greater  clearness  and  splendor ;  as  the  bodies 
of  men,  dissolved  into  dust,  shall  have  more  glorious  qualities  at 
their  resurrection ;  as  a  vessel  of  gold  is  melted  down  to  remove  the 
batterings  in  it,  and  receive  a  more  comely  form  by  the  skill  of  the 
workman. 

1.  The  world  was  not  destroyed  by  the  deluge:  it  was  rather 
washed  by  water,  than  consumed ;  so  it  shall  be  rather  refined  by 
the  last  fire,  than  lie  under  an  irrecoverable  ruin. 

2.  It  is  not  likely  God  would  liken  the  everlastingness  of  his 
covenant,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  spiritual  Israel,  to  the  duration 
of  the  ordinances  of  tne  heavens  (as  he  doth  in  Jer.  xxxL  86,  86), 
if  they  were  wholly  to  depart  from  before  him.  Though  that  place 
may  only  tend  to  an  assurance  of  a  church  in  the  wond,  while  the 
world  endures ;  yet  it  would  be  but  small  comfort,  if  the  happiness 
of  believers  should  endure  no  longer  than  the  heavens  and  earth, 
if  they  were  to  have  a  total  period. 

8.  besides,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  must  have  place  fbr  their 
support  to  move  in,  and  glorious  obiects  suited  to  those  glorious 
senses  which  shall  be  restored  to  them ;  not  in  any  cani^  way, 
which  our  Saviour  rejects,  when  he  saith,  There  is  no  eating,  or 
driDkmg,  or  maiTTing,  &c.  in  the  other  world;  but  whereby  tiiev 
may  glorify  God ;  though  how  or  in  what  manner  their  senses  shall 
be  used,  would  be  raslmess  to  determine ;  only  something  is  neces- 
sary for  the  corporeal  state  of  men,  that  there  may  be  an  employ- 
ment for  their  senses  as  well  as  their  souls. 

4.  Again,  How  could  the  creature,  the  world,  or  anj  part  of  it,  be 
said  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  mto  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  sons  of  (Jod,  if  the  whole  mime  of  heaven  and 
earth  were  to  be  annihilated  (Bom.  viii.  21)  ?  The  apostle  saith  also, 
that  the  creature  waits  with  an  "  earnest  expectation  for  this  mani- 
festatacm  of  the  sons  of  God"  (ver.  19) ;  which  would  have  no  foun- 
dation if  the  whole  fi^Bane  should  be  reduced  to  nothing.  What  jov- 
fdl  expectation  can  there  be  in  any  of  a  total  ruin  ?  How  should 
the  creature  be  capable  of  partaking  in  this  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  Qod?«  As  the  world  for  the  sin  of  man  lost  its  first  dijpity, 
and  was  cursed  after  the  Ml,  and  the  beauty  bestowed  upon  it  by 
creation  de&ced ;  so  it  shall  recover  that  ancient  glory,  when  he 
shall  be  ftdly  reeiaiei.  by  tiie  resurrection  to  that  di^ty  he  lost  by 
his  fliBt  siiL  As  man  shall  be  freed  from  his  corruptLbihty  to  reoeiTO 
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that  glory  which  is  prepared  for  himf  6o  shall  the  creatures  be  fireed 
fix)m  that  imperfection  or  corruptibilitj,  those  stains  and  spots  upon 
the  face  of  them,  to  receive  a  new  glory  salted  to  their  nature,  and 
answerable  to  the  desi^  of  God,  when  the  prions  liberty  of  the 
saints  shall  be  accomplished.^  As  when  a  prince's  nuptials  are  sol- 
emnized the  whole  country  echoes  with  joy ;  so  the  inanknate  crea- 
toi^^en  the  time  of  thi  matriage  of  4e  Lamb  is  come,  shall 
haye  a  delight  and  pleasure  from  that  renovation.  The  apostle  sets 
forth  the  whole  world  as  a  person  groaning ;  and  the  Scripture  is 
frequent  in  such  metaphors ;  as  when  the  creatures  are  said  to  wait 
upon  Qod,  and  to  be  troubled,  the  lulls  are  said  to  leap  and  the 
moimtains  to  rejoice  {Pb.  civ.  27-29) ;  the  creature  is  said  to  groan, 
as  the  heavens  are  said  to  declare  the  glory  of  Gfod,  passively, 
naturally,  not  rationally.  It  is  not  likely  angels  are  here  meant, 
though  they  cannot  but  desire  it ;  since  tney  are  affected  with  the 
dishonor  and  reproach  God  hath  in  the  world,  they  cannot  but  long 
for  the  restoration  of  his  honor  in  the  restoration  of  the  creature  to 
its  true  end :  and,  indeed,  the  angels  are  employed  to  serve  man  in 
this  sinful  state,  and  cannot  but  in  holiness  wish  the  creature  freed 
from  his  corruption.  Nor  is  it  meant  of  the  new  creatures,  which 
have  the  first  mdts  of  the  Spirit ;  those  he  brings  in  afterwards, 
groaning  and  waiting  for  the  adoption  (ver.  28) ;  where  he  distin- 
guisheth  the  rational  creature  from  the  creature  he  had  spoken  of 
before.  If  he  had  meant  the  believing  creature  by  that  creature 
that  desired  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  what  need  had  there 
been  of  that  additional  distinction,  and  not  only  they,  but  we  also 
who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan  witmn  ourselves? 
Whereby  it  seems  he  means  some  creatures  below  rational  creatures, 
since  neither  angels  nor  blessed  souls  can  be  said  to  travail  in  pain, 
with  that  distress  as  a  Woman  in  travail  hath,  as  the  word  signifies, 
who  perform  the  work  joyfully  which  God  sets  them  upon.9  If  the 
creatures  be  subject  to  vanity  by  the  sin  of  man,  they  shall  also 
partake  of  a  happiness  by  the  restoration  of  man.  The  earth  hath 
t>ome  thorns  and  thistles,  and  venomous  beasts;  the  air  hath  had 
its  tempests  and  infectious  qualities ;  the  water  hath  caused  its  floods 
and  deluges.  The  creature  hath  been  abused  to  luxury  and  intem- 
perance ;  and  been  tyrannized  over  by  man,  contrary  to  the  end  of 
Its  creation.  It  is  convenient  that  some  time  should  be  allotted  for  the 
creature's  attaining  its  true  end,  and  that  it  may  partake  of  the 
peace  of  man,  as  it  hath  done  of  the  fruits  of  his  sin ;  otherwise  it 
would  seem,  that  sin  had  prevailed  more  than  grace,  and  would  have 
had  more  power  to  de&oe,  than  grace  to  restore  things  into  their  due 
order. 

6.  Again,  Upon  what  account  should  the  Psalmist  exhort  the 
heavens  to  rejoice,  and  the  earth  to  be  glad,  when  Qod  "comes  to 
iudge  the  world  with  righteousness"  (Pa  xcvi  11-18),  if  they  should 
be  annihilated  and  sunk  forever  into  nothing ?  "It  would  seem," 
saith  Daille,  "to  be  an  impertinent  figure,  if  the  Judge  of  the  world 
brought  to  them  a  total  destruction ;  an  entire  ruin  could  not  be 
matter  of  triumph  to  creatures,  who  naturally  have  that  instanot  or 
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inclination  put  into  them  by  their  Creator,  to  preserve  themselveaj 
and  to  eflFect  their  own  preservation," 

6.  Again,  the  Lord  is  to  rejoice  in  his  works  (Ps.  civ.  81) :  "  The 
glorjr  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever ;  theLora  shall  rejoice  in  his 
works ;"  not  hath,  but  shall  rejoice  in  his  works :  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, which  the  Psalmist  had  enumerated,  and  which  is  the  whole  scope 
of  the  Psalm :  and  he  intimates  that  it  is  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
which  endures  forever;  that  is,  his  manifestative  glory,  to  rejoice  in  his 
works :  the  glory  of  the  Lord  must  be  understood  with  reference  to  the 
creation  he  had  spoken  of  before.  How  short  was  that  joy  God  had  in 
his  works  after  he  had  sent  them  beautified  out  of  his  hand !  How  soon 
did  he  tepent,  not  only  that  he  had  made  man,  but  was  grieved  at 
the  heart  also,  that  he  made  the  other  creatures  which  man's  sin 
had  disordered  I  (Gten.  vi  7.)  What  joy  can  God  have  in  them,  since 
the  curse  upon  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  remains  upon 
them  ?  If  they  are  to  be  annihilated  upon  the  full  restoration  of 
his  holiness,  what  time  will  God  have  to  rejoice  in  the  other  works 
of  creation  ?  It  is  the  joy  of  God  to  see  aU  his  works  in  due  order; 
every  one  pointing  to  their  true  end ;  marching  together  in  their  ex- 
cellency, according  to  his  first  intendment  in  their  creation.  Did 
Qod  creato  the  world  to  perform  its  end  only  for  one  day;  scarce  so 
much,  if  Adam  fell  the  very  first  day  of  his  creation  ?  What  would 
have  been  their  end,  if  Adam  had  been  confirmed  in  a  state  of  hap- 

})iness  as  the  angels  were  ?  'tis  likely  will  be  answered  and  per- 
brmed  upon  the  complete  restoration  of  man  to  that  happy  state 
from  whence  he  fell.  What  artificer  compiles  a  work  by  iiis  skill, 
but  to  rejoice  in  it  ?  And  shall  God  have  no  joy  fix)m  the  works 
of  his  hands  ?  Since  God  can  only  rejoice  in  goooness,  the  creatures 
must  have  that  coodness  restored  to  them  which  God  pronounced 
them  to  have  at  tne  first  creation,  and  which  he  ordained  them  for, 
before  he  can  again  rejoice  in  his  works.  The  goodness  of  the  crea- 
tures is  the  glory  and  joy  of  God. 

Inference  1.  We  may  infer  flrom  hence,  what  a  base  and  vile  thing 
sin  IS,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  the  world's  change.  Sin  brings 
it  to  a  decrepit  age ;  sin  overturned  the  whole  work  of  God  (Gen. 
iii  17) ;  so  that  to  render  it  usefiil  to  itsproper  end,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity or  a  kind  of  a  new  creating  it.  Tnis  causes  God  to  fire  the 
earth  for  a  purification  of  it  from  that  infection  and  contagion 
brought  upon  it  by  the  apostasy  and  corruption  of  man.  It  hath 
served  sinftd  man,  and  therefore  must  undergo  a  purging  flame,  to 
be  fit  to  serve  the  holy  and  righteous  Creator.  As  sin  is  so  riveted 
in  the  body  of  man,  that  there  is  need  of  a  change  by  death  to  raze 
it  out;  so  nath  the  curse  for  sin  got  so  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
world,  that  there  is  need  of  a  change  by  fire  to  refine  it  for  its  mas- 
ter's use. .  Let  us  look  upon  sin  with  no  other  notion  than  as  the 
object  of  Ck)d's  hatred,  the  cause  of  his  grief  in  the  creatures,  and 
the  spnng  of  the  pain  and  ruin  of  the  world. 

2.  MOW  foolish  a  thing  is  it  to  set  our  hearts  upon  that  which  shall 
perish,  and  be  no  more  what  it  is  now !  The  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  solidest  and  firmest  parts  of  the  creation,  shall  not  continue  in 
the  posture  they  are;  they  mu^  perish  and  undergo  a  refining 
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chan^.  How  feeble  and  weak  are  the  other  parts  of  the  creation, 
the  little  creatures  walking  upon  and  fluttering  about  the  world,  that 
are  perishing  and  dying  every  day ;  and  we  scarce  see  them  dothed 
with  life  and  beauty  tms  day,  but  they  wither  and  are  despoiled  of 
all  the  next ;  and  are  such  frail  things  fit  objects  for  our  everlasting 
spirits  and  affections  ?  Though  the  oailY  employment  of  the  heavens 
is  the  declaration  of  the  glory  of  God  (rs.  xix.  1),  yet  neither  this, 
nor  their  harmony,  order,  beauty,  amazing  greatness  and  glory  of 
them,  shall  preserve  them  from  a  dissolution  and  melting  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  Though  they  have  remained  in  the  same  pos- 
tore  from  the  creation  tffl  this  day,  and  are  of  so  great  antiqnily,  yet 
they  must  bow  down  to  a  change  before  the  will  and  word  of  their 
Creator ;  and  shall  we  rest  upon  that  which  shall  vanish  like  smoke? 
Shall  we  take  any  creature  for  our  support  like  ice,  that  will  crack 
under  our  feet,  and  must,  by  the  order  of  their  Lord  Creator,  deceive 
our  hopes  ?  Perishing  things  can  be  no  support  to  the  soul ;  if  we 
would  nave  rest,  we  must  run  to  God  and  rest  in  God.  How  con- 
temptible should  that  be  to  us,  whose  fashion  shall  pass  away,  which 
shall  not  endure  long  in  its  present  form  and  appearance ;  contemp- 
tible as  a  rest,  not  contemptible  as  the  work  of  God ;  contemptible 
as  an  end,  not  contemptible  as  a  means  to  attain  our  end  I  If  these 
must  be  changed,  how  imworthy  are  other  things  to  be  the  centre 
of  our  souls,  Siat  change  in  our  very  using  of  them,  and  slide  away 
in  our  very  enjoyment  of  them  I 

Thou  art  the  same.  The  essence  of  Gt>d,  with  all  the  perfections 
of  his  nature,  are  pronounced  the  same,  without  any  variation  jfrom 
eternity  to  eternity ;  so  that  the  text  doth  not  only  assert  the  eternal 
duration  of  God,  but  his  immutability  in  that  duration.  His  eternity 
is  signified  in  that  expression,  "  Thou  shalt  endure ;"  his  immuta- 
bility in  this,  "  Thou  art  the  same."  To  endure,  argues  indeed  his 
immutability  as  well  as  eternity ;  for  what  endures,  is  not  changed, 
and  what  is  changed,  doth  not  endure;**  but  "Thou  art  the 
same"*  doth  more  fully  signify  it.  He  could  not  be  the  same  if  he 
could  be  changed  into  any  other  thing  than  what  he  is ;  the  Psalmist 
therefore  puts  not  thou  hast  been,  or  shalt  be,  but  thou  art  the  same, 
without  any  alteration.  "  Thou  art  the  same ;"  that  is,  the  same 
God ;  the  same  in  essence  and  nature ;  the  same  in  will  and  purpose. 
Thou  dost  change  aU  other  things  as  thou  pleasest,  but  thou  art  im- 
mutable in  every  respect,  and  receivest  no  snadow  of  change,  though 
never  so  light  and  smalL  The  Psalmist  here  alludes  to  the  name 
Jehovah,  I  Am  ;k  and  doth  not  only  ascribe  immutability  to  Qt)d, 
but  exclude  everything  else  firom  partaking  in  that  perfection.  All 
things  else  are  tottering;  God  sees  aJl  other  things  in  continual 
motion  imder  his  feet,  lite  water  passing  away  and  no  more  seen ; 
while  he  remains  fixed  and  immovable ;  his  wisdom  and  power,  his 
knowledge  and  will,  are  alwavs  the  same.  His  essence  can  receive 
no  alteration,  neither  by  itseli,  nor  by  any  external  cause ;  whereas 
other  things  either  naturally  decline  to  destruction,  pass  from  one 
term  to  another,  till  they  come  to  their  period ;  or  snail  at  the  lasl 

^  Estius  in  Heb.  i.  *  Chrysoitom,  kVt  nnx. 
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day  be  wrapped  up,  after  Q-od  hath  completed  his  will  in  them  and 
by  them,  as  a  man  doth  a  gannent  he  intends  to  repair  and  trans- 
form to  another  nse.    So  that  in  the  text,  God,  as  immutable,  is  op 
posed  to  all  creatures  as  perishing  and  changeable. 

Doctrine.  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence,  nature,  and  perfec- 
tions. Immutability  and  etemitj  are  linked  together ;  and,  indeed, 
true  eternity  is  true  immutability ;  whence  eternity  is  defined  the 
possession  of  an  immutable  life.  Yet  immutability  differs  from 
eternity  in  our  conception ;  immutability  respects  the  essence  or  ex- 
istence of  a  thing ;  eternity  respects  the  duration  of  a  being  in  that 
state,  or  rather,  immutability  is  the  state  itself  ;i  eternity  is  the 
measure  of  that  state.  A  thmg  is  said  to  be  changed,  when  it  is 
otherwise  now  in  regard  of  nature,  state,  will,  or  any  quality  than  it 
was  before ;  when  either  something  is  added  to  it,  or  taken  fix)m  it ; 
when  it  either  loses  or  acquires.  Sut  now  it  is  the  essential  property 
of  God,  not  to  have  any  accession  to,  or  diminution  of,  his  essence 
or  attributes,  but  to  remain  entirely  the  same.  He  wants  nothing ; 
he  loses  nothing ;  but  doth  uniformly  exist  by  himself,  without  any  new 
nature,  new  thoughts,  new  will,  new  purpose,  or  new  place.  Tms  un- 
changeableness  of  God  was  anciently  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  cube, 
a  piece  of  metal  or  wood  firamed  four-square,  when  every  side  is  exactly 
of  the  same  equality ;  cast  it  which  way  you  will,  it  will  always  be  in 
the  same  posture,  because  it  is  equal  to  itself  in  all  its  dimensions.>n 
He  was  therefore  said  to  be  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  other  things 
the  circumference ;  the  centre  is  never  moved,  while  the  circumfer- 
ence is ;  it  remains  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  ;  "  There  is 
no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning  with  him'*  (James  i  17).  The 
moon  hath  her  spots,  so  hath  the  sun ;  there  is  a  mixture  of  light 
and  darkness ;  it  hath  its  changes ;  sometimes  it  is  in  the  increase, 
sometimes  in  the  wane ;  it  is  always  either  gaining  or  losing,  and  by 
the  turnings  and  motions,  either  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  of  the 
earth,  it  is  in  its  eclipse,  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  between 
that  and  l^e  sun.  Tne  sun  also  hath  its  diurnal  and  annual  motion ;  it 
riseth  and  sets,  and  puts  on  a  different  face ;  it  doth  not  always  shine 
with  the  noon-day  light;  it  is  sometimes  veiled  with  clouds  and 
vapors ;  it  is  always  going  from  one  tropic  to  another,  whereby  it 
makes  various  shadows  on  the  earth,  and  produceth  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year ;  it  is  not  always  in  our  hemisphere,  nor  doth  it 
always  shine  with  an  equal  force  and  brightness  in  it.  Such  shadows 
and  variations  have  no  place  in  the  eternal  Father  of  Lights ;  he 
hath  not  the  least  spot  or  diminution  of  brightness ;  nothing  can 
cloud  him  or  eclipse  him. 

For  the  better  understanding  this  perfection  of  God,  I  shall  pre- 
mise three  things. 

1.  The  immutability  of  God  is  a  perfection.  Lnmutabilitjr  con- 
sidered in  itself,  without  relation  to  other  things,  is  not  a  perfection. 
It  is  the  greatest  misery  and  imperfection  of  the  evil  angels,  that 
they  are  immutable  in  malice  against  God ;  but  as  God  is  infinite  in 
essence,  infinitely  good,  wise,  holy ;  so  it  is  a  perfection  necessary  to 
his  nature,  that  he  should  be  immutably  all  this,  all  excellenoyi 

I  GframseheuB.  "*  Amyrant  sur  Heb.  ix.  p.  168. 
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goodness,  wisdom,  immutably  all  that  he  is ;  without  this  he  would 
be  an  imperfect  Beinff.  Are  not  the  angels  in  heaven,  who  are  con- 
firmed in  a  holy  and  happy  state,  more  perfect  than  when  they  were 
in  a  possibility  of  commitung  evil  and  becoming  miserable  r  Are 
not  tne  saints  in  heaven,  whose  wills  by  grace  do  imalterably  deave 
to  God  and  goodness,  more  perfect  than  if  they  were  as  Adam  in 
Paradise,  capable  of  losinc  tneir  felicity,  as  well  as  preserving  it? 
We  count  a  rock,  in  regard  of  its  stability,  more  excellent  than  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  or  a  feather  that  is  tossed  about  with  every 
wind ;  is  it  not  also  the  perfection  of  the  body  to  have  a  constant 
tenor  of  health,  and  the  glory  of  a  man  not  to  warp  aside  from  what 
is  just  and  right,  by  the  persuasions  of  any  temptations  ? 

2.  Immutability  is  a  glory  belonging  to  all  the  attributes  of  God, 
It  is  not  a  single  perfection  of  the  I)ivine  nature,  nor  is  it  limited  to 
particular  objects  thus  and  thus  disposed.  Mercy  and  justice  have 
their  distinct  objects  and  distinct  acts ;  mercy  is  conversant  about  a 
penitent,  justice  conversant  about  an  obstinate  sinner.  In  our  notion 
and  conception  of  the  Divine  perfections,  his  perfections  are  diflFer- 
ent :  the  wisdom  of  God  is  not  his  power,  nor  his  power  his  holi- 
ness, but  immutability  is  the  centre  wherein  they  all  unite.  There 
is  not  one  perfection  but  may  be  said  to  be  and  truly  is,  immutable ; 
none  of  them  will  appear  so  glorious  without  this  bleam,  this  sxm  of 
immutability,  which  renders  tnem  highly  excellent  without  the  least 
shadow  of  imperfection.  How  cloudy  would  his  blessedness  be  if  it 
were  changeable  I  How  dim  his  wisdom,  if  it  might  be  obscured ! 
How  feeble  his  power,  if  it  were  capable  to  be  sickly  and  languish  I 
How  would  mercy  lose  much  of  its  lustre,  if  it  could  change  into 
wrath ;  and  justice  much  of  its  dread,  if  it  could  be  turned  into 
mercy,  while  the  object  of  justice  remains  unfit  for  mercy,  and  one 
that  hath  need  of  mercy  continues  only  fit  for  the  Divine  mry  1  But 
tmchangeableness  is  a  thread  that  runs  through  the  whole  web ;  it  is 
the  enamel  of  all  the  rest ;  none  of  them  witnout  it  could  look  with 
a  triumphant  aspect.  His  power  is  unchangeable :  "  In  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength"  (Isa.  xxvi.  4).  His  mercy  and  his 
holiness  endure  forever :  he  never  could,  nor  ever  can,  look  upon 
iniquity  (Hab.  i.  18).  He  is  a  rock  in  the  righteousness  of  his  ways, 
the  truth  of  his  word,  the  holiness  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  recti- 
tude of  his  nature.  AH  are  expressed  Deut  xxxiL  4 :  "  He  is  a  rock, 
his  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment ;  a  God  of  truth, 
and  without  iniquity ;  just  and  right  is  he.  All  that  we  consider 
in  God  is  unchangeable ;  for  his  essence  and  his  properties  are  the 
same,  and,  therefore,  what  is  necessarily  belonging  to  the  essence  of 
Gtod,  belongs  also  to  every  perfection  of  the  nature  of  God ;  none  of 
them  can  receive  any  addition  or  diminution.  From  the  imchange- 
ableness  of  his  nature,  the  apostle  (James  i.  17)  infers  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  his  holiness,  ana  himself  (in  Mai.  iii.  6)  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  his  counsel. 

3.  Unchangeableness  doth  necessarily  pertain  to  the  nature  of  God. 
It  is  of  the  same  necessity  with  the  rectitude  of  his  nature;  he  can  no 
more  be  changeable  in  his  essence  than  he  can  be  unrighteous  in  hiB 
actions.  God  is  a  necessary  Being ;  he  is  necessarily  wIuE^t  he  is,  and, 
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theiefoTei  is  nnchangeabl]^  what  he  is.  Mutability  belongs  to  con- 
tingency. If  any  perfection  of  his  nature  could  be  separated  from 
him,  he  would  cease  to  be  God.  What  did  not  possess  the  whole  nature 
of  Gkxl,  could  not  have  the  essence  of  Ood ;  it  is  reciprocated  with 
the  nature  of  God.  Whatsoever  is  immutable  by  nature  is  God ; 
^hatBoeyer  is  God  is  inunutable  by  nature.  Some  creatures  are  im« 
mutable  by  his  graoe  and  power.  God  is  holy,  happy,  wise,  good,  by 
his  essence ;  angels  and  men  are  made  holy,  wise,  nappy,  strong,  and 
good,  by  qualities  and  graces.^  The  holiness,  happiness,  and  wisdom 
of  saints  and  angels,  as  they  had  a  beginning,  so  they  are  capable  of  in- 
crease and  diminution,  and  of  an  end  also ;  for  their  standing  is  not 
from  themselves,  or  from  the  nature  of  created  strength,  holiness,  or 
wisdom,  which  in  themselves  are  apt  to  fail,  and  finally  to  decay ; 
but  firom  the  stability  and  confirmation  they  have  by  tne  gift  and 
grace  of  God.  The  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  changed ;  and  after 
that  renewal  and  reparation  they  shall  not  be  changed.  Our  bodies 
after  the  resurrection  shall  not  be  changed,  but  forever  be  "  made 
conformable  to  the  glorious  body  of  Ohnst"  (PhiL  iii.  21) ;  but  this 
is  by  the  powerful  grace  of  God :  so  that,  indeed,  those  things  may 
be  said  afterwards  rather  to  be  unchanged  than  unchangeable,  because 
they  are  not  so  by  nature,  but  by  sovereign  dispensation.  As  crea- 
tures have  not  necessary  beings,  so  they  have  not  necessary  immuta- 
bility. Necessity  of  being,  and,  therefore,  immutability  of  being, 
belongs  by  nature  only  to  God ;  otherwise,  if  there  were  any  change 
in  Grod,  he  would  be  sometimes  what  he  was  not,  and  woula  cease  to 
be  what  he  was,  which  is  against  the  nature,  and,  indeed,  against  the 
natural  notion  of  a  Deity.    Let  us  see  then, 

L  In  what  regards  God  is  immutable.  XL  Prove  that  God  is  im- 
mutable. HX  That  this  is  proper  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to 
any  creature.  lY.  Some  propositions  to  clear  the  unchangeableness 
of  Gkxi  from  anything  that  seems  contrary  to  it.    V.  The  use. 

L  In  what  respects  God  is  imchangeable. 

1.  Ood  is  unchangeable  in  his  essence.  He  is  unalterably  fixed  in 
his  being,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  it  can  be  lost  from  it,  not  a  mite 
added  to  it.  K  a  man  continue  in  being  as  long  as  Methuselah,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  years ;  yet  there  is  not  a  day,  nay,  an  hour, 
wherein  there  is  not  some  alteration  in  his  substance.  Though  no 
substantial  part  is  wanting,  vet  there  is  an  addition  to  him  by  his 
food,  a  dimmution  of  something  by  his  labor ;  he  is  always  maldng 
some  acquisition,  or  suffering  some  loss :  but  in  God  there  can  be  no 
alteration,  by  the  accession  of  anything  to  make  his  substance  greater 
or  better,  or  by  diminution  to  make  it  less  or  worse.  He  who  hath 
not  being  from  another,  cannot  but  be  always  what  he  is :  Gtxi  is  the 
first  Being,  an  independent  Being ;  he  was  not  produced  of  himself, 
or  of  any  other,  but  by  nature  always  hath  been,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not by  himself  or  by  any  other,  be  changed  from  what  he  is  in  his 
own  nature.  That  which  is  not  may  as  well  assume  to  itself  a  being,  as 
he  who  hath  and  is  all  bein^,  have  the  least  change  from  what  he  is. 
Again,  because  he  is  a  Spirit,  he  is  not  subject  to  those  mutations 
which  are  found  in  corporeal  and  bodily  natures;  because  he  is  an 

■  Arohbold,  Serm. 
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absolutely  simple  Spirit,  not  having  the  least  particle  of  composition ; 
he  is  not  capaole  of  those  changes  which  may  be  in  created  spirits. 

(1.)  If  his  essence  were  mutable,  God  would  not  truly  be ;  it  could 
not  be  truly  said  by  himself  "  I  Am  that  I  Am"  (^Exod.  iii.  14),  if 
he  were  sucl^  a  thing  or  Being  at  this  time,  and  a  different  Being  at 
another  time.  Whatsoever  is  changed  properly  is  not,  because  it 
doth  not  remain  to  be  what  it  was ;  that  which  is  changed  was  some- 
thing, is  something,  and  will  be  something.  A  being  remains  to  that 
thing  which  is  changed ;  yet  though  it  may  be  said  such  a  thing  is, 
yet  it  may  be  also  said  such  a  thing  is  not,  because  it  is  not  what  it 
was  in  its  first  being ;  it  is  not  now  what  it  was,  it  is  now  what  it  was 
not ;  it  is  another  thing  than  it  was,  it  was  another  thing  than  it  is ; 
it  will  be  another  thing  than  what  it  is  or  was.  It  is,  indeed,  a  being, 
but  a  different  being'  fix)m  what  it  was  before.  But  if  God  were 
changed,  it  could  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  is,  but  it  might  also  be 
said  of  him  that  he  is  not;  or  if  he  were  changeable,  or  could  be 
changed,  it  might  be  said  of  him  he  is,  but  he  will  not  be  what  he 
is ;  or  he  may  not  be  what  he  is,  but  there  will  be  or  may  be  some 
difference  in  his  being,  and  so  God  would  not  be  "  I  Am  that  I  Am ;" 
for  though  he  would  not  cease  utterly  to  be,  yet  he  would  cease  to 
be  what  he  was  before. 

(2.)  Again :  if  his  essence  were  mutable,  he  could  not  be  perfectly 
blessed,  and  folly  rejoice  in  himself.  K  he  changed  for  the  better, 
he  could  not  have  an  infinite  pleasure  in  what  he  was  before  the 
change,  because  he  was  not  infinitely  blessed ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
that  state  could  not  be  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  state  itself,  or,  at 
least,  the  apprehension  of  a  happiness  in  it.  K  he  changed  for  the 
worse,  he  could  not  have  a  pleasure  in  it  after  the  change ;  for  ac- 
cording to  the  diminution  or  his  state  would  be  the  decrease  of  his 
Eleasure.  His  pleasure  could  not  be  infinite  before  the  change,  if 
e  changed  for  the  better;  it  could  not  be  infinite  after  the  cl^uige. 
if  he  changed  for  the  worse.  If  he  changed  for  the  better,  he  would 
not  have  had  an  infinite  goodness  of  being  before ;  and  not  having 
an  infinite  goodness  of  being,  he  would  have  a  finite  goodness  of 
being ;  for  there  is  no  medium  between  finite  and  infinite.  Then, 
though  the  change  were  for  the  better,  yet,  being  finite  before,  some- 
thing would  be  still  wanting  to  make  him  infinitel;^  blessed ;  because 
bdn^  finite,  he  could  not  (man^  to  that  which  is  infinite ;  for  finite 
and  infinite  are  extremes  so  distant,  that  thev  can  never  jmss  into 
one  another ;  that  is,  that  that  which  is  finite  snould  become  infinite, 
or  that  which  is  infinite  should  become  finite ;  so  that  supposing  him 
mutable,  his  essence  in  no  state  of  change  could  furnish  him  with  an 
infinite  peace  and  blessedness. 

(8.)  Again :  if  God's  essence  be  changed,  he  either  increaseth  or 
diminisheth.^'  Whatsoever  is  changed,  doth  either  gain  by  receiving 
something  larger  and  greater  than  it  had  in  itself  before,  or  gains 
nothing  by  being  chan^d.  If  the  former,  then  it  receives  more  than 
itseL^  more  than  it  had  in  itself  before.  The  Divine  nature  cannot 
be  increased;  for  whatsoever  receives  an3rthing  than  what  it  had 
in  itself  before,  must  necessarily  receive  it  from  another,  because 

*  Hugo  Viotorin.  in  Petayia 
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nothing  can  give  to  itself  that  which  it  hath  not    But  God  cannot 
receiye  firom  another  what  he  hath  not  already,  because  whatsoever 
other  UiingB  possess  is  derived  from  him,  ana,  therefore,  contained 
in  him,  as  the  foimtain  contains  the  virtue  in  itself  which  it  conveys 
to  the  streams ;  so  that  God  cannot  gain  anything.    If  a  thing  that 
is  changed  gain  nothing  by  that  change,  it  loseth  something  of  what 
it  had  before  in  itself;  and  this  loss  must  be  by  itself  or  some  other. 
God  cannot  receive  any  loss  from  anything  in  himself;  he  caiyiot 
will  his  own  diminution,  that  is  repugnant  to  every  nature.  He  may 
as  well  will  his  own  destruction  as  ^is  own  decrease :  every  decrease 
is  a  partial  destruction.  But  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  die  any  kind 
of  death,  to  have  any  resemblance  of  death,  for  he  is  immortal,  and 
"  only  hath  immortality"  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  therefore^  impossible  to  be 
diminished  in  any  particle  of  his  essence ;  nor  can  he  be  dimmished 
by  anything  in  his  own  nature,  because  his  infinite  simplicity  admits 
of  nothing  distinct  from  himself,  or  contrary  to  himself    All  de- 
creases come  from  something  contrary  to  the  nature  of  that  thing 
which  doth  decrease.    Whatsoever  is  made  less  than  itself,  was  not 
truly  u/num,  one  and  simple,  because  that  which  divides  itself  in 
separation  was  not  the  same  in  conjunction.    Nor  can  he  be  dimin- 
isned  by  any  other  without  himself;  because  nothing  is  superior  to 
God,  nothing  stronger  than  God  which  can  oppress  him.    But  what- 
soever is  changed  is  weaker  than  that  which  changeth  it,  and  sinks 
under  a  power  it  cannot  successfully  resist ;  weakness  belongs  not  to 
the  Deity.P  Nor,  lastly,  can  God  change  from  a  state  wherem  he  is, 
to  another  state  equal  to  the  former,  as  men  in  some  cases  may  do ; 
for  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another  equal  to  it,  something  must 
be  parted  with  which  he  had  before,  that  some  other  thing  may  ac- 
crue to  him  as  a  recompense  for  that  loss,  to  make  him  equal  to  what 
he  was.    This  recompense  then  he  had  not  before,  though  he  had 
something  equal  to  it.  And  in  this  case  it  could  not  be  said  by  God 
'^I  Am  that  I  Am,"  but  I  am  equal  to  what  I  was ;  for  in  this  case 
there  would  be  a  diminution  and  increase  which,  as  was  showed, 
cannot  be  in  God. 

(4.)  Again :  God  is  of  himself)  from  no  other.a  Natures,  which 
are  made  by  God,  may  increase,  because  they  began  to  be ;  they 
may  decrease,  because  they  were  made  of  nothing,  and  so  tend  to 
nothing ;  the  condition  oi  their  original  leads  them  to  defect,  and 
the  power  of  their  Creator  brings  them  to  increase.  But  God  hath 
no  original,  he  hath  no  defect,  because  he  was  not  made  of  nothing : 
he  ham  no  increase,  because  he  had  no  beginning.  He  was  before 
an  things,  and,  therefoie,  depends  upon  no  other  thing  which,  by  its 
own  diange,  can  bring  any  change  upon  him.  That  which  is  m>m 
itself  cannot  be  changed,  because  it  hath  nothing  before  it,  nothing 
more  excellent  than  itself;  but  that  which  is  from  another  as  its  first 
cause  and  chief  good,  may  be  changed  by  that  which  was  its  ej£cient 
oanse  and  last  end.^ 

2.  Qodia  immutable  in  regard  of  knowledge.  God  hath  known 
from  all  eternity  ^1  that  whicb  he  can  know,  so  that  nothing  is  hid 
from  him.    He  knows  not  at  present  any  more  than  he  hath  known 

iJWL  q  Awtiiu  Fulgwi  ia  PetavioL  '  PeUv.  Tom.  I  p.  178* 
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fipom  eternity :  and  tliat  which  he  knows  now  he  always  knows : 
"  All  things  are  open  and  naked  before  him"  (Heb.  iv.  18).  A  man 
is  said  to  be  changed  in  regard  of  knowledge,  when  he  loiows  that 
now  which  he  did  not  know  before,  or  knows  that  to  be  false  now 
which  he  thought  true  before,  or  has  something  for  the  object  of  his 
understanding  now,  which  he  had  not  before.    But, 

(1.)  This  would  be  repugnant  to  the  wisdom  and  omniscience 
wticn  belongs  to  the  notions  of  a  Deity.  That  cannot  be  God  that 
is  not  infinitely  wise ;  that  cannot  be  infinitely  wise  that  is  either 
imorant  of,  or  mistaken  in,  his  apprehension  of  any  one  thing.  K 
God  be  changed  in  knowledge,  it  must  be  for  want  of  wisdom ;  all 
change  of  this  nature  in  creatures  implies  this  defect  preceding  or 
accompanying  it.  Such  a  thought  of  God  would  have  been  un- 
worthy or  him  that  is  "  only  wise,"  that  hath  no  mate  for  wisdom 
(1  Tim.  i.  17) ;  none  wise  beside  himself.  If  he  knew  that  thing 
this  day  which  he  knew  not  before,  he  would  not  be  an  "only  wise 
Being ;  for  a  bein^  that  did  know  everything  at  once  might  be  con- 
ceived, and  so  a  wiser  being  be  apprehended  by  the  mind  of  man. 
If  God  understood  a  thing  at  one  time  which  he  did  not  at  another, 
he  would  be  changed  from  ignorance  to  knowledge ;  as  if  he  could 
not  do  that  this  oay  which  he  could  do  to-morrow,  he  would  be 
changed  from  impotence  to  power.  He  could  not  be  always  omnis- 
cient,  because  there  might  be  yet  something  still  to  come  which  he 
yet  knows  not,  though  he  may  know  all  thmgs  that  are  past  What 
way  soever  you  suppose  a  change,  you  must  suppose  a  present  or  a 
past  ignorance ;  if  ne  be  changed  in  his  knowleage  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  understanding,  he  was  ignorant  before ;  if  his  imder- 
standing  be  impaired  by  the  change,  he  is  ignorant  after  it 

(2.)  If  God  were  changeable  in  his  knowledge,  it  would  make 
him  unfit  to  be  an  object  of  trust  to  any  rational  creature.  His  rev- 
elations would  want  the  due  ground  for  entertainment,  if  his  under- 
standing were  changeable ;  for  that  might  be  revealed  as  truth  now 
which  might  prove  false  hereafter,  and  that  as  false  now  which  here- 
after might  prove  true ;  and  so  God  would  be  an  unfit  object  of 
obedience  in  regard  of  his  precepts,  and  an  unfit  object  of  con- 
fidence in  regard  of  his  promises.  For  if  he  be  changeable  in 
knowledge  he  is  defective  in  knowledge,  and  might  promise  that  now 
which  he  would  know  afterwards  was  unfit  to  be  promised,  and, 
therefore,  unfit  to  be  performed.  It  would  make  him  an  incompe- 
tent  object  of  dread,  in  regard  of  his  threatenings ;  for  he  might 
threaten  that  now  which  he  might  know  hereafter  were  not  fit  or 
just  to  be  inflicted.  A  changeable  mind  and  xmderstanding  cannot 
make  a  due  and  ri^ht  judgment  of  things  to  be  done,  and  wings  to 
be  avoided ;  no  wise  man  would  judge  it  reasonable  to  trust  a  weak 
and  flitting  person.  God  must  needs  be  unchangeable  in  his  knowl- 
edge ;  but,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  that,  as  the  sun  always  shines,  so 
God  always  knows :  as  the  sun  never  ceaseth  to  shine,  so  God  never 
ceasetii  to  know.  iTothing  can  be  hid  firom  the  vast  compass  of  his 
understanding,  no  more  than  anything  can  shelter  itself  without  the 
verge  of  his  power.    This  farther  appears  in  that, 

!Ut  God  knows  by  his  own  essence.    He  doth  not  knoW|  as  we 
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do,  by  habitB,  qualities,  species,  whereby  we  may  be  mistaken  at 
one  time  and  rectified  at  another.  He  hath  not  an  imderstanding 
distinct  from  his  essence  as  we  have,  but  being  the  most  simple 
Being,  his  understanding  is  his  essence ;  and  as  firom  the  infiniteness 
of  his  essence  we  conclude  the  infiniteness  of  his  understanding,  so 
from  the  unchangeableness  of  his  essence,  we  may  justly  conclude 
the  tinchangeableness  of  his  knowledge.  Since,  therefore,  (lod  is 
without  all  composition,  and  his  understanding  is  not  distinct  from 
his  essence,  what  he  knows,  he  knows  by  his  essence,  and  there  can 
then  be  no  more  mutability  in  his  knowled^  than  there  can  be  in 
his  essence ;  and  if  there  were  any  in  that,  he  could  not  be  God,  be- 
cause he  would  have  the  property  of  a  creature.  K  his  understand- 
ing then  be  his  essence,  his  knowledge  is  as  necessary,  as  unchange- 
able as  his  essence.  As  his  essence  eminently  contains  all  perfec- 
tions in  itself,  so  his  imderstanding  comprehends  all  things  past, 
present,  and  future,  in  itself.  K  his  understanding  and  his  essence 
were  not  one  and  the  same,  he  were  not  simple,  but  compounded :  if 
compounded,  he  would  consist  of  parts ;  if  ne  consisted  of  parts,  he 
would  not  be  an  independent  Being,  and  so  would  not  be  God. 

2d.  God  knows  all  things  by  one  intuitive  act.  As  there  is  no 
succession  in  his  being,  so  that  he  is  one  thin^  now  and  another 
thing  hereafter ;  so  there  is  no  succession  in  his  knowledge.  He 
knows  things  that  are  successive,  before  their  existence  and  succes- 
sion, by  one  single  act  of  intuition ;  by  one  cast  of  his  eye  all  things 
future  are  present  to  him  in  regard  of  his  eternity  and  omnipresence ; 
so  that  though  there  is  a  change  and  variation  in  the  things  known, 
yet  his  knowledge  of  them  and  their  several  changes  in  nature  is  in- 
variable and  imaJterable.  As  imagine  a  creature  that  could  see  with 
his  eye  at  one  glance  the  whole  compass  of  the  heavens,  by  sending 
out  beams  fix)m  his  eye  without  receiving  any  species  from  them,  he 
would  see  the  whole  heavens  uniformly,  this  part  now  in  the  east, 
then  in  the  west,  without  any  change  in  his  eye,  for  he  sees  every 
part  and  every  motion  together ;  and  though  that  great  body  varies 
and  whirls  about},  and  is  in  continual  agitation,  his  eye  remains  stead- 
fest,  suflFers  no  change,  beholds  all  their  motions  at  once  and  by  one 
glance.  God  knows  all  things  from  eternity,  and,  therefore,  perpet- 
ually knows  them  ;■  the  reason  is  because  the  Divine  knowledge  is 
infinite,*  and  therefore,  comprehends  all  knowable  truths  at  once. 
An  eternal  knowledge  comprehends  in  itself  all  time,  and  beholds 
past  and  present  in  the  same  manner,  and,  therefore,  his  knowledge 
IS  immutable :  by  one  simple  knowledge  he  considers  the  infinite 
spaces  of  past  and  future. 

Sd.  Goa's  knowledge  and  will  is  the  cause  of  all  things  and  their 
successions.^  There  can  be  no  pretence  of  any  changeableness  of 
knowledge  in  God ;  but  in  this  case,  before  things  come  to  pass,  he 
knows  that  they  will  come  to  pass ;  after  they  are  come  to  pass,  he 
knows  that  they  are  past,  and  slide  away.  This  would  be  some- 
thing if  the  succession  of  things  were  the  cause  of  the  Divine 
knowledge,  as  it  is  of  our  knowledge ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 

•Sumres.  Vol  L  p.  187.  '  Psalm  ciIt.  6.    **  His  undeTstandiiig  it  inflnito^* 
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Divine  knowledge  and  will  is  the  cause  of  the  succession  of  them : 
God  doth  not  know  creatures  because  they  are ;  but  they  are  because 
he  knows  them:  "All  his  works  were  known  to  him  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world"  (Acts  xv.  18).  All  his  works  were  not  known 
to  him,  if  the  events  of  all  those  works  were  not  also  known  to 
him ;  if  they  were  not  known  to  him,  how  should  he  make  them  ?  he 
could  not  ao  anything  ignorantly.  He  made  them  then  after  he 
Imew  them,  and  aid  not  Imow  them  after  he  made  them.  His  knowl- 
edge of  them  made  a  change  in  them ;  their  existence  made  no  chan^ 
in  his  knowledge.  He  knew  them  when  they  were  to  be  created,  m 
the  same  manner  that  he  knew  them  after  they  were  created ;  before 
they  were  brought  into  act,  as  well  as  after  they  were  brought  into 
act;  before  they  were  made,  they  were,  and  were  not ;  they  were  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  when  tney  were  not  in  their  own  nature ; 
Grod  did  not  receive  his  knowledge  from  their  existence,  but  his 
knowledge  and  will  acted  upon  them  to  bring  them  into  being. 

4tii.  Therefore  the  distinction  of  past  and  mture  makes  no  change 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  When  a  thing  is  past,  God  hath  no 
more  distinct  knowledge  of  it  after  it  is  past,  than  he  had  when  it 
was  to  come ;  all  things  were  all  in  their  circumstances  of  past,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come  ;  seen  by  his  understanding,  as  they  were  deter- 
mined by  his  will.*  Besiaes,  to  know  a  d^  to  be  past  or  future, 
is  only  to  know  the  state  of  that  day  in  itsehf,  and  to  know  its  rela- 
tion to  that  which  follows,  and  that  which  went  before.  This  day 
wherein  we  are,  if  we  consider  it  in  the  state  wherein  it  was  yester- 
day, it  was  to  come,  it  was  future ;  but  if  we  consider  it  in  Aat 
state  wherein  it  will  be  to-morrow,  we  understand  it  as  past  This 
in  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  different  knowledge  of  the  thing 
itself  but  only  of  the  circumstance  attending  a  thing,  and  the  dif- 
ferent relation  of  it  As  I  see  the  sun  this  day,  I  laiow  it  was  up 
yesterday,  I  know  it  will  be  up  to-morrow ;  my  knowledge  of  the  sun 
IS  the  same ;  if  there  be  any  change,  it  is  m  the  sun,  not  in  my 
knowledge ;  only  I  apply  my  knowledge  to  such  particular  circum- 
stances. How  much  more  must  the  knowledge  of  those  things  in 
God  be  unchangeable,  who  knows  all  those  states,  conditions,  and 
circumstances,  most  perfectly  from  eternity ;  wherein  there  is  no 
succession,  no  past  or  future,  and  therefore  will  know  them  for- 
ever I  He  always  beholds  the  same  thing ;  he  sees,  indeed,  succes- 
sion in  things,  and  he  sees  a  thing  to  be  past  which  before  was  ftiture. 
As  from  eternity  he  saw  Adam  as  existmg  in  such  a  time;  in  the 
first  time  he  saw  that  he  would  be,  in  the  following  time  he  saw 
that  he  had  been ;  but  this  he  knew  from  eternity ;  tois  he  knew  in 
the  same  manner ;  though  there  was  a  variation  m  Adam,  yet  there 
was  no  variation  in  God's  knowledge  of  him,  in  all  his  states ;  though 
Adam  was  not  present  to  himself  yet  in  all  his  states  he  was  pres- 
ent to  God's  eternity. 

6th.  Ck)nsider,  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  regard  of  the  man- 
ner of  it,  as  well  as  the  objects,  is  mcomprehensible  to  a  finite  crea- 
ture. So  that  though  we  cannot  arrive  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  manner  of  Grod's  knowledge,  yet  we  must  conceive  so  of  it,  as  to 

■  Gameh.  p.  1.    Aoquin.  Qu.  9.  o.  i.  p.  78. 
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remove  all  imperfection  from  liim  in  it  And  since  it  is  an  impei> 
fection  to  be  changeable,  we  must  remove  that  from  God ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  about  things  past,  present  and  future,  must  be  incon- 
ceivably above  ours:  **His  understanding  is  infinite"  (Ps.  cxlviu 
5).  There  is  no  number  of  it ;  it  can  no  more  be  calculated  or  drawn 
into  an  account  by  us,  than  infinite  spaces,  which  have  no  bounds 
and  limits,  can  be  measured  by  us.  We  can  no  more  arrive,  even 
in  heaven,  to  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  manner  of  his 
knowledge,  than  of  the  infinite  glory  of  his  essence ;  we  may  as  well 
comprehend  one  as  the  other.  This  we  must  conclude,  that  God 
being  not  a  body,  doth  not  see  one  thing  with  eyes,  and  another 
thing  with  mind,  as  we  do ;  but  being  a  spirit,  he  sees  and  knows 
only  with  mind,  and  his  mind  is  himself,  and  is  as  unchangeable  as 
himself;  and  therefore  as  he  is  not  now  another  thing  than  what  he 
was,  so  he  knows  not  anything  now  in  another  manner  than  as  he 
knew  it  from  eternity ;  he  sees  aU  things  in  the  glass  of  his  own 
essence;  as,  therefore,  the  glass  doth  not  vary,  so  neither  doth  his 
vision, 

3.  God  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  his  will  and  purpose.  A 
change  in  his  purpose  is,  when  a  man  determines  to  do  that  now 
whicn  before  he  determined  not  to  do,  or  to  do  the  contrary ;  when 
a  man  hates  that  thing  which  he  loved,  or  begins  to  love  that  which 
he  before  hated ;  when  the  will  is  changed,  a  man  begins  to  will  that 
which  he  willed  not  before,  and  ceaseth  to  will  that  which  he  willed 
before.  But  whatsoever  God  hath  decreed,  is  immutable ;  whatsoever 
God  hath  promised,  shall  be  accomplished :  "  The  word  that  goes 
forth  of  his  mouth  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  it  shall  accom- 

Elish  that  which  he  pleaseth"  (Isa.  Iv.  11) ;  whatsoever  "  he  purposeth, 
e  win  do"  (Isa.  xlvi.  11 ;  Numb,  xxiii.  19) ;  his  decrees  are  therefore 
called  **  moimtains  of  brass"  (Zech.  vi.  1):  orass,  as  having  substance 
and  solidity ;  mountains,  as  being  immovable,  not  onl^  by  any  crea- 
ture, but  by  himself;  because  they  stand  upon  the  basis  of  infallible 
visdom,  and  are  supported  by  uncontrollable  power.  From  this  im- 
mutability of  his  will,  published  to  man,  there  coxdd  be  no  release 
from  the  severity  of  the  law,  without  satisfaction  made  by  the  death 
of  a  Mediator,  smce  it  was  the  unalterable  will  of  God,  that  death 
should  be  the  wages  of  sin ;  and  from  this  immutable  will  it  was, 
that  the  length  of  time,  from  the  first  promise  of  the  Eedeemer  to 
his  mission,  and  the  daily  provocations  of  men,  altered  not  his  pur- 
pose for  the  accomphshment  of  it  in  the  fulness  of  that  time  he  nad 
resolved  upon ;  nor  did  the  wickedness  of  former  ages  hinder  the 
addition  of  several  promises  as  buttresses  to  the  first.  To  make  this 
out,  consider, 

(1.)  The  will  of  God  is  the  same  with  his  essence.  If  God  had  a 
will  oistinct  from  his  essence,  he  would  not  be  the  most  simple  Being. 
God  hath  not  a  faculty  of  will  distinct  from  himself;  as  nis  under- 
standing is  nothing  else  but  Deus  inteUigens,  God  understanding ;  so 
his  will  is  nothing  else  but  Deus  volens,  God  willing ;  being,  there- 
fore, the  essence  of  God ;  though  it  is  considered,  according  to  our 
▼eakneflB,  as  a  fstculty,  it  is  as  his  understanding  and  wisdom,  eternal 
and  immutable ;  and  can  no  more  be  changed  than  his  essence*   The 
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immutability  of  the  Divine  counsel  depends  upon  that  of  his  essence , 
he  is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  therefore  he  is  true  to  his  word  (Mai.  iiL  6 ; 
Isa.  xliii.  18) :  "  Yea,  before  the  day  I  am  he,  and  there  is  none  that 
can  deliver  out  of  my  hand."  He  is  the  same,  immutable  in  his  es- 
sence, therefore  irresistible  in  his  power. 

(2.)  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God's  will  and  understanding  in  every- 
thing. As  his  knowledge  is  eternal,  so  is  his  purpose.  Things  created 
had  not  been  known  to  be,  had  not  God  resolved  them  to  be  the  act 
of  his  will ;  the  existence  of  anything  supposeth  an  act  of  his  will. 
Again,  as  Gt>d  knows  all  things  by  one  smiple  vision  of  his  under- 
standing, so  he  wills  all  things  by  one  act  of  volition ;  therefore  the 
purpose  of  God  in  the  Scripture  is  not  expressed  by  counsels  in  the 
plural  number,  but  counsel;  showing  that  all  the  purposes  of  God 
are  not  various,  but  as  one  will,  branching  itself  out  into  many  acts 
towards  the  creature ;  but  all  knit  in  one  root,  all  links  of  one  chain. 
Whatsoever  is  eternal  is  immutable ;  as  his  knowledge  is  eternal, 
and  therefore  immutable,  so  is  his  will ;  he  wills  or  nills  nothing  to 
be  in  time,  but  what  he  willed  and  nilled  from  eternity ;  if  he  willed 
in  time  that  to  be  that  he  willed  not  from  eternity,  then  ne  would  know 
that  in  time  which  he  knew  not  from  eternity ;  for  God  knows  noth- 
ing future,  but  as  his  will  orders  it  to  be  future,  and  in  time  to  be 
brought  into  being. 

rs.)  There  can  be  no  reason  for  any  change  in  the  will  of  God. 
Wnen  men  change  in  their  minds,  it  must  be  for  want  of  foresight ; 
because  they  could  not  foresee  all  the  rubs  and  bars  which  might 
suddenly  offer  themselves ;  which  if  they  had  foreseen,  they  would 
not  have  taken  such  measures :  hence  men  often  will  that  which  they 
afterwards  wish  they  had  not  willed  when  they  come  to  understand 
it  clearer,  and  see  that  to  be  injurious  to  them  which  they  thought 
to  be  good  for  them ;  or  else  the  change  proceeds  from  a  natural  in- 
stability without  any  just  cause,  and  an  easiness  to  be  drawn  into 
that  which  is  unrighteous ;  or  else  it  proceeds  from  a  want  of  power, 
when  men  take  new  counsels,  because  they  are  invincibly  hindered 
from  executing  the  old.     But  none  of  those  can  be  in  God. 

1st.  It  cannot  be  for  want  of  foresight.  What  can  be  wanting  to 
an  infinite  understanding?  How  can  any  unknown  event  defeat  hia 
purpose,  since  nothing  happens  in  the  world  but  what  he  wills  to 
effect,  or  wills  to  permit ;  and  therefore  all  future  events  are  present 
with  him  ?  Besides,  it  doth  not  consist  with  God's  wisdom  to  resolve 
anything,  but  upon  the  highest  reason ;  and  what  is  the  highest  and 
infinite  reason,  cannot  but  be  xmalterable  in  itself;  for  there  can  be 
no  reason  and  wisdom  higher  than  the  highest.  AH  God's  purposes 
are  not  bare  acts  of  will,  but  acts  of  counsel.  "  He  works  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will"  (Eph.  i.  11):  and  he  doSi 
not  say  so  much  that  his  wnll,  as  that  "  his  counsel  shall  stand"  (Isa. 
xlvi.  10).  It  stands,  because  it  is  counsel ;  and  the  immutability  of 
a  promise  is  called  the  "immutability  of  his  counsel"  (Heb.  vi.  17), 
as  being  introduced  and  settled  by  the  most  perfect  wisdom,  and 
therefore  to  be  carried  on  to  a  full  and  complete  execution ;  his  pur- 
pose, then,  cannot  be  changed  for  want  of  foresight ;  for  this  would 
DO  a  charge  of  weakness. 
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2i  Nor  can  it  proceed  from  a  natural  instability  of  his  will,  or  an 
easiness  to  be  drawn  to  that  which  is  unrighteous.  If  his  will  should 
not  adhere  to  his  counsel,  it  is  because  it  is  not  fit  to  be  followed,  or  be« 
cause  it  will  not  follow  it ;  if  not  fit  to  be  followed,  it  is  a  reflection 
upon  his  wisdom ;  if  it  be  established,  and  he  will  not  follow  it, 
there  is  a  contrariety  in  Qod,  as  there  is  in  a  fallen  creature,  will 
against  wisdom.  That  cannot  be  in  God  which  he  hates  in  a  crea* 
ture,  viz.  the  disorder  of  faculties,  and  being  out  of  their  due  place. 
The  righteousness  of  God  is  like  a  "  great  mountain"  (Ps.  xxxvi. 
6).  The  rectitude  of  his  nature  is  as  immovable  in  itselJ^  as  all  the 
mountains  in  the  world  are  by  the  strength  of  man.  "  He  is  not  as 
a  man,  that  he  should  repent  or  lie"  (Numb.  xxiiL  19) ;  who  often 
change  out  of  a  perversity  of  will,  as  well  as  want  of  wisdom  to 
foresee,  or  want  of  ability  to  perform.  His  eternal  purpose  must 
either  be  righteous  or  unrighteous ;  if  righteous  and  holy,  he  would 
become  unholy  by  the  change ;  if  not  righteous  nor  holy,  then  he 
was  unrighteous  before  the  change ;  which  way  soever  it  fidls,  it 
would  reflect  upon  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  a  blasphe- 
mous imagination.7  If  God  did  change  his  purpose,  it  must  be 
either  for  the  better, — ^then  the  counsel  of  God  was  bad  before ;  or 
for  the  worse, — then  he  was  not  wise  and  good  before. 

3d.  Nor  can  it  be  for  want  of  stren^.  Who  hath  power  to 
control  him  ?  Not  aU  the  combined  devices  and  endeavors  of  men 
can  make  the  counsel  of  God  to  totter  (Prov.  xix.  21) :  "  There  are 
many  devices  in  a  man's  heart;  nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
that  shall  stand ;"  that,  and  that  only  shall  stand.  Man  hath  a  power 
to  devise  and  imagine,  but  no  power  to  effect  and  execute  of  himsel£ 
Sod  wants  no  more  power  to  effect  what  he  will,  than  he  wants 
tmderstanding  to  know  what  is  fit.  Well,  then,  since  God  wanted^ 
not  wisdom  to  frame  his  decrees,  nor  holiness  to  regulate  them,  nor' 
power  to  effect  them,  what  should  make  him  change  them  ?  since 
there  can  be  no  reason  superior  to  his,  no  event  unforeseen  by  him, 
no  holiness  comparable  to  his,  no  unrighteousness  found  in  lum,  no 
power  ^nal  to  his,  to  put  a  rub  in  his  way. 

4th.  Though  the  will  of  God  be  immutable,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood so,  as  that  the  things  themselves  so  willed  are  immutable. 
Nor  will  the  immutability  of  the  things  willed  by  him,  follow  iipon 
flie  nnchan^eableness  of  his  wiU  in  willing  them ;  though  God  be 
firm  in  willmg  them,  yet  he  doth  not  will  that  they  should  alway  be. 
Gkxl  did  not  perpetually  will  the  doing  those  things  which  he  once 
decreed  to  be  done ;  he  decreed  that  Christ  should  suffer,  but  he  did 
not  decree  that  Christ  should  alway  suffer ;  so  he  willed  the  Mosaical 
rites  for  a  time,  but  he  did  not  will  that  they  should  alway  continue; 
he  willed  that  they  should  endure  only  for  a  time ;  and  when  the 
tune  came  for  their  ceasing,  God  had  been  mutable  if  he  had  not  nut 
an  end  to  them,  because  Us  will  had  fixed  such  a  period.  So  that 
the  changing  of  those  things  which  he  had  once  appointed  to  be 
pfactiaed,  is  so  far  &om  charging  God  with  changeableness,  that  God 
would  be  mutable  if  he  did  not  take  them  away ;  since  he  decreed  as 
well  theiT  abolition  at  such  a  time,  as  their  continuance  till  such  a 
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time ;  so  that  the  removal  of  them  was  pursuant  to  his  unchangeaUo 
will  and  decree.  If  God  had  decreed  that  such  laws  should  alway 
continue,  and  afterwards  changed  that  decree,  and  resolved  the  abro- 
gation  of  them,  then  indeed  (Jod  had  been  mutable;  he  had  rescinded 
one  decree  bj  another ;  he  had  then  seen  an  error  in  his  first  resolve, 
and  there  tnust  be  some  weakness  in  the  reason  and  wisdom  whereon 
it  was  grounded.*  But  it  was  not  so  here ;  for  the  change  of  those 
laws  is  so  far  from  slurring  Gbd  with  any  mutability,  that  the  very 
change  of  them  is  no  other  than  the  issue  of  his  eternal  decree ;  for 
from  eternity  he  purposed  in  himself  to  change  this  or  that  dispensa* 
tion,  though  he  did  decree  to  bring  such  a  dispensation  into  the 
world.  The  decree  itself  was  eternal  and  inmiutable,  but  the  thing 
decreed  was  temporary  and  mutable.  As  a  decree  from  eternity 
doth  not  make  the  thing  decreed  to  be  eternal,  so  neither  doth  tlie 
immutability  of  the  decree  render  the  thing  so  decreed  to  be  immu- 
table :  as  for  example,  God  decreed  from  all  eternity  to  create  the 
world ;  the  eternity  of  this  decree  did  not  make  the  world  to  be  in 
being  and  actually  created  from  eternity;  so  God  decreed  immutably 
that  the  world  so  created  should  continue  for  such  a  time ;  the  decree 
is  immutable  if  the  world  perish  at  that  time,  and  would  not  be  im- 
mutable if  the  world  did  endure  beyond  that  time  that  God  hatii  fixed 
for  the  duration  of  it :  as  when  a  prince  orders  a  man's  remaining  in 
prison  for  so  many  days ;  if  he  be  prevailed  with  to  give  him  a  deliv- 
ery before  those  days,  or  to  continue  him  in  custooy  for  the  same 
cnme  after  those  days,  his  order  is  changed ;  but  if  he  orders  the 
delivery  of  him  just  at  that  time,  till  which  he  had  before  decreed 
that  he  should  continue  in  prison,  the  purpose  and  order  of  the 
prince  remains  firm,  and  the  change  in  tne  state  of  the  prisoner  is 
ihe  fruit  of  that  firm  and  fixed  resolution :  so  that  we  must  distin- 
^uish  between  the  person  decreeing,  the  decree  itself,  and  the  thing 
aecreed.  The  person  decreeing,  viz.,  God,  is  in  himself  immutable, 
and  the  decree  is  immutable ;  but  the  thing  decreed  may  be  mutable: 
and  if  it  were  not  changed  according  to  tne  first  purpose,  it  would 
argue  the  decree  itself  to  be  changed;  for  while  a  man  wills  that  this 
may  be  done  now,  and  another  tmng  done  afterwards,  the  same  will 
remains ;  and  though  there  be  a  change  in  the  efiects,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  wiU. 

5th.  The  immutabili^  of  God's  will  doth  not  infringe  the  liberty 
of  it.  The  liberty  of  God's  will  consists  with  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing his  purpose.  God  is  necessarily  good,  immutablv  good;  yet 
he  is  freely  so,  and  would  not  be  otherwise  than  what  he  is.  God 
was  free  in  his  first  purpose ;  and  purposing  this  or  that  by  an  in&l- 
lible  and  imerrinff  wisaom,  it  would  be  a  weakness  to  cnange  the 
purpose.  But,  indeed,  the  liberty  of  Gbd's  will  doth  not  seem  so 
much  to  consist  in  an  indifierency  to  this  or  that,  as  in  an  indepen* 
dency  on  anything  without  himself:  his  will  was  free,  because  it  did 
not  depend  upon  the  objects  about  which  his  will  was  conversant 
To  be  immutaoly  good  is  no  point  of  imperfection,  but  the  height  of 
perfection. 

4.  As  Gk>d  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  essenoe,  knowledge,  pur- 
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pose,  so  he  is  unchangeable  in  regard  of  place.  He  cannot  be  changed 
in  time,  because  he  is  eternity ;  so  he  cannot  be  changed  in  place, 
because  he  hath  ubiquity :  he  is  eternal,  therefore  cannot  be  changed 
in  time ;  he  is  omnipresent,  therefore  cannot  be  changed  in  place : 
he  doth  not  begin  to  be  in  one  place  wherein  he  was  not  before,  or 
cease  to  be  in  a  place  wherein  he  was  before.  He  that  fills  every 
place  in  heaven  and  earth,  cannot  change  place ;  he  cannot  leave 
one  to  possess  another,  that  is  equally,  in  regard  of  his  essence,  in  ■ 
all:  "He  fills  heaven  and  earth"  (Jer.  xxiii.  24).  The  heavens  that 
are  not  subject  to  those  changes  to  which  sublunary  bodies  are  sub* 
ject,  that  are  not  diminished  in  quantity  or  quauty ;  yet  they  are 
alway  changing  place  in  regard  of  their  motion ;  no  part  of  them 
doth  alway  continue  in  the  same  point :  but  God  hath  no  change  of 
his  nature,  because  he  is  most  inward  in  everything ;  he  is  substan- 
tially in  all  spaces,  real  and  imaginary :  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
which  he  doth  not  fill ;  no  place  can  be  imagined  wherein  he  doth 
.  not  exist.  Suppose  a  million  of  worlds  above  and  about  this,  encir-» 
cling  one  another ;  his  essence  would  be  in  every  part  and  point  of 
those  worlds ;  because  it  is  indivisible,  it  cannot  be  divided ;  nor  can 
it  be  contained  within  those  created  limits  of  millions  of  worlds,  when 
the  most  soaring  and  best  coining  fancy  hath  run  through  all  crea- 
tures to  the  highest  sphere  of  the  heavens,  and  imagined  one  world 
after  another,  till  it  can  fancy  no  more :  none  of  these,  nor  all  of 
these,  can  contain  God;  for  the  "heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
him"  (1  Kings  viiL  27) ;  "  He  is  higher  than  heaven,  deeper  than 
hell"  (Job  XL  8),  and  possesses  infinite  imaginary  spaces  beyond 
created  limits.  He  who  hath  no  cause  of  being,  can  have  no  limits 
of  being ;»  and  though  by  creation  he  began  to  be  in  the  world,  yet. 
he  did  not  begin  to  be  where  the  world  is,  but  was  in  the  same  imagi*. 
nary  roace  from  all  eternity;  for  he  was  alway  in  himself  by  his  own 
eternal  ubL  Therefore  observe,  that  when  Grod  is  said  to  draw  near 
to  us  when  we  draw  near  to  him  (James  iv.  8),  it  is  not  by  local 
motion  or  change  of  palace,  but  by  special  and  spiritual  influences,  by 
exciting  and  supporting  grace.  As  we  ordinarily  say,  the  sun  19. 
come  into  the  house  when  yet  it  remains  in  its  place  and  order  in 
the  heavens,  because  the  beams  pierce  through  the  windows  and 
enlighten  the  room,  so  when  God  is  said  to  come  down  or  descend 
(Gen.  xi.  5 ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  5),  it  is  not  by  a  change  of  place,  but  a, 
change  of  outward  acts,  when  he  puts  forth  himself  in  ways  of  fresh 
mercy  or  new  judgments,  in  the  eflfluxes  of  his  love  or  the  flanges  of 
his  wrath.  When  good  men  feel  the  warm  beams  of  his  grace  refresh- 
ing them,  or  wicked  men  feel  the  hot  coals  of  his  anger  scorching 
them.  Gk)d's  drawing  near  to  us  is  not  so  much  his  coming  to  us^ 
but  his  drawing  us  to  him  ;b  as  when  watermen  pull  a  rope  that  is- 
in  one  end  fisistened  to  the  shore,  and  the  other  end  to  the  vessel ; 
the  shore  is  immovable,  yet  it  seems  to  the  eye  to  come  to  them,  but 
they  really  move  to  the  shore.  God  is  an  immovable  rock ;  we  are 
floating  and  uncertain  creatures ;  while  he  seems  to  approach  to  us, 
he  dou  really  make  us  to  approach  to  him ;  he  comes  not  to  us  by 

*  GamacheuB  ut  supra. 
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any  chanffe  of  place  himself  but  draws  us  to  him  by  a  change  of 
mind,  will,  and  affections  in  ns. 

11.  The  second  thing  propounded,  is  the  reasons  to  prove  God 
immutable.  The  heathens  acknowledged  God  to  be  so :  rlato<^  and 
the  Pythagoreans  called  God,  or  the  stable  good  principle,  (ivro^, 
idem:  the  evil  principle,  ite(fot>,  another  thing,  changeable ;  one  thing 
one  time,  and  another  thing  another  time^  (Dan,  vi.  26) :  "He  is  the 
living  God,  and  steadfast  forever," 

1.  The  name  Jehovah  signifies  this  attribute  (Exod.  iii.  14):  "I 
am  that  I  am ;  I  am  hath  sent  me  to  you."  It  signifies  his  immuta- 
bility as  well  as  eternity.  I  am,  signifies  his  eternity ;  that,  or  the 
same  that  I  am,  his  immutability :®  as  it  respects  the  essence  of  God, 
it  signifies  his  unchangeable  being  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  as  it 
respects  the  creature,  it  signifies  his  constancv  in  his  counsels  and 
promises,  which  spring  from  no  other  cause  but  the  unchangeable* 
ness  of  his  nature.^  The  reason  why  men  stand  not  to  their  cove- 
nant, is  because  they  are  not  always  the  same ;  I  am,  that  is,  I  am 
the  same,  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  since  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  before  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  since  the  entrance  of  sin; 
before  their  going  into  Egypt,  and  while  they  remain  in  Egypt 
The  very  name  Jehovah?  bears,  according  to  the  grammatical  order, 
a  mark  of  God's  unchangeableness ;  it  never  hath  anything  added  to 
it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it ;  it  hath  no  plural  number,  no  affixes 
— a  custom  peculiar  to  the  eastern  languages ;  it  never  changes  its 
letters  as  other  words  do.  That  only  is  a  true  being  which  hath  not 
only  an  eternal  existence,  but  stability  in  it:  that  is  not  truly  a 
being,  that  never  remains  in  the  same  state.^  All  things  that  are 
changed  cease  to  be  what  they  were,  and  begin  to  be  what  they  were 
not,  and  therefore  cannot  have  the  title  truly  applied  to  them,  they 
are ;  they  are,  indeed,  but  like  a  river  in  a  continual  fluit,  that  no 
man  ever  sees  the  same ;  let  his  eye  be  fixed  upon  one  place  of  it, 
the  water  he  sees,  slides  away,  ana  that  which  he  saw  not  succeeds 
in  its  place ;  let  him  take  his  eye  off  but  for  the  least  moment,  and 
fix  it  there  again,  and  he  sees  not  the  same  that  he  saw  before.  All 
sensible  things  are  in  a  perpetual  stream ;  that  which  is  sometimes 
this  and  sometimes  that,  is  not,  because  it  is  not  always  the  same ; 
whatsoever  is  changed,  is  something  now  which  it  was  not  alway ; 
but  of  God  it  is  said,  I  am,  which  could  not  be  if  he  were  change- 
able ;  for  it  may  be  said  of  him,  he  is  pot,  as  well  as  he  is,  because 
he  is  not  what  he  was ;  if  we  say  not  of  him,  he  was,  nor  he  will  be, 
but  only  he  is,  whence  should  any  change  arrive?  He  must  invin- 
cibly remain  the  same,  of  whose  nature,  perfections,  knowledge  and 
will,  it  cannot  be  said  it  was,  as  if  it  were  not  now  in  him;  or  it  shall 
be,  as  if  it  were  not  yet  in  him ;  but  he  is,  because  he  doth  not  only 
exist,  but  doth  alway  exist  the  same.  I  am,  that  is,  I  receive  from 
no  other  what  I  am  in  myself;  he  depends  upon  no  other  in  his 

^  Plato  calk  Gkxl  ovaiav  ail  ixofdvov,  liU  i.  de  fie. 
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essence,  knowledge,  purposes,  and  therefore  hath  no  changing  power 
over  him. 

2.  If  Grod  were  changeable,  he  could  not  be  the  most  perfect 
Being.  Qtod  is  the  most  perfect  Being,  and  possesses  in  hmiself 
infinite  and  essential  goodness  (Matt  v.  48):  "Your  heave&ly 
Father  is  perfect."  If  he  could  change  from  that  perfection,  he 
were  not  the  highest  exemplar  and  copy  for  us  to  write  after.  If 
God  doth  change,  it  must  be  either  to  a  greater  perfection  than  he 
had  before,  or  to  a  less,  mxUatio  perfecUva  vel  amissiva;  if  he 
changes  to  acquire  a  perfection  he  had  not,  then  he  was  not  before 
the  most  excellent  Being ;  necessarily,  he  was  not  what  he  might 
be ;  there  was  a  defect  in  him,  and  a  privation  of  that  which  is  bet- 
ter than  what  he  had  and  was ;  and  then  he  was  not  alway  the 
best,  and  so  was  not  alway  God ;  and  being  not  alway  God,  coidd 
never  be  Gtxi ;  for  to  begin  to  be  God  is  against  the  notion  of  God ; 
not  to  a  less  perfection  than  he  had ;  that  were  to  change  to  imper- 
fection, and  to  lose  a  perfection  which  he  possessed  before,  and 
cease  to  be  the  best  Being ;  for  he  would  lose  some  good  which  he 
had,  and  acquire  some  evil  which  he  was  free  from  before.  So  that 
the  sovereign  perfection  of  God  is  an  invincible  bar  to  any  change 
in  him ;  for  wmch  way  soever  you  cast  it  for  a  change,  his  supreme 
excellency  is  impaired  and  nulled  by  it :  for  in  aU  change  there  is 
something  from  which  a  thing  is  changed,  and  something  to  which 
it  is  changed ;  so  that  on  the  one  part  there  is  a  loss  of  what  it 
had,  and  on  the  other  part  there  is  an  acquisition  of  what  it  had 
not.  If  to  the  better,  ne  was  not  perfect,  and  so  was  not  God ;  if 
to  the  worse,  he  will  not  be  perfect^  and  so  be  no  longer  God  after 
that  change.  If  God  be  changed,  his  change  must  be  voluntary  or 
necessary ;  if  voluntary,  he  then  intends  the  change  for  the  better, 
and  chose  it  to  acquire  a  perfection  by  it ;  the  wiU  must  be  carried 
out  to  anything  under  the  notion  of  some  goodness  in  that  which 
it  desires.  Since  good  is  the  object  of  the  desire  and  will  of  the 
creature,  evil  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  desire  and  will  of  the 
Creator.  And  if  he  should  be  changed  for  the  worse,  when  he  did 
really  intend  the  better,  it  would  speak  a  defect  of  wisdom,  and  a 
mistake  of  that  for  good  which  was  evil  and  imperfect  in  itself; 
and  if  it  be  for  the  tetter,  it  must  be  a  motion  or  cnange  for  some- 
thing without  himself;  that  which  he  desireth  is  not  possessed  by 
himself,  but  by  some  other.  There  is,  then,  some  good  without  him 
and  above  him,  which  is  the  end  in  this  change ;  for  nothing  acts 
but  for  some  end,  and  that  end  is  within  itself  or  without  itself;  if 
the  end  for  which  God  changes  be  without  himself,  then  there  is 
something  better  than  himself:  besides,  if  he  were  voluntarily 
changed  for  the  better,  why  did  he  not  change  before  ?  If  it  were 
for  want  of  power,  he  had  the  imperfection  of  weakness ;  if  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  what  was  the  best  ^ood,  he  had  the  imper- 
fection of  wisdom,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own  happiness ;  if  he 
had  both  wisdom  to  know  it,  and  power  to  effect  it,  it  must  be  for 
want  of  will ;  he  then  wanted  that  love  to  himself  and  his  own 
glory,  which  is  necessary  in  the  Supreme  Being.  Voluntarily  he 
oould  not  be  changed  for  the  worse,  ne  could  not  be  such  an  enemy 
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to  bis  own  ^ory ;  there  is  nothing  but  would  binder  its  own  imper- 
fection and  becoming  worse.  Necessarily  be  could  not  be  changed, 
for  that  necessity  must  arise  &om  himself  and  then  the  difficulties 
spoken  of  before  will  recur,  or  it  must  arise  from  another ;  he  can- 
not be  bettered  by  another,  because  nothing  hath  any  good  but 
what  it  hath  received  from  the  hands  of  his  bounty,  and  that 
without  loss  to  himself  nor  made  worse ;  if  anything  made  him 
worse,  it  would  be  sin,  but  that  cannot  touch  his  essence  or  obscure 
his  glory,  but  in  the  design  and  nature  of  the  sin  itself  (Job  xxxv. 
6,  7):  "If  thou  sinnest,  what  dost  thou  against  him?  or  if  thy 
transgressions  be  multiplied,  what  dost  thou  unto  him  ?  if  thou  be 

S"  jhteous,  what  givest  thou  him;  or  what  receives  he  at  thy  hand?" 
e  hath  no  addition  by  the  service  of  man,  no  more  than  the  sun 
hath  of  light  by  a  multitude  of  torches  kindled  on  the  earth ;  nor 
any  more  impair  by  the  sins  of  men,  than  the  light  of  the  sun 
hath  by  men^s  shooting  arrows  against  it. 

3.  God  were  not  the  most  simple  being  if  he  were  not  immutable,' 
There  is  in  everything  that  is  mutable  a  tiomposition  either  essen- 
tial or  accidental;  and  in  all  changes,  something  of  the  thing 
changed  remains,  and  something  of  it  ceaseth  and  is  done  away ; 
as  for  example,  in  an  accidental  change,  if  a  white  wall  be  made 
black,  it  loses  its  white  color ;  but  the  wall  itself  which  was  the 
subject  of  that  color,  remains  and  loses  nothing  of  its  substance : 
likewise  in  a  substantial  change,  as  when  wood  is  burnt,  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  wood  is  lost,  the  earthly  part  is  changed  into  ashes, 
the  airy  part  ascends  in  smoke,  the  watery  part  is  changed  into 
air  by  the  fire :  there  is  not  an  annihilation  of  it,  but  a  resolution 
of  it  into  those  parts  whereof  it  was  compounded ;  and  this  change 
doth  evidence  that  it  was  compounded  of  several  parts  distinct 
from  one  another.  If  there  were  any  change  in  God,  it  is  by  sep- 
arating something  from  him,  or  adding  something  to  him ;  if  by 
separating  something  from  him,  then  he  was  compoimded  of  some- 
thmg  disfinct  from  himself;  for  if  it  were  not  distinct  from  himself 
it  could  not  be  separated  from  him  without  loss  of  his  being ;  if  by 
adding  anything  to  him,  then  it  is  a  compounding  of  him,  either 
substantially  or  accidentally.  Mutability  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  simplicity,  whether  the  change  come  from  an  internal  or  exter- 
nal principle.  If  a  change  be  wrought  by  something  without,  it 
supposeth  either  contrary  or  various  parts  in  the  thing  so  changed, 
whereof  it  doth  consist ;  if  it  be  wrought  by  anything  within,  it  sup- 
ix>seth  that  the  thing  so  changed  doth  consist  of  one  part  that  doth 
change  it,  and  another  part  that  is  changed,  and  so  it  would  not  be 
a  simple  being.  If  God  could  be  changed  by  anything  within  him- 
self, all  in  GcS  would  not  be  Gtod ;  his  essence  would  depend  upon 
some  parts,  whereof  some  would  be  superior  to  others;  if  one  part 
were  able  to  change  or  destroy  another,  that  which  doth  change 
would  be  God.  that  which  is  changed  would  not  be  God ;  so  God 
would  be  made  up  of  a  Deity  ana  a  non-Deity,  and  part  of  God 
would  depend  upon  God;  part  would  be  depenaent,  and  part  would 
be  independent ;  part  would  be  mutable,  part  immutable :  so  that 
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mntabilit  J  is  against  the  notion  of  Qod's  independency  as  well  as  his 
amplicity.  God  is  the  most  simple  being ;  for  that  which  is  first  in 
nature,  having  nothing  beyond  it,  cannot  by  any  means  be  thought 
to  be  comjjounded;  for  whatsoever  is  so,  depends  upon  the  parts 
whereof  it  is  compounded,  and  so  is  not  the  first  bemg:  now  (Jod 
being  infinitely  simple,  hath  nothing  in  himself  which  is  not  himself 
and  therefore  cannot  will  any  change  in  himself,  he  being  his  own 
essence  and  existence.^ 

i,  God  were  not  eternal  if  he  were  mutable.  In  all  change  there 
is  something  that  perishes,  either  substantially  or  accidentally.  All 
change  is  a  kind  of  death,  or  imitation  of  death ;  that  which  was  dies, 
and  begins  to  be  what  it  was  not  The  soul  of  man,  though  it  ceas- 
eth  not  to  be  and  exist,  yet  when  it  ceaseth  to  be  in  quality  what  it 
was,  is  said  to  die.  Adam  died  when  he  changed  from  integrity  to 
corruption,  though  both  his  soul  and  body  were  in  being  ^en.  ii 
17);  and  the  som  of  a  regenerate  man  is  said  to  "die  to  sm,"  when 
it  IS  changed  from  sin  to  grace  (Eom.  vi.  11).  In  all  change  there  is 
a  resemblance  of  death ;  so  the  notion  of  mutability  is  against  the 
eternity  of  God.  If  anything  be  acquired  by  a  change,  then  that 
which  is  acquired  was  not  from  eternity,  and  so  he  was  not  wholly 
eternal :  if  anything  be  lost  which  was  from  eternity,  he  is  not  wholly 
eTerlasting;  ]f  lie  did  decrease  by  the  change,  ^mething  in  him 
which  had  no  beginning  would  have  an  end;  if  he  did  increase  by 
that  change,  something  in  him  would  have  a  beginning  that  might 
have  no  end.  What  is  changed  doth  not  remain,  and  what  doth  not 
remain  is  not  eternal.^  Though  God  alway  remains  in  regard  of 
existence,  he  would  be  immortal,  and  live  alway;  yet  if  he  should 
suffer  any  change,  he  could  not  properly  be  eternal,  because  he 
would  not  alway  be  the  same,  and  would  not  in  every  part  be  eter- 
nal ;  for  all  change  is  finished  in  time,  one  moment  preceding,  another 
moment  following ;  but  that  which  is  before  time  cannot  be  changed 
by  time.  Qod  cannot  be  eternally  what  he  was ;  that  is,  he  cannot 
have  a  true  eternity,  if  he  had  a  new  knowledge,  a  new  purpose,  a 
new  essence ;  if  he  were  sometimes  this  and  sometimes  that,  some- 
times know  this  and  sometimes  know  that,  sometimes  purpose  this 
and  afterwards  hath  a  new  purpose ;  he  would  be  partly  temporary 
and  partly  eternal,  not  truly  and  imiversally  eternal.  He  that  hath 
anything  of  newness,  hath  not  properly  and  truly  an  entire  eternity. 
Again,  by  the  same  reason  that  God  could  in  the  least  cease  to  be 
wEat  he  was,  he  might  also  cease  AvrhoUy  to  be ;  and  no  reason  can 
be  rendered  why  God  might  not  cease  wnolly  to  be,  as  well  as  cease 
to  be  entirely  and  uniformly  what  he  was.  All  changeableness 
implies  a  corruptibility. 

0.  K  God  were  changeable,  he  were  not  infinite  and  almighty. 
All  change  ends  in  addition  or  diminution ;  if  anything  be  added, 
he  was  not  infinite  before,  if  anything  be  diminished,  he  is  not  in- 
finite after.  All  change  implies  boimds  and  limits  to  that  which  is 
changed;  but  Gk)d  is  infinite;  "His  greatness  is  unsearchable :"°» 
ire  can  add  number  to  number  without  any  end,  and  can  conceive 
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an  infinite  number ;  yet  the  greatness  of  God  is  beyond  all  our  con- 
ceptions. But  if  there  could  be  any  change  in  his  greatness  for  the 
better,  it  would  not  be  unsearchable  before  that  change ;  if  for  the 
worse,  it  would  not  be  unsearchable  after  that  change.  Whatsoever 
hath  limits  and  is  changeable,  is  conceivable  and  searchable ;  but 
God  is  not  only  not  known,  but  impossible  in  his  own  nature  to  be 
known  and  searched  out,  and,  therefore,  impossible  to  have  any 
diminution  in  his  nature.  All  that  which  is  changed  arrives  to  some- 
thing which  it  was  not  before,  or  ceaseth  in  part  to  be  what  it  was 
before.  He  would  not  also  be  almighty.  Wnat  is  omnipotent  can- 
not be  made  worse ;  for  to  be  made  worse,  is  in  part  to  be  corrupted. 
If  he  be  made  better,  he  was  not  almightv  before ;  something  of 
power  was  wanting  to  him.  If  there  should  be  any  change,  it  must 
proceed  fix)m  himself  or  from  another ;  if  from  himself,  it  would  be  an 
mability  to  preserve  himself  in  the  perfection  of  his  nature ;  if  from 
another,  he  would  be  inferior  in  strength,  knowledge,  and  power,  to 
that  which  changes  him,  either  in  his  nature,  knowledge,  or  will;  in 
both  an  inability ;  an  inability  in  him  to  continue  the  same,  or  an 
inabiHty  in  him  to  resist  the  power  of  another. 

6.  Tne  world  could  not  be  ordered  and  governed  but  by  some 
Principle  or  Being  which  were  immutable.  Principles  are  alway 
more  nxed  and  stable  than  things  which  proceed  from  those  princi- 
ples ;  and  this  is  true  both  in  morals  and  naturals.  Principles  in 
conscience,  whereby  men  are  governed,  remain  firmly  engraven  in 
their  minds.  The  root  lies  firmly  in  the  earth,  while  branches  are 
shaken  with  the  wind.  The  heavens,  the  cause  of  generation,  are 
more  firm  and  stable  than  those  things  which  are  wrought  by  their 
influence.  All  things  in  the  world  are  moved  by  some  power  and 
virtue  which  is  stable ;  and  imless  it  were  so,  no  order  would  be  ob- 
served in  motion,  no  motion  could  be  regularly  continued.  He  could 
not  be  a  ftill  satisfaction  to  the  infinite  desire  of  the  souls  of  his 
people.  Nothing  can  truly  satisfy  the  soul  of  man  but  rest ;  and 
nothing  can  give  it  rest  but  that  which  is  perfect  and  immutably  per- 
fect ;  for  else  it  would  be  subject  to  those  agitations  and  variations 
which  the  being  it  depends  upon  is  subject  to.  The  principle  of  all 
things  must  be  immutable, »  which  is  described  by  some  by  a  unity, 
the  principle  of  number,  wherein  there  is  a  resemblance  of  Go<r s 
uncnangeableness.  A  unit  is  not  variable ;  it  continues  in  its  own 
nature  immutably  a  unit  It  never  varies  from  itself;  it  cannot  be 
changed  from  itself;  but  is,  as  it  were,  so  omnipotent  towards  others, 
that  it  changes  all  numbers.  If  you  add  any  number,  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  that  number,  but  the  imit  is  not  increased  by  it ;  a  new 
number  ariseth  from  that  addition,  but  the  unit  still  remains  the 
same,  and  adds  value  to  other  figures,  but  receives  none  fit)m  them. 

in.  The  third  thing  to  speak  to  is,  that  immutability  is  proper  to 
God,  and  incommunicable  to  any  creature.  Mutability  is  natural  to 
every  creature  as  a  creature,  and  immutabilitv  is  the  sole  perfection 
of  Giod.  He  only  is  infinite  wisdom,  able  to  fereknow  future  events ; 
he  only  is  infinitely  powerfrd,  able  to  call  forth  all  means  to  eSkct ; 
so  that  wanting  neither  wisdom  to  contrive,  nor  strength  to  execute, 
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he  cannot  alter  his  counsel.  None  being  above  him,  nothing  in  him 
contrary  to  him,  and  bein^  defective  in  no  blessedness  and  perfec- 
tion, he  cannot  vary  in  his  essence  and  nature.  Had  not  immuta- 
bility as  well  as  eternity  been  a  property  solely  pertaining  to  the 
Divme  nature,  as  well  as  creative  power  and  eternal  duration,  the 
apostle's  argument  to  prove  Christ  to  be  God  from  this  perpetual 
sameness,  had  come  short  of  any  convincing  strength.  These  words 
of  the  text  he  applies  to  Christ  (Heb.  i.  10-12) :  "  They  shall  be 
changed,  but  thou  art  the  same."  There  had  been  no  strength  in 
the  reason,  if  immutability  by  nature  did  belong  to  any  creature. 
The  changeableness  of  all  creatures  is  evident : 

1.  Of  corporeal  creatures  it  is  evident  to  sense.  All  plants  and 
animals,  as  they  have  their  duration  bounded  in  certain  limits ;  so 
while  they  do  exist,  they  proceed  from  their  rise  to  their  fall.  They 
pass  through  many  sensible  alterations,  from  one  degree  of  growm 
to  another,  from  buds  to  blossoms,  from  blossoms  to  flowers  and 
fruits.  They  come  to  their  pitch  that  nature  had  set  them,  and  re- 
turn back  to  the  state  from  whence  they  sprimg ;  there  is  not  a  day 
but  they  make  some  acquisition,  or  suffer  some  loss.  They  die  and 
spring  up  every  day  ;  nothing  in  them  more  certain  than  their  in- 
constancy :  "  The  creature  is  subject  to  vanity"  (Eom.  viii.  20).  The 
heavenly  bodies  are  changing  their  place ;  the  sun  every  day  is  run- 
ning his  race,  and  stays  not  in  the  same  point ;  and  though  they  are 
not  changed  in  their  essence,  yet  they  are  in  their  place.  Some,  in- 
deed, say  there  is  a  continual  generation  of  light  in  the  sun,  as  there 
is  a  loss  of  light  by  the  casting  out  its  beams,  as  in  a  fountain  there 
is  a  flowing  out  of  the  streams,  and  a  continual  generation  of  supply. 
And  though  these  heavenly  bodies  have  kept  their  standing  and 
motion  from  the  time  of  their  creation,  yet  both  the  sim's  standing 
still  in  Joshua's  time,  and  its  going  back  in  Hezekiah's  time,  show 
that  they  are  changeable  at  the  pleasure  of  God.  But  in  man  the 
change  is  perpetually  visible ;  every  day  there  is  a  change  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  fit)m  one  will  to  another,  from  passion  to 
passion,  sometimes  sad  and  sometimes  cheerftil,  sometimes  craving 
this,  and  presently  nauseating  it ;  his  body  changes  from  health  to 
sickness,  or  fix)m  weakness  to  strength ;  some  alteration  there  is 
either  in  body,  or  mind.  Man,  who  is  the  noblest  creature,  the  sub- 
ordinate end  of  the  creation  of  other  things,  cannot -assure  himself 
of  a  consistency  and  fixedness  in  anything  the  short  space  of  a  day, 
no,  not  of  a  minute.  All  his  months  are  months  of  vanity  (Job  vii. 
8) ;  whence  the  Psalmist  calls  man  at  the  "  best  estate  altogether 
vanity,"  a  mere  heap  of  vanity  (Ps.  xxxv.)  As  he  contains  in  his 
nature  the  nature  of  all  creatures,  so  he  inneiits  in  his  nature  the 
vanity  of  all  creatures.  A  little  world,  the  centre  of  the  world  and 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world ;  yea,  "  lighter  than  vanity"  (Ps.  Ixii.  9), 
more  movable  than  a  feather ;  tossed  oetween  passion  and  passion. 
daily  changing  his  end,  and  chaoging  the  means;  an  image  or 
nothing. 

2.  Spiritual  natures,  as  angels.  They  change  not  in  their  bein^, 
but  tiiflt  ia  from  the  indu^nce  of  God.  They  change  not  in  their 
goodneflfl,  but  that  is  not  m>m  their  nature,  but  divine  grace  in  their 
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confirmation ;  but  they  change  in  their  Iniowledge ;  they  know  more 
by  Christ  than  they  md  by  creation  (1  Tim.  iii  16).  lliey  have  an 
aadition  of  knowledge  ever^  day,  by  the  providential  dispensations 
of  God  to  his  church  (Eph.  iiL  10) ;  and  the  increase  of  their  aston- 
ishment and  love  is  according  to  uie  increase  of  their  knowledge  and 
insight  They  cannot  have  a  new  discovery  without  new  admira- 
tions of  what  is  discovered  to  them :  there  is  a  change  in  their  joy 
when  there  is  a  change  in  a  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10).  They  were 
changed  in  their  essence,  when  they  were  made  such  glorious  spirits 
of  nothing ;  some  of  them  were  changed  in  their  will,  when  of  holy 
they  became  impure.  The  good  angels  were  changed  in  their  under- 
standings, when  the  glories  of  God  in  Christ  were  presented  to  their 
view ;  and  all  can  be  changed  in  their  essence  again ;  and  as  they 
were  made  of  nothing,  so  by  the  power  of  God  may  be  reduced  to 
nothing  again.  So  glorified  souls  shall  have  an  unchanged  opera- 
tion about  God,  for  they  shall  behold  his  face  without  any  grief  or 
fear  of  loss,  without  vagrant  thoughts ;  but  they  can  never  be  un- 
changeable in  their  nature,  because  they  can  never  pass  from  finite 
to  infinite. 

No  creature  can  be  unchangeable  in  its  nature : — 1.  Because  every 
creature  rose  from  nothing.  As  they  rose  fix>m  nothing,  so  they 
tend  to  nothing,  unless  they  are  preserved  by  God.  The  notion  of 
a  creature  speaks  changeableness ;  because  to  be  a  creature  is  to  be 
made  something  of  nothing,  and,  therefore,  creation  is  a  change  of 
nothing  into  something.  The  being  of  a  creature  begins  from 
change,  and,  therefore,  me  essence  of  a  creature  is  subject  to  change. 
Otod  only  is  uncreated,  and,  therefore,  unchangeable.  If  he  were 
made  he  could  not  be  immutable ;  for  the  very  making  is  a  change 
of  not  being  into  being.  All  creatures  were  made  good,  as  they 
were  the  fruits  of  Goas  goodness  and  power ;  but  must  needs  lie 
mutable,  because  they  were  the  extracts  of  nothing,  2.  Because 
every  creature  depends  purely  upon  the  will  of  God.  They  depend 
not  upon  themselves,  but  upon  another  for  their  being.  As  they 
received  their  being  from  the  word  of  his  mouth  and  the  arm  of  hi 
power,  so  by  the  same  word  they  can  be  cancelled  into  nothing,  and 
return  into  as  little  significancy  as  when  they  were  nothing.  He  that 
created  them  by  a  word,  can  by  a  word  destroy  them :  if  God  should 
"  take  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  into  their  dust"  (Ps. 
civ.  29).  As  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  that  things  might 
be,  before  they  actually  were,  so  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Creator 
that  things  after  they  are  may  cease  to  be  what  they  are ;  and  they 
are,  in  their  own  nature,  as  reducible  to  nothing  as  they  were  pro- 
ducible by  the  power  of  God  from  nothing ;  for  there  needs  no 
more  than  an  act  of  God's  will  to  null  them,  as  there  needed  only 
an  act  of  God's  will  to  make  them.  Creatures  are  all  subject  to  a 
higher  cause :  they  are  all  reputed  as  nothing.  *'  He  doth  accord- 
ing to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What 
dost  thou  ?"  (Dan.  iv.  86.^  But  God  is  unchangeable,  because  he  is 
the  highest  ^ood ;  noive  aoove  him,  all  below  him ;  all  dependent  on 
him ;  himself  upon  none.    &  No  creature  is  abaolutelj  perfect    No 
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creature  can  be  so  perfect,  or  can  ever  be,  but  something  by  the  in- 
finite power  of  God  majr  be  added  to  it ;  for  whatsoever  is  finite 
may  receive  greater  additions,  and,  therefore,  a  change.  No  creature 
you  can  imagine,  but  in  your  thoughts  you  mav  fancy  him  capable 
of  greater  perfections  than  you  know  he  hath,  or  than  really  he 
hath.  The  ^rfections  of  all  creatures  are  searchable ;  the  perfec- 
tion of  Gkni  is  only  unsearchable  (Job  xi.  6),  and,  therefore,  he  only 
immutable.  God  only  is  always  the  same.  Time  makes  no  addition 
to  him,  nor  diminisheth  anything  of  him.  His  nature  and  essence, 
liis  wisdom  and  will,  have  always  been  the  same  fi'om  eternity,  and 
shall  be  the  same  to  eternity,  without  any  variation. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  propounded  is,  Some  propositions  to  clear 
this  tmchangeableness  oi  God  from  anything  that  seems  contrary 
to  it. 

Prop.  I.  There  was  no  change  in  God  when  he  began  to  create 
the  world  in  time.  The  creation  was  a  real  change,  but  the  change 
was  not  subjectively  in  God,  but  in  the  creature ;  the  creature  began 
to  be  what  it  was  not  before.  Creation  is  considered  as  active  or 
passive.®  Active  creation  is  the  will  and  power  of  God  to  create. 
This  is  from  eternity,  because  God  willed  from  eternity  to  create  in 
time ;  this  never  had  beginning,  for  God  never  began  m  time  to  un- 
derstand anything,  to  will  anything,  or  to  be  able  to  do  any thinff ; 
but  he  alwav  understood  and  alway  willed  those  things  which  he 
determined  n-om  eternity  to  produce  in  time.  The  decree  of  God 
may  be  taken  for  the  act  decreeing,  that  is  eternal  and  the  same, 
or  for  the  object  decreed,  that  is  in  time ;  so  that  there  may  be  a 
change  in  the  object,  but  not  in  the  will  whereby  the  object  doth 
exist. 

1.  There  was  no  change  in  God  by  the  act  of  creation,  because 
there  waa  no  new  will  in  him.  There  was  no  new  act  of  his  will 
which  was  not  before.  The  creation  began  in  time,  but  the  will  of 
creating  was  from  eternity.  The  work  was  new,  but  the  decree 
whence  that  new  work  sprung  was  as  ancient  as  the  Ancient  of 
Days.  When  the  time  oi  creating  came,  God  was  not  made  ex  no- 
lente  volens^  as  we  are ;  for  whatsoever  God  willed  to  be  now  done, 
he  willed  from  eternity  to  be  done ;  but  he  willed  also  that  .it 
should  not  be  done  till  such  an  instant  of  time,  and  that  it  should 
not  exist  before  such  a  time.  If  God  had  willed  the  creation  of 
the  world  only  at  that  time  when  the  world  was  produced,  and; 
not  before,  then,  indeed,  God  had  been  changeable.  But  though 
God  spake  that  word  which  he  had  not  spoke  before,  whereby  me 
world  was  brought  into  act ;  yet  he  did  not  will  that  will  he  willed 
not  before.  God  did  not  create  by  a  new  counsel  or  new  will,  but 
by  that  which  was  from  etemitjr  (Eph.  i.  9).  All  things  are  wrought 
according  to  that  "purpose  in  himself,"  and  according  to  "  the  coun- 
sel of  his  will"  (ver.  1\)\  and  as  the  holiness  of  the  elect  is  the  fiTiit 
of  hia  eternal  will  "  before  the  foimdation  of  the  world"  (ver.  4),  so, 
likewise,  is  the  existence  of  things,  and  of  those  persons  whom  he 
did  elect.  As  when  an  artificer  fr^es  a  house  or  a  temple  according 
to  tliat  model  he  had  in  his  mind  some  years  before,  there  is  no  change 
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iu  the  model  in  his  mind ;  the  artifloer  is  the  aoDae,  though  the  YfoA 
is  produced  by  him  some  time  after  he  had  framed  that  cc^y  of  it  ii 
his  own  mindf,  but  there  •  is  a  change  of  the  thing  produced  by  him 
according  to  tiiat  model.  Or,  when  a  rich  man  intends,  four  or  fiyc 
years  hence,  if  he  lives,  to  build  a, hospital,  is  there  any  change  ii 
will,  when,  after  the  expiration  of  that  timcy  he  builds  ana  endows  it! 
Though  it  be  after  his  will,  yet  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  precedent  will 
So  Qod,  from  all  eternity,  did  will  and  command  that  the  creaturec 
should  exist  in  such  a  part  of  time ;  and,  by  his  eternal  will,  all 
things,  whether  past,  present,  or  to  come,  did,  do,  and  shall  exist, 
at  that  point  of  tmie  which  that  will  did  appoint  for  them :  not,  ae 
though  God  had  a  new  will  when  things  stood  up  in  being,  but  onlj 
that  which  was  prepared  in  his  immutable  counsel  and  will  from 
eternity,  doth  then  appear.  There  can  be  no  instant  fixed  from  eter- 
nity, wherein  it  can  oe  said,  God  did  not  will  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  for  had  the  will  of  God  for  the  shortest  moment  been  unde- 
termined to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  afterwards  resolved  upon 
it,  there  had  been  a  morsd  change  in  God  from  not  willing  to  wiUine; 
but  this  there  was  not,  for  God  executes  nothing  in  time  which  he 
had  not  ordained  from  eternity,  and  appointed'  all  the  means  and 
circumstances  whereby  it  should  be  brought  about.  As  the  deter- 
mination of  our  Saviour  to  suffer  was  not  a  new  will,  but  an*  eternal 
counsel,  and  wrought  no  change  in  God  (Acts  ii.  28). 

2.  There  is  no  change  in  God  by  the  act  of  creation,  because  there 
was  no  new  power  in  God.  Had  (Jod  had  a  will  at  the  time  of  cre- 
ation which  he  had  not  before,  there  had  been  a  moral  change  in 
him ;  so  had  there  been  in  him  a  power  only  to  create  then  ana  not 
before,  there  had  been  a  physical  change  in  him  from  weakness  to 
ability.  There  can  be  no  more  new  power  in  God,  than  there  can  be 
a  new  will  in  God ;  for  his  will  is  his  power,  and  what  he  willeth  to 
effect,  that  he  doth  effect:  as  he  was  unchangeably  holy,  so  he  was 
unchangeably  almighty,  "  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come"  (Rev. 
iv.  8);  which  was  almighty,  and  is  almighty,  and  ever  will  be  al- 
miffhty.  The  work  therefore  makes  no  change  in  God,  but  there  is 
a  change  in  the  thing  wrought  by  that  power  of  God.  Suppose  you 
had  a  seal  engraven  upon  some  metal  a  hundred  years  old,  or  as  old 
as  the  creation,  and  you  should  this  day,  so  many  ages  after  the  en- 
graving  of  it,  make  L  impres^on  of  th/t  seal  up/n  w\x ;  woTdd  you 
say  the  engravement  upon  the  seal  were  changed,  because  it  pro- 
duced that  stamp  upon  the  wax  now  which  it  did  not  before?  ifo, 
the  change  is  purely  in  the  wax,  which  receives  a  new  fipire  or  form 
by  the  impression ;  not  in  the  seal,  that  was  capable  of  imprinting 
the  same  long  before.  God  was  the  same  fix)m  eternity  as  he  was 
when  he  made  a  signature  of  himself  upon  the  creatures  oy  creation, 
and  is  no  nK)re  changed  by  stamping  them  into  several  fcmns,  than 
the  seal  is  changed  hy  making  impression  upon  the  wax. .  As  when 
a  house  is  enlightened  by  the  sun^  or  that  which  was  cold  is  heated  bv 
it)  there  is  a  chan^  in  tne  house  from.darkness  to  light,  ftom  cold- 
ness to  heat;  but  is  there  any  chan^  in  the  light  and  l^eat  of  the  son  f 
There  m  a  change  in  the  thmg  enlightened  or  wanned  by  that  light 
iQd  heat  which  remains  fixed  and  ocmstant  in  the  son,  wnich  was  as 
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capable  in  itself  to  produce  the  same  effecta  before,  as  at  that  instant 
when  it  works  them ;  so  when  God  is  the  author  of  a  new  work,  he 
is  not  changed,  because  he  works  it  by  an  eternal  will  and  an  eternal 
power. 

8.  Nor  is  there  any  new  relation  acquired  by  God  by  the  creation 
of  the  world.  There  was  a  new  relation  acquired  by  the  creature, 
as,  when  a  man  sins,  he  hath  another  relation  to  Qod  than  he  had 
before, — ^he  hath  relation  to  God,  as  a  criminal  to  a  Judge ;  but  there 
is  no  change  in  God,  but  in  the  malefactor.  The  being  of  men 
nudces  no  more  change  in  God  than  the  sins  of  men.  As  a  tree  is 
now  on  our  right  hand,  and  by  our  turning  about  it  is  on  our  left 
hand^  sometimes  before  us,  sometimes  behind  us,  according  to  our 
motion  near  it  or  about  it,  and  the  turning  of  the  body ;  there  is  no 
change  in  the  tree,  which  remains  firm  and  fixed  in  the  earth,  but 
the  change  is  wholly  in  the  posture  of  the  body,  whereby  the  tree 
may  be  said  to  be  before  us  or  behind  us,  or  on  tne  right  hand  or  on 
the  left  hand.P  God  gained  no  new  relation  of  Lord  or  Creator  by 
the  creation ;  for  though  he  had  created  nothing  to  rule  over,  yet  lie 
had  the  power  to  create  and  rule,  though  he  did  not  create  and  rule: 
as  a  man  may  be  called  a  skilful  writer,  though  he  does  not  write, 
because  he  is  able  to  do  it  when  he  pleases ;  or  a  man  skilful  in 
physic  is  caUed  a  physician,  though  he  doth  not  practise  that  skill, 
or  discover  his  art  in  the  distribution  of  medicines,  because  he  may 
do  it  when  he  pleases ;  it  depends  upon  his  own  will  to  show  his 
art  when  he  has  a  mind  to  it  So  the  name  Creator  and  Lord  belongs 
to  God  from  etemit}^,  because  he  could  create  and  rule,  though  he 
did  not  create  and  rule.  But,  howsoever,  if  there  were  any  such 
change  of  relation,  that  God  may  be  called  Creator  and  Lora  after 
the  creation  and  not  before,  it  is  not  a  change  in  essence,  nor  in 
knowledge,  nor  in  will ;  Gtxl  gains  no  perfection  nor  diminution  by 
it ;  his  knowledge  is  not  increased  by  it ;  he  is  no  more  by  it  than  he 
was,  and  will  be,  if  all  those  things  ceased;  and  therefore  Austin 
illustrated  it  by  this  similitude : — «l8  a  piece  of  money  when  it  is  given 
as  the  price  of  a  thin^,  or  dep(^ited  only  as  a  pledge  for  the  securi^ 
of  a  thing  borrowea ;  the  coin  is  the  same,  and  is  not  changed, 
though  the  relation  it  had  as  a  pledge  and  as  a  price  be  different 
from  one  another :  so  that  suppose  any  new  relation  be  added,  yet 
there  is  nothing  happens  to  the  nature  of  God  which  may  infer  any 
diange. 

JProp,  n.  There  was  no  change  in  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son, 
when  ne  assumed  human  nature.  There  was  an  union  of  the  two 
natures,  but  no  change  of  the  Deity  into  the  humanity,  or  of  the 
humanity  into  the  Deity :  both  preserved  their  peculiar  properties. 
The  humanity  was  changed  by  a  commimication  of  excellent  gifts 
from  the  divine  nature,  not  by  being  brought  into  an  equality  with 
it,  fiir  that  was  impossible  that  a  creature  should  become  equal  to  the 
Chreator.  He  tooK  the  "  form  of  a  servant,"  but  he  lost  not  the  form 
of  God :  ho  despoiled  not  himself  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  He 
was  indeed  emptied,  "  and  became  of  no  reputation"  (PhiL  ii  7) ;  but 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  though  he  was  reputed  to  be  only  a  maUi 
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and  a  very  mean  one  too.  The  glory  of  his  divinity  was  not  extin- 
guished nor  diminished,  though  it  was  obscured  and  darkened,  under 
the  veil  of  our  infirmities ;  but  there  was  no  more  change  in  the 
hiding  of  it,  than  there  is  in  the  body  of  the  sun  when  it  is  shadowed 
by  the  interposition  of  a  cloui  His  blood  while  it  was  pourinff  out 
from  his  vems  was  tiie  "  blood  of  God"  (Acts  xx.  28) ;  and,  fliere- 
fore,  when  he  was  bowing  the  head  of  his  humanity  upon  the  cross, 
he  had  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God ;  for  had  he  ceased  to  be 
God,  he  had  been  a  mere  creature,  and  his  sufferings  would  have 
been  of  as  little  value  and  satisfaction  as  the  sufferings  of  a  creature. 
He  could  not  have  been  a  sufficient  Mediator,  had  ne  ceased  to  be 
God :  and  he  had  ceased  to  be  God,  had  he  lost  any  one  perfection 
proper  to  the  divine  nature;  and  losing  none,  he  lost  not  tnis  of  un- 
changeableness,  which  is  none  of  the  meanest  belonging  to  the  Deity. 
Why  by  his  union  with  the  human  nature  should  ne  lose  this,  any 
more  than  he  lost  his  omniscience,  which  he  discovered  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men ;  or  his  mercy,  which  he  mani- 
fested to  the  height  in  the  time  of  his  suffering  r  That  is  truly  a 
change,  when  a  tning  ceaseth  to  be  what  it  was  before :  this  was  not 
in  Christ;  he  assumed  our  nature  without  laying  aside  his  own. 
When  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body,  doth  it  lose  any  of  those  per- 
fections that  are  proper  to  its  nature  ?  Is  there  any  change  either  in 
the  substance  or  qualities  of  it?  No ;  but  it  makes  a  change  in  the 
body,  and  of  a  dull  lump  it  makes  it  a  living  mass,  conveys  vigor 
and  strength  to  it,  and,  by  its  power,  quickens  it  to  sense  and 
motion.<i  So  did  the  divine  nature  and  human  remain  entire ;  there 
was  no  change  of  the  one  into  the  other,  as  Christ  by  a  miracle 
changed  water  into  wine,  or  men  by  art  change  sand  or  ashes  into 
^ass:  and  when  he  prays  "  for  the  glory  he  had  with  God  before  the 
world  was"  (John  xvii.  5),  he  prays  that  a  glory  he  had  in  his  Deity 
might  shine  forth  in  his  person  as  Mediator,  and  be  evidenced  in 
that  height  and  splendor  suitable  to  his  dignity,  which  had  been  so 
lately  darkened  by  his  abasement ;  that  as  he  had  appeared  to  be  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  infirmity  of  the  fiesh,  he  might  appear  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  glory  of  his  person,  that  he  might  appear  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  in  one  person.'  Again,  there  could 
be  no  chan^  in  this  imion;  for,  in  a  real  change,  something  is 
acquired  which  was  not  possessed  before,  neither  formally  nor  emi- 
nently :  but  the  divinity  had  firom  eternity,  before  the  incarnation, 
all  the  perfections  of  the  human  nature  eminently  in  a  nobler  man- 
ner than  they  are  in  themselves,  and  therefore  could  not  be  changed 
by  a  real  umon.» 

Prop.  UL  Repentance  and  other  affections  ascribed  to  Grod  in 
Scripture,  argue  no  change  in  (Jod.  We  often  read  of  God's  repent- 
ing, repenting  of  the  good  he  promised  (Jer.  xviii.  10),  and  of  the 
evil  he  threatened  (Exod.  xxxii.  14 ;  John  iii.  lOV  or  of  the  work  he 
hath  wrought  (Gen.  vi.  6).    We  must  observe,  tnerefore,  that, 

1.  Repentance  is  not  properly  in  God.  He  is  a  pure  Spirit,  and 
18  not  capable  of  those  passions  which  are  signs  of  weakness  and  im* 
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potence,  or  subject  to  those  regrets  we  are  subject  to.  Where  there 
18  a  proper  repentance  there  is  a  want  of  foresight,  an  ignorance  of 
what  would  succeed,  or  a  defect  in  the  examination  of  the  occurrences 
which  might  £all  within  consideration.  All  repentance  of  a  fact  is 
grounded  upon  a  mistake  in  the  event  which  was  not  foreseen,  or 
upon  an  after  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  the  thing  which  was  acted 
by  the  person  repenting.  But  God  is  so  wise  that  he  cannot  err,  so 
toly  he  cannot  do  evil ;  and  his  certain  prescience,  or  foreknowledge, 
secures  him  against  any  xmexpected  events.  God  doth  not  act  but 
upon  clear  and  infallible  reason ;  and  a  change  upon  passion  is  ac- 
counted by  all  so  great  a  weakness  in  man,  that  none  can  entertain 
so  unworthy  a  conceit  of  God.  Where  he  is  said  to  repent  (Gen. 
vi  6),  he  is  also  said  to  grieve ;  now  no  proper  grief  can  be  imagined 
to  be  in  God.  As  repentance  is  inconsistent  with  in&llible  foresight, 
so  is  grief  no  less  inconsistent  with  undefiled  blessedness.  God  is 
"blessed  forever"  (Rom.  ix.  8),  and  therefore  nothing  can  befell 
him  that  can  stain  that  blessedness.  His  blessedness  would  be  im- 
paired and  interrupted  whUe  he  is  repenting,  though  he  did  soon 
rectify  that  which  is  the  cause  of  his  repentance.  "  God  is  of  one 
mind,  and  who  can  turn  him  7  what  his  soul  desires  that  he  doth" 
(Job  xxiii.  13). 

2.  But  God  accommodates  himself  in  the  Scripture  to  our  weak 
capacity.  Gk>d  hath  no  more  of  a  proper  repentance,  than  he  hath 
(rf^a  real  body;  though  he,  in  accommodation  to  our  weakness,  as- 
cribes to  himself  the  members  of  our  bodies  to  set  out  to  our  under- 
standing the  greatness  of  his  perfections,  we  must  not  conclude  him 
a  body  like  us ;  so,  because  he  is  said  to  have  anger  and  repentance, 
we  must  not  conclude  him  to  have  passions  like  us.  When  we  can- 
not fully  comprehend  him  as  he  is,  he  clothes  himself  with  our 
nature  in  his  expressions  that  we  may  apprehend  him  as  we  are  able, 
and  by  an  inspection  into  ourselves,  learn  something  of  the  nature 
of  God ;  yet  those  human  ways  of  speaking  ought  to  be  understood 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  mfinite  excellency  and  majesty  of  Gt)d, 
and  are  only  designed  to  mark  out  something  in  God  which  hath 
a  resemblance  with  something  in  us ;  as  we  cannot  speak  to  God  as 
gods,  but  as  men,  so  we  cannot  imderstand  him  speaJdng  to  us  as  a 
uod,  unless  he  condescend  to  speak  to  us  like  a  man.  God  there- 
fore frames  his  language  to  our  dulness,  not  to  his  own  state,  and 
informs  us  by  our  own  phrases,  what  he  would  have  us  learn  of  his 
natme,  as  nurses  talk  broken  language  to  young  children.  In  all 
such  expressions,  therefore,  we  must  ascribe  the  perfection  we  con- 
ceive in  them  to  God,  and  lay  the  imperfection  at  the  door  of  tho 
areatnxe. 

3.  Therefore,  repentance  in  God  is  only  a  change  of  his  outward 
conduct,  according  to  his  infallible  foresight  and  immutable  wilL 
lie  changes  the  way  of  his  providential  proceeding  according  to  the 
carriage  of  the  creature,  witnout  changing  his  will,  which  is  me  rule 
of  his  providence.  When  God  speaks  of  his  repenting  "  that  he  had 
made  man"  (Oen.  vL  6),  it  is  only  his  changing  his  conduct  from  a 
way  of  kindness  to  a  way  of  severity,  and  is  a  word  suited  to  our 
capacities  to  signify  his  (detestation  of  sin,  and  his  resolution  to  pun- 
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ish  it,  after  man  had  made  himself  quite  another  thinff,  than  God 
had  made  him;  "  it  repents  me,"  that  is,  I  am  purposecL  to  destioj 
the  world,  as  he  that  repents  of  his  work  throws  it  awaj;^  as  if  a 

E otter  cast  away  the  vessel  he  had  framed,  it  were  a  testimony  that 
e  repented  that  ever  he  took  pains  about  it,  so  the  destruction  of 
them  seems  to  be  a  repentance  m  God  that  ever  he  made  them ;  it  is 
a  change  of  events,  not  of  counsels.  Bepentance  in  us  is  a  grief  for 
a  former  fact,  and  a  chanjring  of  our  course  in  it;  grief  is  not  in  God, 
but  his  repentance  is  a  wuling  a  thing  should  not  be  as  it  was,  which 
will  was  &Led  &om  eternity;  for  God,  foreseeing  man  would  fall,  and 
decreeing  to  permit  it,  he  could  not  be  said  to  repent  in  time  of  what 
he  did  not  repent  from  eternity ;  and  therefore,  if  there  were  no  re- 
pentance in  4od  from  eternity,  there  could  be  none  in  time."  But 
God  is  said  to  repait  when  he  changes  the  disposition  of  afiGurs  with- 
out himself;  as  men,  when  they  repent,  alter  the  course  of  their  ac- 
tions, so  God  alters  things,  extra  ae,  or  without  himself,  but  changes 
nothinff  of  his  own  purpose  within  himself  It  rather  notes  tne 
action  he  is  about  to  do,  than  anything  in  his  own  nature,  or  any 
change  in  his  eternal  purpose.  God's  repenting  of  his  kindness  is 
nothing  but  an  inflicting  of  punishment,  which  the  creature  by  the 
change  of  his  carriage  nath  merited :  as  his  repenting  of  the  evil 
threatened  is  the  withholding  the  punishment  denoimced,  when-  the 
creature  hath  humbly  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  acknowledged 
his  crime.  Or  else  we  may  understand  those  expressions  of  joy,  and 
griej^  and  repentance,  to  signify  thus  much,  that  the  things  aeclared 
to  be  the  objects  of  joy,  and  gnef,  and  repentance,  are  of  mat  nature, 
that  if  God  were  capable  of  our  passions,  he  would  discov^  himself 
in  such  cases  as  we  do ;  as  when  the  prophets  mention  the  joys  and 
applaudings  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  sea,  they  only  si^iify  that  the 
thmgs  they  speak  of  are  so  good,  that  if  the  heavens  and  the  sea  had 
natures  capable  of  joy,  they  would  express  it  upon  that  occasion  in 
such  a  manner  as  we  do ;  so  would  God  have  joy  at  the  obedience 
of  men,  and  grief  at  the  unworthy  carriage  of  men,  and  repent  of  his 
kindness  when  men  abuse  it,  and  repent  o£  his  punishment  when 
men  reform  under  his  rod,  were  the  majesty  of  nis  nature  capable 
of  such  affections.^ 

Prop,  rV.  The  not  fulfilling  of  some  predictions  in  Scripture, 
which  seem  to  imply  a  changeableness  of  the  Divine  will,  do  not 
argue  any  change  m  it  As  when  he  r^rieved  Hezekiah  from 
death,  after  a  messi^  sent  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  that  he  should 
die  (2  Eongs  xx.  1-5 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  l-^\  and  when  he  made  an 
airest  of  that  judgment  he  had  threatened  oy  Jonah  against  Nineveh 
(Jon.  iii.  4-10).  There  is  not,  indeed,  the  same  reason  of  promises 
and  threatenings  altogether;  for  in  promising,  the  obligation  lies 
upon  God,  and  the  rignt  to  demand  is  in  the  party  that  performs  the 
condition  of  the  promise :  but  in  threatenings,  the  obligation  liea 
upon  the  sinner,  and  God's  ri^ht  to  punish  is  declared  thereby ;  so 
that  though  God  doth  not  punish,  his  will  is  not  changed^  because 
his  will  was  to  declare  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  his  ri^t  to  punish 

*  Mereer  tM  ^.  «  PeUTiiv  TheoL  Dogmat 
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upon  the  oomminion  of  it;  though  he  may  not  punish  according  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  threatening  the  person  ainning^  but  relax  his 
own  law  for  the  honor  of  his  attributes,  and  tranter  me  punishment 
from  the  offender  to  a  person  substituted  in.  his  room :  tms  was  the 
case  in  the  first  threatemng  against  man,  and  the  substituting  a  Surely 
in  the  place  of  the  male£eu;tor.    But  the  answer  to  these  cases  is  this, 
that  where  we  find  predictions  in  Scripture  declared,  and  yet  not 
executed,  we  must  consider  them,  not  as  absolute  but  conditional,  or 
as  the  civil  law  calls  it,  an  interlocutory  sentence.y     God  declareni 
what  would  follow  by  natural  causes,  or  by  the  demerit  of  man,  not 
what  he  would  absolutely  himself  do :  and  in  many  of  those  predic- 
tions, though  the  condition  be  not  expressed,  yet  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood ;  so  the  promises  of  God  are  to  oe  understood,  with  the  con- 
dition of  perseverance  in  well  doing ;  and  threatenings,  with  a  clause 
of  revocation  annexed  tp  them,  provided  that  men  repent :  and  this 
Ood  lays  down  as  a  general  case,  alway  to  be  remembered  as  a  rule 
for  the  interpreting  his  threatenings  against  a  nation,  and  the  same 
reason  will  hold  in  threatenings  against  a  particular  person.    (Jer. 
xviiL  7-10)  "  At  what  instant  1  sh^l  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and 
concerning  a  kingdoni,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  destrov 
it ;  if  that  nation^  against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their 
evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them ;"  and 
80  when  he  speaks  of  planting  a  nation,  if  they  do  evil,  he  will  re- 
pent of  the  good,  &c.    It  is  a  universal  rule  by  which  all  particular 
cases  of  this  nature  are  to  be  tried ;  so  that  when  man's  repentance 
arrives^,  God  remains  firm  in  his  first  will,  always  eaual  to  nimself ; 
and  it  is  not  he  that  changes,  but  man.    For  since  the  interposition 
of  the  Mediator,  with  an  eye  to  whom  God  governed  llie  wond  after 
the  &11,  the  ri^ht  of  punishing  was  taken  off  if  men  repented,  and 
mercy  was  to  flow  out,  if  by  a  conversion  men  returned  to  their  duty 
{Ezek.  xviiL  20,  21).    This,  I  say,  is  grounded  upon  God's  entertain- 
ing the  Mediator ;  for  the  covenant  of  works  discovered  no  such 
thing  as  repentance  or  pardon.    Now  these  general  rules  are  to  be 
the  interpreters  of  particular  cases :  so  that  predictions  of  good  are 
not  to  be  counted  aosolute,  if  men  return  to  evil ;  nor  predictions  of 
evil,  if  men  be  thereby  reduced  to  a  repentance  of  their  criines.    So 
Nineveh  shall  be  destroyed,  that  is,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
unless  the  inhabitants  repent,  which  they  did ;  thejT  manifested  a 
belief  of  the  threatening,  and  gave  glory  to  God  by  fiiving  credit  to 
the  pn^het :  and  they  had  a  notion  of  this  rule  God  lays  down  in 
the  other  prophets ;  for  they  had  an  aj^rehension  that,  upon  their 
humbling  themselves,  they  might  escape  the  threatened  vengeance, 
and  stop  the  shooting  those  arrows  tnat  were  ready  in  the  bow.* 
Though  Jonah  proclaimed  destruction  without  declaring  any  hopes 
of  an  arrest  of  judgment,  yet  their  natural  notion  of  God  afforoed 
some  natural  hopes  of  relief  if  they  did  their  duty,  and  spurned  not 
against  the  prophet's  message;  and  therefore,  saith  one,  God  did 
not  always  express  this  condition,  because  it  was  needless ;  his  own 
rale  revved  m  Scripture  wtts  sufficient  to  some ;  and  the  natural 
notion  all  men  had  ot  Qod's  goodness  upon  their  repentance,  made 
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it  not  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  it.  And  besides,  saitb  be,  it  m 
bootless ;  tbe  expressing  it  can  do  but  little  good ;  secure  ones  will 
repent  never  the  sooner,  but  rather  presume  upon  their  hopes  of 
God's  forbearance,  and  linger  out  their  repentance  till  it  be  too  late. 
And  to  work  men  to  repentance,  whom  ne  hath  purposed  to  spare, 
he  threatens  them  with  terrible  judgments ;  which  dv  now  much  the 
more  terrible  and  peremptory  they  are,  are  likely  to  be  more  effectual 
for  that  end  God  m  his  purpose  designs  them  ;  viz.  to  humble  them 
xmder  a  sense  of  their  demerit,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right- 
eous justice ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  be  absolutely  denounced, 
yet  they  are  to  be  conditionally  interpreted  with  a  reservation  of 
repentance.  As  for  that  answer  which  one  gives,  that  by  forty  days 
was  not  meant  forty  natural  days,  but  forty  prophetical  days,  that  is 
years,  a  day  for  a  year ;  and  that  the  city  was  aestroyed  forty  years 
after  by  the  Medes ;  the  expression  of  God's  repentmg  upon  their 
humiliation  puts  a  bar  to  that  interpretation ;  God  repented,  that  is, 
he  did  not  bring  the  punishment  upon  them  according  to  those  days 
the  prophet  had  expressed ;  and,  therefore,  forty  natural  days  are  to 
be  understood ;  ana  if  it  were  meant  forty  years,  and  they  were 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  that  term,  how  could  God  be  said  to  repent, 
since  according  to  that,  the  punishment  threatened  was,  according 
to  the  time  fixed,  brought  upon  them  ?  and  the  destruction  of  it 
forty  years  after  will  not  be  easily  evinced,  if  Jonah  lived  in  the  time 
of  Jeroboam,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  as  he  did  (2  Kings  xiv.  25^ ; 
and  Nineveh  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judali. 
But  the  other  answer  is  plain.  God  did  not  fulfil  what  he  had 
threatened,  because  they  reformed  what  they  had  committed :  when 
the  threatening  was  made,  they  were  a  fit  object  for  justice ;  but 
when  they  repented,  they  were  a  fit  object  for  a  merciful  respite. 
To  threaten  when  sins  are  high,  is  a  part  of  God's  justice ;  not  to 
execute  when  sins  are  revoked  by  repentance,  is  a  part  of  God's 
goodness.  And  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  1,  5),  Isaiah 
comes  with  a  message  fix>m  God,  that  he  should  "  set  his  house  in 
order,"  for  he  shall  die ;  that  is,  the  disease  was  mortal,  and  no  out- 
ward applications  could  in  their  own  nature  resist  the  distemper : 
"  Behola,  I  will  add  to  thy  days  fifteen  years ;  I  wiQ  heal  thee"  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  1,  5).  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  entire  message,  because  the 
latter  part  or  it  was  so  suddenly  after  the  other  comnutted  to  Isaiah, 
to  be  delivered  to  Heze^ah ;  for  he  was  not  gone  out  of  the  king's 
house,  before  he  was  ordered  to  return  with  the  news  of  his  healtn, 
by  an  extraordinary  indulgence  of  God  against  the  power  of  nature 
and  force  of  the  disease,  "Behold,  I  will  add  to  thy  life ;"  noting  it 
as  an  extraordinary  thing ;  he  was  in  the  second  court  of  the  king's 
house  when  this  word  came  to  him  (2  Kings  xx.  4) ;  the  king's  house 
having  three  courts,  so  that  he  was  not  gone  above  half-way  out  of 
the  palace.  Qt)d  naight  send  this  message  of  death,  to  prevent  the 
pride  Hezekiah  mignt  swell  with  for  his  deliverance  fiom  Senna- 
cherib :  as  Paul  had  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him  to  prevent 
his  lifting  up  (2  Cor.  xii.  7) ;  and  this  good  man  was  subject  to  this 
sin,  as  we  find  aftierwards  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonish  ambassadors : 
and  God  delayed  this  other  part  of  the  message  to  humble  him,  $oa 
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draw  out  his  prayer :  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  found  Hezekiah  in  this 
temper,  he  sent  Isaiah  with  a  comfortable  message  of  recovery ;  so 
that  the  will  of  God  was  to  signify  to  him  the  mortality  of  his  dis- 
temper, and  afterwards  to  reUeve  him  by  a  message  of  an  extraordi- 
nary recovery. 

Prop.  V.  6od  is  not  changed,  when  of  loving  to  any  creatures  he 
becomes  angry  with  them,  or  of  angry  he  becomes  appeased.     The 
change  in  these  cases  is  in  the  creature ;  according  to  the  alteration 
in  the  creature,  it  stands  in  a  various  relation  to  God :  an  innocent 
creature  is  the  object  of  his  kindness,  an  oflfending  creature  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  anger ;  there  is  a  change  in  the  dispensations  of  God,  as 
there  is  a  change  in  the  creature  making  himself  capable  of  such  dis- 
pensations.   God  always  acts  according  to  the  immutable  nature  of 
ms  holiness,  and  can  no  more  change  in  his  affections  to  good  and 
evil,  than  he  can  in  his  essence.     When  the  devils,  now  fellen,  stood 
as  glorious  angels,  they  were  the  objects  of  God's  love,  because  holy ; 
when  they  fell,  they  were  the  objects  of  God's  hatred,  because  im- 
pure ;  the  same  reason  which  made  him  love  them  while  they  were 
pure,  made  him  hate  them  when  they  were  criminal.    The  reason 
of  his  various  dispensations  to  them  was  the  same  in  both,  as  con- 
sidered in  God,  his  immutable  holiness ;  but  as  respecting  the  crea- 
ture, different ;   the  nature  of  the  creature  was  cnanged,  but  the 
Divine  holy  nature  of  God  remained  the  same :  "  With  the  pure 
thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure,  and  with  the  fix)ward,  thou  wilt  snow 
thyself  froward"  (rs.  xviii.  26) :  he  is  a  refreshing  light  to  those  that 
obey  him,  and  a  consuming  fire  to  those  that  resist  him.     Though 
the  same  angels  were  not  always  loved,  yet  the  same  reason  that 
moved  him  to  love  them,  moved  him  to  nate  them.    It  had  argued 
a  change  in  God  if  he  had  loved  them  alway,  in  whatsoever  posture 
they  were  towards  him ;  it  could  not  be  counted  love,  but  a  weak- 
ness and  impotent  fondness ;  the  change  is  in  the  object,  not  in  the 
affection  of  God ;  for  the  object  loved  before  is  not  beloved  now,  be- 
cause that  which  was  the  motive  of  love,  is  not  now  in  it ;  so  that 
the  creature  having  a  different  state  from  what  it  had,  falls  under  a 
different  affection  or  dispensation.    It  had  been  a  mutable  affection 
in  God  to  love  that  whicn  was  not  worthy  of  love  with  the  same  love 
wherewith  he  loved  that  which  had  the  greatest  resemblance  to  him- 
self; had  God  loved  the  fallen  angels  in  that  state  and  for  that  state, 
he  had  hated  himself,  because  he  had  loved  that  which  was  contrary 
to  himself  and  the  image  of  his  own  holiness,  which  made  them  ap- 
pear before,  good  in  his  siffht.     The  will  of  God  is  imchangeably  set 
to  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity,  and  from  this  hatred  to 
punish  it ;  and  if  a  righteous  creature  contracts  the  wrath  of  God,  or 
a  sinfid  creature  hath  the  communications  of  God's  love,  it  must  be 
by  a  change  in  themselves.    Is  the  sun  changed  when  it  hardens 
one  thing  and  softens  another,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
several  subjects  ?    Or  when  the  sun  makes  a  flower  more  fragrant, 
and  a  dead  carcass  more  noisome  ?    There  are  divers  effects,  but  the 
reason  of  that  diversity  is  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  subject ;  the  sun 
is  the  same,  and  produceth  those  different  effects  by  the  same  quality 
of  heat;  so  if  an  unholy  soul  approach  to  God,  &od  looks  angrily 
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upon  hiTn  ;  if  a  holj  soul  come  before  him,  the  same  immutable  per- 
fection in  God  draws  out  his  kindness  towards  him  :  as  some  think, 
the  sun  would  rather  refresh  than  scorch  us,  if  our  bodies  were  of 
the  same  nature  and  substance  with  that  luminary.  As  the  will  of 
God  for  creatine  the  world  was  no  new,  but  an  eternal  will,  though  it 
manifested  itself  in  time,  so  the  will  of  Gxxi  for  the  punishment  of  sin, 
or  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner,  was  no  new  will :  though  his  wrath 
in  time  break  out  in  the  effects  of  it  upon  sinners,  and  his  love  flows 
out  in  the  effects  of  it  upon  penitents.  Christ  by  his  death  reconciling 
God  to  man,  did  not  alter  the  will  of  Gtod,  but  did  what  was  conso- 
nant to  his  eternal  will ;  he  came  not  to  change  his  will,  but  to  exe- 
cute his  will :  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God"  (Heb.  x.  7).  And 
the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  was  not  a  new  grace,  but  an  old  grace  in  a 
new  appearance ;  '*  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared"  (Tit.  i  11). 

Prtyp,  VI.  A  change  of  laws  by  God  argues  no  cnange  in  God, 
when  God  abrogates  some  laws  which  he  had  settled  in  the  church, 
and  enacts  <^thers.  I  spake  of  this  something  the  last  day  ;  I  shall 
only  add  this :  God  commanded  one  thing  to  the  Jews,  when  the 
church  was  in  an  infant  state ;  and  removed  those  laws,  when  the 
church  came  to  some  growth.  The  elements  of  the  world  were  suited 
to  the  state  of  children  (Gal.  iv.  8).  A  mother  feeds  not  the  infant 
with  the  same  diet  as  she  doth  when  it  is  grown  up.  Our  Saviour 
acquainted  not  his  disciples  with  some  things  at  one  time  which  he 
did  at  another,  because  they  were  not  able  to  bear  them :  where 
was  the  chance ;  in  Christ's  will,  or  in  their  growtii  from  a  state  of 
weakness  to  tnat  of  strength?  A  physician  prescribes  not  the  same 
thing  to  a  person  in  heall£,  as  he  dotn  to  one  conflicting  with  a  dis- 
temper ;  nor  the  same  thing  in  the  beginning  as  he  doth  in  the  state 
or  declination  of  the  disease.  The  physician's  will  and  skill  are  the 
same,  but  the  capacity  and  necessity  of  the  patient  for  this  or  that 
medicine,  or  method  of  proceeding,  are  not  uie  same.  When  God 
changed  the  ceremonial  law,  there  was  no  change  in  the  Divine  will, 
but  an  execution  of  his  will ;  for  when  God  commanded  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  he  intended  not  the  perpetuity  of  it ;  nay,  in  the 
prophets  he  declares  the  cessation  of  it ;  ne  decreed  to  command 
it,  but  he  decreed  to  command  it  only  for  such  a  time ;  so  that  the 
abrogation  of  it  was  no  less  an  execution  of  his  decree,  than  the 
establishment  of  it  for  a  season  was ;  the  commanding  of  it  was  pur- 
suant to  his  decree  for  the  appointing  of  it,  and  the  nulling  of  it 
was  pursuant  to  his  decree  of  continuing  it  only  for  such  a  season ; 
80  that  in  all  this  there  was  no  change  in  the  will  of  God.  The 
counsel  of  God  stands  sure ;  what  changes  soever  there  are  in  the 
world,  are  not  in  Gtod  or  his  will,  but  in  the  events  of  things,  and 
the  diiSerent  relations  of  things  to  God:  it  is  in  the  creature,  not  in  the 
Creator.  The  sun  alway  remams  of  the  same  hue,  and  is  not  discolored 
in  itself,  because  it  shines  ^en  through  a  green  glass,  and  blue 
through  a  blue  glass ;  the  different  colors  come  from  the  glass,  not 
from  the  sun ;  the  change  is  alway  in  the  disposition  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  not  in  the  nature  of  God  or  his  will. 

V.  Use  1.  For  infonnation. 

1.  K  God.  be  unchangeable  in  hia  naUue,  and  immutability  be  a 
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property  of  God,  then  Christ  hath  a  Divine  nature.  This  in  the 
rsalm  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  i.  11),  where  he 
joins  the  citation  out  of  this  Psahn  with  that  out  of  Ps.  xlv.  6,  7| 
"  Thy  throne,  0  Gbd,  is  forever  and  ever ;  thou  hast  loved  right* 
eousness  and  hated  inic^uit j ;  therefore  Ood,  even  thy  God,  hath  an- 
ointed thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows ;  and  thou^ 
Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,"  &c. 
As  the  first  must  necessarilv  be  meant  of  Christ  the  Mediator,  and 
therein  he  is  distinguished  irom  God,  as  one  anointed  by  him ;  so  the 
other  must  be  meant  of  Christ,  whereby  he  is  made  one  with  God 
in  regard  of  the  creation  and  dissolution  of  the  world,  in  regard  of 
eternity  and  immutability.  Both  the  testimonies  are  linked  to- 
gether by  the  copulative  and,  "  and  thou,  Lord;"  declaring  thereby 
that  th^  are  both  to  be  understood  of  the  same  person,  the  Son  of 
God.  The  design  of  the  chapter  is  to  prove  Christ  to  be  God ;  and 
such  things  are  spoken  of  him  as  could  not  belong  to  any  creature ; 
no,  not  to  the  most  excellent  of  the  angels.  The  same  person  that 
is  said  to  be  anointed  above  his  fellows,  and  is  said  to  lav  the 
foundation  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  is  said  to  be  the  same ;  that  ia^ 
the  same  in  himself;  the  prerogative  of  sameness  belongs  to  that 
person  as  well  as  creation  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  Socinians  say 
It  is  spoken  of  God,  and  that  God  shall  destroy  the  heavens  by 
Christ ;  if  so,  Christ  is  not  a  mere  creature,  not  created  when  lie 
was  incarnate ;  for  the  same  person  that  shall  change  the  world  did 
create  the  world ;  if  God  shall  change  the  world  by  him,  God  also 
created  the  world  by  him ;  he  was  then  before  the  world  was ;  for 
how  could  God  create  the  world  by  one  that  was  not ;  that  was  not 
m  beinff  till  after  the  creation  of  tne  world  ?  The  heavens  shall  be 
changeo,  but  the  person  who  is  to  change  the  heavens  is  said  to  be 
the  same,  or  unchangeable  in  the  creation  as  well  as  the  dissolution 
of  the  world.  This  sameness  refers  to  the  whole  sentence.  The 
Psalm  wherein  the  text  is,  and  whence  this  in  the  Hebrews  is  cited, 
is  properlj^  meant  of  Christ,  and  redemption  bv  him,  and  the  com- 
pleting of  it  at  the  last  day,  and  not  of  the  Baoylonish  captivity  ;* 
that  captivity  was  not  so  deplorable  as  the  state  of  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribes ;  Daniel  and  his  companions  flourished  in  that  captivity ;  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  said  of  them,  that  their  days  were  consumed 
like  smoke,  their  hearts  withered  like  grass ;  that  they  forgot  to 
"eat  their  bread"  (ver.  3,  4).  Besides,  he  complains  of  "  shortness 
of  life"  Iver.  11) ;  but  none  had  any  more  reason  to  complain  of 
that  in  tne  time  of  the  captivity,  than  before  and  after  it,  than  at 
any  other  time :  their  deliverance  would  contribute  nothing  to  the 
natonl  length  of  their  lives.  Besides,  when  Sion  should  be  built, 
the  heathen  should  ''  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (that  is,  worship 
God^  and  "  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  his  glory"  fver.  15).  The 
reanng  the  second  temple  after  the  deliverance,  did  not  proselyte 
the  nations ;  nor  did  tne  kings  of  the  earth  worship  the  glory  of 
Gt>d ;  nor  did  €k)d  appear  in  such  glorj  at  the  erecting  the  second  tern- 
1^  Theaeoond  temple  was  less  glorious  than  the  mst,  for  it  wanted 
aoine  of  the  ornaments  which  were  the  glory  of  the  first ;  but  it  is 
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said  of  this  state,  that  when  the  Lord  should  build  up  Sion,  he  should 
"  appear  in  his  glory"  (ver.  IS) ;  his  proper  glory,  and  extraordinary 
glory.  Now  that  God  who  shall  appear  in  glory,  and  build  up  Sion,  is 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  the  worla ;  he  builds  up  the  church, 
he  causes  the  nations  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
his  glory ;  he  broke  down  the  partition  wall,  and  opened  a  door 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Gentiles ;  he  struck  the  chains  from  off  the 
prisoners,  and  loosed  those  that  were  appointed  to  death  by  the  curse 
of  the  law  (ver.  20) :  and  to  this  person  is  ascribed  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  and  he  is  pronounced  to  remain  the  same  in  the  midst  of 
an  infinite  number  of  changes  in  inferior  things.  And  it  is  likely 
the  Psalmist  considers  not  only  the  beginning  of  redemption,  but  the 
completing  of  it  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  for  he  complains 
of  those  evils  which  shall  be  removed  by  his  second  coming,  viz., 
the  shortness  of  life,  persecutions  and  reproaches  wherewith  the 
church  is  afflicted  in  this  world;  and  comforts  not  himself  with 
those  attributes  which  are  directly  opposed  to  sin,  as  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  covenant  of  God,  but  with  those  that  are  opposed  to  mortal- 
ity and  calamities,  as  the  imchangeableness  and  eternity  of  God ;  and 
from  thence  infers  a  perpetual  establishment  of  believers.  "  The  chil- 
dren of  thy  servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established 
before  thee"  (ver.  28) :  so  that  the  Psalm  itself  seems  to  aim  in  the 
whole  discourse  at  Cnrist,  and  asserts  his  divinity,  which  the  apostle, 
aa  an  interpreter,  doth  fuUy  evidence ;  applying  it  to  him,  ancT  man- 
ifestmg  his  deity  by  his  immutability  as  well  as  eternity.**  While 
all  other  things  lose  their  forms,  and  pass  through  multitudes  of 
variations,  he  constantly  remains  the  same,  and  shall  be  the  same, 
when  all  the  empires  of  the  world  shall  slide  away,  and  a  period 
be  put  to  the  present  motions  of  the  creation :  and  as  there  was  no 
change  made  in  his  being  by  the  creation  of  things,  so  neither  shall 
there  be  by  the  final  alteration  of  things ;  he  shall  see  them  finish, 
as  he  saw  them  rise  up  into  being,  and  be  the  same  after  their  reign, 
as  he  was  before  their  original ;  he  is  the  first  and  the  last  (Eev.  i.  17). 
2.  Here  is  ground  and  encouragement  for  worship.  An  atheist 
will  make  another  use  of  this ;  if  God  be  immutable,  why  should 
we  worship  him,  why  should  we  pray  to  him  ?  good  will  come  if  he 
wills  it;  evil  cannot  be  averted  by  all  our  supplications,  if  he  hath 
ordained  it  to  fall  upon  us.  But  certainly  since  unchangeableness  is 
knowing,  and  willing  goodness  is  a  perfection,  an  adoration  and  ad- 
miration is  due  to  God,  upon  the  account  of  this  excellence.  If  he 
be  God,  he  is  to  be  reverenced,  and  the  more  highlv  reverenced,  be- 
cause he  cannot  but  be  God.  Again,  what  comrort  could  it  be  to 
pray  to  a  God,  that  like  the  chameleon  changed  colors  every  day, 
every  moment?  What  encoTiragement  could  there  be  to  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  one  that  were  of  one  mind  this  day  and  of  another  mind  to- 
morrow ?  Who  would  put  up  a  petition  to  an  earthly  prince  that 
were  so  mutable,  as  to  grant  a  petition  one  day  and  deny  it  another, 
and  change  his  own  act  ?  But  if  a  prince  promise  this  or  that  thing 
upon  such  or  such  a  condition,  and  you  know  his  promise  to  be  as 
unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Mecfes  and  Persians,  would  any  man 
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reason  thus  ?  because  it  is  unchangeable  we  will  not  seek  to  him,  we 
will  not  peiform  the  condition,  upon  which  the  fruit  of  the  procla- 
mation is  to  be  enjoyed.  Who  would  not  count  such  an'inference 
ridiculous  ?  What  blessings  hath  not  God  promised  upon  the  con- 
dition of  seeking  him  ?  W  ere  he  of  an '  unrighteous  nature,  or 
changeable  in  his  mind,  this  would  be  a  bar  to  our  seeking  him,  and 
frustrate  otit  hopes ;  but  since  it  is  otherwise,  is  not  this  excellency 
of  his  nature  the  highest  encouragement,  to  ask  of  him  the  blessing 
he  hath  promised,  and  a  beam  from  heaven  to  fire  our  zeal  in  asking? 
If  you  desire  things  against  his  will,  which  he  hath  declared  he  will 
not  grant,  prayer  then  would  be  an  act  of  disobedience  and  injury 
to  him,  as  well  as  an  act  of  folly  in  itself;  his  unchangeableness  then 
might  stifle  such  desires :  but  if  we  ask  according  to  his  will,  and 
according  to  our  reasonable  wants,  what  ground  have  we  to  make 
such  a  ridiculous  argument  ?  He  hath  willed  everything  that  may 
be  for  our  good,  if  we  perform  the  condition  he  hath  required ;  and 
hath  put  it  upon  record,  that  we  may  know  it  and  regulate  our  de- 
sires and  supplications  according  to  it.  K  we  will  not  seek  him,  his 
immutability  cannot  be  a  bar,  but  our  own  folly  is  the  cause ;  and 
by  our  neglect  we  despoil  him  of  this  perfection  as  to  us,  and  either 
imply  that  he  is  not  sincere,  and  means  not  as  he  speaks ;  or  that  be 
is  as  changeable  as  the  wind,  sometimes  this  thin^,  sometimes  that, 
and  not  at  all  to  be  confided  in.  K  we  ask  accordmg  to  his  revealed 
will,  the  unchangeableness  of  his  nature  will  assure  us  of  the  grant; 
and  what  a  presumption  would  it  be  in  a  creature  dependent  upon 
his  sovereign,  to  ask  that  which  he  knows  he  has  declared  his  will 
against ;  since  there  is  no  good  we  can  want,  but  he  hath  promised 
to  give,  upon  our  sincere  and  ardent  desire  for  it  ?  God  nath  de- 
creed to  give  this  or  that  to  man,  but  conditionally,  and  by  the  means 
of  inquiring  after  him,  and  aslang  for  it :  "  Ask,  and  you  shall  re- 
ceive (EzeK.  xxxvi.  87 ;  Matt.  vii.  7) :  as  much  as  to  say.  You  shidl 
not  receive  unless  you  ask.  When  the  highest  promises  are  made, 
God  expects  they  should  be  put  in  suit ;  our  Saviour  joins  the 
promise  and  the  petition  together ;  the  promise  to  encourage  the  pe- 
tition, and  the  petition  to  enjoy  the  promise :  he  doth  not  say  perhaps 
it  shall  be  given,  but  it  shall,  that  is,  it  certainly  shall ;  your  heav- 
enly Father  is  unchangeably  willing  to  give  you  those  things.  We 
must  depend  upon  his  immutability  for  the  tning,  and  submit  to  his 
wisdom  for  the  time.  Prayer  is  an  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  God ;  which  dependence  could  have  no  firm  founoation 
without  unchangeableness.  Prayer  doth  not  desire  any  change  in 
God,  but  is  offered  to  God  that  he  would  confer  those  things  widch 
he  hath  immutably  willed  to  communicate ;  but  he  willed  tnem  not 
without  prayer  as  the  means  of  bestowing  them.  The  light  of  the 
sun  is  ordered  for  our  comfort,  for  the  (fiscovery  of  visible  things, 
for  the  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  but  withal  it  is  required  that 
we  use  our  faculty  of  seeing,  that  we  employ  our  industry  in  sowing 
and  planting,  ana  expose  our  fruits  to  the  view  of  the  sun,  that  they 
may  receive  the  influence  of  it  If  a  man  shuts  his  eyes,  and  com- 
plains that  the  snn  is  changed  into  darkness,  it  would  be  ridieulous; 
the  ficui  is  not  dhanged,  but  we  alter  ounelyeB ;  nor  is  God  changed 
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in  not  Riving  us  the  blessings  he  hath  promised,  because  he  hath 
promisea  in  the  way  of  a  due  address  to  him,  and  opening  our  souls 
to  receive  his  influence,  and  to  this,  his  immutability  is  tQe  greatest 
encouragement 

8.  This  shows  how  contrary  man  s  to  God  in  regard  of  his  incon- 
stancy. What  an  infinite  distance  is  there  between  the  immutable 
God,  and  mutable  man,  and  how  should  we  bewail  this  flittingness 
in  our  nature  I  There  is  a  mutabUity  in  us  as  creatures,  and  a  crea- 
ture cannot  but  be  mutable  by  nature,  otherwise  it  were  not  a  creature 
but  God.  The  establishment  of  any  creature  is  fix)m  grace  and  gift ; 
naturally  we  tend  to  nothing,  as  we  come  from  nothing.  This  crea- 
ture-mutability is  not  our  sin,  yet  it  should  cause  us  to  lie  down 
under  a  sense  of  our  own  nothingness,  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator. 
The  angels  as  creatures,  though  not  corrupt,  cover  their  faces  before 
him :  and  the  arguments  God  uses  to  humble  Job,  though  a  fallen 
creature,  are  not  from  his  corruption :  for  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
taxed  him  wdth  that ;  but  from  the  greatness  of  his  majesty  and  ex- 
cellency of  his  nature  declared  in  his  works  (Job  xxxviii.-xli.);  and, 
therefore,  men  that  have  no  sense  of  God  and  humility  before  him, 
forget  that  they  are  creatures  as  well  as  corrupt  ones.  How  great  is 
the  distance  between  God  and  us,  in  regard  of  our  inconstwicy  in 
good,  which  is  not  natural  to  us  by  creation :  for  the  mind  and  affec- 
tions were  regular,  and  by  the  great  artificer  were  pointed  to  God  as 
the  object  of  knowledge  and  love.  We  have  tne  same  faculties 
of  unaerstanding,  will,  and  afiection,  as  Adam  had  in  innocence ; 
but  not  with  the  same  light,  the  same  bias,  and  the  same  ballast. 
Man,  by  his  fall,  wounded  his  head  and  heart ;  the  wound  in  his 
head  made  him  unstable  in  the  truth,  and  that  in  his  heart  unsteadfast 
in  his  affections :  he  changed  himself  from  the  image  of  God  to  that 
of  the  devil,  from  innocence  to  corruption,  and  from  an  ability  to  be 
steadfast  to  a  perpetual  inconstancy ;  '*  his  silver  became  dross,  and 
his  wine  was  mixed  with  water"  (laa.  i.  22).    He  changed, 

(1.)  To  inconstancy  in  truth,  opposed  to  the  immutability  of  knowl- 
edge in  God.  How  are  our  minds  floating  between  ignorance  and 
knowledge  I  Truth  in  us  k  like  those  ephemera,  creatures  of  a  dav's 
continuance, — springs  up  in  the  mominff,  and  expires  at  night. 
How  soon  doth  that  fly  away  from  us  which  we  have  had,  not  only 
some  weak  flashes  o^  out  which  we  have  learned  and  have  had  some 
relish  of!  The  devil  stood  not  in  the  truth  (John  viiL  44),  and 
therefore  manages  his  engines  to  make  us  as  unstable  as  himself: 
our  minds  reel,  and  corrupt  reasonings  oversway  us ;  like  sponges 
we  suck  up  water,  and  alight  compression  makes  us  spout  it  out 
again.  Truths  are  not  engraven  upon  our  hearts,  but  writ  as  in  dust, 
defaced  by  the  next  puff  of  wind,  "  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine"  (Eph.  iv.  14) ;  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot  and  sails,  at 
the  courtesy  of  the  next  storm,  or  like  clouds  that  are  tenants  to  the 
wind  and  sun,  moved  by  the  wind  and  melted  by  the  sun.  The 
Galatians  were  no  sooner  called  into  the  grace  of  God,  but  they 
were  removed  from  it  (GaL  i  6);  some  have  been  reported  to  have 
menstruam  fidemy  kept  an  opinion  for  a  month;  and  many  are  like 
him  that  believed  the  aool's  immortaliiy  no  longer  than  he  had  Plalo'a 
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book  of  that  subject  in  his  band:*'  oxie  likens  bu^  to  children ;  thej 
play  with  truths  as  children  do  with  babies,  one  while  embiuce  them, 
and  a  little  after  throw  them  into  the  dirt  How  soon  do  we  forffet 
what  the  truth  is  delivered  to  us,  and  what  it  represented  us  to  be 
(James  i.  28,  24).  Is  it  not  a  thing  to  be  bewaileo,  that  man  should 
be  such  a  weathercock,  turned  about  with  every  breath  of  wind,  and 
shifting  aspects  as  the  wind  shiftspoints  ? 

(2^  Inconstancy  in  will,  and  affections  opposed  to  the  immutabili- 
ty  of  will  in  God.  We  waver  between  Ghod  and  Baal ;  and  while 
we  are  not  only  resolving,  but  upon  motion  a  little  way,  look  back 
with  a  hankering  after  Sodom ;  sometimes  lifted  up  with  heavenly 
intentions,  and  presently  cast  down  with  earthly  cares,  like  a  ship 
that  by  an  advancing  wave  seems  to  aspire  to  heaven,  and  the  nexib 
Ml  of  the  waves  m^es  it  sink  down  to  the  depths.  We  change 
purposes  oftener  than  fashions,  and  our  resolutions  are  like  letters  in 
water,  whereof  no  mark  remains ;  we  will  be  as  John  to-day  to  love 
Christ,  and  as  Judas  to-morrow  to  betray  him,  and,  by  an  unworthy 
levity,  pass  into  the  camp  of  the  enemies  of  God ;  resolved  to  be  as 
holy  as  angels  in  the  morning,  when  the  evening  beholds  us  as  im- 
pure as  devils.  How  often  ao  we  hate  what  before  we  loved,  and 
shun  what  before  we  longed  for  I  and  our  resolutions  are  like  ves- 
sels of  crystal,  which  break  at  the  furst  knock,  are  dashed  in  pieces 
by  the  next  temptation.  Saul  resolved  not  to  persecute  David  any 
more,  but  you  soon  find  him  upon  his  old  game.  Pharaoh  more  than 
once  promised,  and  probably  resolved,  to  let  Israel  go,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  storm  his  purposes  vanish  (Exod.  viii.  27,  82).  When  an 
aflOiction  pincheth  men,  they  intend  to  change  their  course,  and  the 
next  news  of  ease  changes  their  intentions ;  like  a  bow  not  fully 
bent  in  their  inclinations,  they  cannot  reach  the  mark,  but  live  many 
years  between  resolutions  of  obedience  and  affections  to  rebellion 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  17) :  and  what  promises  men  make  to  Qod  are  often  the 
fruit  of  their  passion,  their  fear,  not  of  their  will.  The  Israelites 
were  startled  at  the  terrors  wherewith  the  law  was  delivered,  and 
promised  obedience  (Exod.  xx.  19),  but  a  month  aft«r  forgot  liiem, 
and  make  a  golden  calf,  and  in  the  sight  of  Sinai  call  for,  and  dance 
before,  their  gods  (Exod.  xxxii.) ;  never  people  more  imconstant 
Peter,  who  vowed  an  allegiance  to  his  Master,  and  a  courage  to  stick 
to  him,  forswears  him  almost  with  the  same  breath.  Those  that  cry 
out  with  a  zeal,  "  The  Lord  he  is  God,"  shortly  after  return  to  the 
service  of  their  idols  (1  Elings  xviii.  89).  That  which  seems  to  be 
our  pleasure  this  day,  is  our  vexation  to-morrow ;  a  fear  of  a  judg- 
ment puts  us  into  a  religious  pang,  and  a  love  to  our  lusts  reduceux 
us  to  a  rebellious  inclination;  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over,  the  saint 
is  forgotten :  salvation  and  damnation  present  themselves  to  us, 
touch  ufl,  and  engender  some  weak  wishes,  which  are  dissolved  by 
the  next  allurements  of  a  carnal  iuterest  No  hold  can  be  taken  of 
our  promises,  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  our  resolutions. 

fS.)  Inconstancy  in  practice.  How  much  beginning  in  the  Spirit^ 
ana  ending  in  the  flesh ;  one  day  in  the  sanctuary,  another  in  the 
stewa ;  dear  in  the  morning  as  the  sun,  and  clouded  before  noon ; 
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in  heaven  by  an  excellency  of  gifts,  in  hell  by  a  course  of  piofime- 
ness;  like  a  flower,  which  some  mention,  that  changes  its  color 
three  times  a  day,  one  part  white,  then  purple,  then  yellow  1  The 
spirit  lusts  against  the  nesh,  and  the  flesh  quickly  triumphs  over  the 
spirit.  In  a  good  man  how  oilen  is  there  a  spiritual  lethargy ; 
though  he  doth  not  openly  de&me  God,  yet  he  doth  not  always 
glorify  him ;  .he  doth  not  forsake  the  truth,  but  he  doth  not  always 
make  the  attainment  of  it,  and  settlement  in  it  his  business.  This 
levity  discovers  itself  in  religious  duty,  "  when  I  would  do  good, 
evil  IS  present  with  me"  (Rom.  vii.  21).  Never  more  present,  than 
when  we  have  a  mind  to  do  good,  and  never  more  present  than  when 
we  have  a  mind  to  do  the  best  and  greatest  good.  How  hard  is  it 
to  make  our  thoughts  and  affections  keep  their  stand  I  place  them 
upon  a  good  object,  and  they  will  be  frisking  from  it,  as  a  bird  from 
one  bough,  one  fruit,  to  another :  we  vary  postures  according  to  the 
various  objects  we  meet  with.  The  course  of  the  world  is  a  very 
airy  thing,  suited  to  the  uncertain  notions  of  that  "prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,"  which  works  in  it  (Eph.  ii.  2).  This  ought  to  be 
bewailed  by  us.  Though  we  may  stand  fast  in  the  truth,  though  we 
may  spin  our  resolutions  into  a  firm  web,  though  the  spirit  ma\' 
triumph  over  the  flesh  in  our  practice,  yet  we  ought  to  bewail  it, 
because  inconstancy  is  our  nature,  and  what  fixedness  we  have  in 
good  is  from  grace.  What  we  find  practised  by  most  men  is  natural 
to  all ;«*  "as  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  doth  heart  to  heart" 
(Prov.  xxvii.  19);  a  face  in  the  glass  is  not  more  like  a  natural  face, 
whose  image  it  is,  than  one  man^  heart  is  naturally  like  another. 

Ist.  It  is  natural  to  those  out  of  the  church.  Nebuchadnezzar  Ls 
80  affected  with  Daniel's  prophetic  spirit,  that  he  would  have  none 
accounted  the  true  God,  but  the  "  God  of  Daniel"  (Dan.  ii.  47). '  How 
soon  doth  this  notion  slip  from  him,  and  an  image  must  be  set  up  for 
all  to  worship,  upon  pain  of  a  most  cruel,  painful  death  I  Daniel's 
God  is  quite  forgotten.  The  miraculous  aeliverance  of  the  three 
children,  for  not  worshipping  his  image,  makes  him  settle  a  decree 
to  secure  the  honor  of  God  nam  the  reproach  of  his  subjects  (Dan. 
liL  29) ;  yet,  a  little  while  after,  you  have  him  strutting  in  his  palace, 
as  if  there  were  no  God  but  himself. 

2d.  It  is  natural  to  those  in  the  Church.  The  Israelites  were  the 
only  church  God  had  in  the  world,  and  a  notable  example  of  incon- 
stancy. After  the  miracles  of  Egypt,  they  murmured  against  God, 
when  they  saw  Pharaoh  marching  with  an  army  at  their  heels.  They 
desired  food,  and  soon  nauseated  the  manna  they  were  before  fond 
o£  When  they  came  into  Canaan,  they  sometimes  worshipped  God, 
and  sometimes  idols,  not  only  the  idols  of  one  nation,  out  of  all 
their  neighbors.  In  which  regard  God  calls  this,  his  heritage ;  "  a 
speckled  bird"  (Jer.  xii.  9) ;  a  peacock,  saith  Hierom,  inconstant, 
made  up  of  varieties  of  idolatrous  colors  and  ceremonies.  This 
levity  of  spirit  is  the  root  of  all  mischief;  it  scatters  our  thoughts 
in  the  service  of  God ;  it  is  the  cause  of  all  revolts  and  apostasies 
from  him ;  it  makes  us  imfit  to  receive  the  communications  of  God. 
whatsoever  we  hear  is  like  words  writ  in  sand,  ru£9ed  out  by  the 
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next  gale ;  whatsoever  is  put  into  us  is  like  precious  liquor  in  a 
palsy liand,  soon  spilt:  it  breedB  distrust  of  Gbd  when  we  have  an 
uncertain  judgment  of  him,  we  are  not  like  to  confide  in  him ;  an 
uncertain  judgment  will  be  followed  with  a  distrustful  heart  In 
fine,  where  it  is  prevalent,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  ungodUneas.  To  be 
driven  with  the  wind  like  chafl^  and  to  be  ungodly,  is  all  one  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ps.  i  4) ;  the  ungodly  are  "  like  the 
chafif  which  the  wind  drives  away,"  which  signifies  not  their  de- 
struction, but  their  disposition,  for  their  destruction  is  inferred  from 
it  (ver.  5),  "therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  judgment."  How 
contrary  is  this  to  the  unchangeable  Ood,  who  is  alway  the  same, 
and  would  have  us  the  same,  in  our  religious  promises  and  resolu- 
tions for  good  I 

4.  K  Ood  be  immutable,  it  is  sad  news  to  those  that  are  resolved 
in  wickedness,  or  careless  of  returning  to  that  duty  he  requires. 
Sinners  must  not  expect  that  Gt>d  will  alter  his  will,  make  a  breach 
upon  his  nature,  and  violate  his  own  word  to  gratify^  their  lusts.  No, 
it  is  not  reasonable  Ood  should  dishonor  himself  to  secure  them, 
and  cease  to  be  GKxi,  that  they  may  continue  to  be  wicked,  by  chang- 
ing his  own  nature,  that  thej  may  be  unchanged  in  their  vanity. 
Ood  is  the  same ;  goodness  is  as  amiable  in  his  sight,  and  sin  as 
abominable  in  his  eyes  now,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Being  the  same  God,  he  is  the  same  enemy  to  the  wicked  as  the 
same  friend  to  the  righteous.  He  is  the  same  in  knowledge,  and 
cannot  forget  sinful  acts.  He  is  the  same  in  will,  and  cannot  ap- 
prove of  unrighteous  practices.  Goodness  cannot  but  be  alway  the 
object  of  his  love,  and  wickedness  cannot  but  be  alway  the  object  of 
his  hatred :  and  as  his  aversion  to  sin  is  alway  the  same,  so  as  he 
hath  been  in  his  Judgments  upon  sinners,  the  same  he  will  be  still ; 
for  the  same  periection  of  immutability  belongs  to  his  justice  for  the 
punishment  of  sin,  as  to  his  holiness  for  his  disafiection  to  sin.  Though 
the  covenant  of  works  was  changeable  bv  the  crime  of  man  violat- 
ing it,  yet  it  was  unchangeable  in  regara  of  God's  iustice  vindicat- 
ing it,  which  is  inflexible  in  the  puniSmient  of  the  oreaches  of  his 
law.  The  law  had  a  preceptive  part,  and  a  minatory  part :  when 
man  changed  the  observation  of  the  precept,  the  righteous  nature 
of  Ood  could  not  nidi  the  execution  of  the  threatemng ;  he  could 
not,  upon  the  accoimt  of  this  perfection,  neglect  his  just  word,  and 
countenance  the  unrighteous  transgression.  Though  there  were  no 
more  rational  creatures  in  bein^  but  Adam  and  Eve,  yet  God  sub- 
jected them  to  that  death  he  had  assured  them  of:  and  fix)m  this 
immutability  of  his  will,  ariseth  the  necessity  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Son  of  Ood  for  the  relief  of  the  apostate  creature.  His  will  in  the 
second  covenant  is  as  unchangeable  as  that  in  the  first,  only  repent- 
ance 18  settled  as  the  condition  of  the  second,  which  was  not  in- 
dulged in  the  first;  and  without  repentance,  the  sinner  must  irrev- 
ocably perish,  or  Otod  must  change  his  nature :  there  must  be  a 
change  m  man ;  there  can  be  none  in  Ghxl ;  his  bow  is  bent,  his 
arrows  are  ready,  if  Ae  wicked  do  not  turn  (ft.  vii  11).  There  is 
not  an  u&BiBi,  an  hypocrite,  a  profime  person,  that  ever  was  upon 
die  earih,  but  Qod's  soul  abhorred  him  as  snoh,  and  the  like  he  will 
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abhor  forever ;  while  any  therefore  oontinne  so,  they  mar  sooner 
expect  the  heavens  should  roll  as  thej  please,  the  sua  stand  still  at 
iheir  order,  the  stars  change  their  course  at  their  beck^  tl^an  that  God 
should  chan^  his  nature,  which  is  opposite  to  pro&neness  and 
vanity ;  ^*  Who  hath  hardened  himself  agamst  him,  and  hadi  pros- 
pered ?"  (Job  ix.  4.) 

Use  2.  Of  comfort  The  immutability  of  a  good  God  is  a  strong 
ffiound  of  consolation.  Subjects  wish  a  good  prince  to  live  forever,  as 
being  loth  to  change  him,  but  care  not  how  soon  they  are  rid  of  an  op- 
pressor. This  unchangeableness  of  God's  will  shows  him  as  ready  to 
accept  any  that  come  to  him  as  ever  he  was ;  so  that  we  may  with  confi- 
dence msJce  our  address  to  him,  since  he  .cannot  change  his  affections 
to  goodness.  The  fear  of  change  in  a  fnend  hinders  a  full  reliance 
TOon  him ;  on  assurance  of  stabiBty  encourages  hope  and  confidence. 
Tnis  attribute  is  the  strongest  prop  for  faith  in  all  our  addresses ;  it 
is  not  a  single  perfection,  out  the  glory  of  all  those  that  belong  to 
his  nature ;  for  he  is  unchangeable  in  his  love  (Jer.  xxxi.  8\,  in  his 
truth  (Ps.  cxvii.  2).  The  more  solemn  revelation  of  himself  in  this 
name,  Jehovah,  which  signifies  chiefly  his  eternity  and  inamutability, 
was  to  support  the  Israelites'  faith  in  expectation  of  a  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  that  he  had  not  retracted  his  purpose,  and  his  promise 
made  to  Abraham  for  ^ving  Canaan  to  his  posterity  (Exod.  iiL  14- 
17).  Herein  is  the  basis  and  strength  of  all  his  promises ;  therefore, 
saith  the  Psalmist,  ^*  Those  that  know  thy  name,  will  put  tiieir  trust 
in  thee"  (Pa.  ix.  10):  those  that  are  spiritually  acquainted  with  thy 
name,  Jehovah,  and  have  a  true  sense  of  it  upcm  their  hearts,  wiU 
put  their  trust  in  thee.  His  goodness  could  not  be  distrusted,  if  his 
unchangeableness  were  well  apprehended  and  considered.  All  dis- 
trust would  fly  before  it,  as  darkness  before  the  sun ;  it  only  gets 
advantage  of  us  when  we  are  not  well  grounded  in  his  name ;  and 
if  ever  we  trusted  God,  we  have  the  same  reason  to  trust  him  forever: 
(Isa.  xxvL  4)  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  forever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah 
is  everlasting  strength ;"  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  "  a  Bock  of  Ages," 
that  Ls,  perpetually  unchangeable.  We  JSnd  the  traces  of  Gtod's  im- 
mutability m  the  creatures.  He  has,  by  his  peremptory  decree,  set 
bounds  to  the  sea:  *' Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and 
here  shall  thv  proud  waves  be  stayed"  (Job  xxxviii.  11).  Do  we  fear 
the  sea  overflowing  us  in  this  island?  No,  because  or  his  fixed  de- 
cree. And  is  not  his  promise  in  his  Word  as  unchangeable  as  his 
word  concerning  inanimate  things,  as  good  a  ground  to  rest  iipon  ? 

1.  The  covenant  stands  unchangeable.  Mutable  creatures  break 
their  leagues  and  covenants,  and  snap  them  asunder  like  Samson's 
cords,  when  they  are  not  accommodated  to  their  interests.  But  an 
unchangeable  Grod  keeps  his :  *'  The  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the 
hills  be  removed,  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  firom  thee,  nor 
shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed  (Isa.  liv.  10).  The 
heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  fiJl  asunder,  and  the  strcHngest  and 
firmest  parts  of  the  creation  crumble  to  dust,  sooner  than  one  iota  of 
my  covenant  shall  fisul.  It  depends  upon,  the  unchangeaiUenjess  of 
his  will  and  the  unchangeableness  of  his  woi^  and,  thexfifore>  iia 
odied  ""the  imimitalalityioilus  cosnaflO!'  (Beb.  vi  17>   Jt  ia.tlie 
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ftnit  of  the  everlasting  ptirpose  of  God ;  whence  the  apostle  links 
purpose  and  grace  together  (2  Tim.  i.  9).  A  covenant  with  a  nation 
may  be  changeable,  because  it  lAay  not  be  built  upon  the  eternal 
purpose  of  Qod^  "  to  put  his  fear  in  the  heart ;"  but  with  respect  to 
the  creature's  obedience.  Thus  God  chose  Jerusalem  as  the  place 
wherein  he  would  "  dwell  forever"  (Ps.  cxxxii.  14),  yet  he  threatens 
to  depart  from  them  when  they  had  broken  covenant  with  him ; 
"ana  the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  midst  of  the  city  to 
the  mountain  on  the  east  side"  (Ezek.  xi.  38).  The  covenant  of  grace 
doth  not  run,  "  I  wUl  be  your  God  if  you  will  be  my  people ;  but 
"I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people"  (Hos.  li.  19,  &c.) 
"  I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  forever ;  I  vrm  say,  Thou  art  my  people, 
and  they  shall  say.  Thou  art  my  God."  His  everlasting  purpose  is, 
to  write  his  laws  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect.  Ho  puts  a  condition  to 
his  covenant  of  ^race,  the  condition  of  faith,  and  he  resolves  to 
work  that  condition  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect ;  and,  therefore,  be- 
lievers have  two  immutable  pillars  for  their  support,  stronger  than 
those  erected  by  Solomon  at  the  porch  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  viL 
21),  called  Jakin  and  Bpaz,  to  note  the  firmness  of  that  buildin, 
dedicated  to  God ;  these  are  election,  or  the  standing  counsel  of  G 
and  the  covenant  of  grace.  He  will  not  revoke  the  covenant,  an 
blot  the  names  of  his  elect  out  of  the  book  of  life. 

2.  Perseverance  is  ascertained.  It  consists  not  with  the  majesty 
of  God  to  call  a  person  effectually  to  himself  to-day,  to  make  him 
fit  for  his  eternal  love,  to  give  him  faith,  and  take  awav  that  faith 
to-6iorrow.  His  effectual  call  is  the  fruit  of  his  eternal  election,  and 
that  counsel  hath  no  other  foimdation  but  his  constant  and  unchange- 
able will;  a  foundation  that  stands  sure,  and,  therefore,  called  3ie 
foundation  of  God,  and  not  of  the  creature ;  "  the  foundation  of  God 
stands  sure,  the  Lord  knows  who  are  his"  (2  Tim.  iL  19).  It  is  not 
founded  upon  our  own  natural  strength ;  it  may  be  then  subject  to 
ehange,  as  all  the  products  of  nature  are.  The  fallen  angels  had 
created  grace  in  their  innocency,  but  lost  it  by  their  fall.  "Were 
this  the  foundation  of  the  creature,  it  might  soon  be  shaken ;  since 
man,  after  his  revolt,  can  ascribe  nothing  constant  to  himself,  but  his 
own  inconstancy.  But  the  foundation  is  not  in  the  infirmity  of  na- 
ture, but  the  strength  of  grace,  and  of  the  grace  of  God,  who  is  im- 
mutable, who  wants  not  virtue  to  be  able,  nor  kindness  to  be  willing, 
to  preserve  his  own  foundation.®  To  what  purpose  doth  our  Saviour 
tell  his  disciples  their  names  "  were  written  in  neaven"  (Luke  x.  20), 
but  to  mark  the  infallible  certainty  of  their  salvation  by  an  opposition 
to  those  things  which  perish,  and  have  their  "  names  written  in  the 
earth"  (Jer.  xvii.  23) ;  or  upon  the  sand,  where  they  may  be  defaced  ? 
And  wny  should  Christ  order  his  disciples  to  rejoice  that  their  names 
were  wntten  in  heaven,  if  God  were  changeaole  to  blot  them  out 
again?  or  why  should  the  apostle  aspure  us,  that  though  God  had 
rejected  the  greatest  part  of  tne  Jews,  he  had  not,  therefore,  rejected 
Us  people  e£cted  according  to  his  purpose  and  immutable  counsel : 
becJEinse  there  are  none  of  the  elect  of  God  but  will  come  to  salvation  r 
For,  saiih  he,  the  '^election  hath  obtained  it"  (Bom.  xL  7);  that  in^ 
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all  those  that  are  of  the  election  have  obtained  it,  and  the  others  are 
hardened.  Where  the  seal  of  sanctification  is  stamped^  it  is  a  testi- 
jnon  J  of  God's  election,  and  that  foundation  shall  stand  sure :  '^  The 
foundation  of  the  Lord  stands  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knows 
who  are  his ;"  that  is  the  foundation,  the  ^*  naming  the  name  of  Christ,*' 
or  believing  in  Christ,  and  "  departing  from  iniquity,"  is  the  seal.^ 
As  it  is  impossible  when  God  calls  those  things  that  are  not,  but 
that  they  should  spring  up  into  being  and  appear  before  him ;  so  it 
is  impossible  but  tnat  me  seed  of  God,  by  his  eternal  purpose,  should 
be  brought  to  a  spiritual  life,  and  that  calling  cannot  be  retracted ; 
for  that  *^  gift  and  calling  is  without  repentance"  (Bom.  xL  29).  And 
when  repentance  is  removed  from  God  in  re^  of  some  works,  the 
immutability  of  those  works  is  declared ;  and  the  reason  of  that  im- 
mutability is  their  pure  dependence  on  the  eternal  favor  and  un- 
changeable grace  of  God  "purposed  in  himself"  (Eph.  i.  9,  11),  and 
not  upon  the  mutability  of  the  creature.  Hence  tneir  happiness  is 
not  as  patents  among  men,  quam  diu  bene  se  gesserini,  so  long  as  thev 
behave  themselves  weU ;  but  they  have  a  promise  that  tney  shall 
behave  themselves  so  as  never  wholly  to  depart  from  God  (Jer.  xxxii 
40) :  "  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not 
turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  good,  but  I  will  put  my  fear  in 
their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me."  God  will  not  turn 
from  them,  to  do  them  good,  and  promiseth  that  they  shall  not  turn 
from  him  forever,  or  forsake  him.  And  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  and^therefore,  believing  and  sealing  for  security 
are  Imked  together  (Eph.  i.  IS).  And  when  God  doth  inwardly 
teach  us  his  law,  he  puts  in  a  will  not  to  depart  from  it:  (Ps.  cxix. 
102)  "  I  have  not  departed  from  thy  judgments;"  what  is  the  reason  ? 
"  For  thou  hast  taught  me." 

S.  Bv  this  eternal  happiness  is  insured.  This  is  the  inference 
made  m)m  the  eternity  and  unchangeableness  of  God  in  the  verse 
following  the  text  (ver.  28) :  "  The  children  of  thy  servants  shall 
continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established  before  thee."  This  is 
the  sole  conclusion  drawn  from  those  perfections  of  God  solemnly 
asserted  before.  The  children  which  the  prophets  and  apostles  have 
begotten  to  thee,  shall  be  totally  delivered  from  the  relics  of  their 
apostasy,  and  the  pimishment  due  to  them,  and  rendered  partakers 
m  immortality  with  thee,  as  sons  to  dwell  in  their  Father's  house 
forever.  The  Spirit  begins  a  spiritual  life  here,  to  fit  for  an  immu- 
table life  in  glory  hereafter,  where  believers  shall  be  placed  upon  a 
throne  that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  possess  a  crown  that  shall  not  be 
taken  off  their  heads  forever. 

Use  8.  Of  exhortation.  1.  Let  a  sense  of  the  changeableness  and 
uncertainty  of  all  other  things  beside  God,  be  upon  u&  There 
are  as  manv  changes  as  there  are  figures  in  the  world.  The  whole 
&shion  of  the  world  is  a  transient  thmg ;  everv  man  may  say  as  Job, 
'^  Changes  and  war  are  against  me"  (Job  x.  17).  Lot  chose  the  plain 
of  Sodom,  because  it  was  the  richer  soil.  He  was  but  a  little  time 
there  before  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  substance  made  the  spoil 
of  his  enemies.    That  is  again  restored ;  but  a  while  after,  fire  m>xn 
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heaven  devours  his  wealth,  though  his  person  was  secured  from  the 
judgment  by  a  special  Providence.  We  bum  with  a  desire  to  set- 
fle  ourselves,  but  mistake  the  way,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  which 
vanish  like  bubbles  of  soap  in  water.     And,  therefore, 

(1.)  Let  not  our  thoughts  dwell  much  upon  them.  Do  but  con- 
aider  those  souls  that  are  in  the  possession  of  an  unchangeable  God, 
that  behold  his  never-fading  glory  I  "Would  it  not  be  a  kind  of  hell 
to  them  to  have  their  thoughts  starting  out  to  these  things,  or  find 
any  desire  in  themselves  to  the  changeable  trifles  of  the  earth?  Nay, 
have  we  not  reason  to  think  that  they  cover  their  feces  with  shame, 
that  ever  they  should  have  such  a  weakness  of  spirit  when  they 
were  here  below,  as  to  spend  more  thoughts  upon  them  than  were 
necessary  for  this  present  life ;  much  more  that  they  should  at  any 
time  value  and  court  them  above  an  unchangeable  good  ?  Do  they 
not  disdain  themselves  that  they  should  ever  debase  the  immuta- 
ble perfections  of  God,  as  to  have  neglecting  thoughts  of  him  at 
any  time,  for  the  entertainment  of  such  a  mean  and  inconstant 
rival? 

(2.)  Much  less  should  we  trust  in  them,  or  rejoice  in  them.  The 
best  things  are  mutable,  and  things  of  such  a  nature  are  not  fit  ob- 
jects of  confidence.  Trust  not  in  riches,  they  have  their  wanes  as 
well  as  increases ;  they  rise  sometimes  like  a  torrent,  and  flow  in 
upon  men,  but  resemble  also  a  torrent  in  as  sudden  a  fell  and  depart- 
ure, and  leave  nothing  but  slime  behind  them.  Trust  not  in  honor; 
all  the  honor  and  applause  in  the  world  is  no  better  than  an  inheri- 
tance of  wind,  which  the  pilot  is  not  sure  of)  but  shifls  from  one 
comer  to  another,  and  stands  not  perpetually  in  the  same  point  of 
the  heavens.  How,  in  a  few  ages  did  the  house  of  David,  a  great 
monarch,  and  a  man  after  Gk>d's  own  heart,  descend  to  a  mean  con- 
dition, and  all  the  glory  of  that  house  shut  up  in  the  stock  of  a  car- 
penter ?  David's  sheep-hook  was  turned  into  a  sceptre,  and  the 
sceptre  by  the  same  hand  of  Providence  turned  into  a  hatchet  in 
Joseph  his  descendant  Rejoice  not  immoderately  in  wisdom ;  that, 
and  learning  languish  with  age.  A  wound  in  the  head  may  impair 
that  which  is  the  glory  of  man.  If  an  organ  be  out  of  frame,  folly 
may  succeed,  and  all  a  man's  prudence  be  wound  up  in  an  irrecov- 
erable dotage.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  no  fool,  yet,  by  a  sudden  hand 
of  God,  he  became  not  only  a  fool  or  a  madman,  but  a  kind  of  brute. 
Regoice  not  in  strength ;  that  decays,  and  a  mighty  man  may  live  to  see 
his  strong  arm  withered,  and  a  grasshopper  to  become  a  burthen 
(Eccles.  xii  5) :  "  The  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the 
grinders  shall  cease  because  they  are  few"  (ver.  8):  nor  rejoice  in 
children;  they  are  like  birds  upon  a  tree,  that  make  a  little  chirping 
mtudc,  and  presently  fell  into  tne  fowler's  net.  Little  did  Job  expect 
sach  sad  news  as  the  loss  of  all  his  progeny  at  a  blow,  when  the 
measeiiffer  knocked  at  his  gate ;  ana  such  changes  happen  often- 
times mien  our  expectations  of  comfort,  and  a  contentment  in  them, 
are  at  the  highest  How  often  doth  a  string  crack  when  the  musi- 
cian haih  wound  it  up  to  a  just  height  for  a  tune,  and  all  his  pains 
and  delight  marred  m  a  moment!  Nay,  all  these  things  change 
while  we  are  using  them,  like  ice  that  melts  between  our  flngem, 
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and  flowers  tliat  wither  while  we  are  smelling  to  them.  The  apostle 
save  them  a  good  title  when  he  called  them  ^^  uncertain  riches/'  and 
uiought  it  a  strongargument  to  dissuade  them  from  trusting  in  them 
(1  Tim.  vi.  17).  The  wealth  of  the  merchant  depends  upon  tiie 
winds  and  waves,  and  the  revenue  of  the  husbandman  upon  the 
clouds ;  and  since  they  depend  upon  those  things  which  are  used  to 
express  the  most  changeableness,  they  can  be  no  fit  object  for  trust. 
Besides,  God  sometimes  kindles  a  fire  under  all  a  man's  glory,  which 
doth  insensibljr  consume  it  (Isa.  x.  16) ;  and  while  we  have  them, 
the  fear  of  losing  them  renders  us  not  very  happy  in  the  fruition  of 
them ;  we  can  scarce  tell  whether  they  are  contentments  or  no,  be- 
cause sorrow  follows  them  so  close  at  the  heels.  It  is  not  an  unne 
cessary  exhortation  for  good  men ;  the  best  men  have  been  apt  to 
place  too  much  trust  in  them.  David  thought  himself  immutable 
m  his  prosperity,  and  such  thoughts  could  not  be  without  some  im- 
moderate outlets  of  the  heart  to  them,  and  confidences  in  them;  and 
Job  promised  himself  to  die  in  his  nest,  and  "  multiply  his  days  as 
the  sand,"  without  any  interruption  (Job  xxix.  18,  19,  &c.) ;  but  he 
was  mistaken  and  disappointed.  Let  me  add  this :  trust  not  in  men^ 
who  are  as  inconstant  as  anything  else,  and  often  change  their  most 
ardent  affections  into  implacable  hatred ;  and  though  their  affections 
may  not  be  changed,  the  power  to  help  you  may.  Haman's  friends, 
that  depended  on  him  one  day,  were  crest-fdlen  the  next,  when 
their  patron  was  to  exchange  ms  chariot  of  state  for  an  ignomin- 
ious gallows. 

(3.)  Prefer  an  immutable  God  before  mutable  creatures.  Is  it  ijot 
a  horrible  thing  to  see  what  we  are,  and  what  we  possess,  daily 
crumbling  to  dust,  and  in  a  continual  fiux  from  us,  ana  not  aeek  out 
something  that  is  permanent,  and  always  abide  the  same,  for  our  por- 
tion ?  In  God,  or  Wisdom,  which  is  Christ,  there  is  substance  (Prov. 
viu.  21),  in  which  respect  he  is  opposed  to  all  the  things  in  the 
world,  that  are  but  shadows,  that  are  shorter  or  longer,  according 
to  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  mutable  also,  by  every  little  body  that  in- 
tervenes. God  is  subject  to  no  decay  within,  to  no  force  without ; 
nothing  in  his  own  nature  can  change  him  from  what  he  is,  and  there 
is  no  power  above  can  hinder  him  from  being  what  he  will  to  the 
soul.  He  is  an  ocean  of  all  perfection :  he  wants  nothing  without 
himself  to  render  him  blessed,  which  may  allure  him  to  a  change. 
His  creatures  can  want  nothing  out  of  him  to  make  them  happy, 
whereby  they  may  be  enticed  to  prefer  anything  before  him.  If  we 
enjoy  other  things,  it  is  by  God's  donation,  who  can  as  well  with- 
draw them  as  bestow  them ;  and  it  is  but  a  reasonable,  as  well  as  a 
necessary  thing,  to  endeavor  the  enjoyment  of  the  immutable  Bene- 
&ctor,  rather  than  his  revocable  gifts.  If  the  creatures  had  a  suffi- 
cient virtue  in  themselves  to  ravish  our  thoughts  and  engroe  our 
souls;  yet  when  we  take  a  prospect  of  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
Beinff,  what  beauty,  what  strength  have  any  of  those  things  to  vie 
with  nun  ?  How  can  they  bear  up  and  maintain  their  interest  agsunst 
a  lively  thought  and  sense  of  God  ?  All  the  glory  of  them  wodd 
fly  before  him  like  that  of  the  stars  before  the  sun.  They  were  oooe 
nothing,  they  may  be  nothing  agtun ;  as  their  own  nature  brought 
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them  not  out  of  nothihg,  so  their  nature  secures  them  not  &om 
bemg  reduced  to  nothing.  What  an  unhappiness  is  it  to  have  our 
affections  set  upon  that  which  retains  something  of  its  rum  esse  with 
its  esxj  its  not  oeing  with  its  being ;  that  lives  mdeed,  but  in  a  con- 
tinual fluXf  and  may  lose  that  pleasurableness  to-morrow  which 
channs  us  io-dsLj  7 

2.  This  doctrme  Mrill  teach  us  patience  under  such  providences 
as  declare  his  unchangeable  will.  The  rectitude  of  our  wills  con- 
sists in  conformity  to  the  Divine,  as  discovered  in  his  words,  and 
manifested  in  his  providence,  which  are  the  effluxes  of  his  immuta- 
ble wiUi  The  time  of  trial  is  appointed  bv  his  immutable  will 
(Dan.  xL  35) ;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  suiflferer's  will  to  shorten  it^ 
nor  in  the  power  of  the  enemies'  will  to  lengthen  it  Whatsoever  doth 
happen  hath  been  decreed  by  God  (Eccles.  vL  10),  "  That  which  hath 
been  is  named  already ;''  therefore  to  murmur  or  be  discontented  is 
to  contend  with  God,  who  is  mightier  than  we,  to  maintain  his  own 
purposes.  God  doth  act  all  things  conveniently  for  that  immutable 
end  intended  by  himself  and  according  to  the  reason  of  his  own 
will,  in  the  true  point  of  time  most  proper  for  it  and  for  us,  not  too 
soon  or  too  slow,  because  he  is  unchangeable  in  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom. God  doth  not  act  anything  barely  by  an  immutable  wUl,  but 
by  an  immutable  wisdom,  and  an  imchangeable  rule  of  goodness; 
and,  therefore,  we  should  not  onlv  acquiesce  in  what  he  works,  but 
have  a  complacency  in  it ;  and  by  having  our  wills  thus  knitting 
themselves  with  the  immutable  will  of  God,  we  attain  some  d^ree 
of  likeness  to  him  in  his  own  unchangeableness.  When,  thereforOi 
God  hath  manifested  his  will  in  opening  his  decree  to  the  world  by 
his  work  of  providence,  we  must  cease  all  disputes  against  it,  ana, 
with  Aaron  hold  our  peace,  though  the  affliction  be  very  smart 
(Rev.  X-  3).  "All  flesh  must  be  sdent  before  God"  (Zech.  iL  18); 
m  whatsoever  is  his  coimsel  shall  stand,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 
All  struggling  against  it  is  like  a  brittle  glass  contending  with  a 
rodk ;  for  "  if  he  cut  off  and  shut  up,  or  gather  together,  then  who 
can  hinder  him  ?"  (Job  xi.  10.)  Nothing  can  help  us,  if  he  hath  de- 
termined to  afflict  us,  as  nothing  can  hurt  us,  if  he  hath  determined 
to  secure  us.  The  more  clearly  God  hath  evidenced  this  or  that  to. 
be  his  will,  the  more  sinful  is  our  struggling  against  it.  Pharaoh's 
sin  was  the  greater  in  keeping  Israel,  by  how  much  the  more  God's 
miracles  had  been  demonstrations  of  his  settled  will  to  deliver  them. 
Let  nothing  snatch  our  hearts  to  a  contradiction  to  him,  but  let  U8 
fear  and  ^ve  glory  to  him,  when  the  hour  of  judgment  which  he 
hath  appointea  is  come  (Bev.  xiv.  7);  that  is,  comply  with  the  un* 
changeable  will  of  his  precept,  the  more  he  declares  the  immutable 
will  ai  his  providence.  We  must  not  think  God  must  disgrace  his 
nature  and  chanffe  his  proceedings  for  us ;  better  the  creature  should 
saSsTj  than  God  be  impaired  in  any  of  his  perfections.  If  God 
changed  his  purpose  he  would  change  his  nature.  Patience  is  the 
way  to  perform  the  immutable  will  of  God,  and  a  means  to^  attain  a 
gracious  immutability  for  ourselves  by  icceiving  the  promise  (Heb. 
X  86),  "  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the 
wQl  of  Otoij'je  nught  receive  the  promise." 
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8.  This  doctrine  will  teach  us  to  imitate  God  in  this  peifection,  oj 
striving  to  be  immovable  in  goodness.  God  never  goes  bade  from 
himself;  he  finds  nothing  better  than  himself  for  which  he  should 
change ;  and  can  we  find  an3rthine  better  than  God,  to  allnre  onr 
hearts  to  a  change  from  him  ?  The  sun  never  declines  from  the 
ecliptic  line,  nor  should  we  from  the  paths  of  holiness.  A  steadjGast 
obeoience  is  encoursjeed  by  an  xmchangeable  God  to  reward  it  (1  Cor 
XV.  68):  **Be  steadrast  and  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  your  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  in 
the  Lord."  Unsteadfastness  is  the  note  of  a  hypocrite  (Pft.  Ixxviii 
37):  steadfastness  in  that  which  is  good  is  the  mark  of  a  saint ;  it  is 
the  character  of  a  righteous  person  to  "keep  the  truth"  (fca.  xxvi.  2). 
And  it  is  as  positively  said  that  "he  that  abides  not  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  hath  not  God"  (2  John,  9);  but  he  that  doth,  "hath  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son."  So  much  of  uncertainty,  so  much  of 
nature,  so  much  of  firmness  in  duty,  so  much  of  grace.  We  can 
never  honor  God  unless  we  finish  his  work;  as  Christ  did  not  glorifv 
God  but  in  finishing  the  work  God  gave  him  to  do  (John  xvii.  4). 
The  nearer  the  world  comes  to  an  end,  the  more  is  God's  immuta- 
bility seen  in  his  promises  and  predictions,  and  the  more  must  our 
unchangeableness  oe  seen  in  our  obedience  (Heb.  x.  23,  25) :  "  Let 
us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering,  and  so 
much  the  more  as  you  see  the  day  approaching."  The  christian 
Jews  were  to  be  the  more  tenacious  of  their  faitn,  the  nearer  they 
saw  the  day  apj)roaching,  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  destruction  prophe- 
sied of  by  Daniel  (Dan.  Ik.  26),  which  accomplishment  must  be  a 
mat  argument  to  establish  the  christian  Jews  in  the  profession  of 
Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  because  the  destruction  of  the  city  was  not 
to  be  before  the  cutting  oflF  the  Messiah.  Let  us  be,  therefore,  con- 
stant in  our  profession  and  service  of  God,  and  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  driven  from  him  by  the  ill  usage,  or  flattered  from  him  by  the 
caresses  of  the  world. 

p..)  It  is  reasonable.  If  God  be  unchangeable  in  doing  us  good^ 
it  18  reason  we  should  be  unchangeable  in  doing  him  service.  If  he 
asBiire  us  that  he  is  our  God,  our  "  I  Am,"  he  would  also  that  we 
should  be  his  people ;  his  we  are.  If  he  declare  himself  constant  in 
hifl  promises,  he  expects  we  should  be  so  in  our  obedience.  As  a 
qpouse,  we  should  be  imchangeably  £a.ithful  to  him  as  a  Husband ; 
as  subjects,  have  an  unchangeable  allegiance  to  him  as  our  Prince. 
He  would  not  have  us  fadthfrn  to  him  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  "to 
the  death"  (Rev.  ii.  10) ;  and  it  is  reason  we  should  be  his,  and 
if  we  be  his  children,  imitate  him  in  his  constancy  of  his  holy 
pmposes. 

(2^  It  is  our  glory  and  interest  To  be  a  reed  shaken  with  every 
windf  is  no  commendation  among  men,  and  it  is  less  a  ground  of 
praise  with  God.  It  was  Job's  glory  that  he  held  &st  his  int^rity 
(Job  i.  22) :  "  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not ;"  in  all  this, — ^which  wnole 
oities  andf  kingdoms  would  have  thought  ground  enough  of  high 
exclamations  against  God,  and  also  against  the  temptation  of  his 
wife, — he  retained  his  integrity  (Job  ii.  9);  ''Dost  thou  still  retain 
thy  integrity?"    The  devil,  who  by  God's  peimiasioTL  stripped  him 
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of  his  goods  and  healtli,  yet  could  not  strip  him  of  his  grace.  As  a 
traveller,  when  the  wind  and  snow  beats  in  his  &ce,  wraps  his  cloak 
more  closely  about  him  to  preserve  that  and  himself.  Better  we  had 
never  made  profession,  than  afterwards  to  abandon  it;  such  a  wither- 
ing profession  serves  for  no  other  use  than  to  aggravate  the  crime,  if 
anv  of  us  fly  like  a  coward,  or  revolt  like  a  traitor ;  what  profit  will 
it  be  to  a  soldier,  if  he  hath  withstood  many  assaults,  and  turn  his 
back  at  last?  If  we  would  have  God  crown  us  with  an  immutable 
glory,  we  must  crown  our  beginnings  with  a  happy  perseverance 
(Rev.  ii.  10) :  "  Be  feithM  to  the.  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life ;"  not  as  though  this  were  the  cause  to  merit  it,  but  a  necessary 
condition  to  possess  it :  constancy  in  good  is  accompanied  with  an 
immutabilily  of  glory.  ^ 

(3.)  By  an  unchangeable  disposition  to  good,  we  should  begin  the 
happiness  of  heaven  upon  earth.  This  is  the  perfection  of  blessed 
spirits,  those  that  are  nearest  to  Grod  as  angels  and  glorified  souls, 
they  are  immutable ;  not,  indeed,  by  nature,  but  by  grace ;  yet  not 
only  by  a  necessity  of  grace,  but  a  liberty  of  will :  grace  will  not  let 
them  change;  and  that  grace  doth  animate  their  wills  that  they 
would  not  change ;  an  immutable  God  fills  their  understandings  and 
affections,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  their  desires.  The  saints  when 
they  were  below,  tried  other  things,  and  foimd  them  deficient ;  but 
now  they  are  so  fully  satisfied  with  the  beatific  vision,  that  if  Satan 
should  have  an  entrance  among  the  angels  and  sons  of  God,  it  is  not 
likely  he  should  have  any  influence  upon  them ;  he  could  not  pre- 
sent to  their  understandings  anything  that  could  either  at  the  first 
glance,  or  upon  a  deliberate  view,  be  preferable  to  what  they  enjoy 
and  are  fixea  in.  Well,  then,  let  us  be  immovable  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God.  It  is  the  delight  of  God  to  see  his  creatures  resem- 
ble him  in  what  they  are  able.  Let  not  our  affections  to  him  be 
as  Jonah's  gourd,  growing  up  in  one  night  and  withering  the  next 
Let  us  not  only  fight  a  good  fight,  but  do  so  till  we  have  finished 
our  course,  and  imitate  God  in  an  imchangeableness  of  holy  purposes; 
and  to  that  purpose,  examine  ourselves  daily  what  fixedness  we  have 
arrived  unto ;  and  to  prevent  any  temptation  to  a  revolt,  let  us  often 
poflsess  our  minds  with  thoughts  of  the  immutability  of  Gt)d's  nature 
and  will,  which,  like  fire  under  water,  will  keep  a  good  matter  boil- 
ing up  in  us,  and  make  it  both  retain  and  increase  its  heat. 

(4.)  Let  this  doctrine  teach  us  to  have  recourse  to  God,  and  aim 
at  a  near  conjunction  with  him.  When  our  spirits  begin  to  flag,  and 
a  cold  aguish  temper  is  drawing  upon  us,  let  us  go  to  him  who  can 
only  fix  our  hearts,  and  furnish  us  with  a  ballast  to  render  them 
stead&st  As  he  is  only  immutable  in  his  nature,  so  he  is  the  only 
principle  of  immutability,  as  well  as  being  in  the  creature.  Without 
his  grace,  we  shall  be  as  changeable  in  our  appearances  as  the 
chameleon,  and  in  our  turnings  as  the  wind,  when  Peter  trusted 
in  himself  he  changed  to  the  worse ;  it  was  his  Master's  recourse  to 
God  for  him  that  preserved  in  him  a  reducing  principle,  which 
changsd  him  again  m  the  better,  and  flxed  him  in  it  (Luke  xxii.  82). 
Itwm  be  our  interest  to  be  in  conjunction  with  him,  that  moves  not 
abont  with  tlie  heavens,  nor  is  turned  by  the  force  of  nature,  nor 
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changed  by  the  acddentB  in  the  world;  but  sits  in  the  heavens 
moving  aU  things  by  liifl  powerfol  arm,  according  to  liis  infinite  ddll. 
While  we  have  him  for  our  God^  we  have  his  immutability  as  well 
as  any  other  perfection  of  his  nature  for  our  advantage ;  the  nearer 
we  come  to  him,  the  more  stability  we  shall  have  in  ourselves ;  the 
fiirther  from  him,  the  more  liable  to  change.  The  line  that  is  nearest 
to  the  place  where  it  is  first  fixed,  is  least  subject  to  ndotion ;  the 
further  it  is  stretched  &om  it,  the  weaker  it  is,  and  more  liable  to  be 
shaken.  Let  us  also  affect  those  things  which  are  nearest  to  him  in 
this  perfection ;  the  righteousness  of  Christ  that  shall  never  wear 
out,  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  that  shall  never  bum  out ;  by  this 
means,  what  God  is  infinitely  oy  nature,  we  shall  come  to  be  finitely 
immutable  by  grace,  as  much  as  the  capacity  of  a  creature  caii 
oontain. 


DISCOURSE   VII. 


ON    GOD'S    OMNIPRESENCE. 


JiEXMiAB  zxiii.  24. — Oan  aoy  hide  himself  in  Becret  plaeeA,  that  I  ■ball  not  see  htel 
saith  the  Lord.    Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  I  saith  the  Lord. 

The  occasion  of  this  discourse  begins  ver.  16,  where  God  admon- 
isheth  the  people,  not  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  felse  prophets 
which  spake  a  vision  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord.  They  made  the  people  vain  by  their  insinuations  of 
peace,  when  God  had  proclaimed  war  and  calamity;  and  uttered  ihe 
dreams  of  their  fancies,  and  not  the  visions  of  the  Lord  •  and  bo 
turned  the  people  from  the  expectation  of  the  evil  day  wnich  Qod 
had  threatened  (ver.  17):  "They  say  still  unto  them  that  despise  me, 
The  Lord  hath  said.  Ye  shall  have  peace :  and  they  say  unto  eveir 
one  that  walks  after  the  imagination  of  his  own  heart.  No  evil  ah&U 
come  upon  you."  And  they  invalidate  the  prophecies  of  those  whom 
Grod  had  sent,  ver.  18:  ""VS^o  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord| 
and  hath  perceived  and  heard  his  word  ?  who  hath  marked  his  word, 
and  heard  it  ?"  Who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  ?  Are 
they  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  God  more  than  we?  Who  have 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  if  we  have  not?  Or,  it  may  be  a  continuation 
of  Qtxl's  admonition :  believe  not  those  prophets ;  for  who  of  them 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  Grod?  or  by  what  means 
should  they  learn  his  counsel?  No;  assure  yourselves  "a  whirlwind 
of  the  Lord  is  gone  forth  in  fury,  even  a  grievous  whirlwind ;  it  shall 
fell  OTievously  upon  the  head  or  the  wicked"  (ver.  19).  A  whirlwind 
shall  come  fix)m  Babylon ;  it  is  just  at  the  door,  and  shall  not  be 
blown  over ;  it  shall  fall  with  a  witness  upon  the  wicked  people  and 
the  deceiving  prophets,  and  sweep  them  together  into  captivity.  IVwr 
(ver.  20),  "The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  not  return,  until  ne  have  exe- 
cuted, and  till  he  have  performed  the  thoughts  of  his  heart."  My 
fury  shall  not  be  a  chilmsh  fary,  that  quickfy  languisheth,  but  shall 
accomplish  whatsoever  I  threaten;  and  bum  so  hot,  as  not  to  be 
cool,  tin  I  have  satisfied  my  vengeance;  "in  the  latter  days  ye  shall 
consider  it  perfectly"  (ver.  20),  wnen  the  storm  shall  beat  upon  yon, 

Jou  shall  then  know  that  the  calamities  shall  answer  the  words  you 
ave  heard.  When  the  conqueror  shall  waste  your  groimds,  demoliflh 
your  honseSy  and  manacle  your  hands,  then  shall  you  consider  it,  and 
have  the  wishes  of  fpols.  that  you  had.  had  your  eyes  in  your  heada 
before ;  yon  shall  then  Know  the  felseness  of  your  guides,  and  the 
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tnith  of  my  prophets,  and  discern  who  stood  in  the  counsel  of  flie 
Lord,  and  siibscribe  to  the  messages  I  have  sent  you. 

Some  imderstand  this  not  only  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but 
refer  it  to  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  false  doctrine  oi  men  s  own 
righteousness  in  opposition  to  the  righteousness  of  God;  imder- 
standing  this  verse  to  be  partly  a  threatening  of  wrath,  which  shall 
end  in  an  advantage  to  the  Jews,  who  shall  in  the  latter  time  con- 
sider the  falseness  of  their  notions  about  a  le^al  righteousness,  and 
80  make  it  a  promise;  they  shall  then  know  the  intent  of  the  Scrip- 
'ture,  and  in  the  latter  days,  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  when  time 
shall  be  near  the  rolling  up,  they  shall  reflect  upon  themselves ; 
they  shall  "  look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced ;"  and  till 
these  latter  days,  they  shall  be  hardened,  and  believe  nothing  of 
ermngelical  truths.  Now  God  denieth  that  he  sent  those  prophets 
(ver.  21) :  "  I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran ;  I  have 
not  spoken  to  them,  yet  they  prophesied."  They  have  intruded 
themselves  without  a  commission  from  me,  whatsoever  their  brags 
are.  The  reason  to  prove  it  is  (ver.  22),  "  If  they  had  stood  in  my 
counsel,"  if  they  had  been  instructed,  and  inspired  by  me,  "  they 
would  have  caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words ;"  they  would  have 
regulated  themselves  according  to  my  word,  "  and  have  turned  them 
fix>m  their  evil  way ;"  i.  c.  endeavored  to  shake  down  their  fidse  con- 
fidences of  peace,  and  make  them  sensible  of  their  false  notions  of 
mCj  and  my  ways.  Now  because  those  false  prophets  could  not  be 
so  impudent  as  to  boast  that  they  prophesied  in  the  name  of  God, 
when  they  had  not  commission  m)m  nim,  unless  they  had  some  se- 
cret sentiment,  that  they  and  their  intentions  were  hid  firom  the 
knowledge  and  eye  of  God ;  he  adds  (ver.  33),  "  Am  I  a  God  at 
hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places, 
that  I  shall  not  see  him?"  H!ave  I  not  the  power  of  seeing  ana 
knowing  what  they  do,  what  they  desim,  what  they  think  ?  wTiy 
should  I  not  have  such  a  power,  since  1  fill  heaven  and  earth  by  my 
essence  ?  ''  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  He  ex- 
cludes here  the  doctrine  of  those  that  excluded  the  providence  of 
Qtod  from  extending  itself  to  the  inferior  things  of  the  earth ;  which 
error  was  ancient,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Job,  as  appears  by  their 
opinion,  that  God's  eyes  were  hood-winked  and  mufflea  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  clouds,  and  could  not  pierce  through  their  dark  and  dense 
body  (Job  xxii.  14) :  "  Thick  clouds  are  a  covering  to  him,  that  be 
seeth  not" 

Some  refer  it  to  time.i^  Do  you  imagine  me  a  God  new  framed 
like  your  idols,  beginning  a  little  time  ago,  and  not  existing  before 
fhe  K)undation  of  the  world ;  yea,  from  eternity  ?  a  God  a&r  offj 
fbrther  than  your  acutest  unaerstandings  can  reach  ?  I  am  of  a 
longer  standing,  and  you  oi^ht  to  know  my  majesty.  But  it  rather 
refers  to  place  l^an  time.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  behold  everything 
in  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven  ?  Am  I  locked  up  within  the  walls 
of  my  palace,  and  cannot  peep  out  to  behold  the  tilings  done  in  the 
worla  T  or  that  am  I  so  linkea  to  pleasure  in  the  place  of  my  glory, 
as  earthly  kingil  are.in  their  courts,  that  I  have  no  mind  or  leisure 
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to  take  notice  of  the  carriages  of  men  upon  earth  ?  Gkxl  doth  not 
saj,  He  was  afar  of^  but  only  gives  an  account  of  the  inward 
thoughts  of  their  minds,  or  at  least  of  the  language  expressed  by 
their  actions.  The  interrogation  carries  in  it  a  strong  affirmation,  and 
assures  us  more  of  God's  care,  and  the  folly  of  men  in  not  consider* 
ing  it  '^  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  and  not  a  God  a&r  off?  Can  any 
liide  himself  in  secret  places  ?"  (Heb.)  In  hiddenesses,  in  the  deepert 
cells.  What  1  are  you  besotted  by  your  base  lusts,  that  you  think 
me  a  God  careless,  ignorant,  blind,  that  I  can  see  nothing,  but  as  a 
purblind  man,  what  is  very  near  my  eye  ?  Are  you  so  out  of  your 
wits,  that  you  imagine  you  can  deceive  me  ?  Do  not  all  your  beha- 
viors speal:  such  a  sentiment  to  lie  secret  in  your  heart,  though  not 
formed  into  a  full  conception,  yet  testified  by  your  actions  ?  No,  you 
are  much  mistaken ;  it  is  impossible  but  that  I  should  see  and  know 
all  things,  since  I  am  present  with  all  things,  and  am  not  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  things  on  earth  than  &om  the  things  in  heaven j 
for  I  fill  all  that  vast  &bric  which  is  divided  into  those  two  parts  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  he  that  hath  such  an  infinite  essence,  cannot 
be  distant,  cannot  be  ignorant ;  nothing  can  be  far  fix)m  his  eyes, 
since  everything  is  so  near  to  his  essence.  So  that  it  is  an  elegant 
expression  of  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  a  strong  argument  for  it. 
He  asserts,  first,  the  universality  of  his  knowledge ;  out  lest  they 
should  mistake,  and  confine  his  presence  only  to  heaven,  he  add£ 
That  he  "  fills  heaven  and  earth."  I  do  not  see  things  so,  as  if  I 
were  in  one  place,  and  the  things  seen  in  another,  as  it  is  with  man; 
but  whatsoever  I  see,  I  see  not  without  myself,  because  every  comer 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  filled  by  me.  He  that  fills  all,  must  needs 
see  and  know  aU.  And  indeed,  men  that  question  the  knowledge 
of  Gh>d,  would  be  more  convinced  by  the  doctrine  of  his  immediate 
presence  with  them.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  design  and  manner 
of  arguing  in  this  place.  Nothing  is  remote  fix)m  my  knowledgei 
because  nothing  is  distant  from  my-  presence. 

I  fU  heaven  and  earth:  he  doth  not  say,  "I  am  in  heaven  and 
earth,''  but  Ifill  heaven  and  earth ;"  t.  e.  s&j  some,  with  my  knowl- 
edge, others,  with  my  authority  or  my  power.^    But, 

1.  The  word  fiUing  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  the  act  of  un- 
derstanding ana  will.  A  presence  by  knowledge  is  to  be  granted, 
but  to  say  such  a  presence  nils  a  place  is  an  improper  speech :  knowl- 
edge is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  presence.  A  man  at  London 
knows  there  is  such  a  city  as  Paris,  and  knows  many  things  in  it; 
can  he  be  concluded,  therefore,  to  be  present  in  Paris,  or  fill  any 
place  there,  or  be  present  with  the  things  he  knows  there  ?  If  I 
know  anything  to  oe  distant  from  me,  how  can  it  be  present  with 
me  ?  For  by  Knowing  it  to  be  distant,  I  know  it  not  to  be  present 
Besides,  filling  heaven  and  earth  is  distinguished  here  from  knowing 
or  seeing:  his  presence  is  rendered  as  an  argument  to  prove  his 
knowleqo^.  Now  a  proposition,  and  the  proof  of  that  proposition. 
are  distinct,  and  not  the  same.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  God 
should  prove  idem  per  idem^  as  we  say ;  for  what  would  be  the  im- 
port of  the  speech  then?    I  know  all  things,  I  see  all  things,  because 
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I  know  and  see  all  things.'  The  Holy  Ghost  here  acoommodotes 
himself  to  the  capacity  of  men ;  because  we  know  that  a  man  sees 
and  knows  that  which  is  done,  where  he  is  corporally  present ;  so  he 
proves  that  God.  knows  all  things  that  are  done  in  the  most  secret 
caverns  of  the  heart,  because  he  is  everywhere  in  heav^i  and  earth, 
aa  light  is  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  air  everywhere  in  the  world. 
Hence  the  schools  use  the  term  repkiive  for  the  presence  of  God. 
•  2.  Nor  by  filling  of  heaven  and  earth  is  meant  his  authority  and 
power.  It  would  be  improperly  said  of  a  king,  that  in  regard  of 
the  government  of  his  langdom,  is  everywhere  by  his  authonly,  that 
he  mis  all  the  cities  and  countries  of  his  dominions.  ''  I,  do  not  I 
fill?"^  That  "I"  notes  the  essence  of  God,  as  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  our  capacity,  from  the  perfections  pertaining  to  his  essence, 
and  is  in  reason  better  referred  to  the  substance  of  God,  than  to 
those  things  we  conceive  as  attributes  in  him.  Besides,  were  it 
meant  only  of  his  authority  or  power,  the  argument  would  not  run 
well.  I  see  all  things,  because  my  authority  and  power  fills  heaven 
and  earth.  Power  doth  not  always  rightly  infer  knowledge,  no,  not 
in  a  rational  agent  Many  things  in  a  langdom  are  done  by  the 
authority  of  the  king,  that  never  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
king.    Many  things  m  us  are  done  by  the  power  of  our  souls,  which 

S';  we  have  not  a  distinct  knowledge  of  in  our  /understandings, 
ere  are  many  motions  in  sleep,  by  the  virtue  of  the  soul  inform- 
ing the  body,  that  we  have  not  so  much  as  a  simple  knowledge  of  in 
our  minds.  Knowledge  is  not  rightly  inferred  from  power,  or  power 
from  knowledge.  By  filling  heaven  and  earth  is  meant^  therefore,  a 
filling  it  with  his  essence.  No  place  can  be  imagined  that  is  deprived 
of  the  presence  of  God ;  and  therefore  when  the  Scripture  anywhere 
speaks  of  the  presence  of  God,  it  joins  heaven  and  earth  together : 
He  so  fills  them,  that  there  is  no  place  without  him.  We  do  not  say 
a  vessel  is  full  so  long  as  there  is  any  space  to  contain  more.  Not  a 
part  of  heaven,  nor  a  part  of  earth,  out  the  whole  heaven,  the  whole 
earth,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  he  were  only  in  one  part  of 
heaven,  or  one  part  of  earth ;  nay,  if  there  were  any  part  of  neaven, 
or  any  part  of  earth  void  of  him,  he  could  not  be  said  to  fill 
them.  "  i  fill  heaven  and  earth,"  not  a  part  of  me  fills  one  place, 
and  another  part  of  me  fills  another,  but  I,  God,  fill  heaven  and 
earth ;  I  am  whole  Gtxi  filling  the  heaven,  and  whole  God,  filling 
the  earth.  I  fill  heaven,  and  yet  fill  earth;  I  fill  earth,  and  yet 
fill  heaven,  and  fill  heaven  and  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
"  God  fiUs  his  own  works,"  a  heathen  philosopher  saith.^ 

I.  Here  is  then  a  description  of  God*s  presence.  1.  By  power, 
"  Am  I  not  a  God  afar  off?  a  God  in  the  extension  of  his  arm.  2. 
By  knowledge,  "  Shall  I  not  see  them?"  8.  By  essence;  as  an  un- 
deniable ground  for  inferring  the  two  fi)rmer:  "I  fill  heaven  and 
earth." 

Doctrine.  God  is  essentially  everywhere  present  in  heaven  and 
earth.  If  Gt>d  be,  he  must  be  somewhere ;  that  which  is  nowhere,  is 
nothing.    Since  God  is,  he  is  in  the  world;  not  in  one  part  of  it;  for 
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ihea  he  were  dreamflcribed  by  it :  if  in  the  worid,  and  only  there, 
though  It  be  a  great  space,  he  were  also  limited.  Some  therefore 
said,  "God  was  everywhere,  and  nowhere."™  Nowhere,  ».  e,  not 
bounded  by  any  place,  nor  receiving  fix)m  any  place  anything  jfor 
his  preservation  or  sustainment  He  is  everywhere,  because  no 
creature,  either  body  or  spirit,  can  exclude  the  presence  of  his  e6« 
sence;  for  he  is  not  only  near,  but  in  everything  (Acts  xvii.  28): 
"  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Not  absent  j&oin 
anything,  but  so  present  with  them,  that  they  live  and  move  in  him, 
and  move  more  m  God,  than  in  the  air  or  earth  wherein  they  are; 
nearer  to  us  than  our  flesh  to  our  bones,  than  the  air  to  our  brealb; 
he  cannot  be  far  from  them  that  live,  and  have  every  motion  in  him. 
The  apostle  doth  not  say.  By  him,  but  in  him,  to  show  Ihe  inwardness 
of  his  presence.  As  eternity  is  the  perfection  whereby  he  hath 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  immutability  is  the  perfection  whereby 
he  hath  neither  increase  nor  diminution,  so  immensity  or  omnipies* 
ence  is  that  whereby  he  hath  neither  bounds  nor  limitation.  As  he 
is  in  all  time,  yet  so  as  to  be  above  time ;  so  is  he  in  all  places,  jet 
so  as  to  be  above  limitation  by  any  place.  It  was  a  good  expression 
of  a  heathen  to  illustrate  this,  "  That  God  is  a  sphere  or  circle,  whose 
centre  is  everywhere,  and  circumference  nownere."  His  meaning 
was,  that  the  e^ence  of  God  was  indivisible;  i.  e,  could  not  be  divi- 
ded. It  cannot  be  said,  here  and  there  the  lines  of  it  terminate ;  it 
is  like  a  line  drawn  out  in  infinite  spaces,  that  no  point  can  be  con- 
ceived where  its  length  and  breadtn  ends.  The  sea  is  a  vast  mass 
of  waters ;  yet  to  that  it  is  said,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
further."  fiut  it  cannot  be  said  of  God's  essence,  hitherto  it  reaches, 
and  no  further ;  here  it  is,  and  there  it  is  not.  It  is  plain,  that  God 
is  thus  immense,  because  he  is  infinite ;  we  have  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture to  assent  to  it,  though  we  cannot  conceive  it  We  know  that 
God  is  eternal,  though  eternity  is  too  great  to  be  measured  by  the 
short  line  of  a  creat^  understanding.  We  cannot  conceive  the  vast- 
nesffl  and  glory  of  the  heavens,  mudi  less  that  which  is  so  great,  as 
to  fill  heaven  and  earth,  yea  (1  Kings  viiL  27),  "  not  to  bo  contained 
in  the  heaven  of  Heavens."  Things  are  said  to  be  present,  or  in  a 
place, 

1.  Circumscriptive,  as  circumscribed.  This  belongs  to  things  thait 
have  quantity,  as  bodies  that  aie  encompassed  by  that  place  whereul 
they  are ;  ana  a  body  fills  but  one  particular  space  wherein  it  is,  and 
the  space  is  commensurate  to  every  part  of  it,  and  every  member 
hath  a  distinct  place.  The  hand  is  not  in  the  same  particular  spaoe 
that  the  foot  or  nead  i& 

2.  Definitive,  which  belongs  to  angels  and  spirits,  which  are  said 
to  be  in  a  point,  yet  so  as  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  anoth^ 
at  the  same  time. 

3.  BepUtivt,  filling  all  places.  This  belongs  only  to  God:  as  he  is 
not  measured  bv  time,  so  ne  is  not  limited  by  place.  A  body  or  spirit^ 
because  finite,  nils  but  one  space ;  God,  because  infinite,  fills  all,  yet 
«o  as  not  to  be  contained  in  them,  as  wine  and  water  is  in  a  vesseL 
He  is  from  the  height  of  the  heavens  to  the  bottom  of  the  deeps,  in 
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every  point  of  the  world,  and  in  the  whole  dicle  of  it,  yet  not 
limitea  by  it,  but  beyond  it  Now  this  hath  been  acknowleacpd  hv 
iSie  wisest  in  the  world.  Some  indeed  had  oilier  notions  of  OocL 
The  more  ignorant  sort  of  the  Jews  confined  him  to  the  temple." 
And  God  intimates,  that  they  had  such  a  thought  when  he  asserts 
his  presence  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  opposition  to  the  temple  they 
built  as  his  house,  and  the  place  of  his  rest^  And  the  idolaters 
among  them,  thought  their  gods  might  be  at  a  distance  firom  them, 
which  Elias  intimates  in  the  scoff  he  puts  upon  them  (1  Kings  xviii. 
17),  "  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god,"  meaning  jBaal ;  "  either  he  is  talk- 
ing, or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey;"  and  they  followed  his 
advice,  and  cried  louder  (ver.  28),  whereby  it  is  evident,  they  looked 
not  on  it  as  a  mock,  but  as  a  truth.  And  the  Syrians  called  the  Gk>d 
of  Israel  the  God  of  the  hills,  as  though  his  presence  were  fixed  there, 
and  not  in  the  valleys  (1  Kings  xx.  23);  and  their  own  gods  in  the 
valleys,  and  not  in  the  mountains ;  they  fancied  every  god  to  have 
a  particular  dominion  and  presence  in  one  place  and  not  in  another, 
and  bounded  the  territories  of  their  gods  as  they  did  those  of  their 
princes.?  And  some  thought  him  tied  to  and  shut  iip  in  their  tem- 
ples and  groves  wherein  they  worshipped  him.q  Some  of  them 
thought  God  to  be  confined  to  heaven,  and  therefore  sacrificed  upon 
the  highest  mountains,  that  the  steam  might  ascend  nearer  heaven, 
and  their  praises  be  heard  better  in  those  places  which  were  nearest 
to  the  habitation  of  God.  But  the  wiser  Jews  acknowledged  it,  and 
therefore  called  God  place,'  whereby  they  denoted  his  immensity ; 
lie  was  not  contained  m  any  place ;  every  part  of  the  world  subsists 
by  Him :  he  was  a  place  to  himself,  greater  than  anything  made  by 
Mim.  And  the  wiser  heathens  acloLOwledged  it  also.  One  calk 
God  a  mind  passing  through  the  universal  nature  of  things ;'  another, 
that  He  was  an  infinite  and  immense  air;^  another,  that  it  is  as 
natural  to  think  Grod  is  everywhere,  as  to  think  that  God  is :  hence 
they  called  God  the  soul  of  the  world ;  that  as  the  soul  is  in  every 
part  of  the  body  to  quicken  it,  so  is  God  in  every  part  of  the  world 
to  support  it.  And  there  are  some  resemblances  of  this  in  the  world, 
though  no  creature  can  fully  resemble  God  in  any  one  perfection , 
for  then  it  would  not  be  a  creature,  but  God.  But  air  and  light  are 
some  resemblances  of  it :  air  is  in  aU  the  spaces  of  the  world,  in  the 
pores  of  all  bodies,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  extends  itself 
m>m  the  lowest  earth  to  the  highest  regions ;  and  the  heavens  them- 
selves are  probably  nothing  else  but  a  refined  kind  of  air;  and  light 
diffuseth  itself  through  the  whole  air,  and  every  part  of  it  is  truly 
light,  as  every  part  of  the  air  is  truly  air;  and  though  ihOT  seem  to 
be  mingled  together,  yet  they  are  distinct  things,  ananot  of  the  same 
essence ;  so  is  the  essence  of  God  in  the  whole  world,  not  by  diffusion 
as  air  or  light,  not  mixed  with  any  creature,  but  remaining  distinct 
from  the  essence  of  any  created  being.  Now,  when  this  nath  been 
owned  by  men  instructed  only  in  the  school  of  nature,  it  is  a  greater 

■  Hierom.  oo  Isa.  Ixvi.  I.  *  Hammond  on  Matt.  ri.  7. 
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shame  to  any  acquainted  with  the  Scripture  to  den^.  For  the  under- 
standing of  this,  there  shall  be  some  propositions  premised  in 
generaL 

Prop,  L  This  is  negatively  to  be  understood.  Our  knowledge  of 
God  is  most  by  withdrawing  from  him,  or  denying  to  him  in  our 
conceptions  any  weaknesses  or  imperfections  in  the  creature.  As 
the  inJSniteness  of  God  is  a  denial  of  limitation  of  being,  so  immen- 
sity or  omnipresence  is  a  denial  of  limitation  of  place :  and  when  we 
say,  God  is  totus  in  every  place,  we  must  understand  it  thus ;  that  he 
is  not  everjnf^here  by  parts,  as  bodies  are,  as  air  and  light  are ;  He  is 
everywhere,  t.  e.  his  nature  hath  no  bounds ;  he  is  not  tied  to  any 
place,  as  the  creature  is,  who,  when  he  is  present  in  one  place,  is  ab- 
sent from  another.  As  no  place  can  be  without  God,  so  no  plaoe 
can  compass  and  contain  him. 

Prop.  n.  There  is  an  influential  omnipresence  of  God. 

1.  Universal  with  all  creatures.  He  is  present  with  all  things  by 
his  authority,  because  all  things  are  subject  to  him:  by  his  power, 
because  all  things  are  sustained  by  him :  by  his  knowledge,  because 
all  things  are  naked  before  him.  He  is  present  in  the  world,  as  a 
king  is  in  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  regally  present :  providentially 
present  with  ail,  since  his  care  extends  to  the  meanest  of  his  creatures, 
flis  power  reacheth  all,  and  his  knowledge  pierceth  all.  As  everr- 
thing  in  the  world  was  created  by  God,  so  everything  in  the  world 
is  preserved  by  God ;  and  since  preservation  is  not  wholly  distinct 
from  creation,  it  is  necessary  God  should  be  present  with  everything 
while  he  preserves  it,  as  well  as  present  witli  it  when  he  created  it 
"Thou  preservest  man  and  beast"  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  "He  upholds 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power"  (Heb.  i.  3).  There  is  a  virtue 
sustaining  every  creature,  that  it  may  not  fall  back  into  that  nothing 
from  whence  it  was  elevated  by  the  power  of  God.  All  those  natu- 
ral virtues  we  call  the  principles  of  oj)eration,  arc  fountains  springing 
from  his  goodness  and  power;  all  things  are  acted  and  managed  by 
him,  as  well  as  preserved  by  him ;  and  in  tliis  sense  God  is  present 
with  all  creatures ;  for  whatsoever  acts  another,  is  present  with  that 
which  it  actSy  by  sending  forth  some  virtue  and  influence  whereby 
it  acts :  if  free  agents  do  not  only  live,  but  move  in  him  and  by  him 
(Acts  xvii.  28),  much  more  are  the  motions  of  other  natural  agents 
by  a  virtue  commimicated  to  them,  and  upheld  in  them  in  the  time 
of  their  acting.  This  virtual  presence  of  Grod  is  evident  to  our  sense, 
a  presence  we  feel ;  his  essential  presence  is  evident  in  our  reason. 
This  influential  presence  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sxm,  which 
though  at  so  ^at  a  distance  from  the  earth,  is  present  in  the  air 
and  earth  by  its  light,  and  within  the  earth  by  its  influence  in  con- 
cocting those  metals  which  are  in  the  bowels  of  it,  without  being 
substantially  either  of  them.  God  is  thus  so  intimate  with  every 
creature,  tbiat  there  is  not  the  least  particle  of  any  creature,  but  the 
marks  of  his  power  and  goodness  are  seen  in  it,  and  his  goodness 
doth  attend  them,  and  is  more  swift  in  its  effluxes  than  the  break- 
ings out  of  light  from  the  sun,  which  yet  are  more  swift  than  can  be 
declared ;  but  to  say  he  is  in  the  world  only  by  his  virtue,  is  to  ac- 
knowledge only  the  effects  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  the  world, 
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that  his  eye  sees  all,  his  ann  supports  all,  his  goodness  nonridietil 
all,  but  himself  and  his  essence  at  a  distance  firom  them ;»  and  so  thi 
soul  of  man  according  to  its  measure  would  have  in  some  kind  t 
more  excellent  manner  of  presence  in  the  body,  than  God  according 
to  the  infiniteness  of  his  Being  with  his  creatim^ ;  for  that  doth  not 
only  communicate  life  to  the  body,  but  is  actually  present  with  it 
ana  spreads  its  whole  essence  through  the  body  and  every  membei 
of  it.  All  grant,  that  God  is  efficaciouslv  in  every  creek  of  ihi 
world ;  but  some  say  he  is  only  substantially  in  heaven. 

2.  Limited  to  such  subjects  that  are  capacitated  for  this  or  than 
kind  of  presence.  Yet  it  is  an  omnipresence,  because  it  is  a  presence 
in  all  the  subjects  capacitated  for  it ;  thus  there  is  a  special  providen 
tial  presence  of  God  with  some  in  assisting  them  when  he  sets  theni 
on  work  as  his  instruments  for  some  special  service  in  the  world 
As  with  Cyrus  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  "  I  will  go  before  thee ;"  and  with  Ne 
buchadnezzar  aaid  Alexander,  whom  he  protected  and  directed  tc 
execute  his  coimsels  in  the  world ;  such  a  presence  Judas  and  others' 
that  shall  not  enjoy  his  glorious  presence,  had  in  the  working  of 
miracles  in  the  world.  Besides,  y  as  there  is  an  effective  presence  of 
God  with  all  creatures,  because  he  produced  them  and  preserves 
them,  so  there  is  an  objective  presence  of  God  with  rational  creatures, 
because  he  offers  himself  to  tnem  to  be  known  and  loved  by  them, 
He  is  near  to  wicked  men  in  the  offers  of  his  grace,  "  Call  ye  upon 
him  while  he  is  near"  (Isa.  Iv.  6) ;  besides,  there  is  a  gracious  pres- 
ence of  God  with  his  people  in  whom  he  dwells  and  mates  his  abode, 
as  in  a  temple  consecrated  to  him  by  the  grafces  of  the  Spirit  "  Wc 
vn\l  come^  (John  xiv.  28),  i.  e,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him.  He  is  present  with  all  by  the  presence  of  his 
Divinity,  but  only  in  his  saints  by  a  presence  of  a  gracious  efficacy ; 
he  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  and  hath  digni&ed 
the  congr^ation  of  his  people  with  the  title  of  Jehovah  Shammah, 
**  the  Lord  is  there"  (Ezek.  xlviii.  85) :  "  in  Salem  is  his  tabernacle, 
and  his  dwelling-place  in  Sion"  (Ps.  Ixxvi  2).  As  he  fiUed  the 
tabernacle,  so  he  aoth  the  ch\irch  with  the  signs  of  his  presence ; 
this  is  not  the  presence  wherewith  he  fills  heaven  and  eajlh.  His 
Spirit  is  not  bestowed  upon  all  to  reside  in  their  hearts,  enlighten 
their  minds,  and  bedew  them  with  refreshing  comforts.  When  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  God  being  "  above  all  and  through  all"  (Eph.  iv. 
6),  above  all  in  his  majesty,  through  all  in  his  providence ;  he  dotb 
not  appropriate  that  as  he  doth  what  follows,  "  and  in  you  all ;"  in 


you  all  by  a  special  grace ;  as  God  was  specially  present  with  Christ 
by  the  grace  of  imion,  so  he  is  specially  present  with  his  people  by 
the  grace  of  regeneration.    So  there  are  several  manifestations  oi 


his  presence ;  he  hath  a  presence  of  glory  in  heaven,  whereby  he 
conrforts  the  saints ;  a  presence  of  wrath  in  heU,  whereby  he  tor- 
ments the  damned ;  in  heaven  he  is  a  God  spreading  his  beams  of 
light ;  in  hell,  a  God  distributing  his  strokes  of  justice ;  by  the  one 
he  fills  heaven :  by  the  other  he  fills  hell ;  by  his  provioenoe  and 
essence  he  fills  cx)tn  heaven  and  earth. 

■  Zaneb.  '  Matt.  tuL  22.  "  In  thy  mme  we  hare  done  man j  wooderAd 
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Prop.  HL  There' ifl  an  essential  presence  of  God  in  the  world  He 
ifi  not  only  everywhere  bv  his  power  upholding  the  creatures,  by  his 
wisdom  understanding  mem,  but  by  his  essence  containing  them. 
That  anything  is  essentially  present  anywhere,  it  hath  from  God; 
God  is  therefore  much  more  present  everywhere,  for  he  cannot  give 
that  which  he  hath  not 

1.  He  is  essentially  present  in  all  places.'  It  is  as  reasonable  to 
think  the  essence  of  God  to  he  everywhere  as  to  be  always.  Im- 
mensity is  as  rational  as  eternity.  That  indivisible  essence  which 
reaches  through  all  times  may  as  well  reach  through  all  places.  It 
is  more  excellent  to  be  always  than  to  be  everywhere ;  for  to  be 
always  in  duration  is  intrinsical ;  to  be  everywhere  is  intrinsic.  If 
the  greater  belongs  to  God,  why  not  the  less  ?  As  all  times  are  a 
moment  to  his  eternity,  so  all  places  are  as  a  point  to  his  essence. 
As  he  is  larger  than  all  time,  so  he  is  vaster  than  all  place.  The 
nations  of  the  world  are  to  him  "  as  the  dust  of  the  balance"  or  "  drop 
of  a  bucket"  (Isa.  xl.  15).  "  The  nations  are  accounted  as  the  smau 
dust."  The  essence  of  Gt)d  may  well  be  thought  to  be  present 
everywhere  with  that  which  is  no  more  than  a  grain  of  dust  to  him. 
and  in  all  those  isles,  which,  if  put  together,  "  are  a  very  little  thing" 
in  his  hand.  Therefore,  saith  a  learned  Jew,*  if  a  man  were  set  m 
the  highest  heavens  he  would  not  be  nearer  to  the  essence  of  Grod 
tiban  it  he  were  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  "Why  may  not  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  world  be  as  noble  as  that  of  the  soul  in  the  body, 
which  is  generally  granted  to  be  essentially  in  every  part  of  the 
body  of  man,  which  is  but  a  little  world,  and  animates  every  mem- 
ber by  its  actual  presence,  though  it  exerts  not  the  same  operation 
in  every  part  ?*»  The  world  is  less  to  the  Creator  than  the  oody  to 
the  soul,  and  needs  more  the  presence  of  God  than  the  body  needs 
the  presence  of  the  soul.  That  glorious  body  of  the  sun  visits  eveiy 
part  of  the  habitable  earth  in  twenty-four  hours  by  its  beams,  which 
Teaches  the  troughs  of  the  lowest  valleys  as  well  as  the  pinnacles  of 
flie  highest  mountains ;  must  we  not  acknowledge  in  the  Creator  of 
this  snii  an  infinite  greater  proportion  of  presence  ?  Is  it  not  as  easy. 
with  the  essence  of  God,  to  overspread  the  whole  body  of  heaven  ana 
earth  as  it  is  for  the  sun  to  pierce  and  diffuse  itself  through  the 
whole  air,  between  it  and  the  earth,  and  send  up  its  light  also  as  fiu* 
to  the  r^ons  above  ?  Do  we  not  see  something  like  it  in  sounds 
and  voices  ?  Is  not  the  same  sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  any  other 
musical  instrument,  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  a  blast,  in  several 
places  within  such  a  compass  at  the  same  time?  Doth  not  every 
ear  that  hears  it  receive  alike  the  whole  sound  of  it?  And  fragrant 
odors,  scented  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  the  organ  proper  for  smelling  takes  in  the  same  in  every 
person  within  the  compass  of  it  How  fiur  is  the  noise  of  thunder 
neard  alike  to  eveiy  ear  in  places  something  distant  from  one  another  1 
And  do  we  daily  nnd  sucn  a  manner  of  presence  in  those  things  of 
» low  a  concern,  and  not  imagine  a  kind  of  presence  of  Gxxi  greater 
thaai  all  those  ?  Is  the  sound  of  thunder,  the  voice  of  God  as  it  is 
called,  everywhere  in  such  a  compass 7  and  shall  not  the  essence  of 
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an  infinite  God  be  much  more  everywhere  ?  Those  that  would  con- 
fine the  essence  of  God  only  to  heaven,  and  exclude  it  fix)m  the 
earth,  run  into  great  inconveniences.  It  mav  be  demanded  whether 
he  be  in  one  part  of  the  heavens  or  in  the  whole  vast  body  of  them. 
If  in  one  part  of  them,  his  essence  is  bounded ;  if  he  moves  from  that 
part  he  is  mutable,  for  he  changes  a  place  wherein  he  was,  for  another 
wherein  he  was  not.  If  he  be  always  fixed  in  one  part  of  the 
heavens,  such  a  notion  would  render  him  Uttle  better  than  a  living 
statue.'^  K  he  be  in  the  whole  heaven,  why  cannot  his  essence  pos- 
sess a  greater  space  than  the  whole  heavens,  which  are  so  vast  ? 
How  comes  he  to  be  confined  within  the  compass  of  that,  since  the 
whole  heaven  compasseth  the  earth  ?  K  he  be  in  the  whole  heaven 
he  is  in  places  farther  distant  one  from  another  than  any  part  of  the 
earth  can  be  from  the  heavens ;  since  the  earth  is  like  a  centre  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle,  it  must  be  nearer  to  every  part  of  the  circle 
than  some  parts  of  the  circle  can  be  to  one  another.  If,  therefore, 
his  essence  possesses  the  whole  heavens,  no  reason  can  be  rendered 
why  he  doth  not  also  possess  the  earth,  since  also  the  earth  is  but  a 
little  point  in  comparison  of  the  vastness  of  the  heavens:  if,  there- 
fore, he  be  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  why  not  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  ?  The  &;npture  is  plain  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7-9i  "  Whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  fly  from  tny  presence  ?  If 
I  ascend  up  to  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  be- 
hold thou  art  there ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me, 
and  thy  right  hand  shall  uphold  me."  If  he  be  in  heaven,  earth, 
hell,  sea,  he  fiUs  all  places  with  his  presence.  His  presence  is  here 
asserted  in  places  the  most  distant  fiT)m  one  another.  All  the  places 
then  between  heaven  and  earth  are  possessed  by  his  presence.  It  is 
not  meant  of  his  knowledge,  for  that  the  Psalmist  had  spoken  of  be- 
fore (ver.  2,  S\  "Thou  understandest  my  thoughts  amr  oflF;  thou 
art  acquaintea  with  all  my  ways :"  besides,  "  thou  art  there ;"  not 
thy  wisdom  or  knowledge,  but  thou,  thy  essence,  not  only  thy  virtue 
For,  having  before  spoken  of  his  omniscience,  he  proves  that  such 
knowledge  could  not  be  in  God,  unless  he  were  present  in  his  essence 
in  all  ph^es,  so  as  to  be  excluded  from  none.  He  fills  the  depths  of 
hell,  the  extension  of  the  earth,  and  the  heights  of  the  heavena 
When  the  Scripture  mentions  the  power  of  God  only,  it  expresseth 
it  by  hand  or  arm ;  but  when  it  mentions  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
dotn  not  intend  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  it  signifies  the 
nature  and  essence  of  God.  And  so  here,  when  he  saith,  "  Whither 
ahall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?"  he  adds,  exegetically,  "  Whither  shall 
I  fly  from  thy  presence  ?"  or  (Heb.)  "  face :"  and  the  &ce  of  God  in 
Scripture  signifies  the  essence  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20,  23) ;  "  Thou 
canst  not  see  my  face,"  and  "  My  fiice  shall  not  be  seen."  The  effects 
of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  providence  are  seen,  which  are  his  back 
parts,  but  not  his  face.  The  effects  of  his  power  and  wisdom  are 
seen  in  the  world,  but  his  essence  is  invisible ;  and  this  the  Psalmist 
el^antly  expresseth.  Had  I  wings  endued  with  as  much  quickness 
a0  me  first  dawuings  of  the  morning  light,  or  the  first  darts  of  any 
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earn  that  spreads  itself  through  the  hemisphere,  and  passeth 
f  miles  in  as  short  a  space  as  I  can  think  a  thought,  I  should 
thy  presence  in  all  places  before  me,  and  could  not  fly  out  of 
ttfinite  compass  of  tny  essence. 

*•  He  is  essentially  present  with  all  creatures."  If  ho  be  in  all 
s,  it  follows  that  he  is  with  all  creatures  in  those  places ;  as  he 
heaven,  so  he  is  with  all  angels ;  as  he  is  in  hell,  so  he  is  with 
jvils :  as  he  is  in  the  earth  and  sea,  he  is  with  all  creatures  in- 
ing  those  elements ;  as  his  essential  presence  was  the  ground  of 
jst  being  of  things  by  creation,  so  it  is  the  groimd  of  the  con- 
d  being  of  things  by  conservation ;  as  his  essential  presence 
iie  original,  so  it  is  the  support  of  the  existence  of  all  the  crea- 
.  What  are  all  those  magnificent  expressions  of  his  creative 
e,  but  testimonies  of  his  essential  presence  at  the  laying  the 
iation  of  the  world  (Isa.  xl.  12),  **  when  he  measured  the  waters 
le  hollow  of  his  hand,  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and 
>rehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
itains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance?"  He  sets  forth  the 
r  and  majesty  of  God  in  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
3,  and  every  expression  testifies  his  presence  Avith  them.  The 
rs  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  at  first  were  no  more 
a  drop  in  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  which  in  every  part  is 
led  by  his  hand ;  and  thus  he  is  equally  present  with  the  black- 
jvils,  as  well  as  the  brightest  angels ;  with  the  lowest  dust,  as 
as  with  the  most  sparkling  sun.  He  is  equally  present  with  the 
led  and  the  blessed,  as  he  is  an  infinite  Being,  but  not  in  regard 
3  goodness  and  grace.  He  is  equally  present  with  the  good  and 
ad,  with  the  scofl&ng  Athenians,  as  well  as  the  believing  apostles, 
rard  of  his  essence,  but  not  in  regard  of  the  breathing  of  his 
e  virtues  upon  them  to  make  them  like  himself  (Acts  xvii.  27). 
is  not  far  from  everv  one  of  us ;  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
lave  our  being."  The  apostle  includes  all ;  he  tells  them  they 
d  seek  the  Lord;  the  Lord  that  they  were  to  seek,  is  God  essen- 
considered.  We  are,  indeed,  to  seek  the  perfections  of  God, 
flitter  in  his  works,  but  to  the  end  that  they  shoidd  direct  us  to 
eeking  of  God  himself  in  his  own  nature  and  essence  ;^  and, 
fore,  what  follows,  "  In  him  we  live,"  is  to  be  understood,  not 
I  power  and  goodness,  perfections  of  his  nature,  distinguished 
ding  to  our  manner  of  conception  from  his  essence,  but  of  the 
tial  presence  of  God  with  his  creatures.  If  he  had  meant  it  of 
ficacy  in  preserving  us,  it  had  not  been  anv  proof  of  his  near- 
to  us.  Wno  would  go  about  to  prove  the  body  or  substance  of 
on  to  be  near  us  because  it  doth  warm  and  enlighten  us,  when 
ense  evidenceth  the  distance  of  it  ?  We  live  in  the  beams  of 
nm,  but  we  cannot  be  said  to  live  in  the  sun,  which  is  so  far 
It  fix)m  us.  The  expression  seems  to  be  more  emphatical  than 
»nd  any  less  than  his  essential  presence ;  but  we  live  in  him 
nly  as  the  efficient  cause  of  our  life,  but  as  the  foimdation  sus- 
ig  our  lives  and  motions,  as  if  he  were  like  air,  diffused  roimd 
;  us ;  and  we  move  in  him,  as  Austin  saith,  as  a  sponge  in  the 
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sea,  not  containing  him,  but  being  contained  hj  him.  He  compafl8> 
eth  all,  is  encompassed  by  none ;  he  fills  all,  is  compreh^idea  by 
none.  The  Creator  contains  the  world,  the  world  contains  not  the 
Creator ;  as  the  hollow  of  the  hand  contains  the  water,  the  water  in 
the  hollow  of  the  hand  contains  not  the  hand ;  and  therefore  some 
have  chose  to  say,  rather,  that  the  world  is  in  God,  it  lives  and  moves 
in  him,  than  that  God  is  in  the  world.  K  all  things  thus  live  and 
move  in  him,  then  he  is  present  with  everything  that  hath  life  and 
motion ;  and  as  lon^  as  the  devils  and  damned  have  life,  and  motion, 
and  being,  so  long  is  he  with  them ;  for  whatsoever  lives  and  moves, 
lives  and  moves  in  him.     This  essential  presence  is, 

(1)  Without  any  mixture.  I  fill  heaven  and  earth;  not,  I  am 
mixed  with  heaven  and  earth :  his  essence  is  not  mixed  with  the 
creatures ;  it  remains  entire  in  itself.  The  sponge  retains  the  nature 
of  a  sponge,  though  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  moving  in  it;  and 
the  sea  still  retains  its  own  nature.  God  is  most  simple ;  his  essence 
therefore  is  not  mixed,  with  anything.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  pres- 
ent with  the  air,  but  not  mixed  with  it ;  it  remains  light,  and  the  air 
remains  air ;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  diffused  through  all  the  hemis- 
phere, it  pierceth  all  transparent  bodies,  it  seems  to  mix  itself  with 
all  things,  yet  remains  unmixed  and  imdivided ;  the  light  remains 
light,  and  the  air  remains  air ;  the  air  is  not  light,  though  it  be  en- 
lightened. Or,  take  this  similitude :  When  many  candles  are  lighted 
up  in  a  room,  the  light  is  all  together,  yet  not  mixed  with  one  an- 
other ;  every  candle  hath  a  particular  light  belonging  to  it,  which 
may  be  separated  in  a  moment,  by  removing  one  candle  firom  another; 
but  if  they  were  mixed,  they  could  not  be  separated,  at  least  so 
easily.  God  is  not  formally  one  with  the  world,  or  with  any  creature 
in  the  world  bv  his  presence  in  it;  nor  can  any  creatiure  in  the 
world,  no,  not  tne  soul  of  man,  or  an  angel,  come  to  be  essentiidly 
one  with  God,  though  God  be  essentially  present  with  it 

(2.)  The  essential  presence  is  without  any  division  of  himsel£  "I 
fill  heaven  and  earth,"  not  part  in  heaven,  and  part  in  earth ;  I  fill 
one  as  well  as  the  other :  one  part  of  his  essence  is  not  in  one  place, 
and  another  part  of  his  essence  in  another  place,  he  would  then  be 
changeable;  for  that  part  of  his  essence  which  were  now  in  this 
place,  he  might  alter  it  to  another,  and  place  that  part  of  his  essence 
which  were  m  another  place  to  this ;  but  he  is  undivided  everywhere. 
As  his  eternity  is  one  indivisible  point,  though  in  our  conception  we 
divide  it  into  past,  present,  and  to  come,  so  the  whole  world  is  as  a 

Soint  to  him,  in  regard  of  place,  as  before  was  said ;  it  is  as  a  small 
ust,  and  grain  of  dust :  it  is  impossible  that  one  part  of  his  essence 
can  be  separated  from  another,  for  he  is  not  a  body,  to  have  one  part 
separable  from  another.  The  light  of  the  sun  cannot  be  cut  mto 
parts,  it  cannot  be  shut  into  any  place  and  kept  there,  it  is  entire  in 
everv  place.  Shall  not  God,  who  gives  the  light  that  power,  be 
mucn  more  present  himself?  Whatsoever  hath  parts  is  finite,  but 
Ood  is  infinite,  therefore  hath  no  parts  of  his  essence.  Besides,  if 
there  were  such  a  division  of  his  being,  he  would  not  be  the  most 
shnple  and  uncompounded  being,  but  would  be  made  up  of  vaiioitt 
parts ;  he  would  not  be  a  Spirit,  for  parts  are  evidences  of  compoai* 
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tion ;  and  it  could  not  be  said  that  God  is  here  or  there,  but  only  a 
part  of -Gtod  here,  and  a  part  of  God  there.  But  he  fills  heaven  and 
earth ;  he  is  as  much  a  GTod  in  the  earth  beneath  as  in  heaven  above 
(Dent  iv.  39) ;  entirely  in  all  places,  not  by  scraps  and  fragments  of 
nis  essence. 

(3.^  This  essential  presence  is  not  by  multiplication.  For  that 
whicn  is  infinite  cannot  multiply  itself  or  make  itself  more  or  greater 
than  it  was. 

(4.)  This  essential  presence  is  not  by  extension  or  diffusion,  as  a 
piece  of  gold  may  be  beaten  out  to  cover  a  large  compass  of  ground; 
no,  if  God  should  create  millions  of  worlds  he  would  be  in  them  all, 
not  by  stretching  out  his  being,  but  by  the  infiniteness  of  his  being ; 
not  by  a  new  growth  of  his  being,  but  by  the  same  essence  he  had 
from  eternity :  upon  the  same  reasons  mentioned  before,  his  sim* 
plicity  and  indivisibility. 

(5.)  But  totally.  There  is  no  space,  not  the  least,  wherein  God  is 
not  wholly,  according  to  his  essence,  and  wherein  his  whole  substance 
doth  not  exist ;  not  a  part  of  heaven  can  be  designed  wherein  the 
Creator  is  not  wholly ;  as  he  is  in  one  part  of  heaven,  he  is  in  every 
part  of  heaven.  Some  kind  of  resemblance  we  may  have  from  the 
water  of  the  sea,  which  fills  the  great  space  of  the  world,  and  is  dif- 
fosed  through  all ;  yet  the  essence  of  water  is  in  every  drop  of  water 
in  the  sea,  as  mucn  as  the  whole ;  and  the  same  quality  of  water, 
though  it  comes  short  in  quantity ;  and  why  shall  we  not  allow  God 
a  nobler  way  of  presence  without  diffusion,  as  is  in  that  ?  or  take 
this  resemblance ;  since  God  likens  himself  tp  light  in  the  Scripture, 
'  "  he  covereth  himself  with  light."®  A  crystal  ^obe  hung  up  m  the 
air  hath  light  all  about  it,  all  within  it,  every  part  is  pierced  by  it, 
wherever  you  see  the  crystal  you  see  the  light;  the  light  in  one  part 
of  the  crystal  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  light  in  the  other 
part ;  and  the  whole  essence  of  light  is  in  every  part ;  and  shall  not 
Qod  be  as  much  present  with  his  creatures,  as  one  creature  can  be 
with  another?^  God  is  totally  everywhere  by  his  own  simple  sub- 
stance. 

Prop.  IV.  God  is  present  beyond  the  world.  He  is  within  and 
above  all  places,  though  places  should  be  infinite  in  niunber;  as  he 
was  before  and  beyond  all  time,  so  he  is  above  and  beyond  all  place; 
being  firom  eternity  before  any  real  time,  he  must  also  be  without  as 
well  as  within  any  real  space;  if  God  were  only  confined  to  the 
world,  he  would  be  no  more  infinite  in  his  essence  than  the  world  is 
in  Quantity ;  as  a  moment  cannot  be  conceived  from  eternity,  wherein 
Goa  was  not  in  being,  so  a  space  cannot  be  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  man,  wherein  God  is  not  present ;  he  is  not  contained  in  the  world 
nor  in  the  heavens  (1  Kings  viii.  27).  "  But  will  God  indeed  dwell 
on  the  earth?  Behold,  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee." 
Solomon  wonders  that  God  should  appoint  a  temple  to  be  erected  to 
him  upon  the  earth,  when  he  is  not  contained  in  the  vast  circuit  of 
^e  heavens ;  his  essence  is  not  straitened  in  the  limits  of  any  created 
work ;  he  is  not  contained  in  the  heavens,  t.  e.  in  the  manner  that  he 
is  tiiere;  but  he  is  there  in  his  essence,  and  therefore  cannot  be  con-. 
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tained  there  in  his  essence.  If  it  should  be  meant  only  of  his  power 
and  providence,  it  would  conclude  also  for  his  essence ;  if  his  power 
and  providence  were  infinite,  his  essence  must  be  so  tod ;  for  the  in- 
finiteness  of  his  essence  is  the  ground  of  the  infiniteness  of  his  power. 
It  can  never  enter  into  any  thought,  that  a  finite  essence  can  have 
an  infinite  power,  and  that  an  infinite  power  can  be  without  an  infi- 
nite essence ;  it  cannot  be  meant  of  his  providence,  as  if  Solomon 
should  say,  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thy  providence ; 
for  naming  the  heaven  of  heavens,  that  which  enciroies  and  bounds 
the  other  parts  of  the  world,  he  could  not  suppose  a  providence  to 
be  exercised  where  there  was  no  object  to  exercise  it  about ;  as  no 
creature  is  mentioned  to  be  beyond  the  uttermost  heaven,  which  he 
calls  here  the  heaven  of  heavens :  besides,  to  understand  it  of  his 
providence,  doth  not  consist  with  Solomon's  admiration  :  he  wonders 
that  God,  that  hath  so  immense  an  essence,  should  dwell  in  a  temple 
made  with  hands ;  he  could  not  so  much  wonder  at  his  providence 
in  those  things  that  immediately  concern  his  worship.  Solomon 
plainly  asserts  this  of  Godj  That  he  was  so  far  firom  bemg  bounded 
within  the  rich  wall  of  the  temple,  which  with  so  much  cost  he  had 
framed  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  that  the  richer  palace  of  the  heaven 
of  heavens  could  not  contain  him ;  it  is  true,  it  could  not  contain 
his  power  and  wisdom,  because  his  wisdom  could  contrive  other  kind 
of  worlds,  and  his  power  erect  them.  But  doth  the  meaning  of  that 
wise  king  reach  no  farther  than  this  ?  Will  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  reside  on  the  earth  ?  He  was  too  wise  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion, since  every  object  that  his  eyes  met  with  in  the  world  resolved 
him,  that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  and 
glittered  in  everything  he  nad  created ;  and  reason  would  assure 
nim  that  the  power  that  had  framed  this  world,  was  able  to  frame 
any  more;  but  Solomon,  considering  the  immensity  of  God's  essence, 
wonders  that  God  should  order  a  house  to  be  built  for  him,  as  if  he 
wanted  roofs  and  coverings,  and  habitation,  as  bodily  creatures  do. 
WiU  God  indeed  dwell  in  a  temple,  who  hath  an  essence  so  inmiense 
as  not  to  be  contained  in  the  neaven  of  heavens  ?  It  is  not  the 
heaven  of  heavens  that  can  contain  him,  his  substance.  Here  he 
asserts  the  immensity  of  his  essence,  and  his  presence  not  onlv  in 
the  heaven,  but  beyond  the  heavens ;  he  that  is  not  containea  in 
the  heavens,  as  a  man  is  in  a  chamber,  is  without,  and  above,  and 
beyond  the  heavens ;  it  is  not  said,  they  do  not  contain  him,  but  it 
is  impossible  they  should  contain  him ;  they  cannot  contain  him.  It 
is  impossible,  then,  but  that  he  should  be  above  them ;  he  that  is 
without  the  compass  of  the  world,  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
the  world,  as  his  power  is  not  limited  by  the  things  he  hath  made, 
but  can  create  innumerable  worlds,  so  can  his  essence  be  in  innume- 
rable spaces ;  for  as  he  hath  power  enough  to  make  more  worlds,  so 
he  hatn  essence  enough  to  nil  them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  what  he  hath  already  created ;  innumerable  worlds  cannot 
be  a  sufficient  place  to  contain  God ;  he  can  only  be  a  sufficient  place 
to  himself ;?  He  that  was  before  the  world,  and  place,  and  all  things^ 
was  to  himself  a  world,  a  place,  and  everything:^  He  is  really  out 
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of  the  world  in  himselj^  as  he  was  in  himself  before  the  creation  of 
the  world :  as  because  God  was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
we  conclude  his  eternity ;  so  because  he  is  without  the  bounds  of  the 
world,  we  conclude  his  unmensity,  and  fix)ni  thence  his  omnipresence. 
The  world  cannot  be  said  to  contain  him,  since  it  was  created  by 
him ;  it  cannot  contain  him  now,  who  was  contained  by  nothing  be- 
fore the  world  was :  as  there  was  no  place  to  contain  him  before  the 
world  was,  there  can  be  no  place  to  contain  him  since  the  world  was, 
God  might  create  more  worlds,  circular  and  round  as  this,  and  those 
could  not  be  so  contiguous,  but  some  spaces  would  be  left  between ; 
as,  take  three  round  balls,  lay  them  as  close  as  you  can  to  one  an- 
other, there  will  be  some  spaces  between  ;  none  would  say  but  God 
would  be  in  these  spaces,  as  well  as  in  the  world  he  had  created, 
though  there  were  nothing  real  and  positive  in  those  spaces :  why 
should  we  then  exclude  God  from  those  imaginary  spaces  without 
the  world  ?  God  might  also  create  many  worlds,  and  separate  them 
by  distances,  that  they  might  not  touch  one  another,  but  be  at  a  great 
distance  from  one  another ;  and  would  not  God  fill  them  as  well  as  he 
doth  this  ?  if  so,  he  must  also  fill  the  spaces  between  them ;  for  if  he 
were  in  all  those  worlds,  and  not  in  the  spaces  between  those  worlds, 
his  essence  would  be  divided ;  there  would  be  gaps  in  it,  his  essence 
would  be  cut  into  parts,  and  the  distance  between  every  part  of  hia 
essence,  would  be  as  great  as  the  space  between  each  world.  The 
essence  of  God  may  be  conceived  then  well  enough  to  be  in  all  thoso 
infinite  spaces  where  he  can  erect  new  worlds. 

I  shall  give  one  place  more  to  prove  both  these  propositions,  viz. 
that  God  is  essentially  in  every  part  of  the  worla,  and  essentially 
above  ours  without  the  world  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1) :  "  The  heaven  is  my 
throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool."  He  is  essentially  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  he  is  in  heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
man  is  upon  his  throne  and  his  footstool.  God  describes  himself  in 
a  human  shape,  accommodated  to  our  capacity ;  as  if  he  had  his 
head  in  heaven,  and  his  feet  on  earth.  Doth  not  his  essence  then, 
fin  aU  intermediate  spaces  between  heaven  and  earth?  As  when  the 
head  of  a  man  is  in  the  upper  part  of  a  room,  and  his  feet  upon  the 
floor,  his  body  fills  up  the  space  between  the  head  and  his  feet :  this 
is  meant  of  the  essence  of  God ;  it  is  a  similitude  drawn  from  kings 
sitting  upon  the  throne,  and  not  their  power  and  authority,  but  the 
feet  of  their  persons  are  supported  by  the  footstool ;  so  here  it  is  not 
meant  only  of  the  perfections  of  God,  but  the  essence  of  God.  Be- 
sides, God  seems  to  tax  them  with  an  erroneous  conceit  they  had, 
as  though  his  essence  were  in  the  temple,  and  not  in  any  part  of 
the  worla ;  therefore  God  makes  an  opposition  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  temple :  "  Where  is  the  house  that  you  buUt  unto 
me  ?  and  where  is  tne  place  of  my  rest  ?"  Had  he  understood  it  only 
of  his  providence,  it  had  not  been  anything  against  their  mistake ;  for 
they  granted  his  providence  to  be  not  only  in  the  temple,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  worla  "  Where  is  the  house  that  you  build  to  me ;"  to 
Me,  not  to  my  power  or  providence,  but  think  to  include  Me  within 
those  walls.  Again,  it  shows  God  to  be  above  the  heavens,  if  the 
heavens  be  his  throne ;  he  sits  upon  them,  and  is  above  them,  as 
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kings  are  above  the  thrones  on  which  they  sit  So  it  cannot  be 
meant  of  his  providence,  because  no  creature  being  without  the 
sphere  of  the  heavens,  there  is  nothing  of  the  power  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God  visible  there,  for  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  employ 
his  providence  about ;  for  providence  supposeth  a  creature  in  actual 
being;  it  must  be  therefore  meant  of  his  essence,  which  is  above  the 
world  and  in  the  world.  And  the  like  proof  you  mav  see  (Job.  xL 
7,  8),  "  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  r  deeper  than 
hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  the  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the 
earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea."  Where  he  intends  the  unsearcha- 
bleness  of  God's  wisdom,  but  proves  it  by  the  infiniteness  of  his  es- 
sence, (Heb.)  "  he  is  the  height  of  the  heavens,"  he  is  the  top  of  all 
the  heavens ;  so  that,  when  you  have  begun  at  the  lowest  part,  and 
traced  him  through  all  the  creatures,  you  will  find  his  essence  filling 
all  the  creatures,  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  world,  and  infinitely  be- 
yond it. 

Prop.  V.  This  is  the  property  of  God,  incommunicable  to  any 
creature.  As  no  creature  can  be  eternal  and  immutable,  so  no  crea- 
ture can  be  immense,  because  it  cannot  be  infinite ;  nothing  can  be 
of  an  infinite  nature,  and  therefore  nothing  of  an  immense  presence 
but  Gt)d.  It  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
though  in  union  with  the  Divine ;»  some  indeed  argue,  that  Christ  in 
regard  of  his  human  nature  is  everywhere,  because  he  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  the  right  hand  of  God  is  everywhere.  His 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  signifies  his  exaltation,  and  cannot 
with  anv  reason,  be  extended  to  such  a  kind  of  arguing.  "  The 
hearts  of  kings  are  in  the  hand  of  God ;"  are  the  hearts  of  kings 
everywhere,  because  God's  hand  is  everywhere  ?  The  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God ;  is  tne  soul,  therefore,  of  everj- 
righteous  man  everywhere  in  the  world  ?  The  right  hand  of  God 
is  from  eternity ;  is  the  humanity  of  Christ,  therefore,  from  eternity, 
because  it  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God?  The  right  hand  of  God 
made  the  world ;  did  the  humanity  of  Christ,  therefore,  make  heaven 
and  earth  ?  the  humanity  of  Christ  must  then  be  confoxmded  with 
his  divinity ;  be  the  same  with  it,  not  imited  to  it.  All  creatures 
are  distinct  from  their  Creator,  and  cannot  inherit  the  properties  es- 
sential to  his  nature,  as  eternity,  immensity,  immutability,  omnipres- 
ence, omniscience ;  no  an^el,  no  soul,  no  creature  can  be  in  all  places 
at  once ;  before  they  can  oe  so  they  must  be  immense,  and  so  must 
cease  to  be  creatures,  and  commence  God ;  this  is  impossible. 

n.  Reasons  to  prove  God's  essential  presence.  Beason  L  Because 
he  is  infinite.  As  he  is  infinite,  he  is  everywhere ;  as  he  is  simple, 
his  whole  essence  is  everywhere :  for,  in  regard  of  his  infiniteness, 
he  hath  no  bounds ;  in  regard  of  his  simplicity,  he  hath  no  parts : 
and,  therefore,  those  that  deny  God's  omnipresence,  though  they 
pretend  to  own  him  infinite,  must  really  conceive  him  finite. 

1.  God  is  infinite  in  his  perfections.  None  can  set  bounds  to  ter- 
minate the  greatness  and  excellency  of  God  (Ps.  cxlv.  8):  "His 
greatness  is  unsearchable,"  Sept  ot'x  Un  nigag,  there  is  no  end,  no 
Oxnitation.     What  hath  no  end  is  infinite ;  his  power  is  infinite  (Job 
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T.  9) :  ^  which  doth  mat  things  and  unsearchable ;" — ^oo  end  of  those 
things  he  is  able  to  do.  His  wisdom  infinite  (Ps.  cxlvii.  6) ;  he  under- 
stands all  things  past,  present,  and  to  come;  what  is  sdready  made, 
what  is  possible  to  be  made.  His  duration  infinite  (Job  xxxyi.  28): 
"The  number  of  his  years  cannot  be  searched  out,"  iiniQuyioc.  To 
make  a  finite  thing  oi  nothing  is  an  argument  of  an  infinite  virtue. 
Infinite  power  can  only  extract  something  out  of  the  barren  womb 
of  nothing ;  but  all  things  were  drawn  forth  by  the  word  of  God,  the 
heavens,  and  all  the  host  of  them ;  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  rich 
embellishments  of  the  world,  appeared  in  being  "  at  the  breath  of  his 
mouth"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  The  author,  therefore,  must  be  infinite; 
and  since  nothing  is  the  cause  of  God,  or  of  any  perfection  in  him,— ^ 
since  he  derives  not  his  being,  or  the  least  spark  of  his  glorious  na- 
ture, fix)m  anything  without  him,— he  cannot  be  limited  in  any  part 
of  his  nature  by  anything  without  him ;  and,  indeed,  the  infiniteneai 
of  his  power  and  his  other  perfections  is  asserted  by  the  prophet, 
when  he  tells  us  that  "the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  Ducket,  or  the 
dust  of  the  balance,  and  less  than  nothing  and  vanity"  (Isa.  xL  16, 17), 
they  are  all  so  in  regard  of  his  power,  wisdom,  &c.  Conceive  what 
a  little  thing  a  grain  of  dust  or  sand  is  to  all  the  dust  that  may  be 
made  by  the  rubbish  of  a  house :  what  a  little  thing  the  heap  oi  the 
rubbish  of  a  house  is  to  the  vast  heap  of  the  rubbish  of  a  whole  city, 
such  an  one  as  London;  how  little  that,  also,  would  be  to  the  dust 
of  a  whole  empil'e ;  how  inconsiderable  that,  also,  to  the  dust  of  one 
quarter  of  the  world,  Europe  or  Asia ;  how  much  less  that,  still,  to 
the  dust  of  the  whole  world  I  The  whole  world  is  composed  of  an 
unconceivable  number  of  atoms,  and  the  sea  of  an  unconceivaUe 
number  of  drops ;  now  what  a  little  grain  of  dust  is  in  comparison 
to  the  dust  of  the  whole  world — a  drop  of  water  from  the  sea,  to  all 
the  drops  remaining  in  the  sea — ^that  is  the  whole  world  to  Qt>d, 
Conceive  it  stUl  less,  a  mere  nothing,  yet  is  it  all  less  than  this  in 
comparison  of  God ;  there  can  be  nothing  more  magnificently  expres- 
sive of  the  infiniteness  of  God  to  a  human  conception,  than  this  ex- 
pression of  God  himself  in  the  prophet.  In  the  perfection  of  a  crea^ 
ture,  something  still  may  be  thought  greater  to  be  added  to  it ;  but 
God  containing  all  perfections  in  himself  formally,  if  they  be  mere 
perfections,  and  eminently,  if  they  be  but  perfections  in  the  creature, 
mixed  with  imperfection,  nothing  can  be  thought  greater,  and  there- 
fore every  one  of  them  is  infinite. 

2.  If  his  perfections  be  infinite,  his  essence  must  be  so.  How  Qod 
can  have  infinite  perfections,  and  a  finite  essence,  is  unconceivable 
by  a  human  or  angelical  understanding ;  an  infinite  power,  an  infinite 
wisdom,  an  infinite  duration,  must  needs  speak  an  infinite  essence ; 
since  the  infiniteness  of  his  attributes  is  grounded  upon  the  infinite- 
ness of  his  essence :  to  own  infinite  perfections  in  a  finite  subject  is 
contradictory.  The  manner  of  acting  by  his  power,  and  knowing 
by  his  wisdom,  cannot  exceed  the  manner  of  being  by  his  essence. 
ffis  perfections  flow  from  his  essence,  and  the  principle  must  be  of 
the  same  rank  with  what  flows  from  it ;  and,  if  we  conceive  his 
esBence  to  be  the  cause  of  his  perfections,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
an  infinite  effect  dionld  arise  from  a  finite  cause :  but,  indeed,  his 
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perfections  are  liis  essence ;  for  though  we  conceive  the  essence  of 
God  as  the  subject,  and  the  attributes  of  God  as  facidties  and  qualities 
in  that  subject,  according  to  our  weak  model,  who  cannot  conceive 
of  an  infinite  God  without  some  manner  of  likeness  to  ourselves — 
who  find  understanding,  and  will,  and  power  in  us  distinct  from  our 
substance ;  yet  truly  and  really  there  is  no  distinction  between  his 
essence  and  attributes ;  one  is  inseparable  from  the  other.  His  power 
and  wisdom  are  his  essence ;  and  therefore  to  maintain  God  infinite 
in  the  one,  and  finite  in  the  other,  is  to  make  a  monstix)us  god,  and 
have  an  imreasonable  notion  of  the  Deity;  for  there  would  be  the 
greatest  disproportion  in  his  nature,  since  there  is  no  greater  dispro- 
portion can  possibly  be  between  one  thing  and  another  than  tnere 
18  between  finite  and  infinite.  God  must  not  only  then  be  com- 
pounded, but  have  parts  of  the  greatest  distance  from  one  another 
in  nature ;  but  God,  being  the  most  simple  being  without  the  least 
composition,  both  miist  be  equally  infinite :  if,  then,  his  essence  be 
not  infinite,  his  power  and  wisdom  cannot  be  infinite,  which  is  both 
against  scripture  and  reason.  Again,  how  should  his  essence  be 
finite,  and  his  perfections  be  infinite,  since  nothing  out  of  himself 
gave  them  either  the  one  or  the  other  ?^  Again,  either  the  essence 
can  be  infinite,  or  it  cannot ;  if  it  cannot,  there  must  be  some  cause 
of  that  impossibility;  that  can  be  nothing  without  liim,  because 
nothing  without  him  can  be  as  powerful  as  himself,  much  less  too 
powerful  for  him ;  nothing  within  him  can  be  an  enemy  to  his  high- 
est perfection ;  since  he  is  necessarily  what  he  is,  he  must  be  neces- 
sarily the  jnost  perfect  being,  and  therefore  necessarily  infinite,  since 
to  be  something  infinitely  is  a  greater  perfection  than  to  be  some- 
thing finitely  :^  if  he  can  be  infinite  he  is  infinite,  otherwise  he  could 
be  greater  than  he  is,  and  so  more  blessed  and  more  perfect  than  he 
ifl,  wliich  is  impossible :  for  being  the  most  perfect  Being,  to  whom 
nothing  can  be  added,  he  must  needs  be  infinite. 

8.  I^  therefore,  God  have  an  infinite  essence,  he  hath  an  infinite 
presence.  An  infinite  essence  cannot  be  contained  in  a  finite  place, 
as  those  things  which  are  finite  have  a  bounded  space  wherein  they 
are ;  so  that  which  is  infinite  hath  an  unbounded  space ;  for,  as  finite- 
ness  speaks  limitedness,  so  infiniteness  speaks  unooimdedness ;  and 
if  we  grant  to  God  an  infinite  duration,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
knowledging an  infinite  presence :  indeed,  the  infiniteness  of  God  is 
a  property  belonging  to  him  in  regard  of  time  and  place ;  he  is 
bounded  by  no  place,  and  limited  to  no  time.  Again,  infinite  essence 
may  as  well  be  everywhere,  as  infinite  power  reaches  everything; 
it  may  as  well  be  present  with  every  being,  as  infinite  power  in  its 
working  may  be  present  with  nothing  to  brmg  it  into  being.  Where 
Qod  works  by  his  power,  he  is  present  in  his  essence ;  because  his 
power  and  his  essence  cannot  be  separated ;  and  therefore  his  power, 
wisdom.,  goodness,  cannot  be  anywhere  where  his  essence  is  not: 
his  essence  cannot  be  severed  from  his  power,  nor  his  power  from 
hiB  essence ;  for  the  power  of  God  is  nothing  but  God  acting,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God  nothing  but  God  knowing.   As  the  power  of  God 
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is  always,  so  is  his  essence— as  the  power  of  God  is  eveiywheie,  so 
is  his  essence :  whatsoever  God  is,  he  is  alway,  and  everywhere.  To 
confine  him  to  a  place,  is  to  measure  his  essence ;  as  to  confine  his 
actions,  is  to  limit  his  power ;  his  essence  being  no  less  infinite  than 
his  power  and  his  wisaom,  can  be  no  more  bounded  than  his  power 
and  wisdom ;  but  they  are  not  separable  from  his  essence,  yea,  they 
are  his  essence.  If  Uod  did  not  fill  the  whole  world,  he  would  be 
determined  to  some  place,  and  excluded  from  others ;  and  so  his 
substance  would  have  bounds  and  limits,  and  then. something  might 
be  conceived  greater  than  God ;  for  we  may  conceive  that  a  creature 
may  be  made  by  God  of  so  vast  a  greatness  as  to  fill  the  whole  world, 
for  the  power  of  God  is  able  to  make  a  body  that  should  take  up  the 
whole  space  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  reach  to  every  comer 
of  it.  but  nothing  can  be  conceived  by  any  creature  greater  than 
God ;  he  exceeds  all  things,  and  is  exceeded  by  none.  God,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  included  in  heaven,  nor  included  in  the  earth ;  can- 
not be  contained  in  either  of  them ;  for,  if  we  should  imagine  them 
vaster  than  they  are,  yet  still  they  would  be  finite ;  and  if  his  essence 
were  contained  in  them,  it  could  be  no  more  infinite  than  the  world 
which  contains  it,  as  water  is  not  of  a  larger  compass  than  the  vessel 
which  contains  it.  If  the  essence  of  God  were  limited,  either  in  the 
heavens  or  earth,  it  must  needs  be  finite,  as  the  heaven  and  earth 
are;  but  there  is  no  proportion  between  finite  and  infinite;  God, 
therefore,  cannot  be  contained  in  them.  If  there  were  an  infinite 
body,  that  must  be  everywhere ;  certainly,  then,  an  infinite  Spirit 
must  be  everywhere ;  unless  we  will  account  him  finite,  we  can  ren- 
der no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  in  one  creature  as  well  as  in 
another.  K  he  be  in  heaven,  which  is  his  creature,  why  can  he  not 
be  in  the  earth,  which  is  as  well  his  creature  as  the  heavens? 

Reason  II.  Because  of  the  continual  operation  of  God  in  the  world. 
This  was  one  reason  which  made  the  heathen  believe  that  there  was 
an  infinite  Spirit  in  the  vast  body  of  the  world,  acting  in  everything, 
and  producing  those  admirable  motions  which  we  see  everywnere  in 
nature :  that  cause  which  acts  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  is  also  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  present  with  its  effects. 

God  preserves  all,  and  therefore  is  in  all ;  the  apostle  thought  it  a 
good  induction  (Acts  xvii.  27),  "  He  is  not  far  from  us,  for  in  him 
we  live."  For  being  as  much  as  because^  shows,  that  from  his  opera- 
tion he  concluded  his  real  presence  with  all :  it  is  not.  His  virtue  is 
not  fer  from  every  one  of  us,  but  He,  his  substance,  himself;  for, 
none  that  acknowledge  a  God  will  deny  the  absence  of  the  virtue 
of  God  from  any  part  of  the  world.  He  works  in  everything,  every- 
thing lives  and  works  in  him ;  therefore  he  is  present  with  all:"»  or 
rather,  if  things  live,  they  are  in  God,  who  gives  them  life.  If  things 
live,  God  is  in  them,  and  gives  them  life ;  if  things  move,  God  is  in 
them,  and  gives  them  motion ;  if  things  have  any  being,  Gx)d  is  in 
them,  and  gives  them  being ;  if  God  withdraws  nimsel^  they  pres- 
ently lose  their  being,  and  therefore  some  have  compared  the  crea- 
ture to  the  impression  of  a  seal  upon  the  water,  that  cannot  be  pre- 
served but  by  the  presence  of  the  seal.    As  his  presence  was  aotoal 
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iritli  what  he  created,  so  his  presence  i&  actual  with  what  he  presenres, 
once  creation  and  preservation  do  so  little  differ;  if  God  creates  thinss 
by  his  essential  presence,  by  the  same  he  supports  them ;  if  his  sub- 
stance cannot  be  disjoined  fix>m  his  preserving  power,  his  power  and 
wisdom  cannot  be  separated  from  his  essence;  where  there  are  the 
marks  of  the  one,  there  is  the  presence  of  the  other ;  for  it  is  by  his 
essence  that  he  is  powerful  and  wise ;  no  man  can  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other  in  a  simple  being ;  God  doth  not  preserve  and 
act  things  by  a  virtue  difPiised  from  him.  It  may  be  demanded 
whether  that  virtue  be  distinct  from  God ;  if  it  be  not,  it  is  then  the 
essence  of  God ;  if  it  be  distinct  it  is  a  creature,  and  then  it  may  be 
asked,  how  that  virtue  which  preserves  other  things,  is  preserved 
itself;  it  must  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  essence  of  God,  or  else 
there  must  be  a  running  in  infinitum:  or  else,»^  is  that  virtue  of  God 
a  substance,  or  not?  Is  it  endued  with  understanding,  or  not?  If 
it  hath  understanding,  how  doth  it  differ  from  Ood  r  If  it  wants 
understanding,  can  any  imagine  that  the  support  of  the  world,  the 
guidance  of  all  creatures,  the  wonders  of  nature,  can  be  wrought, 
preserved,  managed  by  a  virtue  that  hath  nothing  of  understancQng 
m  it?  K  it  be  not  a  substance,  it  can  much  less  be  able  to  produce 
such  excellent  operations  as  the  preserving  all  the  kinds  of  things  in 
the  world,  and  ordering  them  to  perform  such  excellent  ends ;  this 
virtue  is,  therefore,  God  himself — ^the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
God ;  and  therefore,  wheresoever  the  effects  of  these  are  seen  in  the 
world,  God  is  essentially  present:  some  creatures,  indeed,  act  at  a 
distance  hj  a  virtue  diffused.  But  such  a  manner  of  acting  comes 
from  a  limitedness  of  nature,  that  such  a  nature  cannot  be  everywhere 
present  and  extend  its  substance  to  all  parts.  To  act  by  a  virtue, 
speaks  the  subject  finite,  and  it  is  a  part  of  indigence :  kings  act  in 
ineir  kindoms  by  ministers  and  messengers,  because  they  cannot  act 
otherwise ;  but  Grod  being  infinitely  perfect,  works  all  things  in  all 
immediately  (1  Cor.  xiL  6).  Illumination,  sanctification,  grace,  &c^ 
are  the  immediate  works  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  immediate  agents 
are  present  with  what  they  do :  it  is  an  argument  of  the  pieater  per- 
fection of  a  being,  to  know  things  immediately,  which  are  done  in 
several  places,  than  to  know  them  at  the  second  hand  by  instruments ; 
it  is  no  less  a  perfection  to  be  everywhere,  rather  than  to  be  tied  to 
one  place  of  action,  and  to  act  in  other  places  by  instruments,  for 
want  of  a  power  to  act  immediately  itself.  God,  indeed,  acts  by 
means  and  second  causes  in  his  providential  dispensations  in  the 
world,  but  this  is  not  out  of  any  defect  of  power  to  work  all  imme- 
diately himself;  but  he  thereby  acconmiodates  his  way  of  acting  to 
the  nature  of  the  creature,  and  the  order  of  things  which  he  hath  set- 
tled in  the  world.  And  when  he  works  by  means,  he  acts  with  those 
means,  in  those  means,  sustains  their  faculties  and  virtues  in  them, 
concurs  with  them  by  his  power ;  so  that  God's  acting  by  means 
doth  rather  strengthen  his  essential  presence  than  weaken  it,  since 
there  is  a  necessary  dependence  of  the  creatures  upon  the  Creator  in 
their  being  and  acting;  and  what  they  are,  they  are  hj  the  power 
of  God;  what  they  act,  they  act  in  the  power  of  God,  ocaicuiring 
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With  them ;  they  have  their  motioxi  ia  him  as  well  as  iheir  ^..^^  ^ 
and  where  the  power  of  God  is,  his  essence  is,  hecaiifie  they  are 
inseparable;  ana  so  this  omnipresence  ariseth  from  the  simplidtT 
of  the  nature  of  God ;  the  more  vast  anything  is,  the  less  confined. 
All  that  will  acknowledge  God  so  ^reat,  as  to  be  able  to  work  all 
things  by  his  will,  without  an  essential  presence,  cannot  imagine  him 
upon  the  same  reason,  so  little  as  to  be  contained  in,  and  bounded 
by  any  place. 

Season  IIL  Because  of  his  supreme  perfection.  No  perfecticm  is 
wanting  to  God;  but  an  unbounoed  essence  is  a  perfection;  a  limited 
one  is  an  imperfection.  Though  it  be  a  perfection  in  a  man  to  be 
wise,  yet  it  is  an  imperfection  that  his  wisdom  cannot  rule  all  the 
things  that  concern  him ;  though  it  be  a  perfection  to  be  present  in 
a  place  where  his  afiGfurs  lie,  yet  is  it  an  imperfection  that  ne  cannot 
be  present  everywhere  in  the  midst  of  all  his  concerns ;  if  any  man 
could  be  so,  it  would  be  universally  owned  as  a  prime  perfection  in 
him  above  others :  is  that  which  would  be  a  perfection  m  man  to  be 
denied  to  God  ?<>  as  that  which  hath  life  is  more  perfect  than  that 
which  hath  not  life ;  and  that  which  hath  sense  is  more  perfect  than 
that  which  hath  only  life  as  the  plants  have ;  and  what  hath  reason, 
is  more  perfect  than  that  which  hath  only  life  and  sense,  as  the  beasts 
have ;  so  what  is  everywhere,  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  is 
bounded  in  some  narrow  confines :  if  a  power  of  motion  be  more 
excellent  than  to  be  bed-rid,  and  swiftness  in  a  creature  be  a  more 
excellent  endowment  than  to  be  slow  and  snail-like,  then  to  be  every- 
where without  motion,  is  inconceivably  a  greater  excellency  than  to 
be  everywhere  successively  by  motion.  God  sets  forth  his  readiness 
to  help  his  people  and  punish  his  enemies,  or  his  omnipresence,  by 
swiftness,  or  "flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind"  (Ps.  xviiL  10):  the 
wind  is  in  every  part  of  the  air,  where  it  blows ;  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  in  this  or  that  point  of  the  air  where  you  feel  it,  so  as  to 
exclude  it  firom  another  part  of  the  air  where  you  are  notf  it  seems 
to  possess  all  at  once.  K  the  Divine  essence  had  any  bounds  of 
place,  it  would  be  imperfect,  as  well  as  if  it  had  bounds  of  time ; 
where  anything  hath  limitation,  it  hath  some  defect  in  being ;  and 
therefore  if  God  were  confined  or  concluded,  he  would  be  as  good  as 
nothing  in  regard  of  infiniteness.  Whence  should  this  restraint  arise? 
there  is  no  power  above  him  to  restrain  him  to  a  certain  space ;  if 
so,  then  he  would  not  be  God,  but  that  power  which  restrained  him 
would  be  God :  not  from  his  own  nature,  for  the  being  everywhere 
implies  no  contradiction  to  his  nature ;  if  his  own  nature  determined 
him  to  a  certain  place,  then  if  he  removed  from  that  place,  he  would 
act  against  his  nature ;  to  conceive  any  such  thing  of  God  is  highly 
absurd.  It  cannot  be  thought  God  should  voluntarily  impose  any 
such  restraint  or  confinement  upon  himself;  this  would  be  to  deny 
himself  a  perfection  he  might  have ;  if  God  have  not  this  perfection, 
it  is  either  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature ;  or,  because  he 
cannot  have  it ;  or,  because  he  will  not  The  former  cannot  be;  for 
if  he  hath  impressed  upon  air  and  light  a  resemblance  of  his  excel- 
lencyi  to  diffiise  themselves  and  fill  so  vast  a  space,  is  such  an  excel* 
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lency  inconsistent  with  the  Creator  more  than  the  creature  ?  whatso- 
ever perfection  the  creature  hath,  is  eminently  in  GtxL  "  Understand, 
O  ye  brutish  among  the  people:  and  ye  fool^  when  will  you  be  wise? 
He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  he  that  formed  the  eye, 
shall  he  not  see?  he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he 
know  ?"  (Ps.  xciv.  8,  9.)  By  the  same  reason  he  that  hath  given 
such  a  power  to  those  creatures,  air  and  light,  shall  not  he  be  much 
more  filling  all  spaces  of  the  world  ?  It  is  so  clear  a  rule,  that  the 
Psalmist  fixes  a  folly  and  brutishness  upon  those  that  deny  it ;  it  is 
not  therefore  inconsistent  with  his  nature,  it  were  not  then  a  perfec- 
tion but  an  imperfection ;  but  whatsoever  is  an  excellency  in  crea- 
tures, cannot  in  a  way  of  eminency  be  an  imperfection  in  God;  if  it 
be  then  a  perfection,  and  God  want  it,  it  is  because  he  cannot  have 
it;  where,  then,  is  his  power?  How  can  he  be  then  the  foimtain  of 
his  own  Being?  If  he  will  not,  where  is  his  love  to  his  own  nature 
and  glory  ?  since  no  creature  would  deny  that  to  itself  which  it  can 
have,  and  is  an  excellency  to  it;  God,  therefore,  hath  not  only  a 
power  or  fitness  to  be  everywhere,  but  he  is  actually  everywhere. 

Reason  IV.  Because  of  his  immutability.  K  God  did  not  fill  all 
the  spaces  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  only  possess  one,  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  God  hath  a  power  to  move  himself  to  another. 
It  were  absurd  to  fix  God  in  a  part  of  the  heavens,  like  a  star 
in  an  orb,  without  a  power  of  motion  to  another  place.  If  he 
be  therefore  essentially  in  heaven,  may  he  not  be  upon  the  earth  if 
he  please,  and  transfer  his  substance  from  one  place  to  another?  to 
say  he  cannot,  is  to  deny  him  a  perfection  which  he  hath  bestowed 
upon  his  creatures;  the  angels,  his  messengers,  are  sometimes  in 
heaven,  sometimes  on  the  earth ;  the  eagles,  meaner  creatures,  are 
sometiines  in  the  air  out  of  sight,  sometimes  upon  the  earth.  If  he 
doth  move,  therefore,  and  recede  from  one  place  and  settle  in  an- 
other, doth  he  not  declare  himself  mutable  by  changing  places  ? — ^by 
being  where  he  was  not  before,  and  in  not  being  where  he  was  be- 
fore ?  He  would  not  fill  heaven  and  earth  at  once,  but  successively ; 
no  man  can  be  said  to  fill  a  room,  that  moves  from  one  part  of  a 
room  to  another ;  if  therefore  any  in  their  imaginations  stake  God 
to  the  heavens,  they  render  him  less  than  his  creatures ;  if  they 
allow  him  a  power  oi  motion  from  one  place  to  another,  they  conceive 
him  changeable ;  and  in  either  of  them  they  own  him  no  greater  than 
a  finite  and  limited  Being ;  limited  to  heaven,  if  they  fix  him  there ; 
limited  to  that  space  to  which  they  imagine  him  to  move. 

Beason  V.  Because  of  his  omnipotency.  The  Almightineas  of 
God  is  a  notion  settled  in  the  minds  of  all, — ^that  God  can  do  what- 
soever he  pleases,  everything  that  is  not  against  the  purity  of  his 
nature,  and  doth  not  imply  a  contradiction  in  itself;  he  can  there- 
fore create  millions  of  worlds  greater  than  this;  and  millions  of 
heavens  greater  than  this  heaven  he  hath  already  created ;  if  so,  he 
is  then  in  inconceivable  spaces  beyond  this  world,  for  his  essence 
is  not  less  narrower  than  his  power ;  and  his  power  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  a  further  extent  than  his  essence ;  he  cannot  be  excluded 
therefore  from  those  vast  spaces  where  his  power  may  fix  those 
worlds  if  he  please ;  if  'SO,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  fill  this 
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world :  ftnd  there  is  no  reason  to  exclude  God  firom  the  nanow  space 
of  this  woildf  that  is  not  contained  in  infinite  spaces  beyond  the 
world.  God  is  wheresoever  he  hath  a  power  to  act ;  but  he  hath  a 
power  to  act  everywhere  in  the  world,  everywhere  out  of  the  world; 
he  is  therefore  everywhere  in  the  world,  everywhere  out  of  the  world. 
Before  this  world  was  made,  he  had  a  power  to  make  it  in  the  space 
where  now  it  stands ;  was  he  not  then  unlimitedly  where  the  world 
now  is,  before  the  world  received  a  being  by  his  powerful  word  ? 
Why  should  he  not  then  be  in  every  part  of  the  world  now?  Can 
it  be  thought  that  Qod  who  was  immense  before,  should,  after  he 
had  created  the  world,  contract  himself  to  the  limits  of  one  of  his 
creatures,  and  tie  himself  to  a  particular  place  of  his  own  creation, 
and  be  less  after  his  creation  than  he  was  before  ?  This  might  also 
be  prosecuted  by  an  argument  from  his  eternity.  What  is  eternal 
induration,  is  immense  in  essence;  the  same  reason  which  rendera 
him  eternal,  renders  him  immense ;  that  which  proves  him  to  be 
alwavs,  will  prove  him  to  be  everywhere. 

III.  The  tnird  thing  is,  Propositions  for  the  further  clearing  this 
doctrine  from  any  exceptions. 

1.  This  truth  is  not  weakened  by  the  expressions  in  Scripture, 
where  God  is  said  to  dwell  in  heaven  and  in  the  temple. 

(1.)  He  is  indeed  said  to  sit  in  heaven  (Ps.  iL  4),  and  to  dwell  on 
high  (Ps.  cxiii.  5),  but  he  is  nowhere  said  to  dwell  only  in  the 
heavens,  as  confined  to  them.  It  is  the  court  of  his  majestical  pres- 
ence, but  not  the  prison  of  his  essence :  for  when  we  are  told  that 
"the  heaven  is  his  throne,"  we  are  told  with  the  same  breath  that 
the  **  earth  is  his  footstool"  (Isa.  Ixvi  1).  He  dwells  on  high,  in 
regard  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  but  he  is  in  all  places,  m  re- 
gard of  the  diflfusion  of  his  presence.  The  soul  is  essentially  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  it  doth  not  exert  the  same  operations  in  all ; 
the  more  noble  aiscoveries  of  it  are  in  the  head  and  heart  In  the 
head  where  it  exerciseth  the  chiefest  senses  for  the  enriching  the  un- 
derstanding ;  in  the  heart,  where  it  vitally  resides,  and  communicates 
life  and  motion  to  the  r^  of  the  body.  It  doth  not  understand 
with  the  foot  or  toe,  though  it  be  in  all  parts  of  the  body  it  informs; 
and  so  God  may  be  said  to  dwell  in  heaven,  in  regard  of  the  more 
excellent  and  majestic  representations  of  himself  both  to  the  crea- 
tures that  inhabit  the  place,  as  angels  and  blessed  spirits,  and  also  in 
those  marks  of  his  greatness  which  he  hath  planted  before,  those  spirit- 
ual natures  which  have  a  nobler  stamp  of  God  upon  them,  andthoee 
excellent  bodies,  as  sun  and  stars,  wnich,  as  so  many  tapers,  light 
us  to  behold  his  glory  (Ps.  xix.  1),  and  astonish  the  minos  of  men 
when  they  gaze  upon  them.  It  is  his  court,  where  he  hath  the  most 
solemn  worship  from  his  creatures,  all  his  courtiers  attending  there 
with  a  pure  love  and  glowing  zeal.  He  reigns  there  in  a  special 
manner,  without  any  opposition  to  his  government ;  it  is,  therefore, 
called  his  "  holy  dwelling  place"  (2  Chron.  iii.  27).  The  earth  hath 
not  that  title,  since  sin  cast  a  stain  and  a  ruining  curse  upon  it.  The 
earth  is  not  his  throne,  because  his  government  is  opposed:  but 
heaven  is  none  of  Satan's  precinct,  and  the  rule  of  God  is  uncontra- 
dicted by  die  inhabitants  of  it     It  is  from  thence  also  he  h^ 
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S'ven  the  greatest  dificoveriee  of  himsdf ;  thence  lie  sendff  the  an^k 
a  messengerg,  his  Son  upon  Redemption,  hia  Spirit  &r  sanctinca- 
tion.  From  heaven  his  gifts  drop  down  npon  our  heads,  and  his 
grace  upon  our  hearts  (Uames  iil  17).  From  thence  the  chiefest 
blessings  of  earth  descend.  The  motions  of  the  heavens  &tten  the 
earth ;  and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  but  stewards  to  the  earthly  com- 
forts for  man  by  their  influence.  Heaven  is  the  richest,  vastest, 
most  steadfast,  and  majestic  part  of  the  visible  creation.  It  is  there 
where  he  will  at  last  manifest  himself  to  his  people  in  a  ftdl  con- 
junction of  grace  and  glory,  and  be  forever  open  to  his  people  in 
uninterrupted  expressions  of  goodness,  and  discoveries  of  nis  pres- 
ence, as  a  rewara  of  their  labor  and  service ;  and  in  these  respects 
it  may  peculiarly  be  called  his  throne.  And  this  doth  no  more  hin- 
der his  essential  presence  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  than  it  doth  his 
cracious  presence  in  all  the  hearts  of  his  people,  God  is  in  heaven, 
m  regard  of  the  manifestation  of  his  glory ;  in  hell,  by  the  expres- 
sions of  his  justice ;  in  the  earth,  by  the  discoveries  of  his  wisaom, 
powOT,  patience,  and  compassion ;  in  his  people,  by  the  monuments 
of  his  grace ;  and  in  all,  in  regard  of  his  sufetance. 

(2.)  He  is  said  also  to  dwell  in  the  ark  and  temple.  It  is  called 
(Ps.  xxvi.  8)  "  the  habitation  of  his  house,  and  the  place  where  his 
honor  dwells ;"  and  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem  as  in  his  holy  mountain, 
**  The  mountain  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  (Zech.  viiL  3\  in  regard  of 
publishing  his  oracles,  answering  their  prayers,  manircsting  more  of 
nis  goodness  to  the  Israelites,  tlmn  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world ; 
erecting  his  true  worship  among  them,  which  was  not  settled  in  any 
part  of  the  world  besides :  and  his  worship  is  principally  intended 
in  that  psalm.  The  ark  is  the  place  where  his  honor  dwells.  The 
worship  of  God  is  called  the  dory  of  God ;  "  They  changed  the 
glorj^  of  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man"  (Rom.  i 
23),  i  c,  they  changed  the  worship  of  God  into  idolatry ;  and  to  that 
also  doth  the  place  in  Zechariah  refer.  Now,  because  he  is  said  to 
dwell  in  heaven,  is  he  essentially  only  there?  Is  he  not  as  essen- 
tially in  the  temple  and  ark  as  he  is  in  heaven,  since  there  are  as 
high  expressions  of  his  habitation  there  as  of  his  dwelling  in 
heaven  ?  If  he  dwell  only  in  heaven,  how  came  he  to  dwell  in  the 
temple?  both  are  asserted  in  Scripture,  one  as  much  as  the  other. 
If  his  dwelling  in  heaven  did  not  hinder  his  dwelling  in  the  ark, 
it  could  as  little  hinder  the  presence  of  his  essence  on  the  earth.  To 
dwell  in  heaven,  and  in  one  part  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time,  is  all 
one  as  to  dwell  in  all  parts  of  heaven,  and  all  parts  of  earth.  If  he 
were  in  heaven,  and  m  the  ark  and  temple,  it  was  the  same  essence 
in  both,  though  not  the  same  kind  of  manifestation  of  himsel£  If 
bv  his  dwelling  in  heaven  he  meant  his  whole  essence,  why  is  it  not 
also  to  be  meant  by  hiis  dwelling  in  the  ark  ?  It  was  not,  sure,  part 
of  his  essence  that  was  in  heaven,  and  part  of  his  essence  that  was 
on  earlli;  his  essence  would  then  be  divided  ;  and  can  it  be  imagin- 
ed that  he  should  be  in  heaven  and  the  ark  st  the  same  time,  and 
not  in  the  spaees  between?  Could  his  essence  be  split  into  £ra(^ 
ments,  and  a  ^ap  made  in  it,  that  two  distant  emcee  should  be  fillra 
by  him,  and  ali  oetween  be  empty  of  him,  so  tnat  Gbd's  being  and 
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to  dwell  in  heaven,  and  in  the  temple,  is  so  fer  from  impairing  the 
troth  of  this  doctrine,  that  it  more  confirms  and  evidences  it. 

2.  Nor  do  the  expressions  of  God's  coming  to  us,  or  departing 
from  M3^  impair  this  doctrine  of  his  omnipresence.  God  is  said  to 
hide  his  face  from  his  people  (Ps.  x.  1) ;  to  be  far  from  the  wicked ; 
and  the  Gentiles  are  said  to  be  afar  off,  viz.  from  God  (Prov.  xv.  29 ; 
Eph.  ii,  17\  and  upon  the  manifestation  of  Christ  made  iiear.  These 
must  not  DC  understood  of  any  distance  or  nearness  of  his  essence, 
for  that  is  equally  near  to  all  persons  and  things ;  but  of  some  other 
special  way  and  manifestation  of  his  presence.  Thus,  God  is  said  to 
be  in  believers  bv  love,  as  they  are  in  him  (1  John  iv.  15) ;  "  He  that 
abides  in  love,  abides  in  God,  and  God  in  him."  He  that  loves,  is  in 
Ac  thing  beloved ;  and  when  two  love  one  another,  they  are  in  one 
another.  God  is  in  a  righteous  man  by  a  special  grace,  and  far  from 
Ac  wicked  in  regard  of  such  special  works ;  and  God  is  said  to  be 
in  a  place  by  a  special  manifestation,  as  when  he  was  in  the  bush 

JExod.  iii.),  or  manifesting  his  glory  upon  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xxiv. 
6) ;  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  about  Mount  Sinai."  God  is  said 
to  hide  his  face  when  he  withdraws  his  comforting  presence,  disturbs 
the  repose  of  our  hearts,  flasheth  terror  into  our  consciences,  when 
he  puts  men  imder  the  smart  of  the  cross ;  as  though  he  had  ordered 
his  mercy  utterly  to  depart  from  them,  or  when  he  doth  withdraw 
his  special  assisting  providence  from  us  in  our  affairs ;  so  he  depart- 
ed fit)m  Saul,  when  ne  withdrew  his  direction  and  protection  n-om 
him  in  the  concerns  of  his  government  (1  Sam.  XyL  14) ;  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,"  i.  e.  the  spirit  of  government. 
Giod  may  be  far  from  us  in  one  respect,  and  near  to  us  in  another ; 
fiur  from  us  in  regard  of  comfort,  yet  near  to  us  in  regard  of  support, 
when  his  essential  presence  contmues  the  same :  this  is  a  necessary 
oonseauent  upon  the  infiniteness  of  God,  the  other  is  an  act  of  the 
will  of  God ;  so  he  was  said  to  forsake  Christ,  in  regard  of  his  ob- 
scuring his  glory  from  his  human  nature,  and  inflicting  his  wrath, 
^ugb  he  was  near  to  him  in  regard  of  his  grace,  and  preserved  him 
from  contracting  any  spot  in  his  sufferings.  We  do  not  say  the  sun 
is  departed  out  of  the  heavens  when  it  is  Demisted ;  it  remains  in  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens,  passes  on  its  course,  though  its  beams  do 
not  reach  us  by  reason  of  the  bar  between  us  and  it.  The  soul  is  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  in  regard  of  its  substance,  and  constantly  in 
it,  though  it  doth  not  act  so  sprightly  and  vigorously  at  one  time  aA 
at  another  in  one  and  the  same  member,  and  discover  itself  so  sensi- 
bly in  its  operations ;  so  all  the  various  effects  of  God  towards  the 
sons  of  men,  are  but  divers  operations  of  one  and  the  same  essence. 
He  is  fer  from  us,  or  near  to  us,  as  he  is  a  judge  or  a  benefactor. 
When  he  comes  to  punish,  it  notes  not  the  approach  of  his  essence, 
but  the  stroke  of  his  justice ;  when  he  comes  to  benefit,  it  is  not  by 
a  new  access  of  his  essence,  but  an  efflux  of  his  grace ;  he  departe 
from  us  when  he  leaves  us  to  the  frowns  of  his  justice ;  he  comes  to 
us  when  he  encircles  us  in  the  arms  of  his  mercy ;  but  he  was  equally 
present  with  us  in  both  dispensations,  in  regard  of  his  essence.  Ana, 
nkewise,  God  is  said  to  come  down  (Gen.  xi.  5,  "  And  the  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  city"),  when  he  doth  some  signal  and  wonderful 
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works  which  attract  the  minds  of  men  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
Supreme  Power  and  Providence  in  the  world,  who  judged  God  ab- 
sent and  careless  before. 

3.  Nor  is  the  essential  presence  of  Qod  with  all  creatures  any  dis- 
paragement to  him.  Since  it  was  no  disparagement  to  create  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  him  to  fill  tiiem ;  if 
he  were  essentially  present  with  them  when  he  created  them,  it  is  no 
dishonor  to  him  to  be  essentially  present  with  them  to  support  them ; 
if  it  were  his  glory  to  create  them  by  his  essence,  when  they  were 
nothing,  can  it  be  his  disgrace  to  be  present  by  his  essence,  since 
they  are  something,  and  something  good,  and  very  good  in  his  eye 
(Gen.  i.  31)  ?  God  saw  every  thing,  and  behold  it  was  very  good, 
or  mighty  good ;  all  ordered  to  declare  his  goodness  wisdom,  power, 
and  to  make  him  adorable  to  man,  and  therefore  took  complacency 
in  them.  There  is  a  harmony  in  all  things,  a  combination  in  them 
for  those  glorious  ends  for  which  God  created  them ;  and  is  it  a  dis- 
grace for  God  to  be  present  with  his  own  harmonious  composition  ? 
Is  it  not  a  musician's  glory  to  touch  with  his  fingers  the  treble,  the 
least  and  tenderest  strmg,  as  well  as  the  strongest  and  greatest  bass  ? 
Hath  not  everything  some  stamp  of  God's  own  being  upon  it,  since 
he  eminently  contains  in  himself  the  perfections  of  all  his  works  ? 
Whatsoever  hath  being,  hath  a  footstep  of  God  upon  it,  who  is  all 
being ;  everything  in  the  earth  is  his  footstool,  having  a  mark  of  his 
foot  upon  it ;  all  aeclare  the  being  of  God,  because  they  had  their 
being  from  God ;  and  will  God  accoimt  it  any  disparagement  to  him 
to  be  present  with  that  which  confirms  his  being,  and  the  glorious 
perfections  of  his  nature,  to  his  intelligent  creatures  ?  The  meanest 
things  are  not  without  their  virtues,  which  may  boast  God's  being 
the  Creator  of  them,  and  rank  them  in  the  midst  of  his  works  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  power.  Doth  God  debase  himself  to  be  present 
by  his  essence,  with  the  things  he  hath  made,  more  than  he  doth  to 
mow  them  by  his  essence  ?  Is  not  the  least  thing  known  by  him  ? 
How  ?  not  by  a  faculty  or  act  distinct  from  his  essence,  but  by  his 
essence  itself.  How  is  anything  disgraceful  to  the  essential  presence 
of  God,  that  is  not  disgraceful  to  his  knowledge  by  his  essence  ?  Be- 
sides, would  God  make  anything  that  should  be  an  invincible  reason 
to  him  to  part  with  his  own  infiniteness,  by  a  contraction  of  his  own 
essence  into  a  less  compass  than  before  ?  it  was  immense  before,  it 
had  no  bounds ;  and  would  God  make  a  world  that  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  present  with,  and  continue  it  to  the  diminution  and 
lessening  of  himself,  rather  than  annihilate  it  to  avoid  the  disparage- 
ment ?  This  were  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  cast  a  blem- 
ish upon  his  infinite  understanding,  that  he  knows  not  the  conse- 
quences of  his  work,  or  is  well  contented  to  be  impaired  in  the  im- 
mensity of  his  own  essence  by  it  No  man  thinks  it  a  dishonor  to 
light,  a  most  excellent  creature,  to  be  present  with  a  toad  or  serpent ; 
and  though  there  be  an  infinite  disproportion  between  light,  a  crea- 
ture, and  the  Father  of  lights,  the  Creator :  yet  God,  being  a  Spirit, 
knows  how  to  be  with  bo£es  as  if  they  were  not  bodies  ;p  and  l^ing 
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jealous  of  his  own  honor,  would  not,  could  not  do  any  thing  that 
might  impair  it. 

4.  Nor  will  it  follow,  That  because  God  is  essentially  everywhere, 
diat  everything  is  God.  God  is  not  everywhere  by  any  conjunction, 
oomposition  or  mixture  with  anything  on  earth.  When  light  is  in 
every  part  of  a  crystal  globe,  and  encircles  it  close  on  every  side,  do 
they  become  one  r  No ;  the  crystal  remains  what  it  is,  and  the  light 
retains  its  own  nature ;  God  is  not  in  us  as  a  part  of  us,  but  as  an 
efficient  and  preserving  cause ;  it  is  not  by  his  essential  presence, 
but  his  efficacious  presence,  that  he  brings  any  person  into  a  like- 
ness to  his  own  nature ;  God  is  so  in  his  essence  with  things,  as  to 
be  distinct  from  them,  as  a  cause  from  the  effect ;  as  a  Creator  differ- 
ent from  the  creature,  preserving  their  nature,  not  commimicating 
his  own  ;  his  essence  touches  all,  is  in  conjunction  with  none  ;  finite 
and  infinite  cannot  be  joined ;  he  is  not  far  from  us,  therefore  near 
to  us ;  so  near  that  we  live  and  move  in  him  (Acts  xvii.  28).  Nothing 
is  God  because  it  moves  in  him,  any  more  than  a  fish  in  the  sea,  is 
the  sea,  or  a  part  of  the  sea,  because  it  moves  in  it.  Doth  a  man  that 
bolds  a  thing  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  transform  it  by  that  action, 
md  make  it  like  his  hand  ?q  The  soul  and  body  are  more  straitly 
onited,  than  the  essence  of  God  is,  by  his  presence,  with  any  creature. 
The  soul  is  in  the  body  as  a  form  m  matter,  and  from  tneir  union 
doth  arise  a  man ;  yet  in  this  near  conjunction,  both  body  and  soul 
remain  distinct ;  the  soul  is  not  the  body,  nor  the  body  the  soul ; 
they  both  have  distinct  natures  and  essences ;  the  body  can  never 
be  changed  into  a  soul,  nor  the  soul  into  a  body ;  no  more  can  Gx)d 
into  the  creature,  or  the  creature  into  God.  Fire  is  in  heated  iron  in 
every  part  of  it,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  nothing  but  fire ;  yet  is  not 
fire  and  iron  the  same  thing.  But  such  a  kind  of  arguing  against 
Sod's  omnipresence,  that  if  God  were  essentially  present,  everything 
(fould  be  God,  would  exclude  him  from  heaven  as  well  as  from  earth. 
By  the  same  reason,  since  they  acknowledge  God  essentially  in  heaven, 
w  heaven  where  he  is  should  be  changed  into  the  nature  of  God ; 
md  by  arguing  against  his  presence  in  earth,  upon  this  ground  they 
run  such  an  inconvenience,  that  they  must  own  him  to  be  nowhere, 
md  that  which  is  nowhere  is  nothing.  Doth  the  earth  become  God, 
because  God  is  essentially  there,  any  more  than  the  heavens,  where 
Sod  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  essentially  present  ?  Again,  if 
wrhere  God  is  essentially,  that  must  be  God ;  then  if  they  place  God 
in  a  point  of  the  heavens,  not  only  that  point  must  be  God,  but  all 
Ifae  world ;  because  if  that  point  be  God,  because  God  is  there,  then 
Ihe  point  touched  by  that  point  must  be  God,  and  so  consec[uently 
as  far  as  there  are  any  points,  touched  by  one  another.  We  live  and 
move  in  God,  so  we  live  and  move  in  the  air ;  we  are  no  more  God 
by  that,  than  we  are  mere  air  because  we  breathe  in  it,  and  it  enters 
bto  all  the  pores  of  our  body ;  nay,  where  there  was  a  straiter  union 
of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human  in  our  Saviour,  vet  the  nature  of 
both  was  distinct,  and  the  humanity  was  not  changed  into  the  divinity, 
nor  the  divinity  into  the  humanity. 

6.  Nor  doth  it  follow,  that  because  God  is  everywhere,  therefore 
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a  creature  may  be.  worshipped  without  idolatry.  Some  of  the  heathens 
who  acknowledged  God*s  omnipresence,  abused  it  to  the  countenan- 
cing idolatry ;  because  God  was  resident  in  everything,  they  thought 
.eveiything  midtit  be  worshipped ;  and  some  have  used  it  as  an  argu- 
ment against  this  doctrine ;  the  best  doctrines  may  by  men^s  corrup- 
tion be  drawn  out  into  unreasonable  and  pernicious  conclusions. 
Have  you  not  met  with  any,  that  from  the  doctrine  of  God's  bee 
mercy,  and  our  Saviour's  satisfactory  death,  have  drawn  poison  to 
feed  their  lusts,  and  consume  their  souls  ? — a  poison  composed  by 
their  own  corruption,  and  not  offered  bv  those  truths.  The  Apostle 
intimates  to  us,  that  some  did,  or  at  least  were  ready  to  be  more 
lavish  in  sinning,  because  God  was  abundant  in  grace ;'  "  Shall  we 
continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?"  when  he  prevents  an  ob- 
jection that  he  thougnt  might  be  made  by  some :  but  as  to  this  case, 
since  though  God  be  present  in  everythmg,  yet  everything  retains 
its  nature  distinct  from  the  nature  of  6od ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  have 
a  worship  due  to  the  excellency  of  God.  As  long  as  anything  re- 
mains a  creature,  it  is  only  to  have  the  respect  from  us,  which  is  due 
to  it  in  the  rank  of  creatures.  When  a  prince  is  present  with  his 
guard,  or  if  he  should  go  arm  in  arm  with  a  peasant,  is,  therefore, 
the  veneration  and  honor  due  to  the  prince  to  be  paid  to  the  peasant, 
or  any  of  his  guard  ?  Would  the  presence  of  the  prince  excuse  it, 
or  would  it  not  rather  aggravate  it  ?  He  acknowleaged  such  a  per- 
son eaual  to  me,  by  giving  him  my  rights,  even  in  my  sight.  Though 
God  a  welt  in  the  temple,  would  not  the  Israelites  have  been  account- 
ed guilty  of  idolatry  had  they  worshipped  the  images  of  the  cheru- 
bims,  or  the  ark^  or  the  altar,  as  objects  of  worship,  which  were 
erected  only  as  means  for  his  service  ?  Is  there  not  as  much  reason 
to  think  God  was  as  essentially  present  in  the  temple  as  in  heaven, 
since  the  same  expressions  arc  used  of  the  one  and  the  other  ?  The 
sanctuary  is  callea  the  glorious  high  throne  (Jer.  x\ni.  13) ;  and  he 
is  said  to  dwell  between  the  cherubims  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1),  i.  e.  the  two 
cherubims  that  were  at  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat,  appointed  by 
God  as  the  two  sides  of  his  throne  in  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxv.  18^, 
where  he  was  to  dwell  (ver.  8),  and  meet,  and  commune,  with  hLs 
people  (ver.  22).  Could  this  excuse  Manassch's  idolatry  in  brinffin^ 
m  a  carved  image  into  the  house  of  God  (1  Chron.  xxxiii.  7J?  naa 
it  been  a  good  answer  to  the  charge,  God  is  present  here,  ana  there- 
fore everything  may  be  worshipped  as  God  ?  K  he  be  only  essenti- 
ally in  heaven,  would  it  not  be  idolatry  to  direct  a  worship  to  the 
heavens,  or  any  part  of  it  as  a  due  object,  because  of  the  presence  of 
Gk>d  there?  Though  we  look  up  to  the  heavens,  where  we  pray 
and  worship  God,  yet  heaven  is  not  the  object  of  worship ;  the  soul 
abstracts  God  from  the  creature. 

6.  Nor  is  God  defiled  by  being  present  with  those  creatures  which 
seem  filthy  to  us.  Nothing  is  filtliy  in  the  eye  of  God  as  his  crea- 
ture ;  he  could  never  else  have  pronounced  all  good ;  whatsoever  is 
filthy  to  us,  yet,  as  it  is  a  creature,  it  owes  itself  to  the  power  of  God: 
his  essence  is  no  more  defiled  by  being  present  witn  it,  than  his 
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power  by  producmg  it:  no  creature  is  fonl  in  itself,  thongli  ii  may 
seem  so  to  us.  Doth  not  an  infant  lie  in  a  womb  of  filtbiness  and  rot- 
tenness ?  yet  is  not  the  power  of  Grod  present  with  it,  in  workiaog  it 
curiously  m  the  lower  parts  of  the  eartn?  Are  his  eyes  defiled  by  see- 
ing the  substance  when  it  is  yet  iinperfect  ?  or  his  hand  defiled  by  writ- 
ing every  member  in  his  book  (rs.  cxxxix.  15,  16)?  Have  not  the 
vilest  and  most  noisome  things  excellent  medicinal  virtues  ?  How  are 
they  endued  with  them?  How  are  those  qualities  preserved  in  them  ? 
by  anything  without  God,  or  no  ?  Every  artificer  looks  with  pleasure 
upon  the  work  he  hath  wrought  with  art  and  skilL  Can  his  essence  be 
defiled  by  being  present  with  them,  any  more  than  it  was  in  giving  them 
such  virtues,  andpreserving  them  in  them  ?  God  measures  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  witn  his  hand;  is  his  hand  defiled  by  the  evil  influenoee 
of  the  planets,  or  the  corporeal  impurities  of  the  earth  ?  Nothing  can 
be  filthy  in  the  eye  of  God  but  sm,  since  everything  else  owes  its 
being  to  him.  What  may  appear  deformed  and  im worthy  to  us,  ia 
not  so  to  the  Creator ;  he  sees  beauty  where  we  see  deformity ;  finda 
goodness  where  we  behold  what  is  nauseous  to  us.  All  creatures 
being  the  eflfects  of  his  power,  may  be  the  objects  of  his  presence. 
Can  any  place  be  more  foul  than  hell,  if  you  take  it  either  for  the 
hell  of  the  damned,  or  for  the  grave  where  there  is  rottenness  ?  yet 
there  he  is  (Ps.  cxxxix.  8).  When  Satan  appeared  before  God,  and 
God  spake  with  him  (Job  i.  7),  could  God  contract  any  impurity  by 
being  present  where  that  filthy  spirit  was,  more  impure  than  any 
corporeal,  noisome,  and  defiling  thmg  can  be  ?  No ;  God  is  purily 
to  himself  in  the  midst  of  noisomeness ;  a  heaven  to  himself  m  the 
midst  of  hell.  Whoever  heard  of  a  sunbeam  stained  by  shining 
upon  a  quagmire,  any  more  than  sweetened  by  breaking  into  a  per- 
ftuned  room?*  Though  the  light  shines  upon  pure  and  impure 
tilings,  yet  it  mixes  not  itself  with  either  of  them ;  so  though  God 
be  present  with  devils  and  wicked  men,  yet  without  any  mixture; 
he  IS  present  with  their  essence  to  sustain  it  and  support  it  j  not  in 
their  defection,  wherein  lies  their  defilement,  and  which  is  not  a 
physical,  but  a  moral  evil ;  bodily  filth  can  never  touch  an  incor- 
poreal substance.  Spirits  are  not  present  with  us  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  one  body  is  present  with  another ;  bodies  can  by  a  touch 
only,  defile  bodies.  Is  the  glory  of  an  angel  stained  by  l)eing  in  a 
coal-mine  ?  or  could  the  angel  tnat  came  into  the  lion  s  den  to  de- 
liver Daniel,  be  any  more  disturbed  by  the  stench  of  the  place,  than 
he  could  be  scratched  by  the  paws,  or  torn  by  the  teeth,  of  the  beasts 
(Dan.  vi.  22)  ?  Their  spiritual  nature  secures  them  acainst  any  in- 
fection when  they  are  ministering  spirits  to  persecuted  believers  in 
their  nasty  prisons  (Acts  xii.  7).  The  soul  is  straitly  united  with 
the  body,  out  it  is  not  made  white  or  black  by  the  whiteness  or 
blackness  of  its  habitation.  Is  it  infected  by  the  corporeal  impurir 
ties  of  the  body,  while  it  continually  dwells  in  a  sea  of  filthy  pollu- 
tion ?  K  the  body  be  cast  into  a  common  shore,  is  the  soul  defiled 
by  it?  Can  a  diseased  body  derive  a  contagion  to  the  spirit  that 
animates  it?  Is  it  not  often  the  purer  by  grace,  the  more  the  body 
is  infected  by  nature?    Hezekiah's  spirit  was  scarce  ever  more  ftr» 
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Tent  with  God,  than  when  the  sore,  which  some  think  to  be  a  plagae 
acre,  was  upon  him  (Isa.  xxxviiL  8).  How  can  any  corporeal  filth 
impair  the  purity  of  the  divine  essence  ?  It  may  sis  well  be  said, 
tkat  God  is  not  present  in  battles  and  fights  for  his  people  (Joshua 
xxiiL  10),  because  he  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  cannons, 
and  clasning  of  swords,  as  that  he  is  not  present  in  the  world  because 
of  the  ill  scents.  Let  us  therefore  conclude  this  with  the  expresssion 
of  a  learned  man  of  our  own  :^  "  To  deny  the  omnipresence  of  God, 
because  of  ill  scented  places,  is  to  measure  God  rather  by  the  nicety 
of  sense,  than  by  the  sagacity  of  reason." 

IV.   Use,     First,  of  information. 

1.  Christ  hath  a  divine  nature.  As  eternity  and  immutability, 
two  incommunicable  properties  of  the  divine  nature,  are  ascribed  to 
Christ,  so  also  is  this  of  omnipresence  or  immensity  (John  iii.  13  :) 
"  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven."  Not  which  was, 
but  which  is.  He  comes  from  heaven  by  incarnation,  and  remains 
in  heaven  by  his  divinity.  He  was,  while  he  spake  to  Nicodemus, 
locally  on  earth,  in  regard  of  his  humanity ;  but  in  heaven  accord- 
ing to  his  deity,  as  well  as  upon  earth  in  tne  union  of  his  divine  and 
liuman  nature.  He  descended  upon  earth,  but  he  left  not  heaven ; 
he  was  in  the  world  before  he  came  in  the  flesh  (John  i.  10) :  "  He 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was^made  by  him."  He  was  in  the 
world,  as  the  "  light  that  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  the 
world,"  In  the  world  as  God,  before  he  was  in  the  world  as  man. 
He  was  then  in  the  world  as  man,  while  he  discoursed  with  Nicode- 
mus ;  yet  so,  that  he  was  also  in  heaven  as  God.  No  creature  but 
is  bounded  in  place,  either  circumscribed  as  body,  or  determined  as 
spirit  to  be  in  one  space,  so  as  not  to  be  in  another  at  the  same  time; 
to  leave  a  place  where  they  were,  and  possess  a  place  where  they 
were  not  ^ut  Christ  is  so  on  earth,  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  in 
heaven ;  he  is  therefore  infinite.  To  be  in  heaven  and  earth  at  the 
same  moment  of  time,  is  a  property  solely  belonging  to  the  Deily, 
wherein  no  creature  can  be  a  partner  with  him.  He  was  in  the  world 
before  he  came  to  the  world,  and  "  the  world  was  made  by  him" 
(John  i  10).  His  coming  was  not  as  the  coming  of  angels,  that  leave 
heaven,  and  begin  to  be  on  earth,  where  they  were  not  before ;  but 
such  a  presence  as  can  be  ascribed  only  to  God,  who  fills  heaven  and 
earth.  Again,  if  all  things  were  made  bv  him,  then  he  was  present 
with  all  thmgs  which  were  made ;  for  wnere  tiiere  is  a  presence  of 
power,  there  is  also  a  presence  of  essence,  and  therefore  he  is  still 
present ;  for  the  right  and  power  of  conservation  follows  the  power 
of  creation.  And,  according  to  this  divine  nature,  he  promiseth  his 
presence  with  his  church  (Matt,  xviii.  20) :  "  There  am  1  in  the  midst 
of  them:"  and  (Matt,  xxviii.  20),  "I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to 
ihe  end  of  the  world,"  i,  e.  by  his  divinity  :  for  ne  had  before  told 
them  (Matt  xxvi.  11),  that  they  were  not  to  have  him  alway  with 
them,  i.  e,  according  to  his  humanity ;  but  in  his  Divine  nature  he 
is  present  with,  and  walks  in  the  midst  of,  the  golden  candlesticks. 
If  we  understand  it  of  a  presence  by  his  Spirit  in  the  midst  of 
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the  cliTirch,  doth  it  invalidate  his  essential  presence?  No;  he  is 
no  less  than  the  Spirit  whom  he  sends;  arid  therefore  sis  little 
confined  as  the  Spirit  is,  who  dwells  in  every  believer:  and  this 
may  also  be  inferred  from  John  x.  80:  "My  father  and  I  are 
one ;"  not  one  by  consent,  though  that  be  included,  but  one  in 
power :  for  he  speaks  not  of  their  consent,  but  of  their  joint  power 
in  keeping  his  people.  Where  there  is  a  unity  of  essence,  there  is  a 
unity  of  presence. 

2.  Here  is  a  confirmation  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  God.  If  he 
were  an  infinite  body,  he  could  not  ml  heaven  and  earth,  but  with 
the  exclusion  of  all  creatures.  Two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same 
space ;  they  may  be  near  one  another,  but  not  in  any  of  the  same 

Joints  together.  A  body  bounded  he  hath  not,  for  that  would 
estroy  lus  immensity;  he  could  not  then  fill  heaven  and  earth, 
because  a  body  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  two  differ- 
ent spaces ;  but  God  doth  not  fill  heaven  at  one  time,  and  the  earth 
at  another,  but  both  at  the  same  time.  Besides  a  limited  bodv  can- 
not be  said  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  but  one  particular  space  m  the 
earth  at  a  time.  A  body  may  fill  the  earth  with  its  virtue,  as  the 
sun,  but  not  with  its  substance.  Nothing  can  be  everywhere  with  a 
corporeal  weight  and  mass ;  but  God  being  infinite,  is  not  tied  to 
anv  part  of  the  world,  but  penetrates  all,  and  equally  acts  by  his 
infinite  power  in  all. 

3.  Here  is  an  argument  for  providence.  His  presence  is  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  in  order  to  his  government  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Is  he  everywhere,  to  be  unconcerned  with  everything? 
Before  the  world  had  a  being,  God  was  present  with  himself;  since 
the  world  hath  a  beinff,  he  is  present  with  his  creatures,  to  exercise 
his  wisdom  in  the  ordering,  as  he  did  his  power  in  the  production 
of  them.  As  the  knowledge  of  God  is  not  a  bare  contemplation 
of  a  thing,  so  his  presence  is  not  a  bare  inspection  into  a  thing. 
Were  it  an  idle  careless  presence,  it  were  a  presence  to  no  purpose, 
which  cannot  be  imagined  of  God.  Infinite  power,  goodness,  and 
wisdom,  being  everywhere  present  with  his  essence,  are  never 
without  their  exercise.  He  never  manifests  any  of  his  perfections, 
but  the  manifestation  is  full  of  some  indulgence  and  benefit  to  his 
creatures.  It  cannot  be  supposed  God  should  neglect  those  things, 
wherewith  he  is  constantly  present  in  a  way  of  eflSciency  and 
operation.  He  is  not  everywhere  without  acting  everywhere. 
"  wherever  his  essence  is,  there  is  a  power  and  virtue  worthy  of 
God  everywhere  dispensed.""  He  governs  by  his  presence  what  he 
made  by  nis  power ;  and  is  present  as  an  agent  with  all  his  works. 
His  power  and  essence  are  together,  to  preserve  them  while  he 
pleases,  as  his  power  and  his  essence  were  together,  to  create  them 
when  he  saw  good  to  do  it.  Every  creature  hath  a  stamp  of 
God,  and  his  presence  is  necessary  to  keep  the  impression  stand- 
ing upon  the  creature.  As  all  things  are  his  works,  they  are  the 
objects  of  his  cares;  and  the  wisdom  he  employed  in  framing 
them  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  careless  of  them.  His  presence 
with  them  engageth  him  in  honor  not  to  be  a  negligent  Governor. 
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His  imiELensity  fits  him  for  govemment ;  and  where  there  is  a  fit- 
ness, there  is  an  exercise  of  government,  where  there  are  objects 
for  the  exercise  of  it  He  is  worthy  to  have  the  universal  rule  of 
the  world ;  he  can  be  present  in  all  places  of  his  empire ;  there  is 
nothing  can  be  done  oy  any  of  his  subjects,  but  in  his  sight.  As 
his  eternitj  renders  him  King  alway,  so  his  immensity  renders  him 
King  everywhere.  K  he  were  only  present  in  heaven,  it  might 
occasion  a  suspicion  that  he  minded  only  the  things  of  heaven, 
and  had  no  concern  for  things  below  that  vast  body ;  but  if  he  be 
present  here,  his  presence  hath  a  tendency  to  the  government  of 
those  things  with  which  he  is  present  We  are  all  in  him  as  fish 
in  the  sea ;  and  he  bears  all  creatures  in  the  womb  of  his  provi- 
dence, and  the  arms  of  his  goodness.  It  is  most  certain  that  his 
presence  with  his  people  is  for  from  being  an  idle  one :  for  when 
ne  promises  to  be  with  them,  he  adds  some  special  cordial,  as,  "  I 
will  be  with  thee,  and  bless  thee"  (Gen.  xxvi.  8.)  "  I  am  with  thee, 
and  I  will  strengthen  thee"  (Jer.  xv.  20.)  "  I  will  help  thee,  I  wiQ 
uphold  thee"  (Isa.  xli.  10,  14.)  Infinite  goodness  will  never  coim- 
tenance  a  negligent  presence. 

4.  The  omniscience  of  God  is  inferred  from  hence.     If  God  be 

{►resent  everywhere,  he  must  needs  know  what  is  done  everj«v'here. 
t  is  for  this  end  he  proclaims  himself  a  God  filling  heaven  and 
earth,  in  the  text,  "  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I 
shall  not  see  him,  saith  the  Lord?  I  have  heard  what  the  prophets 
say,  that  prophesy  lies  in  my  name :  if  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  the 
most  secret  thing  cannot  be  hid  from  my  sight"  An  intelligent 
being  cannot  be  everywhere  present,  and  more  intimate  in  every- 
thing, than  it  can  be  in  itself;  but  he  must  know  what  is  done 
without,  what  is  thought  within.  Nothing  can  be  obscure  to  Him 
who  is  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  every  part  of  his  creatures. 
Not  a  thought  can  start  up  but  in  his  sight,  who  is  present  in  the 
souls  and  minds  of  everytning.  How  easy  is  it  with  him,  to  whose 
essence  the  world  is  but  a  point,  to  know  and  observe  everything 
done  in  this  world,  as  any  of  us  can  know  what  is  done  m  one 
point  of  place  where  we  are  present !  If  light  were  an  imderstand- 
lUg  being,  it  would  behold  and  know  everything  done  where  it 
diffuseth  itself.  God  is  light  (as  light  in  a  crystal  glass  all  within 
it,  all  without  it),  and  is  not  ignorant  of  what  is  done  within  and 
without;  no  ignorance  can  be  fastened  upon  him  who  hath  an 
imiversal  presence.  Hence,  by  the  way,  we  may  take  notice  of 
the  wonderftd  patience  of  God,  who  bears  with  so  many  provoca- 
tions; not  from  a  principal  of  ignorance,  for  he  bears  with  sins 
that  are  committed  near  him  in  nis  sight,  sins  that  he  sees,  and 
cannot  but  see. 

5.  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  incomprehensibility  of  God.  He 
that  fills  heaven  and  earth  cannot  be  contained  in  anything ;  he 
fills  the  xmderstandings  of  men,  the  understandings  of  angels,  but 
is  comprehended  by  ncithei* ;  it  is  a  rashness  to  think  to  find  out 
any  bounds  of  Goa ;  there  is  no  measuring  of  an  infinite  Bein^; 
if  it  were  to  be  measuiied  it  were  not  infinite ;  but  because  it  is 
infinite,  it  is  not  to  be  measured.    God  sits  above  the  cherubims 
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(Ezek.  X.  1),  above  the  fulness,  above  the  brightness,  not  only  of  a 
human,  but  a  created  understanding.  Nothing  is  more  present  than 
God,  yet  nothing  more  hid;  he  is  light,  and  yet  obscurity;*  his 
perfections  are  visible,  yet  unsearchable ;  we  know  there  is  an 
infinite  God,  but  it  surpasseth  the  compass  of  our  minds ;  wc  know 
there  is  no  number  so  great,  but  another  may  be  added  to  it ;  but 
no  man  can  put  it  in  practice,  without  losing  himself  in  a  maze  of 
figures.  What  is  the  reason  we  comprehend  not  many,  nay,  most 
things  in  the  world?  partly  from  the  excellency  of  the  oWect, 
and  partly  firom  the  imperfection  of  our  understandings.  How 
can  we  then  comprehend  God,  who  exceeds  all,  and  is  exceeded 
by  none;  contains  all,  and  is  contained  by  none;  is  above  our 
understanding,  as  well  as  above  our  sense  ?  as  considered  in  him- 
self infinite ;  as  considered  in  comparison  with  our  understandings, 
incomprehensible;  who  can,  with  his  eye,  measure  the  breadm, 
length  and  depth  of  the  sea,  and  at  one  cast,  view  every  dimen- 
sion of  the  heavens?  God  is  greater,  and  we  cannot  know  him 
(Job  xxxvi.  26) ;  he  fills  the  understanding  as  he  fills  heaven  and 
earth ;  yet  is  above  the  understanding  as  he  is  above  heaven  and 
earth.  He  is  known  by  faith,  enjoyed  bv  love,  but  comprehended 
by  no  mind.  God  is  not  contained  in  that  one  syllable,  God ;  by 
it  we  apprehend  an  excellent  and  unlimited  nature ;  himself  only 
understands  himself,  and  can  unveil  himself. 

6.  How  wonderful  is  God,  and  how  nothing  are  creatures  I 
"  Ascribe  the  greatness  to  our  God"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  3) ;  he  is  admi- 
rable in  the  consideration  of  his  power,  in  the  extent  of  his  under- 
standing, and  no  less  wonderful  m  the  immensity  of  his  essence : 
that,  as  Austin  saith,  he  is  in  the  world,  yet  not  confined  to  it ;  he 
is  out  of  the  world,  yet  not  debarred  from  it ;  he  is  above  the 
worlds  yet  not  elevated  by  it;  he  is  below  the  world,  yet  not 
depressed  by  it ;  he  is  above  all,  equalled  by  none ;  he  is  in  dl, 
not  because  he  needs  them,  but  they  stand  m  need  of  him;  this, 
as  well  as  eternity,  makes  a  vast  disproportion  between  God  and 
the  creature :  the  creature  is  bounded  by  a  little  space,  and  no 
space  is  so  great  as  to  bound  the  Creator.  By  this  we  may  take  a 
prospect  of  our  own  nothingness:  as  in  the  consideration  of  God's 
holiness  we  are  minded  of  our  own  impurity ;  and  in  the  thoughts 
of  his  wisdom  have  a  view  of  our  own  folly  ;  and  in  the  meditation 
of  his  power,  have  a  sense  of  our  weakness ;  so  his  immensity 
should  make  us,  according  to  our  own  nature,  appear  little  in  oxu: 
own  eyes.  What  little,  little,  little  things  are  we  to  God  I  less  than 
an  atom  in  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  poor  drops  to  a  God  that  filk 
heaven  and  earth,  and  yet  dare  we  to  strut  against  him,  and  dash 
ourselves  against  a  rock?  K  the  consideration  of  ourselves  in 
comparison  with  others,  be  apt  to  puff  us  up,  the  consideration  of 
ourselves  in  comparison  witn  God,  will  be  sufficient  to  pull  us 
down.  If  we  consider  him  in  the  greatness  of  his  essence,  there  is 
but  little  more  proportion  between  him  and  us,  than  between  beinff 
and  not  being,  than  between  a  drop  and  the  ocean.  How  should 
we  nfiTer  think  of  Gt>d  without  a  holy  admiration  of  his  greatnessi 
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and  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  littleness !  and  as  the  angels  cover 
their  faces  before  him,  with  what  awe  should  creeping  wonns  come 
into  his  sight!  and  since  God  fills  heaven  and  earth  with  his 
presence,  we  should  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  his  glory ;  for  this 
end  he  created  angels  to  praise  him  in  heaven,  and  men  to  worship 
him  on  earth,  that  the  places  he  fills  with  his  presence  may  be 
filled  with  his  praise:  we  should  be  swallowed  up  in  admiration 
of  the  immensity  of  God,  as  men  are  at  the  first  sight  of  the  sea, 
when  they  behold  a  mass  of  waters,  without  beholcSng  the  bounds 
and  immense  depth  of  it. 

7.  How  much  is  this  attribute  of  God  forgotten  or  contemned ! 
We  pretend  to  believe  him  to  be  present  everywhere,  and  yet  many 
live  as  if  he  were  present  nowhere. 

(1.)  It  is  commonly  forgotten,  or  not  believed.     All  the  extrava- 

Sinces  of  men  may  be  traced  to  the  forgetfulness  of  this  attribute  as 
eir  spring.  The  first  speech  Adam  spake  in  paradise  after  his  fall, 
testified  his  unbelief  of  this  fGen.  iii.  10);  "I  heard  thy  voice  in 
the  garden,  and  I  hid  myself;  his  ear  understood  the  voice  of  God, 
but  his  mind  did  not  conclude  the  presence  of  God ;  he  thought  the 
trees  could  shelter  him  from  Him  whose  eye  was  present  in  the  mi- 
nutest parts  of  the  earth ;  he  that  thought  after  his  sin,  that  he  could 
hide  himself  from  the  presence  of  his  justice,  thought  before  that  he 
could  hide  himself  fi'om  the  presence  of  his  knowledge ;  and  being 
deceived  in  the  one,  he  would  try  what  would  be  the  fruit  of  the 
other.  In  both  he  forgets,  if  not  denies,  this  attribute ;  either  cor- 
rupt notions  of  God,  or  a  slight  belief  of  what  in  general  men  assent 
unto,  gives  birth  to  every  sin.  In  all  transgressions  there  is  some- 
thing of  atheism ;  either  denying  the  beinff  of  God,  or  a  dash  upon 
some  perfection  of  God ; — a  not  believing  his  holiness  to  hate  it,  his 
truth  that  threatens,  his  justice  to  punish  it,  and  his  presence  to  ob- 
serve it.  Though  God  be  not  afar  off  in  his  essence,  ne  is  "  afar  off 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  sinner.^'y  There  is  no  wicked  man,  but 
if  he  be  an  atheist,  he  is  a  heretic ;  and  to  gratify  his  lust,  wiU  fancv 
himself  to  he  out  of  the  presence  of  his  Judge.  His  reason  telfc 
him,  God  is  present  with  him,  his  lust  prcsseth  him  to  embrace  the 
season  of  sensual  pleasure ;  he  will  forsake  his  reason,  and  prove  a 
heretic,  that  he  may  be  an  undisturbed  sinner ;  and  sins  doubly,  both 
in  the  error  of  his  mind,  and  the  vileness  of  his  practice ;  ne  will 
conceit  Qod  with  those  in  Job,  "veiled  with  thick  clouds"  (Job 
xxii.  14),  and  not  able  to  pierce  into  the  lower  world,  as  if  his 
presence  and  cares  were  confined  to  celestial  things,  and  the  earth 
were  too  low  a  sphere  for  his  essence  to  reach,  at  least  with  any 
credit.  It  is  forgotten  by  good  men,  when  they  fear  too  much  the 
designs  of  their  enemies ;  "  Fear  not,  for  I  am  vdth  thee"  (Isa. 
xliii.  5).  If  the  presence  of  God  be  enough  to  strengthen  against 
fear,  then  the  prevailing  of  fear  issues  from  our  forgetralness  of  it. 

(2.)  This  attribute  of  God's  omnipresence  is  for  tne  most  part  con- 
temned. When  men  will  commit  that  in  the  presence  of  God  which 
they  would  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  do  before  the  eye  of  man,  men 
do  not  practice  that  modesty  before  God  as  before  men.    He  that 
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would  restrain  his  tongue  out  of  fear  of  men's  eye,  will  not  restrain 
either  tongue  or  hands  out  of  fear  of  God's.  What  is  the  langua«p 
of  this,  but  that  God  is  not  present  with  us,  or  his  presence  ou^t 
to  be  of  less  regard  with  us,  and  influence  upon  us,  than  that  of  a 
creature  ?*  Ask  the  thief  why  he  dares  to  steal  ?  will  he  not  answer, 
"  No  eye  sees  him  ?"  Ask  the  adulterer  why  he  strips  himself  of 
his  chastity,  and  invades  the  rights  of  another  ?  will  he  not  answer 
(Job  xxiv.  15),  "  No  eye  sees  me  ?"  He  disguiseth  himself  to  be  un- 
seen by  man,  but  slights  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God.  If  only  a  man 
know  them,  they  are  in  terror  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  they  are 
planet-struck,  but  stand  unshaken  at  the  presence  of  God  (Job 
xxiv.  17).  Is  not  this  to  account  God  as  limited  as  man — as  igno^• 
ant,  as  absenting,  as  if  God  were  something  less  than  those  things 
which  restrain  us  ?  'Tis  a  debasing  God  below  a  creature.  If  we 
can  forbear  sin  from  an  awe  of  the  presence  of  man,  to  whom  we 
are  equal  in  regard  of  nature,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  very  mean 
man,  to  whom  we  are  superior  in  regard  of  condition,  and  not  forbear 
it  because  we  are  within  the  ken  of  God,  we  respect  him  not  only 
as  our  inferior,  but  inferior  to  the  meanest  man  or  child  of  his  crea- 
tion, in  whose  sight  we  would  not  commit  the  like  action :  it  is  to 
represent  him  as  a  sleepy,  negligent,  or  careless  God ;  as  though  any- 
thing might  be  concealed  from  him,  before  whom  the  least  fibres  of 


the  heart  are  anatomised  and  open,  who  sees  as  plainly  midnight 
noon-day  sins  (Heb.  iv.  13).  Now  this  is  a  high  aggravation  of  sin : 
to  break  a  king's  laws,  in  his  sight,  is  more  bold  than  to  violate  them 
behind  his  back;  as  it  was  Haman's  ofiFence  when  he  lay  upon 
Elsther's  bed,  to  force  the  queen  before  the  king's  face.  The  least  in- 
iquity receives  a  high  tincture  from  this ;  and  no  sin  can  be  little 
that  IS  an  aflfront  in  the  face  of  God,  and  casting  the  filth  of  the  crea- 
ture before  the  eyes  of  his  holiness:  as  if  a  wife  should  commit 
adultery  before  her  husband's  face,  or  a  slave  dishonor  his  master, 
and  disobey  his  commands  in  his  presence.  And  hath  it  not  often 
been  thus  with  us  ?  have  we  not  been  disloyal  to  God  in  his  sight, 
before  his  eyes,  those  pure  eyes  that  cannot  behold  iniquity  without 
anger  and  grief?  (Isa.  Ixv.  12),  "Ye  did  evil  before  my  eyes.** 
Nathan  chargeth  this  home  upon  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  9),  "  Thou  hast 
despised  the  commandment  of  the  Lora,  to  do  evil  in  his  sight ;" 
and  David,  in  his  repentance,  reflects  upon  himself  for  it  (Ps.  lu  4); 
"  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy 
sight."  I  observed  not  thy  presence,  I  neglected  thee  while  thy 
eye  was  upon  me.  And  this  consideration  should  sting  our  hearte 
in  all  our  confessions  of  our  crimes.  Men  will  be  afraid  of  the  pres- 
ence of  others,  whatsoever  they  think  in  their  heart.  How  un- 
worthily do  we  deal  with  God,  in  not  giving  him  so  much  as  an 
eje-servicc,  which  we  do  man  I 

8.  How  terrible  should  the  thoughts  of  this  attribute  bo  to  sinners  I 
How  foolish  is  it,  to  imagine  any  hiding-place  from  the  incompre- 
hensible God,  who  fills  and  contains  all  things,  and  is  present  in 
every  point  of  the  world  1*    When  men  have  shut  the  door,  and 

•  Drexel,  Nioei.  lib.  iL  cap.  10. 

*  Qaa  ftigb  Booelade  quM  eonque  aoceaserii  orat,  tab  Jot«  temper  eria. 
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made  all  darkness  witliin,  to  meditate  or  commit  a  crime,  ihej  <^ati- 
not  in  tiie  most  intricate  recesses  be  sheltered  from  the  presence  of 
Gk>d.  If  they  could  separate  themselves  from  their  own  shadows, 
they  could  not  avoid  his  company,  or  be  obscured  from  his  sight.** 
Hypocrites  cannot  disguise  their  sentiments  fix)m  him ;  he  is  in  the 
most  secret  nook  of  their  hearts.  No  thought  is  hid,  no  lust  is  secret, 
but  the  eye  of  God  beholds  this,  and  that,  and  the  other.  He  is 
present  with  our  heart  when  we  imagine,  with  our  hands  when  we 
act.  We  may  exclude  the  sun  from  peeping  into  our  solitudes,  but 
not  the  eyes  of  God  from  beholding  our  actions.  "  The  eyes  of  the 
liord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  good"  (Prov.  xv.  8). 
He  lies  in  the  depths  of  our  souls,  and  sees  afar  oflf  our  designs  be- 
fiwre  we  have  conceived  them.  He  is  in  the  greatest  darkness,  as 
well  as  the  clearest  light ;  in  the  closest  thought  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  the  openest  expressions.  Nothing  can  be  nid  from  him,  no,  not 
in  the  darkest  cells  or  thickest  walls.  "  He  compasseth  our  path 
wherever  we  are  (Ps.  cxxxix.  3),  and  "  is  acquainted  with  all  our 
ways."  He  is  as  much  present  with  wicked  men  to  observe  their 
sins,  as  he  is  to  detest  them.  Where  he  is  present  in  his  essence,  h© 
is  present  in  his  attributes :  his  holiness  to  hate,  and  his  justice  to 
pxmish,  if  he  please  to  speak  the  word.  It  is  strange  men  should 
not  be  mindful  of  this,  when  their  very  sins  themselves  might  put 
them  in  mind  of  his  presence.  Whence  hast  thou  the  power  to  act  ? 
who  preserves  thy  being,  whereby  thou  art  capable  of  committing 
that  evil  ?  Is  it  not  his  essential  presence  that  sustains  us,  and  his 
arm  that  supports  us?  and  where  can  any  man  fly  from  his  presence? 
Not  the  vast  regions  of  heaven  could  shelter  a  sinning  angel  from 
his  eye :  how  was  Adam  ferreted  out  of  his  hiding-places  m  para- 
dise r  Nor  can  we  find  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  sumdent  covering 
to  us.  If  we  were  with  Jonah,  closeted  up  in  the  belly  of  a  whale ; 
if  we  had  the  "  wings  of  the  morning,"  as  quick  a  motion  as  the 
light  at  the  dawning  of  the  day,  that  doth  in  an  instant  surprise  and 
overpower  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  could  pass  to  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth  or  hell,  there  we  should  find  nim,  there  his  eye 
would  be  upon  us,  there  would  his  hand  lay  hold  of  us,  and  lead  us 
as  a  conqueror  triumphing  over  a  captive  (rs.  cxxxix.  8—10).  Nay, 
if  we  could  leap  out  of  the  compass  of  heaven  and  earth,  we 
should  find  as  little  reserves  .from  him :  he  is  without  the  world  in 
those  infinite  spaces  which  the  mind  of  man  can  imagine.  In  regard 
of  his  immensity,  nothing  in  being  can  be  distant  from  him,  where- 
soever it  is. 

Second,  Use  is  for  comfort  That  God  is. present  everywhere,  is  as 
much  a  comfort  to  a  good  man,  as  it  is  a  terror  to  a  wicked  one^ 
He  is  everywhere  for  his  people,  not  only  by  a  necessary  perfection 
of  his  nature,  but  an  immense  diffiision  of  his  goodness.  He  is  in 
all  creatures  as  their  preserver :  in  the  damned,  as  their  terror ;  in 
his  people,  as  their  protector.  He  fills  hell  with  his  severity,  heaven 
with  his  glory,  his  people  with  his  grace.  He  is  with  his  people  as 
light  in  darkness,  a  fountain  in  a  garden,  as  manna  in  the  ark.  God 
is  in  the  world  as  a  spring  of  preservation ;  in  the  church  as  his 

k  PH.  exxxix.  It.  "Hm  dwkiieM  nd  Ught  ire  both  t^k%  to  him.* 
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cabmet,  Iiis  spring  of  grace  and  consolation.  A  man  ij^  pi^e&eiiit 
sometimes  in  his  field,  but  more  delightfully  in  his  garden.  A  vine 
yard,  as  it  hath  more  of  cost,  so  more  of  care,  and  a  watchful  pres 
ence  of  the  owner  (Isa.  xxvii.  3);  "I,  the  Lord,  do  keep  it,"  viit 
his  vineyard ;  "  I  will  water  it  every  moment,  lest  any  nurt  it }  I 
will  keep  it  ni^ht  and  day."  As  there  is  a  presence  of  essence,  which 
is  natural,  so  there  is  a  presence  of  grace,  which  is  federal :  a  preeK 
ence  by  covenant;  "1  will  not  leave  thee,  I  will  be  with  thee.* 
This  latter  depends  upon  the  former ;  for,  take  away  the  immensity 
of  God,  and  you  leave  no  foundation  for  his  universal  gracious  pres^ 
ence  with  his  people  in  all  their  emergencies,  in  all  their  hearts 
And,  therefore,  where  he  is  present  in  ms  essence,  he  cannot  be  ab 
sent  in  his  grace,  £rom  them  that  fear  him.  It  is  from  his  filling 
heaven  and  earth  he  proves  his  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  tiie  false 
prophets ;  and  from  the  same  topic  may  as  well  be  inierred  the  em* 
ployment  of  his  power  and  grace  for  his  people. 

1.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  violent  temptations. 
No  fiery  dart  can  be  so  present  with  us,  as  God  is  present  both  with 
that  and  the  marksman.  The  most  raging  devils  cannot  be  so  near  us, 
as  God  is  to  us  and  them.  He  is  present  with  his  people  to  relieve 
them,  and  present  with  the  devil  to  manage  him  to  nis  own  holy 
purposes :  so  he  was  with  Job,  defeating  his  enemies,  and  bringing 
nim  triimiphantly  out  of  those  pressing  trials.  This  presence  is  suoE 
a  terror,  that  whatsoever  the  devil  can  despoil  us  o^  he  must  leave 
this  untouched.  He  might  scratch  the  apostle  with  a  thorn  (2  Cor. 
xiL  7,  9),  but  he  could  not  rifle  him  of  the  presence  of  divine  graoa 
which  God  promised  him.  He  must  prevail  so  far  as  to  make  God 
cease  to  be  God,  before  he  can  make  him  to  be  distant  from  us ;  and 
while  this  cannot  be,  the  devils  and  men  can  no  more  hinder  the 
emanations  of  God  to  the  soul,  than  a  child  can  cut  off  the  rays  of 
the  sun  firom  embellishing  the  earth.  It  is  no  mean  support  for  a 
good  man,  at  any  time,  buffeted  by  a  messenger  of  Satan,  to  think 
God  stands  near  him,  and  behold  how  ill  he  is  used.  It  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  a  king's  favorite,  in  the  midst  of  the  violence  some 
enemies  might  use  to  him  upon  a  surprise,  to  understand  that  the 
king  who  loves  him  stands  benind  a  curtain,  and  through  a  hole  sees 
the  injuries  he  suffers:  and  were  the  devil  as  considering  as  he  is 
malicious,  he  could  not  but  be  in  great  fear  at  God's  being  in  the 
generation  of  the  righteous,  as  his  scrj^entine  seed  is  (Pro v.  iii.  6): 
*'They  were  in  great  fear,  for  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the 
righteoua^ 

2.  The  omnipresence  ofGod  is  a  comfort  in  sharp  afflictions.  Good 
men  have  a  comfort  in  this  presence  in  their  nasty  prisons,  oppressing 
tribunals;  in  the  overflowing  waters  or  scorching  flames  he  is  still 
with  them  (Isa.  xliii.  2) ;  and  many  times  by  his  presence  keeps  the 
bosh  from  consuming,  when  it  seems  to  be  all  in  a  flame.  In  afflio- 
tions  God  shows  himself  most  present,  when  friends  are  most  absent: 
'*  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  shall  take 
me  up"  (Ps.  xxviL  10),  then  God  will  stoop  and  gather  me  into  his 
protection ;  or,  (Heb.)  "  shall  gather  me,"  alluding  to  those  tribes  that 
were  to  bring  up  the  rear  in  the  Israelites'  march,  to  take  care  that 
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ZK>ne  were  left  beliind,  and  exposed  to  &mine  or  wild  beafrts,  by  rea* 
son  of  some  disease  that  disenabled  them  to  keep  pace  with  their 
lH:ethren.  He  that  is  the  sanctuary  of  his  people  in  all  calamities,  is 
more  present  with  them  to  support  them,  than  their  adversaries  can 
be  present  with  them  to  afflict  them  (Psal.  xlvi  2),  a  present  help  in 
the  time  o^  trouble;  He  is  present  with  all  things  for  this  end; 
though  his  presence  be  a  necessary  presence  in  regiurd  of  the  immen- 
sity of  his  nature,  yet  the  end  of  this  presence  in  regard  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  his  people,  is  a  voluntary  presence,  it  is  for  the  good 
of  man  he  is  present  m  the  lower  world,  and  principally  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  for  whose  sake  he  keeps  up  the  worla  (2  Chron.  xvi,  9). 
"  His  eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show  him- 
self strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  towards  him." 
If  he  doth  not  deliver  good  men  from  afflictions,  he  will  be  so  present 
as  to  manage  them  in  them,  as  that  his  glory  shall  issue  from  them, 
and  their  grace  be  brightened  by  them.c  What  a  man  was  Paul 
when  he  was  lodged  in  a  prison,  or  dragged  to  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture, when  he  was  torn  with  rods,  or  laden  with  chains !  then  did  he 
show  the  greatest  miracles,  made  the  judge  tremble  upon  the  bench, 
and  brake  the  heart,  though  not  the  prison,  of  the  jailor;  so  power- 
ful is  the  presence  of  God  in  the  pressures  of  his  people.  This  pres- 
ence outweighs  all  other  comforts,  and  is  more  valuable  to  a  uniis- 
tian  than  bams  of  corn,  or  cellars  of  wine  can  be  to  a  covetous  man 
(Ps.  iv.  7):  it  was  this  presence  was  David's  cordial  in  the  mutinying 
of  his  soldiers  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6).  What  a  comfort  is  this  in  exile,  or 
a  forced  desertion  of  our  habitations !  Good  men  may  be  banished 
from  their  country,  but  never  from  the  presence  of  their  Protector ; 
ye  cannot  say  of  any  comer  of  the  earth,  or  of  any  dungeon  in  a 
prison,  God  is  not  here ;  if  you  were  cast  out  of  your  country  a 
thousand  miles  off,  you  are  not  out  of  God's  precinct ;  his  arm  is 
there  to  cherish  the  good,  as  well  as  to  drag  out  the  wicked;  it  is 
the  same  God,  the  same  presence  in  every  country,  as  well  as  the 
same  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  and  were  not  God  everywhere,  yet 
he  could  not  be  meaner  than  his  creature  the  sun  in  the  firmament, 
which  visits  every  part  of  the  habitable  world  in  twenty-four  hours. 
,  8.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  duties  of  worship. 
He  is  present  to  observe,  and  present  to  accept  our  petitions,  and 
answer  our  suits.  Good  men  have  not  only  tne  essential  presence, 
which  is  common  to  all,  but  his  gracious  presence ;  not  only  the 
presence  that  flows  from  his  nature,  but  that  which  flows  fix)m  his 
promise;  his  essential  presence  makes  no  difference  between  this  and 
that  man  in  regard  of  spirituals,  without  this  in  conjimction  with  it ; 
his  nature  is  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  his  essence ;  his  will  enga^ged 
by  his  truth  is  the  cause  of  tne  presence  of  his  grace.  He  promised 
to  meet  the  Israelites  in  the  place  where  he  should  set  his  name,  and 
in  all  places  where  he  doth  record  it  (Exod.  xx.  4).  "  In  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless 
thee ;"  in  every  place  where  I  shall  manifest  the  special  presence  of 
my  divinity.  In  all  places,  hands  may  be  lifted  up,  without  doubt- 
ing of  his  ability  to  hear ;  he  dwells  in  the  contrite  hearts,  wheieyer 
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it  is  most  in  the  exercise  of  contrition ;  which  is  usnallj  in  times  of 
special  worship  (Isa.  Ivii.  15),  and  that  to  revive  and  refresh  them. 
Habitation  notes  a  special  presence,  though  he  dwell  in  the  highest 
heavens  in  the  sparkling  of  his  glory,  he  dwells  also  in  the  lowest 
hearts  in  the  beams  of  his  grace ;  as  none  can  expel  him  from  his 
dwelling  in  heaven,  so  none  can  reject  him  from  his  residence  in  the 
heart  The  tabernacle  had  his  peculiar  presence  fixed  to  it  (Levit 
xxvi.  11) ;  his  soul  should  not  abhor  them,  as  they  are  washed  by 
Christ,  though  they  are  loathsome  by  sin:  in  a  greater  dispensation 
there  cannot  be  a  less  presence,  since  the  church  under  the  New 
Testament  is  called  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  wherein  he  will  both 
dwell  and  walk  (2  Cor.  vi.  6) ;  or,  I  will  indwell  in  them ;  as  if  he 
should  say,  I  will  dwell  in  and  in  them ;  I  will  dwell  in  them  by 
^race,  and  walk  in  them  by  exciting  their  graces ;  he  will  be  more 
mtimate  with  them  than  their  own  souls,  and  converse  with  them  as 
the  living  God,  t.  e.  as  a  Cod  that  hath  life  in  himself,  and  life  to 
convey  to  them  in  their  converse  with  him ;  and  show  his  spiritual 
glory  among  them  in  a  greater  measure  than  in  the  temple,  sinoe 
that  was  but  a  heap  of  stones,  and  the  figure  of  the  Christian  chur^ 
the  mystical  body  of  his  Son.  His  presence  is  not  less  in  the  sub- 
stance than  it  was  in  the  shadow ;  this  presence  of  God  in  his  ordi- 
nances, is  the  gloiT  of  a  church,  as  the  presence  of  a  king  is  the  glorr 
of  a  court,  the  deience  of  it,  too,  as  a  wall  of  fire  (Zech.  ii.  5) ;  allud- 
ing to  the  fire  travellers  in  a  wilderness  made  to  fright  away  wild 
beasts.  It  is  not  the  meanness  of  the  place  of  worship  can  exclude 
him ;  the  second  temple  was  not  so  magnificent  as  the  first  of  Solo- 
mon's erecting,  and  tlie  Jews  seemed  to  despond  of  so  glorious  a 
presence  of  God  in  the  second,  as  they  had  in  the  first,  because  they 
thought  it  not  so  good  for  the  entertainment  of  Him  that  inhabits 
eternity ;  but  Goa  comforts  them  against  this  conceit  again  and  again 
(Hag.  iL  3,  -^ :  **  be  strong„be  strong,  be  strong,  I  am  with  you ;"  the 
meanness  of  the  place  shall  not  hinder  the  grandeur  of  my  presence, 
no  matter  what  the  room  is,  so  it  be  the  presence-chamber  of  the 
king,  wherein  he  will  favor  our  suits ;  he  can  everywhere  slide  into 
our  souls  with  a  perpetual  sweetness,  since  he  is  everywhere,  and  so^ 
LQtimatc  with  every  one  that  fears  him.  If  we  should  see  God  on 
earth  in  his  amiableness,  as  Moses  did,  should  we  not  be  encoun^ed 
by  his  presence,  to  present  our  requests  to  him,  to  echo  out  our 
praises  of  him  ?  and  nave  we  not  as  great  a  ground  now  to  do  it^ 
since  he  is  as  really  present  with  us,  as  if  he  were  visible  to  us?  he 
is  in  the  same  room  with  us,  as  near  to  us  as  our  souls  to  our  bodies, 
not  a  word  but  he  hears,  not  a  motion  but  he  sees,  not  a  breath  but 
he  perceives ;  he  is  through  all,  he  is  in  all. 

4.  The  onmipresence  of  God  is  a  comfort  in  all  special  services. 
Gkxi  never  puts  any  upon  a  hard  task,  but  he  makes  promises  to  en- 
oourage  them  and  assist  them,  and  the  matter  of  the  promise  is  that 
of  his  presence;  so  he  did  assure  the  prophets  of  old  when  he  set* 
them  difficult  tasks,  and  strengthened  Moses  against  the  &ce  of  Phife. 
noh,  by  assuring  him  "  he  would  be  with  his  mouth"  (Exod.  iv..l^"; 
aiul  when  Christ  put  his  apostles  upon  a  contest  with  the  wholo 
world,  to  preach  .a  gospel  that  would  be  foolishness  to  the  QrsokBy^ 
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and  a  Btumbling  block  to  the  Jews,  he  gives  them  a  cordial  onl^ 
composed  of  his  presence  (Matt  xxviii.  20),  I  will  be  with  y^ou ;  it  is 
this  presence  scatters  by  its  light  the  darkness  of  our  spirits ;  it  is 
this  that  is  the  cause  of  what  is  done  for  his  glory  in  the  world ;  it  is 
this  that  mingles  itself  with  all  that  is  done  for  his  honor ;  it  is  this 
from  whence  springs  all  the  assistance  of  his  creatures,  marked  out 
for  special  purposes. 

5.  This  presence  is  not  without  the  special  presence  of  all  his 
attributes.  Where  his  essence  is,  his  perfections  are,  because  they 
are  one  with  his  essence ;  vea,  they  arc  his  essence,  though  they 
have  their  several  degrees  oi  manifestation.  As  in  the  covenant,  he 
makes  over  himself,  not  a  part  of  himself,  but  his  whole  deity ;  so 
in  promising  of  his  presence,  he  means  not  a  part  of  it,  but  the 
whole,  the  presence  oi  all  the  excellencies  of  his  nature  to  be  mani- 
fested for  our  good.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  God  is  here  and  another 
parcel  there,  but  God  in  his  whole  essence  and  perfections ;  in  his 
wisdom  to  giiidc  us,  his  power  to  protect  and  support  us,  his  mercy 
to  pity  us,  his  fulness  to  refresh  us,  and  his  goodness  to  relieve  us : 
lie  IS  ready  to  sparkle  out  in  this  or  that  perfection,  as  the  necessities 
of  his  people  require,  and  his  own  wisdom  directs  for  his  own  honor; 
80  that  being  not  far  from  us  in  an  excellency  of  his  nature,  we  can 
quickly  have  recourse  to  him  upon  any  emergency;  so  that  if  we 
are  miserable,  we  have  the  presence  of  his  goodness ;  if  we  want  di- 
rection, we  have  the  presence  of  his  wisdom ;  if  we  are  weak,  we 
have  the  presence  of  his  power ;  and  should  we  not  rejoice  in  it,  as 
a  man  doth  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful,  wealthy,  and  compassionate 
friend? 

Third,  Use,    Of  Exhortation. 

1.  Let  us  bo  much  in  the  actual  thoughts  of  this  truth.  Hovr 
should  we  enrich  our  understandings  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ex 
cellency  of  God,  whereof  this  is  none  of  the  least ;  nor  hath  less  of 
honey  m  its  bowels,  though  it  be  more  terrible  to  the  wicked  thai: 
the  presence  of  a  lion ;  it  is  this  that  makes  all  other  excellencieflof 
the  divine  nature  sweet.  What  would  grace,  wisdom,  power,  sig- 
nify at  a  distance  from  us  ?  Let  us  frame  in  our  minos  a  strong 
idea  of  it ;  it  is  this  makes  so  great  a  difference  between  the  actions 
of  one  man  and  another ;  one  maintains  actual  thoughts  of  it,  another 
doth  not :  though  all  believe  it  as  a  perfection  pertaining  to  the  infi- 
niteness  of  his  essence.  David,  or  rather  a  greater  than  David,  had 
God  always  before  him ;  there  was  no  time,  no  occasion,  wherein  he 
.  did  not  stir  up  some  lively  thoughts  of  him  (Ps.  xvi.  8).  Let  us  have 
right  notions  of  it;  imagine  not  God  as  a  great  King,  sitting  only 
in  his  majesty  in  heaven  •  acting  all  by  his  servants  and  ministers. 
This,  saith  one,^  is  a  childish  and  unworthy  conceit  of  God,  and  may 
in  time  bring  such  a  conceiver  by  degrees  to  denv  his  providen<*c ; 
the  denial  of  this  perfection  is  an  axe  at  the  root  of  religion ;  if  it  be 
not  deeply  imprinted  in  the  mind,  personal  religion  grows  feint  and 
feeble.  Who  would  fear  that  Goa  that  is  not  imagined  to  be  a  wit- 
ness of  his  actions?  Who  would  worship  a  Gk>d  at  a  distance  both 
from  the.  worship  and  the  worshipper?*  Let  us  believe  this  trath| 
'  MoMtilut.  •  DrescL 
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bat  not  with  an  idle  faith,  as  if  we  did  not  believe  it  Let  us  know, 
that  as  wheresoever  the  fish  moves,  it  is  in  the  water ;  wheresoever  the 
bird  moves,  it  is  in  the  air ;  so  wheresoever  we  move,  we  are  in  Grod. 
Ab  there  is  not  a  moment  but  we  are  under  his  merev,  so  there  is 
not  a  moment  that  we  are  out  of  his  presence.  Let  us  therefore  look 
upon  nothing,  without  thinking  who  stands  by,  without  reflecting 
upon  him  in  whom  it  lives,  moves  and  hath  its  being.  When  you 
view  a  man,  you  fix  your  eyes  upon  his  body,  but  your  mind  upon  that 
invisible  part  that  acts  every  member  by  life  and  motion,  and  makes 
them  fit  for  your  converse.  Let  us  not  boimd  our  thoughts  to  the 
creatures  we  see,  but  pierce  through  the  creature  to  that  boundless 
God  we  do  not  see :  we  have  continual  remembrances  of  his  pres- 
ence ;  the  light,  whereby  we  see,  and  the  air,  whereb}''  we  live,  give 
MS  perpetual  notices  of  it,  and  some  weak  resemblance;  why  should 
we  forget  it?  yea,  what  a  shame  is  our  unmindfulness  of  it,  when 
every  cast  of  our  eye,  every  motion  of  our  lungs,  jogs  us  to  remember 
it?  Light  is  in  every  part  of  the  air,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  yet 
not  mixed  with  any,  both  remain  entire  in  their  own  substance.  Let 
Tis  not  be  worse  than  some  of  the  heathens,  who  pressed  this  notion 
upon  themselves  for  the  spiriting  their  actions  with  virtue,  that  all 
places  were  full  of  God.  Tnis  was  the  means  Basil  used  to  prescribe, 
upon  a  question  asked  him.  How  shall  we  do  to  be  serious?  mind 
God's  presence.  How  shall  we  avoid  distractions  in  service  ?  think 
of  Goa's  presence.  How  shall  we  resist  temptation  ?  oppose  to  them 
the  presence  of  God.*" 

(1.)  This  will  be  a  shield  against  all  temptations.  God  is  present, 
is  enough  to  blunt  the  weapons  of  hell ;  tnis  will  secure  us  fi'om  a 
ready  compliance  ^7ith  any  oase  and  vile  attractives,  and  curb  that 
headstrong  principle  in  our  nature,  that  would  join  hands  with  them; 
the  thoughts  of  this  would,  like  the  powerful  presence  of  God  with 
the  Israelites,  take  off  the  wheels  from  the  chariots  of  our  sensitive 
appetites,  and  make  them  perhaps  move  slower,  at  least,  towards  a 
temptation.  How  did  Peter  flmg  off  the  temptation  which  had 
worsted  him,  upon  a  look  from  Christ!  The  actuated  faith  of  this 
would  stifle  the  darts  of  Satan,  and  fire  us  with  an  anger  against  his 
solicitations,  as  strong  as  the  fire  that  inflames  the  darts.  Moses' 
sight  of  Him  that  was  invisible,  strengthened  him  against  the  costly 
pleasures  and  luxuries  of  a  prince's  court  (Heb.  xi.  27).  We  are 
utterly  senseless  of  a  Deity,  if  we  are  not  moved  with  this  item  from 
our  consciences,  God  is  present.  Had  our  first  parents  actually  con- 
sidered the  nearness  of  Grod  to  them,  when  they  were  tempted  to  eat  of 
the  foibidden  fruit,  they  had  not  probably  been  so  easily  overcome  by 
the  temptation.  What  soldier  would  be  so  base  as  to  revolt  under  the 
eye  of  a  tender  and  obliging  general  ?  or  what  man  so  negligent  of  him- 
selfj  as  to  rob  a  house  m  the  sight  of  a  judge  ?  Let  us  consider  that 
God  is  as  near  to  observe  us,  as  the  devil  to  solicit  us,  yea,  nearer ; 
the  devil  stands  by  us,  but  God  is  in  us ;  we  may  have  a  thought 
the  devil  knows  not,  but  not  a  thought  but  God  is  actually  present 
with,  as  our  souls  are  with  the  thoughts  they  think ;  nor  can  any  crea- 
taie  attract  our  heart,  if  our  minds  were  fixea  on  that  invisible  presence 

*  Omiu*  diU  plana. 
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that  contributes  to  that  exceUenc^,  and  sustains  it,  and  consideied 
that  no  creature  could  be  so  present  with  us  as  the  Creator  is. 

(2.)  It  will  be  a  spur  to  nolj  actions.  What  man  would  do  an 
unworthy  action,  or  speak  an  unhandsome  word,  in  the  presence  of 
his  prince?  The  eye  of  the  general  inflames  the  spirit  of  a  soldier. 
Why  did  David  keep  God's  testimonies  (Ps.  cxix.  168)  ?  because  he 
considered  that  aU  nis  ways  were  before  him ;  because  he  was  per- 
suaded his  ways  were  present  with  God ;  God's  precepts  should  be 
present  with  him.  The  same  was  the  cause  of  Job's  integrity  (Job 
xxxi.  4):  "Doth  he  not  see  my  ways?"  To  have  God  in  our  eye  is 
the  way  to  be  sincere  ((Jen.  xvii.  1);  "walk  before  me"  as  in  my 
sight,  "and  be  thou  perfect."  Communion  with  God  consists  chiefly 
in  an  ordering  our  ways  as  in  the  presence  of  him  that  is  invisible. 
This  would  make  us  spiritual,  raised  and  watchful  in  all  our  passions, 
if  we  considered  that  God  is  present  with  us  in  our  shops,  in  our 
chambers,  in  our  walks,  and  in  our  meetings,  as  present  with  us  as 
vrith  the  angels  in  heaven ;  who,  though  they  have  a  presence  of 
glory  above  us,  yet  have  not  a  greater  measure  of  his  essential  pres- 
ence than  we  have.  What  an  awe  had  Jacob  upon  him  when  he 
considered  God  was  present  in  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  16, 17)1  If  God 
should  appear  visibly  to  us  when  we  were  alone,  should  we  not  be 
reverend  and  serious  before  him  ?  God  is  everywhere  about  us,  he 
doth  encompass  us  with  his  presence.  Should  not  God's  seeing  us 
have  the  same  influence  upon  us  as  our  seeing  God  ?  He  is  not  more 
essentially  present  if  he  should  so  manifest  hmiself  to  us,  than  when 
he  doth  not.  Who  would  appear  besmeared  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  person  ?  or  not  be  ashamed  to  be  found  in  his  chamber  in  a 
nasty  posture  by  some  visitant  ?  Would  not  a  man  blush  to  be  catched 
about  some  mean  action,  though  it  were  not  an  immoral  crime?  If 
this  truth  were  impressed  upon  our  spirits,  we  should  more  blush  to 
liave  our  souls  daubed  with  some  loathsome  lust ;  swarms  of  sin,  like 
Egyptian  lice  and  frogs,  creeping  about  our  heart  in  his  sight.  If 
the  most  sensual  man  be  asnamed  to  do  a  dishonest  action  in  the 
sight  of  a  ^ve  and  holy  man,  one  of  great  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  integrity,  how  much  more  should  we  lift  up  ourselves  in  the 
ways  of  God,  who  is  infinite  and  immense,  is  everywhere,  and  infi- 
nitely superior  to  man,  and  more  to  be  regarded  1  We  could  not 
seriously  think  of  his  presence  but  there  would  pass  some  intercourse 
between  us ;  we  should  be  putting  up  some  petition  upon  the  sense 
of  our  indigence,  or  sending  up  our  praises  to  him  upon  the  sense 
of  his  bounty.  The  actual  thoughts  of  the  presence  of  God  is  the 
life  and  spirit  of  all  religion ;  we  could  not  have  sluggish  spirits  and 
%  careless  watch  if  we  considered  that  his  eye  is  upon  us  all  the  day. 

(8.)  It  will  quell  distractions  in  worship.  The  actual  thoughts  of 
this  would  establish  our  thoughts,  and  pull  them  back  when  they 
begin  to  rove :  the  mind  comd  not  boldly  give  God  the  slip  if  It 
had  lively  thoughts  of  it ;  the  consideration  of  this  would  blow  off 
all  the  &oth  that  lies  on  the  top  of  our  spirits.  An  eye,  taken  m> 
with  the  presence  of  one  object,  is  not  at  leisure  to  be  filled  with 
another :  ne  lliat  looks  intently  upon  the  sun,  shall  have  nothing  fixr 
a  while  but  the  sun  in  his  eye.    Oppose  to  every  intruding  thought 
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the  idea  of  the  Divine  omnipresence,  and  put  it  to  sUence  by  the 
awe  of  his  Majesty.  When  the  master  is  present,  scholars  mind 
their  books,  keep  their  places,  and  run  not  over  the  forms  to  play 
with  one  another ;  the  master's  eye  keeps  an  idle  servant  to  his  work, 
that  otherwise  would  be  gazing  at  ev^y  straw,  and  prating  to  every 
passenger.  How  soon  would  the  remembrance  of  this  dash  all  ex- 
travagant fancies  out  of  countenance,  just  as  the  news  of  the  ap-* 
proach  of  a  prince  would  make  the  courtiers  buiitle  up  themselves, 
huddle  up  their  vain  sports,  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  reverent 
behavior  in  his  sight  1  We  should  not  dare  to  give  God  a  piece  of  our 
heart  when  we  apprehended  him  present  with  the  whole:  we  should 
not  dare  to  mock  one  that  we  knew  were  more  inwards  with  us 
than  we  are  with  ourselves,  and  that  beheld  every  motion  of  our 
mind,  as  well  as  action  of  our  body. 

2.  Let  us  endeavor  for  the  more  special  and  influential  presence 
of  God.  Let  the  essential  presence  of  God  be  the  grouna  of  our 
awe,  and  his  gracious  influential  presence  the  object  of  our  desire. 
The  heathen  thought  themselves  secure  if  they  had  their  little  petty 
household  gods  with  them  in  their  journeys :  such  seem  to  be  the 
images  Rachel  stole  from  her  father  (Gen.  xxxi.  19)  to  company  her 
travel  with  their  blessings :  she  might  not  at  that  time  have  cast  off 
all  respect  to  those  idols,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  which  she  had 
been  «iucated  from  her  infencv ;  and  they  seem  to  be  kept  by  her 
till  God  called  Jacob  to  Bethel,  after  the  rape  of  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4),  when  Jacob  called  for  the  strange  gods,  and  hid  them  under  the 
oiiJc.  The  gracious  presence  of  God  we  should  look  after,  in  our 
actions,  as  travellers,  that  have  a  charge  of  money  or  jewels,  desire 
to  keep  themselves  in  company  that  may  protect  them  from  highway- 
men that  would  rifle  them.  Since  we  nave  the  concerns  of  the  eter- 
nal happiness  of  our  souls  upon  our  hands,  we  should  endeavor  to 
have  God's  merciful  and  powerftd  presence  with  us  in  all  our  ways 
(Pa  xiv.  5) ;  "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct 
thy  paths :  acknowledge  him  before  any  action,  by  imploring ;  ac- 
knowledge  him  after,  by  rendering  him  the  glory ;  acknowledge  his 
presence  before  worship,  in  worship,  after  worship :  it  is  this  pres- 
ence makes  a  kind  of  heaven  upon  earth ;  causeth  aflUction  to  put 
off  the  nature  of  misery.  How  much  will  the  presence  of  the  sun 
outshine  the  stars  of  lesser  comforts,  and  fully  answer  the  want  of 
them  I  The  ark  of  God  going  before  us,  can  only  make  all  things 
sncoesBfaL  It  ,was  this  led  tne  Israelites  over  Jordan,  and  settl^ 
them  in  Canaan.  Without  this  we  signify  nothing:  though  we 
live  without  this,  we  cannot  be  distinguished  forever  from  (kvils ; 
his  essential  presence  they  have;  and  if  we  have  no  more,  we 
shall  be  no  better.  It  is  the  enlivening  fructifying  presence  of 
the  sun  that  revives  the  languishing  earth ;  and  this  only  can  re- 
pair our  rained  souL  Let  it  be,  therefore,  our  desire,  that  as  he 
nils  heaven  and  earth  by  his  essence,  he  may  fill  our  understand- 
tngs  and  wills  by  his  grace,  that  we  may  have  another  kind  of 
presence  with  us  than  animals  have  in  their  brutish  state,  or  devils 
at  their  chains:  his  essential  presence  maintains  our  beings,  but 
Ui  gitoious  presence  confers  ana  continues  a  happinefl& 


DISCOURSE   VIII. 

ON    GOD'S    KNOWLEDGE. 

Pir  odvii.  6. — Great  ib  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power ;  his  understandiog  is  infinite. 

It  is  imcertain  who  was  the  author  of  this  psahn,  and  when  it 
was  penned ;  some  think  after  the  return  fix)m  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. It  is  a  psahn  of  praise,  and  is  made  up  of  matter  of  praise 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end:  God's  benefits  to  the  enurch, 
his  providence  over  his  creatures,  and  the  essential  excellency  of 
his  nature. 

The  psalmist  doubles  his  exhortation  to  praise  God  (ver.  1\ 
"  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  sing  praise  to  our  God ;"  to  praise  him  £rom 
his  dominion  as  "  Lord,"  from  his  grace  and  mercy  as  "  our  God ;" 
jfrom  the  excellency  of  the  duty  itself,  "  it  is  good,  it  is  comely  :" 
some  read  it  comely,  some  lovely,  or  desirable,  from  the  various 
derivations  of  the  word.  Nothing  doth  so  much  delight  a  gracious 
soul,  as  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  perfections  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator.  The  highest  duties  a  creature  can  render  to  the 
Creator  are  pleasant  and  delightful  in  themselves;  "it  is  comely." 
Praise  is  a  duty  that  affects  the  whole  soul.  The  praise  of  God  is  a 
decent  thing ;  the  excellency  of  God's  nature  deserves  it,  and  the 
benefits  of  God's  grace  requires  it.  It  is  comely  when  done  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the  voice ;  a  sinner  sings 
ill,  though  his  voice  be  good ;  the  soul  in  it  is  to  be  elevated  above 
earthly  things.  The  first  matter  of  praise  is  God's  erecting  and  pre- 
serving his  church  (ver.  2) :  "  The  Lord  doth  build  up  tTerusalen^ 
he  gathers  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel."  The  walls  of  demolished 
Jerusalem  are  now  re-edified ;  God  hath  brought  back  the  captivity 
of  Jacob,  and  reduced  his  people  from  their  Babylonish  exile,  and 
those  that  were  dispersed  into  strange  regions,  he  ht^th  restored  to 
their  habitations.  Or,  it  may  be  prophetic  of  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  gathering  the  outcasts  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  that  were 
before  as  without  God  in  the  world,  and  strangers  to  the  covenantor 
promise.  Let  God  be  praised,  but  especially  for  building  up  his 
church,  and  gathering  the  Gentiles,  before  counted  as  outcasts  (Lbsl 
xi.  12) ;  he  gathers  them  in  this  world  to  the  futh,  and  hereaftei 
to  dory. 

Obs.  1.  Prom  the  two  first  verses,  observe :  1.  All  people  are  un- 
der God's  care ;  but  he  has  a  particular  regard  to  his  church.  This 
IS  the  signet  on  his  hand,  as  a  bracelet  upon  his  arm ;  this  is  his 
garden  which  he  delights  to  dress ;  if  he  prunes  it^  it  is  to  puzg»  it; 
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if  he  digs  about  his  vine,  and  wounds  the  branches,  it  is  to  make  ii . 
beautiful  with  new  clusters,  and  restore  it  to  a  fruitful  vigor.  2.  All 
great  deliverances  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  principal  Author, 
whosoever  are  the  instruments.  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem, 
he  gathers  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel.  This  great  dehverance 
from  Babylon  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Cyrus  or  Danus,  or  the  rest  of  . 
our  favorers ;  it  is  the  Lord  that  doth  it ;  wo  had  his  promise  for  it, 
we  have  now  his  performance.  Let  us  not  ascribe  that  which  is  the 
effect  of  his  truth,  only  to  the  good  will  of  men ;  it  is  God's  act,  not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  nor^y  weapons  of  war,  or  strength  of 
liorsesj  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  He  sent  prophets  to  comfort 
us  while  we  were  exiles;  and  now  he  hath  stretcheaouthisownarm 
to  work  our  deliverance  according  to  his  word ;  blind  man  looks  so 
much  upon  instruments,  that  he  hardly  takes  notice  of  God,  either 
in  afflictions  or  mercies,  and  this  is  the  cause  that  robs  God  of  so 
much  j)rayer  and  praise  in  the  world,  (ver.  8.)  "  He  heals  the 
broken  in  heart,  ancl  binds  up  their  wounds."  He  hath  now  restored 
those  who  had  no  hope  but  in  his  word ;  he  hath  dealt  with  them . 
as  a  tender  and  skilful  chirurgeon ;  he  hath  applied  his  curing  plas- 
ters, and  dropped  in  his  sovereign  balsams ;  he  hath  now  furnished 
our  Mutiny  hearts  with  refreshing  cordials,  and  comforted  our 
wounds  with  strengthening  ligatures.  How  gracious  is  God,  that  re- 
stores liberty  to  the  captives,  and  righteousness  to  the  penitent  1 
Man's  misery  is  the  fittest  opportunity  for  God  to  make  his  mercy 
illustrious  in  itself,  and  most  welcome  to  the  patient.  He  proceeds 
(ver.  4),  wonder  not  that  God  calls  together  the  outcasts,  and  singles 
them  out  from  every  corner  for  a  return ;  why  can  he  not  do  this,  as 
well  as  tell  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names? 
There  are  none  of  his  people  so  despicable  in  the  eye  of  man,  but 
they  are  known  and  regaraed  by  God ;  though  they  are  clouded  iu 
the  world,  yet  they  are  the  stars  of  the  world ;  and  shall  God  num- 
ber the  inanimate  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  make  no  account  of  hia. 
living  stars  on  the  earth  ?  No,  wherever  they  are  dispersed,  he  will 
not  forget  them ;  however  they  are  afflicted,  he  will  not  despise 
them ;  the  stars  are  so  numerous,  that  they  are  innumerable  by  man; 
some  are  visible  and  known  by  jnen ;  others  lie  more  hid  and  un- 
discovered in  a  confused  light,  as  those  in  the  milky  way ;  man  can- 
not see  one  of  them  distinctly.  God  knows  all  his  people.  As  he . 
can  do  what  is  above  the  power  of  man  to  perform,  so  he  under- 
stands what  is  above  the  skill  of  man  to  discover;  shall  man 
measure  God  by  his  scantiness  ?  Proud  man  must  not  equal  him- 
self to  God,  nor  cut  God  as  short  as  his  own  line.  He  tells  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars,  and  calls  them  all  by  their  names.  He  hath  them  all 
ia  his  list,  as  generals  the  names  of  their  soldiers  in  their  muster-roll, 
for  they  are  his  host,  which  he  marshals  in  the  heavens,  as  in  Isaiah 
xL  26,  where  you  have  the  like  expression ;  he  knows  them  more 
distinctly  than  man  can  know  anything,  and  so  distinctly,  as  to  call 
"  them  all  by  their  names."  He  knows  their  names,  that  is,  their 
QStural  offices,  influences  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  light, 
their  order  and  motion ;  and  all  of  them,  the  least  glimmering  staTi 
m  well  ae  the  most  glaring  planet:  thiS|  man  cannot  do;  *^  Tdl  the 
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stars  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them"  (Gen.  xv.  5),  Baith  God  to 
Abraham,  whom  Josephus  represents  as  a  great  astronomer :  "  Yea, 
they  cannot  be  numbered"  (Jer.  xxxiii.  22) ;  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  opinions  of  men,  evidenceth  their  ignorance  of  their  number ; 
some  reckoning  1022  ;  others  1025 ;  others  1098 ;  others  7000,  be- 
side those  that  by  reason  of  their  mixture  of  light  with  one  another, 
cannot  be  distinctly  discerned,  and  others  perhaps  so  high,  as 
not  to  be  reached  by  the  eye  of  man.  To  impose  names  on  things, 
and  names  according  to  their  natures,  is  both  an  argument  of  power 
and  dominion,  and  of  wisdom  and  understanding :  from  the  impo- 
sition of  names  upon  the  creatures  by  Adam,  the  knowledge  of 
Adam  is  generally  concluded ;  and  it  was  also  a  fruit  of  that  domin- 
ion God  allowed  him  over  the  creatures.  Now  he  that  numbers 
and  names  the  stars  that  seem  to  lie  confused  among  one  another, 
as  well  as  those  that  appear  to  us  in  an  unclouded  night,  may 
irell  be  supposed  accurately  to  know  his  people,  though  lurking 
in  secret  caverns,  and  know  those  that  are  fit  to  be  instruments 
of  their  deliverance;  the  one  is  as  easy  to  him  as  the  other;  and 
the  number  of  the  one  as  distinctly  known  by  him  as  the  multi- 
tude of  the  other.  "  For  great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power ; 
his  understanding  is  infinite"  (ver.  5).  He  wants  not  knowledge 
to  know  the  objects,  nor  power  to  effect  his  will  concerning  them. 
Of  great  power,  maa-'.  Much  power,  plenteous  in  power;  so  the 
worn  a"»,  IS  rendered  (Ps.  v.  15),  'iina-i,  a  multitude  of  power,  as 
well  as  a  multitude  of  mercy ;  a  power  that  exceeds  all  created 
power  and  understanding.  His  understanding  is  infinite.  You  may 
not  imagine,  how  he  can  call  all  the  stars  bv  name,  the  multitude  of 
the  visible  being  so  great,  and  the  multitude  of  the  invisible  being 
greater;  but  you  must  know,  that  as  God  is  Almighty,  so  he  is  om- 
niscient:  and  as  there  is  no  end  of  his  power,  so  no  account  can 
exactly  be  given  of  his  understanding ;  his  understanding  is  infinite, 
■nwpTiK.  No  number  or  account  of  it ;  and  so  the  same  words  are 
rendered,  "a  nation  strong,  and  without  number"  (Joel  i.  6):  no  end 
of  his  understanding :  (Syriac)  no  measure,  no  bounds.  His  essence 
is  infinite,  and  so  is  his  power  and  understanding ;  and  so  vast  is  his 
knowledge,  that  we  can  no  more  comprehend  it,  than  we  can 
measure  spaces  that  are  without  limits,  or  tell  the  minutes  or  hoois 
of  eternity.  Who,  then,  can  fathom  that  whereof  there  is  no  num- 
ber, but  which  exceeds  all,  so  that  there  is  no  searching  of  it 
out?  He  knows  universals,  he  knows  particulars:  we  must  not 
take  understanding  here,  as  noting  a  faculty,  but  the  use  of  the 
understanding  in  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  the  jud^ent, 
nran,  in  the  consideration  of  them,  and  so  it  is  often  usea.  In 
the  verse  there  is  a  description  of  God.  1.  In  his  essence,  "great 
is  our  Lord."  2.  In  his  power  of  "  great  power."  8.  In  his 
knowledge,  "his  understanding  is  infinite:"  his  understanding  is 
his  eye.  and  his  power  is  his  arm.  Of  his  infinite  understanding  I 
am  to  oiscourse. 

Doctrine,  God  hath  an  infinite  knowledge  and  understanding.  All 
knowledge.  Omnipresence,  which  before  we  spake  of,  respects  his 
essence;  omniscience  respects  his  understanding,  according  to  0or 
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manner  of  conception.  This  is  clear  in  Scripture ;  hence  God  i^ 
called  a  God  of  Knowledge  (Sam.  ii  3\  "the  Loid  is  a  God  of 
knowledge,"  {Heb,)  knowledges,  in  the  plural  number,  of  all  kind  of 
knowledge ;  it  is  spoken  there  to  quell  man's  pride  in  his  own  reason 
and  parts ;  what  is  the  knowledge  of  man  but  a  spark  to  the  whole 
element  of  fire,  a  grain  of  dust  and  worse  than  nothing,  in  com- 
parison of  the  knowledge  of  Goo,  as  his  essence  is  in  comparison  of 
the  essence  of  God?  All  kind  of  knowledge.  He  knows  what 
an^ls  know,  what  man  knows,  and  infinitely  more ;  he  knows  him-, 
sell^  his  own  operations,  all  his  creatures,  the  notions  and  thoughts 
of  them;  he  is  understanding  above  understanding,  mind  above 
mind,  the  mind  of  minds,  the  light  of  lights ;  this  the  Greek  word, 
^iog,  signifies  in  the  etymology  of  it,  of  SBiadttt,  to  see,  to  contemplate; 
and  dai^titif  of  <J«/w,  sdo.  The  names  of  God  signify  a  nature,  viewing 
and  piercing  all  things ;  and  the  attribution  of  our  senses  to  God  in 
Scripture,  as  hearing  and  seeing,  wliich  are  the  senses  wherebj 
knowledge  enters  into  us,  signifies  God's  knowledge. 

1.  The  notion  of  God's  knowledge  of  all  things  lies  above  the 
ruins  of  nature ;  it  was  not  obliterated  by  the  fall  of  man.  It  was 
necessary  offending  man  was  to  know  that  he  had  a  Creator  whom 
he  had  injured,  that  he  had  a  Judge  to  try  and  punish  him ;  since 
God  thought  fit  to  keep  up  the  world,  it  had  been  kept  up  to  no 
purpose,  had  not  this  notion  been  continued  alive  in  tne  minds  of 
men ;  there  would  not  have  been  any  practice  of  his  laws,  no  bar  to 
the  worst  of  crimes.  If  men  had  thought  they  had  to  deal  with  an 
i^orant  Deity,  there  could  be  no  practice  of  religion.  "Who  woul4. 
lift  up  his  eyes,  or  spread  his  hands  towards  heaven,  if  he  imagined 
his  devotion  were  directed  to  a  God  as  blind  as  the  heathens  imagined 
fortune  ?  To  what  boot  would  it  be  for  them  to  make  heaven  and. 
earth  resound  with  their  cries,  if  they  had  not  thought  God  had  an 
eye  to  see  them,  and  an  car  to  hear  them  ?  And  indeed  the  very 
notion  of  a  God  at  the  first  blush,  speaks  him  a  Being  endued  with 
understanding ;  no  man  can  imagine  a  Creator  void  of  one  of  the 
noblest  perfections  belonging  to  tnose  creatures,  that  are  the  flower 
and  cream  of  his  works. 

2.  Therefore  all  nations  acknowledge  this,  as  well  as  the  existence 
and  being  of  God.  No  nation  but  had  their  temples,  particular 
ceremonies  of  worship,  and  presented  their  sacrifices,  wnich  they 
could  not  have  been  so  vain  as  to  do,  without  an  acknowledgment 
of  this  attribute.  This  notion  of  God's  knowledge  owed  not  its  rise 
to  tradition,  but  to  natural  implantation ;  it  was  born  and  grew  up 
with  every  rational  creature.  Though  the  several  nations  and  men 
of  the  world  agreed  not  in  one  kind  of  deity,  or  in  their  sentiments 
of  his  nature  or  other  perfections,  some  judging  him  clothed  with  a 
fine  and  pure  body,  omers  judging  him  an  uncompounded  spirit^ 
some  fixing  him  to  a  seat  in  the  heavens,  others  owning  his  univer- 
sal presence  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  jet  they  all  agreed  in  the  uni- 
versality of  his  knowledge,  and  their  own  consciences  reflecting 
their  dimes,  unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  would  keep  this  notion 
in  some  vigor,  whether  they  would  or  no.  Now  this  being  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  all  men  by  nature,  cannot  be  &lse,  for  nature  im« 
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puints  not  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an  assent  to  a  &Isitj.  Nature 
would  not  pervert  the  reason  and  minds  of  men.  Universal  notions 
of  God  are  from  original,  not  lapsed  nature,  and  preserved  in  man- 
kind in  order  to  a  restoration  from  a  lapsed  state.  The  heathens 
did  acknowledge  this :  in  all  the  solemn  covenants,  selemnized  with 
oaths  and  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  God,  this  attribute  was  sup- 
posed.*^ They  confessed  knowledge  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Deity; 
9cientia  deorum  vita^  saith  Cicero.  Some  called  him  Novg,  menSy  mind, 
pure  understanding,  without  any  note,  ^Enomr^g^  the  insnector  of  all. 
As  they  called  him  life,  because  he  was  the  author  of  life,  so  they 
called  nim  intellectus^  because  he  was  the  author  of  all  knowledge 
and  understanding  in  his  creatures ;  and  one  being  asked,  whether  anj' 
man  could  be  hid  from  God  ?  no,  saith  he,  not  so  much  as  thinking.*^ 
Some  call  him  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  the  Egyiptians  represented 
God  by  an  eye  on  tne  top  of  a  sceptre,  because  God  is  all  eye,  and 
can  be  ignorant  of  nothing. 

And  the  same  nation  made  eyes  and  ears  of  the  most  excellent 
metals,  consecrating  them  to  God,  and  hanging  them  up  in  the  midst 
of  their  temples,  in  signification  of  God's  seeing  and  hearing  all 
things ;  hence  they  called  God  light,  as  well  as  the  Scripture,  because 
all  things  are  visible  to  him. 

For  the  better  imderstanding  of  this,  we  will  enquire,  I.  What 
kind  of  knowledge  or  understanding  there  is  in  Gt)d.  11.  What 
God  knows,  in.  How  God  knows  things.  IV.  The  proof  that 
God  knows  all  things.     Y.  The  use  of  all  to  ourselves. 

I.  What  kind  of  understanding  or  knowledge  there  is  in  God. 
The  knowledge  of  God  in  Scripture  hath  various  names,  according 
to  the  various  relations  or  objects  of  it :  in  respect  of  present  things, 
it  is  called  knowledge  or  sight ;  in  respect  of  things  past,  remem- 
brance ;  in  respect  of  things  future,  or  to  come,  it  is  called  fore- 
knowledge, or  prescience  (1  Pet.  i.  2) ;  in  regard  of  the  universality 
of  the  objects,  it  is  called  omniscience ;  in  regard  to  the  simple  un- 
derstanding of  things,  it  is  called  knowledge  ;  m  regard  of  actmg  and 
modelUng  the  ways  of  acting,  it  is  called  wisdom  and  pruaence 
(Eph.  i.  8).  He  must  have  knowledge,  otherwise  he  could  not  be 
wise ;  wisdom  is  the  flower  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  the  root 
of  wisdom.  As  to  what  this  knowledge  is,  if  we  know  what  knowl- 
edge is  in  man,  we  may  apprehend  what  it  is  in  God,  removing  all 
imperfection  from  it,  and  ascribing  to  him  the  most  eminent  way  of 
tmaerstanding ;  because  we  cannot  comprehend  God,  but  as  he  is 
pleased  to  condescend  to  us  in  his  own  ways  of  discovery,  that  is, 
under  some  way  of  similitude  to  his  perfectest  creatures,  therefore 
we  have  a  notion  of  God  by  his  understanding  and  will ;  understand- 
ing, whereby  he  conceives  and  apprehends  tmngs ;  will,  whereby  he 
extisuds  himself  in  acting  accordmg  to  his  wisdom,  and  whereby  he 
doth  approve  or  disapprove ;  yet  we  must  not  measure  his  under- 
standing by  our  own,  or  think:  it  to  be  of  so  gross  a  temper  as  a 
created  mind ;  that  he  hath  eyes  of  flesh,  or  sees  or  knows  as  man 

*  Agamemnon,  (Homer  U.  8.  ▼.  8.)  making  a  Coyenant  "with  Priam,  iovooates  tb« 

*  Gkunadi  in  1  Pa.  AquL  Q.  14.  cap.  1  p.  119.    Clem.  Alexand«r  Strom.  liU  6. 
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sees  (Job  x.  4).  We  can  no  more  measure  liis  knowledge  bj  otm 
than  we  can  measure  his  essence  by  our  essence.  As  he  hath  an 
incomprehensible  essence,  to  which  ours  is  but  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket| 
Bo  he  nath  an  incomprehensible  knowledge,  to  which  ours  is  but  as 
a  grain  of  dust,  or  mere  darkness:  his  thoughts  are  above  our 
thoughts,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  The  knowledge  of 
God  is  variously  divided  by  the  schools,  and  acknowledged  by  all 
divines. 

1.  A  knowledge  visionis  et  simplicis  intelligentioe;  the  one  we  may 
call  a  sight,  the  other  an  understanding ;  the  one  refers  to  sense,  tM 
other  to  the  mind.  (1.)  A  knowledge  of  vision  or  sight.  Thus  God 
knows  himself  and  all  things  that  really  were,  are,  or  shall  be  ii| 
time ;  all  those  things  which  he  hath  decreed  to  be,  though  they  are 
not  yet  actually  sprung  up  in  the  world,  but  lie  couchant  in  their 
causes.  (2.)  A  knowledge  of  intelligence  or  simple  understanding. 
The  object  of  this  is  not  things  that  are  in  being,  or  that  shall  by 
any  decree  of  God  ever  be  existent  in  the  world,  but  such  things  as 
are  possible  to  be  ^Tought  by  the  power  of  God,  though  they  shall 
never  in  the  least  peep  up  into  bemg,  but  lie  forever  wrapt  up  in 
darkness  and  nothmg.^  This  also  is  a  necessary  knowledge  to  be 
allowed  to  God,  because  the  object  of  this  knowledge  is  necessary. 
The  possibility  of  more  creatures  than  ever  were  or  shall  be,  is  ft 
conclusion  that  hath  a  necessar}*  truth  in  it ;  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  power  of  God  can  produce  more  creatures,  though  it  oe  not 
necessary  that  it  should  produce  more  creatures,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  whatsoever  the  power  of  God  can  work,  is  possible  to  be.  And 
as  God  knows  this  possibility,  so  he  knows  all  the  objects  that  are 
thus  possible  ;  and  herein  doth  much  consist  the  infiniteness  of  hk 
knowledge,  as  shall  be  shown  presently.  These  two  kinds  of  knowl 
edge  diflFer ;  that  of  vision,  is  of  things  which  God  hath  decreed  to 
be,  though  they  are  not  yet ;  that  of  intelligence  is  of  things  which 
never  shall  be ;  yet  they  may  be,  or  are  possible  to  be,  if  God  please 
to  will  and  order  their  being ;  one  respects  things  that  shall  be,  the 
other,  things  that  may  be,  and  are  not  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 
God  to  be.  The  knowledge  of  vision  follows  the  act  of  God's  will, 
and  supposeth  an  act  of  God's  will  before,  decreeing  things  to  be. 
(K  we  could  suppose  any  first  or  second  in  God's  decree,  we  might 
say  God  knew  them  as  possible  before  he  decreed  them ;  he  knew 
them  as  future,  because  ne  decreed  them.)  For  without  the  will  of 
God  decreeing  a  thing  to  come  to  pass,  God  cannot  know  that  it  will 
in&llibly  come  to  pass.  But  the  Knowledge  of  intelligence  stands 
without  any  act  of  nis  will,  in  order  to  the  being  of  those  things  he 
knows ;  he  knows  possible  things  only  in  his  power ;  he  knows  other 
things  both  in  his  power  as  able  to  effect  them,  and  in  his  will,  as 
determining  the  being  of  them ;  such  knowledge  we  must  grant  to 
be  in  God,  for  there  is  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  man ;  for  man 
doth  not  onlv  know  and  see  what  is  before  his  eyes  in  this  world, 
but  he  may  nave  a  conception  of  many  more  worlds,  and  many  more 
creatarea,  which  he  knows  are  possible  to  the  power  of  God. 

2.  There  is  a  speculative  and  practical  knowledge  ia  God.    (1.)  A 

•  Suarez  de  Deo,  libb  8.  cap.  4.  p.  180. 
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i|)eciilative  knowledge  is,  when  the  truth  of  a  thing  is  known  with- 
out  a  respect  to  any  working  or  practical  operation.  The  knowledge 
of  things  possible  is  in  Qod  only  speculative,  <*  and  some  say  God's 
knowledge  of  himself  is  only  speculative,  because  there  is  nothing 
for  God  to  work  in  himself:  and  though  he  knows  himself,  yet  this 
fciowledge  of  himself  doth  not  tenninate  there,  but  flowera  into  a 
love  of  hmiself,  and  delight  in  himself;  yet  this  love  of  himself,  and 
delight  in  himself,  is  not  enough  to  make  it  a  practical  knowledge, 
because  it  is  natural,  and  naturally  and  necessarily  flows  from  the 
Imowledge  of  himself  and  his  own  goodness :  he  cannot  but  love 
himself  and  delight  in  himself,  upon  the  knowledge  of  himself. 
But  that  which  is  properly  practice,  is  where  there  is  a  dominion 
over  the  action,  ana  it  is  wrought  not  naturally  and  necessarily,  but 
in  a  way  of  freedom  and  counsel.  As  when  we  see  a  beautiful  nower 
or  other  thin^,  there  ariseth  a  delight  in  the  mind ;  this  no  man  will 
call  practice,  because  it  is  a  natural  affection  of  the  will,  arising  from 
file  virtue  of  the  object,  without  any  consideration  of  the  understand- 
ing  in  a  practical  manner  by  counselling,  commanding,  &c.  (2,)  A 
practical  knowledge:  which  tends  to  operation  and  practice,  and  ia 
me  principle  of  working  about  things  that  are  known  ;  as  the  knowl- 
edge an  artificer  hath  in  an  art  or  mystery.  This  knowledge  is  in 
€bd :  the  knowledge  he  hath  of  the  things  he  hath  decreed,  is  such 
a  kind  of  knowledge ;  for  it  terminates  in  the  act  of  creation,  which 
fa  not  a  natural  and  necessary  act,  as  the  loving  himself,  and  delight- 
ing in  himself  is,  but  wholly  free :  for  it  was  at  his  liberty  whetner 
he  would  create  them  or  no ;  this  is  called  discretion  (Jer.  x.  12) : 
"He  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion."  Such  also 
h  his  knowledge  of  the  things  he  hath  created,  and  which  are  in 
being,  for  it  terminates  in  the  government  of  them  for  his  own  glori- 
ous ends.  It  is  by  this  knowledge  "  the  depths  are  broken  up,  and 
the  clouds  drop  down  their  dew  (Prov.  iii.  20).  This  is  a  knowl- 
edge whereby  he  knows  the  essence,  qualities,  and  properties  of 
wliat  he  creates  and  governs  in  order  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  world  over  which  he  resides ;  so  tnat  specidative 
knowledge  is  God's  knowledge  of  himself  and  things  possible ;  prac- 
tical knowledge  is  his  knowledge  of  his  creatures  and  things  govern- 
able ;  yet  in  some  sort  this  practical  knowledge  is  not  only  or  things 
that  are  made,  but  of  things  which  are  possible,  which  6od  might 
make,  though  he  will  not :  for  as  he  knows  that  they  can  be  created, 
80  he  knows  how  they  are  to  be  created,  and  how  to  be  governed, 
Ibough  he  never  will  create  them.  This  is  a  practical  knowledge : 
for  it  is  not  requisite  to  constitute  a  knowledge  practical,  actually  to 
aiet,  but  that  the  knowledge  in  itself  be  referable  to  action.® 

8.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  approbation,  as  well  as  apprehension. 
This  the  Scripture  often  mentions.  Words  of  understanding  are 
uaed  to  signify  the  acts  of  affection.  This  knowledge  adds  to  the 
fltinple  act  of  the  understanding,  the  complacency  and  pleasure  of  the 
will,  and  is  improperly  knowledge,  because  it  belongs  to  the  will, 
and  not  to  the  understanding ;  omy  it  is  radically  in  the  imdeiiBtand- 
iog,  because  aflfection  implies  knowledge :  men  cannot  approve  of 

'  SuAres  de  Deo,  liK  S.  cap.  4.  p.  1S8.  *  Ibid  p.  140. 
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that  which  thej  are  ignorant  of.  Thus  knowledge  is  taken  (Amoe 
iiL  2),  "  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  eartn ;  and 
(2  Tim,  iL  19),  "  The  Lord  knows  who  are  his,"  that  is,  he  loves 
them  ;  he  doth  not  only  know  them,  but  acknowledges  them  for  his 
own.  It  notes,  not  only  an  exact  understanding,  but  a  special  care 
of  them ;  and  so  is  that  to  be  understood  (Gen.  i.),  "  God  saw  every 
thin^  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good :"  that  is,  lie 
saw  it  with  an  eye  of  approbation,  as  well  as  apprehension.  This  is 
grounded  upon  God^s  knowledge  of  vision,  his  sight  of  his  creatures; 
for  Qt>d  dotn  not  love  or  delight  in  anything  but  what  is  actually  in 
being,  or  what  he  hath  decreed  to  bnng  into  being.  On  the  con- 
trary,  also,  when  God  doth  not  approve,  he  is  said  not  to  know 
(Matt  XXV.  12),  "  I  know  you  not,"  and  (Matt.  vii.  23),  "  I  never 
knew  you ;"  he  doth  not  approve  of  their  works.  It  is  not  an  igno- 
rance of  understanding,  but  an  ignorance  of  will ;  for  while  he  saiih 
he  never  knew  them,  he  testifies  that  he  did  know  them,  in  render- 
ing the  reason  of  his  disapproving  them,  because  he  knows  all  their 
works :  so  he  knows  them,  and  doth  not  know  them  in  a  different 
manner :  he  knows  them  so  as  to  understand  them,  but  he  doth  not 
know  them  so  as  to  love  them.  We  must,  then,  ascribe  an  univer- 
sal knowledge  to  God.  If  we  deny  him  a  speculative  knowled^, 
or  knowledge  of  intelligence,  we  destroy  his  Deity,  we  make  him 
ignorant  of  his  own  power :  if  we  deny  him  practical  knowledge,  we 
aknj  ourselves  to  be  his  creatures ;  for,  as  his  creatures,  we  are  the 
fruits  of  this,  his  discretion,  discovered  in  creation :  if  we  deny  his 
knowledge  of  vision,  we  deny  his  governing  dominion.  How  can 
he  exercise  a  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  dominion,  that  is  ignorant 
of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  things  he  is  to  govern  ?  If  he  had 
not  knowledge  he  could  make  no  revelation ;  he  that  knows  not  can- 
not dictate ;  we  could  then  have  no  Scripture.  To  deny  God  knowl- 
edge, is  to  dash  out  the  Scripture,  and  aemolish  the  Deity.  God  is 
described  in  Zech.  iii.  9,  "  with  seven  eyes,"  to  show  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  things,  all  occurrences  in  the  world ;  and  the  chem- 
bims,  or  whatsoever  is  meant  by  the  wings,  are  described  to  be  fall 
of  eyes,  both  "  before  and  behind"  (Ezek.  i.  18),  round  about  them; 
much  more  is  God  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  understanding.  The  sun  is  a 
natural  image  of  God ;  if  the  sun  had  an  eye,  it  would  see ;  if  it  had 
an  understanding,  it  would  know  all  visible  things ;  it  would  see 
what  it  shines  upon,  and  understand  what  it  influenceth,  in  the  most 
obscure  bowels  of  the  earth.  Doth  God  excel  his  creature,  the  sun, 
in  excellency  and  beauty,  and  not  in  light  and  imderstanding?  cer- 
tainly more  than  the  sun  excels  an  atom  or  grain  of  dust.  We  may 
yet  make  some  representation  of  this  knowledge  of  God  by  a  lower 
thing,  a  picture,  which  seems  to  look  upon  every  one,  though  there 
be  never  so  great  a  multitude  in  the  room  where  it  hangs ;  no  man 
can  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  but  it  seems  to  behold  him  in  particular, 
and  so  exactly,  as  if  there  were  none  but  him  upon  whom  the  eye 
of  it  were  fixed ;  and  every  man  finds  the  same  cast  of  it :  shall  art 
frame  a  thing  of  that  nature,  and  shall  not  the  God  of  art  and  aD 
knowledge,  be  much  more  in  reality  than  that  is  in  imagination  ? 
Shall  not  God  have  a  far  greater  capacity  to  behold  everything  in 
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'the  world,  which  is  infinitely  loss  to  him  than  a  wide  room  to  a  pio- 
tore? 

n.  The  second  thing,  What  God  knows ;  how  far  his  understand- 
ing reaches. 

1.  God  knows  himself,  and  only  knows  himself.  This  is  the  first 
and  original  knowledge,  wherein  he  excels  all  creatures.  No  man 
doth  exactly  know  himself;  much  less  doth  he  understand  the  full 
nature  of  a  spirit;  much  less  still  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God; 
for  what  proportion  can  there  be  between  a  finite  faculty  and  an 
infinite  omect?  Herein  consists  the  infiniteness  of  Gods  knowl- 
edge, that  he  knows  his  own  essence,  that  he  knows  that  which  is 
unknowable  to  any  else.  It  doth  not  so  much  consist  in  knovring 
the  creatures,  which  he  hath  made,  as  in  knowing  himself,  who  was 
never  made.  It  is  not  so  much  infinite,  because  he  knows  all  things 
which  are  in  the  world,  or  that  shall  be ;  or  things  that  he  can 
make,  because  the  number  of  them  is  finite ;  but  because  he  hath  a 
perfect  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own  infinite  perfec- 
tions.^ Though  it  be  said  that  angels  "  see  his  face"  (Matt  xviii. 
10),  that  sight  notes  rather  their  immediate  attendance,  than  their 
exact  knowledge ;  they  see  some  signs  of  his  presence  and  majesty, 
more  illustrious  and  express  than  ever  appeared  to  man  in  this 
life;  but  the  essence  of  God  is  invisible  to  them,  hid  from  them 
in  the  secret  place  of  eternity ;  none  knows  God  but  himself 
(1  Cor.  ii.  11):  "What  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man  save 
the  spirit  of  a  man  ?  so  the  things  of  God  knows  no  man  but  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  the  Spirit  of  God  searches  the  deep  things  of  God ;" 
aearcheth,  that  is,  exactly  knows,  thoroughly  understands,  as  those 
who  have  their  eyes  in  every  chink  and  crevice,  to  see  what  lies 
hid  there ;  the  word  search  notes  not  an  inquiry,  but  an  exact 
knowledge,  such  as  men  have  of  things  upon  a  diligent  scrutiny: 
as  when  God  is  said  to  search  the  heart  and  the  reins,  it  doth  not 
signify  a  precedent  ignorance,  but  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  most 
intimate  comers  of  the  hearts  of  men.  As  the  conceptions  of  men 
are  unknown  to  any  but  themselves,  so  the  depths  of  the  divine 
essence,  perfections,  and  decrees,  are  unknown  to  any  but  to  God 
himself;  he  only  knows  what  he  is,  and  what  he  knows,  what  he 
can  do,  and  what  he  hath  decreed  to  do.  For  first,  if  God  did  not 
know  himself,  he  would  not  be  perfect.  It  is  the  perfection  of  a 
creature  to  know  itself,  much  more  a  perfection  belonging  to  God. 
If  God  did  not  comprehend  himself,  he  would  want  an  infinite  per- 
fection, and  so  would  cease  to  be  God,  in  being  defective  in  that 
which  intellectual  creatures  in  some  measure  possess.  As  (rod  is 
the  most  perfect  being,  so  he  must  have  the  most  perfect  under- 
standing :  if  he  did  not  understand  himself  he  would  be  under  the 
greatest  ignorance,  because  he  would  he  ignorant  of  the  most  ezoel- 
bnt  object.  Ignorance  is  the  imperfection  of  the  understanding; 
and  ignorance  of  one's  self  is  a  greater  imperfection  than  igno- 
rance of  things  without.  If  God  should  know  all  things  without 
himself,  and  not  know  himself  he  would  not  have  the  most  perfect 
knowledge,  because  he  would  not  have  the  knowledge  of  the  bait 
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of  objecta  Secondly,  Without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  he  cotdd 
not  be  blessed.  Nothing  can  have  any  complacency  in  itself,  with- 
out knowledge  of  itself.  Nothing  can  in  a  rational  manner  enjoy 
itself  without  understanding  itself.  The  blessedness  of  God  consists 
not  in  the  knowledge  of  anything  without  him,  but  in  the  knowledge 
of  himself  and  his  own  excellency,  as  the  principle  of  all  thingp ; 
if,  therefore,  he  did  not  perfectly  know  himself  and  his  own  hap- 
piness, he  could  not  enjoy  a  happiness ;  for  to  be,  and  not  to  know 
to  be,  is  as  if  a  thing  were  not.  "  He  is  God,  blessed  forever'* 
(Rom.  ix.  5.),  and  therefore  forever  had  a  knowledge  of  himself 
Thirdly,  Without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  he  could  create  noth- 
ing. For  he  would  be  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  and  his  own 
ability;  and  he  that  doth  not  know  how  far  his  power  extends, 
coula  not  act :  if  he  did  not  know  himself,  he  could  know  nothing; 
and  he  that  knows  nothing,  can  do  nothing;  he  could  not  know 
an  effect  to  be  possible  to  nim,  unless  he  knew  his  own  power  as 
a  cause.     Fourtlily,  Without  the  knowledge  of  himself,  ne  could 

fovem  nothing.  He  could  not,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
oliness  and  righteousness,  prescribe  laws  to  men,  nor  without  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  nature  order  himself  a  manner  of  worship 
suitable  to  it.  All  worship  must  be  congruous  to  the  dignity  and 
nature  of  the  object  worsliipped :  he  must  therefore  know  his  own 
authority,  whereoy  worship  was  to  be  enacted ;  his  own  excellency, 
to  which  worship  was  to  be  suited ;  his  own  glory,  to  which  wor- 
ship was  to  be  directed.  If  he  did  not  know  himself,  he.  did  Hot 
know  what  to  punish,  because  he  would  not  know  what  was  con- 
trary to  himself:  not  knowing  himself,  he  would  not  know  what 
was  a  contempt  of  him,  and  what  an  adoration  of  him ;  what  was 
worthy  of  God,  and  what  was  unworthy  of  him.  In  fine,  he  could 
not  know  other  things,  unless  he  knew  himself;  unless  he  knew 
his  own  power,  he  could  not  know  how  he  created  things ;  unless 
he  knew  his  own  wisdom,  he  could  not  know  the  beauty  of  his 
works ;  imless  he  knew  his  own  glory,  he  could  not  know  the  end 
of  his  works ;  unless  he  knew  his  own  holiness,  he  could  not  know 
what  was  evil ;  and  unless  he  knew  his  own  justice,  he  could  not 
know  how  to  punish  the  crimes  of  his  offending  creatures.  And, 
therefore, 

(1.)  Gx>d  knows  himself,  because  his  knowledge,  with  his  will,  is 
the  cause  of  all  other  things  that  can  fall  under  his  cognizance: 
he  knows  himself  first,  before  he  can  know  any  other  thing ;  that 
is,  first  according  to  our  conceptions ;  for,  indeed,  God  knows  him- 
self and  all  other  things  at  once ;  he  is  the  first  truth,  and  there- 
■  fore  is  the  first  object  of  his  own  understanding.  There  is  nothing 
more  excellent  than  himself,  and  therefore  notning  more  known  to 
him  than  himself.  As  he  is  all  knowledge,  so  he  hath  in  himself 
the  most  excellent  object  of  knowledge.  To  understand,  is  properly 
to  know  one's  self.  No  object  is  so  intelligible  to  God  as  God  is 
to  himself  nor  so  intimately  and  immediately  ioined  with  his  under^ 
standing  as  himself;  for  his  understanding  is  his  essence,  himsel£ 

(2.)  He  knows  himself  by  his  own  essence.    He  knows  not  him* 
self  and  his  own  power  by  tiie  eflbct,  because  he  knows  himself 
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•firom  eternity,  before  there  was  a  world,  or  any  effect  of  his  power 
extant  It  is  not  a  knowledge  by  the  cause,  for  God  hath  no  cause ; 
nor  a  knowledge  of  himself  by  any  species,  or  anything  from  wkh- 
out :  if  it  were  anything  firom  without  himself  that  must  be  created 
or  uncreated ;  if  uncreated  it  would  be  God ;  and  so  we  must  either 
own  many  Gods,  or  own  it  to  be  his  essence,  and  so  not  distinct 
firom  himself:  if  created,  then  his  knowledge  of  himself  would  de- 
pend upon  a  creature :  he  could  not,  then,  know  himself  from  eter- 
nity, but  in  time,  because  nothing  can  be  created  fit)m  eternity,  but 
in  time.  God  knows  not  himself  by  any  faculty,  for  there  is  no 
composition  in  God ;  he  is  not  made  up  of  parts,  but  is  a  simple  be- 
ing; some,  therefore,  have  called  God,  not  intellecius,  understanding, 
because  that  savors  of  a  faculty,  but  intelkciioj  intellection:  God  is 
all  act  in  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  knowledge  of  other 
things. 

(3.)  God,  therefore,  knows  himself  perfectly,  comprehensively. 
Nothing  in  his  own  nature  is  concealed  from  him ;  he  reflects  upon 
everything  that  he  is.^  There  is  a  positive  comprehension,  so  God 
doth  not  comprehend  himself;  for  what  is  comprehended  hath 
bounds,  and  what  is  comprehended  by  itself  is  finite  to  itself;  and 
there  is  a  negative  comprehension — God  so  comprehends  himself; 
nothing  in  his  own  nature  is  obscure  to  him,  unknown  by  him ;  for 
there  is  as  great  a  perfection  in  the  understanding  of  God  to  know, 
as  there  is  in  the  divine  nature  to  be  known.  The  understanding 
of  God^  and  the  nature  of  God,  are  both  infinite,  and  so  equal  to 
one  another :  his  understanding  is  equal  to  himself;  he  knows  him- 
self so  well,  that  nothing  can  be  known  by  him  more  perfectly 
than  himself  is  known  to  himself.  He  knows  himself  in  the  high- 
:  est  manner,  because  nothing  is  so  proportioned  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Gx)d  as  himself.  He  knows  his  own  essence,  goodness, 
power;  all  his  perfections,  decrees,  intentions,  acts,  the  infinite 
capacity  of  his  own  understanding,  so  that  nothing  of  himself  is  in 
the  dark  to  himself:  and,  in  tliis  respect,  some  use  this  expression, 
that  the  infiniteness  of  God  is  in  a  manner  finite  to  himself)  because 
it  is  comprehended  by  himself  Thus  God  transcends  all  creatures; 
thus  his  understanding  is  truly  infinite,  because  nothing  but  him- 
self is  an  infinite  object  for  it :  what  angels  may  understand  of 
themselves  perfectly  I  know  not,  but  no  creature  m  the  world  un- 
derstands himself.  Man  imderstands  not  fully  the  excellency  and 
parts  of  his  own  nature ;  upon  God's  knowledge  of  himself  depends 
the  comfort  of  his  people,  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked :  tnis  is 
also  a  clear  argument  for  his  knowledge  of  all  other  things  with- 
out himself;  he  that  knows  himself)  must  needs  know  ail  other 
things  less  than  himself,  and  which  were  made  by  himself;  when 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  immensity  and  infiniteness  is  not  an 
object  too  difficult  for  him,  the  knowledge  of  a  finite  and  limited 
creature,  in  all  his  actions,  thoughts,  circumstances,  cannot  be  too 
hard  for  him :  since  he  knows  himself  who  is  infinite,  he  can- 
not but  know  whatsoever  is  finite.  This  is  the  foundation  oi  lU 
other  knowledge ;  the  knowledge  of  eveiything  present^  post^ 
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and  to  come,  is  &r  less  than  the  knowledge  of  himsel£  He  is  more 
incomprehensible  in  his  own  nature,  than  all  things  created^  or 
that  can  be  created,  put  together  can  be.  If  he,  then,  have  a  per- 
fect comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own  nature,  any  knowledM 
of  sill  other  things  is  less  than  the  knowledge  of  himself;  this  ought 
to  be  well  considered  by  us,  as  the  fountain  whence  all  his  other 
knowledge  flows. 

2.  Therefore  God  knows  all  other  things,  whether  they  be  poem- 
Lie,  past,  present,  or  future ;  whether  they  be  things  that  he  can  do, 
but  will  never  do,  or  whether  they  be  things  that  he  hath  done,  but 
are  not  now ;  things  that  are  now  in  being,  or  things  that  are  not 
now  existing,  that  lie  in  the  womb  of  their  proper  and  immediate 
causes.^  If  his  understanding  be  infinite,  he  then  knows  all  things 
whatsoever  that  can  be  known,  else  his  understanding  would  have 
bounds,  and  what  hath  limits  is  not  infinite,  but  finite.  K  he  be 
ignorant  of  any  one  thing  that  is  knowable,  that  is  a  bound  to  h\m^ 
it  comes  with  an  exception,  a  buty  God  knows  all  things  biU  this;  a 
bar  is  then  set  to  his  Knowledge.  If  there  were  anything,  any  par- 
ticular circumstance  in  the  whole  creation  or  non-creation,  and 
possible  to  be  known  by  him,  and  yet  were  unknown  to  him,  he 
could  not  be  said  to  be  omniscient ;  as  he  would  not  be  Almighty 
if  any  one  thing,  that  implied  not  a  repugnancy  to  his  nature,  did 
transcend  his  power. 

First,  All  things  possible.  No  question  but  God  knows  what  he 
could  create,  as  well  as  what  he  hath  created ;  what  he  would  not 
create,  as  weU  as  what  he  resolved  to  create ;  he  knew  what  he  would 
not  do  before  he  willed  to  do  it ;  this  is  the  next  thing  wliich  declares 
the  infiniteness  of  his  understanding ;  for,  as  his  power  is  infinite, 
and  can  create  innumerable  worlds  and  creatures,  so  is  his  knowedge 
infinite,  in  knowing  innimicrable  things  possible  to  his  power. 
Possibles  are  Infinite ;  that  is,  there  is  no  end  of  what  God  can  do, 
and  therefore  no  end  of  what  God  doth  know  :  otherwise  his  power 
would  be  more  infinite  than  his  knowledge :  if  he  knew  only  what 
is  created,  there  would  be  an  end  of  his  understanding,  because  all 
creatures  may  be  numbered,  but  possible  things  cannot  be  reckoned 
up  by  any  creature.  There  ls  the  same  reason  of  this  in  eternity ; 
when  never  so  many  numbers  of  years  arc  run  out,  there  is  still 
more  to  come,  there  still  wants  an  end;  and  when  millions  of  worlds 
are  created,  there  is  no  more  an  end  of  God's  power  than  of  eternity. 
Thus  there  is  no  end  of  his  understanding ;  that,  is,  his  knowledge 
is  not  terminated  by  anything.  This  the  Scripture  gives  us  some 
account  of:  God  knows  things  that  are  not,  *^for  he  calls  things 
that  are  not  as  if  they  were"  (Kom.  iv.  17) ;  he  calls  things  that  are 
not,  as  if  they  were  in  being;  what  he  calls  is  not  unknown  to  him: 
if  he  knows  things  that  are  not,  he  knows  things  that  may  never  be ; 
as  he  knows  things  that  shall  be,  because  he  wills  them,  so  he  knows 
things  that  might  be,  because  he  is  able  to  effect  them:  he  knew  that 
the  inhabitants  of  KeiLah  would  betray  David  to  Saul  if  he  remained 
in  that  place  (1  Sam.  xxiiL  11) ;  he  knew  what  they  would  do  upon 
that  oocasion,  though  it  was  never  done ;  as  he  knew  what  wm  ia 
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their  power  and  in  their  wills,  so  he  must  needs  know  what  is  withiii 
the  compass  of  his  own  power ;  as  he  can  permit  more  than  he  dotL 
permit  so  he  knows  what  he  can  permit,  and  what,  upon  that  per 
mission,  would  be  done  by  his  creatures ;  so  GKxl  knew  the  possibility; 
of  the  Tyrians*  repentance,  if  they  had  had  the  same  means,  heard 
the  same  truths,  and  beheld  the  same  miracles  which  were  offered 
to  the  ears,  and  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  (Matt.  xi.  21) 
This  must  needs  be  so,  because, 

1.  Man  knows  things  that  are  possible  to  him,  though  he  will 
never  effect  them.  A  carpenter  knows  a  house  in  the  model  he  haiL 
of  it  in  his  head,  though  he  never  build  a  house  according  to  thai 
model.  A  watch-maker  hath  the  frame  of  a  watch  in  ms  mind 
which  he  will  never  work  with  his  instruments ;  man  knows  whal 
he  could  do,  though  he  never  intends  to  do  it.»  As  the  understand 
ing  of  man  hath  a  virtue,  that  where  it  sees  one  man  it  may  imag- 
ine  thousands  of  men  of  the  same  shape,  stature,  form,  parts ;  yea 
taller,  more  vigorous,  sprightly,  intelligent,  than  the  man  he  sees ; 
because  it  is  possible  such  a  number  may  be.  Shall  not  the  under 
standing  of  God  much  more  know  what  he  is  able  to  effect,  sina 
the  understanding  of  man  can  know  what  he  is  never  able  to  pro 
duce,  yet  may  be  produced  by  God,  viz.  that  he  who  produced  thit 
man  which  I  see,  can  produce  a  thousand  exactly  like  nim?  If  the 
Divine  understanding  did  not  know  infinite  things,  but  were  confined 
to  a  certain  number,  it  may  be  demanded  whether  Gt)d  can  under 
stand  anything  farther  than  that  number,  or  whether  he  cannot  1 
If  he  can,  then  he  doth  actually  understand  all  those  things  whid 
he  hath  a  power  to  understand;  otherwise  there  would  be  an  increase 
of  God's  knowledge,  if  it  were  actually  now,  and  not  before,  and  ac 
he  would  be  more  perfect  than  he  was  before ;  if  he  cannot  under 
stand  them,  then  he  cannot  understand  what  a  human  mind  can  un- 
derstand ;  for  our  imderstandings  can  multiply  nimibers  in  infini 
tfim ;  and  there  is  no  number  so  great,  but  a  man  can  still  add  to  it: 
we  must  suppose  the  divine  understanding  more  excellent  in  knowl- 
edge. God  Knows  all  that  a  man  can  imagine,  though  it  never  were, 
nor  never  shall  be ;  he  must  needs  know  whatsoever  is  in  the  powei 
of  man  to  imagine  or  think,  because  God  concurs  to  the  support  of 
the  faculty  in  that  imagination ;  and  though  it  may  be  replied,  an 
atheist  may  imagine  that  there  is  no  God,  a  man  may  imagine  thai 
God  can  lie,  or  that  he  can  be  destroyed ;  doth  God  know  therefore 
that  he  is  i\ot?  or  that  he  can  lie,  or  cease  to  be  ?  No,  he  knows  he 
cannot;  his  knowledge  extends  to  things  possible,  not  to  things 
impossible  to  himself;  he  knows  it  as  imaginable  by  man,  not  u 
possible  in  itself;  because  it  is  utterly  impossible,  and  repu^anl 
to  the  nature  of  Gt)d,>'  since  he  eminently  contains  in  himself  all 
things  possible,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  he  cannot  know  himself 
without  knowing  them. 

2.  God  knowing  his  own  power,  knows  whatsoever  is  in  his  powei 
to  effect  If  he  knows  not  all  things  possible,  he  could  not  JoKyw 
the  extent  of  his  own  power,  and  so  would  not  know  himself)  aa  s 
cause  sufficient  for  more  things  than  he  hath  createdL    How  can  Im 
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comprehend  himeelf,  who  compTehends  not  all  effluxes  of  things 
pofisoble  that  ma^  come  from  him,  and  be  wrought  by  him  ?  How 
can  he  know  himself  as  a  cause,  if  he  know  not  the  objects  and 
works  which  he  is  able  to  produce  ?*  Since  the  power  of  God  ex- 
tends to  numberless  things,  his  knowledge  also  extends  to  number- 
less objects ;  as  if  a  unit  is,  could  see  the  numbers  it  could  produce, 
it  would  see  infinite  numbers :  for  a  unit,  as  it  were,  all  number. 
God  knowing  the  fruitfulness  of  his  own  virtue,  knows  a  numberless 
multitude  of  things  which  he  can  do,  more  than  have  been  done,  or 
shall  be  done  by  him ;  he  therefore  knows  innumerable  worlds,  in- 
numerable angels,  with  higher  perfections,  than  any  of  them  which 
he  hath  created  have:  so  that  if  the  world  should  last  many  millions 
of  years,  God  knows  that  he  can  every  day  create  another  world 
more  capacious  than  this;  and  having  created  an  inconceivable 
number,  he  knows  he  could  still  create  more :  so  that  he  beholds  in- 
finite worlds,  infinite  numbers  of  men,  and  other  creatures  in  him- 
self infinite  kinds  of  things,  infinite  species,  and  individuals  under 
thoee  kinds,  even  as  many  as  he  can  create,  if  his  will  did  order  and 
determine  it ;  for  not  being  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  he  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  eflFects  wherein  it  may  display  and  discover  itself. 
A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own  power  doth  necessarily  in- 
clude tne  objects  of  that  power ;  so  he  knows  whatsoever  he  could 
efl^t,  and  whatsoever  he  could  permit,  if  he  pleased  to  do  it.  If ' 
God  could  not  xmderstand  more  than  he  hath  created,  he  could  not 
create  more  than  he  hath  created :  for  it  cannot  be  conceived  how 
he  can  create  anything  that  he  is  ignorant  of;  what  he  doth  not 
know,  he  cannot  do :  he  must  know  also  the  extent  of  his  own 
goodness,  and  how  far  anything  is  capable  to  partake  of  it :  so  much 
therefore,  as  any  detract  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  they  detract 
from  his  power. 

8.  It  is  further  evident  that  God  knows  all  possible  things,  because 
he  knew  those  things  which  he  has  created,  before  they  were  created, 
when  they  were  yet  in  a  possibility.  If  God  knew  things  before  they 
were  created,  he  knew  them  when  they  were  in  a  possibility,  and  not 
in  actual  reality.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  his  understanding  did 
lackey  afler  the  creatures,  and  draw  knowledge  from  them  after  they 
were  created.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  God  did  create,  before  he 
knew  what  he  could  or  would  create.  If  he  knew  those  things  he 
did  create  when  they  were  possible,  he  must  know  all  things  which 
he  can  create,  and  tnerefore  all  things  that  are  possible.  To  conclude 
this,  we  must  consider  that  this  knowledge  is  of  another  kind  than 
his  knowledge  of  things  that  are  or  shall  be.  He  sees  possible  things 
as  possible,  not  as  things  that  ever  are  or  shall  be.  If  he  saw  them 
as  existing  or  future,  and  they  shall  never  be,  this  knowledge  .would 
be  &lse,  there  would  be  a  deceit  in  it,  which  cannot  be.  He  knows 
those  things  not  in  themselves,  because  they  are  not,  nor  in  their 
causes,  because  they  shall  never  be :  he  knows  them  in  his  own 
power,  not  in  his  will:  he  understands  them  as  able  to  produce 
tiiem,  not  as  willing  to  effect  them.  Things  pjossible  he  knows  only 
in  his  power;  thing?  future  he  knows  both  in  his  power  and  his 
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will,  as  he  is  both  able  and  determined  in  his  own  good  pleasure  to 
give  bein^  to  them.  Those  that  shall  never  come  to  pass,  he  knows 
only  in  hmiself  as  a  su£Glcient  cause ;  those  things  that  shall  come 
into  being,  he  knows  in  himself  as  the  efficient  cause,  and  also  in 
their  immediate  second  causes.  This  should  teach  us  to  spend  our 
thoughts  in  the  admiration  of  the  excellency  of  God,  and  tne  divine 
knowledge ;  his  imderstanding  is  infinite. 

Secondly,  God  knows  all  things  past  This  is  an  argument  used 
by  God  himself  to  elevate  his  excellency  above  all  the  commonly 
adored  idols  (Isa.  xli.  22) :  "  Let  them  show  the  former  things,  what 
they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them,  and  know  the  latter  end  of 
them."  He  knows  them  as  if  they  were  now  present,  and  not  past: 
for  indeed  in  his  eternity  there  is  nothing  past  or  future  to  his 
knowledge.  This  is  called  remembrance,  in  Scripture,  as  when  God 
remembered  Bachel's  prayer  for  a  child  ^Gen.  xxx.  22),  and  he  is 
said  to  put  tears  into  his  bottle,  and  wnte  them  in  his  book  of 
accompts,  which  signifies  the  exact  and  unerring  knowledge  in  God 
of  the  minute  circumstances  past  in  the  world ;  and  this  knowledge, 
is  called  a  book  of  remembrance  (Mai.  iii.  16),  signifying  the  per 
petual  presence  of  things  past,  before  him.  There  are  two  elegant 
expressions,  signifying  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  God's  knowl- 
edge of  sins  past  (Job  xiv.  17),  "  My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a 
bag,  and  thou  sewest  up  mine  iniquity ;"  a  metaphor,  taken  from 
men  that  put  up  in  a  bag  the  money  they  would  charily  keep,  tie 
the  bf^,  sew  up  the  holes,  and  bind  it  hard,  that  nothing  may  &31 
out;  or  a  vessel,  wherein  they  reserve  liquors,  and  daub  it  with 
pitch  and  glutinous  stufl^  that  nothing  may  leak  out,  but  be  safelj 
Kept  till  the  time  of  use ;  or  else,  as  some  think,  from  the  bags  attor- 
nies  carry  with  them,  full  of  writings,  when  they  are  to  manage  a 
cause  against  a  person.  Thus  we  find  God  often  in  Scripture  caUing 
to  men's  minds  their  past  actions,  upbraiding  them  with  their  ingrati- 
tude,  wherein  he  testifies  his  remembrance  of  his  own  past  benefits 
and  their  crimes.  His  knowledge  in  this  regard  hath  something  of 
infinity  in  it,  since  though  the  sins  of  all  men  that  have  been  in  the 
world  are  finite  in  regard  of  number,  yet  when  the  sins  of  one  man 
in  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  are  numberless  in  liis  own  account, 
and  perhaps  in  the  count  of  any  creature,  the  sins  of  all  the  vast 
numbers  oi  men  that  have  been,  or  shall  be,  are  much  more  number- 
less, it  cannot  be  less  than  infinite  knowledge  that  can  make  a  col- 
lection of  them,  and  take  a  survey  of  them  all  at  once.  K  past 
things  had  not  been  known  by  God,  how  could  Moses  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  original  of  things  ?  How  could  he  have  declared 
the  former  transactions,  wherein  all  histories  are  silent  but  the  Scrip- 
ture ?  How  could  he  know  the  cause  of  man's  present  misery  so 
many  ages  after,  wherewith  all  philosophy  was  unacc[uainted?  How 
could  he  have  writ  the  order  of  tne  creation,  the  particulars  of  the  sin 
of  Adam,  the  circumstances  of  Cain's  murder,  the  private  speech  of 
Lamech  to  his  wives,  if  God  had  not  revealed  them  ?  And  how 
could  a  revelation  be  made,  if  things  past  were  forgotten  by  him? 
Bo  we  not  remember  many  things  done  among  men,  as  well  as  bj 
ourselveSi  and  reserve  the  forms  of  divers  things  in  our  minds,  which 
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as  occasions  are  presented  to  draw  them  forth  ?  And  shall  not 
God  much  more,  who  hath  no  doud  of  darkness  upon  his  under^ 
standing  ?  A  man  that  makes  a  curious  picture,  hath  the  form  of  it 
in  his  mind  before  he  made  it;  and  if  the  fire  bum  it,  the  form  of  it 
in  his  mind  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fire,  but  retained  in  it.  God's 
memory  is  no  less  perfect  than  his  understanding.  If  he  did  not 
know  things  past,  he  could  not  be  a  righteous  Governor,  or  exercise 
any  judicial  act  in  a  righteous  manner;  he  could  not  dispense 
rewards  and  punishments,  according  to  his  promises  and  threaten- 
ings,  if  things  that  were  past  could  be  forgotten  by  him ;  he  could 
not  require  that  which  is  past  (Eccles.  iii.  15),  if  he  did  not  remem- 
ber that  which  is  past.  And  though  God  be  said  to  forget  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  not  to  Know  his  people,  and  his  people  pray  to  him  to 
remember  them,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  them  (Ps.  cxix.  49),  this  is 
improperly  ascribed  to  God."»  As  God  is  said  to  repent,  when  he 
changes  things  according  to  his  counsel  beyond  the  expectation  of 
men,  so  he  is  said  to  forget,  when  he  defers  the  making  good  his 
promise  to  the  godly,  or  his  threatenings  to  the  wicked ;  this  is  not 
a  defect  of  memory  belonging  to  his  mind,  but  an  act  of  his  will. 
When  he  is  said  to  remember  his  covenant,  it  is  to  will  grace  accord- 
ing to  his  covenant ;  when  he  is  said  to  forget  his  covenant,  it  is  to 
intercept  the  influences  of  it,  whereby  to  punish  the  sin  of  his  people; 
and  when  he  is  said  not  to  know  his  people,  it  is  not  an  aDsolute 
forgetfolness  of  them,  but  withdrawing  from  them  the  testimonies 
of  his  kindness,  and  clouding  the  signs  of  his  favor;  so  God  in  par- 
don is  said  to  forget  sin,  not  that  he  ceaseth  to  know  it,  but  ceaseth 
to  punish  it.  It  is  not  to  be  meant  of  a  simple  forgetfulness,  or  a 
lapse  of  his  memory,  but  of  a  judicial  forgetfulness ;  so  when  his 
people  in  Scripture  pray.  Lord,  remember  thy  word  unto  thy  servant, 
no  more  is  to  be  understood  but,  Lord,  fulfil  thy  word  and  promise 
to  thy  servant 

Tliirdly,  He  knows  things  present  (Heb.  iv.  18):  "All  things  are 
naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do ;" 
this  is  grounded  upon  the  knowledge  of  himself;  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  know  all  creatures  exactly,  as  to  know  himself,  because  they  are 
finite,  but  himself  is  infinite ;  he  knows  his  own  power,  and  there- 
fore everything  through  which  his  omnipotence  is  diffused,  all  the 
acts  and  objects  of  it ;  not  the  least  thin^  that  is  the  birth  of  his 
power,  can  be  concealed  from  him ;  he  knows  his  own  goodness, 
and  therefore  every  object  upon  which  the  warm  beams  of  his  good- 
ness strike;  he  therefore  knows  distinctly  the  properties  of  every 
creature,  because  every  property  in  them  is  a  ray  of  his  goodness ; 
he  is  not  only  the  efficient,  but  the  exemplary  cause ;  therefore  as  he 
knows  all  that  his  power  hath  wrought,  as  he  is  the  efficient,  so  he 
knows  them  in  himself  as  the  pattern ;  as  a  carpenter  can  give  an 
account  of  every  part  and  passage  in  a  house  he  hath  built,  by  con- 
sulting the  model  m  his  own  mind,  whereby  he  bmlt  it  "He  looked 
upon  all  things  after  he  had  made  them,  and  pronounced  them  good" 
(Gen.  i  8),  fml  of  a  natural  goodness  he  had  endowed  them  with : 
he  did  not  ignorantly  pronounce  them  so,  and  call  them  good, 
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whether  he  knew  them  or  not ;  and  therefore  he  knows  them  in  jnup 
ticnlar,  as  he  knew  them  all  in  their  first  presenoe.  Is  there  an} 
reason  he  shpuld  be  ignorant  of  everything  now  present  in  th( 
world,  or  that  anything  that  derives  an  existence  from  him  as  a  hen 
canse,  should  be  concealed  firom  him  ?  If  he  did  not  know  thing! 
present  in  their  particularities,  many  thin^  would  be  known  bj 
man,  yea,  by  beasts,  which  the  infinite  God  were  ignorant  of;  anc 
if  he  did  not  know  all  things  present,  but  only  some,  it  is  possible 
fbr  the  most  blessed  God  to  be  deceived  and  be  miserable:  ignorance 
is  a  calamity  to  the  understanding :  he  could  not  prescribe  laws  U. 
his  creatures,  unless  he  knew  their  natures  to  which  those  lawi 
were  to  be  suited :  no,  not  natural  ordinances  to  the  sun,  moon,  aad 
heavenly  bodies,  and  inanimate  creatures,  unless  he  knew  the  vi^i 
and  virtue  in  them,  to  execute  those  ordinances ;  for  to  prescnbc 
laws  above  the  nature  of  things,  is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of 
government;  he  must  know  how  far  they  were  able  to  obey ;  whethei 
the  laws  were  suited  to  their  ability :  and  for  his  rational  creaturea 
whether  the  punishments  annexed  to  the  law  were  proper,  and  suitec 
to  the  transgression  of  the  creature. 

1.  He  knows  all  creatures  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  leas' 
as  well  as  the  greatest.  He  knows  the  ravens  and  their  young  ones 
^Job  xxxviii.  41);  the  drops  of  rain  and  dew  which  he  hath  begottei 
(Job  xxxviii.  29) ;  every  bird  in  the  air,  as  well  as  any  man  dotl 
what  he  hath  in  a  cage  at  home  (Ps.  1. 11") :  "  I  know  all  the  fowls  ii 
the  mountains,  and  the  wild  beasts  in  tne  field ;"  which  some  reac 
creeping  things  The  clouds  are  nimibered  in  his  wisdom  (Jol 
xxxviii.  37) ;  every  worm  in  the  earth,  every  drop  of  rain  that  falli 
upon  the  ground,  the  flakes  of  snow,  and  the  knots  of  hail,  the  sandi 
upon  the  sea-shore,  the  hairs  upon  the  head ;  it  is  no  more  absurd  tc 
imagine  that  God  knows  them,  than  that  God  made  them ;  thev  a« 
all  the  effects  of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  stars  which  he  calls  bj 
their  names,  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  angel  and  blessed  spirit 
he  knows  them  as  well  as  if  there  were  none  but  them  in  particuhu 
for  him  to  know ;  the  least  things  were  framed  by  his  art  as  well  Bi 
the  greatest ;  the  least  things  partake  of  his  goodness  as  well  as  the 
greatest ;  he  knows  his  own  arts,  and  his  own  goodness,  and  there 
fore  all  the  stamps  and  impressions  of  them  upon  all  his  creaturee 
he  knows  the  immediate  causes  of  the  least,  and  therefore  the  effecti 
of  those  causes.  Since  his  knowledge  is  infinite,  it  must  extend  tc 
those  things  which  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  to  those 
which  approach  nearest  to  not  being ;  since  he  did  not  want  powei 
to  create,  ne  cannot  want  understanding  to  know  everything  he  hall 
created,  the  dispositions,  qualities,  and  virtues  of  the  minutest  crea* 
ture.  Nor  is  the  understanding  of  God  embased,  and  suffers  a  dimi 
nution  by  the  knowledge  of  the  vilest  and  most  inconsiderable  things 
Is  it  not  an  imperfection  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  anything! 
and  can  God  have  such  a  defect  in  his  most  perfect  understanding  1 
Is  the  understanding  of  man  of  an  impurer  alloy  by  knowing  tni 
nature  of  the  rankest  poisons  ?  by  imderstanding  a  fly,  or  a  smal 
insect?  or  by  considering  the  deformity  of  a  toad  ?  Is  it  not  gener 
ally  counted  a  note  of  a  dignified  mind  to  be  able  to  difloourse  <^ihe 
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nature  of  them?  Was  Solomon,  who  knew  all  from  the  cedar  to  the 
hyssop,  debased  by  so  rich  a  present  of  wisdom  from  his  Creator? 
Is  any  glass  defiled  by  presenting  a  deformed  image?  Is  there  any* 
thin^  more  vile  than  the  "  imamiations,  which  are  only  evil,  and 
contmnally  ?"  Doth  not  the  mind  of  man  descend  to  the  mud  of  the 
earth,  play  the  adulterer  or  idolater  with  mean  objects,  suck  in  the 
most  unclean  things  ?  yet  God  knows  these  in  all  their  circumstances, 
in  every  appearance,  inside  and  outside.  Is  there  anything  viler  than 
some  thoughts  of  men?  than  some  actions  of  men?  their  unclean  beds 
and  gluttonous  vomiting,  and  Luciferian  pride?  yet  do  not  these  fidl 
under  the  eye  of  God,  in  all  their  nakedness?  The  Second  Personls 
taking  himian  nature,  though  it  obscured,  yet  it  did  not  disjparage 
the  Deity,  or  bring  any  disgrace  to  it.  Is  gold  the  worse  for  being 
formed  into  the  image  of  a  fly  ?  doth  it  not  still  retain  the  nobleness 
of  the  metal  ?  When  men  are  despised  for  descending  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  mean  and  vile  things,  it  is  because  they  neglect  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  greater,  and  sin  in  their  inquiries  after  lesser  things,  with 
a  neglect  of  that  which  concerns  more  the  honor  of  God  and  the  hap- 

Ciness  of  themselves ;  to  be  .mbitious  of  such  a  knowledge,  and  care- 
)S8  of  that  of  more  concern,  is  criminal  and  contemptible.  But  God 
knows  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least ;  mean  things  are  not  known 
by  him  to  exclude  the  knowledge  of  the  greater ;  nor  are  vile  things 
governed  by  him  to  exclude  the  order  of  the  better.  The  deformity 
of  objects  Known  by  God  doth  not  deform  him,  nor  defile  him ;  he 
doth  not  view  them  mthout  himself,  but  within  himself,  wherein  all 
things  in  their  ideas  are  beautiful  and  comely:  our  knowledge  of  a 
deformed  thing  is  not  a  deforming  of  our  understanding,  but  is  beau- 
tiftil  in  the  knowledge,  though  it  be  not  in  the  object ;  nor  is  there 
any  fear  that  the  understanding  of  God  should  become  material  by 
knowing  material  things,  any  more  than  our  imderstandings  lose 
their  spiritualitv  by  knowing  the  nature  of  bodies;  it  is  to  be 
observed,  thererore,  that  only  those  senses  of  men,  as  seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  which  have  those  qualities  for  their  objects  that  come  near- 
est the  nature  of  spiritual  things,  as  light,  sounds,  fra^ant  odors,  are 
ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture;  not  touching  or  tasting,  which  are 
senses  that  are  not  exercised  without  a  more  immediate  commerce 
with  gross  matter ;  and  the  reason  may  be,  because  we  should  have 
no  gross  thoughts  of  God,  as  if  he  were  a  body,  and  made  of  matter, 
like  the  things  he  knows. 

2.  As  he  knows  all  creatures,  so  God  knows  all  the  actions  of 
creatures.  He  counts  in  particular  all  the  ways  of  men.  "  Doth  he 
not  see  all  my  ways,  ana  count  all  my  steps"  (Job  xxxL  4)?  He 
"tells*'  their  "wanderings,"  as  if  one  by  one  (Ps.  IvL  8).  His  eyes 
are  upon  all  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  sees  all  his  goings"  (Job  xxxiv, 
21);  a  metaphor  taken  from  men,  when  they  look  wistly,  with  fixed 
eyeg  upon  a  thing,  to  view  it  in  every  circumstance,  whence  it  comes, 
whether  it  goes,  to  observe  every  little  motion  of  it.  God's  eye  is 
not  a  wandering,  but  a  fixed  eye ;  and  the  ways  of  man  are  not  only 
"  before  his  eyes,"  but  he  doth  exactly  '*  ponder  them"  (Prov.  v.  21); 
m  oae  that  will  not  be  ignorant  of  the  least  mite  in  them,  but  weigii 
and  examine  them  by  tne  standard  of  his  law;  he  may  as  well  know 
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the  motions  of  our  members,  as  the  hairs  of  our  heads;  the  smalkst 
actions  before  they  be,  whether  civil,  natural,  or  religious,  fell  under 
his  cognizance ;  what  meaner  than  a  man  carrjring  a  pitcher,  yet  our 
Saviour  foretels  it  (Luke  xxii.  10);  God  knows  not  only  what  men 
do,  but  what  they  would  have  done,  had  he  not  restrained  them ; 
what  Abimelech  would  have  done  to  Sarah,  had  not  God  put  a  bar 
in  his  way  (Gen.  xx.  6) ;  what  a  man  that  is  taken  away  in  his  youth 
would  have  done,  had  he  lived  to  a  riper  age ;  yea,  he  knows  the 
most  secret  words  as  well  as  actions ;  the  words  spoken  by  the  king 
of  Israel  in  his  bed-chamber,  were  revealed  to  Elisha  (2  Kings  vL 
12);  and  indeed,  how  can  any  action  of  man  be  concealed  from  God? 
Can  we  view  the  various  actions  of  a  heap  of  ants,  or  a  hive  of  bees 
in  a  glass,  without  turning  our  eyes ;  and  shall  not  God  behold  the 
actions  of  all  men  in  the  world,  which  are  less  than  bees  or  ants  in 
his  sight,  and  more  visible  to  him  than  an  ant-hill  or  bee-hive  can 
be  to  the  acutest  eye  of  man  ? 

8.  As  God  knows  all  the  actions  of  creatures,  so  he  knows  all  the 
thoughts  of  creatures.  The  thoughts  are  the  most  closeted  acts  of 
man,  hid  from  men  and  angels,  unless  disclosed  by  some  outward 
expressions ;  but  God  descends  into  the  depths  and  abysses  of  the 
soul,  discerns  the  most  inward  contrivances;  nothing  is  iinpenetrable 
to  him ;  the  sun  doth  not  so  much  enlighten  the  earth,  as  God  under- 
stands the  heart ;  all  things  are  as  visible  to  him,  as  flies  and  motes 
(mclosed  in  a  body  of  transparent  crystal ;  this  man  naturally  allows 
to  God.  Men  often  speak  to  God  by  the  motions  of  their  minds  and 
secret  ejaculations,  wnich  they  would  not  do,  if  it  were  not  naturally 
implanted  in  them,  that  God  knows  all  their  inward  motions;  the 
Scripture  is  plain  and  positive  in  this,  "  He  tries  the  heart  and  the 
reins"  (Ps.  vn.  9),  as  men,  by  the  use  of  fire,  discern  the  drossy  and 

Surer  parts  of  metals.  The  secret  intentions  and  aims,  the  most 
irking  affections  seated  in  the  reins ;  he  knows  that  which  no  man, 
no  angel,  is  able  to  know,  which  a  man  himself  knows  not^  nor 
makes  any  particular  reflection  upon ;  yea,  "  he  weighs  the  Spirit" 
(Prov.  xvi.  2);  he  exactly  numbers  all  the  devices  and  inclinations 
of  men,  as  men  do  every  piece  of  coin  they  tell  out  of  a  heap.  "  He 
discerns  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart"  (Heb.  iv.  12);  all  that 
is  in  the  mind,  all  that  is  in  the  affections,  every  stirring  and  pur- 
pose; so  that  not  one  thought  can  be  withheld  from  him"  (Job 
xlii.  2);  yea,  "  Hell  and  destruction  are  before  him,  much  more  then 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men"  (Prov.  xv.  11);  he  works  aU 
things  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  brings  forth  all  things  out  of 
that  treasure,  say  some ;  but  more  naturally,  God  knows  the  whole 
state  of  the  dead,  all  the  receptacles  and  graves  of  their  bodies,  all 
the  bodies  of  men  consumed  bv  the  earth,  or  devoured  by  living 
creatures ;  things  that  seem  to  be  out  of  all  being ;  he  knows  the 
thoughts  of  the  devils  and  damned  creatures,  whom  he  hath  cast  out 
of  his  care  forever  into  the  arms  of  his  justice,  never  more  to  cast  a 
delightful  glance  towards  them ;  not  a  secret  in  any  soul  in  heU 
(which  he  hieith  no  need  to  know,  because  he  shall  not  judge  them  by 
any  of  the  thoughts  they  now  have,  since  they  were  condemned  to 
puoeiLment)  is  md  fix>m  him ;  much  more  is  he  acquainted  with  the 
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thoaglits  of  living  men,  the  counsels  of  whose  hearts  are  yet  to  be 
manifested,  in  order  to  their  trial  and  censure ;  yea,  he  knows  them 
before  they  spring  up  into  actual  being  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2):  "  Thou  un* 
derstandest   my  thoughts  afar  oflF;"  my  thoughts,  uiat  is,  every 
thought ;  though  innumerable  thoughts  pass  through  me  in  a  day, 
and  that  in  the  source  and  fountain,  when  it  is  yet  in  the  womb, 
before  it  is  our  thought ;  if  he  knows  them  before  their  existence, 
before  they  can  be  properly  called  ours,  much  more  doth  he  know 
them  when  they  actually  sj^ring  up  in  us :  he  knows  the  tendency 
of  them;  where  the  bird  will  liffht  when  it  is  in  flight;  he  knows 
them  exactly,  he  is  therefore  called  a  "  discemer"  or  criticiser  "  of 
the  heart"  (Heb.  iv.  12),  as  a  critic  discerns  every  letter,  point,  and 
stop ;  he  is  more  intimate  with  us  than  our  souls  with  our  bodies, 
ana  hath  more  the  possession  of  us  than  we  have  of  ourselves ;  he 
knows  them  by  an  inspection  into  the  heart,  not  by  the  mediation 
of  second  causes,  by  the  looks  or  gestures  of  men,  as  men  may  dis- 
cern the  thoughts  of  one  another.    (1.)  God  discerns  all  good  motions 
of  the  mind  and  will.     These  he  puts  into  men,  and  needs  must  God 
know  his  own  act ;  he  knew  the  son  of  "  Jeroboam  to  have  some 
good  thing  in  him  towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  fl  Bangs  xiv. 
18) ;  and  the  integrity  of  David  and  Hezekiah ;  the  freest  motions 
of  the  will  and  aftections  to  him :  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee,"  saith  Peter  (John  xxi.  17).     Love  can  be  no  more  restrained^ 
than  the  will  itself  can ;  a  man  may  make  another  to  grieve  and 
desire,  but  none  can  force  another  to  love.     (2.)  God  discerns  all  the 
evil  motions  of  the  mind  and  will ;  "  Every  imagination  of  the  heart'' 
(Gen.  vi.  5);  the  vanity  of  "men's  thoughts"  (Pa  xciv.  11);  their 
inward  darkness,  and  deceitful  disguises.    No  wonder  that  God,  who 
fashioned  the  heart,  should  understand  the  motions  of  it  (Ps.  xxxiii 
13, 15) :  "  He  looks  from  heaven  and  beholds  all  the  children  of  men ; 
he  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike,  and  considers  all  their  works.'' 
Doth  any  man  make  a  watch,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  its  motion  ? 
Did  God  fling  away  the  key  to  this  secret  cabinet,  when  he  framed 
it,  and  put  off  the  power  of  unlocking  it  when  he  pleased?    He  did 
not  surely  frame  it  in  such  a  posture  ds  that  anything  in  it  should 
be  hid  from  his  eye ;  he  did  not  fashion  it  to  be  privileged  from  his 
government ;  which  would  follow  if  he  were  ignorant  of  what  was 
minted  and  coined  in  it.     He  could  not  be  a  Judge  to  punish  men, 
if  the  inward  frames  and  principles  of  men's  actions  were  concealed 
from  him ;  an  outward  action  may  glitter  to  an  outward  eye,  yet  the 
secret  spring  be  a  desire  of  applause,  and  not  the  fear  and  love  of 
God.    If  the  inward  frames  of  the  heart  did  lie  covered  from  him 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart ;  those  plausible  acts,  which  in  re- 
gard of  their  principles,  would  merit  a  punishment,  would  meet  with 
a  reward ;  and  God  should  bestow  happiness  where  he  had  denounced 
misery.    As  without  the  knowledge  of  what  is  just,  he  could  not  be 
a  wise  Lawgiver,  so  without  the  knowledge  of  what  is  inwardly 
committed,  he  could  not  be  a  righteous  Judge :  acts  that  are  rotten  ' 
in  the  sppi^g,  might  be  judged  good  by  the  fair  color  and  appear- 
ance.    This  is  the  glory  of  God  at  the  last  day,  ^^  to  manifest  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts'' (1  Cor.  iv.  6);  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  links 
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iSnB  power  of  judging  and  the  prerogative  of  trying  the  hearts  toge- 
ther (Jer.  XL  20):  ^^  But  thou,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  that  judgest  right- 
eoudy,  that  triest  the  reins  and  the  heart;"  and  (Jer.  xvii.  10):  "  I, 
the  Lord,  search,  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins ;"  to  what  end  ?  even  to 
"give  every  man  according  to  nis  way,  and  according  to  the  fruit 
of  his  doings."  And,  indeed,  his  binding  up  the  whole  law  with 
that  command  of  not  coveting,  evidenceth  that  he  will  judge  men 
by  the  inward  affections  and  frames  of  their  hearts.  Agam,  God 
emstains  the  mind  of  man  in  every  act  of  thinking ;  in  him  we  have 
not  only  the  principle  of  life,  but  every  motion,  the  motion  of  our 
minds  L  well  as  of  our  membera :  "  In-^him  we  Uve  and  move,"  Ac. 
(Ads  xvii  28).  Since  he  supports  the  vigor  of  the  faculty  in  every 
act,  can  he  be  ignorant  of  those  acts  which  spring  from  the  faculty, 
to  which  he  doth  at  that  instant  communicate  power  and  ability? 
Now  this  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men  is, 

1st.  An  incommunicable  property,  belonging  only  to  the  Divine 
understanding.  Creatures,  indeed,  may  know  the  thoughts  of  others 
by  divine  revelation,  but  not  by  themselves ;  no  creature  hath  a  key 
immediately  to  open  the  minds  of  men,  and  see  all  that  lodgeth 
there ;  no  creature  can  fathom  the  heart  by  the  line  of  created  kno  wl- 
edge.n  Devils  may  have  a  coniectural  Knowledge,  and  may  guess 
at  them,  by  the  acquaintance  they  have  with  the  disposition  and 
constitution  of  men,  and  the  images  they  behold  in  tneir  fancies ; 
and  by  some  marks  which  an  inward  imagination  may  stamp  upon 
the  brain,  blood,  animal  spirits,  face,  &c.  But  the  knowmg  the 
thoughts  merely  as  thought,  without  any  impression  by  it,  is  a  roy- 
alty God  appropriates  to  himself,  as  the  main  secret  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  a  perfection  declarative  of  his  Deity,  as  much  as  any  else 
(Jer.  xvii.  9,  10) :  "  The  heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked,  who 
can  know  it?"  yes,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  "I,  the  Lord,  search 
the  heart,  I  try  the  reins."  **  Man  looks  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  the  Lord  looks  upon  the  heart"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  7) ;  where  God  is 
distinguished  by  this  perfection  from  all  men  whatsoever,  others 
may  know  by  revelation,  as  Elisha  did  what  was  in  Gehazi's  heart 
(2  Kings,  V.  26).  But  Qod  knows  a  man  more  than  any  man  knows 
himself;  what  person  upon  earth  understands  the  windings  and  turn- 
ings of  his  own  heart,  what  reserves  it  will  have,  what  contrivances, 
what  inclinations  ?  all  which  God  knows  exactly. 

2d.  God  acquires  no  new  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  hearts 
by  the  discovery  of  them  in  the  actions.  He  would  then  be  but 
equal  in  this  part  of  knowledge  to  his  creature ;  no  man  or  angel 
but  may  thus  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  them ;  God  were  then  ex- 
cluded from  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  prime  work  of  his  lower 
creation ;  he  would  have  made  a  creature  superior  in  this  respect  to 
himself  upon  whose  will  to  discover,  his  knowledge  of  their  mward 
intentions  should  depend ;  and  therefore  when  God  is  said  to  search 
tbe  heart,  we  must  not  imderstand  it  as  if  God  were  ignorant  be- 
>fore,  and  was  fain  to  make  an  exact  scrutiny  and  inquiry,  before  he 
attained  what  he  desired  to  know ;  but  Gt)d  condescends  to  our  capa- 
city in  the  expression  of  his  own  knowledge,  signifying  that  nia 
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knowledge  is  as  complete  as  any  man's  knowledge  can  be  of  the  de- 
signs of  others,  after  he  hath  sifted  them  by  a  strict  and  thoroudk 
examination,  and  wrung  out  a  discovery  of  their  intentions ;  thatne 
knows  them  as  perfectly  as  if  he  had  put  them  upon  the  rack,  and 
and  forced  them  to  make  a  discovery  of  their  secret  plottings.  Nor 
must  we  understand  that  in  Gen.  xxii  12,  where  God  saith,  after 
Abraham  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to  sacrifice  his  son,  "  Now  I 
know  that  thou  fearest  God,"  as  though  God  was  ignorant  of  Abnh 
ham's  gracious  disposition  to  him ;  did  Abraham's  drawing  his  knife 
furnish  God  with  a  new  knowledge  ?  no,  God  knew  Abraham's  pious 
inclinations  before  (Gen.  xviii.  19) :  "  I  know  him,  that  he  will  com!' 
mand  his  children  after  him,"  &c.  Knowledge  is  sometimes  taken 
for  approbation ;  then  the  sense  will  be.  Now  I  approve  this  fiwt  as 
a  testimony  of  thy  fear  of  me,  since  thy  afiection  to  thy  Isaac  is  ex* 
tinguished  by  the  more  powerful  flame  of  affection  to  my  will  and 
command;  I  now  accept  thee,  and  count  thee  a  meet  subject  of  my 
choicest  benefits :  or.  Is  ow  I  know,  that  is,  I  have  made  known  and , 
manifested  the  faith  of  Abraham  to  himself  and  to  the  world :  thus 
Paul  uses  the  word  know  (1  Cor.  iL  2J :  "I  have  determined  to 
know  nothing ;"  that  is,  to  declare  ana  teach  nothing,  to  make 
known  nothing  but  Christ  crucified :  or  else.  Now  I  know,  that  is,  I 
have  an  evidence  and  experiment  in  this  noble  fact,  that  thou  fearest 
me.  God  often  condescends  to  our  capacity  in  speaking  of  himself 
aftier  the  manner  of  men,  as  if  he  had  (as  men  do)  known  the  in- 
ward afiections  of  others  oy  their  outward  actions. 

4.  God  knows  all  the  evils  and  sins  of  creatures.  (1.)  God  knows 
all  sin.  This  follows  upon  the  other.  If  he  knows  all  the  actions 
and  thoughts  of  creatures,  he  knows  also  all  the  sinfulness  in  those 
acts  and  thoughts.  This  Zophar  infers  from  God's  punishing  men 
(Job  xi.  11) ;  for  he  knows  vain  man,  he  sees  his  wickedness  also , 
he  knows  every  man,  and  sees  the  wickedness  of  every  man ;  he 
looks  down  from  heaven,  and  beholds  not  only  the  filthy  persons^ 
but  what  is  filthy  in  them  (Psal.  xiv.  2,  8),  all  nations  in  the  world, 
and  every  man  of  every  nation ;  none  of  their  iniquity  is  hid  from 
liis  eyes ;  he  searches  Jerusalem  with  candles  (Jer.  xvi.  17).  Qt>d 
follows  sinners  step  by  step,  with  his  eye,  and  will  not  leave  search- 
ing out  till  he  hath  taken  them ;  a  metaphor  taken'from  one  thtt 
searches  all  chinks  with  a  candle,  that  nothing  can  be  hid  from  him* 
He  knows  it  distinctly  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  how  an  adulterer  rises 
out  of  his  bed  to  commit  uncleanness,  what  contrivances  he  had, 
what  steps  he  took,  every  circumstance  in  the  whole  progress ;  not 
only  evil  in  the  bulk,  but  every  one  of  the  blacker  spots  upon  iL 
which  may  most  aggravate  it.  If  he  did  not  know  evil,  how  could 
he  permit  it,  order  it,  punish  it,  or  pardon  it  ?  Doth  he  permit  he 
knows  not  what  ?  order  to  his  own  holy  ends  what  he  is  ignorant 
of?  punish  or  pardon  that  which  he  is  uncertain  whether  it  be  a 
crime  or  no  ?  "  Cleanse  me,"  saith  David,  "  from  my  secret  faults'* 
(Pa.  xix.  12),  secret  in  regard  of  others,  secret  in  regard  of  himself: 
now  could  God  cleanse  him  from  that  whereof  he  was  ignorant? 
He  knows  sins  before  they  are  committed,  much  more  when  they 
are. in  act;  he  foreknew  the  idolatry  and  apostacy  of  the  Jews: 
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what  gods  they  would  serve,  in  what  measure  tli^y  would  provoke 
him,  and  violate  his  covenant  (Deut.  xxxi.  20,  21) ;  he  knew  Judas' 
sin  long  before  Judas'  actual  existence,  foretelling  it  in  the  Psalms ; 
and  Chiist  predicts  it  before  he  acted  it  He  sees  sins  future  in  his 
own  permitting  will ;  he  sees  sins  present  in  his  own  supporting  act 
As  he  knows  things  possible  to  himself,  because  he  knows  his  own 
power,  so  he  knows  things  practicable  by  the  creature,  because  he 
Knows  the  power  and  principles  of  the  creature.*'  This  sentiment 
of  God  is  naturally  written  in  the  fears  of  sinners,  upon  lightning, 
thunder,  or  some  prodigious  operation  of  God  in  the  world ;  what  is 
the  language  of  them,  but  that  he  sees  their  deeds,  hears  their 
words,  knows  the  inward  sinfulness  of  their  hearts ;  that  he  doth 
not  only  behold  them  as  a  mere  spectator,  but  considers  them  as  a 
just  judge.  And  the  poets  say,  that  the  sins  of  men  leaped  into 
neaven,  and  were  writ  in  parchments  of  Jupiter,?  scelus  in  ierram 
fferitur,  in  coelo  scribitur:  sin  is  acted  on  earth,  and  recorded  in  heaven. 
God  indeed  doth  not  behold  evil  with  the  approving  eye ;  he  knows 
it  not  with  a  practical  knowledge  to  be  the  author  of  it,  but  with 
a  speculative  Knowledge,  so  as  to  understand  the  sinfulness  of  it ; 
or  a  knowledge  simplicis  intelligentioe,  of  simple  intelligence,  as  he 

Ermits  them,  not  positively  wills  them  ;  he  Knows  them  not  with  a 
lowledge  of  assent  to  tnem,  but  dissent  from  them.  Evil  per- 
tains to  a  dissenting  act  of  the  mind,  and  an  aversive  act  of  the 
will ;  and  what  though  evil  formerly  taken,  hath  no  distinct  concep- 
tion, because  it  is  a  privation ;  a  defect  hath  no  being,  and  all 
knowledge  is  by  the  apprehension  of  some  being ;  would  not  this 
lie  as  strongly  against  our  own  knowledge  of  sin  ?  Sin  is  a  priva- 
tion of  the  rectitude  due  to  an  act ;  and  who  doubts  man's  knowl- 
edge of  sin  ?  by  his  knowing  the  act,  he  knows  the  deficiency  of 
the  act ;  the  subject  of  evil  hath  a  being,  and  so  hath  a  concep- 
tion in  the  mina;  that  which  hath  no  being  cannot  be  known 
by  itself,  or  in  itself;  but  will  it  follow  that  it  cannot  be  known 
by  its  contrary?  as  we  know  darkness  to  be  a  privation  of 
light,  and  folly  to  be  a  privation  of  wisdom.  God  knows  good 
all  by  himself,  because  he  is  the  sovereign  good ;  is  it  strange  flien, 
that  he  should  know  all  evil,  since  all  evil  is  in  some  natural  good, 
(2.)  The  mannfer  of  God's  knowing  evil  is  not  so  easily  known. 
And  indeed,  as  we  cannot  comprehend  the  essence  of  God,  though 
it  is  easily  intelligible  that  there  is  such  a  Being,  so  we  can  as  little 
comprehend  the  manner  of  God's  knowledge,  though  we  cannot  but 
conclude  him  to  be  an  intelligent  Being,  a  pure  understanding, 
knowing  all  things.  As  God  hath  a  higher  manner  of  being  than 
hie  creatures,  so  he  hath  another  and  higher  manner  of  knowing ; 
and  we  can  as  little  comprehend  the  manner  of  his  knowing,  as  we 
can  the  manner  of  his  being.  But  as  to  the  manner,  doth  not  God 
know  his  own  law?  and  shall  he  not  know  how  much  any  action 
comes  short  of  his  rule?  he  cannot  know  his  own  rule  without 
knowing  all  the  deviations  from  it  He  knows  his  own  holiness,  and 
shall  he  not  see  how  any  action  is  contrary  to  the  holiness  of  his  own 

*  Fotherby  Atheoma,  p.  182.       9  'Ey  Aide  ^Ar  Oron.  AnthoL  D«e.  1.  cap.  895.  p.  101. 
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nature?  Doth  not  God  know  everything  that  is  true?  and  is  it  not 
true  that  this  or  that  is  evil?  and  shafi  God  be  ignorant  of  anj 
truth  ?  How  doth  God  know  that  he  cannot  lie,  but  by  knowing 
his  own  veracity  ?  How  doth  God  know  that  he  cannot  die,  but  by 
knowing  his  own  immutability  ?  and  by  knowing  those,  he  knows 
what  a  Ue  is,  he  knows  what  death  is ;  so  if  sin  never  had  been,  if 
no  creature  had  ever  been,  God  would  have  known  what  sin  was, 
because  he  knows  his  own  holiness ;  because  he  knew  what  law  was 
fit  to  be  appointed  to  his  creatures  if  he  should  create  them,  and  that 
that  law  might  be  transgressed  by  them.  God  knows  all  good,  all 
goodness  in  himself;  he  therefore  hath  a  foundation  in  himself  to 
know  all  that  comes  short  of  that  goodness,  that  is  opposite  to  that 
holiness :  as  if  light  were  capable  of  understanding,  it  would  know 
darkness  only  by  knowing  itself;  by  knowing  itseUF,  it  would  know 
what  is  contrary  to  itself  God  knows  all  created  goodness  which 
he  hath  planted  in  the  creature ;  he  knows  then  all  defects  firom  this 
goodness,  what  perfection  an  act  is  deprived  of;  what  is  opposite  to 
that  goodness,  and  that  is  evil.  As  we  know  sickness  by  health, 
discord  by  harmony,  blindness  by  sight,  because  it  is  a  privation  of 
sight,  whosoever  knows  one  contrary  knows  the  other ;  God  knows 
unrighteousness  by  the  idea  which  he  hath  of  righteousness,  and 
sees  an  act  deprived  of  that  rectitude  and  goodness  which  ought  to 
be  in  it ;  he  knows  evil  because  he  knows  the  causes  whence  evil 
proceeds.1  A  painter  knows  a  picture  of  his  own  framing,  and  if  -;.. 
any  one  dashes  any  base  color  upon  it,  shall  not  he  also  know  that? 
God  by  his  hand  painted  all  creatures,  impressed  upon  man  the  feir 
stamp  and  color  of  his  own  image ;  the  devil  defiles  it ;  man  daubs 
it.  Doth  not  God,  that  knows  his  own  work,  know  how  this  piece 
is  become  different  from  his  work?  Doth  not  God,  that  knows  his 
creatures'  goodness,  which  himself  was  the  fountain  of,  know  the 
change  of  this  goodness  ?  Yea,  he  knew  before,  that  the  devil  would 
sow  tares  where  he  had  sown  wheat ;  and  therefore  that  controversy 
of  some  in  the  schools,  whether  God  knew  evil  by  its  opposition  to 
created  or  uncreated  goodness,  is  needless.  We  may  say  God  knows 
sin  as  it  is  opposite  to  created  goodness,  yet  he  knows  it  radically 
by  his  own  goodness,  because  he  knows  the  goodness  he  hath  com- 
municated to  the  creature  by  hLs  own  essential  goodness  in  himsel£ 
To  conclude  this  liead :  The  knowledge  of  sin  aoth  not  bespot  the 
holiness  of  God's  nature ;  for  the  bare  knowledge  of  a  crime  doth 
not  infect  the  mind  of  man  with  the  filth  and  pollution  of  that  crime, 
for  then  every  man  that  knows  an  act  of  murder  committed  by  an- 
other, would,  Dy  that  bare  knowledge,  be  tainted  with  his  sin ;  yea,  and 
a  judge  that  condemns  a  malefactor,  may  as  well  condemn  himself 
if  this  were  so :  the  knowledge  of  sins  infects  not  the  understandings 
that  knows  them,  but  only  the  will  that  approves  them.  It  is  no 
discredit  to  us  to  know  evil,  in  order  to  pass  a  right  judgment  upon 
it ;  so  neither  can  it  be  to  God. 

Fourthly,  God  knows  all  future  things,  all  things  to  come.  The 
differences  of  time  cannot  hinder  a  knowledge  of  idl  things  by  him, 
who  is  before  time,  above  time,  that  is  not  measured  by  hours,  or 

4  Cusan*  p.  246. 
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dayS)  or  years ;  if  God  did  not  know  them,  the  hindrance  must  be 
in  himseL^  or  in  the  things  themselves,  because  they  are  things  to 
come :  not  in  himself;  if  it  did,  it  must  arise  from  some  impotency 
in  his  own  nature,  and  so  we  render  him  weak ;  or  from  an  unwil- 
lingness to  know,  and  so  we  render  him  lazy,  and  an  enemy  to  his 
own  perfection;  for,  simply  considered,  the  knowledge  of  more 
things  is  a  greater  perfection  than  the  knowledge  of  a  few;  and  if 
the  knowledge  of  a  thing  includes  something  of  perfection,  the  ig- 
noi*ance  of  a  thing  includes  something  of  imperfection.  The  knowl- 
edge of  future  things  is  a  greater  perfection  than  not  to  know  them, 
and  is  accounted  among  men  a  great  part  of  wisdom,  which  they  call 
foresight ;  it  is  then  surely  a  greater  perfection  in  God  to  know  future 
things,  than  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  And  would  God  rather  have 
something  of  imperfection  than  be  possessor  of  all  perfection? 
Nor  doth  the  hindrance  lie  in  the  things  themselves,  because  their 
fiiturition  depends  upon  his  will ;  for  as  nothing  can  actually  be 
without  his  will,  giving  it  exristence,  so  nothing  can  be  future  without 
his  will,  designing  the  futurity  of  it.  Certainly  if  God  knows  all 
things  possible,  which  he  will  not  do,  he  must  know  all  things  future, 
whicn  he  is  not  only  able,  but  resolved  to  do,  or  resolved  to  permit 
God's  perfect  knowledge  of  himself,  that  is,  of  his  own  mfinite 
power  and  concluding  will,  necessarily  includes  a  foreknowledge  of 
what  he  is  able  to  do,  and  what  he  will  do.  Again,  if  God  doth  not 
know  future  things,  there  was  a  time  when  God  was  ignorant  of  most 
things  in  the  world ;  for  before  the  deluge  he  was  more  ignorant  than 
after;  the  more  things  were  done  in  the  world,  the  more  knowledge 
did  accrue  to  God,  and  so  the  more  perfection ;  then  the  understand- 
ing of  God  was  not  perfect  fix)m  eternity,  but  in  time;  nay,  is  not 
perfect  yet,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  those  things  which  are  still  to  come 
to  pass ;  he  must  tarry  for  a  perfection  he  wants,  till  those  futurities 
come  to  be  in  act,  till  those  things  which  are  to  come,  cease  to  be 
future,  and  begin  to  be  present.  Either  God  knows  them,  or  desires 
to  know  them ;  if  he  desires  to  know  them  and  doth  not,  there  is 
something  wanting  to  him  ;  all  desire  speaks  an  absence  of  the  ob- 
ject desired,  and  a  sentiment  of  want  in  the  person  desiring:  if  he 
aoth  not  desire  to  know  tliem,  nay,  if  he  doth  not  actually  know 
them,  it  destroys  all  providence,  all  his  government  of  affairs ;  for  his 
providence  hath  a  concatenation  of  means  with  a  prospect  of  some- 
thing that  is  future :  as  in  Joseph's  case,  who  was  put  into  the  pit, 
and  sold  to  the  Egyptians  in  order  to  his  future  aavancement,  and 
the  preservation  both  of  his  father  and  his  envious  brethren.  If 
God  did  not  know  all  the  future  inclinations  and  actions  of  men, 
something  might  have  been  done  by  the  will  of  Potiphar,  or  by  the 
free«will  of  Pharoah,  whereby  Joseph  might  have  been  cut  short  of 
his  advancement,  and  so  God  have  oeen  interrupted  in  the  track  and 
method  of  his  designed  providences.  He  that  hath  decreed  to  govern 
man  for  that  end  he  hath  designed  him,  knows  all  the  means  before, 
whereby  he  will  govern  him,  and  therefore  hath  a  distinct  and  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  all  things ;  for  a  confused  knowledge  is  an  imper- 
fection in  government ;  it  is  in  this  the  infiniteness  of  his  under- 
standing is  more  seen  than  in  knowing  things  past  or  present;  his 
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eyea  are  a  flame  of  fire  (Bey.  L  14\  in  regard  of  thepenetrating  virtue 
of  them  into  things  impenetrable  by  any  else.  To  make  it  further 
appear  that  God  knows  all  things  Aiture,*  consider, 

1.  Everything  which  is  the  object  of  God's  knowledge  without 
himself  was  once  only  future.  There  was  a  moment  when  nothing 
was  in  being  but  himself:  he  knew  nothing  actually  past,  because 
nothing  was  past ;  nothing  actually  present,  because  notninff  had  any 
existence  but  himself;  therefore  only  what  was  future.  And  why 
not  everything  that  is  future  now,  as  well  as  only  what  was  future 
and  to  come  to  pass  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation?  God 
indeed  knows  everything  as  present,  but  the  things  themselves  known 
by  him  were  not  present,  but  future ;  the  whole  creation  was  onoe 
future,  or  else  it  was  from  eternity ;  if  it  begun  in  time,  it  was  onoe 
future  in  itself,  else  it  could  never  have  begun  to  be.  Did  not  Grod 
know  what  would  be  created  by  him,  before  it  was  created  by  him  ?' 
Did  he  create  he  knew  not  what,  and  knew  not  before,  what  he 
should  create  ?  Was  he  ignorant  before  he  acted,  and  in  his  acting, 
what  his  operation  would  tend  to  ?  or  did  he  not  know  the  nature 
of  things,  and  the  ends  of  them,  till  he  had  produced  them  and  saw 
them  in  being  ?  Creatures,  then,  did  not  arise  fk)m  his  knowledge, 
but  his  knowledge  from  them ;  he  did  not  then  will  that  his  creatui^ 
should  be,  for  he  had  then  willed  what  he  knew  not,  and  knew  not 
what  he  willed ;  they,  therefore,  must  be  known  before  they  were 
made,  and  not  known  because  they  were  made ;  he  knew  them  to 
make  them,  and  he  did  not  make  them  to  know  them;  By  the  same 
reason  that  he  knew  what  creatures  should  be  before  they  were,  he 
knows  still  what  creatures  shall  be  before  they  are  ;•  for  all  things 
that  are,  were  in  God,  not  really  in  their  own  nature,  but  in  him  as 
a  cause ;  so  the  earth  and  heavens  were  in  him,  as  a  model  is  in  the 
mind  of  a  workman,  which  is  in  his  mind  and  soul,  before  it  be 
brought  forth  into  outward  act. 

2.  The  predictions  of  future  things  evidence  this.  There  is  not  a 
prophecy  of  any  thing  to  come,  but  is  a  spark  of  his  foreknowledge, 
ana  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  in  the  punctual  ao- 
complishment  of  it ;  this  is  a  thing  challenged  by  God  as  his  own 
peculiar,  wherein  he  surmounts  all  the  idols  that  man's  inventions 
nave  godded  in  the  world  fisa.  xli.  21, 22) :  Let  them  bring  them  forth 
(speaking  of  the  idols)  ana  show  us  what  shall  happen,  or  declare  us 
things  to  come :  show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we 
may  know  that  you  are  gods.  Such  a  fore-knowledge  of  things  to 
come,  is  here  ascribed  to  God  by  God  himself,  as  a  distinction  of  him 
from  all  fiJse  gods ;  such  a  knowledge,  that  if  any  could  prove  that 
they  were  possessors  of,  he  would  acknowledge  them  gods  as  well  as 
himself:  "  that  we  may  know  that  you  are  gods."  He  puts  his 
Deity  to  stand  or  fall  upon  this  account,  and  this  should  be  the  point 
which  should  decide  the  controversy,  whether  he  or  the  heathen 
idols  were  the  true  God ;  the  dispute  is  managed  by  this  medium, — • 
Efe  that  knows  things  to  come,  is  God ;  I  know  things  to  come,  crjo, 
I  am  God ;  the  idols  know  not  things  to  come,  therefore  they  are  not 
gods;  Ood  submits  the  being  of  his  I)eity  to  this  trial    If  Godknow 

'  Peterioi  ebanged.  •  Bradward,  lib.  S  eapi  14 
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thin^  to  come  no  more  than  the  heathen  idols,  which  were  either 
devik  or  men,  he  would  be,  in  his  own  account,  no  more  a  God  thioi 
devils  or  men,  no  more  a  God  than  the  pagan  idols  he  doth  scoff  at 
for  this  defect.  If  the  heathen  idols  were  to  be  stripped  of  their 
deity  for  want  of  this  foreknowledge  of  things  to  come,  would  not 
the  true  God  also  fall  from  the  same  excellency  if  he  were  defective 
in  knowledge  ?  He  would,  in  his  own  judgment,  no  more  deserve 
the  title  and  character  of  a  God  than  they.  How  could  he  reproach 
them  for  that,  if  it  were  wanting  in  himself?  It  cannot  be  under- 
stood of  future  things  in  their  causes,  when  the  effects  necessarily 
arise  from  such  causes,  as  light  from  the  sun,  and  heat  from  the  fire : 
many  of  these  men  know ;  more  of  them  angels  and  devils  know  : 
if  God,  therefore,  had  not  a  higher  and  farther  knowledge  than  this, 
he  would  not  by  this  be  proved  to  be  God  any  more  than  angels  and 
devils,  who  know  necessary  effects  in  their  causes.  The  devils,  in- 
deed, did  predict  some  things  in  the  heathen  oracles ;  but  God  is 
differenced  from  them  here  by  the  infiniteness  of  his  knowledge,  in 
being  able  to  predict  things  to  come  that  they  knew  not,  or  things 
in  their  particularities,  things  that  depended  on  the  liberty  of  mairs 
will,  which  the  devils  could  lay  no  claim  to  a  certain  knowledge  of. 
Were  it  only  a  conjectural  knowledge  that  is  here  meant,  the  devils 
might  answer,  they  can  conjecture,  and  so  their  deity  was  as  good  as 
Gcd's ;  for,  though  God  might  know  more  things,  and  conjecture  nearer 
to  what  would  be,  yet  still  it  would  be  but  conjectural,  and  therefore 
not  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge  than  what  the  devils  might  challenge. 
How  much,  then,  is  God  beholden  to  the  Socinians  for  denying  tne 
knowledge  of  all  future  things  to  him,  upon  which  here  he  puts  the  trial 
of  his  Deity  ?  God  asserts  his  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  as  a  mani- 
festevidence  of  his  Godhead ;  those  that  deny,  therefore,  the  argument 
that  proves  it,  deny  the  conclusion  too ;  for  this  will  necessarily  follow, 
that  if  he  be  God,  because  he  knows  future  things  then  he  that  doth  not 
know  future  things  is  not  God ;  and  if  God  knows  not  future  things 
but  only  by  conjecture,  then  there  is  no  God,  because  a  certain  knowl- 
edge, so  as  infallibly  to  predict  things  to  come,  is  an  inseparable  per- 
fection of  the  Deity :  it  was,  therefore,  well  said  of  Austin,  that  it 
was  as  high  a  madness  to  deny  God  to  be,  as  to  deny  him  the  fore- 
knowledge of  things  to  come.  The  whole  prophetic  part  of  Scripture 
declares  this  perfection  of  God ;  every  prophet's  candle  was  lighted 
at  this  torch  ;  they  could  not  have  this  foreknowledge  of  themselves ; 
why  mi^ht  not  many  other  men  have  the  same  insight,  if  it  were 
nature?  It  must  be  from  some  superior  Agent;  and  all  nations 
owned  prophecy  as  a  beam  from  God,  a  fruit  of  Divine  illumina- 
tion.* Prophecy  must  be  totally  expunged  if  this  be  denied ;  for  the 
subjects  of  prophecy  are  things  future,  and  no  man  is  properly  a 
prophet  but  in  prediction.  Now  prediction  is  nothing  but  foretell- 
ing, and  things  foretold  arc  not  yet  come,  and  the  foretelling  of  them 
supposeth  them  not  to  be  yet,  but  that  they  shall  be  in  time ;  several 
sucn  predictions  we  have  in  Scripture,  the  event  whereof  hath  been 
certain.  The  years  of  famine  in  Egjrpt  foretold  that  he  would  order 
second  causes  for  bringing  that  judgment  upon  them ;  the  captivity 

*  PooaTius  Mud,  Siqui  qon  ereotura  sunt  provident,  aKjot  par«Dt»  Q«lLUb.  14  o  1 
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of  his  people  in  Babylon,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  rejection  of 
the  Jew&  Daniel's  revelation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream;  that 
prince  refers  to  God  as  the  revealer  of  secrets  (Dan.  iL  47).  By  the 
same  reason  that  he  knows  one  thing  future  by  himself,  and  by  the 
infiniteness  of  his  knowledge  before  any  causes  of  them  appear,  ho 
doth  know  all  things  future. 

3.  Some  future  things  are  known  by  men ;  and  we  must  allow  God 
a  greater  knowledge  than  any  creature.  Future  things  in  their  causes 
may  be  known  by  angels  and  men,  (as  I  said  before) ;  whosoever 
knows  necessary  causes,  and  the  efficacy  of  them,  may  foretell  the 
effects ;  and  when  he  sees  the  meeting  and  concurrence  of  several 
causes  together,  he  may  presage  what  the  consequent  effect  will  be 
of  such  a  concurrence :  so  physicians  foretel  the  progress  of  a  disease, 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  it  by  natural  signs ;  and  astronomers 
foretel  eclipses  by  their  observation  of  the  motion  of  heavenly  bodies^ 
many  years  before  they  happen ;"  can  they  be  hid  from  God,  vfith 
whom  are  the  reasons  of  all  things  ?*  An  expert  gardener,  by  know- 
ing the  root  in  the  depth  of  winter,  can  tell  what  flowers  and  what 
fruit  it  will  bear,  and  the  month  when  they  will  peep  out  their  heads ; 
and  shall  not  God  much  more,  that  knows  the  principles  of  all  his 
creatures,  and  is  exactly  privy  to  all  their  natures  and  qualities,, 
know  what  they  will  be,  and  what  operations  shall  be  from  those 
principles  ?  Now,  if  God  did  know  things  only  in  their  causes,  his 
knowledge  would  not  be  more  excellent  than  the  knowledge  of 
angels  and  men,  though  he  might  know  more  than  they  of  the  things 
that  will  come  to  pass,  from  every  cause  singly,  and  from  the  con- 
currence of  many.  Now,  as  God  is  inoro  excellent  in  being  than  his 
creature,  so  he  is  more  excellent  in  the  objects  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  manner  of  his  knowledge ;  well,  then,  shall  a  certain  knowledge 
of  something  future,  and  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  many  things^ 
be  found  among  men  ?  and  shall  a  determinate  and  infallible  knowl- 
edge of  things  to  come  be  found  nowhere,  in  no  being?  If  the  con- 
jecture of  future  things  savours  of  ignorance,  and  God  knows  them 
only  by  conjecture,  there  is,  then,  no  such  thing  in  being  as  a  perfect 
intelligent  Being,  and  so  no  God. 

4.  God  knows  his  own  decree  and  will,  and  therefore  must  needs 
know  all  future  things.  If  anything  be  future,  or  to  come  to  pass, 
it  must  be  from  itself  or  from  God  :  not  from  itself,  then  it  would  be 
independent  and  absolute :  if  it  hath  its  futurity  from  God,  then  Grod 
must  know  what  he  hath  decreed  to  come  to  pass ;  those  things  that 
are  future,  in  necessary  causes,  God  must  know,  because  he  willed' 
them  to  be  causes  of  such  effects ;  he,  therefore,  knows  them,  because^ 
he  knows  what  he  willed.  The  knowledge  of  God  cannot  arise  from- 
the  thin^  themselves,  for  then  the  knowledge  of  God  would  have  a 
cause  without  him ;  and  knowledge,  which  is  an  eminent  perfection, 
would  be  conferred  upon  him  by  his  creatures.  But  as  God  sees 
things  possible  in  the  glass  of  his  own  power,  so  he  sees  things  future 
in  the  glass  of  his  own  will ;  in  his  effecting  will,  if  he  hath  decreed 
to  proouce  them ;  in  his  permitting  will,  as  ne  hath  decreed  to  suf^ 
ihem  and  dispose  of  them ;  nothing  can  pass  out  of  the  rank  of 
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things  merely  possible  into  the  order  of  things  future,  before  some 
act  of  Gbd's  will  hath  passed  for  its  f\iturition.7  It  is  not  from  the 
infiniteness  of  his  own  nature,  simply  considered,  that  Qod  knows 
things  to  be  &ture :'  for  as  things  are  not  future  because  God  is  in- 
finite ^for  then  all  possible  things  should  be  &ture),  so  neither  is  any 
thing  Known  to  be  future  only  because  Qod  is  infinite,  but  because 
<70f i  hath  decreed  it ;  his  declaration  of  things  to  come,  is  founded 
\\\)on  his  appointment  of  things  to  come.*  In  Isaiah  xliv.  7,  it  is 
said,  "  Ana  who,  as  I,  shall  call  and  declare  it,  since  I  appointed  the 
ancient  people,  and  the  things  that  are  coming  ?"*>  Notning  is  crea- 
ted or  ordered  in  the  world  out  what  Grod  decreed  to  be  created  and 
ordered.  God  knows  his  own  decree,  and  therefore  all  thines  which 
he  hath  decreed  to  exist  in  time ;  not  the  minutest  part  of  the  world 
could  have  existed  without  his  will,  not  an  action  can  be  done  with- 
out his  will ;  as  life,  the  principle,  so  motion,  the  fruit  of  that  life,  is 
by  and  from  Qod ;  as  he  decreed  life  to  this  or  that  thing,  so  he  de- 
creed motion  as  the  efiect  of  life,  and  decreed  to  exert  his  power  in 
'  concurring  with  them,  for  producing  efiects  natural  firom  sucn  causes ; 
fi)r  without  such  a  concourse  they  could  not  have  acted  anything,  or 
produced  anjrthing ;  and  therefore  as  for  natural  things,  which  we 
call  necessary  causes,  God  foreseeing  them  all  particularly  in  his  own 
decree,  foresaw  also  aU  efiects  which  must  necessarilv  flow  &om  them, 
because  such  causes  cannot  but  act  when  they  are  furnished  with  all 
things  necessary  for  action :  he  knows  his  own  decrees,  and  therefore 
nec^sanly  knows  what  he  hath  decreed,  or  else  we  must  say  ihmgs 
come  to  pass  whether  God  will  or  no,  or  that  he  wills  he  knows  not 
what ;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  "  known  unto  God  are  all  his  works, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world"  (Acts  xv.  18).  Now  this  neces- 
sarily flows  fix)m  that  principle  first  laid  down,  tnat  Qod  knows  him- 
self, since  nothing  is  future  without  God's  will ;  if  God  did  not  know 
future  things,  he  would  not  know  his  own  will ;  for  as  things  possi- 
ble could  not  be  known  by  him,  unless  he  knew  the  fulness  of  his 
own  power,  so  things  future  could  not  be  known  by  his  understand- 
ing, unless  he  knew  the  resolves  of  his  own  will.  Thus  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  differs  from  the  knowledge  of  men ;«  God's  knowledge 
of  his  works  precedes  his  works ;  mairs  knowledge  of  God's  works 
follows  his  works,  just  as  an  artificer's  knowledge  of  a  watch,  instru- 
ment, or  engine,  which  he  would  make,  is  before  his  making  of  it; 
•  he  knows  the  motion  of  it,  and  the  reason  of  those  motions  before  it 
is  made,  because  he  knows  what  he  hath  determined  to  work ;  be 
knows  not  those  motions  from  the  consideration  of  them  after  they 
were  made,  as  the  spectator  doth,  who,  by  viewing  the  instrument 
i^r  it  is  made,  gains  a  knowledge  from  the  sight  and  the  considera- 
tion of  it,  till  he  understands  the  reason  of  the  whole ;  so  we  know 
things  from  the  consideration  of  them  after  we  see  them  in  bein^, 
and  therefore  we  know  not  future  things :  but  Gk>d's  knowledge  doth 
not  arise  from  things  because  they  are,  but  because  he  wills  tnem  to 
be;  and  therefore  he  knows  everything  that  shall  be,  becaiuie  it 
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cannot  be  without  his  will,  as  the  Creator  and  maintainer  of  all 
things ;  knowing  his  own  substance,  he  knows  all  his  works. 

6.  If  Ood  did  not  know  all  future  things,  he  would  be  mutable  in 
his  knowledge.  If  he  did  not  know  all  tnings  that  ever  were  or  are 
to  be,  there  would  be  upon  the  appearance  of  every  new  object,  an 
addition  of  light  to  his  understancung,  and  therefore  such  a  change 
in  him  as  every  new  knowledge  causes  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  or  as 
the  sun  works  in  the  world  upon  its  rising  every  morning,  scattering 
the  darkness  that  was  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  if  he  did  not 
know  them  before  they  came,  he  would  gain  a  knowledge  by  them 
when  they  came  to  pass,  which  he  had  not  before  they  were  enected; 
his  knowledge  would  be  new  according  to  the  newness  of  the  ob- 
jects, and  multiplied  according  to  the  multitude  of  the  objects.  K 
God  did  know  things  to  come  as  perfectly  as  he  knew  things  present 
and  past,  but  knew  those  certainly,  and  the  others  doubtfully  and 
conjecturaUj,  he  would  suffer  some  change,  and  acquire  some  per- 
fection in  his  knowledge,  when  those  future  things  should  cease  to 
be  future,  and  become  present ;  for  he  would  know  it  more  perfectly 
when  it  were  present,  than  he  did  when  it  was  future,  and  so  there 
would  be  a  change  from  imperfection  to  a  perfection ;  but  God  is 
every  way  immutable.  Besides,  that  perfection  woiild  not  arise 
from  the  nature  of  God,  but  fix>m  the  existence  and  presence  of  the 
thing;  but  who  will  affirm  that  God  acquires  any  perfection  of 
knowledge  from  his  creatures,  any  more  than  he  doth  of  being  ?  he 
would  not  then  have  that  knowledge,  and  consequently  that  perfec- 
tion from  eternity,  as  he  had  when  he  created  the  world,  and  will 
not  have  a  full  perfection  of  the  knowledge  of  his  creature  till  the 
end  of  the  world,  nor  of  immortal  souls,  which  will  certainly  act  as 
well  as  live  to  eternity ;  and  so  God  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be, 
perfect  in  knowledge;  for  when  you  have  conceived  millions  of 
years,  wherein  angels  and  souls  live  and  act,  there  is  still  more  com- 
mg  than  you  can  conceive,  wherein  they  will  act.  And  if  God  be 
alvrays  changing  to  eternity,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  as  those 
acts  come  to  be  exerted  by  his  creatures,  he  will  not  be  perfect  in 
knowledge,  no,  not  to  eternity,  but  will  always  be  changing  from 
one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another ;  a  verj  unworthy  conceit  to 
entertain  of  the  most  blessed,  perfect,  and  infinite  God  I  Hence, 
then,  it  follows,  that 

(1.)  God  foreknows  all  his  creatures.  All  kinds  which  he  deter- 
mined to  make ;  all  particulars  that  should  spring  out  of  every  spe- 
cies ;  the  time  when  they  should  come  forth  of  the  womb ;  the  man- 
ner how ;  "  In  thy  Book  all  my  members  were  written"  (Ps.  cxxxix. 
16).  Members  is  not  in  the  HA.  whence  some  refer  all,  to  all  living 
creatarcs  whatsoever,  and  all  the  parts  of  them  which  God  did  fore- 
see ;  he  knew  the  number  of  creatures  with  all  their  parts ;  they 
were  written  in  the  book  of  his  foreknowledge ;  the  duration  of 
them,  how  long  they  shall  remain  in  being,  and  act  upon  the  stage : 
he  knows  their  strength,  the  links  of  one  cause  with  another,  ana 
what  will  foUow  in  all  their  circumstances,  and  the  series  and  com- 
binations of  effects  with  their  cause&  The  duration  of  everything 
islbr^nown,  because  determined  (Job.  xiv.  6);  ^'seeiog  his  days 
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ore  determined,  the  number  of  his  months  are  with  thee ;  thou  hast 
appointed  his  bounds,  that  he  cannot  pass ;"  bounds  are  fixed,  be- 
yond which  none  shall  reach ;  he  speaks  of  days  and  months,  not 
of  years,  to  give  us  notice  of  God's  particular  foreknowledge  of 
everything,  of  eveiy  day,  month,  year,  hour  of  a  man's  life. 

(2.)  All  the  acts  of  his  creatures  are  foreknown  by  him.  All 
natural  acts,  because  he  knows  their  causes ;  voluntary  acts  I  shaD 
speak  of  afterwards. 

(8.)  This  foreknowledge  was  certain.  For  it  is  an  unworthy  no- 
tion of  God  to  ascribe  to  him  a  conjectural  knowledge ;  if  there 
were  only  a  conjectural  knowledge,  he  could  but  conjecturally  fore- 
tel  anything ;  and  then  it  is  possible  the  events  of  things  might  be 
contrary  to  his  predictions.  It  would  appear  then  that  Gx)a  wcro 
deceived  and  mistaken,  and  then  there  could  be  no  rule  of  trying 
things,  whether  there  were  firom  God  or  no ;  for  the  rule  God  seta 
down  to  discern  his  words  from  the  words  of  false  prophets,  is  the 
event  and  certain  accomplishment  of  what  is  predicted  (Deut.  xviiL 
21)  to  that  question,  "How  shall  we  know  whether  God  hath 
spoken  or  no  ? "  he  answers,  that  "  if  the  thing  doth  not  come  to 
pass,  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken."  If  his  knowledge  of  future  thinos 
were  not  certain,  there  were  no  stability  in  this  rule,  it  would  fall 
to  the  ground :  we  never  yet  find  God  deceived  in  any  prediction, 
but  the  event  did  answer  his  forerevelation ;  his  foreknowledge, 
therefore,  is  certain  and  infallible.  We  cannot  make  God  uncertain 
in  his  knowledge,  but  we  must  conceive  him  fiuctuating  and  waver- 
ing in  his  will ;  but  if  his  will  be  not  yea  and  nay,  out  yea,  his 
knowledge  is  certain,  because  he  doth  certainly  will  and  resolve. 

(4.)  This  foreknowledge  was  from  eternity.  Seeing  he  knows 
things  possible  in  his  power,  and  things  future  in  his  will ;  if  his 
power  and  resolves  were  from  eternity,  his  knowledge  must  be  so 
too,  or  else  we  must  make  him  ignorant  of  his  own  power,  and  ig- 
norant of  his  own  will  from  eternity ;  and  consequently  not  firom 
eternity  blessed  and  perfect.  His  knowledge  of  possible  things  must 
run  parallel  with  his  power,  and  his  knowledge  of  future  things  run 
parallel  with  his  will.  If  he  willed  from  eternity,  he  knew  from 
eternity  what  he  willed ;  but  that  he  did  will  from  eternity,  we  must 
grant,  unless  we  would  render  him  changeable,  and  conceive  him  to 
be  made  in  time  of  not  willing,  willing.  The  knowledge  God  hath 
in  time,  was  always  one  and  the  same,  because  his  understanding  is 
his  proper  essence,  and  of  an  immutable  nature.^  And  indeed  the 
actual  existence  of  a  thing  is  not  simply  necessary  to  its  being  per^ 
fectly  known ;  we  may  see  a  thing  that  is  past  out  of  being,  when  it 
doth  actually  exist ;  and  a  carpenter  may  know  the  house  he  is  to 
build,  before  it  be  built,  by  the  model  of  it  in  his  own  mind ;  much 
more  we  may  conceive  the  same  of  God  whose  decrees  were  befi)re 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;«  and  to  be  before  time  was,  and  to  be 
from  eternity,  hath  no  diflference.  As  God  in  his  being  exceeds  all 
beginning  of  time,  so  doth  his  knowledge  all  motions  of  tinfie. 

{6.)  God  foreknows  all  things  as  present  with  him  from  eternity. 
As  he  knows  mutable  things  with  an  immutable  and  firm  knowledge, 
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SO  lie  knows  future  things  with  a  present  knowledge  ;^  not  that  thd 
things  which  are  produced  in  time,  were  actually  and  really  present 
with  him  in  their  own  beings  firom  eternity  ;  for  then  thej'^  could  not 
be  produced  in  time ;  had  they  a  real  existence,  then  they  would 
not  be  creatures,  but  God ;  and  had  they  actual  being,  then  they 
could  not  be  future,  for  future  speaks  a  thmg  to  come  that  is  not  yet, 
K  things  had  been  actually  present  with  him,  and  yet  future,  tney 
had  been  made  before  they  were  made,  and  had  a  being  before  they 
had  a  being ;  but  they  were  all  present  to  his  knowledge  as  if  they 
were  in  actual  being,  because  the  reason  of  all  things  that  were  to 
be  made,  was  present  with  him.  The  reason  of  the  will  of  God  that 
they  shall  be,  was  equally  eternal  with  him,  wherein  he  saw  what, 
and.  when,  and  how  he  would  create  things,  how  he  would  govern 
them,  to  what  ends  he  would  direct  them.«     Thus  all  things  are 

S resent  to  God's  knowledge,  though  in  their  own  nature  they  may 
e  past  or  future,  not  in  esse  realty  but  in  esse  inieUigibilij  objectively, 
not  actually  present  ;h  for  as  the  unchangeableness  and  infiniteness 
of  God's  knowledge  of  changeable  and  finite  things,  doth  not  make 
the  things  he  knows  immutable  and  infinite,  so  neither  doth  the 
eternity  of  his  knowledge  make  them  actually  present  with  liim 
firom  eternity ;  but  all  thmgs  are  present  to  his  understanding,  be* 
cause  he  hath  at  once  a  view  of  all  successions  of  times ;  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  future  things  is  as  perfect  as  of  present  things,  or  what  is 
past;  it  is  not  a  certain  knowledge  of  present  things,  and  an  imcer- 
tain  knowledge  of  future,  but  his  knowledge  of  one  is  as  certain  and 
unerring  as  his  knowledge  of  the  other ;»  as  a  man  that  beholds  a 
circle  with  several  lines  from  the  centre,  beholds  the  lines  as  they 
are  joined  in  the  centre,  beholds  them  also  as  they  are  distant  and 
severed  from  one  another,  beholds  them  in  their  extent  and  in  their 
point  all  at  once,  though  they  may  have  a  great  distance  from  one 
another.  He  saw  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  last  minute  of 
it^  all  things  coming  out  of  their  causes,  marching  in  their  order  ac- 
cording to  his  own  appointment ;  as  a  man  may  see  a  multitude  of 
anta,  some  creeping  one  way,  some  another,  employed  in  several 
businesses  for  their  winter  provision.  The  eye  of  God  at  once  runs 
through  the  whole  circle  oi  time ;  as  the  eye  of  man  upon  a  tower 
sees  all  the  passengers  at  once,  though  some  be  past,  some  under  the 
tower,  some  coming  at  a  farther  distance.  **Goa,"  saith  Job,  "looks 
to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  sees  under  the  whole  heaven"  (Job 
xxviiL  24) ;  the  knowledge  of  God  is  expressed  by  sight  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  futurity  to  God  is  the  same  thing  as  distance  to  us;  we  can 
with  a  perspective-glass  make  things  that  are  afar  ofi:^  appear  as  if 
they  were  near ;  and  the  sun,  so  many  thousand  miles  clistant  from 
us,  to  appear  as  if  it  were  at  the  end  of  the  glass :  why,  then,  should 
fhture  tmngs  l^  at  so  great  a  distance  from  God's  knowledge,  when 
thin^  so  far  from  us  may  be  made  to  approach  so  near  to  us  ?  God 
considers  all  things  in  ms  own  simple  knowledge,  as  if  they  were 
now  acted ;  and  therefore  some  have  chosen  to  call  the  knowledge 
of  things  to  come,  not  prescience,  or  foreknowledge,  but  knowledge; 
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because  God  sees  all  things  in  one  instant,  aderUid  nunquam  d^iaentU 
insiantice.^  Upon  this  account,  things  that  are  to  come,  are  set  down 
in  Scripture  as  present,  and  sometimes  as  past  (Isa.  ix.  6) :  '^  Unto  us  a 
child  is  bom,"  though  not  yet  bom ;  so  of  the  suffenngs  of  Christ 
(Isa.  liii.  4,  &c.) :  "  He  hath  borne  our  griefi,  he  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  he  was  taken  from  prison,"  &c.,  not  shall  be;  and 
(Ps.  xxii.  18) :  "  they  part  my  garmente  among  them,"  as  if  it  were 
present ;  all  to  express  the  certainty  of  God's  foreknowledge,  as  if 
things  were  actually  present  before  him. 

(6.)  This  is  proper  to  God,  and  rncommunicable  to  any  creature. 
Nothing  but  what  is  eternal  can  know  all  things  that  are  to  come. 
Suppose  a  creature  might  know  things  that  are  to  come,  after  he  is 
in  being,  he  cannot  know  things  simply  as  future,  because  there 
were  things  future  before  he  was  in  being.  The  devils  know  not 
men's  hearts,  therefore  cannot  foretel  their  actions  with  any  certainty ; 
they  may  indeed  have  a  knowledge  of  some  things  to  come,  but  it 
is  only  conjectural,  and  often  mistaken ;  bb  the  devil  was  in  his  pre- 
dictions among  the  heathen,  and  in  his  presage  of  "  Job's  cursing 
God  to  his  face"  upon  his  pressing  calamities  (Job  i.  11^.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  somethmg  future 
by  the  revelation  of  God,  when  he  uses  them  as  instruments  of  his 
vengeance,  or  for  the  trial  of  his  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  when 
he  gave  him  a  commission  to  strip  him  of  his  goods ;  or,  as  the 
angels  have,  when  he  uses  them  as  instruments  of  the  deliverance 
of  his  people. 

(7.)  Though  this  be  certain,  that  God  foreknows  all  things  and 
actions,  yet  the  manner  of  his  knowing  all  things  before  thev  come, 
is  not  so  easily  resolved.  We  must  not,  therefore,  deny  this  per- 
fection in  God,  because  we  understand  not  the  manner  how  he  hath 
the  knowledge  of  all  things.  It  were  unworthy  for  us  to  own  no 
more  of  God  than  we  can  perfectly  conceive  of  him  ;  we  should  then 
own  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  doth  exist.  "  Canst  thou,"  saith 
Job,  "  by  searching,  find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
imto  perfection  ?"  (Job  xi.  7).  Do  we  not  see  things  unknown  to 
inferior  creatures,  to  be  known  to  ourselves?  Irrational  creatures 
do  not  apprehend  the  nature  of  a  man,  nor  what  we  conceive  of 
them  when  we  look  upon  them ;  nor  do  we  know  what  they  fency 
of  us  when  they  look  wistly  upon  us ;  for  ought  as  I  know,  we  un- 
derstand as  little  the  manner  of  their  imaginations,  as  they  do  of 
ours ;  and  shall  we  ascribe  a  darkness  in  God  as  to  future  things, 
because  we  are  ignorant  of  them,  and  of  the  manner  how  he  should 
know  them?^  shall  we  doubt  whether  God  doth  certainly  know 
those  things  which  we  only  conjecture  ?  As  our  power  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  power  of  God,  so  neither  is  our  knowledge  the  judge 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  no  better  nor  so  well  as  an  irrational  na- 
ture can  be  the  judge  of  our  reason.  Do  we  perfectly  know  the 
manner  how  we  know  ?  shall  we  therefore  deny  that  we  know  any- 
thing ?  We  know  we  have  such  a  faculty  which  we  call  under- 
Btanoing,  but  doth  any  man  certainly  know  what  it  is?  and  because 
hie  doth  not,  shall  he  deny  that  which  is  plain  and  evident  to  him? 

^  Bo«t  eonfolAt  lib  5.  pros.  6  >  FlomuB  in  Prod.  mp.  91. 
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Because  we  cannot  ascertain  ourselves  of  the  causes  of  the  ebbinff 
and  flowing  of  the  sea,  of  the  manner  how  minerals  are  engender^ 
in  the  earth,  shall  we  therefore  deny  that  which  our  eyes  convince 
us  of?     And  this  will  be  a  preparation  to  the  last  thing. 

Fifthly,  God  knows  all  future  contingencies,  that  is,  God  knows 
all  things  that  shall  accidentally  happen,  or,  as  we  say,  by  chance ; 
and  he  knows  all  the  free  motions  oi  men's  wills  that  shall  be  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  K  all  things  be  open  to  him  (Heb.  iv.  18),  then 
all  contingencies  are,  for  they  are  in  the  number  of  things;  and  as, . 
according  to  Christ's  speech,  those  thin^  that  are  impossible  to  man, 
are  possible  to  God,  so  those  things  which  are  unknown  to  man,  are . 
known  to  God ;  because  of  the  infinite  fulness  and  perfection  of  the 
divine  understanding.  Let  us  see  what  a  contingent  is.  That  is 
contingent  which  we  commonly  call  accidental,  as  when  a  tile  falls 
suddenly  upon  a  man's  head  as  he  is  walking  in- the  street ;  or  when 
one  lettmg  off  a  musket  at  random  shoots  another  he  did  not  intend 
to  hit ;  such  was  that  arrow  whereby  Ahab  was  killed,  shot  by  a 
soldier  at  a  venture  (1  Kings  xxii.  39);  this  some  call  a  mixed  con- 
tingent, made  up  partly  of  necessity,  and  partly  of  accident ;  it  is 
necessary  the  bullet,  when  sent  out  of  the  gun,  or  arrow  out  of  the 
bow,  should  fly  and  light  somewhere  ;  but  it  is  an  accident  that  it 
hits  this  or  that  man,  that  was  never  intended  by  the  archer.  Other 
things,  as  voluntary  actions,  are  purely  contingents,  and  have  nothing 
of  necessity  in  them ;  all  free  actions  that  depend  upon  the  will  of 
man,  whether  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  are  of  this  nature,  because  they 
depend  not  upon  a  necessary  cause,  as  burning  doth  upon  the  fire, 
moistening  upon  water,  or  as  descent  or  falling  down  is  necessary  to 
a  heavy  body ;  for  those  cannot  in  their  own  nature  do  otherwise ; 
but  the  other  actions  depend  upon  a  free  agent,  able  to  turn  to  this 
or  that  point,  and  determine  himself  as  he  pleases.  Now  we  must 
know,  tnat  what  is  accidental  in  regard  of  the  creature,  is  not  so  in 
regard  of  God ;  the  manner  of  Ahab's  death  was  accidental,  in  re- 
gard of  the  hand  by  which  he  was  slain,  but  not  in  regard  of  God 
who  foretold  his  death,  and  foreknew  the  shot,  and  directed  the  ar- 
row ;  God  was  not  uncertain  before  of  the  manner  of  his  fall,  nor 
hovered  over  the  battle  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
his  own  prediction ;  what  may  be  or  not  be,  in  regard  of  us,  is  cer- 
tain in  regard  of  God ;  to  imagine  that  what  is  accidental  to  us,  is 
so  to  God,  is  to  measure  God  by  our  short  line.  How  many  events 
following  upon  the  results  of  princes  in  their  counsels,  seem  to  per^ 
sons,  ignorant  of  those  counsels,  to  be  a  haphazard,  yet  were  not 
contingencies  to  the  prince  and  his  assistants,  but  foreseen  by  him 
as  certainly  to  issue  so  as  they  do,  which  they  knew  before  would 
be  the  fruit  of  such  causes  and  instruments  they  would  knit  together ! 
That  may  be  necessary  in  regard  of  God's  foreknowledge,  which  is 
merely  accidental  in  regard  of  the  natural  disposition  oi  the  imme- 
diate causes  which  do  actually  produce  it ;  contingent  in  its  own 
natnrei,  and  in  regard  of  us,  but  fixed  in  the  knowledge  of  GkxL 
One  illustrates  it  by  this  similitude  ;"*  a  master  sends  two  servants 
to  one  and  the  same  place,  two  several  ways,  unknown  to  one  9Jkr 

•  Zwich. 
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Other;  they  meet  at  the  place  which  their  master  had  appointed 
them ;  their  meeting  is  accidental  to  them,  one  knows  not  of  the 
other,  but  it  was  foreseen  by  the  master  that  they  should  so  meet ; 
and  that  in  regard  of  them  it  would  seem  a  mere  accident,  till  they 
came  to  explain  the  business  to  one  another ;  both  the  necessity  of 
their  meeting,  in  regard  of  their  master's  order,  and  the  accidental- 
ness  of  it  in  regard  of  themselves,  were  in  both  their  circumstances 
foreknown  by  the  master  that  employed  them.  For  the  clearing  of 
this,  take  it  in  this  method. 

1.  It  is  an  unworthy  conceit  of  God  in  any  to  exclude  him  from 
the  knowledge  of  these  things. 

(1.)  It  will  be  a  strange  contracting  of  him  to  allow  him  no  greater 
a  knowledge  than  we  have  ourselves.  Contingencies  are  known  to 
us  when  they  come  into  act,  and  pass  from  futurity  to  reality ;  and 
when  they  are  preseht  to  us,  we  can  order  our  anairs  accordingly; 
shall  we  allow  God  no  greater  a  measure  of  knowledge  than  we 
have,  and  make  him  as  blind  as  ourselves,  not  to  see  things  of  that 
nature  before  they  come  to  pass?  Shall  God  know  them  no  more? 
Shall  we  imagine  God  knows  no  otherwise  than  we  know?  and  that 
he  doth,  like  us,  stand  gazing  with  admiration  at  events?  man  can 
conjecture  many  things ;  is  it  fit  to  ascribe  the  same  uncertainty  to 
€k)a,  as  though  he,  as  well  as  we,  could  have  no  assurance  till  the 
iasue  appear  in  the  view  of  all  ?  If  God  doth  not  certainly  foreknow 
them,  he  doth  but  conjecture  them ;  but  a  conjectural  knowledge  is 
by  no  means  to  be  fastened  on  God ;  for  that  is  not  knowledge,  but 
gaess,  and  destroys  a  Deity  by  making  him  subject  to  mistake ;  for 
he  that  only  guesseth,  may  guess  wrong ;  so  that  this  is  to  make  God 
like  ourselves,  and  strip  him  of  an  universally  acknowledged  perfec- 
tion of  omniscience.  A  conjectural  knowledge,  saith  one,**  is  as  im- 
worthy  of  God  as  the  creature  is  unworthy  of  omniscience.  It  is 
certain  man  hath  a  liberty  to  act  many  things  this  or  that  way  as  he 

5 leases ;  to  walk  to  this  or  that  quarter,  to  speak  or  not  to  speak ;  to 
o  this  or  that  thing,  or  not  to  do  it ;  which  way  a  man  will  certaiidy 
determine  himself,  is  unknown  before  to  any  creature,  yea,  often  at 
the  present  to  himself,  for  he  may  be  in  suspense ;  but  shall  we 
imagine  this  ftiture  determination  of  himself  is  concealed  from  God? 
Those  that  deny  Gtod's  foreknowledge  in  such  cases,  must  either  say, 
that  God  hath  an  opinion  that  a  man  will  resolve  rather  this  way 
than  that;  but  then  if  a  man  by  his  liberty  determine  himself  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  God,  is  not  God  then  deceived  ?  and  what 
rational  creature  can  own  him  for  a  God  that  can  be  deceived  in 
anything?  or  else  they  must  say  that  God  is  at  uncertainty,  and  sus- 
pends his  opinion  without  determining  it  any  way;  then  he  cannot 
Know  free  acts  till  they  are  done ;  he  would  then  depend  upon  the 
creature  for  his  information ;  his  knowledge  would  be  every  instant 
increased,  as  things,  he  knew  not  before,  came  into  act ;  and  since 
there  are  every  minute  an  innumerable  multitude  of  various  imagi- 
nations in  the  minds  of  men,  there  would  be  every  minute  an  acces- 
sion of  new  knowledge  to  God  which  he  had  not  before ;  besides. 
tlu0  knowledge  would  be  mutable  according  to  the  wavering  and 

■  ScriT«ner. 
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treathercock  resolutions  of  men,  one  while  standing  to  this  pointy 
another  while  to  that,  if  he  depended  upon  the  creature's  determina- 
tion for  his  knowledge. 

(2.)  If  the  free  acts  of  men  were  unknown  before  to  God,  no  man 
can  see  how  there  can  be  any  government  of  the  world  by  him. 
Such  contingencies  may  happen,  and  such  resolves  of  men's  free-wills 
unknown  to  God,  as  may  perplex  his  affairs,  and  put  him  upon  new 
counsels  and  methods  for  attaining  those  ends  wnich  he  settled  at 
the  first  creation  of  things ;  if  things  happen  which  God  knows  not 
of  before,  this  must  be  the  consequence ;  where  there  is  no  foresight, 
there  is  no  providence ;  things  may  happen  so  sudden,  if  God  be 
ignorant  of  them,  that  they  may  give  a  cneck  to  his  intentions  and 
scheme  of  government,  and  put  him  upon  changing  the  whole  model 
of  it.     How  often  doth  a  small  intervening  circumstance,  unforeseen 
by  man,  dash  in  pieces  a  long  meditated  and  well-formed  design ! 
To  govern  necessary  causes,  as  sun  and  stars,  whose  effects  are  nat- 
ural and  constant  in  themselves,  is  easy  to  be  imagined ;  but  how  to 
govern  the  world  that  consists  of  so  many  men  of  free-will,  able  to 
aetermine  themselves  to  this  or  that,  and  which  have  no  constancy 
in  themselves,  as  the  sun  and  stars  have,  cannot  be  imagined ;  unless 
we  will  allow  in  God  as  great  a  certainty  of  foreknowledge  of  the 
designs  and  actions  of  men,  as  there  is  inconstancy  in  their  resolves. 
God  must  be  altering  the  methods  of  his  government  every  day, 
every  hour,  every  minute,  according  to  the  determinations  of  men, 
which  are  so  various  and  changeable  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
world  in  the  space  of  one  minute ;  he  must  wait  to  see  what  the 
counsels  of  men  will  be,  before  he  could  settle  his  own  methods  of 
government ;  and  so  must  govern  the  world  according  to  their  mu- 
tability, and  not  according  to  any  certainty  in  himself.     But  his 
counsel  is  stable  in  the  midst  of  multitudes  of  free  devices  in  the 
heart  of  man  (Prov.  xix.  21),  and  knowing  them  all  before,  orders 
them  to  be  subservient  to  his  own  stable  counsel.    If  he  cannot  know 
what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  how  can  he 
certainly  settle  his  own  determination  of  governing  him  ?    His  de- 
crees and  resolves  must  be  temporal,  and  arise  pro  re  naia^  and  he 
must  alway  be  in  counsel  what  he  should  do  upon  every  change  of 
men's  minds.    This  is  an  unworthy  conceit  of  the  infinite  majesty 
of  heaven,  to  make  his  government  aepend  upon  the  resolves  of  men, 
rather  than  their  resolves  upon  the  design  of  God. 

2.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  God  doth  foreknow  the  free  and 
voluntary  acts  of  man.  How  could  he  else  order  his  people  to  ask 
of  him  things  to  come,  in  order  to  their  deliverance,  such  things  as 
depended  upon  the  will  of  man,  if  he  foreknew  not  the  motions  of 
their  wiU  (Isa.  xlv.  11)? 

(1.)  Actions  good  or  indifferent  depending  upon  the  liberty  of 
man's  will  as  much  as  any  whatsoever.  Several  of  these  he  hath 
jfofetold ;  not  only  a  person  to  build  up  Jerusalem  was  predicted  by 
him,  but  the  name  of  that  person,  Cyrus  (Isa.  xliv.  28\  What  ib 
more  contingent,  or  is  more  the  effect  of  the  liberty  oi  man's  will, 
than  the  names  of  their  children  ?  Was  not  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonish  empire  foretold,  which  Cyrus  undertook,  not  by  any 
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oompulsion,  but  bj  a  free  inclination  and  resolve  of  his  own  will  ? 
And  was  not  the  dismission  of  the  Jews  into  their  own  country  a 
voluntary  act  in  that  conqueror?    If  you  consider  the  liberty  of 
man's  will,  might  not  Cyrus  as  well  have  continued  their  yoke,  as 
have  struck  off  their  chains,  and  kept  them  captive,  as  well  as  dis- 
missed them?    Had  it  not  been  for  his  own  interest,  rather  to  have 
8treng|thened  the  fetters  of  so  turbulent  a  people,  who  being  tenacious 
of  their  religion  and  laws  different  fix)m  tnat  professed  by  the  whole 
world,  were  like  to  make  disturbances  more  when  they  were  linked  in 
a  body  in  their  own  country,  than  when  they  were  transplanted  and 
flcattered  into  the  several  parts  of  his  empire?     It  was  in  the  power 
of  Cyrus  (take  him  as  a  manj  to  choose  one  or  the  other ;  his  interest 
invited  him  to  continue  their  captivity,  rather  than  grant  their  de- 
liverance ;  yet  God  knew  that  he  woula  willingly  do  this  rather  than 
the  other ;  he  knew  this  which  depended  upon  the  will  of  Cyrus ; 
and  why  may  not  an  infinite  God  foreknow  the  free  acts  of  all  men, 
as  well  as  oi  one  ?    If  the  liberty  of  Cyrus'  will  was  no  hindrance 
to  God's  certain  and  infallible  foreknowledge  of  it,  how  can  the  con- 
tingency of  any  other  thing  be  a  hindrance  to  him  ?  for  there  is  the 
same  reason  of  one  and  all ;  and  his  government  extends  to  every 
village,  every  family,  every  person,  as  well  as  to  kingdoms  and  na- 
tions.    So  God  foretold,  by  his  prophet,  not  only  the  destruction  of 
Jeroboam's  altar,  but  the  name  of  the  person  that  should  be  the  in- 
gtrument  of  it  (1  Kings  xiii.  2),  and  this  about  800  years  before 
Josiah's  birth.    It  is  a  wonder  that  none  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah, 
in  detestation  of  idolatry,  and  hopes  to  recover  again  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  had  in  all  that  space  named  one  of  their  sons  by  that  name 
of  Josiah,  in  hopes  that  that  prophecy  should  be  accomplished  by 
him ;  that  Manasseh  only  should  do  tms,  who  was  the  greatest  imi- 
tator of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  among  all  the  Jewish  kings,  and  indeed 
went  beyond  them ;  and  had  no  mmd  to  destroy  in  another  kingdom 
what  he  propagated  in  his  own.     What  is  freer  than  the  imposition 
of  a  name  ?  yet  this  he  foreknew,  and  this  Josiah  was  Manasseh's 
son  (2  Kings  xxi.  26).     Was  there  anything  more  voluntary  than 
for  Fharaoh  to  honor  the  butler  by  restoring  him  to  his  place,  and 
punish  the  baker  by  hanging  him  on  a  gibbet?  yet  this  was  foretold 
(Gen.  xl.  8).    And  were  not  all  the  voluntary  acts  of  men,  which 
were  the  means  of  Joseph's  advancement,  forelmown  by  God,  as  well 
as  his  exaltation,  which  was  the  end  he  aimed  at  by  those  means? 
Many  of  these  may  be  reckoned  up.    Can  all  the  free  acts  of  man 
surmount  the  infimte  capacity  of  the  Divine  understanding  ?  If  God 
singles  out  one  voluntary  action  in  man  as  contingent  as  any,  and 
lying  among  a  vast  number  of  other  designs  and  resolutions^  both' 
antecedent  and  subsequent,  why  should  he  not  know  the  whole  mass 
of  men's  thoughts  and  actions,  and  pierce  into  all  that  the  liberty  of 
man's  will  can  effect?  why  should  he  not  know  every  crain,  as  well 
as  one  that  lies  in  the  midfst  of  many  of  the  same  kind  T   And  since 
the  Scripture  gives  so  large  an  account  of  contingents,  predicted  by 
God,  no  man  can  certainly  prove  that  anything  is  unioreknown  to 
him.    It  is  as  reasonable  to  think  he  knows  every  contingent^  as 
that  he  knows  some  that  lie  as  much  hid  from  the  eye  of  any 
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care,  since  there  is  no  more  diiBculty  to  an  infinite  nnderstanding  to 
know  all,  than  to  know  some.®  Indeed,  if  we  deny  God's  fore- 
knowledge of  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  we  must  strike  ourselves 
oflF  firom  the  belief  of  scripture  predictions  that  yet  remain  unaccom* 
plished,  and  will  be  brought  about  by  the  voluntary  engagements 
of  men,  as  the  ruin  of  antichrist,  &c.  If  God  foreknows  not  the 
secret  motions  of  man's  will,  how  can  he  foretel  them  ?  if  we  strip 
him  of  this  perfection  of  prescience,  why  should  we  believe  a  word 
of  scripture  predictions  ?  all  the  credit  of  the  word  of  God  is  torn  up 
by  the  roots.  If  God  were  uncertain  of  such  events,  how  can  we 
reconcile  God's  declaration  of  them  to  his  truth ;  and  his  demanding 
our  belief  of  them  to  his  goodness  ?  Were  it  good  and  righteous  in 
God  to  urge  us  to  the  belief  of  that  he  were  uncertain  of  himself 
how  could  he  be  true  In  predicting  things  he  were  not  sure  of?  or 

5ood,  in  requiring  credit  to  be  given  to  that  which  might  be  &lse? 
'his  would  necessarily  follow,  if  God  did  not  foreknow  the  motions 
of  men's  wills,  whereby  many  of  his  predictions  were  fulfilled,  and 
some  remain  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

(2.)  God  foreknows  the  voluntary  sinful  motions  of  men's  wills.  First, 
God  had  foretold  several  of  them.  Were  not  all  the  minute  sinM 
circumstances  about  the  death  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  as  the  pierc- 
ing him,  giving  him  gall  to  drink,  foretold,  as  well  as  the  not  break- 
ing his  bones,  and  parting  his  garments  ?  What  were  those  but  the 
free  actions  of  men,  which  they  did  willingly  without  any  constraint? 
and  those  foretold  by  David,  Isaiah,  and  otner  prophets ;  some  above 
a  thousand,  some  eight  hundred,  and  some  more,  some  fewer  years 
before  they  came  to  pass ;  and  the  events  punctually  answerea  the 
prophesies.  Many  smful  acts  of  men,  which  depended  upon  their 
free  will,  have  been  foretold.  The  Egyptians'  voluntary  oppressLng 
Israel  (Gen.  xv.  13) ;  Pharaoh's  hardening  his  heart  against  the  voice 
of  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  19) ;  that  Isaiah's  message  would  be  in  vain  to 
the  people  (Isa.  vi.  9) ;  that  the  Israelites  would  be  rebellious  after 
Moses*  death,  and  turn  idolaters  (Deut.  xxxi.  16) ;  Judas'  betraying 
of  our  Saviour,  a  voluntary  action  (John  vi.  uU,)  ;  he  was  not  forcea 
to  do  what  he  did,  for  he  had  some  kind  of  repentance  for  it ;  and 
not  violence,  but  voluntariness  falls  under  repentance.  Second,  EQs 
truth  had  depended  upon  this  foresight.  Let  us  consider  that  in 
Gen.  XV.  16,  **  But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither 
again;"  that  is,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  shall  come  into  Canaan, 
for  the  irfiquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full.P  Qt)d  makes  a 
promise  to  Abraham,  of  giving  his  posterity  the  land  of  Canaan, 
not  presently,  but  in  the  fourth  generation ;  if  the  truth  of  God  be 
infiLllible  in  the  performance  of  his  promise,  his  understanding  is  as 
in&llible  in  the  foresight  of  the  Amorites'  sin ;  the  fullness  of  their 
iniquity  was  to  precede  the  Israelites'  possession.  Did  the  truth  of 
GoQ  depend  upon  an  uncertainty  ?  dia  he  make  the  promise  hand 
over  head  (as  we  say)  ?    How  could  he,  with  any  wisdom  and  truth, 

*  Hio  .Stoiot,  that  thought  their  aouls  to  be  some  particle  of  God,  Kifoonoofiara, 
meees  puUed  off  firom  him,  did  ooocludc  from  thence  that  he  knew  all  the  motioDs  ot 
wbmt  aoiik  ai  hia  own  moyer,  aa  things  coherent  with  him.  Arrian  Kpiotet.  lib.  1.  eaa. 
14.1k  ia  V  Vid  Biiret.  m  /acLezera.  86.  &  tt9 
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Msure  Israel  of  the  possession  of  the  land  in  the  fourth  veneration, 
if  he  had  not  been  sure  that  the  Amorites  would  fill  up  the  measure 
of  their  iniauities  by  that  time  ?  K  Abraham  had  been  a  Socinian, 
to  deny  God's  knowledge  of  the  free  acts  of  men,  had  he  not  a  fine 
excuse  for  unbelief  ?  What  would  his  reply  have  been  to  God  ?  Alas, 
Lord,  this  is  not  a  promise  to  be  relied  upon,  the  Amorites'  iniquity 
depends  upon  the  acts  of  their  fi^ee  will,  and  such  thou  canst  have  no 
knowledge  of;  thou  canst  see  no  more  than  a  likelihood  of  their  in- 
iquity bemg  full,  and  therefore  there  is  but  a  likelihood  of  ihj  per- 
formmg  thy  promise,  and  not  a  certainty!  Would  not  this  be 
judged  not  only  a  saucy,  but  a  blasphemous  answer  ?  And  upon 
these  principles  the  truth  of  the  most  faithful  God  had  been  dashed 
to  uncertainty  and  a  peradventure.  Third,  God  provided  a  remedy 
for  man's  sin,  and  therefore  foresaw  the  cntrjmcc  of  it  into  the  world 
by  the  fall  of  Adam.  He  had  a  decree  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  to  manifest  his  wisdom  in  the  gospel  by  Jesus  Christ,  an 
"  eternal  purpose  in  Jesus  Christ"  (Eph.  iii.  11),  and  a  decree  of 
election  past  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ; — a  separation  of 
aome  to  redemption,  and  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
in  whom  they  were  from  eternity  chosen,  as  well  as  in  time  accepted 
in  Christ  (Eph.  i.  4,  6,  7),.  which  is  called  a  "purpose  in  himself" 
(ver,  9) ;  had  not  sin  entered,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  the 
death  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  being  everywhere  in  Scripture  laid  upon 
that  score ; — a  decree  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  supposed  a  decree 
for  the  permission  of  sin,  and  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  God,  that 
it  would  be  committed  by  man.  An  uncertainty  of  foreknowledge, 
and  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  are  not  consistent  in  a  wise  man,  much 
less  in  the  only  wise  God.  God's  purpose  to  manifest  his  wisdom  to 
men  and  angels  in  this  way  might  nave  been  defeated,  had  God  had 
only  a  conjectural  foreknowledge  of  the  fall  of  man ;  and  all  those 
solemn  purposes  of  displaying  his  perfections  in  those  methods  had 
been  to  no  purpose  ;q  the  provision  of  a  remedy  supposed  a  certainty 
of  the  disease.  If  a  sparrow  fall  not  to  the  ground  without  the  will 
of  God,  how  much  less  could  such  a  deplorable  ruin  fall  upon  man- 
kind, without  God's  will  permitting  it,  and  his  knowledge  foreseeing 
it  ?  It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  how  God  might  foreknow  it?'  he  in- 
deed decreed  to  create  man  in  an  excellent  state  ;  the  goodness  of 
God  could  not  but  furnish  him  with  a  power  to  stand ;  yet  in  his 
wisdom  he  might  foresee  that  the  devil  would  be  envious  to  man's 
happiness,  and  would,  out  of  envy,  attempt  his  subvereion.  As 
God  knew  of  what  temper  the  facilities  were  he  had  endued  man 
with,  and  how  fiir  they  were  able  to  endure  the  assaults  of  a  tempta- 
tion, so  he  also  foreknew  the  grand  subtelties  of  Satan,  how  he  would 
lay  his  mine,  and  to  what  point  he  would  drive  his  temptation ;  how  ho 
would  propose  and  manage  it,  and  direct  his  battery  against  ihe  sensi* 
tive  appetite,  and  assault  the  weakest  part  of  the  fort ;  might  he  not 
foresee  that  the  eflSicacy  of  the  temptation  would  exceed  the  measure 
of  the  resistance ;  cannot  God  know  how  far  the  malice  of  Satan 
would  extend,  what  shots  he  would,  according  to  his  nature,  use,  h<iw 
high  he  would  charge  his  temptation  without  his  powerful  restraint| 
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as  well  as  an  OBgineer  judge  how  many  shots  of  a  cannon  will  make 
a  breach  in  a  town,  and  how  many  casks  of  powder  will  blow  up  a 
Ibitress,  who  never  yet  built  the  one,  nor  founded  the  other  ?  We 
may  easily  conclude  God  could  not.be  deceived  in  the  judgment  of 
the  issue  and  event,  since  he  knew  how  fat  he  would  let  Satan  loose, 
how  fer  he  would  permit  man  to  act ;  and  since  he  dives  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nature  of  all  things,  he  foresaw  that  Adam  was  endued 
with  an  ability  to  stand ;  as  he  foresaw  that  Benhadad  might  natu- 
rally recover  of  his  disease  ;  but  he  foresaw  also  that  Adam  would 
sink  under  the  allurements  of  the  temptation,  as  he  foresaw  that 
Hazael  would  let  Benhadad  live  (2  Kings  viii.  10).  Now  since  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  lies  in  corruption,  and  is  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  devil  (1  John  iii.  18),  may  not  God,  that  knows  that 
corruption  in  every  man^s  nature,  and  the  force  of  every  man's 
spirit,  and  what  every  particular  nature  will  incline  him  to  upon 
such  objects  proposed  to  him,  and  what  the  reasons  of  the  temp- 
tation will  be,  know  also  the  issues?  is  there  any  difficulty  m 
God's  foreknowing  this,  since  man  knowing  the  nature  of  one 
he  is  well  acquainted  with,  can  conclude  what  sentimen^ts  he  will 
have,  and  how  he  will  behave  himself  upon  presenting  this  or 
that  object  to  him?  K  a  man  that  understands  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  child  or  servant,  knows  before  what  he  will  do  upon 
such  an  occasion,  may  not  God  much  more,  who  knows  the  inclmar 
tions  of  all  liis  creatures,  and  from  eternity  run  with  his  eyes  over 
all  the  works  he  intended?  Our  wills  are  m  the  number  oi  causes; 
and  since  God  knows  our  wills,  as  causes,  better  than  we  do  our- 
selves, why  should  he  be  ignorant  of  the  effects  ?  God  determines 
to  ffive  grace  to  such  a  man,  not  to  give  it  to  another,  but  leave  him 
to  himself  and  suffer  such  temptations  to  assault  him ;  now  God 
knowing  the  corruption  of  man  in  the  whole  mass,  and  in  every  part 
of  it,  is  it  not  easy  for  him  to  foreknow  what  the  future  actions  of  the 
will  will  be,  when  the  tinder  and  fire  meet  together,  and  how  such 
a  man  will  determine  himself,  both  us  to  the  substance  and  manner 
of  the  action  ?  Is  it  not  easy  for  him  to  know  how  a  corrupted 
temper  and  a  temptation  will  suit  ?     God  is  exactly  privy  to  all  the 

Sll  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  what  principles  they  will  nave,  before 
ey  have  a  being.  He  *'  knows  their  thoughts  afar  off"  (Ps.  cxxxix. 
2),  as  far  off  as  eternity,  as  some  explain  the  words,  and  thoughts 
are  as  voluntary  as  anything ;  he  knows  the  power  and  inclinations 
of  men  in  the  order  of  second  causes ;  he  understands  the  corrup- 
tion of  men,  as  well  as  "  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  venom  of 
asps ;"  this  is  "  laid  up  in  store  with  him,  and  sealed  among  his  trea- 
sures" (Dcut.  xxxii.  33,  34) :  among  the  treasures  of  his  foreknowl- 
edge, say  some.  What  was  the  cruelty  of  Hazael,  but  a  free  act  ? 
yet  God  knew  the  frame  of  his  heart,  and  what  acts  of  murder  and 
oppression  would  spring  from  that  bitter  fountain,  before  Hazael  had 
conceived  them  in  nimself  (2  Kings  viii.  12),  as  a  man  that  knows 
ihe  minerals  through  which  tnc  waters  pass,  may  know  what  relish  they 
will  have  before  they  appear  above  the  earth,  so  our  Saviour  knew  how 
Peter  would  deny  him ;  he  knew  what  quantity  of  powder  would 
mrrB  for  such  a  battery,  in  what  measure  he  would  let  loose  Satan, 
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-how  far  he  would  leave  the  reins  in  Peter's  hands,  and  then  the  ifiBue 
might  easily  be  known ;  and  so  in  every  act  of  man,  God  knows  in  his 
own  will  what  measure  of  grace  he  will  give,  to  determine  the  will  to 
good,  and  what  measure  of  grace  he  will  withdraw  from  such  a  person, 
or  not  give  to  him ;  and,  consequently,  how  far  such  a  person  will  Ml 
or  not  God  knows  the  inclinations  of  the  creature ;  he  knows  his 
own  permissions,  what  degrees  of  grace  he  will  either  allow  him,  or 
keep  from  him,  according  to  which  will  be  the  degree  of  his  sin. 
This  may  in  some  measure  help  our  conceptions  in  this,  though,  as 
was  said  before,  the  manner  or  God's  foreknowledge  is  not  so  easily 
explicable. 

(S.)  God's  foreknowledge  of  man's  voluntary  actions  doth  not 
necessitate  the  will  of  man.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  is  not 
deceived,  nor  the  liberty  of  man's  wUl  diminished.  I  shall  not 
trouble  vou  with  any  school  distinctions,  but  be  as  plain  as  I  can, 
laying  down  several  propositions  in  this  case. 

Prop,  I.  It  is  certam  all  necessity  doth  not  take  away  liberty,  in- 
deed a  compulsive  necessity  takes  away  liberty,  but  a  necessity  of 
unmutability  removes  not  liberty  from  God ;  why  should,  then,  a 
necessity  oi  infallibility  in  Go<l  remove  liberty  from  the  creature? 
God  did  necessarily  create  the  world,  because  he  decreed  it;  yet 
freely,  because  his  will  from  eternity  stood  to  it,  he  freely  decreed  it 
and  freely  created  it,  as  the  apostle  saith  in  regard  of  God's  decrees, 
"  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor"  (Rom.  xi.  34)  ?  so  in  regard  of  his 
actions  I  may  say.  Who  hath  been  his  compcller?  he  freely  decreed, 
-and  he  freely  created.  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  took  our  jBesh, 
because  he  had  covenanted  with  God  so  to  do,  yet  he  acted  freely 
.and  voluntarily  according  to  that  covenant,  otherwise  his  death  had 
not  been  efficacious  for  us.  A  good  man  doth  naturally,  necessarily, 
love  his  children,  yet  voluntarily :  it  is  part  of  the  happiness  of 
the  blessed  to  love  God  unchangeably,  yet  freely,  for  it  would  not 
be  their  happiness  if  it  were  done  by  compulsion.  What  is  done 
by  force  cannot  be  called  felicity,  because  there  is  no  delight  or 
complacency  in  it ;  and,  though  the  blessed  love  God  freely,  yet,  if 
ihere  were  a  possibility  of  change,  it  would  not  be  their  happiness, 
their  blessedness  would  be  damped  by  their  fear  of  falling  from 
this  love,  and  consequently  from  their  nearness  to  God,  in  whom 
their  happiness  consists :  God  foreknows  that  they  will  love  him 
forever,  but  are  they  therefore  compelled  forever  to  love  him  ?  If 
there  were  such  a  kind  of  constraint,  heaven  would  be  rendered 
burdensome  to  them,  and  so  no  heaven.  Again,  God's  foreknowl- 
edge of  what  he  will  do,  doth  not  necessitate  him  to  do :  he  fore- 
knew that  he  would  create  a  world,  yet  he  freely  created  a  world. 
God's  foreknowledge  doth  not  necessitate  himself;  why  should  it 
necessitate  us  more  than  himself?  We  may  instance  in  ourselves : 
when  we  will  a  thing,  we  necessarily  use  our  faculty  of  will ;  and 
when  we  freely  will  any  thing,  it  is  necessary  that  we  freely  will ; 
but  this  necessity  doth  not  exclude,  but  include,  liberty ;  or,  more 
plainly,  when  a  man  writes  or  speaks,  whilst  he  writes  or  speakB, 
those  actions  are  necessary,  because  to  speak  and  be  silent,  to  write 
and  not  to  write,  at  the  same  time,  are  mipoaaible;  yet  our  wzitang 
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•  or  speaking  doth  not  take  away  the  power  not  to  write  or  to«be 
silent  at  that  time  if  a  man  womd  be  so ;  for  he  might  have  chose 
whether  he  would  have  spoke  or  writ.  So  there  is  a  necessity  of 
such  actions  of  man,  which  God  foresees ;  that  is,  a  necessity  of 
in£sLllibility,  because  Grod  cannot  be  deceived,  but  not  a  coactiye 
necessity,  as  if  they  were  compelled  by  God  to  act  thus  or  thus. 

Prop.  II.  No  man  can  say  in  any  of  his  voluntary  actions  that 
he  ever  found  any  force  upon  him.  When  any  of  us  have  done 
anything  according  to  our  wills,  can  we  say  we  could  not  have  done 
the  contrary  to  it  r  were  we  determined  to  it  in  our  own  intrinsic 
nature,  or  aid  we  not  determine  ourselves?  did  we  not  act  eidier 
according  to  our  reason,  or  according  to  outward  allurements?  did 
we  find  anything  without  us,  or  within  us,  that  did  force  our  wills 
to  the  embracing  this  or  that?  Whatever  action  you  do,  you  do 
it  because  you  judge  it  fit  to  be  done,  or  because  you  will  do  it. 
What,  though  God  foresaw  that  you  would  do  so,  and  that  you 
would  do  tms  or  that,  did  you  feel  any  force  upon  you?  did  you 
not  act  according  to  your  nature?  God  foresees  that  you  will 
eat  or  walk  at  such  a  time ;  do  you  find  anything  that  moves  you 
to  eat,  but  your  own  appetite  ?  or  to  walk,  but  your  own  reason  and 
will  ?  If  prescience  had  imposed  any  necessity  upon  man,  should 
we  not  probably  have  found  some  kind  of  plea  from  it  in  the 
mouth  of  Adam  ?  he  knew  as  much  as  any  man  ever  since  knew 
of  the  nature  of  God,  as  discoverable  in  creation ;  he  could  not  in 
innocence  fancy  an  ignorant  God,  a  God  that  knew  nothing  of  future 
things ;  he  coiild  not  be  so  ignorant  of  his  own  action,  but  he  must 
have  perceived  a  force  upon  his  will,  had  there  been  any ;  had  he 
thought  that  God's  prescience  imposed  any  necessity  upon  him,  he 
would  not  have  omitted  the  plea,  especially  when  he  was  so  daring 
as  to  charge  the  providence  of  God  in  the  gift  of  the  woman  to  him, 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  crime  (Gen.  iii.  12.)  How  come  his  posterity 
to  invent  new  charts  against  God,  which  their  father  Adam  never 
thought  of,  who  had  more  knowledge  than  all  of  them  ?  He  could 
find  no  cause  of  his  sin  but  the  hberty  of  his  own  will ;  he  charges 
it,  not  upon  any  necessity  from  the  devil,  or  any  necessity  from 
God ;  nor  doth  he  allege  the  gift  of  the  woman  as  a  necessary 
cause  of  his  sin,  but  an  occasion  of  it,  by  giving  the  fruit  to  him. 
Judas  knew  that  our  Saviour  did  foreknow  his  treachery,  for  he  had 
told  him  of  it  in  the  hearing  of  his  disciples  (John  xiii.  21 — 26\ 
yet  he  never  charged  the  necessity  of  his  crime  upon  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  his  Master ;  if  Judas  had  not  done  it  freely,  he  had  had  no 
reason  to  repent  of  it;  his  repentance  justifies  Christ  from  imposing 
any  necessity  upon  him  by  that  foreknowledge.  No  man  acts  any- 
thing, but  he  can  give  an  account  of  the  motives  of  his  action ;  be 
cannot  father  it  upon  a  blind  necessity ;  the  will  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, for  then  it  would  cease  to  be  the  will :  God  doth  not  root  up 
the  foundations  of  nature,  or  change  the  order  of  it,  and  make 
men  unable  to  act  like  men,  that  is,  as  free  agents.  God  foreknows 
the  actions  of  irrational  creatures ;  this  concludes  no  violence  upon 
their  nature,  for  we  find  their  actions  to  be  according  to  their 
nature,  and  spontaneous. 
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•  Prop,  HL  God's  foreknowled^  is  not,  simply  considerecL  tiie 
cause  of  anything.  It  puts  nothing  into  things,  but  only  benolds 
them  as  present,  and  arising  from  their  proper  causes.  The  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  not  the  principle  of  things,  or  the  cause  of  their 
existence,  but  directive  of  the  action;  nothing  is  because  Gtod 
knows  it,  but  because  God  wills  it,  either  positively  or  permissively; 
God  knows  all  things  possible ;  yet,  because  God  knows  them  they 
are  not  brought  into  actual  existence,  but  remain  still  only  as 
thin^  possible;  knowledge  only  apprehends  a  thing,  but  "acts 
nothmg;  it  is  the  rule  of  acting,  but  not  the  cause  of  acting;  the 
will  is  the  immediate  principle,  and  the  power  the  immediate  cause ; 
to  know  a  thing  is  not  to  do  a  thing,  for  then  we  may  be  said  to  do 
everything  that  we  know :  but  every  man  knows  those  things  which 
he  never  did,  nor  never  will  do ;  knowledge  in  itself  is  an  appre- 
hension of  a  thing,  and  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  A  spectator  of  a 
thing  is  not  the  cause  of  that  thing  which  he  sees,  that  is,  he  is  not 
the  cause  of  it,  as  he  beholds  it  We  see  a  man  write,  we  know 
before  that  he  will  write  at  such  a  time ;  but  this  foreknowledge  is 
not  the  cause  of  his  writing.  We  see  a  man  walk,  but  our  vision 
of  him  brings  no  necessity  of  walking  upon  him ;  he  was  free  to 
walk  or  not  to  walk."  We  foreknow  that  death  will  seize  upon  all 
men,  we  foreknow  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  will  succeed  one 
another,  yet  is  not  our  foreknowledge  the  cause  of  this  succession 
of  spring  after  winter,  or  of  the  death  of  all  men,  or  any  man  ? 
We  see  one  man  fighting  with  another ;  our  sight  is  not  the  cause 
of  that  contest,  but  some  quarrel  among  themselves,  exciting  their 
own  passions.  As  the  knowledge  of  present  things  imposcth  no 
necessity  upon  them  while  they  are  acting,  and  present,  so  the 
knowleage  of  future  things  imposeth  no  necessity  upon  them 
while  they  are  coming.  We  are  certain  there  will  be  men  in 
the  world  to-morrow,  and  that  the  sea  will  ebb  and  flow ;  but  is 
this  knowledge  of  ours  the  cause  that  those  things  will  be  so? 
I  know  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  it  is  true  that  it  shall 
rise ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  my  foreknowledge  makes  it  to  rise.  If 
a  physician  prognosticates,  upon  seeing  the  intemperances  and 
debaucheries  of  men,  that  they  will  fall  into  such  a  distemper,  is  his 
prognostication  any  cause  of  their  disease,  or  of  the  sharpness  of 
any  symptoms  attending  it  ?  The  prophet  foretold  the  cruelty  of 
Hazael  before  he  committed  it ;  but  who  will  say  that  the  prophet 
was  the  cause  of  his  commission  of  that  evil?  And  thus  the  lore- 
knowledge  of  God  takes  not  away  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  no 
more  than  a  foreknowledge  that  we  have  of  any  man's  actions  takes 
away  his  liberty.  We  may  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  temper  of 
a  man,  certainly  foreknow,  that  if  he  falls  into  such  company,  and 
get  among  his  cups,  he  will  be  drunk ;  but  is  this  foreknowled^ 
me  cause  that  he  is  drunk  ?  No ;  the  cause  is  the  liberty  of  his 
own  will,  and  not  resisting  the  temptation.  God  purposes  to  leave 
8uch  a  man  to  himself  and  his  own  ways ;  and  man  being  so  left, 
God  foreknows  what  will  be  done  by  him  according  to  that  corrupt 
nature  which  is  in  him ;  though  the  decree  of  God  of  leaving  a 
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Qaan  to  the  liberty  of  his  own  will  be  certain,  yet  the  liberty  of 
Doan's  .will  as  thus  left,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  extravagances  he  doth 
x>mmit.  Suppose  Adam  had  stood,  would  not  God  certainly  have 
foreseen  that  ne  would  have  stood  ?  yet  it  would  have  been  con- 
cluded that  Adam  had  stood,  not  by  any  necessity  of  God's  fore- 
biowledge,  but  by  the  liberty  of  his  own  will.  Why  should  then 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  aad  more  necessity  to  his  felling  than  to 
bis  standing  ?  And  though  it  be  said  sometimes  in  Scripture,  that 
juch  a  thing  was  done  "  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,"  as 
John  xii.  38,  "  that  the  saving  of  Esais  might  be  fulfilled.  Lord,  who 
bath  believed  our  report  ?"  tlie  word  Hiat  doth  not  infer  that  the 
prediction  of  the  prophet  was  the  cause  of  the  Jews*  behef,  but  in- 
fers this,  that  the  prediction  was  manifested  to  be  true  by  their 
anbelief,  and  the  event  answered  the  prediction ;  this  prediction 
was  not  the  cause  of  their  sin,  but  their  foreseen  sin  was  the  cause 
of  this  prediction ;  and  so  the  particle  that  is  taken  (Ps.  li.  6), 
"Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  that  thou  mightest  be  justi- 
fied," &C. ;  the  justifying  God  was  not  the  end  and  intent  of  the  sin, 
but  the  event  of  it  upon  his  acknowledgment.^ 

Prop,  IV.  God  foreknows  things,  because  they  will  come  to  pass ; 
but  things  are  not  future,  because  God  knows  them.  Foreknow- 
ledge presupposeth  the  object  which  is  foreknown  ;  a  thing  that  is 
to  come  to  pass  is  the  object  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  but  not  the 
cause  of  the  act  of  divine  knowledge;  and  though  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  doth  in  eternity  precede  the  actual  presence  of  a  thing  which 
is  foreseen  as  future,  yet  the  future  thing,  in  regard  of  its  futurity, 
is  as  eternal  as  the  foreknowledge  of  God :  as  the  voice  is  uttered 
before  it  be  heard,  and  a  thing  is  visible  before  it  be  seen,  and  a 
thing  knowable  before  it  be  known.  But  how  comes  it  to  be  know- 
able  to  God  ?  it  must  be  answered,  either  in  the  power  of  God  as  a 
thing  possible,  or  in  the  will  of  God  as  a  thing  future ;  he  first  willed, 
and  then  knew  what  he  willed;  he  knew  what  he  willed  to  effect, 
and  he  knew  what  he  willed  to  permit;  as  he  willed  the  death  of 
Christ  by  a  determinate  counsel,  and  willed  the  permission  of  the 
Jew's  sin,  and  the  ordering  of  the  malice  of  their  nature  to  that  end 
(Acts  ii.  22).  God  decrees  to  make  a  rational  creature,  and  to  gov- 
ern him  by  a  law  ;  God  decrees  not  to  hinder  this  rational  creature 
from  transgressing  his  law ;  and  God  foresees  that  what  he  would 
not  hinder,  would  come  to  pass.  Man  did  not  sin  because  God  fore- 
saw him ;  but  God  foresaw  nim  to  sin,  because  man  would  sin.  If 
Adam  and  other  men  would  have  acted  otherwise,  God  would  have 
foreknown  that  they  would  have  acted  well ;  God  foresaw  our  ac- 
tions because  they  would  so  come  to  pass  by  the  motion  of  our  free- 
will, which  he  would  permit,  which  he  would  concur  with,  which  he 
would  order  to  his  own  holy  and  glorious  ends,  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  If  I  see  a  man  lie  in  a  sink,  no  ne- 
oessity  is  inferred  upon  him  from  my  sight  to  lie  in  that  filthy  place, 
but  there  is  a  necessity  inferred  by  him  that  lies  there,  that  I  should 

5  him  in  that  condition  if  I  pass  by,  and  cast  my  eye  that  way.. 

Prop,  VI  God  did  not  only  foreknow  our  actions,  but  the  maimer 
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of  onr  actions.  That  ia,  he  did  not  only  know  that  we  would  do 
such  actions,  but  that  we  would  do  them  n^y ;  he  foresaw  that  the 
will  would  freely  determine  itself  to  this  or  that ;  the  knowledge  of 
Gk>d  takes  not  away  the  nature  of  things ;  though  God  knows  pos- 
sible things,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  possibility ;  and  though 
God  knows  contingent  thincs,  yet  they  remain  in  the  nature  of  con- 
tingencies ;  and  though  God  knows  free  agents,  yet  they  remain  in 
the  nature  of  liberty.  God  did  not  foreknow  the  actions  of  man,  as 
necessary,  but  as  free ;  so  that  liberty  is  rather  established  by  this 
foreknowledge,  than  removed.  God  cud  not  foreknow  that  Adam  had 
not  a  power  to  stand,  or  that  any  man  hath  not  a  power  to  omit  such  a 
sinfol  action,  but  that  he  woula  not  omit  it.  Man  hath  a  power  to 
do  otherwise  than  that  which  God  foreknows  he  will  do.  Adam 
was  not  determined  by  any  inward  necessity  to  fall,  nor  any  man 
by  any  inward  necessity  to  commit  this  or  that  particular  sin; 
but  God  foresaw  that  he  would  fall,  and  fall  freely;  for  he  saw 
the  whole  circle  of  means  and  causes  whereby  such  and  such  ac- 
tions should  be  produced,  and  can  be  no  more  ignorant  of  the 
motions  of  our  wills,  and  the  manner  of  them,  than  an  artificer  can 
be  imorant  of  the  motions  of  his  watch,  and  how  far  the  spring 
will  let  down  the  string  in  the  space  of  an  hour ;  he  sees  all  causes 
leading  to  such  events  in  their  whole  order,  and  how  the  free-will  of 
man  will  comply  with  this,  or  refuse  that ;  he  changes  not  the  man- 
ner of  the  creature's  operation,  whatsoever  it  be. 

Prop.  VL  But  what  if  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  will,  cannot  be  fally  reconciled  by  man?  shall  we  therefore 
deny  a  perfection  in  God  to  support  a  lioerty  in  ourselves?  Shall 
we  rather  fasten  ignorance  upon  God,  and  accuse  him  of  blindness, 
to  maintain  our  liberty  ?    That  God  doth  foreknow  everything,  and 

et  that  there  is  liberty  in  the  rational  creature,  are  both  certain ; 

ut  how  ftilly  to  reconcile  them,  may  surmount  the  understanding 
of  man.  Some  truths  the  disciples  were  not  capable  of  bearing  in 
the  days  of  Christ ;  and  several  truths  our  understandings  cannot 
reach  as  long  as  the  world  doth  last;  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must, 
on  the  one  hand,  take  heed  of  conceiving  God  ignorant,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  of  imagining  the  creature  necessitated ;  the  one  will  ren- 
der God  imperfect,  and  the  other  will  seem  to  render  him  unjust,  in 
punishing  man  for  that  sin  which  he  could  not  avoid,  but  was  brought 
mto  by  a  fatal  necessity.  God  is  sufficient  to  render  a  reason  of  his 
own  proceedings,  and  clear  up  all  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  it  is  a 
part  of  man's  curiosity,  since  the  fall,  to  be  prying  into  God's  secrets, 
things  too  high  for  him ;  whereby  he  singes  his  own  wings,  and  oon 
founds  his  own  understanding.  It  is  a  cursed  affectation  that  runs 
in  the  blood  of  Adam's  posterity,  to  know  as  God,  though  our  fiist 
&ther  smarted  and  ruined  his  posterity  in  that  attempt ;  the  ways 
and  knowledge  of  God  are  as  much  above  our  thoughts  and  ocmcep- 
tions  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth  (Isa.  Iv.  9),^  and  so  sublime, 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  them  in  their  true  and  just  greatness; 
his  designs  are  so  mysterious,  and  the  ways  of  his  conduct  so  pro- 
found, tnat  it  is  not  possible  to  dive  into  them.    The  k>ic6  of  our 
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understandings  is  below  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  therefore  we  should 
adore  him  with  an  humble  astonishment,  and  cry  out  with  the  apos- 
tle (Rom.  xi  83):  "0  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  I  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out !"  Whenever  we  meet  with  depths  that  we 
cannot  &thom,  let  us  remember  that  he  is  God,  and  we  his  creatures ; 
and  not  be  guilty  of  so  great  extravagance,  as  to  think  that  a  sub- 
ject can  pierce  into  all  the  secrets  of  a  prince,  or  a  work  understand 
all  the  operations  of  the  artificer.  Let  us  only  resolve  not  to  fasten 
anything  on  God  that  is  unworthy  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
and  dishonorable  to  the  glory  of  hLs  majesty ;  nor  imagine  that  we 
can  ever  step  out  of  the  rank  of  creatures  to  the  glory  of  the  Deity, 
to  understand  fully  everything  in  his  nature.  So  much  for  the  sec- 
ond general,  what  God  Knows. 

TIL  The  third  is,  how  God  knows  all  things.  As  it  is  necessary 
we  should  conceive  God  to  be  an  imderstanding  being,  else  he  could 
not  be  Grod,  so  we  must  conceive  his  imderstandinff  to  be  infinitely 
more  pure  and  perfect  than  ours  in  the  act  of  it,  else  we  liken  him 
to  ourselves,  and  debase  liim  as  low  as  his  footstool. »  As  among 
creatures  there  are  degrees  of  being  and  perfection,  plants  above 
earth  and  sand,  because  they  have  a  power  of  ^owth,  oeasts  above 
plants,  because  to  their  power  of  growth  there  is  an  addition  of  ex- 
cellency of  sense,  rational  creatures  above  beasts,  because  to  sense 
there  is  added  the  dimity  of  reason.  The  understanding  of  man  is 
more  noble  than  all  tne  vegetative  power  of  plants,  or  the  sensative 
power  of  beasts :  God  therefore  must  be  infinitely  more  excellent  in 
nis  understanding,  and  therefore  in  the  manner  of  it.  As  man  dif- 
fers from  a  beast  in  regard  of  his  knowledge,  so  doth  God  also  from 
man,  in  regard  of  his  knowledge.  As  God  therefore  is  in  being  and 
perfection,  infinitely  more  above  a  man  than  a  man  is  above  a  beast, 
the  manner  of  his  knowledge  must  be  infinitely  more  above  a  man's 
knowledge,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  man  is  above  that  of  a  beast; 
our  understanding  can  clasp  an  object  in  a  moment  that  Ls  at  a  great 
distance  from  our  sense ;  our  eye,  by  one  elevated  motion,  can  view 
the  heavens ;  the  manner  of  God's  understanding  must  be  uncon- 
ceivably  above  our  glimmerings ;  as  the  manner  of  his  being  is  infi- 
nitely more  perfect  than  all  beings,  so  must  the  manner  of  his  un- 
derstanding Deinfinitelv  more  perfect  than  all  created  understandings.! 
Indeed,  the  manner  of  God's  knowledge  can  no  more  be  known  by 
us  than  his  essence  can  be  known  by  us ;  and  the  same  incapacity  in 
man,  which  renders  him  unable  to  comprehend  the  bein?  of  God, 
renders  him  as  unable  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  God's  under- 
standing. As  there  is  a  vast  distance  between  the  essence  of  God 
and  our  beings,  so  there  is  between  the  thoughts  of  God  and  our 
thoughts ;  the  heavens  are  not  so  much  higher  than  the  earth,  as  the 
thoughts  of  Gbd  are  above  the  thoughts  of  men,  yea,  and  of  the  high- 
est ancel  (Isa.  Iv.  8,  9),  yet  though  we  know  not  the  manner  of 
(}od*8  knowledge,  we  know  that  he  knows ;  as  thouj^h  we  know  not 
the  infiniteness  of  God,  yet  we  know  that  he  is  infinite.    It  is  God's 
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sole  prerogative  to  know  liimself,  what  he  is ;  and  it  is  equally  hi« 
prerogative  to  know  how  he  knows ;  the  manner  of  God^  knowl- 
edge therefore  must  be  considered  by  us  as  free  from  those  imperfec- 
tions our  knowledge  is  encumbered  with.  In  general,  God  doth 
necessarily  know  all  things ;  he  is  necessarily  omnipresent,  because 
of  the  immensity  of  his  essence ;  so  he  is  necessarily  omniscient,  be- 
cause of  the  infiniteness  of  his  understanding.  It  is  no  more  at  the 
liberty  of  his  will,  whether  he  will  know  all  things,  than  whether  he 
will  oe  able  to  create  all  things ;  it  is  no  more  at  the  liberty  of  his 
will,  whether  he  will  be  omniscient,  than  whether  he  will  be  holy  ; 
he  can  as  little  be  ignorant,  as  he  can  be  impure ;  he  knows  not  all 
things,  because  he  will  know  them,  but  because  it  is  essential  to  his 
nature  to  know  them.    In  particular, 

Prop.  I.  God  knows  by  liis  own  essence ;  that  is,  he  sees  the  na- 
ture of  things  in  the  ideas  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  events  of  things 
in  the  decrees  of  his  own  will ;  he  knows  them  not  by  viewing  the 
things,  but  by  viewing  himself;  his  own  essence  is  the  mirror  and 
book,  wherein  he  beholds  all  things  that  he  doth  ordain,  dispose  and 
execute ;  and  so  he  knows  all  things  in  their  first  and  original  cause ; 
which  is  no  other  than  his  own  essence  wilUng,  and  his  own  essence 
executing  what  he  wills ;  he  knows  them  in  his  power,  as  the  phys- 
ical principle ;  in  his  will,  as  the  moral  principle  of  things,  as  some 
speak.  He  borrows  not  the  knowledge  of  creatures  from  the  crea- 
tures, nor  depends  upon  them  for  means  of  understanding,  as  we 
poor  worms  do,  who  are  beholden  to  the  objects  abroad  to  assist  us 
with  images  of  things,  and  to  our  senses  to  convey  them  into  our 
minds ;  God  would  tnen  acquire  a  perfection  from  those  things  which 
are  below  himself,  and  an  excellency  from  those  things  wiich  are 
vile ;  his  knowledge  would  not  precede  the  being  of  the  creatures, 
but  the  creatures  would  be  before  the  act  of  his  knowledge.  If  he 
understood  by  images  drawn  from  the  creatures,  as  we  do,  there 
would  be  something  in  God  which  is  not  God,  viz.  the  images  of 
things  drawn  from  outward  objects :  God  would  then  depend  upon 
creatures  for  that  which  is  more  noble  than  a  bare  being ;  for  to  be 
understanding,  is  more  excellent  than  barely  to  be.  Besides,  if  God's 
knowledge  or  his  creatures  were  derived  from  the  creatures  by  the 
impression  of  anything  upon  him,  as  there  is  upon  us,  be  coula  not 
know  from  eternity,  because  from  eternity  there  was  no  actual  exist- 
ence of  anything  but  himself;  and  thereiore  there  could  not  be  any 
images  shot  out  from  anything,  because  there  was  not  anything  in 
being  but  God ;  as  there  is  no  principle  of  being  to  anything  but  by  his 
eseence,  so  there  is  no  principle  of  the  knowledge  of  anything  by 
himself  but  his  essence ;  if  the  knowledge  of  God  were  distinct  firom 
his  essence,  his  knowledge  were  not  eternal,  because  there  is  nothing 
eternal  but  his  essence.  His  understanding  is  not  a  faculty  in  him 
as  it  is  in  us,  but  the  same  wth  his  essence,  because  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  nature ;  God  is  not  made  up  of  various  parts,  one  distinct  from 
another,  as  we  are,  and  therefore  doth  not  understand  by  a  part  of 
himself,  but  by  himself;  so  that  to  be,  and  to  understancl,  is  the 
same  with  God ;  his  essence  is  not  one  thing,  and  the  power  whereby 
be  imderstands  another ;  he  would  then  be  compounaed,  and  not  lie 
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the  most^simple  being.     This  is  also  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
God  ;  for  the  more  perfect  and  noble  the  way  and  manner  of  know- 
ing i^,  the  more  perfect  and  noble  is  the  knowledge.     The  perfection 
of  knowledge  depends  upon  the  excellencj^  of  the  medium  whereby 
we  know.     As  a  knowledge  by  reason,  is  a  more  noble  way  of 
knowing  than  knowledge  by  sense ;  so  it  is  more  excellent  for  God  to 
know  by  his  essence,  than  by  anything  without  him,  anything  mixed 
T^-ith  him;    the  first  would  render  him  dependent,  and  the  other 
vould  demolish  his  simplicity.     Again,  the  natures  of  all  things  are 
contained  in  God,  not  formally ;  for  then  the  nature  of  the  creatures 
would  be  God ;  but  eminently,  "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not 
hear?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?"  (Ps.  xciv.  9.)    He 
hath  in  himself  eminently  the  beauty,  perfection,  life  and  vigor  of  all 
creatures ;  he  created  nothing  contrary  to  himself,  but  everything 
with  some  footsteps  of  himself  in  them ;  he  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced them  good,  as  he  did,  had  there  been  anything  in  them  con- 
trary to  his  own  goodness ;  and  tliereforc  as  his  essence  primarily 
represents  itself,  so  it  represents  the  creatures,  and  makes  them 
known  to  him.  ,  As  the  essence  of  God  is  eminently  all  things,  so 
by  understanding  his  essence,  he  eminently  understands  all  things.* 
And  therefore  he  hath  not  one  knowledge  of  himself,  and  another 
knowledge  of  the  creatures ;  but  by  knowing  himself  as  the  original 
and  exemplary  cause  of  all  things,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any 
creature  which  he  is  the  cause  of;  so  that  he  knows  all  things,  not 
by  an  understanding  of  them,  but  by  an  understanding  of  himself; 
by  understanding  his  own  power  as  the  efficient  of  them,  his  own 
will  as  the  ordercr  of  them,  his  own  goodness  as  the  adomer  and 
beautifier  of  them,  his  own  wisdom  as  the  disposer  of  them,  and  his 
own  holiness,  to  which  many  of  tlieir  actions  arc  contrary.     As  he 
aees  all  things  possiljle  in  his  own  power,  because  he  is  able  to  produce 
them  ;  so  he  sees  all  things  future  in  his  own  will,  decreeing  to  effect 
them,  if  they  be  good,  or  decreeing  to  permit  them  if  they  be  evil.* 
[n  this   clasb'  he  sees  what  he  will  give  being  to,  and  what  he 
wrill  suffer  to  fall  into  a  deficiency,  \nthout  looking  out  of  himself, 
3r  borrowing  knowledge  from  his  creatures ;  he  knows  all  things  in 
bimself     And  thus  his  knowledge  is  more  noble,  and  of  a  higher 
ilevation  than  ours,  or  the  knowledge  of  any  creature  can  be ;  he 
blows  all  things  by  one  comprehension  of  the  causes  in  himself. 

Prop.  II.  God  knows  all  things  by  one  act  of  intuition.  This  the 
schools  call  an  intuitive  knowledge.  This  follows  upon  the  other; 
for  if  he  know  by  his  own  essence,  he  knows  all  thing's  by  one  act, 
;here  would  be  otherwise  a  division  in  his  essence,  a  first  and  a  last, 
I  nearness  and  a  distance.  As  what  he  made,  he  made  by  one  word; 
$0  what  he  sees,  he  pierceth  into  by  one  glance  from  eternity  to  eter- 
lit}*;  as  he  wills  all  things  by  one  act  of  his  will,  so  he  knows  all 
;hings  by  one  act  of  his  understanding :  he  knows  not  some  things 
liscursively  from  other  things,  nor  knows  one  thing  successively 
rfter  another.  As  by  one  act  he  imparts  essence  to  things ;  so  by 
me  act  he  knows  the  nature  of  things. 

1.  He  doth  not  know  by  discourse,  as  we  do ; — ^that  is,  by  deducing 

■  DioQjB.  '  Kendnll  aguinst  Goodwin  of  Foreknowledge. 
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one  thing  from  another,  and  from  common  notions  drawing  out  other 
rational  conclusions  and  arguing  one  thing  from  another,  and  spring- 
ing up  various  consequences  from  some  principle  assented  to.  Bat 
Ood  stands  in  no  n^  of  reasonings ;  the  making  inferences  and  ab- 
Btracting  things,  would  be  stains  in  the  infinite  perfection  of  Grod ; 
here  would  be  a  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance ;  while  he 
knew  the  principle,  he  would  not  know  the  consequence  and  conclu- 
sion, till  he  haa  actually  deduced  it ;  one  thing  would  be  known 
after  another,  and  so  he  would  have  an  ignorance,  and  then  a  knowl- 
edge ;  and  there  would  be  different  conceptions  in  God,  and  knowl- 
edge would  be  multiplied  according  to  the  multitude  of  objects ;  as 
it  IS  in  human  understandings.  But  God  knows  all  things  before 
ihey  did  exist,  and  never  was  ignorant  of  them  (Acts  xv.  18): 
"  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world."  He  therefore  knows  them  all  at  once ;  the  knowledge  of 
one  thing  was  not  before  another,  nor  depended  upon  another,  as  it 
doth  in  the  way  of  human  reasoning.**  Though,  indeed,  some  make 
a  virtual  discourse  in  God ;  that  is,  though  God  hath  a  simple  knowl- 
edge, yet  it  doth  virtually  contain  a  discourse  by  t]^e  flowmg  of  one 
knowledge  from  another ;  as  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own  power, 
he  knows  what  things  are  possible  to  be  made  by  him ;  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  he  passes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  creatures ; 
but  this  is  only  according  to  our  conception,  and  because  of  our 
weakness  they  are  apprehended  as  two  distinct  acts  in  God,  one  of 
which  is  the  reason  of  another ;  as  we  say  that  one  attribute  is  the 
reason  of  another ;  as  his  mercy  may  be  said  to  be  the  reason  of  his 
patience ;  and  his  omnipresence  to  dc  the  reason  of  the  knowledge 
of  present  things  done  in  the  world.  God,  indeed,  by  one  simple 
act,  knows  himself  and  the  creatures ;  but  when  that  act  whereoy 
he  knows  himself,  is  conceived  by  us  to  pass  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
creatures,  we  must  not  understand  it  to  be  a  new  act,  distinct  from 
the  other ;  but  the  same  act  upon  different  terms  or  objects ;  such 
an  order  is  in  our  imderstandings  and  conceptions,  not  in  God's. 

2.  Nor  doth  he  know  successively  as  we  do :  that  is,  not  by  drops, 
one  thing  after  another.  This  follows  from  the  former ;  a  knowleoge 
of  all  things  without  discourse,  is  a  knowledge  without  succession.*^ 
The  knowledge  of  one  thing  is  not  in  God  before  another,  one  act 
of  knowledge  doth  not  beget  another ;  in  regard  of  the  objects,  one 
thing  is  before  another,  one  year  before  another,  one  generation  of 
men  Defore  another,  one  is  the  cause,  the  other  is  the  effect ;  in  the  crea- 
tures there  is  such  a  succession,  and  God  knows  there  will  be  such  a 
a  succession ;  but  there  is  no  such  order  in  God's  knowledge,  for  he 
knows  all  those  successions  by  one  glance,  without  any  succession 
of  knowledge  in  himself  Man,  in  his  view  of  things,  must  turn 
sometimes  his  body,  sometimes  only  his  eyes,  he  cannot  see  all  the 
contents  of  a  letter  at  once ;  and  though  he  beholds  all  the  lines  in 
the  page  of  a  book  at  once,  and  a  whole  country  in  a  map,  yet  to 
know  what  is  contained  in  them,  he  must  turn  his  eye  from  word  to 
word,  and  line  to  line,  and  so  spin  out  one  thing  after  another  by 

^  Suarez.  Vol.  I.  de  Deo,  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  pp.  18S,  184^ 
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seyeial  acts  and  motions.  We  behold  a  great  part  of  the  sea  at 
once,^  but  not  ail  the  dimensions  of  it ;  for  to  know  the  length  <^ 
the  sea,  we  move  our  eyes  one  way ;  to  see  the  breadth  of  it,  we  turn 
our  eyes  another  way  ;  to  behold  the  depth  of  it,  we  have  another 
motion  of  them.  And  when  we  cast  our  eyes  up  to  heaven,  we  seem 
to  receive  in  an  instant,  the  whole  extent  of  the  hemisphere ;  yd 
there  is  but  one  object  the  eye  can  attentively  pitch  upon,  and  we 
cannot  distinctly  view  what  we  see  in  a  lump,  without  various  mo» 
tions  of  our  eyes,  which  is  not  done  without  succession  of  time.* 
And  certainly  the  understanding  of  angels  is  bounded,  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  beings ;  so  that  it  cannot  extend  itself  at  one 
time,  to  a  quantity  of  objects,  to  make  a  distinct  application  of  them, 
but  the  objects  must  present  themselves  one  by  one ;  but  God  is  w 
eye,  all  understanding ;  as  there  is  no  succession  in  his  essence,  so 
tnere  is  none  in  his  knowledge ;  his  understanding  in  the  nature  and 
in  the  act,  is  infinite,  as  it  is  in  the  text.  He  therefore  sees,  eternally 
and  universally,  all  things  by  one  act,  without  any  motion,  much  lest 
various  motions ;  the  various  changes  of  things,  in  their  substancei 
qualities,  places,  and  relations,  withdraw  not  anything  fix)m  his  eyei 
nor  bring  any  new  thing  to  his  knowledge ;  he  doth  not  upon  con- 
sideration of  present  things  turn  his  mind  from  past ;  or  when  he 
beholds  future  things  turn  his  mind  from  present ;  but  he  sees  them 
not  one  after  another,  but  all  at  once  and  all  together ;  the  whole 
circle  of  his  own  counsels,  and  all  the  various  lines  drawn  forth  fit)m 
the  centre  of  his  will,  to  the  circumference  of  his  creatures ;  just  as 
if  a  man  were  able  in  one  moment  to  read  a  whole  hbrary ;  or,  as  if 
you  should  imagine  a  transparent  crystal  globe,  hung  up  m  the  midst 
of  a  room,  and  so  framed  as  to  take  in  the  images  of  all  things  in 
the  room,  the  fret-work  in  the  ceiling,  the  inlaid  parts  of  the  floor 
and  the  particular  parts  of  the  tapestry  about  it,  tne  eye  of  a  man 
would  behold  all  the  beauty  of  the  room  at  once  in  it.  As  the  sun 
by  one  light  and  heat  frames  sensible  things,  so  God  by  one  simple 
act  knows  all  things;  as  he  knows  mutable  things  by  an  immutable 
knowledge,  bodily  things  by  a  spiritual  knowledge,  so  he  knows 
many  things  by  one  knowledge  (Heb.  iv.  IS):  "  All  things  are  open 
and  naked  to  him,"  more  than  any  one  tmng  can  be  to  us ;  and 
therefore  he  views  all  things  at  once,  as  well  as  we  can  behold  and 
contemplate  one  thing  alone.  As  he  is  the  Father  of  lights,  a  Grod 
of  infimte  understanding,  there  Ls  no  variableness  in  his  mind,  nor 
any  shadow  of  turning  of  his  eye,  as  there  is  of  ours,  to  behold  va- 
rious things  (James  i.  17);  his  knowledge  being  eternal,  includes  all 
times;  there  is  nothing  past  or  future  with  him,  and  therefore  he 
beholds  all  things  by  one  and  the  same  manner  of  knowledge,  and 
comprehends  all  knowable  things  by  one  act,  and  in  one  moment. 
This  must  needs  be  so, 

(L)  Because  of  the  eminency  of  God.  God  is  above  all,  and 
therefore  cannot  but  see  the  motions  of  all.  He  that  sits  in  a  theatre, 
or  at  the  top  of  a  place,  sees  all  things,  all  persons ;  by  one  aspect 
he  comprehends  the  whole  circle  of  the  place ;  whereas,  he  that  sits 
below,  when  he  looks  before,  he  cannot  see  things  behind;  Qod 
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"beiDg  above  all,  about  all,  in  all,  sees  at  once  the  motions  of  alL 
The  whole  world,  in  the  eye  of  God,  is  less  than  a  point  that  divides 
one  sentence  from  another  in  a  book;  as  a  cypher,  a  "grain  of  dust" 
(Isa.  xl.  15);  so  little  a  thing  can  be  seen  by  man  at  once;  and  all 
mings  being  as  little  in  the  eye  of  God,  are  seen  at  once  by  him. 
As  all  time  is  but  a  moment  to  his  eternity,  so  all  things  are  but  as 
a  point  to  the  immensity  of  his  knowledge,  which  he  can  behold 
with  more  ease  than  we  can  move  or  turn  our  eye. 

(2.)  Because  all  the  perfections  of  knowing  are  united  in  God/ 
As  particular  senses  are  di\adcd  in  man, — by  one  he  sees,  by  another 
he  smells,  yet  all  those  are  united  in  one  common  sense,  and  this 
common  sense  comprehends  all, — so  the  various  and  distinct  ways 
of  knowledge  in  the  creatures  are  all  eminently  united  in  God.  A 
man  when  he  sees  a  grain  of  wheat,  understands  at  once  all  things 
that  can  in  time  proceed  from  tliat  seed ;  so  God,  by  beholding  his 
own  virtue  and  power,  beholds  all  things  which  shall  in  time  be  un- 
folded by  him.  We  have  a  sliadow  of  this  way  of  knowledge  in 
our  own  undenstanding ;  the  sense  only  perceives  a  thing  present, 
and  one  object  only  proper  and  suitable  to  it ;  as  the  eye  sees  color, 
the  ear  hears  sounds ;  we  see  this  and  that  man,  one  time  this,  an- 
other minute  that ;  but  the  understanding  abstracts  a  notion  of  the 
common  nature  of  man,  and  frames  a  conception  of  that  nature 
wherein  all  men  agree;  and  so  in  a  manner  beholds  and  understands 
all  men  at  once,  by  understanding  the  common  nature  of  man,  which 
is  a  degree  of  knowledge  above  the  sense  and  fancy ;  we  may  then 
conceive  an  infinite  vaster  perfection  in  the  understanding  of  God. 
As  to  know,  is  simply  better  than  not  to  know  at  all ;  so  to  know 
by  one  act  comprehensive,  is  a  greater  perfection  than  to  know  by 
divided  acts,  by  succession  to  receive  mfonnation,  and  to  have  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  knowledge ;  to  be  like  a  bucket,  always  de- 
scending into  the  well,  and  fetching  water  from  thence.  It  is  a 
man's  weakness  that  he  is  fixed  on  one  object  only  at  a  time ;  it  is 
God's  perfection  that  he  can  behold  all  at  once,  and  is  fixed  upon 
one  no  more  than  upon  another. 

Prop.  III.  God  knows  all  things  independently.  This  is  essential 
to  an  infinite  understanding.  He  receives  not  his  knowledge  from 
anything  without  him  ;  he  hath  no  tutor  to  instruct  him,  or  book  to 
inform  him :  "  Who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?"  saith  the  prophet 
(Isa.  xl.  18) ;  he  hath  no  need  of  the  counsels  of  others,  nor  of  the 
instructions  of  others.  This  follows  upon  the  first  and  second  pro- 
positions ;  if  he  knows  things  by  his  essence,  then,  ,aa  his  essence  is 
mdependent  from  the  creatures,  so  is  his  knowledge ;  he  borrows 
not  any  images  from  the  creature ;  hath  no  species  or  pictures  of 
things  in  his  understanding,  as  we  have ;  no  beams  from  tne  creature 
strike  upon  him  to  enlighten  him,  but  beams  fix)m  him  upon  the 
world ;  the  earth  sends  not  light  to  the  sun,  but  the  sun  to  the  earth. 
Our  knowledge,  indeed,  depends  upon  the  object,  but  all  created  ob- 
jects depend  upon  God's  knowledge  and  will ;  we  could  not  know 
Ci^eatures  unless  they  were ;  but  creatures  could  not  be  unless  God 
knew  them.    As  nothing  that  he  wills  is  the  cause  of  his  will^ 
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nothing  that  he  knows  ia  the  caxise  of  his  knowledge ;  he  did  not 
make  things  to  know  them,  but  he  knows  them  to  make  them :  who 
will  imagine  that  the  mark  of  the  foot  in  the  dust  is  the  cause  that 
the  foot  stands  in  this  or  that  particular  place  ?  K  his  knowledge 
did  depend  upon  the  things,  then  the  existence  of  things  did  precea© 
God's  Knowledge  of  them :  to  say  that  they  are  the  cause  of  God's 
knowledge,  is  to  say  that  God  was  not  the  cause  of  their  being ;  and 
if  he  did  create  them,  it  was  effected  by  a  blind  and  ignorant  power; 
he  created  he  knew  not  what,  till  he  had  produced  it.  K  he  be  be- 
holden for  his  knowledge  to  the  creatures  he  hath  made,  he  had  then 
no  knowledge  of  them  before  he  made  them.  K  his  knowledge 
were  dependent  upon  them,  it  could  not  be  eternal,  but  must  have  a 
beginning  when  the  creatures  had  a  beginning,  and  be  of  no  longer 
a  date  than  since  the  nature  of  things  was  in  actual  existence ;  for 
whatsoever  is  a  cause  of  knowledge,  doth  precede  the  knowledge  it 
causes,  either  in  order  of  time,  or  order  of  nature :  temporal  things, 
therefore,  cannot  be  the  caasc  of  that  knowledge  whicn  is  eternal. 
His  works  coidd  not  be  foreknown  to  him,  if  his  knowledge  com- 
menced with  the  existence  of  his  works  (Acts  xv.  18) :  if  ho  knew 
them  before  he  made  them,  he  could  not  derive  a  knowledge  from 
them  after  they  were  made.  He  made  all  things  in  wisdom  (Ps. 
civ.  24).  How  can  this  be  imagined,  if  the  things  known  where  the 
cause  of  his  knowledge,  and  so  before  his  knowledge,  and  therefore 
before  his  action  ??  God  would  not  then  be  the  first  in  the  order  of 
knowing  agents,  because  he  would  not  act  by  knowledge,  but  act 
before  he  knew,  and  know  after  he  had  acted ;  and  so  the  creature 
which  he  made  would  be  before  the  act  of  his  understanding, 
whereby  he  knew  what  he  made.  Again,  since  knowledge  is  a  per- 
fection, if  God's  knowledge  of  the  creatures  depended  upon  the 
creatures,  he  would  derive  an  excellency  from  them,  they  would  de- 
rive no  excellency  from  any  idea  in  the  Divine  mind ;  he  would 
not  be  infinitely  perfect  in  himself ;  if  his  perfection  in  knowledge 
were  gained  from  anjiihing  without  himself  and  below  himself,  ho 
would  not  be  sufficient  of  himself,  but  be  under  an  indigence,  which 
wanted  a  supply  from  the  things  he  had  made,  and  could  not  be 
eternally  perfect  till  he  had  created  and  seen  the  effects  of  his  own 
power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  to  render  him  more  wise  and  knowing 
m  time  than  he  was  from  eternity.  Who  can  fancy  such  a  God  as 
this  without  destroying  the  Deity  he  pretends  to  adore  ?  for  if  liis 
understanding  be  perfected  by  something  without  him,  why  may  not 
his  essence  be  perfiected  by  something  without  him  ;  that,  as  he  was 
made  knowing  by  somethmg  without  him,  he  might  be  made  God 
by  something  without  him  ?  How  could  his  understanding  be  in- 
finite if  it  depended  upon  a  finite  object,  as  upon  a  cause  ?  Is  the 
majesty  of  God  to  be  debased  to  a  mendicant  condition,  to  seek  ibr 
a  supply  from  things  inferior  to  himself?  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
a  fooh  a  toad,  a  fly,  should  be  assistant  to  the  knowledge  of  God? 
that  the  most  noble  being  should  be  perfected  by  things  so  vile ;  that 
the  Supreme  Cause  of  aU  things  should  receive  any  addition  of 
knowledge,  and  be  determined  in  his  understanding,  by  the  notion 
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of  tliingB  8o  mean  ?  To  conclude  this  particular,  all  things  depend 
upon  his  knowledge,  his  knowledge  depends  upon  nothing,  but  is  as 
independent  as  himself  and  his  own  essence. 

Prop.  IV.  God  knows  all  things  distinctly.  His  understanding  is 
infinite  in  regard  of  clearness ;  *^  God  is  lignt,  and  in  him  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all "  (John  i.  5) ;  he  sees  not  through  a  mist  or  cloud ;  there 
is  no  blemish  in  his  understanding,  no  mote  or  beam  in  his  eye,  to 
render  any  thing  obscure  to  him.  Man  discerns  the  surface  and  out- 
side of  things ;  Tittle  or  nothing  of  the  essence  of  things ;  we  see  the 
noblest  thing  but  "as  in  a  glass  darkly"  (1  Cor.  xiiL  12);  the  too 
great  nearness,  as  well  as  the  too  great  aistance  of  a  thing,  hinders 
our  sight;  the  smallness  of  a  mote  escapes  our  eye,  and  so  our 
knowledge ;  also  the  weakness  of  our  understanding  is  troubled  with 
the  multitude  of  things,  and  cannot  know  many  things  but  con- 
fusedly :  but  God  knows  the  forms  and  essence  of  things,  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  nothing  is  so  deep,  but  he  sees  to  the  bottom ;  he  sees 
the  mass,  and  sees  the  motes  of  beings ;  his  understanding  being  in- 
finite, is  not  oflfended  with  a  multitude  of  things,  or  distracted  with 
the  variety  of  them  ;  he  discerns  every  thing  infinitely  more  clearly 
and  perfectly  than  Adam  or  Solomon  could  any  one  thing  in  the 
circle  of  their  knowledge ;  what  knowledge  they  had,  was  from  him ; 
he  hath,  therefore,  infinitely  a  more  perfect  knowledge  than  they 
were  capable  in  their  natures  to  receive  a  communication  of  All 
things  are  open  to  him  (Hob.  iv.  13) ;  the  least  fibre,  in  its  naked- 
ness and  distinct  frame,  is  transparent  to  him,  as,  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  the  mouthy  feet,  hands,  oi  a  small  insect,  are  visible  to  a  man, 
which  seem  to  the  eye,  without  that  assistance,  one  entire  piece,  not 
diversified  into  parts.  All  the  causes,  qualities,  natures,  properties 
of  things,  are  open  to  him ;  "  he  brings  out  the  host  of  heaven  by 
number,  and  calleth  them  by  names"  (Isa.  xl.  26);  he  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  heads :  what  more  distinct  than  number  ?  Thus  God 
beholds  things  in  every  unity,  which  makes  up  the  heap ;  he  knows, 
and  none  else  can,  every  thing  in  its  true  and  intimate  causes,  in  ila 
original  and  intermediate  causes ;  in  himself,  as  the  cause  of  every 
particular  of  their  being,  every  property  in  their  being.  Knowledge 
Dy  the  causes  is  the  most  jioble  and  perfect  knowledge,  and'  most 
suited  to  the  infinite  excellency  of  the  Divine  Being ;  ne  created  all 
things,  and  ordered  them  to  a  imiversal  and  particular  end;  he, 
therefore,  knows  the  essential  properties  of  every  thing,  every  ac- 
tivity of  their  nature,  all  their  fitness  for  those  distinct  ends,  to 
which  he  orders  them,  and  for  which  he  governs  and  disposeth  them, 
and  understands  their  darkest  and  most  hidden  qualitiesinfinitely 
clearer  than  any  eye  can  behold  the  clear  beams  of  the  sun.  He 
knows  all  things  as  he  made  them ;  he  made  them  distinctly,  and 
,  therefore  knows  them  distinctly,  and  that  every  individual ;  there- 
fore God  is  said  (Gen.  i  31)  to  see  every  thing  that  he  had  made; 
he  took  a  review  of  every  particular  creature  he  had  made,  and  upon 
his  view  pronounced  it  good.  To  pronounce  that  good,  which  was 
not  exactly  known  in  every  creek,  in  every  mite  of  its  nature,  had 
not  consisted  with  his  veracity;  for  every  one  that  speaks  truth 
ignorantly,  th^t  knows  not  that  he  speaks  truth,  is  a  liar  m  speaking 
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that  wliicli  is  true.  God  knows  eyerj  act  of  liis  own  wHl,  whether 
it  be  positive  or  permissive,  and  therefore  every  effect  of  his  will 
We  must  needs  ascribe  to  God  a  perfect  knowledge ;  but  a  confused 
knowledge  cannot  challenge  that  title.  To  know  things  only  in  a 
heap  is  unworthy  of  the  Divine  perfection ;  for  if  God  knows  his 
own  ends  in  the  creation  of  things,  he  knows  distinctly  the  meaiui 
whereby  he  will  bring  them  to  those  ends  for  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed them:  no  wise  man  intends  an  end,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  means  conducing  to  that  end ;  an  ignorance,  then,  of  any  thing 
in  the  world,  which  fells  imder  the  nature  of  a  means  to  a  Divine 
end  (and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  doth),  would  be  incoor 
sistent  with  the  perfection  of  God ;  it  would  ascribe  to  him  a  blind 
providence  in  the  world.  As  there  can  be  nothing  imperfect  in  his 
Deinff  and  essence,  so  there  can  be  nothing  imperfect  in  his  under- 
standing and  knowledge,  and  therefore  not  a  confused  knowledge^ 
which  is  an  imperfection.  "  Darkness  and  light  are  both  alike  to 
him"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  12) ;  he  sees  distinctly  into  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
other;  what  is  darkness  to  us,  is  not  so  to  him. 

Prop,  V.  God  knows  all  things  infallibly.  His  understanding  is 
infinite  in  regard  of  certainty  ;  every  tittle  of  what  he  knows  is  as 
far  from  feiling  as  what  he  speaks ;  our  Saviour  afiirms  the  one 
(Matt.  V.  18),  and  there  is  the  same  reason  of  the  certainty  of  one  as 
well  as  the  other ;  his  essence  is  the  measure  of  his  knowledge ; 
whence  it  is  as  impossible  that  God  should  be  mistaken  in  the  knowl* 
edge  of  the  leost  thing  in  the  world,  as  it  is  that  he  should  be  mis- 
taken in  his  own  essence ;  for,  knowing  himself  comprehensivelT, 
he  must  know  all  others  things  infallibly ;  since  he  is  essentially 
omniscient,  he  is  no  more  capable  of  error  in  his  understanding  than 
of  imperfection  in  his  essence ;  his  counsels  are  as  unerring  as  his 
essence  is  perfect,  and  his  knowledge  as  infallible  as  his  essence  is 
fiee  from  aefect.  Again,  since  God  knows  all  things  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  vision,  because  he  wills  them,  his  knowledge  must  be  as  in- 
faUible  as  his  purpose;  now  his  purpose  will  certainly  be  effected; 
"  what  he  hath  thought  shall  come  to  pass,  and  what  he  hath  pur- 
posed shall  stand"  (£a.  xiv.  24) ;  "  his  counsel  shall  stand,  ana  he 
will  do  all  his  pleasure"  (Isa.  xlvi.  10).  There  may  be  interruptions 
of  nature,  the  foundation  of  it  may  be  out  of  course,  but  there  can 
be  no  bar  upon  the  Author  of  nature  ;  he  hath  an  infinite  power  to 
carry  on  and  perfect  the  resolves  of  his  own  will ;  he  can  enect  what 
he  pleases  bv  a  word.  Speech  is  one  of  the  least  motions ;  yet  when 
Goa  said,  "  let  there  be  light,  there  was  light"  arising  from  dark- 
ness. No  reason  can  be  given  why  God  knows  a  thing  to  be,  but 
because  he  infellibly  wills  it  to  be.  Again,**  the  schools  make  this 
diffCTence  between  the  knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  angels,  that 
the  good  are  never  deceived ;  for  that  is  repugnant  to  their  blessed 
state ;  for  deceit  is  an  evil  and  an  imperfection  inconsistent  with  that 
perfect  blessedness  the  ^ood  angels  are  possessed  of;  and  would  it 
not  much  more  be  a  stain  upon  the  blessedness  of  that  God,  that  is 
blessed  forever,  to  be  subject  to  deceit?  His  knowledge  therefore 
is  not  an  opinion,  for  an  opinion  is  uncertain ;  a  man  knows  not 

^  Saorei.  VoL  IL  p.  2£S. 
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what  to  tliink,  but  leans  to  one  part  of  the  question  proposed,  rather 
than  to  the  other.  K  things  dia  not  come  to  pass  tnerefore  as  God 
Imows  them,  his  knowledge  would  be  imperfect;  and  since  he  knows 
by  his  essence,  his  essence  also  would  be  imperfect,  if  God  were  ex- 
posed to  any  deceit  in  his  knowledge ;  he  knows  by  himself,  who  is 
the  highest  truth  ;*  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  he  should  err  in  his 
understanding. 

Prop.  VI.  God  knows  immutably.  His  understanding  else  could 
not  be  infinite ;  everything  and  every  act  that  is  mutable,  is  finite, 
it  hath  its  bounds ;  K)r  there  is  a  term  from  which  it  changeth,  and 
a  term  to  which  it  changes.^  There  is  a  change  in  the  understand- 
ing, when  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  which  was  imknown 
to  us  before ;  or  when  we  actually  consider  a  thing  which  we  did 
not  know  before,  though  we  had  the  principles  of  the  knowledge  of 
it;  or,  when  we  know  that  distinctly,  which  we  before  knew  con- 
ftisedly.  None  of  these  can  be  ascribed  to  God  without  a  mani- 
fest disparagement  of  his  infinitcness.  Our  knowledge  indeed  is 
alway  arriving  to  us  or  flowing  from  us ;  we  pass  from  one  degree 
to  another ;  from  worse  to  better,  or  from  better  to  worse ;  but  God 
loses  nothing  by  the  ages  that  are  run,  nor  will  gain  anything  by  the 
ages  that  are  to  come.  If  there  were  a  variation  in  the  knowledge 
oi  God,  by  the  daily  and  hourly  changes  in  the  world,  he  would 
grow  wiser  than  he  was,  he  was  not  then  perfectly  wise  before.  A 
change  in  the  objects  known,  infers  not  any  change  in  the  under- 
Btanding  exercised  about  them  ;  the  wheel  moves  round,  the  spokes 
that  are  lowest  are  presently  highest,  and  presently  return  to  be  low 
again  ;  but  the  eye  that  beholds  them  changes  not  with  the  motions 
oi  the  wheels.  God's  knowledge  admits  no  more  of  increase  or  de- 
crease, than  his  essence  doth ;  since  God  knows  by  his  essence,  and 
the  essence  of  God  is  God  himself,  his  knowledge  must  be  void  of 
any  change.  The  knowledge  of  possible  things,  arising  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  power,  cannot  be  changed  unless  his  power 
be  changed,  and  God  become  weak  and  imj)otent ;  the  knowledge 
of  future  things  cannot  be  changed,  because  that  knowledge  ariseth 
from  his  ^vill,  which  is  irreversible,  **the  counsel  of  the  Lord  that 
Bhall  stand"  (Pro v.  xix.  21);  so  that  if  God  can  never  decay  into 
weakness,  and  never  turn  to  inconstancy,  there  can  be  no  variation 
of  his  knowledge.  He  knows  what  he  can  do,  and  he  knows  what 
he  will  do;  and  both  these  being  immutable,  his  knowledge  must, 
consequently,  be  so  too.  It  was  not  necessary  that  this  or  tnat  crea- 
ture should  be,  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  that  God  should 
know  this  or  that  creature  with  a  knowledge  of  vision ;  but  after 
the  will  of  God  had  determined  the  existence  of  this  or  that  crea- 
ture, his  knowledge  being  then  determined  to  this  or  that  object,  did 
necessarily  continue  unchangeable.  God,  therefore,  knows  no  more 
now  than  he  did  before ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  world,  he  shall  know 
no  more  than  he  doth  now ;  and  from  eternity,  he  knows  no  less 
than  he  doth  now,  and  shall  do  to  eternity.  Though  things  pass 
into  being  and  out  of  being,  the  knowledge  of  God  doth  not  vary 
with  them,  for  he  knows  them  as  well  before  they  were,  as  when 

*  Tilcni  Syntagina,  Part  I.  Disp.  13.  Thes.  14. 
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diey  are,  and  knows  them  as  well  when  they  are  past,  as  when  they 
are  present 

Prop,  VU.  God  knows  all  things  perpetually,  i.  e.  in  act.  Since  he 
knows  by  his  essence,  he  always  Knows,  because  his  essence  nevecp 
ceaseth,  but  is  a  pure  act ;  so  that  he  doth  not  know  only  in  habit^ 
but  in  act  Men  that  have  the  knowledge  of  some  art  or  science, 
have  it  always  in  habit,  though  when  they  are  asleep  they  have  h 
not  in  act :  a  musician  hath  the  habit  of  music,  but  doth  not  so 
much  as  think  of  it  when  his  senses  are  bound  up.  But  God  is  an 
unsleepy  eye  ;^  he  never  slimibers  nor  sleeps ;  he  never  slumbers,  in 
regard  of  his  providence,  and  therefore  never  slimibers  in  regard 
of  his  knowledge.  He  knows  not  himself,  nor  any  other  creature 
more  perfectly  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  he  is  perpetually  in  the 
act  of  knowing,  as  the  sun  is  in  the  act  of  shining ;  the  sun  never 
ceased  to  shine  in  one  or  other  part  of  the  world,  since  it  was  first 
fixed  in  the  heavens ;  nor  God  to  be  in  the  act  of  knowledge,  since 
he  was  Goil ;  and  therefore  since  he  alwavs  was,  and  always  will  be 
God,  he  always  was  and  always  will  be  in  the  act  of  knowledge ;  alwaya 
knowing  his  own  essence,  he  must  alway  actually  know  what  hath  been 
gone  and  ceased  from  being,  and  what  shall  come  and  arise  into  being ; 
as  a  watchmaker  knows  what  watch  he  intends  to  make,  and  after  he 
liath  made  it,  though  it  be  broken  to  pieces,  or  consumed  by  the  fire,  he 
still  knows  it,  because  he  knows  the  copy  of  it  in  his  own  mind.  Some, 
therefore,  in  regard  of  this  perpetual  act  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  have 
called  God  not  intcllectus^  but  the  intellection  of  intellections;  we  have 
no  proper  English  word  to  express  the  act  of  the  understanding ;  as 
his  power  is  co-eternal  with  him,  so  is  his  knowledge ;  aJl  times  past^ 
present,  and  to  come,  are  embraced  in  the  bosom  of  his  understand- 
ing ;  he  fixed  all  things  in  their  seasons,  that  nothing  new  comes  to 
him,  nothing  old  passes  from  him.^  What  is  done  in  a  thousand 
years,  is  actually  present  with  his  knowledge,  as  what  is  done  in  one 
day,  or  in  one  watch  in  the  night,  is  with  ours ;  since  a  "  thousand 
years  are  no  more  to  God  than  a  day,"  or  a  "  watch  in  the  night"  is 
to  us  (Ps.  xc.  4).  God  LS  in  the  highest  degree  of  being,  and  there- 
fore in  the  highest  degree  of  understanding.  Knowledge  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  acts  in  any  creature.  God  therefore  hath  all  ac- 
tual, as  well  as  essential  and  habitual  knowledge ;  his  imderstanding 
is  infinite. 

rV.  The  fourth  general  ls,  Reasons  to  prove  this. 

Reason  1.  God  must  know  what  any  creature  knows,  and  more 
than  any  creature  knows.  There  is  nothing  done  in  the  world  but 
is  known  by  some  creature  or  other ;  every  action  is  at  least  known 
by  the  person  that  acts,  and  therefore  known  by  the  Creator,  who 
cannot  oe  exceeded  by  any  of  the  creatures,  or  all  of  them  together; 
and  ever}'  creature  is  known  by  him,  since  every  creature  is  made 
by  him.'"  And  as  God  works  all  things  by  an  infinite  power,  so  he 
knows  all  things  by  an  infinite  understanding.  First,  the  perfection 
of  God  requires  this."  All  perfections  that  include  no  essential  de- 
fect, are  formally  in  God ;  but  knowledge  includes  no  essential  de- 

^  Plato,  uKoifiTiToc  h^aXfio^.  *  Damianus.  ■  Gerhard. 
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ftct  in  itself  therefore  it  is  in  God.  Knowled^  in  itself  is  desiraUe^ 
and  an  excellency ;  ignorance  ia  a  defect ;  it  is  impossible  that  the 
least  grain  of  defect  can  be  found  in  the  most  perfect  Being.  Since 
God  is  wise,  he  must  be  knowing ;  for  wisdom  must  have  knowl- 
edge for  the  basis  of  it  A  creature  can  no  more  be  wise  without 
knowledge,  than  he  can  be  active  without  stren^h.  Now  God  is 
**  only  wise"  (Rom.  xvi.  27) ;  and,  therefore,  only  knowing  in  the 
highest  degree  of  knowledge,  incomprehensibly  beyond  all  degrees 
of  knowledge,  because  infinite.  Again,  the  more  spiritual  anyUiing 
is,  the  more  understanding  it  is.  The  dull  body  understands 
nothing ;  sense  perceives,  but  the  understanding  fecuJty  is  seated  in 
the  soul,  which  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  which  knows  things  that  are 
present,  remembers  things  that  are  past,  foresees  many  things  to 
come.  What  is  the  property  of  a  spiritual  nature,  must  be,  in  a 
most  eminent  manner,  in  the  supreme  spirit  of  the  world  ;  that  is,  in 
the  highest  degree  of  spirituality,  and  most  remote  from  any  matter. 
Again,  nothing  can  enjoy  other  things,  but  by  some  kind  of  under- 
standing them ;  God  hath  the  highest  enjoj-ment  of  himself,  of  all 
things  he  hath  created,  of  all  the  glory  that  accrues  to  him  by  them; 
nothing  of  perfection  and  blessedness  can  be  wanting  to  him.  Fe- 
licity doth  not  consist  with  ignorance,  and  all  imperfect  knowledge 
is  a  degree  of  ignorance :  God,  therefore,  doth  perfectly  know  him- 
self and  all  things  from  whence  he  designs  any  glory  to  himself. 
The  most  noble  manner  of  acting  must  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  being 
the  most  noble  and  excellent  Being ;  to  act  by  knowledge  is  the 
most  excellent  manner  of  acting ;  God  hath,  therefore,  not  only 
knowledge,  but  the  most  excellent  manner  of  knowledge ;  for  as  it 
18  better  to  know  than  to  be  ignorant,  so  it  is  better  to  know  in  the 
most  excellent  manner,  than  to  have  a  mean  and  low  kind  of  knowl- 
edge ;  his  knowledge,  therefore,  must  be  every  way  as  perfect  as  his 
easence,  infinite  as  well  as  that.  An  infinite  nature  must  have  an 
infinite  knowledge :  a  God  ignorant  of  anything  cannot  be  counted 
infinite,  for  he  is  not  infinite  to  whom  any  degree  of  perfection  is 
wanting. 

Reason  2.  All  the  knowledge  in  any  creature  is  from  (rod.  And 
you  must  allow  God  a  greater  and  more  perfect  knowledge  than  any 
creature  hath,  yea,  than  all  creatures  have.  All  the  drops  of  knowl- 
edge any  creature  hath,  come  from  God ;  and  all  the  knowledge  in 
every  creature,  that  ever  was,  is,  or  shall  be,  in  the  whole  mass,  was 
derived  from  him.  K  all  those  several  drops  in  particular  creatures, 
were  collected  into  one  spirit,  into  one  creature,  it  would  be  an  un- 
conceivable knowledge,  yet  still  lower  than  what  the  Author  of  all 
that  knowledge  hath ;  for  Grod  cannot  give  more  knowledge  than  he 
hath  himself;  nor  is  the  creature  capable  of  receiving  so  much 
knowledge  as  God  hath.  As  the  creature  is  incapable  of  receiving 
80  much  power  as  God  hath,  for  then  it  would  be  almighty,  so  it  is 
incapable  of  receiving  so  much  knowledge  as  God  hath,  K)r  then  it 
would  be  God.  Nothing  can  be  made  by  God  equal  to  him  in  any* 
thing ;  if  anything  could  be  made  as  knowing  as  Grod,  it  would  be 
eternal  as  G^,  it  would  be  the  cause  of  all  things  as  GtxL  The 
knowledge  that  wo  poor  worms  have,  is  an  argument  Chxl  uaes  for 
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the  asserting  the  greatness  of  his  own  knowledge  rP&  xciv.  10):  ''Hb 
that  teaches  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know?  Man  hath  here 
knowledge  ascribed  to  him ;  the  author  of  this  knowledge  is  Gbd ; 
he  furnished  him  with  it,  and  therefore  doth  in  a  higher  manner  pos- 
sess it^  and  much  more  than  can  fall  under  the  comprehension  of  any 
creature ;  as  the  sun  enlightens  all  things,  but  hath  more  light  in  it- 
self than  it  darts  upon  the  earth  or  the  heavens :  and  shall  not  God 
eminently  contain  all  that  knowledge  he  imparts  to  the  creatures, 
and  infinitely  more  exact  and  comprehensive  r 

Reason  3.  The  accusations  of  conscience  evidence  God's  knowledge 
of  all  actions  of  his  creatures.  Doth  not  conscience  check  for  ^e 
most  secret  sins,  to  which  none  are  privy  but  a  man's  self,  the  whole 
world  beside  being  ignorant  of  his  crmie  ?  Do  not  the  fears  of 
another  Judge  gall  the  heart  ?  If  a  judgment  above  him  be  feared, 
an  understanding  above  him  discerning  their  secrets  is  confessed  by 
those  fears ;  whence  can  those  horrors  arist,  if  there  be  not  a  supe- 
rior that  understands  and  records  the  crime?  What  perfection  of 
the  Divine  Being  can  this  relate  unto,  but  omniscience;  What  other 
attribute  is  to  be  feared,  if  God  were  defective  in  this  ?  The  con- 
demnation of  us  by  our  own  hearts,  when  none  in  the  world  can 
condemn  us,  renders  it  legible,  that  there  is  One  "  greater  than  our 
hearts"  in  respect  of  knowledge,  who  "  knoweth  all  things"  (1  Jolm 
iL  20).  Conscience  would  be  a  vain  principle,  and  stingless  with- 
out this ;  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  silence  all  its  accusations, 
and  mockingly  laugh  in  the  face  of  its  severest  frowns.  What  need 
any  trouble  themselves,  if  none  knows  their  crimes  but  themselves? 
Concealed  sins,  gnawing  the  conscience,  are  arguments  of  God's  om- 
niscience of  all  present  and  past  actions. 

Beason  4.  God  is  the  first  cause  of  everything,  every  creature  is 
his  production.  Since  all  creatures,  from  the  highest  angel  to  the 
lowest  worm,  exist  by  the  power  of  God,  if  God  understands  his 
own  power  and  excellency,  nothing  can  be  hid  from  him,  that  was 
brought  forth  by  that  power,  as  well  as  nothing  can  be  unknown  to 
him,  that  that  power  is  able  to  produce.  "K  God  knows  nothiiijg 
besides  himself,  he  may  then  believe  there  is  nothing  besides  himself; 
we  shall  then  fancy  a  God  miserably  mistaken :  if  he  knows  nothing 
besides  himself,  then  things  were  not  created  by  him,  or  not  undei^ 
standingly  and  voluntarily  created,  but  dropped  from  him  before  he 
was  aware.o  To  think  that  the  First  Cause  of  all  should  be  ignorant 
of  those  things  he  is  the  cause  of,  is  to  make  him  not  a  voluntary, 
but  natural  agent,  and  therefore  necessary  ;  and  then  that  the  crea- 
ture came  from  him  as  light  from  the  sun,  and  moisture  from  the 
water ;  this  would  be  an  absurd  opinion  of  the  world's  creation ;  if 
Ood  be  a  volimtaiy  agent,  as  he  is,  he  must  be  an  intelligent  agent 
The  fiwulty  of  will  is  not  in  any  creature,  without  that  of  imder- 
standing  also.  K  God  be  an  intelligent  agent,  his  knowledge  must 
extend  as  far  as  his  operation,  ana  every  object  of  his  operatioiL 
.unless  we  imagine  God  hath  lost  his  memory,  m  that  long  tract  <^ 
time  since  the  first  creation  of  them.  An  artificer  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  his  own  work :  if  God  knows  himself  he  knows  himself  to  be  • 
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cause ;  how  can  he  know  himself  to  be  a  cause,  unless  he  know  the 
effects  he  is  the  cause  of?  One  relation  implies  another;  a  man 
cannot  know  himself  to  be  a  father,  unless  he  liath  a  child,  because 
it  is  u  name  of  relation,  and  in  the  notion  of  it  refers  to  another. 
The  name  of  cause  is  a  name  of  relation,  and  implies  an  effect ;  if 
God  therefore  know  himself  in  all  his  perfections,  as  the  cause  of 
things,  he  must  know  all  his  acts,  what  his  wisdom  contrived,  what 
his  counsel  determined,  and  what  his  power  effected.  The  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  to  be  supposed  in  a  free  determination  of  himself; 
and  that  knowledge  must  be  perfect,  both  of  the  object,  act,  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  it.  How  can  his  will  freely  produce  anything 
that  was  not  first  known  in  his  understanding:  From  this  the 
prophet  ai'gues  the  understanding  of  God,  and  the  unsearchableness 
of  it,  because  he  is  the  "  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  eartli"  (Isa.  xl. 
28),  and  the  same  reason  David  gives  of  God's  knowledge  of  him, 
and  of  everything  he  did,  and  that  afar  off,  because  he  was  formed 
by  him  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2,  15,  16).  As  the  perfect  making  of  things 
only  belongs  to  God :  so  doth  the  perfect  knowledge  of  tilings ;  it  is 
as  absurd  to  think,  that  God  should  be  ignorant  of  what  he  hath 
given  being  to ;  that  he  should  not  know  all  the  creatures  and  their 
qualities,  the  plants  and  their  virtues;  as  that  a  man  should  not 
know  the  letters  that  are  formed  by  him  in  writing.  Everythinff 
bears  in  itself  the  mark  of  God's  peifection ;  and  shall  not  God 
know  the  representation  of  his  own  virtue  ? 

Reason  6.  Without  this  knowledge,  God  could  no  more  be  the  Gov- 
ernor, than  he  could  be  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Knowledge  is  tlie 
basis  of  providence ;  to  know  things,  is  before  the  government  of 
things ;  a  practical  knowledge  cannot  be  without  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge. Nothing  could  be  directed  to  its  proper  end,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  it,  and  its  suitableness  to  answer  that  end  for  whibh 
it  is  intended.  As  everything,  even  the  minutest,  falls  under  the 
conduct  of  God,  so  everything  falls  under  the  knowledge  of  God. 
A  blind  coachman  is  not  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  his  horses,  and 
direct  them  in  right  paths :  since  the  providence  of  God  is  about  pM> 
ticulars,  his  knowleclge  must  be  about  particulars ;  he  could  not  else 
govern  them  in  particular ;  nor  could  all  things  be  said  to  depend 
upon  him  in  their  being  and  operations.  Providence  depends  upon 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of  it  upon  the  goodness  of 
Gx)d ;  it  cannot  be  without  understanding  and  will ;  understandings 
to  know  what  is  convenient,  and  will  to  perform  it.  When  onr 
Saviour  therefore  speaks  of  providence,  he  intimates  these  two  in  a 
special  manner,  *'  \  our  heavenly  Father  knows  that  you  have  need 
oi  these  things"  (Matt.  vi.  32),  and  goodness,  in  Luke  xi.  13.  TIm 
reason  of  proWdence  is  so  joined  with  omniscience,  that  they  cannot 
be  separated.  What  a  kind  of  God  would  he  be  that  were  ignorant 
of  those  things  that  were  governed  by  him  1  The  ascribing  this  per- 
fection to  him,  asserts  his  providence ;  for  it  is  as  easy  for  one  that 
knows  all  things,  to  look  over  the  whole  world,  if  wnt  with  mono- 
syllables, in  every  little  particular  of  it ;  as  it  is  with  a  man  to  take 
a  view  of  one  lett-er  in  an  alphabet  Again,  if  God  were  not  omni* 
scient,  how  could  he  reward  the  good,  and  punish  the  evil  ?  the 
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works  of  men  are  either  rewardable  or  punishable ;  not  only  accord- 
ing to  their  outward  circumstances,  but  inward  principles  and  ends, 
and  the  degrees  of  venom  lurking  in  the  heart,  p  The  exact  discern- 
ing of  these,  without  a  possibility  to  be  deceived,  is  necessary  to  paas 
a  right  and  infallible  judgment  upon  them,  and  proportion  the  cen- 
sure and  punishment  to  the  crime :  without  such  a  knowledge  and 
discerning,  men  would  not  have  their  due ;  nay,  a  judgment  just  for  the 
matter,  would  be  unjust  in  the  manner,  because  unjustly  past,  with- 
out an  understanding  of  the  merit  of  the  cause.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  that  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  should  not  be  thought 
to  be  blindfold,  when  he  distributes  his  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  muffle  his  face  when  he  passes  his  sentence.  It  is  necessary  to 
ascribe  to  him  the  knowledge  of  men's  thoughts  and  intentions ;  the 
secret  wills  and  aims ;  the  hidden  works  of  darkness  in  every  man's 
conscience,  because  every  man's  work  is  to  be  measured  by  the  will 
and  inward  frame.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  perpetually  retain 
all  those  things  in  the  indelible  and  plain  records  of  his  memory, 
that  there  may  not  be  any  work  without  a  just  proportion  of  whAt 
is  due  to  it.  This  is  the  glory  of  God,  to  discover  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  at  last,  as  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  "  The  Lord  shall  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of 
all  hearts,  and  then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God."  This 
knowledge  fits  him  to  be  a  judge ;  the  reason  why  the  ungodly  shall 
not  stand  in  judgment,  is  because  God  knows  their  ways,  which  is 
implied  in  his  knowing  the  way  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  L  5,  6).  I  now 
proceed  to  the  use. 

Use  I.  is  of  information  or  instruction.  If  God  hath  all  knowl- 
edge; then. 

Instruct  1.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  mere  creature.  The  two  titles  of 
wonderful  Counsellor,  and  mighty  God,  are  given  him  in  conjunction 
risa.  ix.  6),  not  only  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  as  he  is  called 
{Malach.  iii.  1),  or  the  executor  of  his  counsels,  but  a  counsellor,  in 
conjunction  with  him  in  counsel  as  well  as  power :  this  title  is  supe- 
rior to  any  title  given  to  any  of  the  prophets  in  regard  of  their  pre- 
dictions ;  and  therefore  I  should  taKe  it  rather  as  the  note  of  his 
perfect  understanding,  than  of  his  perfect  teaching  and  discovering; 
as  Calvin  doth.  He  is  not  only  the  revealer  of  what  he  knows,  so 
were  the  prophets  according  to  their  measures ;  but  the  counsellor 
of  what  he  revealed,  having  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  the  coun- 
sels of  God,  as  being  interested  in  them,  as  the  mighty  God.  He 
calls  himself  by  the  peculiar  title  of  God,  and  declares  that  he  will 
manifest  himself  by  this  prerogative  to  all  the  churches  (Rev.  ii.  28^ : 
"  And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  searches  tnfl 
reins  and  hearts,"  the  most  hidden  operations  of  the  minds  of  men, 
that  lie  locked  up  from  the  view  of  all  the  world  besides.  And  this 
was  no  new  thing  to  Him,  after  his  ascension ;  for  the  same  perfee- 
tion  he  had  in  the  time  of  his  earthly  flesh  (Luke  vi,  8),  he  knew 
their  thoughts;  his  eyes  are  therefore  compared  (Cant  v.  12)  to 
doves'  eyes,  which  are  clear  and  quick ;  and  to  a  flame  of  fire  (Key« 
i  14),  not  only  heat  to  consume  his  enemies,  but  light  to  disoem 
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their  contrivances  against  the  cliiirch ;  he  pierceth  by  his  knowledge, 
into  all  parts,  as  fire  pierceth  into  the  closest  particle  of  iron^  and 
separates  between  the  most  united  parts  of  metals ;  and  some  tell  us, 
he  is  called  a  tloe,  from  the  perspicacity  of  his  sight,  as  well  as  from 
the  swiftness  of  his  motion. 

1.  He  hath  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father;  he  knows  the 
Father,  and  none  else  knows  the  Father ;  angels  know  God,  men 
know  God,  but  Christ  in  a  peculiar  manner  knows  the  Father ;  no 
man  knows  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither  knows  any  man  the 
Father,  save*  the  Son  (Matt.  xi.  27) ;  he  knows  so,  as  that  he  learns 
not  from  any  other ;  he  doth  perfectly  comprehend  him,  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  creature,  with  the  adoition  of  all  the  divine 
virtue ;  not  because  of  any  incapacity  in  God  to  reveal,  but  the  in- 
capacity of  the  creature  to  receive ;  finite  is  incapable  of  being  made 
infinite,  and  therefore  incapable  of  comprehending  infinite ;  so  that 
Christ  cannot  be  Deus  foetus^  made  of  a  creature  a  God,  to  compre- 
hend God ;  for  then  of  finite  he  would  become  infinite,  which  is  a 
contradiction.  As  the  Spirit  is  God,  because  he  searches  the  deep 
things  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  10),  that  is  comprehends  them,q  as  the  spirit 
of  a  man  doth  the  things  of  a  man  (now  the  spirit  of  man  understands 
what  it  thinks,  and  what  it  wills),  so  the  Spirit  of  God  understands 
what  is  in  the  imderstanding  of  God,  and  what  is  in  the  will  of  God. 
He  hath  an  absolute  knowledge  ascribed  to  him,  and  such  as  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  anything  but  a  divinity :  now  if  the  Spirit  knows 
the  deep  things  of  God,  and  takes  from  Christ  what  he  shows  to  us 
of  him  (John  xvi.  15),  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  those  tilings  him- 
self; he  must  know  the  depths  of  God,  that  afibrds  us  that  Spirit, 
that  is  not  ignorant  of  any  of  the  counsels  of  the  Father's  will ;  since 
he  comprehends  the  Father,  and  the  Father  him,  he  is  in  himself  in- 
finite ;  for  God  whose  essence  is  infinite,  is  infinitely  knowable  ;  but 
no  created  imderstanding  can  infinitely  know  God.  The  infiuiteness 
of  the  object  hinders  it  from  being  understood  by  anything  that  is 
not  infinite.  Though  a  creature  should  understand  all  the  works  of 
God,  yet  it  cannot  be  therefore  said  to  understand  God  himself:  as 
though  I  may  imdcrstand  all  the  volitions  and  motions  of  my  soul, 
yet  it  doth  not  follow  that  therefore  I  understand  the  whole  nature 
and  substance  of  mv  soul ;  or  if  a  man  understood  all  the  efiects  of 
the  sun,  that  theremre  he  understands  fully  the  nature  of  the  sun. 
But  Christ  knows  the  Father,  he  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
was  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  him  (John  i.  18),  and  from  this  in- 
timacy with  him,  he  saw  him  and  knew  him ;  so  he  knows  God  as 
much  as  he  is  knowable ;  and  therefore  knows  him  perfectly  as  the 

'Father  knows  himself  by  a  comprehensive  vision ;  this  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  wherein  properly  tne  infiniteness  of  his  imderstanding 
appears :  and  our  Saviour  uses  such  expressions  which  manifest  his 
JDiowledge  to  be  above  all  created  knowledge,  and  such  a  manner 
of  knowledge  of  the  Father,  as  the  Father  hath  of  him. 

2.  Christ  knows  all  creatures.  That  knowledge  which  compre- 
hends God,  comprehends  all  created  things  as  they  are  in  God ;  it  is  a 
knowledge  that  sinks  to  the  depths  of  his  will,  and  therefore  extends 
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to  all  the  ads  of  his  will  in  creation  and  providence ;  by  knowing  the 
Father  he  knows  all  things  that  are  contained  in  the  virtue,  power, 
and  will  of  God ;  "  whatsoever  the  Father  doth,  that  the  Son  doth 
(John  V.  19.)  As  the  Father  therefore  knows  all  things  he  is  the 
caiLse  ofj  so  doth  the  Son  know  all  things  he  is  the  worker  of;  as  the 
perfect  making  of  all  things  belongs  to  both,  so  doth  the  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  all  things  belong  to  both;  where  the  action  is  the  same,  the 
knowledge  is  the  same.  Now  the  Father  did  not  create  one  thing  and 
Christ  another ;  "  but  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him,  all 
things  both  in  heaven  and  earth"  (Col.  i.  16):  as  he  knows  himself  as 
tlie  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  end  of  all  things,  he  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  all  things  that  were  effected  by  him,  ana  are  referred  to  him : 
he  knows  all  creatures  in  God,  as  he  knows  the  essence  of  God,  ana 
knows  all  creatures  in  themselves,  as  he  knows  his  own  acts  and  the 
fruits  of  his  power ;  those  things  must  be  in  his  knowledge  that  were 
in  his  power ;  all  the  treasures  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God 
are  hid  in  him  (Col.  ii.  3).  Now  it  is  not  the  wisdom  of  God  to  know 
in  part,  and  be  in  part  ignorant.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  anjiihing, 
since  there  is  nothmg  but  what  was  made  by  him  (John  i.  3),  and  since 
it  is  less  to  know  than  create ;  for  we  know  man}-  things  which  we 
cannot  make.""  If  he  be  the  Creator,  he  cannot  but  be  the  discerner 
of  what  he  made ;  this  is  a  part  of  wisdom  belonging  to  an  artificer, 
to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  what  he  makes.  Since  he  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  what  he  fiimished  with  being,  and  with  various  en- 
dowments, he  must  know  them  not  only  universally,  but  particularly. 
3.  Christ  knows  the  heart  and  affections  of  men.  Peter  scruples 
not  to  ascribe  to  him  this  knowledge,  among  the  Icnowledge  of  all 
other  things  (John  xxi.  17).  "  Lora  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee."  From  Christ's  knowledge  of  all  things, 
he  concludes  his  knowledge  of  the  inward  frames  and  dispositions 
of  men.  To  search  the  heart  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  God  (1  Kings 
viii.  39),  for  thou^  even  thou  only  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the  chil- 
dren oi  men :  shall  we  take  only  here  with  a  limitation,  as  some  that 
are  no  friends  to  the  Deity  of  Christ  would,  and  say,  God  only 
knows  the  hearts  of  men  from  himself,  and  by  his  own  infinite  vir- 
tue ?  Why  may  we  not  take  only  in  other  places  with  a  limitation, 
and  make  nonsense  of  it,  as  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  10,  "  Thou  art  God  alone." 
Ls  it  to  be  understood  that  God  is  God  alone  from  himself,  but  other 
jods  may  be  made  by  him,  and  so  there  may  be  numberless  infinites? 
As  God  is  God  alone,  so  that  none  can  be  God  but  himself;  so  he 
alone  knows  all  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,  and  none  but 
he  can  know  them ;  this  knowledge  is  from  his  nature.  The  reason 
why  God  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  is  rendered  in  the  Scripture 
double,  because  he  created  them,  and  because  he  is  present  every- 
where (Ps.  xxxiii.  13,  15),»  these  two  are  by  the  confession  of  Chris- 
tians and  Pagans  universally  received  as  the  proper  characters  of 
divinity,  whereby  the  Deity  is  distinguished  from  all  creiiturea 
Now  when  Christ  ascribes  this  to  himself  and  that  with  such  aa 
emphasis,  that  nothing  greater  than  that  could  be  urged,  as  he  doth. 
(Rev.  ii  28),  we  must  conclude  that  he  is  of  the  same  essence  with 
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God,  one  with  him  in  his  nature,  as  well  as  one  with  him  in  his  attn- 
butes.  God  only  knows  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men ;  there  is 
the  unity  of  God :  Christ  searches  the  hearts  and  reins ;  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons  in  a  oneness  of  essence ;  he  knows  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  not  only  of  those  that  were  with  him  in  the  time  of  the  flesh,  that 
have  been,  and  shall  be,  since  his  ascension ;  but  of  those  that  lived 
and  died  before  his  coming ;  because  he  is  to  be  the  Judge  of  aU  that 
lived  before  his  humiliation  on  earth,  as  well  as  after  his  exaltation  in 
heaven.  It  pertains  to  him,  as  a  Judge,  to  know  distinctly  the  merits 
of  the  cause  of  which  he  is  to  judge ;  and  this  excellency  of  searching 
the  hearts  is  mentioned  by  himself  with  relation  to  his  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, "  I  will  give  to  everv  one  of  you  according  to  your  works." 
And  though  a  creature  may  know  what  is  in  a  man's  heart,  if  it  be 
revealed  to  him,  yet  such  a  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  only  by  report, 
not  by  inspection ;  yet  this  latter  is  ascribed  to  Christ  (John  ii.  24, 25) : 
"  he  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for 
he  knew  what  was  in  man :"  he  looked  into  their  hearts.  The  Evan- 
gelist, to  allay  the  amazement  of  men  at  his  relation  of  our  Saviour's 
Knowledge  of  the  inward  falsity  of  those  that  made  a  splendid  profes- 
sion of  him,  doth  not  say  the  Father  revealed  it  to  him,  but  intimates 
it  to  be  an  unseparable  property  of  his  nature.  No  covering  was  so 
thick  as  to  bound  his  eye ;  no  pretence  so  glittering  as  to  impose 
upon  his  imderstanding.  Those  that  made  a  profession  of  him,  and 
could  not  be  discerned  by  the  eye  of  man  from  his  feithfulest  attend- 
ants, were  in  their  inside  known  to  him  plainer  than  their  outside 
was  to  others ;  and,  therefore,  he  committed  not  himself  to  them, 
though  they  seemed  to  be  persuaded  to  a  real  belief  in  his  name, 
because  of  the  power  of  his  miracles,  and  were  touched  with  an  ad- 
miration of  him,  as  some  great  prophet,  and,  perhaps,  declared  him 
to  be  the  Messiah  (ver.  28.) 

4.  He  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  particular  inclinations  of  men, 
before  those  distinct  inclinations  were  in  actual  being  in  them.  This 
is  plainly  asserted,  John  vL  64:  **But  there  are  some  of  you  that 
beneve  not ;  for  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginningwho  they  were  that 
believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  hmi."  When  Christ  assured 
them,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of  his  followers,  that  some 
of  them  were  void  of  that  faith  they  professed,  the  Evangelist,  to 
stop  their  amazement  that  Christ  should  have  such  a  power  and  vir- 
tue, adds,  that  he  "  knew  from  the  beginning ;"  that  he  had  not  only 
a  present  knowledge,  but  a  foreknowledge,  of  every  one's  inclination ; 
he  knew,  not  only  now  and  then  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  his  dis- 
ciples, but  from  the  beginning,  of  any  one's  giving  up  their  names 
to  him ;  he  knew  whether  it  were  a  pretence  or  sincere ;  he  knew 
who  should  betray  him ;  and  there  was  no  man's  inward  affection 
but  was  foreseen  by  him.*  "  From  the  beginning,"  whether  we  un- 
derstand it  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  when  Christ  saith, 
concerning  divorces,  "  Brom  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,"  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the  law 
of  nature ;  or,  from  the  beginning  of  their  attending  him,  as  it  is 
taken,  Luke  i.  2 ;  he  had  a  certain  prescience  of  the  inward  dispo- 
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sitions  of  men's  hearts,  and  their  succeeding  sentiments ;  he  foreknew 
the  treacherous  heart  of  Judas  in  the  midst  of  his  splendid  profes- 
sion, and  discerned  his  resolution  in  the  root,  and  his  thought  in  the 
confused  chaos  of  his  natural  corruption ;  he  knew  how  it  would 
spring  up  before  it  did  spring  up,  before  Judas  had  any  distinct  and 
form^  conception  of  it  himself,  or  before  there  was  any  actual  prep- 
aration to  a  resolve.  Peter's  denial  was  not  unknown  to  him,  when 
Peter  had  a  present  resolution,  and  no  question  spake  it  in  the  pree- 
ent  sincerity  of  his  soul,  "  never  to  forsake  him ;  he  foreknew  what 
would  be  the  result  of  that  poison  which  lurked  in  Peer's  nature, 
before  Peter  himself  imarinea  anything  of  it ;  he  discerned  Peter's 
apostatizing  heart,  when  reter  resolved  the  contrary:  our  Saviour's 
prediction  was  accomplished,  and  Peter's  valiant  resolution  lan- 
guished into  cowardice.  Shall  we  then  conclude  our  blessed  Saviour 
a  creature,  who  perfectly  and  only  knew  the  Father,  who  knew  all 
creatures ;  who  had  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  who 
knew  the  inward  motions  of  men's  hearts  by  his  own  virtue,  and 
had,  not  only  a  present  knowledge,  but  a  prescience  of  them  ? 

Insii-vcL  2.  The  second  instruction  from  this  position,  That  God 
hath  an  infinite  knowledge  and  understanding.  Then  there  is  a 
providence  exercised  by  God  in  the  world,  and  that  about  every- 
thing. As  providence  mfers  omniscience  as  the  guide  of  it,  so  om- 
niscience infers  providence  as  the  end  of  it.  What  exercise  would 
there  be  of  this  attribute,  but  in  the  government  of  the  world  ?  To 
this,  this  infinite  perfection  refers  (Jer.  xvii.  10),  "  I  the  Lord  search 
the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  to  give  every  man  according  to  his  ways, 
and  according  to  the  fruit  of  liis  doings."  He  searches  the  heart  to 
reward,  he  rewards  every  man  according  to  the  rewardablene^  of 
his  actions ;  his  government,  therefore,  extends  to  every  man  in  the 
world ;  there  is  no  heart  but  he  searches,  therefore  no  heart  but  he 
governs ;  to  what  purpose,  else,  would  be  this  knowledge  of  all  his 
creatures  ?  for  a  mere  contemplation  of  them  ?  No.  What  pleasure 
can  that  be  to  God,  who  knows  himself,  who  is  infinitely  more  ex- 
cellent than  all  his  creatures  ?  Doth  he  know  them  to  neglect  all 
care  of  them  ?  this  must  be  either  out  of  sloth ;  but  how  incompat- 
ible is  laziness  to  a  pure  and  infinite  activity!  or  out  of  majesty ;  out 
it  is  no  less  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty  to  conduct  them,  than  it  was 
for  the  glory  of  his  power  to  erect  them  into  being.  He  that  counts 
nothing  unworthy  of  his  arms  to  make,  nothing  imworthy  of  his 
understanding  to  know,  why  should  he  count  anything  unworthy 
of  his  wisdom  to  govern  ?  K  he  knows  them  to  neglect  them,  it 
must  be  because  he  hath  no  will  to  it,  or  no  goodness  for  it ;  either 
of  these  would  be  a  stain  upon  God ;  to  want  goodness  is  to  be  evil, 
and  to  want  will  is  to  be  negligent  and  scornful,  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  an  infinite,  active  goodness.  Doth  a  father  neglect  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  the  family  which  he  knows?  or  a  physician, 
the  cure  of  that  disease  he  understands?  God  is  omniscient,  he 
therefore  sees  all  things ;  he  is  good,  he  doth  not  therefore  neglect 
anything,  but  conducts  it  to  the  end  he  appointed  it.  There  is 
nothing  so  little  that  can  escape  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  nothing 
so  little  but  falls  under  his  providence;  nothing  so  sublime  as  to  be 
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above  his  understanding,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  without  the 
compass  of  his  conduct ;  nothing  can  escape  his  eye,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  escape  his  care ;  nothing  is  known  to  him  in  vain,  as 
nothing  was  made  by  him  in  vain ;  there  must  be  acknowledged, 
therefore,  some  end  of  this  knowledge  of  all  his  creatures. 

Instruct  3.  Hence,  then,  will  follow  the  certainty  of  a  day  of 
jud^ent.  To  what  purpose  can  we  imagine  this  attribute  of  om- 
niscience, so  often  declared  and  urged  in  Scripture  to  our  considera- 
tion, but  in  order  to  a  government  of  our  practice,  and  a  future 
trial?  Evfery  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  nath  sent  out  brighter 
rays  in  the  world  than  this  of  his  infinite  knowledge.  His  power 
hath  been  seen  in  the  being  of  the  world,  and  his  wisdom  m  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  creatures ;  his  grace  and  mercy  hath  been 

ElentifuUy  poured  out  in  his  mission  of  a  Eedeemer,  and  his  justice 
ath  been  elevated  by  the  dying  groans  of  the  Son  of  God  upon 
the  cross.  But  hath  his  omniscience  yet  met  with  a  glory  propor- 
tionable to  that  of  his  other  perfections  ?  All  the  attributes  of  God 
that  have  appeared  in  some  beautiful  glimmerings  in  the  world,  wait 
for  a  more  full  manifestation  in  glory,  as  the  creatures  do  for  the 
"  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God"  (Kom.  viii.  19) ;  but  especially 
this,  since  it  hath  been  less  evidenced  than  others,  and  as  much,  or 
more,  abused  than  any ;  it  expects,  therefore,  a  public  righting  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  There  have  been,  indeed,  some  few  sparks 
of  this  perfection  sensibly  struck  out  now  and  then  in  the  world  in 
some  horrors  of  conscience,  which  have  made  men  become  their  own 
accusers  of  unknown  crimes,  in  bringing  out  hidden  wickedness  to 
a  public  view  by  various  providences.  This  hath  also  been  the  de- 
sign of  sprinklings  of  judgments  upon  several  generations,  as  (Ps. 
xc.  8),  "  We  are  consumed  by  thy  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  we  are 
troubled ;  thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  and  our  secret 
sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance."  The  word  "::2'i5::  signifies 
youth,  as  well  as  secret,  i,  e.,  sins  committed  long  ago,  and  that  with 
secrecy.  By  this  he  hath  manifested  that  secret  sins  are  not  hid 
from  his  eye.  Though  inward  terrors  and  outward  judgments  have 
been  let  loose  to  worry  men  into  a  belief  of  this,  yet  the  corruptions 
of  men  would  still  keep  a  contrary  notion  in  then*  uiindi?,  that  "  God 
hath  forgotten,  that  he  hides  his  face"  from  transgression,  and  will 
not  regard  their  impiety"  (Ps.  x.  11).  There  must,  therefore,  be  a 
time  of  trial  for  the  public  demonstration  of  tins  excellency,  that  it 
may  receive  its  due  lionor,  by  a  full  testimony  that  no  secrecy  can 
be  a  shelter  from  it.  As  his  justice,  which  consists  in  giving  ever}' 
one  his  due,  could  not  be  glorified,  unless  men  were  called  to  an 
account  for  tlieir  actions,  so  neither  would  his  omniscience  appear  in 
its  illustrious  colors,  without  such  a  manfestation  of  the  secret  mo- 
tions of  men's  hearts,  and  of  villanies  done  under  lock  and  key» 
when  none  were  conscious  to  tliem,\  but  the  committers  of  theni. 
Now  the  last  judgment  is  the  time  appointed  for  the  *^  opening  of  the 
books''  (Dan.  vii.  10).  The  book  of  Gods  records,  and  conscience 
the  counterpart,  were  never  fully  opened  and  read  before,  only  now 
and  then  some  pages  turned  to,  in  particular  judgments ;  and  out 
of  those  "books  shall  men  be  judged  according  to  their  works" 
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(Bev.  XX.  12).  Then  shall  the  defaced  sins  be  brought,  with  all 
their  circumstances,  to  every  man's  memory ;  the  counsels  of  men's 
hearts  fled  far  from  their  present  remembrance,  all  the  habitual 
knowledge  they  had  of  their  own  actions,  shall,  by  God's  knowledge 
of  them,  be  excited  to  an  actual  review ;  and  their  works  not  on^ 
made  manifest  to  themselves,  but  notorious  to  the  world :  all  the 
words,  thoughts,  deeds  of  men,  shall  be  brought  fo^fh  into  the  light 
of  their  own  minds  by  the  infinite  light  of  Ghod's  understanding  re- 
flecting on  them.  His  knowledge  renders  him  an  unerring  witneaa, 
as  well  as  his  justice  "a  swift  witness''  (Mai.  iii.  5);  a  swift  witneaa, 
because  he  shall,  without  any  circuit,  or  length  of  speech,  convince 
their  consciences,  by  an  inward  illumination  of  them,  to  take  notice 
of  the  blackness  and  deformity  of  their  hearts  and  works.  In  all 
judgments  God  is  somewhat  known  to  be  the  searcher  of  hearts ; 
the  time  of  judgment  is  the  time  of  his  remembrance  (Hos.  viii.  18): 
^'  Now  will  he  remember  tlieir  iniquity,  and  visit  their  sins ;"  but  the 
great  instant,  or  now,  of  the  full  glorifying  it,  is  the  grand  day  of 
account  This  attribute  must  have  a  time  for  its  full  discovery ;  and 
no  time  can  be  fit  for  it  but  a  time  of  a  general  reckoning.  Justice 
cannot  be  exercised  without  omniscience  ;  for  as  justice  is  a  giving 
to  every  one  his  due,  so  there  must  be  knowledge  to  discern  what  ia 
due  to  every  man ;  the  searching  the  heart  is  in  order  to  the  reward* 
ing  the  works. 

Instruct  4.  This  perfection  in  God  gives  us  ground  to  believe  a 
resurrection.  Who  can  think  this  too  hard  for  nis  power,  since  not 
the  least  atom  of  the  dust  of  our  bodies  can  escape  nis  knowledge? 
An  infinite  understanding  comprehends  every  mite  of  a  departed 
carcase ;  this  will  not  appear  impossible,  nor  irrational,  to  anv,  upoai 
a  serious  consideration,  of  this  excellency  in  God.  The  body  is 
perished,  the  matter  of  it  hath  been  since  clothed  \vith  different 
forms  and  figures;  part  of  it  hath  been  made  the  body  of  a  worm, 
part  of  it  returned  to  the  dust  that  hath  been  blown  away  by  the 
wind  ;  part  of  it  hath  been  concocted  in  the  bodies  of  canibals,  fish, 
i-avenous  beasts;  the  spirits  have  evaporated  into  air,  part  of  the 
blood  melted  into  water ;  what,  then,  is  the  matter  of  the  body  an- 
nihilated? is  that  wholly  perished?  no;  the  foundation  remaina, 
though  it  hath  put  on  a  variety  of  forms ;  the  body  of  Abel,  the 
first  man  that  died,  nor  the  body  of  Adam,  are  not,  to  this  day,  re- 
duced to  nothing;  indeed,  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  thoae 
bodies  liave  been  lost  by  various  changes  they  have  past  through 
since  their  dissolution ;  but  the  matter,  or  substance  of  them,  re* 
mains  entire,  and  is  not  capable  to  bo  destroyed  by  all  those  trans- 
forming alterations,  in  so  long  a  revolution  of  time.  The  body  of 
;i  man  in  his  infancy  and  his  old  age,  if  it  were  Methuselah's,  is  the 
same  in  the  foundation  in  those  multitude  of  years ;  though  the 
quantity  of  it  bo  altered,  the  quality  difFerent;  though  the  color 
and  other  things  be  changed  in  it,  the  matter  of  this  body  remains 
the  same  among  all  the  alterations  after  death.  And  can  it  be  so 
mixed  with  other  natures  and  creatures,  as  that  it  is  past  finding 
out  by  an  infinite  understanding?  Can  any  particle  of  this  matter 
escape  the  eye  of  Him  that  makes  and  teholds  all  those  various 
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alterations,  and  where  every  mite  of  the  substance  of  those  bodies 
is  particularly  lodged,  so  as  that  he  cannot  compact  it  together  ao:ain 
for  a  habitation  of  that  soul,  that  many  a  year  before  fled  from  it?»» 
Since  the  knowledge  of  God  is  infinite,  and  his  providence  exten- 
sive over  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  parts  of  the  world,  he 
must  needs  know  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  his  creatures  in 
their  beginning, 4)rogress,  and  dissolution;  all  the  forms  through 
which  the  homes  of  all  creatures  roll,  the  particular  instants  ot 
time,  and  the  particular  place  when  and  where  those  changes  are 
made,  they  are  all  present  with  him ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  revo- 
lution of  time  allotted  by  him  for  the  reunion  of  souls  and  deceased 
bodies  is  come,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but,  out  of  the  treasures  of  his 
knowledge,  he  can  call  forth  every  part  of  the  matter  of  the  bodies 
of  men,  from  the  first  to  the  last  man  that  expired,  and  strip  it  of 
all  those  forms  and  figures  which  it  shall  then  have,  to  compact  it 
to  be  a  lodging  for  that  soul  which  before  it  entertained ;  and  though 
the  bodies  of  men  have  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  earth, 
and  fish  in  the  sea,  and  been  lodged  in  the  stomachs  of  barbarous 
men-eaters,  the  matter  is  not  lost.  There  is  but  little  of  the  food 
we  take  that  is  turned  into  the  substance  of  our  own  bodies ;  that 
which  is  not  proper  for  nourishment,  which  is  the  greatest  part,  is 
separated,  and  concocted,  and  rejected;  whatsoever  objections  are 
made,  are  answered  by  this  attribute.  Nothing  hinders  a  God  of 
infinite  knowledge  from  discerning  every  particle  of  the  matter, 
wheresoever  it  is  disposed ;  and  since  he  hath  an  eye  to  discern,  and 
a  hand  to  recollect  and  unite,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  believing 
this  article  of  the  christian  faith  ?  he  that  questions  this  revealed 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  must  question  God^s  omnis- 
cience as  well  as  his  omnipotence  and  power. 

Instruct,  5.  What  semblance  of  reason  is  there  to  expect  a  justifi- 
cation in  the  sight  of  God  by  anything  in  ourselves  ?  Is  there  any 
action  done  by  any  of  us,  but  upon  a  scrutiny  we  may  find  flaws 
and  deficiency  in  it?  What  then  ?  shall  not  this  perfection  of  God 
discern  them  ?  the  motes  that  escape  our  eyes  cannot  escape  his  (1 
John  iii.  20) :  "  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knows  all  things ;" 
80  that  it  is  in  vain  for  any  man  to  flatter  himself  with  the  rectitude 
of  any  work,  or  enter  into  any  debate  with  him  who  can  bring  a 
thousand  articles  against  us,  out  of  his  own  infinite  records,  unknown 
to  us,  and  unanswerable  by  us.  K  conscience,  a  representative  or 
counterpart  of  God's  omniscience  in  our  own  bosoms,  find  nothing 
done  by  us,  but  in  a  copy  short  of  the  original,  and  beholds,  if  not 
blurs,  yet  imperfections  m  the  best  actions,  God  must  much  more 
discern  them ;  we  never  knew  a  copy  equally  exact  with  the  origi- 
nal. If  our  own  conscience  be  as  a  thousana  witnesses,  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  as  millions  of  witnesses  against  us ;  if  our  corruption 
be  so  great,  and  our  holiness  so  low,  in  our  own  eyes,  how  much 
greater  must  the  one,  and  how  much  meaner  must  the  other,  appear 
m  the  eyes  of  God  ?  God  hath  an  unerring  eye  to  see,  as  well  as  an 
unspotted  holiness  to  hate,  and  an  unbribable  justice  to  punish  ;  he 
wants  no  more  imderstanding  to  know  the  shortness  of  our  actions, 

"  Daille,  Serm.  16.  pp.  21-24. 
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tihan  he  doth  holiness  to  enact,  and  ^wer  to  execute,  hiB  laws ;  nay, 
suppose  we  could  recollect  many  actions,  wherein  there  were  no  spot 
visible  to  us,  the  consideration  of  this  attribute  should  scare  us  from 
resting  upon  any  or  all  of  them,  since  it  is  the  Lord  that,  by  a  pierc- 
ing eye,  sees  and  judges  according  to  the  heart,  and  not  accordmg  to 
appearance.  The  least  crookedness  of  a  stick,  not  sensible  to  an 
acute  eye,  yet  will  appear  when  laid  to  the  line ;  and  the  impurity 
of  a  counterfeit  metal  be  manifest  when  applied  to  the  touchstone ; 
so  will  the  best  action  of  any  mere  man  in  the  world,  when  it  comes 
to  be  measured  in  God's  knowledge  by  the  straight  line  of  his  law. 
Let  every  man,  therefore,  as  Paul,  though  he  should  know  nothing 
by  himself,  think  not  himself  therefore  justified ;  since  it  is  the  Loro, 
who  is  of  an  infinite  understanding,  that  judgeth  (1  Cor.  iv.  4). 
A  man  may  be  justified  in  his  own  sight,  "but  not  any  living  man 
can  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God"  (Ps.  cxliii.  2) ;  in  his  sight, 
whose  eye  pierceth  into  our  unknown  secrets  and  fi^ames :  it  was, 
therefore,  well  answered  of  a  good  man  upon  his  death  bed,  being 
asked  "  What  he  was  afraid  of?"  "  I  have  labored,"  saith  he,  "  with 
all  my  strength  to  observe  the  commands  of  God ;  but  since  I  am  a 
man,  I  am  ignorant  whether  my  works  are  acceptable  to  God,  since 
God  judges  in  one  manner,  and  I  in  another  manner."  Let  the  con- 
sideration therefore  of  this  attribute,  make  us  join  with  Job  in  his 
resolution  (Job  ix.  21) :  "  Though  we  were  perfect,  yet  would  we 
not  know  our  own  souls."  I  would  not  stand  up  to  plead  any  of 
my  virtues  before  God.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  after  another  right- 
eousness, wherein  the  exact  eye  of  the  Divine  omniscience,  we  are 
sure,  can  discern  no  stain  or  crookedness. 

Instruct  6.  What  honorable  and  adoring  thoughts  ought  we  to 
have  of  God  for  this  perfection !  Do  we  not  honor  a  man  that  is 
able  to  predict  ?  do  we  not  think  it  a  great  part  of  wisdom  ?  Have 
not  all  nations  regarded  such  a  faculty  as  a  character  and  a  mark  of 
di\nnity  ?  There  is  something  more  ravishing  in  the  knowledge  of 
future  things,  both  to  the  person  that  knows  them,  and  the  person 
that  hears  them,  than  there  is  in  any  other  kind  of  knowledge ; 
whence  the  greatest  prophets  have  been  accounted  in  the  greatest 
veneration,  and  men  have  thought  it  a  way  to  glory,  to  divine  and 
predict  Hence  it  was  that  the  devils  and  pagan  oracles  gained  so 
much  credit ;  upon  this  foundation  were  they  established,  and  the 
enemies  of  manldnd  owned  for  a  true  God ; — I  say,  from  the  predic- 
tion of  future  things,  though  their  oracles  were  often  ambiguous, 
many  times  false ;  yet  those  poor  heathens  framed  many  ingenious 
excuses  to  free  their  adored  gods  from  the  charge  of  falsity  and  im- 
posture :  and  shall  we  not  adore  the  true  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
God  blessed  for  ever,  for  this  incommunicable  property,  whereby  he 
flies  above  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  understandings  of  men  and 
cherubims  ?'  Consider  how  great  it  is  to  know  the  thouglits  and 
intentions,  and  works  of  one  man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  life ;  to  foreknow  all  these  before  the  being  of  this  man,  when 
he  was  lodged  afar  off  in  the  loins  of  his  ancestors,  yea,  of  Adam- 
how  much  greater  ia  it  to  foreknow  and  know  the  thoughts  and 
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works  of  three  or  four  men,  of  a  whole  village  or  neighborhood  I  It 
is  greater  still  to  know  the  imaginations  and  actions  of  such  a  multi- 
tuae  of  men  as  are  contained  m  London,  Paris,  or  Constantinople ; 
how  much  greater  stUl  to  know  the  intentions  and  practices,  the 
clandestine  contrivances  of  so  manv  millions  that  have,  do,  or  shall 
Bwarm  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  every  person  of  them  having 
millions  of  thoughts,  desires,  designs,  affections,  and  actions  I  Let 
this  attribute,  then,  make  the  blessed  God  honorable  in  our  eyes, 
and  adorable  in  all  our  affections ;  especially  since  it  is  an  excellen- 
cy which  hath  so  lately  discovered  itself,  in  bringing  to  light  the 
mdden  things  of  darkness,  in  opening,  and  in  part  confounding,  the 
wicked  devices  of  bloody  men.  Especially  let  us  adore  God  for  it, 
and  admire  it  in  God,  since  it  is  so  necessary  a  perfection,  that  with- 
out it  the  goodness  of  God  had  been  impotent,  and  could  not  have 
relieved  us ;  for  what  help  can  a  distressed  person  expect  from  a 
man  of  the  sweetest  disposition  and  the  strongest  arm,  if  the  eyes 
which  should  discover  the  danger,  and  direct  the  defence  and  rescue, 
were  closed  up  by  blindness  and  darkness  ?  Adore  God  for  this 
wonderful  perfection. 

Instruct,  7.  In  the  consideration  of  this  excellent  attribute,  what 
low  thoughts  should  we  have  of  our  own  knowledge,  and  how  hum- 
ble ought  we  to  be  before  God  I  There  is  nothing  man  is  more  apt 
to  be  proud  of  than  his  knowledge  ;  it  is  a  perfection  he  glories  in ; 
but  if  our  own  knowledge  of  the  little  outside  and  barks  of  things 
puffs  us  up,  the  consideration  of  the  infiniteness  of  God's  knowledge 
should  abate  the  tumor :  as  our  beings  are  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
infiniteness  of  his  essence,  so  our  knowledge  is  nothing  in  regard  of 
the  vasiness  of  his  imderstanding.  We  have  a  spark  of  being,  but 
nothing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  we  have  a  drop  of  knowledge,  but 
nothing  to  the  Divine  ocean.  What  a  vain  thing  is  it  for  a  shallow 
brook  to  boast  of  its  streams  before  a  sea,  whose  depths  are  unfathom- 
able I  As  it  is  a  vanity  to  brag  of  our  strength,  when  we  remember 
the  power  of  God,  ancf  of  our  prudence,  when  we  glance  upon  the 
wisdom  of  God,  so  it  is  no  less  a  vanity  to  boast  of  our  knowledge, 
when  we  think  of  the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  God.  How 
hard  is  it  for  us  to  know  anything  !y  Too  much  noise  deafens  us,  and 
too  much  light  dazzles  us ;  too  much  distance  alienates  the  object 
from  us,  and  too  much  nearness  bars  up  our  sight  from  beholding  it 
When  we  think  ourselves  to  be  near  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  as 
a  ship  to  the  haven,  a  puff  of  wind  blows  us  away,  and  the  c;bject 
which  we  desired  to  know  eternally  flies  from  us ;  we  bum  witli  a 
desire  of  knowledge,  and  yet  are  oppressed  with  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance ;  we  spend  our  days  more  in  dark  Egypt,  than  in  enlight- 
ened Goshen.  In  what  narrow  bounds  is  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
most  intelligent  pei-sons  included  I^  How  few  understand  the  exact 
harmony  of  their  own  bodies,  the  nature  of  the  life  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  other  animals!  Who  understands  the  nature  of  his  own 
faculties,  how  he  knows,  and  how  he  wills;  how  the  understanding 
proposeth,  and  how  the  will  embraccth ;  how  his  spiritual  soul  in 
united  to  his  material  body ;  what  the  nature  is  of  the  operation  of 
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our  spirits  ?  Nay,  who  understands  the  nature  of  his  own  body,  the 
offices  of  his  senses,  the  motion  of  his  members,  how  they  come  to 
obey  the  command  of  the  will,  and  a  thousand  other  things?  What 
a  vain,  weak,  and  ignorant  thing  is  man,  when  compared  with  God  I 
yet  there  is  not  a  greater  pride  to  be  foxmd  among  devils,  than  among 
Ignorant  men,  witli  a  little,  very  little,  flashy  knowledge.  Ignorant 
man  is  as  proud  as  if  he  knew  as  God.  As  the  consideration  of 
God's  omniscience  should  render  him  honorable  in  our  eyes,  so  it 
should  render  us  vile  in  our  own.  God,  because  of  his  knowledge, 
is  so  far  from  disdaining  his  creatures,  that  his  omniscience  is  a  min- 
ister to  his  goodness.  No  knowledge  that  we  are  possessed  of  should 
make  us  swell  with  too  high  a  conceit  of  ourselves,  and  a  disdain  of 
others.  We  have  infinitely  more  of  ignorance  than  knowledge. 
Let  us  therefore  remember,  in  all  our  thoughts  of  God,  that  he  is 
God,  and  we  are  men ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  humble,  as  becomes 
men,  and  ignorant  and  foolish  men,  to  be ;  as  weak  creatures  should 
he  low  before  an  Almighty  God,  and  impure  creatures  before  a  holy 
God,  false  creatures  before  a  faithful  God,  finite  creatures  before  an 
infinite  God,  so  should  ignorant  creatures  before  an  all-knowing  God. 
All  God's  attributes  teach  admiring  thoughts  of  God,  and  low 
thoughts  of  ourselves. 

Instruct  8.  It  may  inform  us  how  much  this  attribute  is  injured  in 
the  world.  The  first  error  after  Adam's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 
was  the  denial  of  this,  as  well  iis  the  omnipresence  of  God,  (Gen. 
iii.  10,^  "  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  hid  myself;''  as  if 
the  thickness  of  the  trees  could  screen  him  from  the  eye  of  his  Crea- 
tor. And  after  Cain's  murder,  this  is  the  first  perfection  he  afl&onts, 
(Gen.  iv.  9),  "Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother;"  saith  God.  How 
roundly  doth  he  answer,  "I  know  not !"  as  if  God  were  as  weak  as 
man,  to  be  put  off  with  a  lie.  Man  doth  as  naturally  hate  this  per- 
fection as  much  as  he  cannot  naturally  but  acknowledge  it;  he 
wishes  God  stripped  of  this  eminency,  that  he  might  be  incapable  to 
be  an  inspector  of  his  crimes,  and  a  searcher  of  the  closets  of  his 
heart.  In  wishing  him  deprived  of  this,  there  is  a  hatred  of  God 
himself;  for  it  is  a  loathing  an  essential  property  of  God,  with- 
out which  he  would  be  a  pitiful  Governor  of  the  world.  What  a 
kind  of  God  should  that  be,  of  a  sinner's  wishing,  that  had  wanted 
eyes  to  see  a  crime,  and  righteousness  to  punish  it  I  The  want  of 
the  consideration  of  this  attribute,  is  the  cause  of  all  sin  in  the  world 
(Hos.  vii.  2),  "  They  consider  not  in  their  hearts  that  I  remember 
all  their  wickedness ;"  they  speak  not  to  their  hearts,  or  make  any 
reflection  upon  the  infiiiitencss  of  my  knowledge ;  it  is  a  high  con- 
tempt of  God,  as  if  ho  were  an  idol,  a  senseless  stock  or  stone ;  in 
all  evil  practices  this  is  denied.  Wc  know  God  sees  all  things,  yet 
we  live  and  walk  as  if  he  knew  nothing.  We  call  him  omniscient, 
and  live  as  if  he  were  ignorant ;  we  say  he  is  all  eye,  yet  act  as  if 
he  were  wholly  blind. 

In  particular,  this  attribute  is  injured,  by  invading  the  peculiar 
rights  of  it,  by  presuming  on  it,  and  by  a  practical  denial  of  it. 
First,  By  invading  the  peculiar  rights  of  it.  1.  By  invocation  of 
creatures.    Praying  to  saints,  by  the  Eomanista^  is  a  disparagement 
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to  this  divine  excellency ;  he  that  knows  all  things,  is  only  fit  to 
have  the  petitions  of  men  presented  to  him ;  prayer  supposeth  an 
omniscient  Being,  as  the  object  of  it ;  no  other  being  but  God  ought 
to  have  that  honor  acknowledged  to  it ;  no  understanding  but  his  is 
infinite ;  no  other  presence  but  his  is  everywhere ;  to  implore  any 
deceased  creature  for  a  supply  of  our  wants,  is  to  own  m  them  a 
property  of  the  Deity,  and  make  them  deities  that  were  but  men ; 
and  increase  their  glory  by  a  diminution  of  God's  honor,  in  ascribing 
that  perfection  to  creatures  which  belongs  only  to  God.  Alas !  they 
are  so  far  from  understanding  the  desires  of  our  souls,  that  they  know 
not  the  words  of  our  lips :  it  is  against  reason  to  address  our  suppli- 
cations to  them  that  neither  understand  us  nor  discern  us  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  16),  "  Abraham  is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledges  us 
not."  The  Jews  never  called  upon  Abraham,  though  the  covenant 
was  made  with  him  for  the  whole  seed  ;  not  one  departed  saint  for 
the  whole  four  thousand  years,  between  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  coming  of  Christ,  was  ever  prayed  to  by  the  Israelites,  or 
ever  imagined  to  have  a  share  in  God's  omniscience :  so  that  to  pray 
to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  much  less  to  St.  Roch,  St,  Swithin,  St.  Martin, 
St.  Francis,  &c.  is  such  a  superstition,  that  hath  no  footing  in  the 
Scripture.  To  desire  the  prayers  of  the  living,  with  whom  we  have 
a  communion,  who  can  understand  and  grant  our  desires,  is  founded 
upon  a  mutual  charity  ;  but  to  implore  persons  that  are  absent,  at  a 
great  distance  fk)m  us,  with  whom  we  have  not,  nor  know  how  to 
nave,  any  commerce,  supposeth  them,  in  their  departure,  to  have  put 
off  humanity,  and  commenced  gods,  and  endued  with  some  part  of 
the  Divinity  to  understand  our  petitions ;  we  are,  indeed,  to  cherish 
their  memories,  consider  their  examples,  imitate  their  graces,  and  ob- 
serve their  doctrines;  we  are  to  follow  them  as  saints,  but  not  elevate 
them  as  gods,  in  ascribing  to  them  such  a  knowledge,  which  is  the 
only  necessary  right  of  their  and  our  common  Creator. *^  As  the  in- 
vocation of  saints  mingles  them  Avith  Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  so  it  sets  them  equal  with  God  in  the  throne  of  his  omniscience, 
as  if  they  had  as  much  credit  with  God  as  Christ,  by  way  of  media- 
tion, and  as  much  knowledge  of  men's  affairs  as  God  himself.  Om- 
niscience is  peculiar  to  God,  and  incommunicable  to  any  crea- 
ture ;  it  is  the  foimdation  of  all  religion,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
choicest  acts  of  it ;  viz.  prayer  and  invocation.  To  direct  our  vows 
and  petitions  to  any  one  else,  is  to  invade  the  peculiarity  of  this 

Eerfection  in  God,  and  to  rank  some  creatures  in  a  partnership  with 
im  in  it. 

2.  This  attribute  is  injured  by  curiosity  of  knowledge ;  especially 
of  future  things,  which  God  hath  not  discovered  in  natural  causes, 
or  supernatural  revelation.  It  is  a  common  error  of  men's  spirits  to 
aspire  to  know  what  God  would  have  hidden,  and  to  pry  into  Divine 
secrets ;  and  many  men  are  more  willing  to  remain  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  majr,  with  a  little  industry,  be  at- 
tained, than  be  divested  of  the  curiositv  of  inquiring  into  those 
things  which  are  above  their  reach ;  it  is  nence  that  some  have  laid 
aside  the  study  of  the  common  remedies  of  nature  to  find  out  the 
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philosopher's  stone,  which  scarce  any  ever  yet  attempted  but  sunk 
in  the  enterprise.^  From  this  inclination  to  know  the  most  abstruse 
and  difl&cult  things,  it  is  that  the  horrors  of  magic  and  vanities  of 
astrology  have  sprung,  whereby  men  have  thought  to  find,  in  a  com- 
merce with  devils  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stars,  the  events  of 
their  hves,  and  the  disposal  of  states  and  kingdoms.  Hence,  also, 
arose  those  multitudes  of  ways  of  divination,  invented  among  the 
heathen,  and  practised  too  commonly  in  these  ages  of  the  world. 
This  is  an  invasion  of  God's  prerogative,  to  whom  secret  things  be- 
long (Deut.  xxix.  29J;  "Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
but  revealed  things  oelong  to  us  and  our  children."  It  is  an  intol- 
erable boldness  to  attempt  to  fathom  those,  the  knowledge  whereof 
God  hath  reserved  to  himself,  and  to  search  that  which  God  will 
have  to  surpass  our  understandings,  whereby  we  more  truly  envy 
God  a  knowledge  superior  to  our  own,  than  we,  in  Adam,  imagined 
that  he  envied  us.  Ambition  is  the  greatest  cause  of  this ;  ambition 
to  be  accounted  some  great  thing  among  men,  by  reason  of  a  knowl- 
edge estranged  from  the  common  mass  of  manland,  but  more  espe- 
cially that  soaring  pride  to  be  equal  vnth.  God,  which  lurks  in  our 
natiu-e  ever  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents :  this  is  not  yet  laid 
aside  by  men,  though  it  was  the  first  thing  that  embroiled  the  world 
with  the  wrath  of  God.  Some  think  a  curiosity  of  knowledge  was 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  devils ;  I  am  sure  it  was  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  is  yet  the  crime  of  his  posterity ;  had  he  been  contented  to  know 
what  (jod  had  furnished  Irnn  with,  neither  he  nor  his  posterity  had 
smarted  under  the  venom  of  the  serpent's  breath.  All  curious  and 
bold  inquiries  into  things  not  revealed  are  an  attempt  upon  the 
throne  of  God,  and  are  Doth  sinful  and  pernicious,  like  to  glaring 
upon  the  sun,  where,  instead  of  a  greater  acuteness,  we  meet  with 
blindness,  and  too  dearly  buy  our  ignorance  in  attempting  a  super' 
fluous  knowledge.  As  God  s  knowledge  is  destined  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  so  should  ours  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  world, 
and  not  degenerate  into  vain  speculations. 

8.  This  attribute  is  injured  by  swearing  by  creatures.  To  swear 
by  the  name  of  God,  in  a  righteous  cause, '^  when  we  are  lawfully 
called  to  it  by  a  superior  power,  or  for  the  necessary  decision  of  some 
controversy,  for  the  ends  of  charity  and  justice,  is  an  act  of  religion, 
and  a  part  of  worship,  founded  upon,  and  directed  to,  the  honor  of 
this  attribute ;  by  it  we  acknowledge  the  glory  o£  his  infallible 
knowledge  of  all  things ;  but  to  swear  by  false  gods,  or  by  any  crea- 
ture, is  blasphemous ;  it  sets  the  creature  in  the  place  ot  God,  and 
invests  it  in  that  which  is  the  pecuhar  honor  of  the  Divinity ;  for 
when  any  swear  truly,  they  intend  the  invocation  of  an  iniallible 
Witness,  and  the  bringing  an  undoubted  testimony  for  what  they  do 
assert :  while,  any,  therefore,  swear  by  a  creature,  or  a  false  god, 
they  profess  that  that  creature,  or  that  which  they  esteem  to  be  a 
god,  IS  an  infallible  witness,  which  to  be  is  only  the  right  of  God ; 
they  attribute  to  the  creature  that  which  is  the  property  of  God 
alone,  to  know  the  heart,  and  to  be  a  witness  whether  they  speak 
true  or  no :  and  this  was  accounted,  by  all  nations,  the  true  deaign 
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of  an  oatli.  As  to  swear  falsely  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  all-knowledge 
of  God,  so  to  swear  by  any  creature  is  to  set  the  creature  upon  the 
throne  of  God,  in  ascribing  that  perfection  to  the  creature  which 
sovereignly  belongs  to  the  Creator ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
to  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  heart,  but  of  him  that  is  the  searcher 
of  hearts. 

4.  We  sin  against  this  attribute  by  censuring  the  hearts  of  others. 
An  open  crime,  indeed,  falls  under  our  cognizance,  and  therefore 
under  our  judgment ;  for  whatsoever  falls  under  the  authority  of 
man  to  be  punished,  falls  imder  the  judgment  of  man  to  be  censured, 
as  an  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  yet,  when  a  censure  is  built 
upon  the  evil  of  the  act  which  is  obvious  to  the  view,  if  we  take  a 
step  farther  to  judge  the  heart  and  state,  we  leave  the  revealed  rule 
of  the  law,  and  ambitiously  erect  a  tribunal  equal  ^vith  God's,  and 
usurp  a  judicial  power,  pertaining  only  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of 
the  world,  and  consequently  pretend  to  be  possessed  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  omniscience,  which  is  necessary  to  render  him  capable  of  the 
exercise  of  that  sovereign  authority :  for  it  is  in  respect  of  hLs  do- 
minion that  God  hath  the  supreme  right  to  judge ;  and  in  respect  of 
his  knowledge  that  he  hath  an  incommunicable  capacity  to  judge. 
In  an  action  that  is  doubtful,  the  good  or  evil  whereof  depends  only 
upon  God's  determination,  and  wherein  much  of  the  judgment  de- 
pends upon  the  discerning  the  intention  of  the  agent,  we  cannot 
judge  any  man  without  a  manifest  invasion  of  God's  peculiar  right : 
such  actions  are  to  be  tried  by  God's  knowledge,  not  by  our  surmises; 
God  only  is  the  master  in  such  cases,  to  whom  a  person  stands  or 
fells  (Rom.  xiv,  4).  'Till  the  true  principle  and  ends  of  an  action  be 
knowTi  by  the  confession  of  the  party  acting  it,  a  true  judgment  of 
it  is  not  in  our  power.  Principles  and  ends  lie  deep  and  hid  from 
us ;  and  it  is  intolerable  pride  to  pretend  to  have  a  joint  key  with 
God  to  open  that  cabinet  which  he  hath  reserved  to  himself.  Be- 
sides the  violation  of  the  rule  of  charity  in  misconstruing  actions 
which  may  be  great  and  generous  in  their  root  and  principle,  we  in- 
vade God  s  right,  as  if  our  ungrounded  imaginations  and  conjectures 
were  in  joint  conunission  with  this  sovereign  perfection;  and  thereby 
we  become  usurping  judges  of  evil  thoughts  (James  ii.  4).  It  is, 
therefore,  a  boldness  worthy  to  be  punished  by  the  judge,  to  assume 
to  ourselves  the  capacity  and  authority  of  him  who  is  the  only  Judge: 
for  as  the  execution  of  the  Divine  law,  for  the  inward  violation  of 
it,  belongs  only  to  God,  so  is  the  right  of  judging  a  prerogative  be- 
longing only  to  his  omniscience  ;  his  right  is,  therefore,  invaded,  if 
we  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  it.  This  humor  of  men  the  apostle 
checks,  when  he  saith  (1  Cor.  iv.  6),  "  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the 
Lord ;  therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come, 
who  will  manifest  the  counsels  of  all  hearts."  It  is  not  the  time  yet 
for  God  to  erect  the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  men's  hearts,  and  the 
principles  of  their  actions ;  he  hath  reserved  the  glorious  discovery 
of  this  attribute  for  another  season :  we  must  not,  therefore,  presume 
to  judge  of  the  counsels  of  men's  hearts  till  Gbd  hath  revealed  them 
by  opening  the  treasures  of  his  own  knowledge ;  much  less  are  we 
to  judge  any  man's  final  condition.  Manaaseh  mayBaciifice  to  deyila, 
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and  unconverted  Paul  tear  the  church  in  pieces ;  but  God  had  mercy 
on  them,  and  called  them.  The  actions  may  be  censured,  not  the 
state,  for  we  know  not  whom  God  may  call.  In  censuring  men,  we 
may  doubly  imitate  the  devil,  in  a  false  accusation  of  the  brethren, 
as  well  as  in  an  ambitious  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

Secondly,  This  perfection  is  injured  by  presuming  upon  it,  or 
making  an  ill  use  of  it.  As  in  the  neglect  oi  prayer  for  the  supply 
of  men's  wants,  because  God  knows  them  alreaay,  so  that  that  wnica 
is  an  encouragement  to  prayer,  they  make  the  reason  of  restraining 
it  before  God.  Prayer  is  not  to  administer  knowledge  to  God,  but 
to  acknowledge  this  admirable  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature.  If 
God  did  not  know,  there  were  indeed  no  use  of  prayer;  it  would  be 
83  vain  a  tiling  to  send  up  our  prayers  to  heaven,  as  to  implore  the 
sensclass  statue,  or  picture  of  a  prince,  for  a  protection.  We  pray 
because  God  knows :  for  though  he  knows  our  wants  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  vision,  yet  he  will  not  know  them  with  a  knowledge  of 
su})j)ly,  till  he  be  sought  unto  (Matt.  vi.  32,  33 ;  vii.  11.)  All  the 
excellencios  of  God  are  gi'ound  of  adoration ;  and  this  excellency 
is  the  ground  of  that  part  of  worship  we  call  prayer.  If  God  lie 
to  be  worshipped,  he  is  to  be  called  upon :  invocations  of  his  name 
in  our  necessities  is  a  chief  act  of  worship ;  whence  the  temple,  the 
place  of  solemn  worship,  was  not  called  the  house  of  sacrifice,  but 
the  house  of  prayer.  Prayer  was  not  appointed  for  God's  informa- 
tion, as  if  he  were  ignorant,  but  for  the  expression  of  our  desires ; 
not  to  furnish  him  with  a  knowledge  of  what  we  want,  but  to  mani- 
fest to  hi.n,  by  some  rational  sign  convenient  to  our  nature,  our 
sens^i  of  that  want,  which  he  knows  by  himsel£  So  that  prayer 
is  not  designed  to  acquaint  God  with  our  wants,  but  to  express  the 
desire  of  a  remedy  of  our  wants.  God  knows  our  wants,  out  hath 
not  made  promises  barely  to  our  wants,  but  to  our  asking,  that  his 
omniscience  in  hearing,  as  well  as  his  sufficiency  in  supplying,  may 
have  a  sensible  honor  in  our  acknowledgments  and  receipts.  It  is 
therefore  an  ill  use  of  this  excellency  of  God  to  neglect  prayer  to 
him  ai?  needless,  because  he  knows  already. 

Thirdly.  This  perfection  of  God  is  wronged  by  a  practical  denial 
of  it.  It  is  the  language  of  every  sin,  and  so  God  takes  it  when  he 
comes  to  reckon  with  men  for  their  impieties.  Upon  this  he  charges 
the  greatness  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel,  the  overflowing  of  blood  in 
the  land,  and  the  perverseness  of  the  city :  "  They  say,  the  Lord 
hath  forsaken  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  sees  not"  (Ezek.  ix.  9) :  they 
deny  his  eyes  to  see,  and  his  resolution  to  punish.  * 

1.  It  will  appear,  in  forbearing  sin  from  a  sense  of  man's  knowl- 
edge, not  01  God's.  Open  impieties  are  refrained  because  of  the 
eve  of  man,  but  secret  sins  are  not  checked  because  of  the  eye  of 
(jod.  Wickedness  is  committed  in  darkness,  that  is  restrained  in 
Uglit,  as  if  darkness  were  as  great  a  clog  to  God's  eyes  as  it  is  to 
ours ;  as  though  his  ^es  were  muffled  with  the  curtains  of  the 
night  (Job  xxii.  14.)  This,  it  is  likely,  was  at  the  root  of  Jonah's 
flight;  he  might  have  some  secret  thought  that  his  Master's  eye 
could  not  follow  him.  its  though  the  close  hatches  of  a  ship  coidd 
secure  him  from  the  Knowled^  of  God,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  a  ship 
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could  from  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  What  lies  most  upon  the 
conscience  when  it  is  graciousljr  woimded,  is  least  regarded  or  con- 
temned when  it  is  basely  iuclmed.  David's  heart  smote  him  not 
only  for  his  sin  in  the  gross,  but  as  particularly  cirumstantiated  by 
the  commission  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God  (Ps.  li.  4) :  "  Against  thee, 
thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight."  None 
knew  the  reason  of  Uriah's  death  but  myself  and  because  others 
knew  it  not,  I  neglected  any  regard  to  this  Divine  eye.  When 
Jacob's  sons  used  their  brother  Joseph  so  barbarously,  they  took 
care  to  hide  it  from  their  father,  but  cast  away  all  thoughts  of  God, 
from  whom  it  could  not  be  concealed.  Doth  not  the  presence  of  a 
child  bridle  a  man  from  the  act  of  a  longed-for  sin,  when  the  eye 
of  God  is  of  no  force  to  restrain  him,  as  if  God's  knowledge  were 
of  less  value  than  the  sight  of  a  little  boy  or  girl,  as  if  a  chfld  only 
could  see,  and  God  were  blind  ?  He  that  will  forbear  an  unworthy 
action  for  fear  of  an  informer,  will  not  forbear  it  for  God ;  as  u 
God's  omniscience  were  not  as  full  an  intelligencer  to  him,  as  man 
can  be  an  informer  to  a  magistrate.  As  we  acknowledge  the  power 
of  men  seeing  us  when  we  are  ashamed  to  commit  a  filthy  action 
in  their  view,  so  we  discover  the  power  of  God  seeing  us,  when  we 
regard  not  what  we  do  before  the  light  of  his  eyes.  Secret  sins  are 
more  against  God  than  open :  open  sins  are  against  the  law ;  secret 
sins  are  against  the  law,  and  this  prime  perfection  of  his  nature. 
The  majesty  of  God  is  not  only  violated,  but  the  omniscience  of 
God  disowned,  who  is  the  only  witness ;  we  must,  in  all  of  them, 
either  imagine  him  to  be  without  eyes  to  behold  us,  or  without  an 
arm  of  justice  to  punish  us.  And  often  it  is,  I  believe,  in  such 
cases,  that  if  any  thoughts  of  God's  knowledge  strike  upon  men, 
they  quickly  damp  them,  lest  they  should  begin  to  know  what  they 
fear,  and  fear  that  they  might  not  eat  their  pleasant  sinful  morsels. 

2.  It  appears  in  partial  confessions  of  sin  before  God.  As  by 
a  free,  full,  and  ing:enious  confession,  we  offer  a  due  glory  to  this 
attribute,  so  by  a  feigned  and  curtailed  confession,  we  deny  him  the 
honor  of  it :  K)r,  though  by  any  confession  we  in  part  own  him  to 
be  a  Sovereign  and  Judge,  yet  by  a  half  and  pared  acknowledg- 
ment, we  own  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  humane  and  ignorant  one, 
Achan's  full  confession  gave  God  the  glory  of  his  omniscience,  man- 
ifested in  the  discovery  of  his  secret  crime.  "  And  Joshua  said  unto 
Achan,  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
and  make  confession  unto  lum"  (Joshua  vii.  19.)  And  so  (Ps.  1.  2S): 
'*  Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  me,"  or  confession,  as  the  word  ai- 
nifieth,  in  which  sense  I  would  rather  take  it,  referring  to  this  attrib- 
ute, which  God  seems  to  tax  sinners  with  the  denial  of  fver.  21).  tel 
ling  them  that  he  would  open  the  records  of  their  sins  Defore  tnem. 
and  indict  them  particularly  for  every  one.  K,  therefore,  you  would 
glorify  this  attrioute,  which  shall  one  day  break  open  your  con- 
sciences, offer  to  me  a  sincere  confession.  When  DaVid  speaks  of 
the  happiness  of  a  pardoned  man,  he  adds,  *^  in  whose  spirit  there 
is  no  guile,"^  not  meaning  a  sincerity  in  general,  but  an  ingenuity 
in  confessing.    To  excuse,  or  extenuate  sin',  is  to  deny  God  the 

*  Pb.  xmi.  1,  2,  Oamero.  p.  80,  eoL  1. 
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knowledge  of  the  depths  of  our  deceitful  hearts :  when  we  will 
ininoe  it  rather  than  aggravate  it ;  lay  it  upon  the  inducements  of 
others,  when  it  wa^  the  free  act  of  our  own  wills,  study  shifts  to 
deceive  our  Judge ;  this  is  to  speak  lies  of  him,  as  the  expression 
is  (Hos,  vii.  13),  as  though  he  were  a  God  easy  to  be  cheated,  and 
knew  no  more  than  we  were  willing  to  declare.  What  did  Saul's 
transferring  his  sin  from  himself  to  the  people  (1  Sam.  xv.  15\  but 
charge  God  with  a  defect  in  this  attribute  ?  When  man  coula  not 
be  like  God,  in  his  knowledge,  he  would  fancy  a  God  like  to  him 
in  his  ignorance,  and  imagine  a  possibility  of  hiding  himself  fix>m 
his  knowledge.  And  all  men  tread,  more  or  less,  in  their  fethei's 
steps,  and  are  fruitful  to  devise  distinctions  to  disguise  errors  in 
doctrine,  and  excuses  to  palliate  errors  in  practice :  this  crime  Job 
removes  from  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  several  acts  of  his  sin- 
cerity (Job  xxxi  33) :  "  If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam, 
by  hiding  my  iniquitv  in  my  bosom :"  I  hid  not  any  of  my  sins  in 
my  own  conscience,  but  acKnowledged  God  a  witness  to  them,  and 
gave  him  the  glory  of  his  knowledge  by  a  free  confession.  I  did 
not  conceal  it  from  God  as  Adam  did,  or  as  men  ordinarily  do;  as 
if  God  could  understand  no  more  of  their  secret  crimes  than  they 
will  let  him,  and  had  no  more  sense  of  their  faults  than  they  woula 
fiimish  him  with.  As  the  first  rise  of  confession  is  the  owning  of 
this  attribute  (for  the  justice  of  God  would  not  scare  men,  nor  the 
holiness  of  God  awe  them,  without  a  sense  of  his  knowledge  of 
their  iniquities),  so  to  drop  out  some  fragments  of  confession,  dis- 
cover some  sins,  and  conceal  others,  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  exten- 
siveness  of  the  Divine  knowledge. 

3.  It  is  discovered  by  putting  God  off  with  an  outside  worship. 
Men  are  often  flatterers  of  God,  and  think  to  bend  him  by  formal 
glavering  devotions,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  hearts ;  as 
tnough  he  coulek  not  pierce  into  the  darkness  of  the  mind,  but  did 
as  little  know  us  as  one  man  knows  another.  There  are  such  things 
as  feigned  lips  (Ps.  xvii.  1),  a  contradiction  between  the  heart  and  the 
tongue,  a  clamor  in  the  voice,  and  scoffing  in  the  soul ;  a  crying  out 
to  God,  thou  art  my  Father,  the  guide  of  my  youth,  and  yet  speak- 
ing and  doing  evil  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  (Jer.  iii.  4,  5).  As  if 
Gtod  could  be  imposed  upon  by  fawning  pretences ;  and  like  old 
Isaac,  take  Jacob  for  Esau,  and  oe  cozened  by  the  smell  of  his  gar- 
ments :  as  if  he  could  not  discern  the  negro  neart  under  an  an^'s 
garb.  Thus  Ephraim,  the  ten  tribes,  apostatized  from  the  true  re- 
ligion, would  go  with  their  flocks  and  tneir  herds  to  seek  the  Lord 
(Hos.  V.  6),  would  sacrifice  multitudes  of  sheep  and  heifers,  which 
was  ihe  main  outside  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  only  with  their  flocks 
and  their  herds,  not  with  their  hearts,  with  those  inward  qualifica- 
tions of  deep  humiliation  and  repentance  for  sin ;  as  though  outside 
appearances  limited  God's  observation,  whereas  God  had  told  them 
before  (ver.  3),  that  he  **  knew  Ephraim,  and  Israel  was  not  hid  from 
him."  Thus  to  do  is  to  put  a  cheat  upon  God,  and  think  to  blind 
his  all-seeing  eye.  and  therefore  it  is  called  deceit  (Ps.  Ixxviii  86). 
They  did  flatter  him  with  their  mouths.  The  word  nn&  signifies  tio 
deoeive,  as  well  as  to  flatter ;  not  iAiai  tiiey,  or  any  else,  can  deceive 
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God,  but  it  implies  an  endeavor  to  deceive  him,  by  a  few  dissemb- 
lins  words  and  gestures,  or  an  imagination  tbat  God  was  satisfied 
witn  bare  professions,  and  would  not  concern  Jiimself  in  a  further 
inquisition.  This  is  an  unworthy  conceit  of  God,  to  fancy  that  we 
can  satisfy  for  inward  sins,  and  avert  approaching  judgments,  by 
external  offerings,  by  a  loud  voice  with  a  false  heart,  as  if  God  Aike 
children)  would  be  pleased  with  the  glittering  of  an  empty  shell,  or 
the  rattling  of  stones,  the  chinkling  of  money,  a  mere  voice  and 
crying,  without  inward  frames  and  intentions  of  service. 

4.  In  cherishing  multitudes  of  evil  thoughts.    No  man  but  would 
blush  for  shame,  if  the  base,  impure,  slovenly  thoughts,  either  in  or 
out  of  duties  of  worship,  were  visible  to  the  understanding  of  man ; 
how  diligent  would  he  oe  to  curb  his  luxuriant  and  unworthy  fancies, 
as  well  as  bite  in  his  words  1  but  when  we  give  the  reins  to  the  mo- 
tions of  our  hearts,  and  suffer  them  to  run  at  random  without  a  curb, 
it  is  an  evidence  we  are  not  concerned  for  their  fialling  under  the 
notice  of  the  eye  of  God ;  and  it  argues  a  very  weak  belief  of  this 
perfection,  or  scarce  any  belief  at  all.     Who  con  think  any  man's 
neart,  possessed  with  a  sense  of  this  infinite  excellency,  that  suffers 
his  mind,  in  his  meditations  on  God,  to  wander  into  every  sty,  and 
be  picking  up  stones  upon  a  dunghill  ?     What  doth  it  intimate,  but 
that  those  thoughts  are  as  invisible,  or  unaudible  to  God,  as  they  are 
to  men  without  the  garments  of  words  ?e     When  a  man  thinlcs  of 
obscene  things,  his  own  natural  notions,  if  revived,  would  tell  him 
that  God  discerns  what  he  thinks,  that  the  depths  of  his  heart  are 
open  to  him :  and  the  voice  of  those  notions  are — deface  those  vain 
imaginations  out  of  your  minds.     But  what  is  done?     Men  cast 
away  rational  light,  muster  up  conceits  that  God  sees  them  not, 
knows  them  not,  and  so  sink  into  the  puddle  of  their  sordid  imagin- 
ations, as  though  they  remained  in  darkness  to  God.     I  might  fur- 
ther instance.    In  omissions  of  prayer^  which  arise  sometimes  from  a 
flat  atheism :  who  will  call  upon  a  God,  that  believes  no  such  Being  ? 
or  from  partial  atheism,  either  a  denial  of  God's  sufBciency  to  help, 
or  of  his  omniscience  to  know,  as  if  God  were  like  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  framed  without  ears.    In  the  hypocritical  pretences  of 
nien,  to  exempt  them  from  Hie  service  Ood  calls  them  to.     When  men 
pretend  one  thing  and  intend  another :  this  lurks  in  the  veins  some- 
times of  the  best  men ;  sometimes  it  ariseth  from  the  fear  of  man ; 
when  men  are  more  afraid  of  the  power  of  man,  than  of  dissembling 
with  the  Almighty,  it  will  pretend  a  virtue  to  cover  a  secret  wile, 
and  choose  the  tongue  of  the  crafty  as  the  expression  in  Job  (ch. 
XV.  5).    The  case  is  plain  in  Moses,  who,  when  ordered  to  undertake 
an  eminent  service,  pretends  a  want  of  eloquence,  and  an  imgrate- 
ftd  "  slowness  of  sj)eech"  (Exod.  iv.  10).    This  generous  soul,  tiiat 
before  was  not  afraid  to  discover  himself  in  the  midst  of  Egypt  for 
his  countrymen,  answers  sneakingly  to  Gxxl,  and  would  veil  his 
carnal  fear  with  a  pretence  of  insufficiency  and  humility ;    "  Who 
am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh  (Exod.  iii.  11)  ?    He  could  not 
well  allege  an  inability  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  since  he  had  had  an  edu- 
cation in  tiie  Egjrptian  learning,  which  rendered  him  capable  to  ap- 
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pear  at  court  God  at  last  uncafieth  him,  and  shews  it  all  to  be  a 
oissimulation,  and  whatsoever  was  the  pretence,  fear  lay  at  the  hotr 
torn.  He  was  afraid  of  his  life  upon  his  appearance  before  Pharaoh, 
from  whose  face  he  had  fled  upon  the  slaymg  the  Egyptians;  which 
God  intimates  to  him  (Exod.  iv.  19),  "Go,  and  return  into  Egypt, 
for  all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life."  What  doth  this 
carriage  speak,  but  as  if  God's  eye  were  not  upon  our  inward  parts, 
as  though  we  could  lock  him  out  of  our  hearts,  that  cannot  be  shut 
out  from  any  creek  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  angels  ? 

Use  IL  is  of  comfort.  It  is  a  ground  of  great  comfort  tmder  the 
present  dispensation  wherein  we  arc ;  we  have  heard  the  doctrinal 
part,  and  Uod  hath  given  us  the  experimental  part  of  it  in  his  spe- 
cial providence  this  day,  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.^  And,  bless- 
ed be  God,  that  he  hatn  given  us  a  ground  of  comfort,  without  going 
out  of  our  ordinary  course  to  fetch  it,  whereby  it  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly of  God's  ordering  for  ua 

1.  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  the  clandestine  contrivances  of  men  against 
the  church.  His  eyes  pierce  as  fkr  as  the  depths  of  hell.  Not  one 
of  his  church's  adversaries  lies  in  a  mist ;  all  are  as  plain  as  the  stars 
which  he  numbers:  "  Mine  adversaries  are  all  before  thee"  (Ps.  Ixix. 
19),  more  exactly  known  to  thee  than  I  can  recount  them.  It  is  a 
prophecy  of  Christ,  wherein  Christ  is  brought  in  speaking  to  God 
of  nis  own  and  the  churcli's  enemies:  he  comforts  himself  with  this, 
that  God  hath  his  eye  upon  every  particular  person  among  his  ad- 
versaries :  he  knows  where  they  repose  themselves,  when  they  go 
otit  to  consult,  and  when  they  come  in  with  their  resolves.  He  dis- 
cerns all  the  rage  that  spirits  their  hearts,  in  what  corner  it  lurks, 
how  it  acts;  all  the  disorders,  motions  of  it,  and  every  object  of  that 
rage ;  he  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  closest  and  subtlest  person. 
Thus  God  speaks  concerning  Sennacherib  and  his  host  against  Jeru- 
salem (Isa.  xxxvii.  28,  29).  After  he  had  spoke  of  the  forming  of 
his  church,  and  the  weakness  of  it,  he  adds,  "  But  I  know  thy 
abode,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  coming  in,  and  thy  rage  against 
me.  Because  thy  rage  a^inst  me,  and  thy  tumult,  is  come  up  into 
mine  ears,  therefore  will  I  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my 
bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back,"  &c.  He  knows  all  the 
methods  of  the  counsels,  the  stages  they  had  laid,  the  manner  of  the 
execution  of  their  designs,  all  the  ways  whither  they  turned  them- 
selves, and  would  use  fliem  no  better  than  men  do  devouring  fish 
and  untamed  beasts,  with  a  hook  in  the  nose,  and  a  bridle  in  the 
month.  Those  statesmen  (in  Isa.  xxix.  15)  thought  their  contriv- 
ances too  deep  for  God  to  fathom,  and  too  close  for  God  to  frus- 
trate ;  "they  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsels  from  the  Lord ;  surely 
your  turning  of  things  upside  down  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  pot- 
ter's clay,"  of  no  more  force  and  understanding  than  a  potter's  ves- 
ael,  which  understands  not  its  own  form  wrought  by  tnc  artificer, 
nor  the  use  it  is  put  to  by  the  buyer  and  possessor ;  or  shall  be  es- 
teemed as  a  potter's  vessel,  that  can  be  as  easily  flung  back  into  the 
maas  from  whence  it  was  taken,  as  preserved  in  the  figure  it  is  now 
ei^ued  with.    No  secret  designer  is  shrouded  firom  God's  sight^  or 

'  No¥.  1678,  when  the  Popiah  Plot  mm  dieooyered: 
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can  be  sheltered  from  God's  ann ;  he  Tinderstands  the  venom  of 
their  hearts  better  than  we  can  feel  it,  and  discovers  their  inward 
fury  more  plainly  than  we  can  see  the  sting  or  teeth  of  a  viper  when 
they  are  opened  for  mischief;  and  to  what  purpose  doth  God  know 
and  see  them,  but  in  order  to  deliver  his  people  from  them  in  his 
own  due  time  ?  "  I  know  their  sorrow,  ana  am  come  down  to  deliver 
them  (Exod.  iii  7,  8).  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  continually  be- 
fore him ;  he  knows,  therefore,  all  that  would  undermine  and  de- 
molish them ;  none  can  hurt  Zion  by  any  ignorance  or  inadverteucy 
in  God.  It  is  observable,  that  our  Saviour,  assuming  to  himself  a 
different  title  in  every  epistle  to  the  seven  churches,  doth  partic- 
ularly ascribe  to  himseli  this  of  knowledge  and  wrath  in  tnat  to 
Thyatira,  an  emblem  or  description  of  the  Romish  state  (Rev.  ii. 
18) :  "  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Thyatira  write,  These 
things,  saith  the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  his  eyes  like  a  flame  of  fire, 
and  his  feet  like  fine  brass."  His  eyes,  like  a  flame  of  fire,  are  of  a 
piercing  nature,  insinuating  themselves  into  all  the  pores  and  parts 
of  the  body  they  encounter  with,  and  his  feet  like  brass,  to  crush 
them  with,  is  explained  (ver.  23),  "  I  will  kill  her  children  with 
death,  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  searches 
the  reins  and  the  heart,  and  I  will  give  to  every  one  of  you  accord- 
ing to  your  works."  He  knows  every  design  of  the  Romish  party, 
designed  by  that  church  of  Thyatira.^  Jezebel,  there,  simiifies  a 
whorish  church ;  such  a  church  as  shall  act  as  Jezebel,  Ahab's  wife, 
who  was  not  only  a  worshipper  of  idols,  but  propagated  idolatry  in 
Isr^l,  slew  the  prophets,  persecuted  Elijah,  murdered  Naboth,  the 
name  whereof  signines  prophecy,  seized  upon  his  possession.  And 
if  it  be  said  that^ver.  19)tnis  church  was  commendedfor  her  works, 
fidth,  patience,  it  is  true  Rome  did  at  first  strongly  profess  Chris- 
tianity, and  maintained  the  interest  of  it,  but  afterwaros  fell  into  the 
practice  of  Jezebel,  and  committed  spiritual  adultery :  and  is  she  to 
be  owned  for  a  wife,  that  now  plays  the  harlot,  because  she  was 
honest  and  modest  at  her  first  marriage  ?  And  though  she  shall  be 
destroyed,  yet  not  speedily  (ver.  22);  "I  will  cast  her  into  abed," 
seems  to  intimate  the  destruction  of  Jezebel,  not  to  be  at  once  and 
speedily,  but  in  a  lingering  way,  and  by  degrees,  as  sickness  con- 
sumes a  body.** 

2.  This  perfection  of  Qod  fits  him  to  be  a  special  object  of  trust 
If  he  were  forgetful,  what  comfort  could  we  nave  in  any  promise? 
How  could  we  depend  upon  him,  if  he  were  ignorant  of  our  state? 
His  compassion  to  pity  us,  his  readiness  to  reEeve  us,  his  power  to 
protect  and  assist  us,  would  be  insignifik^ant,  without  his  omniscience 
to  inform  his  goodness,  and  direct  the  arm  of  his  power.  This  per- 
fection is,  as  it  were,  God's  office  of  intelligence :  as  you  go  to  your 
memorandum-book  to  know  what  you  are  to  do,  so  doth  Qod  to  his 
omniscience ;  this  perfection  is  God's  eye,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
necessities  of  his  church,  and  directs  ail  his  other  attributes  in  their 
exercise  for  and  about  his  people.    You  may  depend  upon  his  mercy 

9  For  the  evidenoe  of  it  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  More'e  Expoestioii  of  the  Seyen  CSiurehei, 
worUiy  everr  learned  and  underatandiog  nuui*t  reading,  and  of  erery  sober  Bomaniat^ 
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that  hath  promised,  and  upon  his  truth  to  perform ;  upou  his  suffi- 
cjency  to  supply  you,  and  ma  goodness  to  relieye  jon,  and  his  right- 
eousness to  reward  you;  because  he  hath  an  infinite  understanmng 
to  know  you  and  your  wants,  you  and  your  services.  And  without 
this  knowledge  of  his,  no  comfort  could  be  drawn  from  any  other 
perfection ;  none  of  them  could  be  a  sure  nail  to  hang  our  hopes  and 
confidence  upon.  This  is  that  the  church  alway  celebrated  (Ps.  cv. 
7):  "  He  hath  remembered  his  covenant  forever,  and  the  word  which 
he  hath  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations ;"  and  (ver.  42),  "  He 
remembered  his  holy  promise;"  "And  he  remembered  for  them  his 
covenant'*  (Ps.  cvi.  45).  He  remembers  and  imderstands  his  cove-' 
nant,  therefore  his  promise  to  perform  it,  and  therefore  our  wants  to 
supply  them. 

3.  And  the  rather,  because  God  knows  the  persons  of  all  his  own. 
He  hath  in  his  infinite  understanding,  the  exact  number  of  all  the  in- 
dividual persons  that  belong  to  him  (2  Tim.  ii.  19) :  "  The  Lord  knows 
them  that  are  his."  He  knows  all  things,  because  he  hath  created  them ; 
and  he  knows  his  people  because  he  hath  not  only  made  them,  but  also 
chose  them ;  he  coula  no  more  choose  he  knew  not  what,  than  he  could 
create  he  knew  not  what ;  and  he  knows  them  under  a  double  title ;  of 
creation  as  creatures,  in  the  common  mass  of  creation ;  as  new  creatures 
by  a  particular  act  of  separation.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them  in 
time,  whom  he  foreknew  from  eternity ;  his  knowledge  in  time  is 
the  same  he  had  from  eternity  ;  he  foreknew  them  that  he  intended  to 
give  the  grace  of  faith  unto ;  and  he  knows  them  after  they  believe, 
because  he  knows  his  own  act,  in  bestowing  grace  upon  them,  and 
his  own  mark  and  seal  wherewith  he  hath  stamped  them.  No  doubt 
but  he  that  "  calls  the  stars  of  heaven  by  their  names"  (Ps.  clxvii, 
4),  knows  the  number  of  those  living  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  firma- 
ment of  his  church.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  persons,  when 
he  numbers  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  and  hath  registered  their  names 
in  the  book  of  life.  As  he  only  had  an  infinite  mercy  to  make  the 
choice,  so  he  only  hath  an  infinite  understanding  to  comprehend 
their  persons.  We  only  know  the  elect  of  God  by  a  moral  assurance 
in  the  judgment  of  charity,  when  the  conversation  of  men  is  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Goa.  We  have  not  an  infallible  knowledge 
of  them,  we  may  be  often  mistaken ;  Judas,  a  devil,  may  be  judged 
by  man  for  a  saint,  till  he  be  stripped  of  his  disguise.  God  only 
hath  an  infallible  knowledge  of  them,  he  knows  his  own  records,  and 
the  counterparts  in  the  hearts  of  his  people ;  none  can  counterfeit 
his  seal,  nor  can  any  rase  it  out.  When  the  church  is  either  scat- 
tered hke  dust  by  persecution,  or  overgrown  with  superstition  and 
idolatry,  that  there  is  scarce  any  grain  of  true  religion  appearing,  as 
in  the  time  of  Elijah,  who  complained  that  he  was  left  alone,  as  if 
the  church  had  been  rooted  out  of  that  corner  of  the  world  (1  Kings 
rix.  14,  18);  yet  God  knew  that  he  had  a  number  fed  in  a  cave,  and 
had  reserved  seven  thousand  men  that  had  preserved  the  purity  of 
his  worship,  and  not  bowed  their  knee  to  Baal.*  Christ  Knew  his 
sheep,  as  well  as  he  is  known  of  them ;  yea,  better  than  they  can 
know  him  (John  x.  14).    History  acquaints  us,  that  Cyrus  had  so 

^  Turretin'B  Sermous,  p.  862. 
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vast  a  memory,  that  he  knew  the  name  of  every  partdcnlar  soldier 
in  his  army,  which  consisted  of  divers  nations;  shall  it  be  too  hard 
for  an  innnite  understanding  to  know  every  one  of  that  host  that 
march  under  his  banners?  may  he  not  as  well  know  them,  as  know 
the  number,  qualities,  influences,  of  those  stars  which  lie  concealed 
from  our  eye,  as  well  as  those  that  are  visible  to  our  sense  ?  Yes, 
he  knows  them,  as  a  general  to  employ  them,  as  a  shepherd  to  pre- 
serve them ;  he  knows  them  in  the  world  to  guard  them,  and  he 
knows  them  when  they  are  out  of  the  world  to  gather  them,  and  cull 
out  their  bodies,  though  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  the  putrified  carcases 
'of  the  wicked.  As  he  knew  them  from  all  eternity  to  elect  them, 
so  he  knows  them  in  time  to  clothe  their  persons  with  righteousness, 
to  protect  their  persons  in  calamity,  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
ana  at  last  to  raise  and  reward  them  according  to  his  promise. 

4.  We  may  take  comfort  from  hence,  that  our  sincerity  cannot  be 
unknown  to  an  infinite  underatanding.  Not  a  way  of  the  righteous 
is  concealed  from  him,  and,  therefore,  "  they  shall  stand  in  judgment 
before  him"  (Ps.  i.  6):  "The  Lord  knows  the  way  of  the  righteous;" 
he  knows  them  to  observe  them,  and  he  knows  them  to  reward 
them.  How  comfortable  is  it  to  appeal  to  this  attribute  of  God  for 
our  integrity,  with  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  3M  "Remember,  Lord, 
how  I  have  walked  before  thee  in  truth,  ana  with  a  perfect  heart 
Christ  himself  is  brought  in  in  this  prophetical  psalm,  drawing  out 
the  comfort  of  this  attribute  (Ps.  xl.  9) :  "I  have  not  restrained  my 
lips,  0  Lord,  thou  knowest ;  meaning  his  faithftilness  in  declaring 
the  righteousness  of  God.  Job  follows  the  same  steps,  "Also  now 
behola,  my  record  is  in  heaven,  and  my  witness  is  on  nigh"  (Job  xvi. 
19) ;  my  innocence  hath  the  testimony  of  men,  but  my  greatest  sup- 
port is  m  the  records  of  God.  Also  now,  or,  besides  the  testimony 
of  my  own  heart,  I  have  another  witness  in  heaven,  that  knows  the 
heart,  and  can  only  judge  of  the  principles  of  my  actions,  and  clear 
me  from  the  scorns  of  my  friends  and  the  accusations  of  men,  with 
a  justification  of  my  innocence ;  he  repeats  it  twice,  to  take  the 
greater  comfort  in  it.  God  knows  that  we  do  that  in  the  simplicity 
of  our  hearts,  which  may  be  judged  by  men  to  b^  done  for  unworthy 
and  sordid  ends :  he  knows  not  only  the  outward  action,  but  the 
inward  affection,  and  praises  that  which  men  often  dispraise,  and 
writes  down  that  with  an  Euael  "Well  done,  good  and  mithfrd  ser- 
vant," which  men  daub  with  their  severest  censures  (Bom.  ii  29). 
How  refreshing  is  it  to  consider,  that  God  never  mistakes  the  appear- 
ance for  reality,  nor  is  led  by  the  judgment  of  man!  He  sits  in 
heaven,  and  laughs  at  their  follies  and  censures.  If  God  had  no 
sounder  and  no  more  piercing  a  judgment  than  man,  woe  be  to  the 
sincerest  souls  that  are  often  judged  hvpocrites  by  some.  What  a 
happiness  is  it  for  integrity  to  have  a  judge  of  infinite  understanding, 
who  will  one  dav  wipe  off  the  dirt  of  worldly  reproaches  I  Again, 
God  knows  the  least  dram  of  grace  and  righteousness  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  though  but  as  a  smoking  flax,  or  the  least  bruise  of  a 
saving  conviction  (Matt.  xii.  20),  and  knows  it  so  as  to  cherish  it ; 
he  knows  that  work  he  hath  begun,  and  never  hath  his  eye  off  from 
it  to  abandon  it 
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5.  The  consideratdon  of  this  excellent  perfection  in  Qt>d  may  com- 
fort us  in  our  secret  prayers,  sighs,  and  works.  If  God  were  not  of 
infinite  understanding  to  pierce  into  the  heart,  what  comfort  hath  a 
poor  creature  that  hath  a  scantiness  of  expressions  but  a  heart  in  a 
flame?  If  God  did  not  understand  the  heart,  feith  and  prayer, 
which  are  eternal  works,  would  be  in  vain.  How  could  he  give  that 
mercy  our  hearts  plead  for  if  he  were  ignorant  of  our  inward  affec- 
tions ?  Hypocrites  might  scale  heaven  by  lofty  expressions,  and  a 
sincere  soul  come  short  of  the  happiness  he  is  prepared  for,  for  want 
of  flourishing  gifts.  Prayer  is  an  eternal  work ;  words  are  but  the 
garment  of  prayer ;  meditation  is  the  body,  and  affection  the  soul 
and  life  of  prayer;  "Give  ear  to  my  words,  0  Lord,  consider  my 
meditation"  (Ps.  v.  1).  Prayer  is  a  rational  act ;  an  act  of  the  mind, 
not  the  act  of  a  parrot :  prayer  is  an  act  of  the  heart,  though  the 
speaking  prayer  is  the  work  of  the  tonffue ;  now  God  gives  ear  to  the 
words,  but  he  considers  the  meditation  of  the  frame  of  the  heart. 
Consideration  is  a  more  exact  notice  than  hearing ;  the  act  only  of 
the  ear.  Were  not  God  of  an  infinite  understanding,  and  onmis^ 
dent,  he  might  take  fine  clothes,  a  heap  of  garments,  for  the  man 
himself,  and  be  put  off  by  glittering  words,  without  a  spiritual  frame. 
What  matter  of  rejoicing  is  it  that  we  call  not  upon  a  deaf  and 
ignorant  idol,  but  on  one  that  listens  to  our  secret  petitions,  to  give 
mem  a  dispatch,  that  knows  our  desires  afar  off,  and  from  the  infi- 
niteness  of  his  mercy,  joined  with  his  omniscience,  stands  ready  to 

S've  us  a  return  ?  Hath  he  not  a  book  of  remembrance  for  tnem 
at  fear  him,  and  for  their  sighs  and  ejaculations  to  him,  as  well  as 
their  discourses  of  him,  (Mai.  iii.  16);  and  not  only  what  prayers 
they  utter,  but  what  gracious  and  holy  thoughts  they  have,  of  him 
that  thought  upon  his  name  ?  Though  millions  of  supplications  be 
put  up  at  the  same  time,  yet  they  have  all  a  distinct  me  (as  I  may 
say)  in  an  infinite  understanding,  which  perceives  and  comprehends 
them  all.  As  he  observes  millions  of  sins  committed  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  to  record  them  in  order  to  pun- 
ishment, so  he  distinctly  discerns  an  infinite  number  of  cries,  at  the 
same  moment,  to  register  them  in  order  to  an  answer.  A  sigh 
cannot  escape  an  infinite  understanding,  though  crowded  among  a 
mighty  multitude  of  cries  from  others,  or  covered  with  many  unwel- 
come distractions  in  ourselves,  no  more  than  a  believing  touch  from 
the  woman  that  had  the  bloody  issue  could  be  concealedfrom  Christ, 
and  be  undiscemed  from  the  prass  of  the  thronging  multitudes :  our 
groans  are  as  audible  and  intelligible  to  him  as  our  words,  and  he 
knows  what  is  the  mind  of  his  own  Spirit,  though  expressed  in  no 
plainer  language  than  sobs  and  heavmgs  (Rom.  viii.  27).  Thus 
Dav^d  cheers  up  himself  under  the  neglects  of  his  friends  (Ps.  xxxviii. 
9) ;  "  Lord,  my  desire  is  before  thee,  and  my  groaning  is  not  hid 
from  thee."  Not  a  groan  of  a  panting  spirit  shall  be  lost,  till  God  hath 
lost  his  knoAvledge  ;  not  a  petition  forgotten  while  God  hath  a  record, 
nor  a  tear  dried  while  God  hath  a  bottle  to  reserve  it  in  (Ps.  Ivi.  8). 
Our  secret  works  are  also  known  and  observed  by  him ;  not  only 
our  outward  labor,  but  our  inward  love  in  it  (Heb.  vi.  10).  I^  witn 
Isaac,  we  go  privately  into  the  field  to  meditate,  or  secretly  "  cast 
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OUT  bread  upon  the  waters,"  he  keeps  his  eye  upon  us  to  reward  us, 
and  returns  the  fiiiit  into  our  own  bosoms  ^Matt  vl  4,  6);  yea, 
though  it  be  but  a  cupof  cold  water,  fix)m  an  inward  spring  of  love, 
given  to  a  disciple,  "Me  sees  your  works,  and  your  labor,  and  feith, 
and  patience"  in  working  them  (Rev.  ii  2);  afi  the  marks  of  your 
industry,  and  strength  of  your  intentions,  and  will  be  as  exact  at 
last,  in  order  to  a  due  praise,  as  to  open  sins,  in  order  to  a  just  re- 
compense (1  Cor.  iv.  5). 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  attribute  affords  comfort  in 
the  afflictions  of  good  men.  He  knows  their  pressures,  as  well  as 
hears  their  cries  TExod.  iii.  7).  His  knowledge  comes  not  by  infor- 
mation from  us ;  out  his  compassionate  listening  to  our  cries  springs 
fix)m  his  own  inspection  into  our  sorrows ;  he  is  affected  with  them, 
before  we  make  any  discovery  of  them  ;  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
best  season,  when  they  may  be  usefully  inflicted,  and  when  they 
may  be  profitaby  removed.  The  tribulation  and  poverty  of  his 
church  is  not  unlcnown  to  him  (Rev.  ii.  8,  9) ;  "I  know  thy  works 
and  tribulation,"  &c.  He  knows  their  works,  and  what  tribulation 
they  meet  with  for  him ;  he  sees  their  extremities,  when  they  are 
toifing  against  the  wind  and  tide  of  the  world  (Mark  vL  48)  ;  yea, 
the  natural  exigencies  of  the  multitude  are  not  neglected  by  him  ; 
he  discerns  to  take  care  of  them.  Our  Saviour  considered  the  three 
days'  fasting  of  his  followers,  and  miraculously  provides  a  dish  for 
them  in  the  wilderness.  No  good  man  is  ever  out  of  God*s  mind, 
and  therefore  never  out  of  his  compassionate  care :  his  eye  pierceth 
into  their  dungeons,  and  pities  their  miseries.  Joseph  may  forget 
his  brethren,  and  the  disciples  not  know  Christ,  when  he  walks  upon 
the  midnight  waves  and  turbulent  sea,^  but  a  lion's  den  cannot  ob- 
scure a  Daniel  from  his  sight,  nor  the  depths  of  the  whale's  belly 
bury  Jonah  from  the  Divine  understanding :  he  discerns  Peter  in  his 
chains,  and  Stephen  imder  the  stones  of  martyrdom;  he  knows 
Lazarus  imder  his  tattered  rags,  and  Abel  wallowing  in  his  blood ; 
his  eye  and  knowledge  goes  along  with  his  people,  when  they  are 
transplanted  into  foreign  countries,  and  sold  for  slaves  into  the  i^ands 
of  the  Grecians,  "  for  ne  will  raise  them  out  of  the  place"  (Joel  iii 
6,  7).  He  would  defeat  the  hopes  of  the  persecutors,  and  applaud 
the  patience  of  his  people.  He  knows  his  people  in  the  tabernacle 
of  life,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  (Ps.  xxiii).  He 
knows  all  penal  evils,  because  he  commissions  and  directs  them.  He 
knows  the  instruments,  because  they  are  his  sword  (Ps.  xviL  18) ; 
and  he  knows  his  gracious  sufferer  l>ecause  he  hath  his  mark.  He 
discerns  Job  in  his  anguish,  and  the  devil  in  his  malice.  By  the 
direction  of  this  attribute  he  orders  calamities,  and  rescues  from  them. 
**  Thou  hast  seen  it,  for  thou  beholdest  mischief  and  spite"  (Ps.  x. 
14V  That  is  the  comfort  of  the  psalmist,  and  the  comiort  of  every 
believer,  and  the  ground  of  committing  themselves  to  God  under  aU 
the  iinustice  of  men. 

7.  It  is  a  comfort  in  all  our  infirmities.  As  he  knows  our  sins  to 
charge  them,  so  he  knows  the  weakness  of  our  nature  to  pity  u& 
As  his  infinite  understanding  may  scare  us,  because  he  knows  our 
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tnui^jienonS)  so  it  ma^  relieve  us,  because  lie  knows  our  natural  mu- 
tability in  our  first  creation;  "be  knows  our  finame,  he  remembere  that 
we  are  dust"  (Ps.  ciii..  14).  Tis  the  reason  of  the  precedent  verses  why 
he  removes  our  transgression  from  us,  why  he  is  so  backward  in 
punishing,  so  patient  in  waiting,  so  forward  in  pitying ;  Why  ?  He 
aoth  not  only  remember  our  sins,  but  remember  our  frame  of  form- 
ing ;  what  brittle,  though  clear  glasses  we  were  by  creation,  how 
easy  to  be  cracked  I  He  remembers  our  impotent  and  weak  con- 
dition by  corruption ;  what  a  sink  we  have  of  vain  imaginations  that 
remain  m  us  after  regeneration  ;  he  doth  not  only  consider  that  we 
were  made  according  to  his  image,  and  therefore  able  to  stand,  but 
that  we  were  made  of  dust  and  weak  matter,  and  had  a  sensitive 
soul,  like  that  of  beasts,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  nature,  like  that  of 
angels,  and  therefore  liable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  it,  without  exact 
care  and  watchfulness.  K  he  remembered  only  the  first,  there  would 
be  no  issue  but  indignation ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  latter  moves 
his  compassion.  How  miserable  should  we  be  for  want  of  this  per- 
fection m  the  Divine  nature,  whereby  God  remembers  and  reflects 
upon  his  past  act  in  our  first  frame,  and  the  mindfulness  of  our  con- 
dition excites  the  motion  of  his  bowels  to  us  I  Had  he  lost  the 
knowledge  how  he  first  framed  us,  did  he  not  still  remember  the 
mutability  of  our  nature,  as  we  were  formed  and  stamped  in  his 
mint,  how  much  more  wretched  would  our  condition  be  than  it  is  1 
If  his  remembrance  of  our  original  be  one  ground  of  his  pity,  the 
sense  of  his  omniscience  should  be  a  ground  of  our  comfort  in  the 
stirring  of  our  infirmities :  he  remembers  we  were  but  dust  when  he 
made  us,  and  yet  remembers  we  are  but  dust  while  he  preserves  and 
forbears  us. 

8.  It  is  some  comfort  in  the  fears  of  some  lurking  corruption  in 
our  hearts.  We  know  hy  this  whither  to  address  ourselves  for  the 
search  and  discovery  of  it :  perhaps  some  blessings  we  want  are  re- 
tarded ;  some  calamities  we  understand  not  the  particular  cause  of, 
are  inflicted ;  some  petitions  we  have  put  up,  hang  too  long  for  an 
answer ;  and  the  chariot  wheels  of  Divine  goodness  move  slow,  and 
are  long  in  coming.  Let  us  beg  the  aid  of  this  attribute  to  open  to 
us  the  remoras,  to  discover  what  base  affection  there  is  that  retards 
the  mercies  we  want,  or  attracts  the  affliction  we  feel,  or  bars  the 
door  agiunst  the  return  of  our  supplications.  What  our  dim  sight 
cannot  discover,  the  clear  eye  of  God  can  make  visible  to  us  (Job  x. 
2) :  "  Show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me."  As  in  want 
of  pardon,  we  particularly  plead  his  mercy,  and  in  our  desires  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise,  we  argue  with  him  from  his  faith- 
fulness, so  in  the  fear  of  any  insincerity  or  hidden  corruption  we 
should  implore  his  omniscience :  for  as  God  is  a  God  in  covenant, 
our  God,  our  God  in  the  whole  of  his  nature,  so  the  perfections  of 
his  nature  are  employed  in  their  several  stations,  as  assistances  of 
his  creatures.  Tnis  was  David's  practice  and  comfort,  after  that 
large  meditation,  on  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  God,  he 
turns  his  thoughts  of  it  into  petitions  for  the  employment  of  it  in  the 
concerns  of  his  soul,  and  begs  a  mercy  suitable  to  the  glory  c[  this 
perfection  (Ps.  cxxxix.  23) :  "  Search  me,  O  God,  and  try  my  heart, 
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try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts  f  dive  to  the  bottom  (rer.  24),  "  fmd 
Bee  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting." His  desire  is  not  barelv  that  God  should  know  him,  for  it 
would  be  senseless  to  beg  of  Gfod  that  he  should  have  mercy,  or 
faithfulness,  or  power,  or  knowledge  in  his  nature ;  but  he  desires 
^  the  exercise  of  this  attribute,  in  the  discovery  of  himself  to  himsetf, 
in  order  to  his  sight  of  any  wicked  way,  and  humiliation  for  it,  and 
reformation  of  it,  in  order  to  his  conduct  to  everlasting  life.  As  we 
may  appeal  to  this  perfection  to  judge  us  when  the  sincerity  of  our 
actions  IS  censured  by  others,  so  we  may  implore  it  to  search  us 
when  our  sincerity  is  questioned  by  ourselves,  that  our  minds  may 
be  enlightened  by  a  beam  from  his  Knowledge,  and  the  little  thieves 
may  be  pulled  out  of  their  dens  in  our  hearts  by  the  hand  of  his 
power.  In  particular,  it  is  our  comfort  that  we  can,  and  our  neces- 
sifrjr  that  we  must  address  particularly  to  this,  when  we  engage 
solemnly  in  a  work  of  self-examination ;  that  we  may  have  a  clearer 
eye  to  direct  us  than  our  own,  that  we  may  not  mistake  brass  for 
ffold,  or  counterfeit  ffraces  for  true ;  that  nothing  that  is  filthy  and 
St  to  be  cast  out,  may  escape  our  sight,  and  preserve  its  station. 
And  we  need  not  question  the  laying  at  the  door  of  this  neglect  (viz. 
not  calling  in  this  attribute  to  our  aid,  whose  proper  office  it  is,  as  I 
may  so  say,  to  search  and  inquire)  all  the  mistakes,  ill  success,  and 
fruitlessness  of  our  endeavors  m  self-examination,  because  we  would 
engage  in  it  in  the  pitiful  strength  of  our  own  dimness,  and  not  in 
the  light  of  God's  countenance,  and  the  assistance  of  his  eye,  which 
can  discern  what  we  cannot  see,  and  discover  that  to  us  which  we 
cannot  manifest  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  comfort  to  a  learner  of  an  art 
to  have  a  skilful  eye  to  overlook  his  work,  and  inform  him  of  the 
defects.  Beg  the  help  of  the  eye  of  God  in  all  your  searches  and 
self-examinations. 

9.  The  consideration  of  this  attribute  is  comfortable  in  our  assurances 
o^  and  reflections  upon,  the  pardon  of  sin,  or  seeking  of  it  As  God 
punishes  men  for  sm  according  to  his  knowledge  of  them,  which 
IS  greater  than  the  knowledge  their  own  consciences  have  of  them, 
so  he  pardons  according  to  his  knowledge :  he  pardons  not  only  ac- 
cording to  our  knowledge,  but  according  to  his  own ;  he  is  greater 
than  any  man's  heart,  to  condemn  for  that  which  a  man  is  at  present 
ignorant  of;  and  greater  than  our  hearts,  to  pardon  that  wnich  is 
not  at  present  visible  to  us ;  he  knows  that  wnich  the  most  watch- 
ful conscience  cannot  take  a  survey  of:  if  God  had  not  an  infinite  un- 
derstanding of  us,  how  could  we  have  a  perfect  and  full  pardon  from 
him  ?  It  would  not  stand  with  his  honor  to  pardon  he  knew  not 
what.  He  knows  what  crimes  we  have  to  be  pardoned,  when  we 
know  not  all  of  them  ourselves,  that  stand  in  need  of  a  gracious  re- 
mission ;  his  omniscience  beholds  every  sin  to  charge  it  upon  our 
Saviour.  K  he  knows  our  sins  that  are  black,  he  knows  every 
mite  of  Christ's  righteousness  which  is  pure,  and  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  his  merits,  as  well  as  the  dement  of  our  iniquities.  As 
he  knows  the  filth  of  our  sin,  he  also  knows  the  covering  of 
our  Saviour:  he  knows  the  value  of  the  Bedeemer's  sufferings, 
and  exactly  understands  every  plea  in  the  intercession  of  our  Ad* 
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vocate.  Though  God  knows  our  sins  ocuJo  indice^  yet  he  doth  not  see 
them  oculo  judicej  with  a  judicial  eye :  his  omniscience  stirs  not  up 
his  justice  to  revenge,  but  his  mercy  to  pity.  His  infinite  un- 
Btandin^  of  what  Christ  hath  done,  directs  him  to  disarm  his  jus- 
tice, and  sound  an  alarm  to  his  bowels.  As  he  imderstands  better 
than  we  what  we  have  committed,  so  he  understands  better  than 
we  what  our  Saviour  hath  merited ;  and  his  eye  directs  his  hand 
in  the  blotting  out  guUt,  and  applying  the  remeay. 

Use  m.  shall  be  to  sinners,  to  humble  them,  and  put  them 
upon  serious  consideration.  This  attribute  speaks  terrible  things 
to  a  profligate  sinner.  Basil  thinks  that  the  ripping  open  the  sins 
of  the  damned  to  their  faces  by  this  perfection  of  God,  is  more 
terrible  than  their  other  torments  in  nell.  God  knows  the  per- 
sons of  wicked  men,  not  one  is  exempted  from  his  eye ;  he  sees 
all  the  actions  of  men,  as  well  as  he  knows  their  persons  (Job.  xi 
11^ ;  "  He  knows  vain  men,  he  sees  wickedness  also"  (Job  xxxiv, 
21^ :  "  His  eye  is  upon  all  their  goings."  He  hears  the  most 
pnvate  whispers  (Ps.  cxxxix.  4),  the  scope,  manner,  circumstance 
of  speaking,  he  knows  it  altogether:  he  understands  all  our  thoughts, 
the  first  bubblings  of  that  bitter  spring  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2) ;  the  quickest 
glances  of  the  fancy,  the  closest  musings  of  the  mind,  and  the  abor- 
tive wouldings  or  wishes  of  the  will,  the  language  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  language  of  the  tongue ;  not  a  foolish  thought,  or  an  idle 
word,  not  a  wanton  glance,  or  a  dishonest  action,  not  a  negligent 
service,  or  a  distracting  fancy,  but  is  more  visible  to  him,  than  the 
filth  of  a  dunghill  can  be  to  any  man  by  the  help  of  a  sun  beam. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  for  desperate  sinners  to  have  theii 
crimes  known  to  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  men  upon  earth,  and 
devib  in  hell,  than  that  they  should  be  known  to  their  Sovereign, 
whose  laws  they  have  violated,  and  to  their  Judge,  whose  righteous- 
ness obligeth  him  to  revenge  the  injury  I 

1.  (Consider  what  a  poor  refuge  is  secrecy  to  a  sinner.  Not  the 
mists  of  a  foggy  day,  nor  the  ol^urity  of  the  darkest  night,  not  the 
closest  curtains,  nor  the  deepest  dungeon,  can  hide  any  sin  from  the 
eye  of  God.  Adam  is  known  in  his  thickets,  and  Jonah  in  his  cab- 
in. Achan's  wedge  of  gold  is  discerned  by  him,  though  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  hooded  with  a  tent.  Shall  Sarah  be  unseen  by  him, 
when  she  mockingly  laughs  behind  the  door  ?  Shall  Gehazi  tell  a 
he,  and  comfort  himself  with  an  imagination  of  his  master's  ignor- 
ance, as  long  as  God  knows  it?  Whatsoever  works  men  do,  are  not 
hid  from  God,  whether  done  in  the  darkness  or  daylight,  in  the  mid- 
night darkness,  or  the  noon-day  sun :  he  is  all  eye  to  see,  and  he 
hath  a  great  wrath  to  punish.  The  wheels  of  Ezekiel  are  full  of 
eyes :  a  piercing  eye  to  behold  the  sinner,  and  a  swift  wheel  of  wrath 
to  overtake  him.  God  is  light,  and  of  dl  things  light  is  most  dif- 
ficultly kept  out.  The  secretest  sins  are  set  in  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance (Ps.  xc.  8),  as  legible  to  him,  as  if  written  with  a  sun-beam ; 
more  visible  to  him  than  the  greatest  print  to  the  sharpest  eye.  The 
fornications  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  jjerhaps  known  only  to  her 
own  conscience,  were  manifest  to  Christ  (John  iv.  16.)  There  is 
nothing  so  secretly  done,  but  there  is  an  inMlible  witness  to  prepare 
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a  charge.  Though  God  be  invisible  to  us,  we  must  not  imagine  we 
are  so  to  him ;  it  is  a  vanity,  therefore,  to  think  that  we  can  conceal 
ourselves  from  God,  by  concealing  the  notions  of  God  from  our  sense 
and  practice.  If  men  be  as  close  from  the  eyes  of  aU  men,  as  from 
those  of  the  sun,  yea,  if  they  could  separate  themselves  from  their 
own  shadow,  they  could  not  draw  themselves  from  God's  under- 
Btandinff :  how,  then,  can  darkness  shelter  us,  or  crafty  artifices  de- 
fend us :  With  what  shame  will  sinners  be  filled^  when  God,  who 
hath  traced  their  steps,  and  writ  their  sins  in  a  book,  shall  make  a 
repetition  of  their  ways,  and  unveU  the  web  of  their  wicked- 
ness I 

2.  What  a  dreadful  consideration  is  this  to  the  Juggling  hypocrite, 
that  masks  himself  with  an  appearance  of  piety  ?  ^n  infinite  un- 
derstanding judges  not  according  to  veils  and  shadows,  but  accord- 
ing to  truth ;  "  He  judges  not  according  to  appearance"  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
7).  The  outward  comeliness  of  a  work  imposeth  not  on  him,  his 
knowledge,  and  therefore  his  estimations  are  quite  of  another  nature 
than  those  of  men.  By  this  perfection  God  looks  through  the  veil, 
and  beholds  the  litter  of  abominations  in  the  secrets  of  the  soul ;  the 
true  quality  and  principle  of  eveiy  work,  and  judges  of  them  as 
they  are,  and  not  as  they  appear.  Disguised  pretexts  cannot  deceive 
him  ;  the  disguises  are  Known  afar  on,  before  they  are  weaved ;  he 
pierceth  into  the  depths  of  the  most  abstruse  wills ;  all  secret  ends 
are  dissected  before  him  ;  every  action  is  naked  in  its  outside,  and 
open  in  its  inside ;  all  are  as  clear  to  him  as  if  their  bodies  were  of 
crystal ;  so  that  if  there  be  any  secret  reserves,  he  will  certainly  re- 
prove us  (Job  xiii.  10).  We  are  often  deceived;  we  may  take 
wolves  for  sheep,  and  hypocrites  for  believers ;  for  the  eyes  of  men 
are  no  better  than  flesh,  and  dive  no  further  than  appearance ;  but 
an  infinite  understanding,  that  fathoms  the  secret  depths  of  the 
heart,  is  too  knowing  to  let  a  dream  pass  for  a  truth,  or  mistake  a 
shadow  for  a  body.  Though  we  call  God  Father  all  our  days,  speak 
the  language  of  angels,  or  be  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  miracles,  he 
can  discern  whether  we  have  his  mark  upon  us ;  he  can  espy  the 
treason  of  Judas  in  a  kiss ;  Herod's  intent  of  murdering  under  a 
specious  pretence  of  worship ;  a  Pharisee's  fraud  imder  a  broad 
pnylactery ;  a  ravenous  wolf  under  the  softness  of  a  sheep's  skin ; 
and  the  devil  in  Samuel's  mantle,  or  when  he  would  shroud  himself 
among  the  sons  of  God  (Job  i.  6,  7).  All  the  rooms  of  the  heart, 
and  every  atom  of  dust  in  the  least  chink  of  it,  is  clear  to  his  eye ; 
he  can  strip  sin  from  the  fisdrest  excuses,  pierce  into  the  heart  with 
more  ease  than  the  sun  can  through  the  thinnest  cloud  or  vapor;  and 
look  through  all  Ephraim's  ingenuous  inventions  to  excuse  his 
idolatry  (Hos.  v.  3).  Hypocrisy,  then,  is  a  senseless  thing,  since  it 
cannot  escape  unmasking,  by  an  infinite  understanding.  As  all  our 
force  cannot  stop  his  arm,  when  he  is  resolved  to  punish,  so  all  our 
sophistry  cannot  blind  his  understanding,  when  he  comes  to  judge. 
W  oe  to  the  hypocrite,  for  God  sees  him ;  all  his  juggling  is  open  and 
naked  to  infinite  imderstanding. 

3.  Is  it  not  also  a  senseless  ming  to  be  careless  of  sins  conmiiitted 
long  ago  ?    The  old  sins  forgotten  by  men,  stick  fast  in  an  infinite 
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understanding :  time  cannot  rase  out  that  which  hath  been  known 
from  eternity.  Why  should  they  be  forgotten  many  years  after  they 
were  acted,  since  they  were  foreknown  in  an  etermty  before  they 
were  committed,  or  the  criminal  capable  to  practise  them  ?  .AinaleK 
must  pay  their  arrears  of  their  ancient  unkmdness  to  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  though  the  generation  that  committed  them  were  rot- 
ten in  their  graves  (1  Sam.  xv.  2).  Old  sins  are  written  in  a  book, 
which  lies  always  before  God ;  and  not  only  our  own  sins,  but  the 
sins  of  our  fathers,  to  be  requited  upon  their  posterity.*  What  a 
vanity  is  it  then  to  be  regardless  of  the  sins  of  an  age  tnat  went  be- 
fore us !  because  they  are  in  some  measure  out  of  our  knowledge,  are 
they  therefore  blotted  out  of  God's  remembrance  ?  Sins  are  bound  up 
with  him,  as  men  do  bonds,  till  they  resolve  to  sue  for  the  debt ;  the 
iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound  up  (Hos.  xiii.  12).  As  his  foreknowl- 
edge extends  to  all  acts  that  shall  be  done,  so  his  remembrance  ex- 
tends to  all  acts  that  have  been  done.  We  may  as  well  say,  God 
foreknows  nothing  that  shall  be  done  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as 
that  he  forgets  anything  that  hath  been  done  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  The  former  ages  of  the  world  are  no  further  distant 
from  him  than  the  latter.  God  hath  a  calendar  (as  it  were)  or  an 
account  book  of  men's  sins  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
what  they  did  in  their  childhood,  what  in  their  youth,  what  in 
their  manhood,  and  what  in  their  old  age :  he  hath  them  in  store 
among  his  treasures  (Deut.  xxxii.  34) :  he  hath  neither  lost  hia 
understanding  to  know  them,  nor  his  resolution  to  revenge  them : 
as  it  follows,  "to  me  vengeance  belongs"  (ver.  85).  He  intends 
to  enrich  his  justice  with  a  glorious  manifestation,  by  rendering 
a  due  recompense.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  God  doth  not 
only  necessarily  remember  them,  but  sometimes  binds  himself  by 
an  oath  to  do  it  (Amos  viii.  7) ;  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  the  ex- 
cellency of  Jacob,  Surely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their  works." 
Or,  in  the  Hebrew,  "If  I  ever  forget  any  of  their  works;"  that 
is,  let  me  not  be  accounted  a  God  forever,  if  I  do  forget;  let 
nie  lose  my  godhead,  if  I  lose  my  remembrance.  It  is  not  less  a 
misery  to  tne  wicked,  than  it  is  a  comfort  to  the  godly,  that  their 
recora  is  in  heaven. 

4.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  infinite  understanding  doth  exactly 
know  the  sins  of  men ;  he  knows  so  as  to  consider.  He  doth  not 
only  know  them,  but  intently  behold  them  (Ps.  xi.  4);  "  His  eyelids 
try  the  children  of  men,"  a  metaphor  taken  from  men  that  contract 
the  eyelids,  when  they  would  wistly  and  accurately  behold  a  thing; 
it  is  not  a  transient  and  careless  look  (Ps.  x.  14):  "  Thou  hast  seen 
it;"  thou  hast  intently  beheld  it,  as  the  word  properly  signifies:  he 
beholds  and  knows  the  actions  of  every  particular  man,  as  if  there 
were  none  but  he  in  the  world ;  and  doth  not  only  know,  but  ponder 
(Prov.  v.  21),  and  consider  their  works  (Ps.  xxxiii.  15);  he  is  not  a 
Dare  spectator,  but  a  diligent  observer  (1  Sam.  ii.  3);  "  By  him  actione 
are  weighed :"  to  see  what  degree  of  good  or  evil  there  is  in  them, 
what  there  is  to  blemish  them,  what  to  advantage  them,  what  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  every  action  is.    Consideration  takes  in  every 

>  Isai.  Ixv.  6.    **  Behold  it  is  written  "* 
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circumstance  of  the  considered  object :  notice  is  taken  of  the  place 
where,  the  minute  when,  the  mercy  against  which  it  is  committed ; 
the  number  of  them  is  exact  in  God^  book :  "  They  have  tempted  me 
now  these  ten  times  (Numb.  xiv.  22),  against  the  demonstrations  of 
my  glory  in  Egypt  and  the  wilderness.  The  whole  guilt  in  every 
circimistance  is  spread  before  him :  his  knowledge  of  men's  sins  is 
not  confused ;  such  an  imperfection  an  infinite  understanding  cannot 
be  subject  to :  it  is  exact,  for  iniquity  is  marked  before  mm  (Jer. 
il  22). 

5.  God  knows  men's  miscarriage  so  as  to  judge.  This  use  his 
omniscience  is  put  to,  to  maintain  his  sovereign  authority  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  justice.  His  notice  of  the  sins  of  men  is  in  order  to  a 
just  retribution  (Ps.  x.  14):  "  Thou  hast  seen  mischief  to  requite  it 
with  thy  hand."  The  eye  of  his  knowledge  directs  the  hand  of  his 
justice ;  and  no  sinful  action  that  falls  under  his  cognizance,  but  will 
fall  under  his  revenge ;  they  can  as  little  escape  his  censure  as  they 
can  his  knowledge :  he  is  a  witness  in  his  omniscience,  that  he  may 
be  a  judge  in  his  righteousness ;  he  knows  the  hearts  of  the  wickeo, 
80  as  to  hate  their  works,  and  testify  his  abhorrency  of  that  which  is 
of  high  value  with  men  (Luke  xvi.  15).  Sin  is  not  preserved  in  his 
imderstanding,  or  written  down  in  his  book  to  be  moth-eaten  as  an 
old  manuscript,  but  to  be  opened  one  day,  and  copied  out  in  the 
consciences  of  men :  he  writes  them  to  publish  them,  and  sets  them 
in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  to  bring  them  to  the  light  of  their 
consciences.  What  a  terrible  consideration  is  it,  to  think  that  the 
sins  of  a  day  are  upon  record  in  an  infallible  understanding,  much 
more  the  sins  of  a  week ;  what  a  number,  then,  do  the  sins  of  a  month, 
a  year,  ten  or  forty  years,  arise  to  I  How  many  actions  against 
charity,  against  sincerity  I  what  an  infinite  number  is  there  of  them, 
all  bound  up  in  the  court  rolls  of  God's  omniscience,  in  order  to  a 
trial,  to  be  brought  out  before  the  eyes  of  men  I  Who  can  seriously 
consider  all  those  bonds,  reserved  in  the  cabinet  of  God's  knowledge, 
to  be  sued  out  against  the  sinner  in  due  time,  without  an  inexpressi- 
ble horror? 

Use  TV.  is  of  exhortation.  Let  us  have  a  sense  of  God's  knowledge 
upon  our  hearts.  All  wickedness  hath  a  spring  from  a  want  of  due 
consideration  and  sense  of  it  David  concludes  it  so  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  14\ 
"  the  proud  rose  against  him,  and  violent  men  sought  after  his  soul, 
because  they  did  not  set  God  before  them."  They  think  God  doth 
not  know,  and  therefore  care  not  what,  nor  how  they  act  When 
the  fear  of  this  attribute  is  removed,  a  door  is  opened  to  all  impiety. 
What  is  there  so  villanous,  but  the  minds  of  men  will  attempt  to 
act?  What  reverence  of  a  Deity  can  be  left,  when  the  sense  of  his 
infinite  understanding  is  extin^shed  ?  What  fidth  could  there  bo 
in  judgments  in  witnesses?  How  would  the  foundations  of  human 
society  be  overturned ;  the  pillars  upon  which  commerce  stands,  be 
utterly  broken  and  dissolved !  What  society  can  be  preserved,  if 
this  be  not  truly  believed,  and  faithftiUy  stuck  to  I  But  how  easily 
would  oaths  be  swallowed  and  quickly  violated,  if  the  sense  of  this 
perfection  were  rooted  out  of  the  minds  of  men  I  What  fear  could 
they  have  of  calling  to  witness  a  Being  they  imagine  blind  and  igno* 
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rant?  Men  secretly  imagine,  that  Qod  knows  not,  or  s<K>n  forgets, 
and  then  make  bola  to  sin  against  him  (Ezek.  viii.  12).  How  miiah 
does  it  therefore  concern  ns  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  sense  of 
this?  '*  K  God  writes  ns  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,"  as  the  ex- 
pression is,  to  remember  ns,  let  ns  engrave  him  upon  the  tables  of 
our  hearts  to  remember  him.  It  would  be  a  go(xl  motto  to  write 
upon  our  minds,  Grod  knows  all,  he  is  of  infinite  understanding. 

1.  This  would  give  check  to  much  iniquity.  Can  a  mania  con- 
science easily  and  delightfully  swallow  that  which  he  is  sensible  &Ub 
under  the  cognizance  of  God,  when  it  is  hateful  to  the  eyes  of  his 
holiness,  and  renders  the  actor  odious  to  him?  '^  Doth  he  not  see 
my  ways,  and  count  all  my  ste|)s,"  saith  Job  (xxxi  4)  ?  To  what 
end  doth  he  fix  this  consideration?  To  keep  him  firom  wanton 
glances ;  temptations  have  no  encouragement  to  come  near  him,  that 
is  constantly  armed  with  the  thoughts  that  his  sin  is  booked  in  God'a 
omniscience.  If  any  impudent  devil  hath  the  fiace  to  tempt  us,  ire 
should  not  have  the  impudence  to  join  issue  with  him  under  the 
sense  of  an  infinite  understanding.  How  fruitless  would  his  wiles 
be  against  this  consideration!  How  easily  would* his  snares  be 
cracked  by  one  sensible  thought  of  this  I  This  doth  Solomon  pith 
scribe  to  allav  the  heat  of  carnal  imaginations  (Prov.  v.  20,  21).  It 
were  a  useful  question  to  ask,  at  the  appearance  of  every  temptation, 
at  the  entrance  upon  every  action,  as  the  church  did  in  temptations 
to  idolatry  (Ps.  xliv.  21) :  "  Shall  not  Qod  search  this  out,  for  he 
knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart?"  His  understanding  comprehends 
us  more  than  our  consciences  can  our  acts,  or  our  understanding  our 
thoughts.  Who  durst  speak  treason  against  a  prince,  if  he  were  sure 
he  heard  him,  or  that  it  would  come  to  his  knowledge  ?  A  sense 
of  God's  knowledge  of  wickedness  in  the  first  motion,  and  inward 
contrivance,  would  bar  the  accomplishment  and  execution.  The 
consideration  of  God's  infinite  understanding  would  cry  stand  to  the 
first  glances  of  the  heart  to  sin. 

2.  It  would  make  us  watchful  over  our  hearts  and  thoughts 
Should  we '  harbor  any  unworthy  thoughts  in  our  cabinet,  if  our 
heads  and  hearts  were  possessed  with  this  useful  truth,  that  God 
knows  everything  which  comes  into  our  minds  (Ezek.  xi.  5)?  We 
should  as  much  blush  at  the  rising  of  impure  tnoughts  before  the 
understanding  of  God,  as  at  the  discovery  of  imworthy  actions  to  the 
knowledge  of  men,  if  we  lived  under  a  sense,  that  not  a  thought  of 
all  those  millions,  which  flutter  about  our  minds,  can  be  concealed 
from  him.  How  watchful  and  careful  should  we  be  of  our  hearts 
and  thoughts  I 

3.  It  would  be  a  good  preparation  to  every  duty.  This  consider- 
ation should  be  the  prefece  to  every  service ;  the  Divine  understand- 
ing knows  how  I  now  act  This  would  engage  us  to  serious  intention^ 
And  queU  wandering  and  distracting  fancies.  Who  would  come 
before  God,  with  a  careless  and  ignorant  soul,  under  a  sense  of  his 
infinite  imderstanding,  and  prerogative  of  searching  the  heart  ?  "  O 
thou  that  sittest  in  heaven  I^  was  a  consideration  the  psalmist  had  si 
the  beginning  of  his  praver  (Ps.  cxxiii.  1^ :  whereby  ne  testifies  not 
only  an  apprehension  of  Uie  msgesty  ana  power  of  God,  but  of  his 
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omniscience ;  ss  one  sitting  above,  beholds  all  that  is  below ;  wonld 
we  oflfer  to  God  such  raw  and  undigested  petitions?  would  there  be 
■o  much  flatness  in  our  services?  should  our  hearts  so  oilen  give  us 
the  slip?  would  any  hang  down  their  heads  like  a  bulrush,  by  an 
affected  or  coimterreit  humility,  while  the  heart  is  filled  with  pride^ 
if  we  did  actuate  faith  in  this  attribute  ?  No ;  our  prayers  would  be 
more  soimd,  our  devotions  more  vigorous,  our  hearts  more  dose,  our 
gpirits  like  the  chariots  of  Aminadab,  more  swift  in  their  motions : 
everything  would  be  done  by  us  with  all  our  might,  which  would 
be  very  feeble  and  faint,  if  we  conceived  God  to  be  of  a  finite  under- 
standing like  ourselves.  Let  us  therefore,  before  every  duty,  not 
draw,  but  open  the  curtains  between  God  and  our  souls,  and  think 
that  we  are  going  before  him  that  sees  us,  before  him  that  knows  us 
(Gen.  xvi.  12).  And  the  stronger  impressions  of  the  Divine  knowl- 
edge are  upon  our  minds,  the  better  would  our  preparation  be  for, 
and  the  more  active  our  frames  in  every  service :  and  certainly  we 
may  judge  of  the  suitableness  of  our  preplirations,  by  the  strength 
of  such  impressions  upon  us. 

4.  This  would  tena  to  make  us  sincere  in  our  whole  course.  This 
prescription  David  gave  to  Solomon,  to  maintain  a  soundness  and 
health  of  spirit  in  his  walk  before  God  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9) :  "  And 
thou,  Solomon,  my  son,  know  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  and  serve  him 
with  a  perfect  heart,  for  the  Lord  imderstands  all  the  imaginations 
of  the  tnoughta."  Josephus  gives  this  reason  for  Abel's  holiness, 
that  he  believed  God  was  ignorant  of  nothing.*"  As  the  doctrine 
of  omniscience  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  so  the  impression  of 
it  would  promote  the  practice  of  all  religion.  When  all  our  ways 
are  imagined  by  us  to  be  before  the  Lord,  we  shall  then  keep  his 
precepts  (Ps.  cxix.  168).  And  we  can  never  be  perfect  or  sincere 
till  we  "  walk  before  God"  (Gen.  xvii.  1) ;  as  under  the  eye  of  (Jod^s 
knowledge.  What  we  speak,  what  we  think,  what  we  act,  is  in  his 
eight ;  he  knows  every  place  where  we  are,  everjrthing  that  we  do, 
as  well  as  Christ  knew  Nathaniel  under  the  fig-tree.  As  he  is  too 
powerful  to  be  vanquished,  so  he  is  too  understanding  to  be  deceiv- 
ed ;  the  sense  of  this  would  make  us  walk  with  as  much  care,  as  if 
the  imderstanding  of  all  men  did  comprehend  us  and  our  actions. 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  attribute  would  make  us  humble. 
How  dejected  would  a  person  be  if  he  were  sure  all  the  angels  in 
heaven  and  men  upon  earth,  did  perfectly  know  his  crimes,  with  all 
their  aggravations  I  But  what  is  createa  knowledge  to  an  infinite 
und  just  censuring  imderstanding  I  When  we  consider  that  he 
knows  our  actions,  whereof  there  are  multitudes,  and  our  thoughts, 
whereof  there  are  millions ;  that  he  views  all  the  blessings  bestowed 
upon  us ;  all  the  injuries  we  have  returned  to  him ;  that  he  exactly 
Imows  his  own  bounty,  and  our  ingratitude ;  all  the  idolatry,  blas- 
phemy, and  secret  enmity  in  every  man's  heart  against  him ;  all  ty- 
rannical oppressions,  hidden  lusts,  omissions  of  necessarv  duties, 
violations  of  plain  precepts,  every  foolish  imagination,  witn  all  the 
circumstances  of  them,  and  that  perfectly  in  their  ftdl  anatomy,  every 
mite  of  unworthiness  and  wickedness  m  eveiy  circumstance ;  and 
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add  to  this  his  knowledge,  the  wonders  of  his  patience,  which  are 
miraculous  upon  the  score  of  his  omniscience,  that  he  is  not  as  quick 
in  his  revenge  as  he  is  in  his  understanding,  but  is  so  far  from  inflict- 
ing punishment,  that  he  continues  his  former  benefits,  arms  not  his 
justice  against  us,  but  solicits  our  repentance,  and  waits  to  be  gra- 
cious with  all  this  knowledge  of  our  crimes ;  should  not  the  consider- 
ation of  this  melt  our  hearts  into  humiliation  before  him,  and  make 
us  earnest  in  begging  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  him  ?  Again,  do 
we  not  all  find  a  worm  in  our  best  fruit,  a  flaw  in  our  soundest  du- 
ties ?  Shall  any  of  us  vaunt,  as  if  God  beheld  only  the  gold,  and 
not  any  dross ;  as  if  he  knew  one  thing  only,  and  not  another?  If 
we  knew  something  by  ourselves  to  cheer  us,  do  we  not  also  know 
something,  yea,  many  thin^  to  condenm  us,  and  therefore  to  hum- 
ble us  ?  Let  the  sense  of  Grod's  infinite  knowledge,  therefore,  be  an 
incentive  and  argument  for  more  himiiliation  in  us.  If  we  know 
enough  to  render  ourselves  vile  in  our  own  eyes,  how  much  moo^ 
doth  Grod  know  to  render  us  vile  in  his  I 

6.  The  consideration  of  this  excellent  perfection  should  make  xm 
to  acquiesce  in  God,  and  rely  upon  him  in  every  strait  In  publics^ 
in  private;  he  knows  all  cases,  and  he  knows  all  remedies ;  he  Know* 
tbe  seasons  of  bringing  them,  and  he  knows  the  seasons  of  removing 
them,  for  his  own  glory.  What  is  contingent  in  respect  of  us,  ana 
of  our  foreknowledge,  and  in  respect  of  second  causes,  is  not  so  in 
regard  of  God's,  who  hath  the  Imowledge  of  the  futurition  of  ail 
things ;  he  knows  all  causes  in  themselves,  and,  therefore,  knows 
what  every  cause  will  produce,  what  will  be  the  event  of  every  coun- 
sel and  of  every  action.  How  should  we  commit  ourselves  to  thiS' 
God  of  infinite  understanding,  who  knows  all  things,  and  foreknown 
everything ;  that  cannot  be  iforced  through  ignorance  to  take  neir. 
counsel,  or  be  surprised  with  anything  that  can  happen  to  us  I  Thia 
use  the  Psalmist  makes  of  it  (rs.  x.1i):  "Thou  hast  seen  it,  tha 
poor  committeth  himself  unto  thee."  Though  "  some  trust  in  chariots 
and  horses"  (Ps.  xx.  7),  some  in  counsels  and  counsellors,  some  in 
their  arms  and  courage,  and  some  in  mere  vanilnr  and  nothing ;  jei^ 
let  us  remember  the  name  and  nature  of  the  Lord  our  God,  his  divisa 
perfiMStions,  of  which  this  of  his  infinite  imderstanding  and  omnia;^ 
cience  is  none  of  the  least,  but  so  necessarv,  that  without  it  he  could 
not  be  Grod,  and  the  whole  world  would  be  a  mere  chaos  and  oonr 
fusion. 
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ON   THE   WISDOM    OF    GOD. 


.    Box.  xtL  27. — To  GKxl  only  wise  be  glory,  through  JesuB  ChriBt,  for  ever.    Axnoi. 

This  chapter  beinff  the  last  of  this  Epistle,  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
eharitable  and  fnenaLy  salutations  and  commendations  of  particular 
persons,  according  to  the  earliness  and  strength  of  their  several 
fliaces,  and  their  labor  of  love  for  the  interest  of  God  and  his  people. 
In  verse  17,  he  warns  them  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  gospel 
doctrine,  which  had  been  taught  them,  by  the  plausible  pretences 
and  insinuations  which  the  corrupters  of  the  doctrine  ana  rule  of 
Christ  never  want  from  the  suggestions  of  their  carnal  wisdom.  The 
brats  of  soul-destroying  errors  may  walk  about  the  world  in  a  garb 
and  disguise  of  good  words  and  fair  speeches,  as  it  is  in  the  18th 
verse ;  by  "  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of  the 
simple."  And  for  their  encouragement  to  a  constancy  in  the  gospel 
doctrine,  he  assures  them,  that  all  those  that  would  dispossess  them 
of  truth,  to  possess  them  with  vanity,  are  but  Satan's  instruments, 
and  will  fall  under  the  same  captivity  and  yoke  with  their  principal 
(ver  18) ;  "  The  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet 
shortly."    Whence,  observe, 

1.  All  corrupters  of  divine  truth,  and  troublers  of  the  church's 
peace,  are  no  better  than  devils.  Our  Saviour  thought  the  name, 
oatan,  a  title  merited  by  Peter,  when  he  breathed  out  an  advice,  as 
an  axe  at  the  root  of  the  Rospel,  the  death  of  Christ,  the  foimdation 
of  all  gospel  truth ;  and  the  apostle  concludes  them  under  the  same 
character,  which  hinder  the  superstructure,  and  would  mix  their 
chaflf  with  his  wheat  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
It  is  not,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Simon,  or.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Peter ; 
but  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  ofFence  to  me."  Thou 
dost  oppose  thyself  to  the  wisdom,  and  grace,  and  authority  of  God, 
to  the  redemption  of  man,  and  to  the  good  of  the  world.  As  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  so  is  Satan  the  spirit  of  falsehood : 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  inspires  believers  with  truth,  so  doth  the  devil 
corrupt  unbelievers  with  error.  Let  us  cleave  to  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  that  we  may  not  bo  counted  by  God  as  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  fallen  angels,  and  not  be  barely  reckonea  as  enemies  of  God, 
but  in  league  with  the  greatest  enemy  to  his  glory  in  the  world. 

2.  The  Eeconciler  of  the  world  will  be  the  Subduer  of  Satan. 
The  God  of  peace  sent  the  Prince  of  peace  to  be  the  restorer  of  his 
rights,  and  the  hammer  to  beat  in  pieces  the  usurper  of  them.    As  a 
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God  of  truth,  he  will  make  ^ood  his  promise ;  as  a  God  of  peace,  lie 
will  perfect  the  design  his  wisdom  hath  laid,  and  begim  to  act  In 
the  subduing  Satan,  he  will  be  the  conqueror  of  his  instruments :  he 
saith  not,  God  shall  bruise  your  troublers  and  heretics,  but  Satan : 
the  fall  of  a  general  proves  the  rout  of  the  army.  Since  God,  as  a 
God  of  peace,  hath  delivered  his  own,  he  will  perfect  the  victory, 
and  make  them  cease  from  bruising  the  heel  of  his  spiritual  seed. 

3.  Divine  evangelical  truth  shall  be  victorious.  No  weapon 
formed  against  it  shall  prosper :  the  head  of  the  wicked  shall  fell  as 
low  as  the  feet  of  the  godly.  The  devil  never  yet  blustered  in  the 
world,  but  he  met  at  last  with  a  disappointment :  his  fell  hath  been 
like  lightning,  sudden,  certain,  vanishmg. 

4.  Faith  must  look  back  as  far  as  the  foundation  promise.  "  The 
God  of  peace  shall  bruise,"  &c.  The  apostle  seems  to  allude  to  the 
first  promise  (Gen.  ii.  15), — a  promise  tnat  hath  vigor  to  nourish  the 
church  in  all  ages  of  the  world:  it  is  the  standing  cordial ;  out  of  the 
womb  of  this  promise  all  the  rest  have  taken  their  birth.     The 

Sromises  of  the  Old  Testament  were  designed  for  those  under  the 
few,  and  the  full  performance  of  them  is  to  be  expected,  and  will 
be  enjoyed  by  them.  It  is  a  mighty  strengthening  to  faith,  to  trace 
the  footsteps  of  God's  truth  and  wisdom,  from  the  threatening  against 
the  serpent  in  Eden,  to  the  bruise  he  received  in  Calvary,  and  the 
triumph  over  him  upon  Mount  Olivet. 

5.  We  are  to  confide  in  the  promise  of  God,  but  leave  the  season 
of  its  accomplishment  to  his  wisdom.  He  will  '*  bruise  Satan  under 
your  feet,"  therefore  do  not  doubt  it ;  and  shortly,  therefore,  wait  foi 
it.  Shortly  it  will  be  done,  that  is,  quickly,  when  you  think  it  may 
be  a  great  way  off*;  or  shortly,  that  is,  seasonably,  when  Satan's  rage 
is  hottest.  God  is  the  best  judge  of  the  seasons  of  distributing  hia 
own  mercies,  and  darting  out  his  own  glorjr :  it  is  enough  to  en- 
courage our  waiting,  that  it  will  be,  and  that  it  will  be  shortly  ;  but 
we  must  not  measure  God's  shortly  by  our  minutes. 

The  apostle  after  this,  concludes  with  a  comfortable  prayer,  that 
since  they  were  liable  to  many  temptations  to  turn  their  oacks  upon 
the  doctrine  which  they  had  learned ;  yet  he  desdres  God,  who  nad 
brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  his  truth,  would  confirm  them  in 
the  Delief  of  it,  since  it  Avas  the  gospel  of  Christ,  his  dear  Son,  and 
a  mystery  he  had  been  chary  of  and  kept  in  his  own  cabinet,  and 
now  brought  forth  to  the  world  in  pursuance  of  the  ancient  prophe- 
sies, and  now  had  published  to  all  nations  for  that  end  that  it  might 
be  obeyed ;  and  concludes  with  a  doxology,  a  voice  of  praise,  to 
Him,  who  was  only  wise  to  effect  his  own  purposes  (ver.  25,  26,  27)^ 
"  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you  according  to  my 
gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began, 
but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets, 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  maae  known 
to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith."  This  doxology  is  inter- 
laced with  many  comforts  for  the  Romans.  He  explains  the  causes 
of  this  glory  to  God,  power,  and  wisdom ;  power  to  establish  the 
Bomans  in  grace,  which  includes  his  wilL    This  he  proves  from  a 
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divine  testimony,  viz.,  the  gospel ;  the  gospel  committed  to  him,  and 
pleached  by  him,  which  he  commends,  by  calling  it  the  preaching 
of  Christ;  and  describes  it,  for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  the 
church  from  the  adjuncts,  the  obscurity  of  it  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  clearness  of  it  under  the  New.  It  was  hid  from  the 
former  ages,  and  kept  in  silence ;  not  simoly  and  absolutely,  but 
comparatively  and  in  part ;  because  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  Christ  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  Judea, 
preached  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country :  to  them  he  gave 
^'  his  statutes  and  his  judgments,  and  dealt  not  so  magnificently  with 
any  nation"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20) ;  but  now  he  causes  it  to  spring  with 
greater  majesly  out  of  those  narrow  bounds,  and  spread  its  wings 
about  the  world.  This  manifestation  of  the  gospel  he  declares,  1. 
fix>m  the  subject.  All  nations.  2.  From  the  principal  efficient  cause 
of  it,  The  commandment  and  order  of  God.  3.  The  instrumental 
eause.  The  prophetic  Scriptures.  4.  From  the  end  of  it^  The  obe- 
dience of  faith.  >^ 

Observ,  1.  The  glorious  attributes  of  God  bear  a  comfortable  re- 
spect to  believers.  Power  and  wisdom  we  here  mentioned  as  two 
props  of  their  faith ;  his  power  here  includes  his  goodness.  Power 
to  help,  without  will  to  assist,  is  a  dry  chip.  The  apostle  mentions 
not  God's  power  simply  and  absolutely  considered,  for  that  of  itself 
is  no  more  comfort  to  men,  then  it  is  to  devils ;  but,  as  considered  in 
the  gospel  covenant,  his  power,  as  well  as  liis  other  perfections,  are 
ingredients  in  that  cordial  of  God's  being  our  God.  We  should 
never  think  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  nature,  without  c<»n- 
aidering  the  duties  they  demand,  and  gathering  the  honey  they  present. 

Observ.  2.  The  stability  of  a  gracious  soul  depends  upon  the  wis- 
dom as  well  as  the  power  of  God.     It  would  be  a  disrepute  to  the 


Almightiness  of  God  if  that  should  be  totally  vanquished  which  was 

>duced  Vy  V 

ble  grace.     It  would  speak  a  want  of  strength  to  maintain  it,  or  a 


introduced  by  his  mighty  arm,  and  rooted  in  the  soul  by  an  irresisti- 


ohange  of  resolution,  and  so  would  be  no  honor  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  first  design.  It  is  no  part  of  the  wisdom  of  an  artificer,  to 
let  a  work  wherein  he  determined  to  shew  the  greatness  of  his 
alrill^  be  dashed  in  pieces,  when  he  hath  power  to  preserve  it  God 
designed  every  gracious  soul  for  a  piece  of  his  workmanship  (Eph. 
iL  10).  What,  to  have  the  skill  of  his  grace  defeated?  If  any 
soul  which  he  hath  graciously  conquered  should  be  wrested  from 
him,  what  could  be  thought  but  that  his  power  is  enfeebled  ?  K 
deserted  by  him,  what  could  be  imagined,  but  that  he  repented  of 
his  labor,  and  altered  his  counsel,  as  if  rashlv  undertaken  ?  These 
Eomans  were  rugged  pieces,  and  lay  in  a  filthy  quarry,  when  Grod 
came  first  to  smooth  them ;  for  so  the  apostle  represents  them  with 
the  rest  of  the  heathen  (Rom.  i.  19) ;  ana  would  he  throw  them  away, 
or  leave  them  to  the  power  of  his  enemy,  after  all  his  pains  he  had 
taken  with  them  to  fit  them  for  his  building?  Did  he  not  foresee 
the  designs  of  Satan  against  them,  what  stratagems  he  would  use  to 
defeat  his  purposes  and  strip  him  of  the  honor  of  his  work ;  and 
would  God  so  gratify  his  enemy,  and  disgrace  his  own  wisdom?  The 

■  Gaiiitni%  mice. 
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deserting  of  what  hath  been  acted  is  a  real  lepentanoe,  and  argues 
an  imprudence  in  the  first  resolve  and  attempt.  The  gospel  is  c^led 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  10) ;  the  firuit  of  it,  m  the  heart 
of  any  person,  which  is  a  main  design  of  it,  hath  a  title  to  the  same 
character ;  and  shall  this  grace,  which  is  the  product  of  this  gospel, 
and  therefore  the  birth  of  manifold  wisdom,  oe  suppressed?  It  ib 
at  God's  hand  we  must  seek  our  fixedness  and  establishment,  and 
act  faith  upon  these  two  attributes  of  God.  Power  is  no  ground  to 
expect  stability,  without  wisdom  interesting  the  agent  in  it,  and  find- 
ing out  and  applying  the  means  for  it.  Wisdom  is  naked  without 
power  to  act,  and  power  is  useless  without  wisdom  to  direct  They 
are  these  two  excellencies  of  the  Deity  the  apostle  here  pitches  the 
hope  and  faith  of  the  converted  Romans  upon  for  their  stability. 

Obseru,  8.  Perseverance  of  believers  in  grace  is  a  gospel  doctrine. 
"  According  to  my  gospel,"  my  gospel  ministerially,  according  to 
that  gospel  doctrine  I  have  taught  you  in  this  epistle  (for,  as  the 
prophets  were  comments  upon  the  law,  so  are  the  epistles  upon  the 
gospel),  this  very  doctrine  ne  had  discoursed  of  (Bom.  viii.  38,  39)l 
where  he  tells  them,  that  neither  death  nor  life,  the  terrors  of  a  cruel 
death,  or  the  allurements  of  an  honorable  and  pleasant  life,  nor 
principalities  and  powers,  with  all  their  subtelty  and  strength,  near 
the  thmgs  we  have  before  us,  nor  the  promises  of  a  future  felicity, 
by  either  angels  in  heaven  or  devils  in  hell,  not  the  highest  angel, 
nor  the  deepest  devil,  is  able  to  separate  us,  us  Romans,  "from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  So  that,  according  to  my 
gospel,  may  be  according  to  that  declaration  of  the  gospel,  which  i 
have  made  in  this  epistle,  which  doth  not  only  promise  the  first  cre- 
ating grace,  but  the  perfecting  and  crowning  grace ;  for  not  only  the 
being  of  grace,  but  the  health,  liveness,  and  perpetuity  of  grace  is 
the  fruit  of  the  new  covenant  (Jer.  xxxiL  40.) 

Observ,  4.  That  the  gospel  is  the  sole  means  of  a  Christian's  estab* 
lishment ;  "  According  to  my  gospel,"  that  is,  by  my  gospel.  The 
gospel  is  the  instrumental  cause  of  our  spiritual  life ;  it  is  the  cause 
also  of  the  continuance  of  it ;  it  is  the  seed  whereby  we  were  bom, 
and  the  milk  whereby  we  are  nourished  (1  Pet.  i.  23) ;  it  is  the 
**  power  of  God  to  salvation"  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  and  therefore  to  all  the 
degrees  of  it  (John  xvii.  17) ;  "Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth,"  or 
through  thy  truth ;  by  or  through  his  truth  he  sanctifies  us,  and  by 
the  same  truth  he  establisheth  us.    The  first  sanctification,  and  the 

E regress  of  it,  the  first  lineaments,  and  the  last  colors,  are  wrought 
y  me  goi^L  The  gospel,  therefore,  ought  to  be  known,  stud^d, 
and  consioered  by  us.  It  is  the  charter  of  our  inheritance,  and  the 
security  for  our  standing.  The  law  acauaints  us  with  our  duty, 
but  eontributes  nothing  to  our  strength  ana  settlement. 

Observ,  5.  The  gosj)el  is  nothing  else  but  the  revelation  of  Chrirt 
frer.  25) ;  "  According  to  my  gospel  and  the  preachinc  of  Jesus 
Uhrist ;"  the  discovery  of  the  mystery  of  redemption  and  salvation 
in  and  by  him.  It  is  genitivus  MecU,  that  preaching  wherein  Christ 
IB  declared  and  set  out,  with  the  benefits  aocruing  by  him.  This  is 
Ihe  privilege,  the  wisdom  of  God  reserved  for  the  ladier  times,  which 
ike  Old  Twtament  church  had  only  under  a  veiL 
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Observ,  6.  It  is  a  part  of  the  excellency  of  the  goK)el  that  it  had 
the  Son  of  God  for  its  publisher :  "  The  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ" 
It  was  first  preached  to  Adam,  in  Paradise,  by  God ;  and  afterwards 
published  by  Christ  in  person,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea.  It  was 
not  the  invention  of  man,  but  copied  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
by  him  that  lay  in  his  bosom.  The  gospel  we  have,  is  the  same 
which  our  Saviour  himself  preached  when  he  was  in  the  world :  he 
preached  it  not  to  the  Romans,  but  the  same  gospel  he  preached  is 
transmitted  to  the  Romans.  It,  therefore,  commands  our  respect ; 
whoever  slights  it,  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  slighted  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, were  he  in  person  to  sound  it  from  his  own  lips.  The  validity 
of  a  proclamation  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  prince  that 
dictates  it  and  orders  it ;  yet  the  greater  the  person  that  publisheth 
it,  the  more  dishonor  is  cast  upon  the  authority  of  the  prince  that 
enjoins  it,  if  it  be  contemned.  The  everlasting  God  ordained  it, 
and  the  eternal  Son  published  it. 

Observ,  7.  The  gospel  was  of  an  eternal  resolution,  though  of  a 
temporary  revelation  (ver.  25) ;  "According  to  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began."  It  is  an 
everlasting  gospel ;  it  was  a  promise  "  before  the  worlel  began" 
(Titus  i.  2.)  It  was  not  a  new  invention,  but  only  kept  secret  among 
the  arcana,  in  the  breast  of  the  Almighty.  It  was  hidden  from 
angels,  for  the  depths  of  it  are  not  yet  fiilly  made  known  to  them ; 
their  desire  to  look  into  it,  speaks  yet  a  deficiency  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  it  (1  Peter,  i.  12.)  It  was  published  in  paradise,  but  in  such 
words  as  Adam  did  not  fully  understand :  it  was  both  discovered 
and  clouded  in  the  smoke  of  sacrifices :  it  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
veil  under  the  law,  but  not  opened  till  the  death  of  the  Redeemer: 
it  was  then  plainly  said  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  '*  Behold !  your  God 
comes  I"  The  whole  transaction  of  it  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  was  from  eternity;  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  was  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  it  Let  v^ 
not,  then,  regard  the  gospel  as  a  novelty ;  the  consideration  of  it,  as 
one  of  God^s  cabinet  rarities,  should  enhance  our  estimation  of  it 
No  traditions  of  men,  no  inventions  of  vain  wits,  that  pretend  to  be 
wiser  than  God,  should  have  the  same  credit  with  that  which  bears 
date  from  eternity. 

Observ,  8.  That  divine  truth  is  mysterious;  "According  to  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery,  Christ  manifested  in  the  flesh."  The 
whole  scheme  of  godliness  is  a  mystery.  No  man  or  angel  could 
imagine  how  two  natures  so  distant  as  the  Divine  and  human  should 
be  united ;  how  the  same  j^erson  should  be  criminal  and  righteous ; 
how  a  just  God  should  have  a  satisfaction,  and  sinful  man  a  justifi- 
cation; how  the  sin  should  be  punished,  and  the  sinner  saved. 
None  could  imagine  such  a  way  of  justification  as  the  apostle  in 
this  epistle  declares :  it  was  a  mystery  when  hid  under  the  shadows 
of  the  law,  and  a  mystery  to  the  prophets  when  it  sounded  firom 
their  mouths ;  they  searched  it,  without  bein^  able  to  comprehend 
it  (1  Peter,  i.  10,  11.)  If  it  be  a  mystery,  it  is  humbly  to  be  Bub- 
mitted  to :  mysteries  surmount  human  reason.  The  stuoy  of  the  gos- 
pel must  not  be  with  a  yawning  and  oareleaB  frame.    Timde0|  joa 
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zall  mysteries,  are  not  learned  sleeping  and  nodding :  diligence  is 
required ;  we  must  be  disciples  at  God's  feet  As  it  had  God  for 
the  author,  so  we  must  have  God  for  the  teacher  of  it;  the  contriv* 
ance  was  his,  and  the  illumination  of  our  minds  must  be  from  him. 
As  God  only  manifested  the  gospel,  so  he  can  only  open  our  eyes 
to  see  the  mysteries  of  Christ  in  it.    In  verse  26  we  may  observe, 

1.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  verify  the  substance  of 
the  New,  and  the  New  doth  evidence  the  authority  of  the  Old,  by 
the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  made  known.  The  Old  Testament 
credits  tlie  New,  and  the  New  illustrates  the  Old.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  comment  upon  the  prophetic  part  of  the  Old.  The  Old 
shews  the  promises  and  predictions  of  Grod,  and  the  New  shews  the 
performance.  What  was  foretold  in  the  Old,  is  fulfilled  in  the 
New ;  the  predictions  are  cleared  by  the  events.  The  predictions 
of  the  Old  are  divine,  because  they  are  above  the  reason  of  man 
to  foreknow ;  none  but  an  infinite  knowledge  could  foretel  them, 
because  none  but  an  infinite  wisdom  could  order  all  things  for  the 
accomplishment  of  them.  The  Christian  religion  hath,  then,  the 
surest  foundation,  since  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  wherein  it 
is  foretold,  are  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  owned  by  the  Jews  and 
many  heathens,  which  are  and  were  the  great  enemies  of  Christ 
The  Old  Testament  is  therefore  to  be  read  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  faith.  Our  blessed  Saviour  himself  draws  the  streams  of  his 
doctrine  from  the  Old  Testament :  he  clears  up  the  promise  of  eter- 
nal life,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  from  the  words  of 
tht;  covenant,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,"  &c.  (Matt  xxii.  82.) 
And  our  apostle  clears  up  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fidth  from 
God's  covenant  with  Abraham  (Rom.  iv.)  It  must  be  read,  and  it 
must  be  read  as  it  is  writ :  it  was  writ  to  a  gospel  end,  it  must  be 
studied  with  a  gospel  spirit  The  Old  Testament  was  writ  to  give 
credit  to  the  New,  when  it  should  be  manifested  in  the  world.  It 
must  he  read  by  us  to  give  strength  to  our  faith,  and  establish  us 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  How  many  view  it  as  a  bare  story, 
an  almanack  out  of  date,  and  regard  it  as  a  dry  bone,  without  suck- 
ing from  it  the  evangelical  marrow !  Christ  is,  in  Genesis,  Abra- 
ham's seed ;  in  David's  psalms  and  the  prophets,  the  Messiah  and 
Eedeemer  of  the  world. 

2.  Observe,  The  antiquity  of  the  gospel  is  made  manifest  by  the 
Scriptures  of  the  prophets.  It  was  ot  as  ancient  a  date  as  any 
prophecy :  the  first  prophecy  was  nothing  else  but  a  gospel  charter; 
it  was  not  made  at  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  but  made  manifest 
It  then  rose  up  to  its  meridian  lustre,  and  sprung  out  of  the  clouds, 
wherewith  it  was  before  obscured.  The  gospel  was  preached  to 
the  ancients  by  the  prophets,  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles  by  the 
apostles  (Heb.  iv.  2) ;  "  Unto  us  was  the  gospel  preached,  as  well  as 
unto  them."  To  them  first,  to  us  after;  to  them  indeed  more 
cloudy,  to  us  more  clear ;  but  they  as  well  as  we,  were  evangelized, 
as  the  word  signifies.  The  covenant  of  grace  was  the  same  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  and  the  declarations  of  the  evangelists 
and  apostles.  Tnough  by  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  the  gospel 
%bt  was  cleareTi  and  by  his  ascension,  the  effusions  of  the  Spirit 
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fuller  and  stronger ;  yet  the  belieyers  under  the  Old  Testament,  saw 
Christ  in  the  swaddling  bands  of  legal  ceremonies,  and  the  lattice 
of  prophetical  writings;  they  could  not  else  offer  one  sacrifice,  or 
read  one  prophecy  with  a  faith  of  the  right  stamp.  Abraham's  jus- 
tifying faith  had  Christ  for  its  object,  though  it  was  not  so  explicit 
as  ours,  because  the  manifestation  was  not  so  clear  as  ours. 

3.  All  truth  is  to  be  drawn  from  Scripture.  The  apostle  refers 
them  here  to  the  gospel  and  the  prophets:  the  Scripture  is  the 
source  of  divine  knowledge ;  not  the  traditions  of  men,  nor  reason 
separate  from  Scripture.  Whosoever  brings  another  doctrine,  coins 
another  Christ ;  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  what  is  written,  nothing 
detracted  from  it.  He  doth  not  send  us  for  truth,  to  the  puddles 
of  human  inventions,  to  the  enthusiasms  of  our  brain ;  not  to  the 
See  of  Eome,  no,  nor  to  the  instructions  of  angels ;  but  the  writings 
of  the  prophets,  as  they  clear  up  the  declarations  of  the  apostles. 
The  churcn  of  Rome  is  not  made  here  the  standard  of  tmtn  :  but 
the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  are  to  be  the  touch-stone  to  the 
Bomans,  for  the  trial  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

4.  How  great  is  the  goodness  of  God !  The  borders  of  grace 
are  enlarged  to  the  Gentiles,  and  not  hid  under  the  skirts  of  the 
Jews.  He  that  was  so  long  the  God  of  the  Jews,  is  now  also  mani- 
fest to  be  the  God  of  the  Gentiles:  the  gospel  is  now  made  known 
to  all  nations,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting 
God.  Not  only  in  a  way  of  common  providence,  but  special  grace ; 
in  calling  them  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  a  justification  of 
them  by  faith,  he  hath  brought  strangers  to  him,  to  the  adoption  of 
children,  and  lodged  them  under  the  wings  of  the  covenant,  that 
were  before  alienated  from  him  thi'ough  the  universal  corruption  of 
nature.  Now  he  hath  manifested  himself  a  God  of  truth,  mindful 
of  his  promise  in  blessing  all  nations  in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  The 
fury  of  devils,  and  the  violence  of  men  could  not  hinder  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel :  its  light  hath  been  dispersed  as  far  as  that  of 
the  sun ;  and  that  grace  that  founded  in  the  Gentile's  ears,  hath  bent 
many  of  their  hearts  to  the  obedience  of  it. 

5.  Observe  that  libertinism  and  licentiousness  find  no  encourage- 
ment in  the  gospel.  It  was  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obe- 
dience of  faith.  Tlie  goodness  of  God  is  published^  that  our  enmity 
to  him  may  be  parted  with.  Christ's  righteousness  is  not  oflFcred  to 
lis  to  be  put  on,  that  wc  may  roll  more  warmly  in  our  lusts.  The 
doctrine  of  pace  commands  us  to  give  up  oui'selves  to  Christ,  to  be 
accepted  through  him,  and  to  be  ruled  by  him.  Obedience  is  due  to 
God,  as  a  sovereign  lord  in  his  law ;  and  it  is  due  out  of  gratitude, 
as  he  is  a  Gotl  of  grace  in  the  gospel.  The  discovery  of  a  further 
perfection  in  God  weakens  not  the  right  of  another,  nor  the  obli- 
gation of  the  duty  the  former  attribute  claims  at  our  hands.  The 
gospel  frees  us  from  the  curse,  but  not  fix^m  the  duty  and  service : 
"  We  are  delivered  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  that  we  noight 
serve  God  in  holiness  and  righteousness"  (Luke  i.  74.)  "  This  is  the 
will  of  God"  in  the  gospel,  "  even  our  sanctification."  When  a 
prince  strikes  off  a  malemctor's  chains,  though  hedeUver  lum  from 
tha  punishment  of  his  crime,  he  frees  him  kiot  frxxn  the  dsaty  of 
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a  subject:  his  pardon  adds  a  greater  obligation  than  his  protec- 
tion (ud  before,  while  he  was  loyal.  Christ's  righteousness  gives 
US  a  title  to  heaven ;  but  there  must  be  a  holiness  to  give  us  a  fit- 
ness for  heaven. 

6.  Observe,  that  evangelical  obedience,  or  the  obedience  of  Faith, 
is  only  acceptable  to  God.  Obedience  of  faith ;  genitivus  speciei^ 
noting  the  kind  of  obedience  God  requires ;  an  obeoience  springing 
fi»m  faith,  animated  and  influenced  by  faith.  Not  obedience  oi 
faith,  as  though  faith  were  the  rule,  and  the  law  were  abrogated; 
but  to  the  law  as  a  rule,  and  from  faith  as  a  prmciple.  There  is 
no  true  obedience  before  faith  (Heb.  xi.  6.)  "  W  ithout  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God ;"  and  therefore  without  faith  impossible 
to  obey  him.  A  good  work  cannot  proceed  from  a  defiled  mind 
and  conscience ;  and  without  feith  every  man's  mind  is  darkened, 
and  his  conscience  polluted  (Tit.  i.  15.)  Faith  is  the  band  of  union 
to  Christ,  and  obedience  is  the  Jfruit  of  union ;  we  cannot  bring 
forth  fruit  without  being  branches  (John  xv.  4,  5),  and  we  cannot 
be  branches  \vithout  believing.  Legitimate  fruit  follows  upon  mar- 
riage to  Christ,  not  before  it  (Eom.  vii.  4.)  "  That  you  should  be 
married  to  another,  even  to  hira  that  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that 
you  should  brin^  forth  fruit  unto  God."  All  fruit  before  marriage 
is  bastard,  and  Dastards  were  excluded  from  the  sanctuary.  Our 
persons  must  be  first  accepted  in  Christ,  before  our  services  can  be 
acceptable ;  those  works  are  not  acceptable  where  the  person  is  not 
parcloned.  Good  works  flow  from  a  pure  heart ;  but  tne  heart  can- 
not be  pure  before  faith.  All  the  good  works  reckoned  up  in  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  the  Hebrews  were  from  this  spring ;  those  heroes 
first  believed  and  then  obeyed.  By  faith  Abel  was  righteous  before 
God,  without  it  his  sacrifice  had  been  no  better  than  Cain's :  by 
faith  Enoch  pleased  God,  and  had  a  divine  testimony  to  his  obedi- 
ence before  his  translation ;  by  faith  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac, 
without  which  he  had  been  no  better  than  a  murderer^  All  obe- 
dience hath  its  root  in  faith,  and  is  not  done  in  our  own  strength, 
but  in  the  strength  and  virtue  of  another,  of  Christ,  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  as  our  head  and  root. 

7.  Observe,  faith  and  obedience  are  distinct,  though  inseparable : 
"  The  obedience  of  faith."  Faith,  indeed,  is  obedience  to  a  gospel 
command,  which  enjoins  us  to  believe ;  but  it  is  not  all  our  ooe- 
dience.  Justification  and  sanctification  are  distinct  acts  of  God ; 
justification  respects  the  person,  sanctification  the  nature ;  justifica- 
tion is  first  in  order  of  nature,  and  sanctification  follows :  they  are 
distinct,  but  inseparable ;  every  justified  person  hath  a  sanctified  na- 
ture, and  every  sanctified  nature  supposeth  a  justified  person.  So 
fiuth  and  obe(uence  are  distinct :  faith  as  the  principle,  obedience  as 
the  product;  &ith  as  the  cause,  obedience  as  the  effect;  the  cause 
and  the  effect  are  not  the  same.  By  faith  we  own  Christ  as  our 
Lord:  by  obedience  we  regulate  ourselves  according  to  his  com- 
mand«  The  acceptance  of  the  relation  to  him  as  a  subject,  precedes 
the  performance  of  our  duty :  by  faith  we  reoeive  his  law.  and  by 
obedience  we  fulfil  it.  Faith  makes  us  God's  children  (Gat  iiL  2^. 
Obedience  maiufests  us  to  be  Christ's  disciples  (John  xv.  o).    Faith  im. 
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the  touchstone  of  obedience;  the  touchstone,  and  that  which  is  tried 
by  it,  are  not  the  same.  But  though  they  are  distinct,  yet  they  are 
inseparable.  Faith  and  obedience  are  joined  together;  obedience 
follows  faith  at  the  heels.  Faith  purifies  the  heart,  and  a  pure  heart 
cannot  be  without  pure  actions.  Faith  unites  us  to  Christ,  whereby 
we  partake  of  his  nfe ;  and  a  living  branch  cannot  be  without  fruit 
in  its  season,  and  **much  fruit"  (John  xv.  5),  and  that  naturally 
from  a  "  newness  of  soirit"  (Rom.  vii.  9) ;  not  constrained  by  the 
rigors  of  the  law,  but  arawn  forth  from  a  sweetness  of  love ;  for 
fiuth  works  by  love.  The  love  of  God  is  the  strong  motive,  and 
love  to  God  is  the  quickening  principle ;  as  there  can  be  no  obe- 
dience without  faith,  so  no  faith  without  obedience.  After  all  this, 
the  apostle  ends  with  the  celebration  of  the  wisdom  of  God ;  "  To 
Ood  only  wise,  be  gloiy,  through  Jesus  Christ  forever."  The  rich 
discovery  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  thought  of,  by  a  gracious  soul, 
without  a  return  of  praise  to  God,  and  admiration  of  his  singular 
wisdom. 

Wise  Ood,  His  power  before,  and  his  ^visdom  here,  are  mentioned 
in  conjunction  (in  which  his  goodness  is  included,  as  interested  in 
his  establishing  power)  as  the  ground  of  all  the  glory  and  praise  God 
hath  from  his  creatures. 

Only  wise.  As  Christ  saith  (Matt.  xix.  17),  "None  is  good,  but 
God ;"  so  the  apostle  saith.  None  wise,  but  God.  As  all  creatures 
are  unclean  in  regard  of  his  purity,  so  they  are  all  fools  in  re- 
gard of  his  wisdom ;  yea,  the  glorious  angels  themselves  (Job  iv. 
18).  Wisdom  is  the  royalty  of  God ;  the  proper  dialect  of  all  his 
ways  and  works.  No  creature  can  lay  claim  to  it ;  he  is  so  wise, 
that  he  is  wisdom  itself. 

JSe  glory,  throtigh  Jesus  Christ,  As  God  is  only  known  in  and  by 
Christ,  so  he  must  be  only  worshipj^ed  and  celebrated  in  and  through 
Christ.  In  him  we  must  pray  to  nira,  and  in  him  we  must  praise 
him.  As  all  mercies  flow  from  God  through  Christ  to  us,  so  all  our 
duties  are  to  be  presented  to  God  through  Christ.  In  the  Greek, 
verbatim^  it  runs  thus :  "  To  the  alone  wise  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  him  be  glory  forever."  But  we  must  not  understand  it, 
as  if  God  were  wise  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  thanks  is  to  be  given 
to  God  through  Christ ;  because  in  and  by  Christ  God  hath  revealed 
his  wisdom  to  the  world.  The  Greek  hath  a  repetition  of  the  arti- 
cle to,  and  expressed  in  the  translation,  "  To  him  be  glory."  Beza 
expungeth  this  article,  but  without  reason,  for  «  is  as  mucn  as  'i«"% 
**  to  him ;"  and  joining  this,  "  the  only  wise  God"  with  ver.  25,  "  to 
him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you ;"  reading  it  thus,  "  To  him 
that  is  of  power  to  establish  you,  tne  only  wise  God,"  leaving  the 
Test  in  a  parenthesis,  it  runs  smoothly,  "  to  him  be  glory,  through 
Jesus  Christ,"  And  CreUius,  the  Socinian,  observes,  that  this  arti- 
cle %  which  some  leave  out,  might  be  industriously  inserted  by  the 
apostle,  to  shew  that  the  glory  we  ascribe  to  God  is  also  given  to 
Christ.  "We  may  observe,  that  neither  in  this  place,  nor  any  where 
in  Scripture,  is  tne  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  of  the  saints,  associated  with 
Gkxl  or  Christ  in  the  ^lorv  ascribed  to  them. 

In  the  words  there  is,  1.  An  appropriation  of  wicNlom  to  Qod,  and 
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a  remotion  of  it  from  all  creatures ;  "  only  wise  God."  2.  A  glorify- 
ing him  for  it.  The  point  I  shall  insist  upon  is,  That  wisdom  is  a 
transcendant  excellency  of  the  Divine  nature.  We  have  before 
spoken  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  infinitenessof  it :  the  next 
attribute  is  the  wisdom  of  God.  Most  confound  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  God  togethef ;  but  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between 
them  in  our  conception.  I  shall  handle  it  thus:  I.  Shew  what 
wisdom  is.  Then  lay  down,  II.  Some  propositions  about  the  wis- 
dom of  God.  And  shew,  IIL  That  Goa  is  wise,  and  only  wise.  IT. 
Wherein  his  wisdom  appears.    V.  The  Use. 

L  What  wisdom  is.  Wisdom,  among  the  Greeks,  first  signified 
an  eminent  perfection  in  any  art  or  mystery ;  so  a  good  statuary, 
engraver,  or  limner,  was  called  wise,  as  having  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge in  his  particular  art.  But  afterwards  the  title  of  wise  was  ap- 
propriated to  those  that  devoted  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of 
tbe  highest  things  that  served  for  a  foundation  to  speculative 
sciences.^  But  ordinarily  we  count  a  man  a  wise  man,  when  he 
conducts  his  affairs  with  discretion,  and  governs  his  passions  with 
moderation,  and  carries  himself  with  a  due  proportion  and  harmony 
in  all  his  concerns.     But  in  particular,  wisdom  consists, 

1.  In  acting  for  a  right  end.  The  chiefest  part  of  prudence  is  in 
fixing  a  right  end,  and  in  choosing  fit  means,  and  directing  them  to 
that  scope ;  to  shoot  at  random  is  a  mark  of  folly.  As  he  is  the 
wisest  man  that  hath  the  noblest  end  and  fittest  means,  so  God  is  in- 
finitely vnsQ  ;  as  he  is  the  most  excellent  being,  so  he  hath  the  most 
excellent  end.  As  there  is  none  more  excellent  than  himself  no- 
thing can  be  his  end  but  himself;  as  he  is  the  cause  of  all,  so  he  is 
the  end  of  all ;  and  he  puts  a  true  bias  into  all  the  means  he  useth 
to  hit  the  mark  he  aims  at :  "Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him, 
are  all  things"  (Rom.  xi.  36). 

2.  Wisdom  consists  in  observing  all  circumstances  for  action.  He 
is  counted  a  wise  man  that  lays  hold  of  the  fittest  opportunities  to 
bring  his  designs  about,  that  hath  the  fullest  foresight  of  all  the  lit- 
tle intrigues  which  may  happen  in  a  business  he  is  to  manage,  and 
times  every  part  of  his  action  in  an  exact  harmony  with  the 
proper  minutes  of  it.  God  hath  all  the  circumstances  of  things  in 
one  entire  image  before  him ;  he  hath  a  prcjppect  of  every  little  creek 
in  any  design.  He  sees  what  second  causes  wiU  act,  and  when  they 
will  act  this  or  that;  yea,  he  determines  them  to  such  and  such  acts; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  mistaken,  or  miss  of  the  due 
season  of  bringing  about  his  own  purposes.  As  he  hath  more  good- 
ness than  to  deceive  any,  so  he  hath  more  understanding  than  to  be 
mistaken  in  any  thing.  Hence  the  time  of  the  incarnation  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  is  called  the  fulness  of  time,  the  proper  season  fi>r 
his  coming.  Every  circumstance  about  CHirist  was  timed  accordinjg 
to  the  predictions  of  God ;  even  so  little  a  thing  as  not  parting  hm 
garment,  and  the  giving  mm  gall  and  vinegar  to  drink ;  and  all  die 
olessings  he  showers  down  upon  his  people,  according  to  Ae 
covenant  of  grace,  are  said  to  come  "in  his  season**  (Ezek.  xxidt. 
25,  26). 

•  Amyraut  Moral  Tom.  Hi  p.  188. 
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3.  Wisdom  consists  in  willing  and  acting  according  to  the  right 
reason,  according  to  a  right  judgment  of  things.  We  can  never 
count  a  wilful  man  a  wise  man ;  but  him  only  that  acts  according  to 
a  right  rule,  when  right  counsels  are  taken  and  viTOrously  executed. 
The  resolves  and  ways  of  God  are  not  mere  will,  but  will  guided  by 
the  reason  and  coimsel  of  his  own  infinite  understanding  (Eph.  i. 
11);  "Who  works  all  thin^  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will."  The  motions  of  the  Divine  will  are  not  rash,  but  follow  the 
proposals  of  the  Divine  mind ;  he  chooses  that  which  is  fittest  to  be 
done,  so  that  all  his  works  are  graceftd,  and  all  his  ways  have  a 
comeliness  and  decorum  in  them.  Hence  all  his  ways  are  said  to  be 
"judgment"  fDeut.  xxxii.  4),  not  mere  will.  Hence  it  a^ears,  that 
wisdom  and  Knowledge  are  two  distinct  perfections.  Knowledge 
hath  its  seat  in  the  speculative  understanding,  wisdom  in  the  practi- 
cal. Wisdom  and  knowledge  are  evidenUy  distinguished  as  two 
several  gift^  of  the  Spirit  in  man  (1  Cor.  xii.  8) ;  "  To  one  is  given, 
by  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another,  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge, by  the  same  Spirit."  Knowledge  is  an  imderstanding  of  gen- 
eral rules,  and  \visdom  is  a  drawing  conclusions  from  those  rules  in 
order  to  particular  cases.  A  man  may  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  Scripture,  and  have  all  learning  in  the  treasury  of  nis  mem- 
ory, and  yet  be  destitute  of  skill  to  make  use  of  them  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  untie  those  knotty  questions  which  naay  be  pro- 
posed to  him,  by  a  ready  application  of  those  rules.  Agam,  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  may  oe  distinguished,  in  our  conception,  as  two 
distinct  perfections  in  God :  the  knowledge  of  God  is  his  under- 
standing of  all  things ;  his  wisdom  is  the  sldlful  resolving  and  act- 
ing of  all  things.  And  the  apostle,  in  his  admiration  of  him,  owns 
them  as  distinct;  "  O  the  depths  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God"  (Rom.  xi.  33)  I  Knowledge  is  the  founda- 
tion of  wisdom,  and  antecedent  to  it ;  wisdom  the  superstructure 
upon  knowledge :  men  may  have  knowledge  without  wisdom,  but 
n^  wisdom  without  knowledge ;  according  to  our  common  proverb, 
"  The  greatest  clerks  are  not  3ie  wisest  men."  All  practical  knowl- 
edge is  founded  in  speculation,  either  secundum  rem,  as  in  a  man ;  or, 
secundum  raiumem,  as  in  God.  They  agree  in  this,  that  they  are 
both  acts  of  the  understanding;  but  Knowledge  is  the  apprehension 
of  a  thin^,  and  wisdom  *ia  the  appointing  and  ordering  of  things. 
Wisdom  IS  the  splendor  and  lustre  of  knowledge  shining  forth  in 
operations,  and  is  an  act  both  of  understanding  and  will;  irnder- 
stending  in  counselling  and  contriving,  will  in  resolving  and  execut- 
ing: counsel  and  will  are  linked  together  (Eph.  i  11]). 

n.  The  second  thing  is  to  lay  down  some  propositions  in  general, 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  God. 

First,  iSiere  is  an  essential  and  a  personal  wisdom  of  God.  .  The 
easential  wisdom,  is  the  essence  of  God ;  the  personal  wisdom  is  the 
Son  of  God.  Christ  is  odled  Wisdom  by  nimself  (Luke^  vii.  35). 
The  wisdom  of  God  by  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  i.  24).  The  wisdom  I 
speak  of  belongs  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  is  considered  a  necessan^ 
perfection.  The  personal  wisdom  is  called  so,  because  he  opens  to 
ua  the  secrets  of  God.    If  the  Son  were  that  wisdom  whereby  the 
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Father  is  wise,  the  Son  would  be  also  the  essence  whereby  the  Father 
is  Gk)cL  If  the  Son  were  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  whereby  he 
is  essentially  wise,  the  Son  would  be  the  essence  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  would  have  his  essence  from  the  Son,  since  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  the  essence  of  God ;  and  so  the  Son  would  be  the  Father, 
if  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Father  were  originally  in  the  Son. 

Secondly,  Therefore  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  same  with  the  es- 
sence of  God.  Wisdom  in  God  is  not  a  habit  added  to  his  essence, 
as  it  is  in  man,  but  it  is  his  essence.  It  is  like  the  splendor  of  the  sim^ 
the  same  with  the  sun  itself;  or  like  the  brightness  of  crystal,  wbich= 
is  not  communicated  to  it  by  anything  else,  as  the  brightness  of  a- 
mountain  is  by  the  beam  of  the  sun,  but  it  is  one  with  the  crystal 
itself  It  is  not  a  habit  superadded  to  the  Divine  essence ;  that  would 
be  repugnant  to  the  simplicity  of  God,  and  speak  him  compounded 
of  divers  principles ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  eternity  of  his  per-, 
fections :  if  he  be  eternally  wise,  his  wisdom  is  his  essence ;  for  thei©; 
is  nothing  eternal  but  the  essence  of  Gbd.  As  the  sun  melts  some 
things,  and  hardens  others;  blackens  some  things,  and  whitena. 
others,  and  produceth  contrary  qualities  in  different  subjects,  yet  it  is 
but  one  and  the  same  quality  in  the  sun,  which  is  the  cause  of  those 
contrary  operations ;  so  the  perfections  of  God  seem  to  be  diverse  in 
our  conceptions,  yet  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  in  God.P  The 
wisdom  of  God,  is  God  acting  prudently ;  as  the  power  of  God,  is 
God  acting  powerfully ;  and  the  justice  of  God,  is  God  acting 
righteously  ;  and  therefore  it  is  more  truly  said,  that  God  is  wisdom^ 
justice,  truth,  power,  than  that  he  is  wise,  just,  true,  &c.  as  if  he  werQ 
compounded  of  substance  and  qualities.  All  the  operations  of  God 
proceed  from  one  simple  essence ;  as  all  the  operations  of  the  mind 
of  man,  though  various,  proceed  from  one  faculty  of  understanding. 

Thirdly,  Wisdom  is  tne  property  of  God  alone:  He  is  "only 
wise."  it  is  an  honor  peculiar  to  him.  Upon  the  account  that 
no  man  deserved  the  title  of  wise,  but  that  it  was  a  royalty  be- 
longing to  God,<i  Pythagoras  would  not  be  called  2'o(jpof,  a  title  given 
to  their  learned  men,  but  fiHUaocfos.  The  name  philosopher  arose 
out  of  a  respect  to  this  transcendent  perfection  of  God. 

1.  God  is  "  only  wise"  necessarily.  As  he  is  necessarily  God,  so. 
ho  is  necessarily  wise ;  for  the  notion  of  wisdom  is  inseparable  from 
the  notion  of  a  Deity.  When  we  say,  God  is  a  Spirit,  is  true, 
righteous,  wise ;  we  understand  that  he  is  transcendently  these,  by 
an  intrinsic  and  absolute  necessity,  by  virtue  of  his  own  essence, . 
without  the  eflftciency  of  any  other,  or  any  efficiency  in  and  by  him- 
self God  doth  not  make  himself  wise,  no  more  than  he  makes 
himself  God.  As  he  is  a  necessary  Being  in  regard  of  his  life,  so 
he  is  necessarily  wise  in  regard  of  his  understanding.  Synesius 
saith,  that  God  is  esscntiated,  o^aiovadm^  by  his  understanding.  He. 
places  the  substance  of  God  in  understanding  and  wisdom :  wisdom 
13  the  first  vital  operation  of  God.  He  can  no  more  be  imwise  thaa 
he  can  be  untrue ;  for  folly  in  tiie  mind  is  much  the  same  with 
fidsity  in  speech.  Wisdom  among  men  is  gained  by  age  and  expe-. 
rience,  furttiered  by  instructions  and  exercise ;  but  the  wisdom  of 
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God  is  his  nature.  As  the  sun  cannot  be  without  li^ht,  while  it  Te- 
znains  a  sun,  and  as  eternity  cannot  be  without  immortalitj,  so 
neither  can  God  be  without  wisdom  As  he  only  hath  immortality 
(1  Tim.  vi.  16),  not  arbitrarily,  but  necessarily ;  so  he  only  hath  wis- 
aom :  not  because  he  will  be  wise,  but  because  he  cannot  but  be 
wise.  He  cannot  but  contrive  counsels,  and  exert  operations,  be- 
coming the  greatness  and  majesty  of  his  nature. 

2.  Therefore  "  only  wise"  originally.  God  is  ai^iduxrog  a^tiaotpo^. 
Men  acquire  wisdom  by  the  loss  of  their  fairest  years ;  but  his  wis- 
dom is  trie  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  not  the  birth  of  study, 
or  the  gro  J^  of  experience,  bat  as  neces^,  as  eternal,  as  his  4- 
sence.  He  goes  not  out  of  himself  to  search  wisdom :  he  needs  no 
more  the  brains  of  creatures  in  the  contrivance  of  his  purposes,  than 
he  doth  their  arm  in  the  execution  of  them.  He  needs  no  counsel^ 
he  receives  no  coimsel  from  any  (Rom.  xi.  84) :  "  Who  hath  been 
his  counsellor  ?"  and  (Isa.  xl.  14)  "  With  whom  took  he  counsel,  and 
who  instructed  him,  or  taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgment,  and 
taught  him  knowledge,  and  showed  to  him  the  path  of  understand- 
ing r"  He  is  the  only  Fountain  of  wisdom  to  others ;  angels  and 
men  have  what  wisdom  they  have,  by  communication  firom  him. 
All  created  wisdom  is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  light,  like  that  of  the 
stars  borrowed  from  the  sun.  He  that  borrows  wisdom  from  another, 
and  doth  not  originally  possess  it  in  his  own  nature,  cannot  properly 
be  called  wise.  As  God  is  the  only  Being,  in  regard  that  all  other 
beings  are  derived  from  him,  so  he  is  only  wise,  because  all  other 
wisdom  flows  fix)m  him.  He  is  the  spring  of  wisdom  to  all ;  none 
the  original  of  wisdom  to  him. 

3.  Therefore  "  only  wise"  perfectly.  There  is  no  cloud  upon  his 
imderstanding.  He  hath  a  distinct  and  certain  knowledge  of  all 
things  that  can  fall  under  action;  as  he  hath  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge without  ignorance,  so  he  hath  a  beautiful  wisdom  without 
mole  or  wart.  Men  are  wise,  yet  have  not  an  understanding  so 
vast  as  to  grasp  all  things,  nor  a  perspicacity  so  clear,  as  to  pene- 
trate into  the  depths  of  all  being.  Angels  have  more  delightftil 
and  lively  sparks  of  wisdom,  yet  so  imperfect,  that  in  re^a^  of 
the  wisdom  of  God  they  are  charged  ^v^th  folly  (Job  iv.  18). 
Their  wisdom  as  well  as  their  holiness  is  veiled  in  the  presence 
of  God.  It  vanisheth,  as  the  glowing  of  a  fire  doth  before  the 
beauty  of  the  sun,  or  as  the  light  of  a  candle  in  the  midst  of  a 
sunshine  contracts  itself,  and  none  of  its  rays  are  seen,  but  in  the 
body  of  the  flame.  The  angels  are  not  perfectly  wise,  because 
they  are  not  perfectly  knowing:  the  gospel,  the  great  discovery 
of  God's  wisdom,  was  hid  from  them  for  ages. 

4.  Therefore  "  only  \nse"  universally.  Wisdom  in  one  man  is 
of  one  sort,  in  another  of  another  sort ;  one  is  a  wise  tradesman, 
another  a  wise  statesman,  and  another  a  wise  philosopher:  one  is 
wise  in  the  business  of  the  world,  another  is  wise  in  divine  con- 
cerns. One  hath  not  so  much  of  plenty  of  one  sort,  but  he  may  have 
a  scantiness  in  another ;  one  may  be  wise  for  invention,  and  foolish 
in  execution ;  an  artificer  may  have  skill  to  frame  an  engine,  and 
not  skill  to  use  it    The  ground  that  is  fit  for  olives  may  not  be  fit 
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for  vines ;  that  will  bear  one  sort  of  grain  and  not  another.  But 
God  hath  an  universal  wisdom,  because  his  nature  is  wise ;  it  is  not 
limited,  but  hovers  over  everything,  shines  in  every  being.  Bis 
executions  are  as  wise  as  his  contrivances :  he  is  ^ise  in  his  resolves^ 
and  wise  in  his  ways :  wise  in  all  the  varieties  of  his  works  of  creor 
tion,  government,  redemption.  As  his  will  wills  all  things,  and  his 
power  effects  all  things,  so  his  wisdom  is  the  universal  director  of 
the  motions  of  his  will,  and  the  executions  of  his  power :  as  his 
righteousness  is  the  measure  of  the  matter  of  his  actions,  so  his  wis* 
dom  is  the  rule  that  directs  the  manner  of  his  actions.  The  ab- 
solute power  of  God  is  not  an  imruly  power:  his  wisdom  orders 
all  things,  so  that  nothing  is  done  but  what  is  fit  and  convenient^ 
and  aCTeeable  to  so  excellent  a  Being :  as  he  cannot  do  an  unjust 
thing  because  of  his  righteousnesness,  so  he  cannot  do  an  imwise 
act,  Decause  of  his  infinite  wisdom.  Though  God  be  not  neces-* 
sitated  to  any  operation  without  himself,  as  to  the  creation  of  any- 
thing, yet  supposing  he  will  act,  his  wisdom  necessitates  him  to 
do  that  which  is  congruous,  as  his  righteousness  necessitates  him 
to  do  that  which  is  just :  so  that  though  the  will  of  God  be  the 
principle,  yet  his  wisdom  is  the  rule  of  his  actions.  We  must,  in 
our  conceiving  of  the  order,  suppose  wisdom  antecedent  to  will : 
none  that  acknowledges  a  God  can  have  such  an  impious  thought 
as  to  affix  temerity  and  rashness  to  any  of  his  proceedings.  All  his* 
decrees  are  drawn  out  of  the  infinite  treasury  of  wisdom  in  himsel£' 
He  resolves  nothing  about  any  of  his  creatures  without  reason; 
but  the  reason  of  his  purposes  is  in  himself,  and  springs  from  him- 
self, and  not  from  the  creatures :  there  is  not  one  thing  that  he  wills- 
but  "  he  wills  by  counsel,  and  works  by  counsel"  (Eph.  L 11).  Coun- 
sel writ  down  every  line,  every  letter,  in  his  eternal  Book ;  and  all 
the  orders  are  drawn  out  from  thence  by  his  wisdom  and  will :  what 
was  illustrious  in  the  contrivance,  glitters  in  the  execution.  His  \m- 
derstanding  and  will  are  infinite ;  what  is  therefore  the  act  of  his 
will,  is  the  result  of  his  understanding,  and  therefore  rational.  His 
understanding  and  will  join  hands ;  there  is  no  contest  in  Grod,  will 
against  mind,  and  mind  against  will ;  they  are  one  in  God,  one  in  his 
resolves,  and  one  in  all  his  works. 

5.  Therefore  he  is  "only  wise"  perpetually.     As  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  got  by  ripeness  of  age,  so  it  is  lost  by  decay  of  years ;  it  iS' 
got  by  instruction,  and  lost  by  dotage.     The  perfectest  minds,  when' 
in  the  wane,  have  been  darkened  with  folly :  Nebuchadnezzar,  thst 
was  wise  for  a  man,  became  as  foolish  as  a  brute.    But  the  Ancient 
of  Days  is  an  unchangeable  possessor  of  prudence ;  his  wisdom  is  s 
mirror  of  brightness,  without  a  defiicing  spot.    It  was  "possessed  by 
him  in  the  beginning  of  his  ways,  before  his  works  of  old"  (Prov. 
viii.  22),  and  he  can  never  be  dispossessed  of  it  in  the  end  of  his 
works.    It  is  inseparable  from  him  :  the  being  of  his  Godhead  may 
as  soon  cease  as  the  beauty  of  his  mind ;  "  with  him  is  wisdom 
(Job  xii.  13) ;  it  is  inseparable  from  him ;  therefore,  as  durable  as 
his  essence.    It  is  a  wisdom  infinite,  and  therefore  without  increase 
or  decrease  in  itself.    The  experience  of  so  many  ages  in  the  govern* 
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ment  of  the  world  hath  added  nothing  to  the  immensily  of  it^  m  the 
shining  of  the  sun  since  the  creation  of  the  world  hath  added  nothing 
to  the  light  of  that  glorious  body.    As  ignorance  never  darkens  his 
knowledge,  so  folly  never  dis^aces  his  prudence.    God  infisLtuateB 
men,  but  neither  men  nor  devils  can  infatuate  God ;  he  is  unerring- 
ly wise ;  his  counsel  doth  not  vary,  and  flatter ;  it  is  not  one  day  one 
oounsel,  and  another  day  another,  but  it  stands  like  an  immovable 
rock,  or  a  mountain  of  brass.     "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  stands  for- 
ever, and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations"  (Ps.  xxxiiL  11). 
6.  He  is  only  wise  incomprehensibly,     "His  thoughts  are  deep" 
(Pe.  xcii.  6) ;  "  His  judgments  imsearchable,  his  ways  past  finding 
out"  (Bom.  xi.  83) :  depths  that  cannot  be  fathomed ;  a  splendor 
more  dazzling  to  our  dim  minds  than  the  light  of  the  sun  to  our 
weak  eyes.    The  wisdom  of  one  man  may  be  comprehended  by 
another,  and  over-comprehended  ;  and  often  men  are  understood  by 
others  to  be  wiser  in  their  actions  than  they  understand  themselves 
to  be ;  and  the  wisdom  of  one  angel  may  r>e  measured  b^  another 
angel  of  the  same  perfection.    But  as  the  essence,  so  the  wisdom  of 
Gtod  is  incomprehensible  to  any  creature ;  God  is  only  comprehended 
by  God.    The  secrets  of  wisdom  in  God  are  double  to  the  express- 
ions of  it  in  his  works  (Job  xi.  6,  7) :  "  Canst  thou,  by  searching^ 
find  out  God  ?"    There  is  an  unfathomable  depth  in  all  his  decrees, 
in  all  his  works ;  we  cannot  comprehend  the  reason  of  his  works^ 
much  less  that  of  his  decrees,  much  less  that  in  his  nature ;  because 
his  wisdom,  being  infinite  as  well  as  his  power,  can  no  more  act  to 
the  highest  pitch  than  his  power.     As  his  power  is  not  terminated 
by  what  he  nath  wrought,  but  he  could  give  further  testimonies  of 
it,  so  neither  is  his  wisdom,  but  he  could  furnish  us  witii  infinite  ex- 
pressions and  pieces  of  his  skill.     As  in  regard  of  his  immensity  he 
IB  not  boundea  by  the  limits  of  place ;  in  regard  of  his  eternity,  not 
measured  by  the  minutes  of  time ;  in  regard  of  his  power,  not  termi- 
nated with  this  or  that  number  of  objects ;  so,  in  regard  of  his  wis- 
dom, he  is  not  confined  to  this  or  that  particular  mode  of  working ; 
80  that  in  regard  of  the  reason  of  his  actions,  as  well  as  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  his  nature,  he  dwells  in  unapproachable  light  (1  Tim.  vi. 
16) ;  and  whatsoever  we  understand  of  his  wisdom  in  creation  and 
providence,  is  infinitely  less  than  what  is  in  himself  and  his  own  un- 
tx>unded  nature.    Many  things  in  Scripture  are  declared  chiefly  to 
be  the  acts  of  the  Divine  will,  yet  we  must  not  think  that  they  were 
acts  of  mere  will  without  wisdom,  but  they  are  represented  so  to  us^ 
because  we  are  not  capable  of  understanaing  the  infinite  reason  of 
its  acts :  his  sovereignty  is  more  intelligible  to  us  than  his  wisdom. 
We  can  better  know  the  commands  of  a  superior,  and  the  laws  of  a 
prince,  than  understand  the  reason  that  gave  birth  to  those  laws. 
We  may  know  the  orders  of  the  Divine  will,  as  they  are  published, 
but  not  the  sublime  reason  of  his  will.    Though  election  De  an  act 
of  God's  sovereignty,  and  he  hath  no  cause  from  without  to  deter- 
mine him,  yet  ms  infinite  wisdom  stood  not  silent  while  mere  do- 
minion acted.    Whatsoever  God  doth,  he  doth  wisely,  as  well  aa 
Mverei^y ;  though  that  wisdom  which  lies  in  the  secret  places  of 
the  Divme  Being  bd  as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  the  effijcts  of  hk 
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Foveieignly  and  power  in  the  world  are  vkible,  Ood  oan  give  a  rea- 
son of  ms  proceeoing,  and  that  drawn  from  himself  though  we  un- 
derstand it  not  The  causes  of  things  visible  lie  hid  from  us.  Doth 
any  man  know  how  to  distinguish  the  seminal  virtue  of  a  small  seed 
from  the  body  of  it,  and  in  wnat  nook  and  corner  that  lies,  and  what 
that  is  that  spreads  itself  in  so  fair  a  plant,  and  so  many  flowers  ? 
Can  we  comprehend  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked,  and  the  afflictions  of  the  godly  ?  Yet  as  we 
must  conclude  them  the  fruits  of  an  unerring  nghteousness,  so  we 
must  conclude  all  his  actions  the  fruits  of  an  unspotted  wisdom, 
though  the  concatenation  of  all  his  counsels  is  not  intelligible  to  us : 
for  he  is  as  essentially  and  necessarily  wise,  as  he  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  good  and  righteous.  God  is  not  only  so  wise. that 
nothing  more  wise  can  be  conceived,  but  he  is  more  wise  than  can 
be  imagined ;  something  greater  in  all  his  perfections  than  can  be 
comprdiended  by  any  creature.  It  is  a  foolish  thing,  therefore,  to 
question  that  which  we  cannot  comprehend ;  we  should  adore  it  in- 
stead of  disputing  against  it ;  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  God  would 
not  order  anything,  were  it  not  agreeable  to  the  sovereignty  of  Tub 
vrisdom,  as  well  as  that  of  his  will.  Though  the  reason  of  man  pro- 
ceed from  the  wisdom  of  God,  yet  there  is  more  diflference  between 
the  reason  of  man,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  than  between  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  feeble  shining  of  tlie  glow-worm ;  yet  we  presume 
to  censure  the  ways  of  God,  as  if  our  purblind  reason  had  a  reach 
above  him. 

7.  God  is  "  only  wise"  infallibly.  The  wisest  men  meet  with  rubs 
in  the  way,  that  make  them  fall  short  of  what  they  aim  at ;  thev 
often  design,  and  fail ;  then  begin  again ;  and  yet  dSl  their  counsels 
end  in  smoke,  and  none  of  them  arrive  at  perfection.  If  the  wisest 
angels  lay  a  plot,  they  may  be  disappointed ;  for  though  they  are 
higher  and  wiser  than  man,  yet  tliere  is  One  higher  and  wiser  than 
they,  that  can  check  their  projects.  God  always  compasseth  his  end, 
never  fails  of  anything  he  designs  and  aims  at ;  all  his  undertaking 
are  counsel  and  will ;  as  nothing  can  resist  the  efficacy  of  his  will, 
so  nothing  can  countermine  the  skill  of  his  counsel :  "  There  is  no 
wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord"  (Prov. 
xxi.  80).  He  compasseth  his  ends  by  those  actions  of  men  and 
devils,  wherein  they  think  to  cross  hmi ;  they  shoot  at  their  own 
mark,  and  hit  his.    Lucifer's  plot,  by  divine  wisdom,  fulfilled  God'fi 

Surpoee  against  Lucifer's  mind.  The  counsel  of  redemption  by 
'hrist,  the  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  rode  into  the  world  upon 
the  back  of  the  serpent's  temptation.  God  never  mistakes  the  meanfi, 
nor  can  tiiere  be  any  disappointments  to  make  him  vary  his  counsels, 
and  pitch  upon  other  means  than  what  before  he  had  ordained.  His 
**  word  that  goeth  forth  of  his  mouth  shall  not  return  to  him  void, 
bat  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  he  pleases,  and  it  shall  prosper  in 
the  thing  whereto  he  sent  it"  (Isa.  Iv.  11).  What  is  said  of  his  woid, 
is  true  of  his  counsel ;  it  shaU  prosper  in  the  thing  for  which  it  is 
appointed ;  it  cannot  be  defeated  oy  all  the  legions  of  men  and 
devila;  for  *'  as  he  thinks,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  he  hath 
purposed,  so  diall  it  stand ;  the  Lord  hath  purposed,  and  who  filial] 
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disannul  it"  (Isa.  xiv.  24,  27 J?  The  wisdom  of  the  creature  is  a 
drop  from  the  wisdom  of  Goa,  and  is  like  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  and 
a  shadow  to  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  meet  the  wisdom 
of  God,  which  is  infinite  and  boundless.  No  wisdom  is  exempted 
jfrom  mistakes,  but  the  Divine :  he  is  wise  in  all  his  resolves,  and 
never  "  calls  back  his  words"  and  purposes  (Isa.  xxxi.  2). 

III.  The  third  general  is  to  prove  that  Gx)d  is  wise.  This  is  as- 
cribed to  God  in  Scripture  (Dan.  ii.  20) ;  "  Wisdom  and  might  are 
his ;"  wisdom  to  contnve,  and  power  to  effect.  Where  should  wis- 
dom dwell,  but  in  the  head  of  a  Deity  ?  and  where  should  power 
triimiph,  but  in  the  arm  of  Omnipotency  ?■  All  that  God  doth,  he 
doth  artificially,  skilfully ;  whence  he  is  called  the  "  Builder  of  the 
heavens"  (Heb.  xi.  10),  T€x»^hrig  an  artifical  and  curious  builder,  a 
builder  by  art :  and  that  word  (Prov.  viii.  30)  meant  of  Christ ; 
**  Then  I  was  by  him  as  one  brought  up  with  him ;"  some  render  it, 
Then  I  was  the  curious  artificer ;  and  the  same  word,  is  translated, 
a  cunning  workman  (Cant.  vii.  5).  For  this  cause,  counsel  is  ascribed 
to  God  ;^  not  properly,  for  counsel  implies  something  of  ignorance, 
or  irresolution,  antecedent  to  the  consultation,  and  a  posture  of  will 
afterwards,  which  was  not  before.  Counsel  is,  properly,  a  laborious 
deliberation,  and  a  reasoning  of  things ;  an  invention  of  means  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end,  after  a  discussing  and  reasoning  of  all 
the  doubts  which  arise,  pro  re  natd,  about  the  matter  in  counsel. 
But  God  hath  no  need  to  deliberate  in  himself  what  are  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  his  ends :  he  is  never  ignorant  or  undetermined 
what  course  he  should  take,  as  men  are  before  they  consult.  But 
it  is  an  expression,  in  condescension  to  our  capacity,  to  signify  that 
God  doth  nothing  but  with  reason  and  understanding,  with  the 
highest  prudence  and  for  the  most  glorious  ends,  as  men  do  after 
consultation  and  the  weighing  of  every  foreseen  circumstance. 
Though  he  acts  all  things  sovereignly  by  his  will,  yet  he  acts  all 
thinffs  wisely  by  his  understanding ;  and  there  is  not  a  decree  of  his 
will  but  he  can  render  a  satisfactory  reason  for,  in  the  face  of  men 
and  angels.  As  he  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  so  he  hath  the  highest 
wisdom  for  the  ordering  of  all  things.  If  wisdom  among  men  be 
the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things,  God  must  be  infinitelv 
wise,  since  knowledge  is  most  radiant  in  him ;  he  knows  what  angels 
and  men  do.  and  infinitely  more ;  what  is  known  bj'^  them  obscurely, 
IB  known  by  him  clearly ;  what  is  known  by  man  after  it  is  done, 
was  known  by  God  before  it  was  wrought.  By  his  wisdom,  as  much 
88  by  anjrthing,  he  infinitely  differs  from  all  his  creatures,  as  by  wis- 
dom man  differs  from  a  brute.  We  cannot  frame  a  notion  oi  God, 
without  conceiving  him  infinitely  wise.  We  should  render  him  veiy 
inconsiderable,  to  imagine  him  famished  with  an  infinite  knowledge, 
and  not  have  an  infimte  wisdom  to  make  use  of  that  knowledge,  or 
to  fancy  him  with  a  mighty  power  destitute  of  prudence.  Knowl- 
edge without  prudence,  is  an  eye  without  motion ;  and  power  with- 
out discretion,  is  an  arm  without  a  head ;  a  hand  to  act,  without 
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understanding  to  contrive  and  model ;  a  strength  to  act,  without 
reason  to  know  how  to  act:  it  would  be  a  miserable  notion  of  a  God, 
to  fancy  him  with  a  brutish  and  unguided  power.  The  heathens, 
therefore,  had,  and  could  not  but  have,  this  natural  notion  of  God. 
Plato,  therefore,  calls  him  Mens ;"  and  Cleanthes  used  to  call  God. 
Reason ;  and  Socrates  thought  the  title  of  ^o<f6s  too  magnificent  to 
be  attributed  to  anything  else  but  God  alone. 

Arguments  to  prove  that  God  is  wise. — Reason  1.  God  could  not 
be  infinitely  perfect  without  wisdom.  A  rational  nature  is  better 
than  an  irrational  nature.  A  man  is  not  a  perfect  man  without 
reason  ;  how  can  God  without  it  be  an  infinitely  perfect  God  ?  Wis- 
dom is  the  most  eminent  of  all  virtues ;  all  the  other  perfections  of 
God  without  this,  would  be  as  a  body  without  an  eye,  a  soul  without 
understanding.  A  Christian's  graces  want  their  lustre,  when  they 
are  destitute  of  the  guidance  of  wisdom  :  mercy  is  a  feebleness,  and 
justice  a  cruelty ;  patience  a  timorousness,  and  courage  a  madness, 
without  the  conduct  of  wisdom ;  so  the  patience  of  God  would  be 
cowardice,  his  power  an  oppression,  his  justice  a  tyranny,  without 
wisdom  as  the  spring  and  holiness  as  the  rule.  No  attribute  of  God 
could  shine  with  a  due  lustre  and  brightness  without  it.  Power  is  a 
great  perfection,  but  wisdom  a  greater.'^  Wisdom  may  be  without 
much  power,  as  in  bees  and  ants ;  but  power  is  a  tyrranical  thing 
without  wisdom  and  righteousness.  The  pilot  is  more  valuable  be- 
cause of  his  skill,  than  the  gaily  slave  because  of  his  strength ;  and 
the  conduct  of  a  general  more  estimable  than  the  might  of  a  private 
soldier.  Generals  are  chosen  more  by  their  skill  to  guide,  than  their 
strength  to  act ;  what  a  clod  is  a  man  without  prudence ;  what  a 
nothing  would  God  be  without  it !  This  is  the  salt  that  gives  relish  to 
all  other  perfections  in  a  creature ;  this  is  the  jewel  in  the  ring  of  aJl 
the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  holiness  is  the  splendor 
of  that  jewel.  Now  God  being  the  first  Being,  possesses  whatsoever 
is  most  noble  in  any  being.  If  therefore  wisdom,  which  is  the  most 
noble  perfection  in  any  creature,  were  wanting  to  God,  he  would  be 
deficient  in  that  which  is  the  highest  excellency.  God  being  the 
living  God,  as  he  is  frequently  termed  in  Scripture,  he  hath  therefore 
the  most  perfect  manner  of  living,  and  that  must  be  a  pure  and  in- 
tellectual life  ;  being  essentially  living,  he  is  essentially  m  the  high- 
est degree  of  living.  As  he  hath  an  mfinite  life  above  all  creatures, 
so  he  hath  an  infinite  intellectual  life,  and  therefore  an  infinite  wis- 
dom ;  whence  some  have  called  God,  not  sapientem,  but  super  sapi* 
entem,7  not  only  wise,  but  above  all  wisdom. 

Beiuon  2.  Without  infinite  wisdom  he  coiJd  not  govern  the  world. 
Without  wisdom  in  forming  the  ijiatter,  which  was  made  by  Divine 
power,  the  world  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  chaos ;  and  with- 
out wisdom  in  government,  it  could  have  been  no  other  than  a  heap 
of  confusion;  without  wisdom  the  world  could  not  have  been  creatM 
in  the  posture  it  is.  Creation  supposeth  a  determination  of  the  will 
putting  power  upon  acting ;  the  determination  of  the  will  supposefli 
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the  counsel  of  the  understanding,  determining  the  will:  no  work, 
but  supposeth  understanding  as  well  as.will  in  a  rational  agent.  Aa 
without  skill  things  coiild  not  be  created,  so  without  it  things  cannot 
be  governed.  Beason  is  a  necessary  perfection  to  him  that  presides 
over  all  things :  without  knowledge  there  could  not  be  in  God  a 
foundation  for  government,  and  without  wisdom  there  could  not  be 
an  exercise  of  government;  and  without  the  most  excellent  wisdom, 
he  could  not  be  the  most  excellent  governor.  He  could  not  be  an 
universal  governor,  without  a  universal  wisdom ;  nor  the  sole  gov- 
ernor without  an  unimitable  wisdom ;  nor  an  independent  governor 
without  an  original  and  independent  wisdom;  nor  a  perpetual 
governor  wihout  an  incorruptible  wisdom.  He  would  not  be  the 
liord  of  the  world  in  all  points,  without  skUl  to  order  the  affairs  of 
it  Power  and  wisdom  are  foundations  of  all  authority  and  govern- 
ment ;  wisdom  to  know  how  to  rule  and  command ;  power  to  make 
those  commands  obeyed :  no  regular  order  could  issue  out  without 
the  first,  nor  could  any  order  be  enforced  without  the  second.  A 
feeble  wisdom,  and  a  brutish  power,  seldom  or  never  produce  any 
good  effect.  Magistracy  without  wisdom,  would  be  a  frantic  power, 
a  rash  conduct ;  like  a  strong  arm  when  the  eye  is  out,  it  strikes  it 
knows  not  what,  and  leads  it  knows  not  whither.  Wisdom  without 
power,  would  be  like  a  great  body  without  feet,*  like  the  knowledge 
of  a  pilot  that  hath  lost  his  arm,  who,  though  he  knows  the  rule  of 
navigation,  and  what  course  to  follow  in  his  voyage,  yet  cannot  man- 
age the  helm :  but  when  those  two,  wisdom  and  power,  are  linked 
together,  there  ariseth  from  both  a  fitness  for  government.  There 
is  wisdom  to  propose  an  end,  and  both  wisdom  and  power  employ 
means  that  conduct  to  that  end.  And  therefore  when  God  demon- 
strates to  Job  his  right  of  government,  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
Job*s  quarrelling  with  his  proceedings,  he  chiefly  urgeth  upon  him 
the  consideration  of  those  two  excellencies  of  his  nature,  power  and 
wisdom,  which  are  expressed  in  his  works  (chap,  xxxviii. — xli)  A 
prince  without  wisdom,  is  but  a  title  without  a  capacity  to  perform 
Ae  office ;  no  man  without  it  is  fit  for  government ;  nor  could  God 
without  wisdom  exercise  a  just  dominion  in  the  world.  He  hath, 
therefore,  the  highest  wisdom,  since  he  is  the  universal  governor. 
That  wisdom  which  is  able  to  govern  a  famUy,  may  not  be  able  to 

Sovern.a  city ;  and  that  wisdom  which  governs  a  city,  may  not  be 
ble  to  govern  a  nation  or  kingdom,  much  less  a  world.  The  bounds 
pf  God's  government  being  greater  than  any,  his  wisdom  for  govern- 
ment must  needs  surmount  the  wisdom  of  all.  And  though  the 
Gieatures  be  not  in  number  actually  infinite,  yet  they  cannot  be  well 
^vemed,  but  by  One  endowed  with  infinite  discretion.*  Providen- 
tial government  can  be  no  more  without  infinite  wisdom,  than  infin- 
ite wisdom  can  be  without  Providence. 

Reason  8.  The  creatures  working  for  an  end,  without  their  own 
knowledge,  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  God  that  guides  them.  All 
tildngs  in  the  world  work  for  some  end ;  the  ends  are  unknown  to 
them,  though  many  of  their  ends  are  visible  to  us.  As  there  was 
some  prime  cause,  which  by  his  power  inspired  them  with  their  sev 
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eral  instincts;  ao  there  must  be  some  supreme  wisdom,  which  moves 
and  guides  them  to  their  end.    As  their  being  manifests  has  power 
that  endowed  them,  so  the  acting  according  to  the  rules  of  their  na- 
ture, which  they  themselves  understand  not,  manifests  his  wisdom 
in  directing  them.    Everything  that  acts  for  an  end,  must  know  that 
end,  or  be  directed  by  anotlier  to  attain  that  end.     The  arrow  doth 
not  know  who  slioots  it,  or  to  what  end  it  is  shot,  or  what  mark  is 
aimed  at ;  but  the  archer  that  puts  it  in,  and  darts  it  out  of  the  bow, 
knows.    A  watch  hath  a  regular  motion,  but  neither  the  spring,  nor 
the  wheels  that  move,  know  the  end  of  their  motion  ;  no  man  will 
judge  a  wisdom  to  be  in  the  watch,  but  in  the  artificer  that  dis- 
posed the  wheels  and  spring,  by  a  joint  combination  to  produce  such 
a  motion  for  such  an  end.     Doth  either  the  sun  that  enlivens  the 
earth,  or  the  earth  that  travels  with  the  plant,  know  what  plant  it 
produceth  in  such  a  soil,  what  temper  it  should  be  of,  what  fruit  it 
should  bear,  and  of  what  color?     What  plant  knows  its  own  med- 
icinal qualities,  its  own  beautiful  flowers,  and  for  what  use  they  are 
ordained  ?    When  it  strikes  up  its  head  from  the  earth,  doth  it  Know 
wliat  proportion  of  them  there  will  be  ?  yet  it  produceth  all  these 
things  in  a  state  of  ignorance.     The  sun  warms  the  earth,  concocts 
the  humors,  excites  the  virtue  of  it,  and  cherishes  the  seeds  which 
are  cast  into  her  lap,  yet  all  unknown  to  the  sun  or  the  earth.   Since, 
therefore,  that  nature,  that  is  the  immediate  cause  of  those  things 
doth  not  understand  its  own  qualitv,  nor  operation,  nor  the  end  of 
its  action,  that  which  thus  directs  them  must  be  conceived  to  have 
an  infinite  wisdom.     When  things  act  by  a  rule  they  know  not,  and 
move  for  an  end  they  understand  not,  and  yet  work  harmoniously 
together  for  an  end,  that  all  of  them,  we  are  sure,  are  ignorant  of,  it 
mounts  up  our  minds  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Supreme 
Cause  that  hath  ranged  all  these  inferior  causes  in  their  order,  and 
imprinted  upon  them  the  laws  of  their  motions,  according  to  the 
ideas  in  his  own  mind,  who  orders  the  rule  by  which  they  act,  and 
the  end  for  which  they  act,  and  directs  every  motion  according  to 
their  several  natures,  and  therefore  j)ossessea  with  infinite  wisdom 
in  his  own  nature. 

lieason  4.  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  in  the  creatures,  and, 
therefore,  is  infinitely  wise  himself  As  he  hath  a  fulness  of  being 
in  himself,  because  the  streams  of  being  are  derived  to  other  things, 
from  him,  so  he  hath  a  fulness  of  wisdom,  because  he  is  the  spring 
of  wisdom  to  angels  and  men.  That  being  must  be  infinitely  wise, 
from  whence  all  other  wisdom  derives  its  ori^nal ;  for  nothing  can 
be  in  the  effect,  which  is  not  eminently  in  the  cause ;  the  cause  is 
aUvay  more  perfect  than  the  effect.  If,  therefore,  the  creatures  are 
wise,  the  Creator  must  be  much  more  wise.  If  the  Creator  were  des- 
titute of  wisdom,  the  creature  would  be  much  more  perfect  than  the 
Creator.  If  you  consider  the  wisdom  of  the  spider  in  her  web,  which 
is  both  her  house  and  net ;  the  artifice  of  the  Dec  in  her  comb,  which 
is  both  her  chamber  and  granary ;  the  provision  of  the  pismire  in 
her  repositories  for  corn, — the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  illustrated  by: 
them :  whatsoever  excellency  you  see  in  any  creature,  is  an  ima^e 
of  some  excellency  in  God.    The  skill  of  the  artificer  is  visible  iH' 
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the  fraits  of  his  art ;  a  workman  transcribes  his  spirit  in  the  work  of 
his  hands.  But  the  wisdom  of  rational  creatures,  as  men,  doth  more 
illustrate  it;  all  arts  among  men  are  the  rays  of  Divine  wisdom  shin- 
ing upon  them,  and,  by  a  common  gift  oi  the  Spirit,  enlightening 
their  minds  to  curious  inventions,  as  (Pro v.  viii.  12) :  "I,  wisdom, 
find  out  the  knowledge  of  witty  inventions ;"  that  is,  I  give  a  fs^sulty 
to  men  to  find  them  out ;  without  my  wisdom  all  things  would  he 
buried  in  darkness  and  ignorance :  whatsoever  wisdom  there  is  in 
the  world,  it  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  a  small  rivulet 
derived  from  him,  a  spark  leaping  out  from  imcreated  wisdom  (I«l 
liv.  16) :  **  He  created  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire, 
and  makes  the  instruments."  The  skill  to  use  those  weapons  in  war- 
like enterprises  is  from  him :  "  I  have  created  the  waster  to  destroy ;" 
it  is  not  meant  of  creatine  their  persons,  but  communicating  to  them 
their  art ;  he  speaks  it  there  to  expel  fear  from  the  church  of  all 
warlike  preparations  against  them ;  he  had  given  men  the  skill  to 
form  and  use  weapons,  and  could  as  well  strip  them  of  it,  and  defeat 
their  purposes.  The  art  of  husbandry  is  a  fruit  of  divine  teaching 
(Isa.  xxviii.  24,  25).  If  those  lower  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  are 
common  to  all  nations,  and  easily  learned  by  all,  are  discoveries  of 
Divine  wisdom,  much  more  the  nobler  sciences,  intellectual  and  poli- 
tical wisdom  (Dan.  ii.  21):  "He  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and 
knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding ;"  speaking  of  the  more 
abstruse  parts  of  knowledge,  "  The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gives 
understanding"  (Job  xxxii.  8).  Hence  the  wisdom  which  Solomon 
expressed  in  the  harlot's  case  (1  Kings  iii.  28),  was,  in  the  judgment 
of  all  Israel,  the  wisdom  of  God ;  that  is,  a  fruit  of  Divine  wisdom, 
a  beam  commimicated  to  him  from  God.  Every  man's  soul  is  en- 
dowed, more  or  less,  with  those  noble  qualities ;  the  soul  of  every 
man  exceeds  that  of  a  brute ;  if  the  streams  be  so  excellent,  the 
fountain  must  be  fuller  and  clearer.  The  first  Spirit  must  infinitely 
more  possess  what  other  spirits  derive  from  him  by  creation ;  were 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  men  on  earth,  collected 
in  one  spirit,  it  must  be  infinitely  less  than  what  is  in  the  spring ;  for 
no  creature  can  be  equal  to  the  Creator.  As  the  highest  creature 
already  made,  or  that  we  can  conceive  may  be  made  by  infinite 
power,  would  be  infinitely  below  God  in  the  notion  of  a  creature,  so 
it  would  be  infinitely  below  God  in  the  notion  of  wise. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  is,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God  appears.  It 
appears,  Ist^  In  creation.  2dly,  In  government.  Sdly,  In  redemp- 
tion. 

First,  In  creation.  As  in  a  musical  instrument  there  is  first  the 
skill  of  the  workman  in  the  frame,  then  the  skill  of  the  musician  in 
stringing  it  proper  for  such  musical  notes  as  he  will  express  upon  it, 
and  after  that  the  tempering  of  the  strings,  by  various  stops,  to  a  de- 
lightful harmony,  so  is  the  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  framing  the  worlds 
then  in  tuning  it,  and  afterwards  in  the  motion  of  the  several  crea- 
tures. The  fabric  of  the  world  is  called  the  wisdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  i 
21) :  "  After  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God ;"  t.  e.,  by  the  creation  the  world  knew  not  God.  The 
framing  cause  is  there  put  for  the  effect  and  the  work  framed ;  be- 
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canfle  the  Divine  wisdom  stepped  forth  in  the  creatures,  to  a  public 
apj)earance,  as  if  it  had  presented  itself  in  a  visible  shape  to  man^ 
giving  instructions  in  and  by  the  creatures,  to  know  and  adore  him. 
What  we  translate  (Gen.  i.  I)  "  In  the  b^inning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  the  Targum  expresseth,  "  In  wisdom  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Both  bear  a  stamp  of  this  per* 
fection  on  them  ;b  and  when  the  apostle  tells  the  Eomans  (Eom.  i. 
20)  "  The  invisible  things  of  God  were  clearly  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,"  the  word  he  uses  is  noi»j^«a»  not  £vy^'»  ;  this 
signifies  a  work  of  labor,  but  noiijuu  a  work  of  sldll,  or  a  poem.  The; 
whole  creation  is  a  poem,  every  species  a  stanza,  and  every  indivi- 
dual creature  a  verse  in  it.  The  creation  presents  us  with  a  prospect 
of  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  a  poem  doth  the  reader  with  the  wit  and. 
&ncy  of  the  composer :  "By  wisdom  he  created  the  earth"  (Pro v. 
iii.  19),  "and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  discretion"  (Jer.  x.  12),: 
There  is  not  anything  so  mean,  so  small,  but  glitters  with  a  beam  of 
Divine  skill ;  and  the  consideration  of  them  would  justly  make  every 
man  subscribe  to  that  of  the  psalmist,  "  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  works  I  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all"  (Ps.  civ.  24).  All, 
the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  and  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  no* 
blest ;  even  those  creatures  which  seem  ugly  and  deformed  to  us,  aa 
toads,  &c.,  because  they  fall  short  of  those  perfections  which  are  the 
dowry  of  other  animals :  in  these  there  is  a  footstep  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, since  they  were  not  produced  by  him  at  random,  but  deter- 
mined to  some  particular  end,  and  designed  to  some  usefulness,  aa 
parts  of  the  world  in  their  several  natures  and  stationa  God  could 
never  have  had  a  satisfaction  in  the  review  of  his  works,  and  pro- 
nounced them  good  or  comely,  as  he  did  (Gen.  i.  81),  had  they  not 
been  agreeable  to  that  eternal  original  copy  in  his  own  mind.  It  ia 
said  he  was  refreshed,  viz.  with  that  review  (Exod.  xxxi.  17),  which 
could  not  have  been,  if  his  piercing  eye  had  found  any  defect  in  any 
thing  which  had  sprung  out  of  his  hand,  or  an  unsuitableness  to  that 
end  for  which  he  created  them.  He  seems  to  do  as  a  man  that  hath 
made  a  curious  and  polite  work,  with  exact  care  to  peer  about  every 
part  and  line,  if  he  could  perceive  any  imperfection  in  it,  to  rectigr, 
the  mistake :  but  no  defect  was  found  by  the  infinitely  wise  God 
upon  this  second  examination.  This  wisdom  of  the  creation  appeal^ 
1.  In  the  variety.  2.  In  the  beauty.  3.  The  fitness  of  every  crea- 
ture for  its  use.  4.  The  subordination  of  one  creature  to  another|. 
and  the  joint  concurrence  of  all  to  one  common  end. 

1.  In  the  variety  (Ps.  civ.  24) :  "0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works  1"  How  great  a  variety  is  there  of  animals  and  plants,  with  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  shapes,  figurations,  colors,  various  smells, 
virtues,  and  qualities !  and  this  rarity  is  produced  from  one  and  the 
same  matter,  as  beasts  and  plants  from  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  11,  24^ : 
**Let  the  earth  bring  forth  living  creatures;  and  the  earth  brou^lrt 
forth  grass,  and  the  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind :"  such  diversity- 
of  fowl  and  fish  from  the  water  (Gen.  i.  20) :  "  Let  the  waters  brmg 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that 
may  fly ;"  such  a  beautiful  and  active  variety  from  so  dull  a  matter 

^  OmDe  opus  naturie  est  opus  iutelligeDtic 
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BB  the  earth ;  so  solid  a  variety  from  so  fluid  a  matter  as  ihe  water ; 
so  noble  a  piece  as  the  body  of  man,  with  such  variety  of  members  fit 
to  entertain  a  more*  excellent  soul  as  a  guest,  from  so  mean  a  matter 
as  the  dust  of  the  groimd  (Gen.  ii.  7).  This  extraction  of  such  variety 
of  forms  out  of  one  single  and  dull  matter,  is  the  chemistry  of  Divine 
wisdom.  It  is  a  greater  skill  to  frame  noble  bodies  of  vile  matter,  a» 
varieties  of  precious  vessels  of  clay  and  earth,  than  of  a  nobler  matter, 
as  gold  and  silver.  Again,  all  those  varieties  propagate  their  kind 
in  every  particular  and  auahty  of  their  nature,  and  uniformly  bring 
forth  exact  copies  accoroing  to  the  first  pattern  God  made  of  the 
kind  (Gen.  i.  11,  12,  24).  Consider,  also,  how  the  same  piece  of 
ground  is  garnished  with  plants  and  flowers  of  several  virtues,  fruits, 
colors,  scents,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive  any  variety  in  the 
earth  that  breeds  them,  and  not  so  p'eat  a  difference  in  the  roots  that 
bear  them.  Add  to  this  the  diversities  of  birds  of  different  colors, 
shapes,  notes,  consisting  of  various  parts,  wings  like  oars,  to  cut  the 
air,  and  tails  as  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  to  guide  their  motion.  How 
various,  also,  are  the  endowments  of  the  creatures!  some  have  vege- 
tation, and  the  power  of  growth  ;  others  have  the  addition  of  sense, 
and  others  the  excellency  of  reason  ;  something  wherein  all  agree, 
and  something  wherein  all  differ ;  variety  in  unity,  and  xmity  in  va- 
riety :  the  wisdom  of  the  workman  had  not  been  so  conspicuous  had 
there  been  only  one  degree  of  goodness :  the  greatest  skill  is  seen  in 
the  greatest  variety.  The  comeliness  of  the  body  is  visible  in  the 
variety  of  members,  and  their  useftdness  to  one  another.  What  an 
inform  thing  had  man  been  had  he  been  all  ear,  or  all  eye !  If  Gx)d 
had  made  all  the  stars  to  be  suns,  it  would  have  been  a  demonstra- 
tion of  his  power,  but,  perhaps,  less  of  his  wisdom :  no  creatures, 
with  the  natures  they  now  have,  could  have  continued  in  being  un- 
der so  much  heat :  there  was  no  less  wisdom  went  to  the  frame  of 
the  least,  than  to  the  greatest  creature.  It  speaks  more  art  in  a 
limner  to  paint  a  landscape  exactly,  than  to  draw  the  sun,  though 
the  sun  be  a  more  glorious  body.  1  might  instance  also,  in  the  dif- 
feient  characters  and  features  imprinted  upon  the  countenances  of 
men  and  women,  the  differences  of  voices  and  statures,  whereby  they 
are  distinguished  fix)m  one  another  :  these  are  the  foundations  of 
order  and  of  hmnan  society,  and  administration  of  justice.  What 
oonfusion  would  have  been,  if  a  grown-up  son  could  not  be  known 
from  his  father,  the  magistrate  from  the  subject,  the  creditor  from 
the  debtor,  the  innocent  from  the  criminal  I  The  laws  God  hath 
given  to  mankind  could  not  have  been  put  in  execution :  this  variety 
speaks  the  wisdom  of  God. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  the  creation  appears  in  the  beauty,  and  order, 
and  situation  of  the  several  creatures  (Eccles.  iii.  11) :  "  He  hath  made 
everything  beautiful  in  his  time."  As  their  being  was  a  fruit  of 
Divine  power,  so  their  order  is  a  fruit  of  Divine  wisdom.  All  crea- 
tures are  as  members  in  the  great  body  of  the  world,  proportioned 
to  one  another,  and  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole ;  so  that 
if  the  particular  forms  of  everything,  the  union  of  all  for  the  com- 
position of  the  world,  and  the  laws  which  are  established  in  the  order 
of  nature  for  its  conservation,  be  considered,  it  would  ravish  vm 
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witli  an  admiration  of  Qod.^  All  ike  creatures  are  so  many  pictores 
or  statues,  exactly  framed  by  line  (Ps.  xix.  4):  "  Their  line  is  gone 
through  all  the  earth ;"  their  "  line,"  a  measuring  line,  or  a  carpen- 
ter's rule,  whereby  he  proportions  several  pieces  to  be  exactly  liiDced 
and  coupled  together.  "  Their  line,"  that  is,  their  harmonious  pro- 
portion, and  the  instruction  from  it,  is  gone  forth  through  all  the 
earth.  Upon  the  account  of  this  harmony,  some  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens framed  the  images  of  their  gods  with  musical  instruments  in 
their  hands,  signifying  that  God  wrought  all  things  in  a  due  propor^ 
tion.^  The  heavens  speak  this  wisdom  in  their  order.  The  revo* 
lutions  of  the  sun  and  moon  determine  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
make  day  and  night  in  orderly  succession.  The  stars  beautify  the 
heavens,  and  influence  the  earth,  and  keep  their  courses  (Judges  v. 
20).  They  keep  their  stations  without  interfering  with  one  another ; 
and  though  they  have  rolled  about  for  so  many  ages,  they  observe 
their  distinct  laws,  and  in  tlie  variety  of  their  motions  have  not  dis* 
turbed  one  another's  functions.  The  sun  is  set  as  the  heart  in  the 
midst  of  this  great  body,  to  afford  warmth  to  all:  and. had  it  been 
set  lower,  it  had  long  since  turned  the  earth  into  flame  and  ashes: 
had  it  been  placed  higher,  the  earth  would  have  wanted  the  nourish* 
ment  and  refreshment  necessary  for  it.  Too  much  nearness  had 
ruined  the  earth  by  parching  heat,  and  too  great  a  distance  had  de» 
stroyed  the  earth  by  starving  it  with  cold.®  The  sun  hath  also  its 
appointed  motion ;  had  it  been  fixed  without  motion,  half  of  the 
earth  had  been  unprofitable ;  there  had  been  a  perpetual  darkness  in 
a  moiety  of  it ;  nothing  had  been  produced  for  nourishment,  and  so 
it  had  iJeen  rendered  uninhabitable :  but  now,  by  its  motion,  it  visits 
all  the  climates  of  the  world,  runs  its  circuit,  so  that  "  nothing  is  hid 
from  the  heat  thereof,  (Ps.  xix.  6).  It  imparts  its  virtue  to  every 
corner  of  the  world  in  its  daily  ana  yearly  visits.  Had  it  been  fixea^ 
the  finits  of  the  earth  under  it  had  been  parched  and  destroyed  before 
their  maturity ;  but  all  those  inconveniences  are  provided  against  by 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun.  This  motion  is  orderly ;  it  makes 
its  cmly  course  from  east  to  west,  its  yearly  motion  from  north  to 
south :  it  goes  to  the  north,  till  it  comes  to  tne  point  God  hath  set  it, 
and  then  turns  back  to  the  south,  and  gains  some  point  every  day: 
it  never  riseth  nor  sets  in  the  same  place  one  day,  where  it  did  tne 
day  before.  The  world  is  never  without  its  light ;  some  see  it  rising 
the  same  moment  we  see  it  setting.^  The  earth  also  speaks  the 
Divine  wisdom ;  it  is  the  pavement  of  the  world,  as  the  heaven  is  the 
ceiling  of  fretwork.  It  is  placed  lowermost,  as  being  the  heaviest 
body,  and  fit  to  receive  the  weightiest  matter,  and  provided  as  an 
habitation  proper  for  those  creatures  which  derive  the  matter  of  their 
bodies  from  it,  and  partake  of  its  earthly  nature ;  and  garnished  with 
other  creatures  for  the  profit  or  pleasure  of  man.s  The  sea  also 
speaks  the  same  Divine  wisdom.  "  He  strengthened  the  fountains 
of  the  deep,  and  gave  the  sea  a  decree  that  it  should  not  pass  his 

•  Amyraut.  Moral,  Vol.  L  p.  267 
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command"  (Pro v.  viii.  28,  29).  He  hath  given  it  certain  bounds  that 
it  should  not  overflow  the  earth  (Job  xxviii.  11).  It  contains  itself 
in  the  situation  wherein  God  hath  placed  it,  and  doth  not  transgress 
its  bounds.  What  if  some  part  of  a  country,  a  little  spot,  hath  oeen 
overflowed  by  it,  and  groaned  under  its  waves  ?  yet  for  the  main,  it 
retains  the  same  channels  wherein  it  was  at  first  lodged.  All  crea- 
tures are  clothed  with  an  outward  beauty,  and  endowed  with  an  in- 
ward haimony ;  there  is  an  agreement  in  all  parts  of  this  great  body ; 
every  one  is  beautiful  and  orderly ;  but  the  Deauty  of  the  world  re- 
pults  from  all  of  them  disposed  and  linked  together. 

3.  This  wisdom  is  seen  m  the  fitness  of  everything  for  its  end,  and 
the  usefulness  of  it.  Divine  wisdom  is  more  illustrious  in  the  fitness 
and  usefulness  of  this  great  variety,  than  in  the  composure  of  their 
distinct  parts :  as  the  artificer's  skill  is  more  eminent  in  fitting  the 
wheels,  and  setting  them  in  order  for  their,  due  motion,  than  in  the 
external  fabric  of  the  materials  which  compose  the  clock.  After 
the  most  diligent  inspection,  there  can  be  found  nothing  in  the  cre- 
ation unprofitable ;  nothing  but  is  capable  of  some  service,  either  for 
the  support  of  our  bodies,  recreation  of  our  senses,  or  moral  instruc- 
tion of  our  minds :  not  the  least  creature  but  is  formed,  and  shaped, 
and  furnished  with  members  and  parts,  in  a  due  proportion  for  its 
end  and  service  in  the  world ;  nothing  is  superfluous,  nothing  defec- 
tive. The  earth  is  fitted  in  its  parts  ;h  the  valleys  are  appointed  for 
granaries,  the  mountains  to  shadow  them  from  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun ;  the  rivers,  like  veins,  carry  refireshment  to  every  member 
of  this  body;  plants  and  trees  thrive  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
metals  are  engendered  in  the  bowels  of  it,  for  materials  for  building, 
and  other  uses  for  the  service  of  man.  "  There  he  causes  the  grass 
to  grow  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man,  that  he  may 
bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth"  (Ps.  civ.  14).  The  sea  is  fitted  for 
use ;  it  is  a  fish  pond  for  the  nourishment  oi  man;  a  boundary  for 
the  dividing  of  lands  and  several  dominions:  it  joins  together  nations 
far  distant :  a  great  vessel  for  commerce  (Ps.  civ.  26),  '*  there  go  the 
ships."  It  affords  vapors  to  the  clouds,  wherewith  to  water  the 
earth,  which  the  sun  draws  up,  separating  the  finer  fh)m  the  Salter 
parts,  that  the  earth  may  be  truitlul  without  being  burdened  with 
oarrenness  by  the  salt.  The  sea  hath  also  its  salt,  its  ebbs,  and 
floods;  the  one  as  brine,  the  other  as  motion,  to  preserve  it  from 
putrefaction,  that  it  may  not  be  contagious  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Showers  are  appointed  to  refi-esh  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  to 
open  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  "  water  the  groimd  to  make  it  fruit- 
ful" (Ps.  civ.  8).  The  clouds,  therefore,  are  called  the  cliariots  of 
God ;  he  rides  in  them  in  the  manifestation  of  his  goodness  and  wis- 
dom. Winds  are  fitted  to  purify  the  air,  to  preserve  it  from  putnv 
faction,  to  carry  the  clouds  to  several  parts,  to  refiresh  the  parched 
earth,  and  assist  her  fruits :  and  also  to  serve  for  the  commerce  of 
one  nation  with  another  by  navigation.'*  God,  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  "  walks  upon  the  \vings  of  the  wind"  (Ps.  civ.  8).  Rivers'^ 
are  appointed  to  bathe  the  ground,  and  render  it  fi'esh  and  lively; 

*»  Amvraut.  sur  diverges  Text.  p.  127,  »  Lessius. 
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they  fortify  cities,  are  the  limits  of  countries,  serve  for  commerce; 
they  are  the  watering-pots  of  the  earth,  and  the  vessels  for  drink  for 
the  living  creatures  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  God  cut  those  chan- 
nels for  the  wild  asses,  the  beasts  of  the  desert,  which  are  his  crea- 
tures as  well  as  the  rest  (Ps.  civ.  10, 12, 13).  Trees  are  appointed  for 
the  habitations  of  birds,  shadows  for  the  earth,  nourishment  for  the 
creatures,  materials  for  building,  and  fuel  for  the  relief  of  man  against 
cold.  The  seasons  of  the  year  have  their  use ;  the  winter  makes 
the  juice  retire  into  the  earth,  fortifies  plants,  and  fixes  their  roots: 
it  moistens  the  earth  that  was  dried  before  by  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  cleanseth  and  prepares  it  for  a  new  fruitfulness.  The  spring 
calls  out  the  sap  in  new  leaves  and  fruit  The  summer  consumes 
the  superfluous  moisture,  and  produceth  nourishment  for  the  inhab- 
tants'of  the  world.*  The  day  and  night  have  also  their  usefulness: 
the  day  gives  life  to  labor,  and  is  a  guide  to  motion  and  action  (Ps. 
civ.  24),  "  The  sun  ariseth,  man  goeth  forth  to  his  labor  until  the 
evening."  It  warms  the  air,  and  quickens  nature ;  without  day  the 
world  would  be  a  chaos,  an  unseen  beauty.  The  night  indeed  casts  a 
veil  upon  the  bravery  of  the  earth,  but  it  draws  the  curtains  from  that 
of  heaven  ;  though  it  darkens  below,  it  makes  us  see  the  beauty  of 
the  world  above,  and  discovers  to  us  a  glorious  part  of  the  creation 
of  God,  the  tapestry  of  heaven,  and  the  motions  of  the  stars,  hid  from 
us  by  the  eminent  light  of  the  day.  It  procures  a  truce  from  labor, 
and  refresheth  the  bodies  of  creatures,  by  recruiting  the  spirits  which 
are  scattered  by  watching.  It  prevents  the  ruin  of  life,  by  a  repara- 
tion of  what  was  wasted  in  the  day.  It  takes  from  us  the  sight  of 
flowers  and  plants,  but  it  washeth  their  face  with  dews  for  a  new 
appearance  next  morning.  The  length  of  the  day  and  night  is  not 
without  a  mark  of  wisdom ;  were  they  of  a  greater  length,  as  the 
length  of  a  week  or  month,  the  one  would  too  much  dry,  and  the 
other  too  much  moisten ;  and  for  want  of  action,  the  members  would 
be  stupified.  The  perpetual  succession  of  day  and  night  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  Divine  wisdom  in  tempering  the  travel  and  rest  of  crea- 
tures. Hence,  the  psalmist  tells  us  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  16,  17),  "  The  day 
is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine ;  thou  hast  prepared  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  made  summer  and  winter ;"  i.  e,  they  are  of  God's  framing, 
not  without  a  wise  counsel  and  end.  Hence,  let  us  ascend  to  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  we  shall  find  every  member  fitted  for 
use.  What  a  curiosity  is  there  in  every  member!  Every  one  fitted 
to  a  particular  use  in  their  situation,  form,  temper,  and  mutual  agree* 
ment  for  the  good  of  the  whole :  the  eye  to  direct ;  the  ear  to  receive 
directions  from  others ;  the  hands  to  act ;  the  feet  to  move.  Every 
creature  hath  members  fitted  for  that  element  wherein  it  resides ;  and 
in  the  body,  some  parts  are  appointed  to  change  the  food  into  blood, 
others  to  refine  it,  and  others  to  distribute  and  convey  it  to  several 
parts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole :  the  heart  to  mint  vital  spirits 
lor  preserving  life,  and  the  brain  to  coin  animal  spirits  for  life  and 
motion ;  the  lungs  to  serve  for  the  cooling  the  heart,  which  else  would 
be  parched  as  the  ground  in  summer.  The  motion  of  the  membera 
of  the  body  by  one  act  of  the  will,  and  also  without  the  will  by  a 
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natural  instinct,  is  an  admirable  evidence  of  Divine  skill  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body ;  so  that  weU  might  the  psalmist  cry  out  (Ps.  cxxxix 
14),  "  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  I"  But  how  much  more 
of  this  Divine  perfection  is  seen  in  the  soul  1  A  nature,  furnished 
with  a  faculty  of  understanding  to  judge  of  things,  to  gather  in 
things  that  are  distant,  and  to  reason  and  draw  conclusions  &om  one 
thing  to  another,  with  a  memory  to  treasure  up  things  that  are  pafit> 
with  a  will  to  apply  itself  so  readily  to  what  the  mind  judges  fit  and 
comely,  and  fly  so  speedily  from  what  it  judges  ill  and  hurtfuL  The 
whole  world  is  a  stage ;  every  creature  in  it  hath  a  part  to  act,  and 
a  nature  suited  to  that  part  and  end  it  is  designed  for ;  and  all  con- 
cur in  a  joint  language  to  publish  the  glory  of  Divine  wisdom ;  they 
have  a  voice  to  proclaim  the  "glory  of  God"  (Ps.  xix.  1,  3).  And 
it  is  not  the  least  part  of  God's  skill,  in  framing  the  creatures  s©,  that 
upon  man's  obedience,  thev  are  the  channels  of  his  goodness ;  and 
upon  man's  disobedience,  they  can,  in  their  natures,  be  the  ministers 
01  his  justice  for  the  punishing  of  offending  creatures. 

4.  This  wisdom  is  apparent  in  the  linking  of  all  these  useful  parts 
together,  so  that  one  is  subordinate  to  the  other  for  a  common  end. 
All  parts  are  exactly  suited  to  one  another,  and  every  part  to  the 
whole,  though  they  are  of  different  natures,  as  lines  distant  in  them- 
selves, yet  they  meet  in  one  common  centre,  the  good  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  universe ;  they  are  all  jointed  together,  as  the  word  trans- 
lated framed  (Heb.  xi.  2)  signifies ;  knit  by  fit  hands  and  ligaments 
to  contribute  mutual  beauty,  strength,  and  assistance  to  one  another ; 
like  so  many  links  of  a  chain  coupled  together,  that  though  there  be 
a  distance  in  place,  there  is  a  unity  in  regard  of  connection  and  end, 
there  is  a  consent  in  the  whole  (Hos.  ii.  21,  22).  "  The  heavens  hear 
the  earth ;  and  the  earth  hears  the  corn,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil." 
The  heavens  communicate  their  qualities  to  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
conveys  them  to  the  fruits  she  bears.™  The  air  distributes  light, 
wind  and  rain  to  the  earth ;  the  earth  and  the  sea  render  to  the  air 
exhalations  and  vapors,  and  altogether  charitably  give  to  the  plants 
and  animals  that  which  is  necessary  for  their  nourishment  and  re 
freshment.  The  influences  of  the  heavens  animate  the  earth ;  and 
the  earth  affords  matter,  in  part,  for  the  influences  it  receives  fit)m 
the  regions  above.  Living  creatures  are  maintained  by  nourishment ; 
nourishment  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  produced  by  means  of  rain  and  heat ;  matter 
for  rain  and  dew  is  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  sun  by 
its  motion  distributes  heat  and  quickening  virtue  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  So  colors  are  made  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  sounds  for 
the  delight  of  the  ear ;  light  is  formca,  whereby  the  eye  may  see  the 
one,  and  air  to  convey  the  species  of  colors  to  the  eye,  and  sound  to 
the  ear ;  all  things  are  like  the  wheels  of  a  watch  compacted :  and 
though  many  of  the  creatures  be  endowed  with  contrary  qualities, 
yet  thejr  are  joined  in  a  marriage-knot  for  the  public  security,  and 
subserviency  to  the  preservation  and  order  of  tne  universe ;  as  the 
variety  of  strings  upon  an  instrument,  sending  forth  various  and 
distinct  sounds,  are  tempered  together,  for  the  framing  excellent  and 
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delightful  aira.  In  this  uniyersal  conspiring  of  the  creatures  t  o^ether 
to  one  end,  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  apparent ;  in  tuning  so 
many  contraries  as  the  elements  are,  and  preserving  them  in  their 
order,  which  if  once  broken,  the  whole  frame  of  nature  would  cracl^ 
and  fall  in  pieces ;  all  are  so  interwoven  and  inlaid  together,  by  the 
Divine  workmanship,  as  to  make  up  one  entire  beauty  in  the  whole 
&bric :  as  every  part  in  the  body  of  man  hath  a  distinct  comelinesSi 
yet  there  is  besides,  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  that  results  from  the 
union  of  divers  parts  exactly  fashioned  to  one  another,  and  linked 
together. 

By  the  way.  Use,  How  much  may  we  see  of  the  perfection  of  God 
in  everything  that  presents  itself  to.  our  eyes  I  And  how  should  we 
be  convinced  of  our  unworthy  neglect  of  ascending  to  him  with 
reverend  and  admiring  thoughts,  upon  the  prospect  of  the  creatures  I 
What  dull  scholars  are  we,  when  every  creature  is  our  teacher,  every 
part  of  the  creature  a  lively  instruction  I  Those  things  that  we  tread 
under  our  feet,  if  used  by  us  according  to  the  full  design  of  their 
creation,  would  afford  rich  matter,  not  only  for  our  heaas,  but  our 
hearts.  As  grace  doth  not  destroy  nature,  but  elevate  it,  so  neither 
should  the  fresher  and  fuller  discoveries  of  Divine  wisdom  in  re- 
demption deface  all  our  thoughts  of  his  wisdom  in  creation.  Though 
the  greater  light  of  the  sun  obscures  the  lesser  sparkling  of  the  stars, 
et  it  gives  way  in  the  night  to  the  discovery  of  them,  that  God  may 
seen,  known,  and  considered,  in  all  his  works  of  wonder,  and 
miracles  of  nature.  No  part  of  Scripture  is  more  spiritual  than  the 
Psalms;  none  filled  ^vith  clearer  discoveries  of  Christ  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  yet  how  often  do  the  penmen  consider  the  creation  of 
God,  and  find  their  meditations  on  him  to  be  sweet,  as  considered  in 
his  works  (Ps.  civ.  34)  I  "  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet" 
When  ?  why,  after  a  short  history  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
God  in  the  ^ame  of  the  world,  and  the  species  of  the  creatures. 

Secondly.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  his  government  of  his 
creatures.  The  regular  motion  of  the  creatures  speaks  for  this  per 
fection,  as  well  as  the  exact  composition  of  them.  K  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  the  frame  conducts  us  to  the  skill  of  the  Contriver,  tne  ex- 
actness of  their  order,  according  to  his  will  and  law,  speaks  no  less 
the  wisdom  of  the  Governor.  It  cannot  be  thought  that  a  rash  and 
irrational  power  presides  over  a  world  so  well  disposed :  the  disposi 
tion  of  things  hatli  no  less  characters  of  skill,  than  the  creation  of 
them.  No  man  can  hear  an  excellent  lesson  upon  a  lute,  but  must 
presently  reflect  upon  the  art  of  the  person  tnat  touches  it.  The 
prudence  of  man  appears  in  wrapping  up  the  concerns  of  a  kiujgdom 
m  his  mind,  for  tne  well-ordering  of  it ;  and  shall  not  the  wisdom 
of  God  shine  forth,  as  he  is  the  director  of  the  world?  I  shall  omit 
his  government  of  inanimate  creatures,  and  confine  the  discourse  to 
his  government  of  man,  as  rational,  as  sinful,  as  restored. 

1st  In  his  government  of  man  as  a  rational  creature. 

1.  In  the  law  he  gives  to  man.  Wisdom  framed  it,  though  will 
enacted  it  The  will  of  God  is  the  rule  of  righteousness  to  us,  but 
the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  that  rule  of  righteousneaa 
which  he  prescribes  us.    The  composure  of  a  musician  is  the  rule 
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of  singing  to  liis  scholars ;  yet  the  consent  and  harmony  in  that  com- 

Eosure  derives  not  itself  from  his  will,  but  from  his  understanding; 
e  would  not  be  a  musician  if  his  composures  were  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  true  harmony :  so  the  laws  of  men  are  composed  by  wis- 
dom, though  they  arc  enforced  by  will  and  authority."  The  moral 
law,  which  was  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  imprinted  upon  Adam,  is 
BO  framed  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  God  as  supreme,  and  the  rights 
of  men  in  their  distinctions  of  superiority  and  equality :  it  is  there- 
fore called  "  holy  and  good"  (Rom.  vii.  12) ;  holy,  as  it  prescribes 
our  duty  to  God  in  his  worship ;  good,  as  it  regulates  the  offices  of 
human  life,  and  preserves  the  common  interest  of  mankind. 

(1.)  It  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  man.  As  God  hath  given  a  law 
of  nature,  a  fixed  order  to  inanimate  creatures,  so  he  hath  given  a 
law  of  reasf >n  to  rational  creatures :  other  creatures  are  not  capable 
of  a  law  differencing  good  and  evil,  because  they  are  destitute  of 
faculties  and  capacities  to  make  distinction  between  them.  It  had 
not  been  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  propose  any  moral  law 
to  them,  who  ha<l  neither  understanding  to  discern,  nor  will  to 
choose.  It  is  therefore  to  be  observed,  that  whilst  Christ  exhorted 
others  to  the  embracing  his  doctrine,  yet  he  exhorted  not  little  chil- 
dren, though  he  took  them  in  his  arms,  because,  though  they  had 
faculties,  yet  they  were  not  come  to  such  a  maturity  as  to  be  capable 
of  a  rational  instruction.  But  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  com- 
mand for  the  government  of  man;  since  God  had  made  him  a  ra- 
tional creature,  it  was  not  agreeable  to  liis  wisdom  to  govern  him  as 
a  brute,  but  as  a  rational  creature,  capable  of  knowing  his  precepts, 
and  voluntarily  walking  in  them ;  and  without  a  law,  he  had  not 
been  capable  of  any  exercise  of  his  reason  in  services  respecting 
God.  He  therefore  gives  him  a  law,  with  a  covenant  annexed  to  it, 
whereby  man  is  obliged  to  obedience,  and  secured  of  a  reward. 
This  was  enforced  with  severe  penalties,  death,  with  all  the  hont^rs 
attending  it,  to  deter  him  from  transgression  (Gen.  ii.  ITi;  wherein 
is  implied  a  promise  of  continuance  of  life,  and  all  its  felicities,  to 
allure  him  to  a  mindfulness  of  his  obligation.  So  perfect  a  hedge 
did  Divine  wisdom  set  about  him,  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of 
that  obedience,  which  was  both  his  debt  and  security,  that  whereso- 
ever he  looked,  he  saw  either  something  to  invite  him,  or  something 
to  drive  him  to  the  payment  of  his  duty,  and  perseverance  in  it. 
Thus  Ihe  law  was  exactly  framed  to  the  nature  of  man ;  man  had 
twisted  in  him  a  desire  of  happiness ;  the  promise  was  suited  to 
cherish  this  natural  desire.  He  liad  also  the  passion  of  fear;  the 
proper  object  of  this  was  any  thing  destructive  to  his  being,  nature, 
and  felicity ;  this  the  threatening  met  with.  In  the  whole  it  was 
accommodated  to  man  as  rational ;  precepts  to  the  law  in  his  mind, 
promises  to  the  natural  appetite,  threatenmgs  to  the  most  prevailing 
affection,  and  to  the  implanted  desires  of  preserving  both  his  being 
and  happiness  in  that  being.  These  were  rat'onal  motives,  fitted  to 
the  nature  of  Adam,  which  was  above  the  life  God  had  given  plants, 
and  the  sense  he  had  given  animals.  The  command  given  man  in 
innocence  was  suited  to  his  strength  and  power.    God  gave  him  not 
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any  command  but  what  he  had  ability  to  observe :  and  since  we 
want  not  power  to  forbear  an  apple  in  our  corrupted  and  impotent 
state,  he  wanted  not  strength  in  his  state  of  integrity.  The  wisdom 
of  God  commanded  nothing  but  what  was  very  easy  to  be  observed 
by  him,  and  inferior  to  his  natural  ability.  It  had  been  both  imiust 
and  unwise  to  have  commanded  him  to  fly  up  to  the  sun,  when 
he  had  not  wings ;  or  stop  the  course  of  the  sea,  when  he  had  not 
strength. 

(2.)  It  is  suited  to  the  happiness  and  benefit  of  man.  God's  laws 
are  not  an  act  of  mere  authority  respecting  his  own  glory,  but  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  respecting  man's  benefit.  They  are  perfective 
of  man's  nature,  conferring  a  wisdom  upon  him,  "rejoicing  his 
heart,  enlightening  his  eyes"  (Ps.  xix.  7,  8),  aflfording  him  both  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  himself.  To  be  without  a  law,  is  for  men 
to  be  as  beasts,  without  justice  and  without  religion :  other  things 
are  for  the  good  of  the  body,  but  the  laws  of  God  for  the  good  of 
the  soul ;  the  more  perfect  the  law,  the  greater  the  benefit.  The 
laws  given  to  the  Jews  were  the  honor  and  excellency  of  that  na- 
tion (Deut.  i.  8) ;  "  What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes 
and  judgments  so  righteous?"  They  were  made  statesmen  in  the 
judicial  law,  ecclesiastics  in  the  ceremonial,  honest  men  in  the  se- 
cond table,  and  divine  in  the  first.  All  his  laws  are  suited  to  the 
true  satisfaction  of  man,  and  the  good  of  human  society.  Had  God 
framed  a  law  only  for  one  nation,  there  woidd  have  been  the  char- 
acters of  a  particular  wisdom ;  but  now  an  universal  wisdom  ap- 
pears, in  accommodating  his  law,  not  only  to  this  or  that  particular 
society  or  corporation  of  men,  but  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  in 
the  variety  of  climates  and  countries  wherein  they  live ;  everything 
that  is  disturbing  to  human  society  is  provided  against ;  nothing  is 
enjoined  but  what  is  sweet,  rational,  and  useful :  it  orders  us  not  to 
attempt  anything  against  the  life  of  our  neighbor,  the  honor  of  his 
bed,  propnety  in  his  goods,  and  the  clearness  of  his  reputation;  and, 
if  well  observed,  would  alter  the  face  of  the  world,  and  make  it 
look  with  another  hue.  The  world  would  be  altered  from  a  brutish 
to  a  human  world ;  it  would  change  lions  and  wolves,  men  of  lion- 
like and  wolfish  disposition,  into  reason  and  sweetness.  And  be 
cause  the  whole  law  is  summed  up  in  love,  it  obligeth  us  to  endea- 
vor the  preservation  of  one  anotner's  beings,  the  favoring  of  one 
another's  interests,  and  increasing  the  goods,  as  much  as  justice  will 
permit,  and  keeping  up  one  another's  credits,  because  love,  which  is 
the  soul  of  the  law,  is  not  shown  by  a  cessation  from  action,  but 
signifies  an  ardor,  upon  all  occasions,  in  doing  good.  I  say,  were 
this  law  well  observed,  the  world  would  be  another  thing  than  it  is: 
it  would  become  a  religious  fraternity ;  the  voice  of  enmity,  and 
the  noise  of  groans  and  cursings,  would  not  be  heard  in  our 
streets ;  peace  would  be  in  all  borders ;  plenty  of  charity  in  the 
midst  of  cities  and  coimtries ;  joy  and  singing  would  sound  in  all 
habitations.  Man's  advantage  was  designed  in  God's  laws,  and  doth 
naturally  result  from  the  observance  of  them.  God  so  ordered 
them,  by  his  wisdom,  that  the  obedience  of  man  should  draw  forth 
hia  goodneas,  and  prevent  those  smarting  judgments  which  were  nd> 
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cessarj  to  reduce  the  creature  to  order  that  would  not  volmitarilj 
continue  in  the  order  God  had  appointed.  The  laws  of  men  are 
often  unjust,  oppressive,  cruel,  sometimes  against  the  law  of  na- 
ture; but  an  universal  wisdom  and  righteousness  glitters  in  the 
Divine  law  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  is  w^orthy  of  God,  and  useful 
for  the  creature ;  so  that  we  may  well  say,  with  Job,  **  Who  teaches 
like  God"  (Job  xxxvi.  22)  ?  or  as  some  render  it,  "  Who  is  a  law- 
giver like  God?  Who  can  say  to  him.  Thou  hast  wrought  iniquity 
or  foil  V  among  men  ?  His  precepts  were  framed  for  the  preserva- 
tion ol  man  in  that  rectitude  wherein  he  was  created,  in  that  like- 
ness to  God  wherein  he  was  first  made,  that  there  might  be  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  integrity  of  the  creature  and  the  goodness 
of  his  Creator,  by  the  obedience  of  man ;  that  man  might  exer- 
cise his  faculties  in  operation  worthy  of  him,  and  beneficial  to  the 
world. 

(3.)  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  suiting  his  laws  to  the  con- 
sciences as  well  as  the  interests  of  all  mankind  (Eom.  ii.  14) ;  "  The 
Gentiles  do,  by  nature,  the  things  contained  in  the  law ;"  so  great 
an  affinity  there  is  between  the  wise  law  and  the  reason  of  man. 
There  is  a  natural  beauty  emerging  from  them,  and  darting  upon 
the  reasons  and  consciences  of  men,  which  dictates  to  them  that  this 
law  is  worthy  to  be  observed  in  itself  The  two  main  principles  of 
the  law,  the  love  and  worship  of  God,  and  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  have  an  indelible  impression  in  the  consciences  of  all  men, 
in  regard  of  the  principle,  though  they  are  not  suitably  expressed 
in  the  practice.  Were  there  no  law  outwardly  published,  yet  every 
man^s  conscience  would  dictate  to  him  that  God  was  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, worshipped,  loved,  as  naturally  i\s  his  reason  would  acquaint 
him  that  there  was  such  a  being  as  God.  This  suitableness  of  them 
to  the  consciences  of  men  is  manifest,  in  that  the  laws  of  the  best 
governed  nations  among  the  heathen  have  had  an  agreement  "with 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  exactly  composed,  according  to  the 
rules  of  right  and  exact  reason,  than  this ;  no  man  but  approves  of 
something  in  it,  yea,  of  the  whole,  when  he  exerciseth  that  dim  rea- 
son which  he  hath.  Suppose  any  man,  not  an  absolute  atheist,  he 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  reasonableness  of  worshipping  God. 
Grant  him  to  be  a  spirit,  and  it  will  presently  ap{)ear  absurd  to  re* 

i)resent  him  by  any  corporeal  image,  and  derogate  from  his  excel- 
ency  by  so  mean  a  resemblance ;  with  the  same  easiness  he  will 
grant  a  reverence  due  to  the  name  of  God;  that  we  must  not  serve 
our  turn  of  him,  by  calling  him  to  witness  to  a  lie  in  a  solemn  oath ; 
that  as  worship  is  due  to  him,  so  is  some  stated  time  a  circimistance 
necessary'  to  the  performance  of  that  worship.  And  as  to  the  second 
table,  will  any  man,  in  his  right  reason,  quarrel  with  that  command 
that  engageth  his  inferiors  to  honor  him,  that  secures  his  being  £rom 
a  violent  murder,  and  his  goods  from  unjust  rapine  ?  and  thonghf 
by  the  fury  of  his  lusts,  he  break  the  laws  of  wedlock  himself,  yet 
he  cannot  but  approve  of  that  law,  as  it  prohibits  every  man  fix>m 
doing  him  the  like  injury  and  disgrace.  The  suitableness  of  the  law 
to  the  consciences  of  men  is  further  evidenced  by  thoee  furious  re* 
flections,  and  strong  alarms  of  conscience)  upon  a  tranagreflffion  of  it| 
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and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  more  or  less,  in  all  men ;  so  ex- 
actly hath  Divine  wisdom  fitted  the  law  to  the  reason  and  consciences 
of  men,  as  one  tally  to  another :  indeed,  without  such  an  agreement, 
no  man's  conscience  could  have  any  groimd  for  a  hue  and  cry ;  nor 
need  any  man  be  startled  with  the  records  of  it  This  manifests  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  framing  his  laws  so  that  the  reasons  and  con- 
sciences of  all  men  do,  one  time  or  other,  subscribe  to  it.  What 
governor  in  the  world  is  able  to  make  any  law  distinct  from  this  re- 
vealed by  God,  that  shall  reach  all  places,  all  persons,  all  hearts? 
We  may  add  to  this  the  extent  of  his  commands,  in  ordering  good- 
ness at  the  root,  not  only  in  action,  but  aflFection ;  not  only  in  tht 
motion  of  the  members,  but  the  disposition  of  the  soul ;  wnich  suit- 
ing a  law  to  the  inward  frame  of  man,  is  quite  out  of  the  compa» 
of  the  wisdom  of  any  creature. 

(4.)  His  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  encouragements  he  gives  for  the 
studying  and  observing  his  will  (Ps.  xix.  11);  "In  keeping  thy 
commandments  there  is  great  reward."  The  variety  of  them ;  there 
is  not  any  particular  gemus  in  man  but  may  find  something  suitable 
to  win  upon  him  in  the  revealed  will  of  God.  There  is  a  strain  of 
reason  to  satisfy  the  rational ;  of  eloquence,  to  gratify  the  fanciful ; 
of  interest,  to  allure  the  selfish ;  of  terror,  to  startle  the  obstinate. 
As  a  skilful  angler  stores  himself  with  baits,  according  to  the  appe- 
tites of  the  sorts  of  fish  he  intends  to  catch,  so  in  the  word  of  Grod 
there  are  varieties  of  baits,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  men ;  thrcatenings  to  work  upon  fear ;  promises  to  work 
upon  love ;  examples  of  holy  men  set  out  for  imitation ;  and  those 

Elainly ;  neither  his  threatenmgs  nor  his  promises  are  dark,  as  tbe 
eathen  oracles ;  but  peremptory,  as  becomes  a  sovereign  lawgiver ; 
and  plain,  as  was  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  a  creature.  As 
he  deals  graciously  with  men  in  exhorting  and  encouraging  thetn, 
so  he  deals  wisely  herein,  by  taking  away  all  excuse  from  them  if 
they  ruin  the  interest  of  their  souls,  by  denying  obedience  to  their 
Sovereign.  Again,  the  rewards  God  proposeth  are  accommodated, 
not  to  the  brutish  parts  of  man,  his  carnal  sense  and  fleshly  appetite, 
but  to  the  capacity  of  a  spiiitual  soul,  which  admits  only  of  spiritual 
gratifications ;  and  cannot,  in  its  own  nature,  without  a  sormd  sub- 
jection to  the  humors  of  the  body,  be  moved  by  sensual  proposals. 
God  backs  his  precepts  Avith  that  which  the  nature  of  man  longed 
for,  and  with  spiritual  delights,  which  can  only  satisfy  a  rational  ap- 
petite ;  and  thereby  did  as  well  gratify  the  noblest  desires  in  man, 
as  oblige  him  to  the  noblest  service  and  work."  Indeed,  virtue  aud 
holiness  being  perfectly  amiable,  ought  chiefly  to  affect  our  under- 
standmgs,  and  by  them  draw  our  wills  to  the  esteem  and  pursuit  of 
thenu  But  since  the  desire  of  happiness  is  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  man,  as  impossible  to  be  oisjoined  oe  an  mclination  to  de- 
scend to  be  severed  from  heavy  bodies,  or  an  instinct  to  ascend  from 
light  and  airy  substances ;  Gbd  serves  himself  of  the  inclination  of 
our  natures  to  happiness,  to  enjender  in  us  an  esteem  and  affection 
to  the  holiness  he  doth  require.  He  proposeth  the  enioyment  of  a 
gapematural  good  and  everlasting  glory,  as  a  bait  to  that  insatiaMe 
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longing  our  natures  have  for  happiness,  to  receiyc  the  impression  of 
holiness  into  oui  souls.  And,  oesides,  he  doth  proportion  rewards 
according  the  degrees  of  men's  industry,  labor,  and  zeal  for  him ;  and 
weighs  out  a  recompense,  not  only  suited  to,  but  above  the  service. 
He  that  improves  five  talents,  is  to  be  ruler  over  five  cities ;  that  is, 
a  greater  proportion  of  honor  and  glory  than  another  (Luke  xix.  17, 
18) ;  as  a  wise  fether  excites  the  affection  of  his  children  to  thin^ 
worthy  of  praise,  by  varieties  of  recompenses  according  to  their 
seversi  actions.  And  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  steward,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  our  Saviour,  to  give  every  one  the  "  portion  that  belonged 
tto  him"  (Luke  xii.  42\  There  is  no  part  of  the  word  wherein  we 
meet  not  ^vith  the  will  and  wisdom  of  God,  varieties  of  duties,  and 
varieties  of  encouragement,  mingled  together. 

(5.)  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  fitting  the  revelations  of  his 
will  to  aftertimes,  and  for  the  preventing  of  the  foreseen  corruptions 
of  men.  The  whole  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  is  stored  with 
wisdom  in  the  words,  connexion,  sense ;  it  looks  backwards  to  past, 
and  forwards  to  ages  to  come :  a  hidden  wisdom  lies  in  the  bowels 
of  it,  like  gold  in  a  mine.  The  Old  Testament  was  so  composed,  as 
to  fortify  the  New,  when  God  should  bring  it  to  light.  The  founda- 
tions oi  the  gospel  were  laid  in  the  law :  the  predictions  of  the 
Prophets,  and  figures  of  the  law,  were  so  wisely  framed,  and  laid 
down  in  such  clear  expressions,  as  to  be  proofe  of  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  convictions  of  Jesus'  being  the  Messiah 
(Luke  xxiv.  14).  Things  concerning  Christ  were  written  in  Moses, 
the  Prophets,  and  Psalms ;  and  do,  to  this  day,  stare  the  Jews  so  in 
<he  face,  that  they  are  fain  to  invent  absurd  and  nonsensical  inter- 
pretations to  excuse  their  imbelief,  and  continue  themselves  in  their 
obstinate  blindness.  And  in  pursuance  of  the  efficacy  of  those  pre- 
tlictions,  it  was  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  God  to  bring  forth  the  tran- 
slation of  the  Old  Testament,  (by  the  means  of  Ptolomy,  king  of 
Egypt,  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ)  into  the 
Greek  language,  the  tongue  then  most  known  in  the  world ;  and 
why  ?  to  prepare  the  Gentiles,  by  the  reading  of  it,  for  that  gracious 
call  he  intended  them,  and  for  tlie  entertainment  of  the  gospel,  which 
some  few  years  after  was  to  be  published  among  them ;  that,  by 
reading  the  predictions  so  long  before  made,  they  might  more  readily 
receive  the  accomplishment  of  them  in  their  due  time.  The  Scrip- 
ture is  written  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  obviate  errors  foreseen  by 
God  to  enter  into  the  church.  It  may  be  wondered,  why  the  uni- 
versal particle  should  be  inserted  by  Christ,  in  the  giving  the  cup  in 
the  supper,  which  was  not  in  the  distributing  the  bread  (Matt  xxvi 
87):  "Mnkye  all  of  it;"  not  at  the  distributing  the  bread,  "Eat 
you  all  of  it ;"  and  Mark,  in  his  relation,  tells  us,  "  They  all  drank 
of  it"  (Mark  xi.  23).  The  church  of  Eome  hath  been  the  occasion 
of  discovering  to  us  the  wisdom  of  our  Saviour,  in  inserting  that 
particle  ail,  since  they  were  so  bold  to  exclude  the  communicants 
nom  the  cup  by  a  tnck  of  concomitancy.  Christ  foresaw  the  error, 
and  therefore  put  in  a  little  word  to  obviate  a  great  invasion :  and 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  hath  particularly  left  upon  record  that  particle,  as 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  such  a  purpose.    And  so,  in  the  da> 
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scription  of  the  "  blessed  Virgin"  (Luke  i.  27),  there  is  nothinff  of 
her  noliness  mentioned,  which  is  with  much  diligence  recorded  Off 
Elizabeth  (ver.  6) :  **  Righteous,  walking  in  all  the  commandments 
of  Grod,  blameless ;"  probably  to  prevent  the  superstition  which  God 
foresaw  would  arise  in  the  world.  And  we  do  not  find  more  under^ 
valuing  speeches  uttered  by  Christ  to  any  of  his  disciples,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  office,  than  to  her,  except  to  Peter.  As  when  she  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  want  of  wine  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  she  re- 
ceives a  slighting  answer :  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee" 
(John  ii.  4)  ?  And  when  one  was  admiring  the  blessedness  of  her 
that  bare  him,  he  turns  the  discourse  another  way,  to  pronounce  a 
blessedness  rather  belonging  to  them  that  "  hear  the  word  of  God, 
and  keep  it"  (Luke  xi.  27,  28) ;  in  a  mighty  wisdom  to  antidote  his 
people  against  any  conceit  of  the  prevalency  of  the  Virgin  over  him 
m  heaven,  in  the  exercise  of  his  mediatory  office. 

2.  As  his  wisdom  appears  in  his  government  by  his  laws,  so  it  ap- 
pears in  the  various  inclinations  and  conditions  of  men.  As  there  is 
a  distinction  of  several  creatures,  and  several  qualities  in  them,  for 
the  common  good  of  the  world,  so  among  men  there  are  several  in- 
clinations ana  several  abilities,  as  donatives  from  God,  for  the  com- 
mon advantage  of  human  society  ;  as  several  channels  cut  out  from 
the  same  river  run  several  ways,  and  refresh  several  soils,  one  man 
is  qualified  for  one  emplovment,  another  marked  out  by  God  for  a 
different  work,  yet  all  of  tnem  fruitful  to  bring  in  a  revenue  of  glory 
to  God,  and  a  harvest  of  profit  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  How  unuse- 
ful  would  the  body  be,  ii  it  had  but  "  one  member"  (1  Cor.  xii.  19)! 
How  unprovided  would  a  house  be,  if  it  had  not  vessels  of  dishonor 
as  well  as  of  honor !  The  corporation  of  mankind  would  be  as  much 
a  chaos,  as  the  matter  of  the  neavens  and  the  earth  was,  before  it 
was  distinguished  by  several  forms  breathed  into  it  at  the  creation. 
Some  are  inspired  with  a  particular  genius  for  one  art,  some  for 
another ;  every  man  hath  a  distinct  talent.  If  all  were  husband- 
men, where  would  be  the  instruments  to  plough  and  reap  ?  If  all 
were  artificers,  where  would  they  have  corn  to  nourish  themselves  ? 
All  men  are  like  vessels,  and  parts  in  the  body,  designed  for  distinct 
offices  and  functions  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  mutually  return 
an  advantage  to  one  another.  As  the  variety  of  gifts  in  the  church 
is  a  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
the  church,  so  the  variety  of  inclinations  and  employments  in  the 
world  is  a  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  preservation  and  sub- 
sistence of  the  world  by  mutual  commerce.  W  hat  the  apostle  large- 
ly discourseth  of  the  former,  in  1  Cor.  xii.  may  be  applied  to  the 
other.  The  various  conditions  of  men  is  also  a  fruit  of  Divine  wis- 
doHL  Some  are  rich,  and  some  poor ;  the  rich  have  as  much  need 
of  the  poor,  as  the  poor  have  of  tne  rich ;  if  the  poor  depend  upon 
the  rich  for  their  livelihood,  the  rich  depend  upon  the  poor  for  their 
conveniences.  Many  arts  would  not  be  learned  by  men,  if  poverty 
did  not  oblige  them  to  it ;  and  many  would  faint  in  the  learning  oi 
them,  if  they  were  not  thereunto  encouraged  by  the  rich.  The  poor 
hiboT  for  the  rich,  as  the  earth  sends  vapors  into  the  vaster  and  fuller 
air ;  and  the  rich  return  advantages  again  to  the  poor,  as  the  clouda 
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do  the  vapors  in  rain  upon  the  earth.  As  meat  would  not  afibrd  a 
nourishing  juice  without  bread,  and  bread  without  other  food  would 
immoderately  fill  the  stomach,  and  not  be  well  digested,  so  the  rich 
would  be  unprofitable  in  the  commonwealth  without  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  would  be  burdensome  to  a  commonwealth  without  the  rich. 
The  poor  could  not  be  easily  governed  without  the  rich,  nor  the 
rich  sufficiently  and  conveniently  provided  for  without  the  poor. 
If  all  were  rich,  there  would  be  no  objects  for  the  exercise  of  a  noble 
part  of  charity :  if  all  were  poor,  there  were  no  matter  for  the  exer- 
cise of  it.  Thus  the  Divine  wisdom  planted  various  inclinations, 
and  diversified  the  conditions  of  men  for  the  public  advantages  of 
the  world. 

2dly.  God's  wisdom  appears,  in  the  government  of  men,  as  fallen 
and  sinful ;  or,  in  the  government  of  sin.  After  the  law  of  God 
was  broke,  and  sin  invaued  and  conquered  the  world,  divine  wisdom 
had  another  scene  to  act  in,  and  other  methods  of  government  were 
necessary.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  then  seen  in  ordering  those  jar- 
ring discords,  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  and  honour  to  himself  out 
of  that  which  in  its  own  nature  tended  to  the  supplanting  of  his 
glory.  God  being  a  sovereign  good,  would  not  suffer  so  great  an 
evil  to  enter,  but  to  serve  himself  of  it  for  some  greater  end,  for  all 
his  thoughts  are  full  of  goodness  and  wisdom.  Now,  though  the 
permission  of  sin  be  an  act  of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  punishment 
of  sin  be  an  act  of  his  justice,  yet  the  ordination  of  sin  to  good,  is 
an  act  of  his  wisdom,  whereby  he  doth  dispose  the  evil,  ovemiles 
the  malice,  and  orders  the  events  of  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Sin  in 
itself  is  a  disorder,  and  therefore  God  doth  not  permit  sin  for  itself; 
for  in  its  own  nature  it  hath  nothing  of  amiableness,  but  he  wills  it 
for  some  righteous  end,  which  belongs  to  the  manifestation  of  his 
gloTv,  which  is  his  aim  in  all  the  acts  of  his  will ;  he  wills  it  not  as 
sin,  but  as  his  wisdom  can  order  it  to  some  greater  good  than  was 
before  in  the  world,  and  make  it  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the 
order  he  intends.  As  a  dark  shadow  is  not  delightful  and  pleasant 
in  itself,  nor  is  drawn  by  a  painter  for  any  amiableness  there  is  in 
the  shadow  itself,  but  as  it  serves  to  set  forth  that  beauty  which  is 
the  main  design  of  his  art,  so  the  glorious  effects  which  arise  from 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  arc  not  from  the  creatures  evil, 
but  the  depths  of  divine  wisdom.     Particularly, 

1.  God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  the  bounding  of  sin ;  as  it  is  said  of 
the  wrath  of  man,  it  shall  praise  him,  ana  the  remainder  of  wratib 
God  doth  restrain  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  10).  He  sets  limits  to  the  boiling  cor^ 
ruption  of  the  heart,  as  he  doth  to  the  boisterous  waves  of  the  sea; 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further."  As  God  is  the  rector  of 
the  world,  he  doth  so  restrain  sin,  so  temper  and  direct  it,  as  that 
human  society  is  preserved,  which  else  would  be  overflown  with  a 
deluge  of  wickedness,  and  ruin  would  be  brought  upon  all  commu- 
nities. The  world  would  be  a  shambles,  a  brothel-house,  if  God,  by 
his  wisdom  ?.nd  goodness,  did  not  set  bars  to  that  wickedness  which 
is  in  the  hearts  of  men :  the  whole  earth  would  be  as  bad  as  helL 
Since  the  heart  of  man  is  a  hell  of  corruption,  by  that  the  solos' of 
aUznen  would  be  excited  to  the  acting  the  wozst  villaoieB;  aiiioe 
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''eveiT  thought  of  the  heart  of  man  is  only  ovil,  and  that  continu- 
idly"  (Gen.  vi.  6).  If  the  wisdom  of  God  did  not  stop  these  flood- 
gates  of  evil  in  the  hearts  of  men,  it  would  overflow  the  world,  and 
frustrate  all  the  gracious  designs  he  carries  on  among  the  sons  of 
men.  Were  it  not  for  this  wisdom,  every  house  would  be  tilled 
with  violence,  as  well  us  every  nature  is  with  sin.  What  harm 
would  not  strong  and  furious  beasts  do,  did  not  the  skill  of  man 
tame  and  bridle  them  ?  How  often  hath  Divine  wisdom  restrained 
the  viciousnesH  of  human  nature,  and  let  it  inin,  not  to  that  point 
they  designed,  but  to  the  end  he  purposed  I  Laban's  fury,  and 
Esau's  enmity  against  Jacob,  were  pent  in  within  bounds  for  Jacob's 
safety,  and  tlieir  hearts  overruled  iroin  an  intended  destruction  of 
the  good  man,  to  a  perfect  amity  (Gen.  xxxi.  29,  and  xxxii.) 

2.  God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  tiic  bringing  glory  to  himself  out  of  sin. 

(1.)  Out  of  sin  itself.  God  erects  the  trophies  of  honor  upon  that 
which  is  a  natural  means  to  hinder  and  deface  it  Uis  glorious  at- 
tributes are  drawn  out  to  our  view,  upon  the  occasion  of  sin,  which 
otherwise  had  lain  hid  in  his  own  Being.  Sin  is  altogether  black 
and  abominable;  but  by  the  admirable  wisdom  of  God,  he  hath 
drawn  out  of  the  dreadful  darkness  of  sin  the  saving  beams  of  his 
mercy,  and  displayed  his  gnice  in  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  his 
Son  for  the  atonement  of  sin.  Thus  lie  permitted  Adam's  fall,  and 
wisely  ordered  it,  for  a  fuller  discovery  of  his  own  nature,  and  a 
higher  elevation  of  man's  good,  that  "as  sin  reigned  to  death,  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  to  eternal  life,  by  Jesus 
Christ"  (Rom.  v.  21).  The  unbounded  goodness  of  God  could  not 
have  appeared  without  it.  His  goodness  in  rewarding  innocent  obe- 
dience would  have  been  manifested ;  but  not  his  mercy,  in  pardoning 
rebellious  crimes.  An  innocent  creature  is  the  object  of  the  rewards 
of  grace,  as  the  standing  angels  are  under  the  beams  of  grace ;  but 
not  under  the  beams  of  mercy,  because  they  were  never  sinful,  and, 
consequently,  never  miserable.  Without  sin  the  creature  had  not 
been  miserable :  had  man  Remained  innocent,  he  had  not  been  the 
subject  of  punishment ;  and  without  the  creature's  misery,  God's 
mercy  in  sending  his  Son  to  save  his  enemies,  could  not  nave  ap- 
peared. The  abundance  of  sin  is  a  passive  occasion  for  God  to  man- 
ifest the  abundance  of  his  grace.  The  power  of  God  in  the  chang- 
ing the  heart  of  a  rebellious  creature,  had  not  appeared,  had  not  sin 
intected  our  nature.  We  had  not  cleai'ly  known  the  vindictive  jus- 
tice of  God,  had  no  crime  been  committed ;  for  that  is  the  proper 
object  of  Divine  wrath.  The  goodness  of  God  could  never  have 
permitted  justice  to  exercise  itself  upon  an  innocent  creature,  that 
was  not  guilty  either  personally  or  by  imputation  (Ps.  xi.  7),  "  The 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness,  his  countenance  doth  uphold 
the  upright."  Wisdom  is  illustrious  hereby.  God  suffered  man  to 
£dl  into  a  mortal  disease,  to  shew  the  virtue  of  his  own  restoratives 
to  cure  sin,  which  in  itself  is  incurable  by  the  art  of  any  creature. 
And  otherwise  this  perfection,  whereby  God  draws  good  out  of  evil, 
had  been  utterly  useless,  and  would  have  been  destitute  of  an  object 
wherein  to  discover  itself  Again,  wisdom,  in  ordering  a  rebellioua 
head-strong  world  to  its  own  ends,  is  greater  than  the  ordering  an 
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innocent  world,  exactly  observant  of  liis  precepts,  and  compljing 
with  the  end  of  the  creation.  Now,  without  the  entrance  of  sin, 
this  wisdom  had  wanted  a  stage  to  act  upon.  Thus  God  raised  the 
honor  of  this  wisdom,  while  man  ruined  the  integrity  of  his  nature; 
and  made  use  of  the  creature's  breach  of  his  divine  law,  to  establish 
the  honor  of  it  in  a  more  signal  and  stable  manner,  by  the  active 
and  passive  obedience  of  the  Son  of  his  bosom.  Nothing  serves 
God  so  much,  as  an  occasion  of  glorifying  himself,  as  the  entrance 
of  sin  into  the  world ;  by  this  occasion  God  communicates  to  us  the 
knowledge  of  those  perrections  of  his  nature,  which  had  else  been 
folded  up  firom  us  in  an  eternal  night ;  his  justice  had  lain  in  the 
dark,  as  having  nothing  to  punish  ;  his  mercy  had  been  obscure,  as 
having  none  to  pardon ;  a  great  part  of  his  wisdom  had  been  silent^ 
as  having  no  such  object  to  order. 

(2.)  His  wisdom  appears,  in  making  use  of  sinfiil  instruments.  He 
uses  the  malice  and  enmity  of  the  devil  to  bring  about  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  makes  the  sworn  enemy  of  his  honor  contribute  to  the 
illustrating  of  it  against  his  will.  This  great  craftsmaster  he  took 
in  his  own  net,  and  defeated  the  devil  by  the  devil's  malice ;  by 
turning  the  contrivances  he  had  hatched  and  accomplished  against 
man,  against  himself.  He  used  him  as  a  tempter,  to  grapple  with 
our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  whereby  to  make  him  fit  to  succor 
us ;  and  as  the  god  of  this  world,  to  conspire  the  wicked  Jews  to 
crucify  him,  wherebv  to  render  him  actually  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  and  so  make  him  an  ignorant  instrument  of  that  divine  glory 
he  designed  to  ruin.  It  is  more  skill  to  make  a  curious  piece  of 
workmanship  with  ill-conditioned  tools,  than  with  instruments  natu- 
rally fitted  for  the  work :  it  is  no  such  great  wonder  for  a  limner  to 
draw  an  exact  piece  with  a  fit  pencil  and  suitable  colors,  as  to  begin 
and  perfect  a  beautiful  work  with  a  straw  and  water,  things  impro- 
per for  such  a  design.?  This  wisdom  of  God  is  more  admirable  and 
astonishing  than  if  a  man  were  able  to  rear  a  vast  palace  by  fire, 
whose  nature  is  to  consume  combustible  matter  not  to  erect  a  Duild- 
ing.  To  make  things  serviceable  contrary  to  their  own  nature,  is  a 
wisdom  peculiar  to  the  Creator  of  Nature.  God's  making  use  of 
devils,  for  the  gjory  of  his  name,  and  the  good  of  his  people,  is  a 
more  amazing  piece  of  wisdom  than  his  goodness  in  employing  the 
blessed  angels  in  his  work.  To  promise,  that  the  world,  (which 
includes  the  god  of  the  world),  and  death,  and  things  present,  let 
them  be  as  evil  as  they  will,  should  be  ours,  that  is,  for  our  good^ 
and  for  his  glory,  is  an  act  of  goodness ;  but  to  make  them  service- 
able to  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  the  good  of  his  people,  is  a  wis- 
dom that  may  well  raise  our  highest  admirations :  they  are  for  be- 
lievers, as  they  are  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  as  Christ  is  for  the 
glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  iii.  22).  To  chain  up  Satan  wholly,  and  fniB- 
trate  his  wiles,  would  be  an  argument  of  I)ivine  goodness;  but  to 
suffer  him  to  run  his  risk,  and  then  improve  all  his  contrivances  for 
his  own  glorious  and  gracious  ends  ana  purposes,  manifests,  besides 
his  power  and  goodness,  his  wisdom  also.  He  uses  the  sins  of  evil 
instruments  for  the  glory  of  his  justice  (Isa.  x.  5-7).    Thus  he  served 
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himself  of  the  ambition  and  covetousness  of  the  Assyrians,  Chal- 
deans, and  Eomans,  for  the  correction  of  his  people,  and  punish- 
ment of  his  rebels,  just  as  the  Roman  magistrates  used  the  fttry  of 
lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  in  their  theatres,  for  the  punishment  of 
criminals :  the  lions  acted  their  natural  temper  in  tearing  those  thai 
were  exposed  to  them  for  a  prey ;  but  the  intent  of  the  magistrate! 
was  to  pimish  their  crimes.  The  magistate  inspired  not  the  lions 
with  their  rage,  that  they  had  from  their  natures ;  but  served  them* 
selves  of  that  natural  rage  to  execute  justice. 

(3.)  God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  bringing  good  to  the  creature  out  of 
sin.  He  hath  ordered  sin  to  such  an  end  as  man  never  dreamt  oi^ 
the  devil  never  imagined,  and  sin  in  its  own  nature  coidd  never 
attain.  Sin  in  its  own  nature  tends  to  no  good,  but  that  of  punish- 
ment, whereby  the  creature  is  brought  into  order.  It  hath  no  rela- 
tion to  the  creatures  good  in  itself,  but  to  the  creature's  mischief: 
but  God,  by  an  act  of  infinite  wisdom,  brings  good  out  of  it  to  the 
creature,  as  well  as  glory  to  his  name,  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  and  the  design  of  the 
tempter.  God  willed  sin,  that  is,  he  willed  to  permit  it,  that  he 
might  communicate  himself  to  the  creature  in  the  most  excellent 
manner.  He  willed  the  permission  of  sin,  as  an  occasion  to  bring 
forth  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  our  Saviour ;  as 
he  permitted  the  sin  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  he  might  use  their 
evil  to  a  good  end.  He  never,  because  of  his  holiness,  wills  sin  as 
an  end ;  but  in  regard  of  his  wisdom  he  wills  to  permit  it  as  a 
means  and  occasion ;  and  thus,  to  draw  good  out  of  those  things 
which  are  in  their  own  nature  most  contrary  to  good,  is  the  highest 
pitch  of  wisdom, 

[1.]  The  redemption  of  man  in  so  excellent  a  way,  was  drawn 
from  the  occasion  of  sin.  The  greatest  blessing  that  ever  the  world 
was  blessed  with,  was  ushered  in  by  contraieties,  by  the  lust  and 
irregular  affection  of  man ;  the  first  promise  of  the  Redeemer  by 
the  fall  of  Adam  (Gen.  iii.  15),  and  the  bruising  the  heel  of  thai 
promised  Seed,  by  the  blackest  tragedy  acted  by  wicked  rebels,  the 
treachery  of  Juqas,  and  the  rage  of  the  Jews ;  the  highest  good 
hath  been  brought  forth  by  the  greatest  wickedness.  As  God  out 
of  the  chaos  of  rude  and  indigested  matter  framed  the  first  creation; 
so  from  the  sins  of  men,  and  malice  of  Satan,  he  hath  erected  the 
everlasting  scheme  of  honor  in  a  new  creation  of  all  things  by 
Jesus  Chnst  The  devil  inspired  man,  to  content  his  own  fury  in 
the  death  of  Christ ;  and  God  ordered  it  to  accomplish  his  own 
design  of  redemption  in  the  passion  of  the  Redeemer;  the  devil  had 
his  diabolical  ends,  and  God  overpowers  his  actions  to  serve  his 
own  divine  ends.  The  person  that  betrayed  him  was  admitted  to 
be  a  spectator  of  the  most  private  actions  of  our  Saviour,  that  his 
innocence  might  be  justified ;  to  shew,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
have  his  enemies  judges  of  his  most  retired  privacies.  While  they 
all  thought  to  do  their  own  wills.  Divine  wisaom  orders  them  to  do 
God's  will  f Acts  ii.  23) :  "Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  ana  forcknowled'e^e  of  God,  you  have  taken,  and  hy  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain."     And  wherein  tno  crucifiera  of- 
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Christ  sinned,  in  shedding  the  richest  blood,  upon  their  repentance 
they  found  llie  expiation  of  their  crimes,  and  the  discovery  of  a 
superabundant  mercy.  Nothing  but  the  blood  was  aimed  at  by 
them:  the  best  blood  was  shed  by  them ;  but  infinite  Wisdom  makes 
the  cross  the  scene  of  his  own  righteousness,  and  the  womb  of 
man's  recovery.  By  the  occasion  of  man's  lapsed  state,  there  was 
a  way  open  to  raise  man  to  a  more  excellent  condition  than  that 
whereinto  he  was  put  by  creation :  and  the  depriving  man  of  the 
happiness  of  an  earthly  paradise,  in  a  way  of  justice,  was  an  occa- 
sion of  advancing  him  to  a  heavenly  felicity,  in  a  way  of  grace. 
The  violation  of  the  old  covenant  occasionally  introduced  a  better : 
the  loss  of  the  first  integrity  ushered  in  a  more  stable  righteousness, 
an  everlasting  righteousness  (Dan.  ix.  24).  And  the  falling  of  the 
first  head  was  succeeded  by  one  whose  standing  could  not  but  be 
eternal.  The  fall  of  the  devil  was  ordered  by  infinite  Wisdom,  for 
the  good  of  that  body  from  which  he  fell.  It  is  supposed  by  some, 
that  the  devil  was  the  chief  angel  in  heaven,  the  nead  of  all  the 
rest;  and  that  he  falling,  the  angels  were  left  as  a  body  without  a 
head ;  and  after  he  had  politically  beheaded  the  angels,  he  endeav- 
ored to  destroy  man,  and  rout  him  out  of  paradise ;  but  God  takes 
the  opportunity  to  set  up  his  Son,  as  the  head  of  angels  and  men. 
And  thus  whilst  the  devil  endeavored  to  spoil  the  corporation  of 
angels,  and  make  them  a  body  contrary  to  God,  Gt)d  makes  angels 
and  men  one  body  under  one  head,  for  his  service.  The  angels  in 
losing  a  defectible  head,  attained  a  more  excellent  and  glorious 
Head  in  another  nature,  which  they  had  not  before ;  though  of  a 
lower  nature  in  his  humanity,  yet  of  a  more  glorious  nature  in  his 
divinity :  firom  whence  many  suppose  they  derive  their  confirming 
grace,  and  the  stability  of  their  standing.  **  All  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  are  gathered  together  in  Christ"  (Eph  i.  10),  dvanffpnl. 
mtiaaaSut^  all  united  in  him,  and  reduced  under  one  head:  that 
though  our  Saviour  be  not  properly  their  Eedeemer,  for  redemption 
supposeth  captivity,  yet  in  some  sense  he  is  their  Head  and  Media- 
tor :  so  that  now  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  earth  are  but  one 
fiunily  (Eph.  iii.  16.)  And  the  innumerable  company  of  angels  are 
parts  of  that  heavenly  and  triumphant  Jerusalem,  and  that  general 
assembly,  whereof  Jesus  Christ  is  Mediator  (Heb.  xii.  22,  29.) 

[2.]  The  good  of  a  nation  often,  by  the  skill  of  Divine  wisdom, 
is  promoted  by  the  sins  of  some  men.  The  patriarchs'  selling 
Joseph  to  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28),  was  without  question  a 
sin,  and  a  breach  of  natural  affection ;  yet,  by  God's  wise  ordina- 
tion, it  proved  the  safety  of  the  whole  church  of  Gt)d  in  the'  world, 
as  well  as  the  Egyptian  nation  (Gen.  xlv.  6,  8 ;  1.  20.)  The  Jews* 
unbelief  was  a  step  whereby  the  Gentiles  arose  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel ;  as  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  one  place  is  the  rising  of 
it  in  anotner  (Matt.  xxii.  9.)  He  uses  the  corruptions  of  men 
instrumentally  to  propogate  his  gospel :  he  built  up  the  true  church 
by  the  preaching  of  some  out  of  envy  (Phil.  i.  15),  as  he  blessed 
Jsroel  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  false  prophet  (Numo.  xxiii.)  How 
often  have  the  heresies  of  men  been  the  occasion  of  clearing  up 
the  truth  of  Qod,  and  fixing  the  more  lively  impressions  of  it  on 
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ihe  hearts  of  believers  I  Neither  Judah  nor  Tamar,  ior  their  losti 
dreamt  of  a  stock  for  the  Redeemer ;  yet  God  gave  a  son  from  that 
unlawful  bed,  whereof  "  Christ  came  according  to  the  flesh"  (Gen, 
xxxviiL  29,  compared  with  Matt.  i.  S.)  Jonah^s  sin  was  probably  the 
first  and  remote  occasion  of  the  Ninevites  giving  credit  to  his 

Srophecy ;  his  sin  was  the  cause  of  his  punishment,  and  his  being 
ung  into  the  sea  might  facilitate  the  reception  of  his  message, 
and  excite  the  Ninevites'  repentance,  whereby  a  cloud  of  severe 
judgment  was  blown  away  from  them.  It  is  thought  by  some, 
that  when  Jonah  passed  through  the  streets  of  Nineveh,  with  his 
proclamation  of  destruction,  he  might  be  known  by  some  of  the  ' 
mariners  of  that  ship,  from  whence  he  was  cast  overboard  into  the 
sea,  and  might,  after  their  voyage,  be  occasionally  in  that  city,  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  the  place  of  some  of  their  births ;  and 
might  acquaint  the  people,  that  this  was  the  same  person  they  had 
cast  into  the  sea,  by  his  own  consent,  for  his  acknowledged  running 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord :  for  that  he  had  told  them  (Jonah  l 
10) ;  and  the  mariner's  prayer  (ver.  14)  evidenced  it ;  whereupon 
they  might  conclude  his  message  worthy  of  belief,  since  they  knew 
from  such  evidences,  that  he  had  sunk  into  the^bowels  of  the  waters, 
and  now  saw  him  safe  in  their  streets,  by  a  deliverence  unknown  to 
them ;  and  that  therefore  that  power  that  delivered  him,  could  easily 
verify  his  word  in  the  threatened  judgment.  Had  Jonah  gone  at 
first,  without  committing  that  sin,  and  receiving  that  punishment, 
his  message  had  not  been  judged  a  divine  prediction,  but  a  fruit 
of  some  enthusiastic  madness ;  his  sin  upon  this  accoimt  was  the 
first  occasion  of  averting  a  judgment  from  so  great  a  city. 

[3.]  The  good  of  the  sinner  himself  is  sometimes  promoted  by 
Divine  wisdom  ordering  the  sin.  As  God  had  not  permitted  sin  to 
enter  upon  the  world,  unless  to  bring  glory  to  himself  by  it ;  so  he 
would  not  let  sin  remain  in  the  little  world  of  a  believer  s  heart,  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  order  it  for  his  good.  What  is  done  by  man, 
to  his  damage  and  disparagement,  is  directed  by  Divine  wisdom  to 
his  advantage ;  not  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  sin,  or  the  sinner ; 
but  it  is  the  event  of  the  sin,  by  the  ordination  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  grace.  As  without  the  \visdom  of  God  permitting  sin  to  enter 
into  the  world,  some  attributes  of  God  had  not  been  experimentally 
known,  so  some  graces  could  not  have  been  exercised ;  for  where 
had  there  been  an  object  for  that  noble  zeal,  in  vindicating  the  glory 
of  God,  had  it  not  been  invaded  by  an  enemy  ?  The  intenseness 
of  love  to  him  could  not  have  been  so  strong,  nad  we  not  an  enemy 
to  hate  for  his  sake.  Where  had  there  been  any  place  for  that 
noble  part  of  charity  in  holy  admonitions  and  compassion  to  the 
souls  of  our  neighlJors,  and  endeavors  to  reduce  tliem  out  of  a 
destructive,  to  a  happy  path  ?  Humility  would  not  have  had  so 
many  grounds  forits  growth  and  exercise,  and  holy  sorrow  had  no 
faeL  And  as  without  the  appearance  of  sin  there  had  been  no 
exercise  of  the  patience  of  God,  so  without  afflictions,  the  fruits  of 
siu,  there  had  been  no  ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  patience  of  a 
christian,  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  valor.  Now  sin  being  evil, 
and  such  as  cannot  but  be  evil,  hath  no  respect  in  itself  to  any 
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good,  and  cannot  work  a  gracious  end,  or  anything  profitable  to  the 
creature ;  nay  it  is  a  hindrance  to  any  good,  and,  therefore,  what 
good  comes  from  it,  is  accidental ;  occasioned,  indeed,  by  sin,  but 
efficiently  caused  by  the  over-ruling  wisdom  of  God,  taking  occasion 
thereby  to  display  itself  and  the  Divine  goodness. 

1.  The  sins  and  corruptions  remaining  in  the  heart  of  man,  God 
orders  for  good ;  and  there  are  good  effects  by  the  direction  of  his 
wisdom  and  grace,  as  the  soul  respects  God. 

(1.)  God  often  brings  forth  a  sensibleness  of  the  necessity  of  de- 
pendence on  him.  The  nurse  often  lets  the  child  slip,  that  it  may 
the  better  know  who  supports  it,  and  may  not  be  too  venturous  and 
confident  of  its  own  strength.  Peter  would  trust  in  habitual  grace, 
and  God  sufiers  him  to  fall,  that  he  might  trust  more  in  assisting 
grace  (Matt,  xxvi  35):  **  Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  I  will 
not  deny  thee."  ,  God  leaves  sometimes  the  brightest  souls  in  eclipse, 
to  manifest  that  their  holiness,  and  the  preservation  of  it,  depend 
upon  the  darting  out  his  beams  upon  them.  As  the  falls  of  men  are 
the  effects  of  their  coldness  and  remissness  in  acts  of  faith  and  re- 
pentance,  so  the  fruit  of  these  falls  is  often  a  running  to  him  for 
refuge,  and  a  deeper  sensibleness  where  their  security  lies.  It  makes 
us  lower  our  swelUng  sails,  and  come  under  the  lee  and  protection 
of  Divine  grace.  When  the  pleasures  of  sin  answer  not  the  expec- 
tations of  a  revolted  creature,  he  reflects  upon  his  former  state,  and 
sticks  more  close  to  God,  when  before  God  had  little  of  his  company 
(Hos.  ii.  7):  "I  will  return  to  my  first  husband,  for  then  it  was  better 
with  me  tnan  now."  As  God  makes  the  sins  of  men  sometimes  an 
occasion  of  their  conversion,  so  he  sometimes  makes  them  an  occa- 
sion of  a  further  conversion.  Onesimus  run  from  Philemon,  and  was 
met  with  by  Paul,  who  proved  an  instrument  of  his  conversion 
(Philem.  10.):  "My  son,  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my 
bonds."  His  flight  from  his  master  was  the  occasion  of  his  regene- 
ration by  Paul,  a  prisoner.  The  falls  of  believers  God  orders  to  their 
further  stability ;  he  that  is  fallen  for  want  of  using  his  staflF,  will 
lean  more  upon  it  to  preserve  himself  from  the  like  disaster.  God, 
by  permitting  the  lapses  of  men,  doth  often  make  them  despair  of 
their  own  strength  to  subdue  their  enemies,  and  rely  upon  the  strength 
of  Christ,  wherein  God  hath  laid  up  power  for  us,  and  so  becomes 
stronger  in  that  strength  which  God  hatn  ordained  for  them.  We  are 
very  apt  to  trust  in  ourselves,  and  have  confidence  in  our  own  worth 
ancf  strength ;  and  God  lets  loose  corruptions  to  abate  this  swelling 
humor.  This  was  the  reason  of  the  apostle  Paul's  "thorn  in  the 
flesh"  (2  Cor.  xii  7) ;  whether  it  were  a  temptation,  or  corruption,  or 
sickness,  that  he  might  be  sensible  of  his  own  inability,  and  where 
the  sufficiency  of  grace  for  him  was  placed.  He  that  is  in  danger  of 
drowning,  and  hath  the  waves  come  over  his  head,  will,  with  all  the 
might  he  hath,  lay  hold  upon  anything  near  him,  which  is  capable  to 
save  him.  God  lets  his  people  sometimes  sink  into  such  a  condition, 
that  they  may  lay  the  faster  hold  on  him  who  is  near  to  all  that  call 
upon  him. 

(2.)  God  hereby  raiseth  higher  estimations  of  the  value  and  virtue 
of  the  blood  of  Christ.    As  the  great  reason  why  God  permitted  siii 
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to  enter  into  the  world,  was  to  honor  himself  in  the  Bedeemer,  so 
the  continuance  of  sin,  and  the  conquests  it  sometimes  makes  in  re- 
newed men,  are  to  honor  the  infinite  value  and  virtue  of  the  Re- 
deemer's merit,  which  God,  from  the  beginning,  intended  to  magnifyr: 
the  value  of  it,  in  taking  oflf  so  much  successive  guilt ;  and  the 
virtue  of  it,  in  washing  away  so  much  daily  filth.  The  wisdom  of 
God  hereby  keeps  up  the  credit  of  imputed  righteousness,  and  man- 
ifests the  immense  treasure  of  the  Redeemer's  merit  to  pay  such  daily 
debts.  Were  we  perfectly  .sanctified,  we  should  stand  upon  our  own 
bottom,  and  imagine  no  need  of  the  continual  and  repeated  imputa- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  for  our  justification :  we  should 
confide  in  inherent  righteousness,  and  slight  imputed.  If  God  should 
take  off  all  remainders  of  sin,  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  it,  we  should 
be  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  fallen  creatures,  and  that  we  had  a  Re- 
deemer ;  but  the  relics  of  sin  in  us  mind  us  of  the  necessity  of  some 
higher  strength  to  set  us  right:  they  mind  us  both  of  our  own 
misery,  and  the  Redeemer's  perpetual  benefit.  God,  by  this,  keeps 
up  the  dignity  and  honor  of  our  Saviour's  blood  to  the  height,  and 
therefore  sometimes  lets  us  see,  to  our  own  cost,  what  filth  yet  re- 
mains in  us  for  the  employment  of  that  blood,  which  we  should  else 
but  little  think  of,  and  less  admire.  Our  gratitude  is  so  small  to  God 
as  well  as  man,  that  the  first  obligations  are  soon  forgot  if  we  stand 
not  in  need  of  fresh  ones  successively  to  second  them ;  we  should 
lose  our  thaukful  remembrance  of  the  first  virtue  of  Christ's  blood 
in  washing  us,  if  our  infirmities  did  not  mind  us  of  fresh  reiterations 
and  applications  of  it.  Our  Saviour's  office  of  advocacy  was  erected 
especially  for  sins  committed  after  a  justified  and  renewed  state  (1 
John  ii.  1).  We  should  scarce  remember  we  had  an  Advocate,  and 
scarce  make  use  of  him  without  some  sensible  necessity ;  but  our 
remainders  of  sin  discover  our  impotency,  and  an  impossibility  for 
us  either  to  expiate  our  sin,  or  conform  to  the  law,  which  necessitates 
us  to  have  recourse  to  that  person  whom  God  hath  appointed  to  make 
up  the  breaches  between  God  and  us.  So  the  apostle  wraps  up  him- 
self in  the  covenant  of  grace  and  his  interest  in  Christ,  after  his  con- 
flict with  sin  (Rom.  vii.  w&.),  "  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." 
Now,  after  such  a  body  of  death,  a  principle  within  me  that  sends 
up  daily  steams,  yet  as  long  as  I  serve  GokI  with  my  mind,  as  long 
as  I  keep  the  mam  condition  of  the  covenant,  "  there  is  no  condem- 
nation" (Rom.  viii.  1) :  Christ  takes  my  part,  procures  my  acceptance, 
and  holds  the  band  of  salvation  firm  in  his  hands.  The  brightness 
of  Christ's  grace  is  set  off  by  the  darkness  of  our  sin.  We  should  not 
understand  the  sovereignty  of  his  medicines,  if  there  were  no  relics 
of  sin  for  him  to  exercise  his  skill  upon :  the  physician's  art  is  most 
experimented,  and  therefore  most  valued  in  relapses,  as  dangerous 
as  the  former  disease.  As  the  wisdom  of  God  brought  our  Saviour 
into  temptation,  that  he  might  have  compassion  to  us,  so  it  permits 
us  to  be  overcome  by  temptation,  that  we  might  have  due  valuations 
of  him. 

(3.)  God  hereby  often  engageth  the  soul  to  a  greater  industry  for 
his  glory.  The  highest  persecutors,  when  they  have  become  converts 
have  been  the  greatest  cnampions  for  that  cause  they  both  hated  and 
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oppressed.  The  apostle  Paul  is  such  an  instance  of  this,  that  it  needs 
no  enlargement.  By  how  much  they  have  failed  of  answering  the 
end  of  their  creation  in  glorifying  God,  by  so  much  the  more  they 
summon  up  all  their  force  for  such  an  end,  after  their  conversion ;  to 
restore  as  much  as  they  can  of  that  glory  to  God,  which  they,  by 
their  sin,  had  robbed  him  of.  Their  sins,  by  the  order  of  Divine 
wisdom,  prove  whetstones  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  spirits  for 
God.  Paul  never  remembered  his  persecuting  fury,  but  he  doubled 
his  industry  for  the  service  of  God,  which  before  he  trampled  under 
his  feet  The  further  we  go  back,  the  greater  leap  many  times  we 
take  forward.  Our  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  put  Peter  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  love  to  him,  which  had  so  lately  shrunk  his  head 
out  of  suflfering  (John  xxi.  15-17);  and  no  doubt,  but  the  conside- 
ration of  his  base  denial,  together  with  a  reflection  upon  a  gracious 
pardon,  engaged  his  ingenuous  soul  to  stronger  and  fiercer  flames  of 
aflfection.  A  believer's  courage  for  God  is  more  sharpened  oftentimes 
by  the  shame  of  his  fall :  he  endeavors  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  in- 
gratitude and  his  disingenuity  by  larger  and  stronger  steps  of  obedi- 
ence ;  as  a  man  in  a  fight,  having  been  foiled  by  his  enemy,  reassumes 
new  courage  by  his  fall,  and  is  many  times  obliged  to  his  foil,  both 
for  his  spirit  and  his  victory.  A  gracious  heart  will,  upon  the  very 
motions  to  sin,  double  its  vigor,  as  well  as  by  good  ones :  it  is  usually 
more  quickened,  both  in  its  motion  to  God  and  for  God,  by  the 
temptations  and  motions  to  sin  which  run  upon  it.  This  is  another 
gooa  the  wisdom  of  God  brings  forth  from  sin. 

(4.)  Again,  humility  towards  God  is  another  good  Divine  wisdom 
brings  forth  from  the  occasion  of  sin.  By  this  God  beats  down  all 
good  opinion  of  ourselves.  Hezekiah  was  more  humbled  by  his  fall 
mto  pride,  than  by  all  the  distress  he  had  been  in  by  Sennacherib's 
army  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  26).  Peter's  confidence  before  his  fall,  gave 
way  to  an  humble  modesty  after  it ;  you  see  his  confidence  (Mark 
xiv.  24).  "  Though  all  should  be  offended  in  thee,  yet  will  not  I ;" 
and  you  have  the  mark  of  his  modesty  (John  xxi.  17).  It  is  not 
then,  Lord,  I  will  love  thee  to  the  death,  I  will  not  start  from  thee ; 
but,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee :"  I  cannot  assure  myself 
of  anything  after  this  miscarriage ;  but,  Lord,  thou  knowest  there  is 
a  principle  of  love  in  me  to  thy  name.  He  was  ashamed,  that  him- 
self who  appeared  such  a  pillar,  should  bend  as  meanly  as  a  shrub 
to  a  temptation.  The  reflection  upon  sin  lays  a  man  as  low  as  hell 
in  his  himiiliation,  as  the  commission  of  sin  aid  in  the  merit.  When 
David  corses  to  exercise  repentance  for  his  sin,  he  begins  it  from  the 
well-head  of  sin  (Ps.  li.  6),  his  original  corruption,  and  draws  down 
the  streams  of  it  to  the  last  commission ;  perhaps  he  did  not  so  seri- 
ously bumble  himself  for  the  sin  of  his  nature  all  his  days,  so  much 
as  at  that  time ;  at  least,  we  have  not  such  evidences  of  it.  And 
Hezekiah  humbled  himself  for  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  not  only  for 
the  pride  of  his  act  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  26),  but  for  the  pride  in  the  heart, 
which  was  the  spring  of  that  pride  in  act,  in  showing  his  treasures  to 
the  Babylonish  ambassadors.  God  lets  sin  continue  in  the  hearts 
of  the  b^t  in  this  world,  and  sometimes  gives  the  reins  to  SatAD|  and 
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a  man's  own  corruption,  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  the  ancient  sale  we 
made  of  ourselves  to  both. 

2.  In  regard  of  ourselves.  Herein  is  the  wonder  of  Diviue  wis- 
dom, that  .God  many  times  makes  a  sin,  which  meritoriously  fits  us 
for  hell,  a  providential  occasion  to  fit  us  for  heaven ;  when  it  is  an 
occasion  ol  a  more  humble  faith  and  believing  humility,  and  an  oc- 
casion of  a  thorough  sanctification  and  growth  in  grace,  which  pre- 
pares us  for  a  state  of  glory. 

(1.)  He  makes  use  of  one  sin's  breaking  out  to  discover  more ; 
and  so  brings  us  to  a  self-abhorrency  and  indignation  against  sin, 
the  first  step  towards  heaven.  Perhaps  David,  before  his  gross  fall, 
thought  he  had  no  hypocrisy  in  him.  We  often  find  him  appealing 
to  God  for  his  integrity,  and  desiring  God  to  try  him,  if  any  guile 
could  bo  found  in  his  heart,  as  if  he  could  find  none  himseu ;  but 
his  lapse  into  that  great  wickedness  makes  him  discern  much  false- 
ness in  his  soul,  when  he  desires  God  to  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
him,  and  speaks  of  truth  in  the  inward  parts  (Ps.  li.  6,  10).  The 
stirring  of  corruption  makes  all  the  mud  at  the  bottom  appear,  which 
oefore  a  soul  did  not  suspect.  No  man  would  think  there  were  so 
great  a  cloud  of  smoke  contained  in  a  little  stick  of  wood,  were  it 
not  for  the  powerful  operation  of  the  fire,  that  both  discovers  and 
separates  it.  Job,  that  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  uttered  many 
impatient  expressions  against  God  upon  the  account  of  his  own  lu 
tegrity ;  upon  his  recovery  from  his  affliction,  and  God's  close  appli- 
cation of  himself,  was  wrought  to  a  greater  abhorrency  of  himself 
than  ever  we  read  he  was  exercised  in  before  (Job  xlii.  6).  The  hos- 
tile acts  of  sin  increase  the  soul's  hatred  of  it ;  and  the  deeper  our 
humiliations  are  for  it,  the  stronger  impressions  of  abhorrency  are 
made  upon  us. 

(2.)  He  often  orders  it,  to  make  conscience  more  tender,  and 
the  soul  more  watchful.  He  that  finds  by  his  calamity  his  ene- 
my to  have  more  strength  against  him  than  ne  suspected,  will  double 
his  guards,  and  quicken  his  diligence  against  him.  A  being  over- 
taken by  some  sin,  is,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  disposed  to  make  us 
more  fearful  of  cherishing  any  occasion  to  inflame  it,  and  watchful 
against  every  motion  and  start  of  it.  By  a  fall,  the  soul  hath  more 
experience  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart ;  and  by  observing  its 
methods,  is  rendered  better  able  to  watch  against  them.  It  is  our 
ignorance  of  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  our  own  hearts,  that  makes 
us  obnoxious  to  their  surprises.  A  fall  into  one  sin  is  often  a  pre- 
vention of  more  which  lay  in  wait  for  us ;  as  the  fall  of  a  small 
body  into  an  ambush  prevents  the  design  of  the  enemy  upon  a 
greater :  as  God  suffers  heresies  in  the  church,  to  try  our  faith,  so  he 
suffers  sins  to  remain,  and  sometimes  to  break  out,  to  try  our  watch- 
fdlness.  This  advantage  he  brings  from  them,  to  steel  our  resolu- 
tions against  the  same  sins,  and  quicken  our  circumg)ection  for  the 
ftiture  against  new  surprises  by  a  temptation.  David's  sin  was 
ever  before  him  (Ps.  li.  3),  and  made  his  conscience  cry.  Blood, 
blood  I  upon  every  occasion :  he  refused  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16,  17),  because  it  was  gained  with  the 
hazard  of  lives :  he  could  endure  nothing  that  had  tne  taste  of  blood 
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in  it  Our  fear  of  a  thing  depends  much  upon  a  trial  of  it :  a  child 
will  not  fear  too  near  approacnea  to  the  fire  till  he  feels  the  smart 
of  it  Mortification  doth  not  wholly  suppress  the  motions  of  sin, 
though  it  doth  the  resolutions  to  commit  it ;  but  that  there  will  be  a 
proneness  in  the  relics  of  it,  to  entice  a  man  into  those  faults,  which, 
upon  sight  of  their  blemishes,  cost  him  so  many  tears ;  as  great  sick- 
nesses, after  the  cure,  are  more  watched,  and  the  body  humored, 
that  a  man  miglit  not  fall  from  the  craziness  they  have  left  in  him, 
which  he  is  apt  to  do  if  relapses  are  not  provided  against.  A  man 
becomes  more  careful  of  anything  that  may  contribute  to  the  resur- 
rection of  an  expired  disease. 

(3.)  God  makes  it  an  occasion  of  the  mortification  of  that  sin 
whicn  was  the  matter  of  the  fall.  The  liveliness  of  one  sin,  in  a  re- 
newed man,  many  limes  is  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  it.  A  wild 
beast,  while  kept  close  in  a  den,  is  secure  in  its  life,  but  when  it 
breaks  out  to  rapine,  it  makes  the  master  resolve  to  prevent  any 
further  mischief  by  the  death  of  it.  The  impetuous  stirring  of  a 
humor,  in  a  disease,  is  sometimes  critical,  and  a  prognostic  of  the 
strength  of  nature  against  it,  whereby  the  disease  loses  its  strength, 
by  its  struggling,  and  makes  room  for  health  to  take  place  by  degrees. 
One  sin  is  used  by  God  for  the  destruction  both  of  itself  and  others, 
as  the  flesh  of  a  scori^ion  cures  the  biting  of  it.  It  sometimes,  by 
wounding  us,  losetli  its  sting,  and,  like  the  bee,  renders  itself  in- 
capable of  a  second  revenge.  Peter,  after  his  gross  denial,  never 
denied  his  Master  aftx^rwards.  The  sin  that  lay  undiscovered,  is,  by 
a  fall,  become  visible,  and  so  more  obvious  to  a  mortifying  stroke. 
The  soul  lays  the  faster  hold  on  Christ  and  the  promise,  and  goes 
out  against  that  enemy,  in  the  name  of  that  Lord  of  Hosts,  of  wliich 
he  was  too  negligent  before ;  and,  therefore,  as  he  proves  more 
strong,  so  more  successful :  he  hath  more  strength,  because  he  hath 
less  confidence  in  himself,  and  more  in  God,  the  prime  strength  of 
his  soul.  As  it  was  with  Christ,  so  it  is  \rith  us ;  while  the  devil 
was  bruising  his  heel,  he  was  bruising  his  head  ;  and  while  the  devil 
is  bruising  our  heel,  the  God  of  peace  and  wisdom  is  sometimes 
bruising  his  head,  both  in  us  and  for  us,  so  that  the  strugglings  of 
«in  are  often  as  the  faint  groans  or  bitings  of  a  beast  that  is  ready  to 
expire.  It  is  just  Avith  a  man,  sometimes,  as  with  a  running  foun- 
tain that  hath  mud  at  the  bottom,  when  it  is  stirred  the  mud  tinctures 
and  defiles  it  all  over ;  yet  some  of  that  mud  hath  a  vent  with  the 
streams  which  run  from  it,  so  that,  when  it  is  re-settled  at  the  bottom, 
it  is  not  so  much  in  quantity  as  it  was  before.  God,  by  his  wisdom, 
weakens  the  sin  by  permitting  it  to  stir  and  defile. 

(4.)  Sometimes  Divine  wisdom  makes  it  an  occasion  to  promote  a 
sanctification  in  all  parts  of  the  soul.  As  the  working  of  one  ill- 
humor  in  the  body  is  an  occasion  of  cashiering,  not  only  that^  but 
the  rest,  by  a  sound  purge  ;  as  a  man,  that  is  a  little  cold,  doth  not 
think  of  the  fire,  but  if  he  slips  with  one  foot  into  an  icy  puddle,  he 
hastens  to  the  fire,  whereby  not  only  that  part,  but  all  the  rest  re- 
ceive a  warmth  and  strength  upon  that  occasion ;  or,  as  if  a  person 
fidl  into  the  mire,  his  clothes  are  washed,  and  by  that  means 
bleaosed,  not  only  from  the  filth  at  present  contraeted,  but  fitmi  the 
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former  spots  that  were  before  unregarded.  God,  by  his  wisdom, 
brings  secret  sins  to  a  discovery,  afid  thereby  cleanseth  the  soul  of 
them.  David's  fall  might  be  ordered  as  an  answer  to  his  former  pe- 
tition (Ps.  xix.  12) :  "  Cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  sins ;"  and 
as  he  did  earnestly  pray  after  his  fall,  so  no  doubt  but  he  en- 
deavored a  thorough  sanctification  (Ps.  IL  7);  "Purge  me,  wash 
me ;"  and  that  he  meant  not  only  a  sanctification  from  that  sinrfe 
sin,  but  from  all,  root  and  branch,  is  evident  by  that  complaint 
of  the  flaw  in  his  nature  (ver.  5) :  the  dross  and  chaff  which  lies 
in  the  heart  is  hereby  discovered,  and  an  opportunity  adminis- 
tered of  throwing  it  out,  and  searching  all  the  comers  of  the  heart 
to  discover  where  it  lay.  As  God  sometimes  takes  occasion  from 
one  sin  to  reckon  with  men,  in  a  way  of  justice,  for  others,  so 
he  sometimes  takes  occasion,  from  the  commission  of  one  sin,  to 
bring  out  all  the  actions  against  the  sinner,  to  make  him,  in  a 
way  of  gracious  wisdom,  set  more  cordially  upon  the  work  of 
sanctification.  A  great  fall  sometimes  hath  been  the  occasion  of 
a  man's  conversion.  The  fall  of  mankind  occasioned  a  more  blessed 
restoration ;  and  the  falls  of  particular  believers  ofttimes  occasion 
a  more  extensive  sanctification.  Thus  the  only  wise  God  makes 
poisons  in  nature  to  become  medicines  in  a  way  of  grace  and 
wisdom. 

(5.)  Hereby  the  growth  in  grace  is  ftirthered.  It  is  a  wonder 
of  Divine  wisdom,  to  subtract  sometimes  grace  from  a  person,  and 
let  him  fall  into  sin,  thereby  to  occasion  the  increase  of  habitual 
grace  in  him,  and  to  augment  it  by  those  ways  that  seemed  to 
depress  it.  By  making  sins  an  occasion  of  a  more  vigorous  acting, 
the  contrary  grace,  the  wisdom  of  God,  makes  our  corruptions,  in 
their  own  nature  destructive,  to  become  profitable  to  us.  Grace 
often  breaks  out  more  strongly  afterwards,  as  the  sun  doth  with  its 
heat^  after  it  hath  been  masked  and  interrupted  with  a  mist :  they 
often,  through  the  mighty  working  of  the  Spirit,  make  us  more  hum- 
ble, and  "  humility  fits  us  to  receive  more  grace  from  God"  (James 
iv.  6).  How  doth  faith,  that  sunk  under  the  waves,  lift  up  its  head 
again,  and  carry  the  soul  out  with  a  greater  liveliness!  What 
ardors  of  love,  what  floods  of  repenting  tears,  what  severity  of  re- 
venge, what  horrors  at  the  remembrance  of  the  sin,  what  tremblings 
at  the  appearance  of  a  second  temptation  !  so  that  grace  seems  to  be 
awakened  to  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life  (2  Cor.  vii.  11).  The 
broken  joint  is  many  times  stronger  in  the  rupture  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  luxuriancy  of  the  branches  of  corruption  is  an  occasion 
of  purging,  and  purgmg  is  with  a  design  to  make  grace  more  fruit- 
ful (John  XV.  2) ;  "  He  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  finit." 
Thus  Divine  wisdom  doth  both  sharpen  and  brighten  us  by  the  dust 
of  sin,  and  ripen  and  mellow  the  fruits  of  grace  by  the  dung  of  cor- 
ruption. Grace  grows  the  stronger  by  opposition,  as  the  fire  bums 
hottest  and  clearest  when  it  is  most  surrounded  by  a  cold  air ;  and 
our  natural  heat  reassumes  a  new  strength  by  tne  coldness  of  the 
winter.  ITie  foil  under  a  diamond,  though  an  imperfection  in  it- 
self, increaseth  the  beauty  and  lustre  of  the  stone.  The  enmity  of 
man  was  a  commendation  of  the  grace  of  God:  it  occasioned  ibt 
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breaking  out  of  the  grace  of  Gbd  upon  us ;  and  is  an  occaaion,  bj 
the  w'sdom  and  grace  of  God,  of  the  increase  of  grace  many  times 
in  us.  How  should  the  consideration  of  Grod's  incomprehensible 
wisdom,  in  the  management  of  evil,  swallow  us  up  in  admiration ! 
who  brings  forth  such  beauty,  such  eminent  discoveries  of  himself, 
Buch  excellent  good  to  the  creature,  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  great- 
est contrarieties,  making  dark  shadows  serve  to  display  and  beautify, 
to  our  apprehensions,  the  Divine  glory !  K  evil  were  not  in  the 
world,  men  would  not  know  what  good  is ;  they  would  not  behold 
the  lustre  of  Divine  wisdom,  as  without  night  we  could  not  under- 
stand the  beauty  of  the  day.  Though  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
because  of  his  holiness,  yet  he  is  the  administrator  of  sin  by  his  wis- 
dom, and  accomplisheth  his  own  purposes,  by  the  iniquities  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  lapses  and  infirmities  of  his  friends.  Thus  much 
for  the  second,  the  government  of  man  in  his  lapsed  state,  and  the 
government  of  sin,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  God  doth  wonderfiilly 
appear. 

Sdly.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  government  of  man  in 
his  conversion  and  return  to  him.  If  there  be  a  counsel  in  framing 
the  lowest  creature,  and  in  the  minutest  passages  of  providence, 
there  must  needs  be  a  higher  wisdom  in  the  government  of  the 
creature  to  a  supernatural  end,  and  Iraming  the  soul  to  be  a  monu- 
ment of  his  glory.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  with  more  admira- 
tions, and  in  more  varieties,  by  the  angels,  in  the  church  than  in  the 
creation  (Eph.  iii.  10) ;  that  is,  in  forming  a  church  out  of  the  rub- 
bish of  the  world,  out  of  contrarieties  and  contradictions  to  him, 
which  is  greater  than  the  framing  a  celestial  and  elementary  world 
out  of  a  rude  chaos.  The  most  glorious  bodies  in  the  world,  even 
those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  have  not  such  stamps  of  Divine 
skill  upon  them  as  the  soul  of  man  ;  nor  is  there  so  much  of  wisdom 
in  the  fabric  and  faculties  of  that,  as  in  the  reduction  of  a  blind, 
wilful,  rebellious  soul,  to  its  own  happiness,  and  God^s  glory  (Eph. 
L  11.  12) ;  "  He  worketli  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  hi:? 
own  will,  that  we  should  be  for  the  praise  of  his  glory."  If  all 
things,  then  this,  which  is  none  of  the  least  of  his  works ;  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  goodness  in  his  work,  and  to  the  praise  of 
the  rule  of  his  work,  his  counsel,  in  both  the  act  of  his  will,  and 
the  act  of  his  wisdom,  ^fhe  restoring  of  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and 
its  fitness  for  its  true  end,  speaks  no  less  wisdom  than  the  first 
draught  of  it  in  creation :  and  the  application  of  redemption,  and 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  it,  is  as  well  an  act  of  his  prudence,  as 
the  contrivance  was  of  his  counsel.     Divine  wisdom  appears, 

1.  In  the  subjects  of  conversion.  His  goodness  reigns  in  the  very 
dust,  and  he  erects  the  walls  and  ornaments  of  his  temple  from  the 
day  and  mud  of  the  world.  He  passes  over  the  wise,  and  noble, 
and  mighty,  that  may  pretend  some  grounds  of  boasting  in  their 
own  natural  or  acquired  endowments ;  and  pitches  upon  the  most 
contemptible  materials,  wherewith  to  build  a  spiritual  tabernacle  for 
himself  (1  Cor.  i.  26,  27),  "  the  foolish,  and  weak  things  of  the 
world ;"  those  that  are  naturally  most  unfit  for  it,  and  most  refractoiy 
to  it  Herein  lies  the  skill  of  an  architect,  to  render  the  most  kaottji 
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crooked,  and  informpieces,  by  his  art,  subservient  to .  his  maiu  pur 
pose  and  design.  Thus  God  hath  ordered,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  contrary  tempers,  various  humors,  diverse  nations,  as 
stones  of  several  natures,  to  be  a  building  for  himself,  fitly  framed 
together,  and  to  be  his  own  family  (1  Cor.  lii.  9).  Who  will  question 
the  skill  that  alters  a  black  jet  into  a  clear  crystal,  a  glow-worm  into 
a  star,  a  lion  into  a  lamb,  and  a  swiae  into  a  dove  ?  The  more  in- 
tricate and  knotty  any  business  is,  the  more  eminent  is  any  man's 
ability  and  prudence,  in  untying  the  knots  and  bringing  it  to  a  good 
issue.  The  more  desperate  the  disease,  the  more  admirable  is  the 
physician's  skill  in  the  cure.  He  pitches  upon  men  for  his  service, 
who  have  natural  dispositions  to  serve  him  in  such  ways  as  he  dis- 
poseth  of  them,  after  their  conversion :  so  Paul  was  naturally  a  con- 
scientious man ;  what  he  did  against  Christ  was  firom  the  dictates  of 
an  erroneous  conscience,  soaked  in  the  Pharisaical  interpretations  of 
the  Jewish  law :  he  had  a  strain  of  zeal  to  prosecute  what  his  de- 
praved reason  and  conscience  did  inform  him  in.  (Jodpitches  upon 
this  man,  and  works  him  in  the  fire  for  his  service.  He  alters  not 
his  natural  disposition,  to  make  him  of  a  constitution  and  temper 
contrary  to  what  he  was  before ;  but  directs  it  to  another  object, 
claps  in  another  bias  into  the  bowl,  and  makes  his  ill-governed  dis- 
positions move  in  a  new  way  of  his  own  appointment,  and  guides 
that  natural  heat  to  the  service  of  that  interest  which  he  was  before 
ambitious  to  extirpate ;  as  a  high-mettled  horse,  when  left  to  him- 
selfj  creates  both  disturbance  and  danger,  but  under  the  conduct  of 
a  wise  rider,  moves  regularly ;  not  by  a  change  of  his  natural  fierce- 
ness, but  a  skilful  management  of  the  beast  to  the  rider's  purpose. 

2.  In  the  means  of  conversion.  The  prudence  of  man  consists  in 
the  timing  the  executions  of  his  coimsels ;  and  no  less  doth  the  wis- 
dom of  God  consist  in  this.  As  he  is  a  God  of  judgment  or  wisdom^ 
he  waits  to  introduce  his  grace  into  the  soul  in  the  fittest  season. 
This  attribute,  Paul,  in  the  story  of  his  own  conversion,  puts  a  par- 
ticular remark  upon,  which  he  doth  not  upon  any  other ;  in  that 
catalogue  he  reckons  up  (1  Tim.  i.  17),  "Now,  unto  the  King  eternal^ 
immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen."  A  most  solemn  doxology,  wherein  wisdom  sita 
upon  the  throne  above  all  the  rest,  with  a  special  Amen  to  the  glorjr 
of  it,  which  refers  to  the  timing  of  his  mercy  so  to  Paul,  as  mBao^ 
most  for  the  glory  of  his  grace,  and  the  encouragement  of  others 
from  him  as  the  pattern.  God  took  him  at  a  time  wnen  he  was  upon 
the  brink  of  hell ;  when  he  was  ready  to  devour  the  new-bom  in- 
fiuit  church  at  Damascus ;  when  he  was  armed  with  all  the  authority 
from  without,  and  fired  with  all  the  zeal  from  within,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  design :  then  God  seizeth  upon  him,  and  runs  him  in  a 
channel  for  his  own  honor,  and  his  creatures'  happiness.  It  is  ob- 
aervable<i  how  God  set  hia  eye  upon  .Paul  all  along  in  his  furious 
course,  and  lets  him  have  the  reins,  without  putting  out  his  hand  to 
bridle  him ;  yet  no  motion  he  could  take,  but  the  eye  of  God  runs 
along  with  hmi :  he  suffered  him  tp  kick  against  the  i)ricks  of  mira- 
olesi  and  the  convincing  discourse  of  Stephen,  at :  Ais  jnartyrdam. 
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There  were  many  that  voted  for  Stephen's  death,  as  the  witnesses 
that  flung  the  stones  first  at  him ;  but  they  are  not  named,  only  Saul, 
who  testified  his  approbation  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  that  by  watch- 
ing the  witnesses'  clothes  while  they  were  about  that  blooay  work 
SActs  vii.  58) ;  "  the  witnesses  laid  their  clothes  at  a  young  man's 
eet,  named  Saul."  Again,  though  multitudes  were  consenting  to 
his  death,  yet  (Acts  viii.  1)  Saul  only  is  mentioned.  God's  eye  is 
upon  him,  yet  he  would  not  at  that  time  stop  his  fory.  He  goes  on 
further,  and  makes  *'  havoc  of  the  church  (Acts  viii.  3.)  He  had 
surely  many  more  complices,  but  none  are  named  (as  if  none  regarded 
with  any  design  of  grace)  but  Saul :  yet  God  would  not  reach  out 
his  hand  to  change  him,  out  eyes  him,  waiting  for  a  fitter  opportu- 
nity, which  in  his  wisdom  he  did  foresee.  And,  therefore  (Acts 
ix.  1)  the  Spirit  of  God  adds  a  yet ;  "  Saul  yet  breathing  out  threat^ 
enings."  It  was  not  God's  time  yet,  but  it  would  be  shortly.  But, 
when  Saul  was  putting  in  execution  his  design  against  the  church 
of  Damascus,  wnen  the  devil  was  at  the  top  of  his  hopes,  and  Saul 
in  the  height  of  his  fury,  and  the  Christians  sunk  into  the  depth  of 
their  fears,  the  wisdom  of  God  lays  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  by 
Paul's  conversion  at  this  season,  defeats  the  devil,  disappoints  the 
high  priests,  shields  his  people,  discharges  their  fears,  by  pulling 
Saul  out  of  the  devil's  hands,  and  forming  Satan's  instruments  to  a 
holy  activity  against  him. 

8.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  manner  of  conversion.  So 
great  a  change  God  makes,  not  by  a  destruction,  but  with  a  preser- 
vation o^  and  suitableness  to  nature.  As  the  devil  tempts  us,  not 
by  ofiering  violence  to  our  natures,  but  by  proposing  things  conve- 
nient to  our  corrupt  natures,  so  doth  God  solicit  us  to  a  return  by 
proposals  suited  to  our  faculties.  As  he  doth  in  nature  convey 
■  nourishment  to  men,  by  means  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  pro- 
•duccth  the  fruits  of  the  earth  by  the  influences  of  heaven ;  the  influ- 
ences of  heaven  do  not  force  the  earth,  but  excite  that  natural  virtue 
and  strength  which  is  in  it.  So  God  produceth  grace  in  the  soul  by 
the  means  of  the  word,  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  man,  as  man,  and 
proportioned  to  his  rational  fiiculties,  as  rational.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  move  man  like  a  stone,  to  invert  the 
order  and  privilege  of  that  nature  which  he  settled  in  creation ;  for 
then  God  would  m  vain  have  given  man  understanding  and  will : 
because,  without  moving,  man  according  to  those  faculties,  they  would 
remain  unprofitable  ana  unuseful  in  man.'  God  doth  not  reduoe  us 
to  himself)  as  logs,  by  a  mere  force,  or  as  slaves  forced  by  a  cudgel, 
to  go  forth  to  that  place,  and  do  that  work  which  they  have  no 
stomach  to :  but  he  doth  accommodate  himself  to  those  foundations 
he  hath  laid  in  our  nature,  and  guides  us  in  a  way  agreeable  here- 
unto, by  an  action  as  sweet  as  powerful ;  clearing  our  understandings 
of  daxK  principles,  whereby  we  may  see  his  truth,  our  own  misery, 
and  the  seat  of  our  happiness ;  ana  bending  our  wills  according  to 
*  this  li^ht,  to  desire  and  move  conveniently  to  this  end  of  our  caHmg; 
efficaciously,  vet  agreeably ;  powerfully,  yet  without  imposing  on 
oar  natural  raculties;  sweetly,  without  yiolenoei  in  ordering  ibe 
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means ;  but  eflfectuallj^,  without  failing,  in  accomplishing  the  end.* 
And  therefore  the  Scripture  calleth  it,  teaching  (John  vi.  46),  alluring 
(Hos.  ii.  15),  calling  us  to  seek  the  Lord  (Ps.  xxvii.  8).  Teaching  ia 
an  act  of  wisdom ;  alluring,  an  act  of  love ;  calling,  an  act  of  autho- 
rity :  but  none  of  them  argue  a  violent  constraint.  The  principle 
that  moves  the  will  is  supernatural ;  but  the  will,  as  a  natural  &c« 
ulty,  concurs  in  the  act  or  motion.  God  doth  not  act  in  this  in  a 
way  of  absolute  power,  without  an  infinite  wisdom,  suiting  himself 
to  the  nature  of  the  things  he  acts  upon :  he  doth  not  change  Ihe 
physical  nature,  though  he  doth  the  moral.  As  in  the  government 
of  the  worid,  he  doth  not  make  heavy  things  ascend,  nor  light 
things  descend,  ordinarily,  but  guides  their  motions  according  to  their 
natural  qualities :  so  God  doth  not  strain  the  faculties  beyond  their 
due  pitch.  He  lets  the  nature  of  the  faculty  remain,  but  changes 
the  principle  in  it :  the  understanding  remains  understanding,  and 
the  will  remains  will.  But  where  there  was  before  folly  in  the  un- 
derstanding, he  puts  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom ;  and  where  there  was 
before  a  stoutness  in  the  will,  he  forms  it  to  a  pliableness  to  his  offers. 
He  hath  a  key  to  fit  every  ward  in  the  lock,  and  opens  the  will 
without  injuring  the  nature  of  the  will.  He  doth  not  change  the 
soul  by  an  alteration  of  the  faculties,  but  by  an  alteration  of  some- 
thing m  them  :  not  by  an  inroad  upon  them,  or  by  mere  power,  or 
a  blind  instinct,  but  by  proposing  to  the  understanding  something 
to  be  known,  and  informing  it  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  precepts, 
and  the  innate  goodness  and  excellency  of  his  offers,  and  by  inclin- 
ing the  will  to  love  and  embrace  what  is  proposed.  And  things  are 
proposed  under  those  notions,  which  usually  move  our  wills  and 
affections.  We  are  moved  by  things  as  they  are  good,  pleasant,  profit- 
able ;  we  entertain  things  as  they  make  for  us,  and  detest  things  as 
they  are  contrary  to  us.  Nothing  affects  us  but  under  such  qualities, 
and  God  suits  his  encouragements  to  these  natural  affections  which 
are  in  us :  his  power  and  wisdom  go  hand  in  hand  together ;  his 
power  to  act  what  his  wisdom  orders,  and  hLs  wisdom  to  conduct 
what  his  power  executes.  He  brings  men  to  him  in  ways  suited  to 
their  natural  dispositions.  The  stubborn  he  tears  like  a  lion,  the 
eentle  he  wins  like  a  turtle,  by  sweetness ;  he  hath  a  hammer  to 
break  the  stout,  and  a  cord  of  love  to  draw  the  more  pliable  tempers: 
he  works  upon  the  more  rational  in  a  way  of  gospel  reason  ;  upon 
the  more  ingenuous  in  a  way  of  kindness,  and  draws  them  by  the 
cords  of  love.  The  wise  men  were  led  to  Christ  by  a  star,  and 
means  suited  to  the  knowledge  and  study  that  those  eastern  nations 
used,  which  was  much  in  astronomy :  he  worketh  upon  others  by 
miracles  accommodated  to  every  one's  sense,  and  so  proportions  the 
means  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  he  works  upon. 

4.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  his  discipline  and  penal  evils. 
The  wisdom  of  human  governments  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  their 
laws,  and  in  the  penalties  of  their  laws,  and  in  the  proportion  of  the 
punishment  to  the  offence,  and  in  the  good  that  redounds  from  the 
punishment  either  to  the  offender,  or  to  the  community.  The  wis- 
dom of  Ood  is  seen  in  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  transgression 
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.  of  his  law ;  both  in  that  it  was  the  greatest  evil  that  man  might  fear, 
and  so  was  a  conyenient  means  to  keep  him  in  his  due  bound,  ana 
.  also  in  the  proportion  of  it  to  the  transgression.  Nothing  less  could 
be  in  a  wise  justice  inflicted  upon  an  offender  for  a  crime  against  the 
highest  Being  and  the  Supreme  Excellency:  but  this  hath  been 
spoken  of  before  in  the  wiaoom  of  his  laws.  I  shall  only  mention 
some  few ;  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  run  into  all. 

(1.)  His  wisdom  appears  in  judgments,  in  the  suiting  them  to  the 
qualities  of  persons,  and  nature  of  sins.  He  deviseth  evil  (Jer.  xviii. 
11) ;  his  juogments  are  fruits  of  counsel.  "  He  also  is  wise,  and  will 
bnng  evil"  (Isa.  xxxi.  2), — evil  suitable  to  the  person  oflfending,  and 
.  evil  suitable  to  the  offence  committed :  as  the  husbandman  doth  his 
threshing  instruments  to  the  grain :  he  bath  a  rod  for  the  cummin,  a 
tenderer  seed,  and  a  flail  for  the  harder;  so  hath  God  greater  judg- 
ments for  the  obdurate  sinner,  and  lighter  for  those  that  have  some- 
thing of  tenderness  in  their  wickedness  (Isa.  xxviii.  27,  29) :  "  Be- 
cause he  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  workinff ;"  so  some 
understand  the  place,  "  With  the  froward,  he  will  show  himself  fro- 
ward."  He  proportions  punishment  to  the  sin,  and  writes  the  cause 
of  the  judgment  in  the  forehead  of  the  judgment  itself.  Sodom 
burned  in  lust,  and  was  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  The  Jews 
sold  Christ  for  thirty  pence ;  and  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  thirty 
of  them  were  sold  for  a  penny.  So  Adonibezek  cut  off  the  thumte 
and  great  toes  of  others,  and  he  is  served  in  the  same  kind  (Judges  i. 
7).  The  Babel  builders  designed  an  indissoluble  union,  and  God 
brings  upon  them  an  unintelligible  confusion.  And  in  Exod.  ix.  9, 
the  ashes  of  the  furnace  where  the  Israelites  burnt  the  Egyptiau 
bricks,  sprinkled  towards  heaven,  brought  boils  upon  the  Egyptian 
bodies,  tnat  they  might  feel  in  their  own,  what  pain  they  haa  caused 
in  the  Israelites  flesh ;  and  find,  by  the  smart  of  the  inflamed  scab, 
what  they  had  made  the  Israelites  endure.  The  waters  of  the  river 
Nilus  are  turned  into  blood,  wherein  they  had  stifled  the  breath  of 
the  Israelites'  infants :  and  at  last  the  pnnce,  and  the  flower  of  their 
nobility,  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  part  of  the  wisdom  of 
justice  to  proportion  punishment  to  the  crime^  and  the  degrees  of 
wrath  to  the  degrees  of  malice  in  the  sin.  Afibctions  also  are  wisely 
proportioned :  God,  as  a  wise  physician,  considers  the  nature  of  the 
numor  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  suits  his  medicines  both  to 
the  one  and  the  other  (1  Cor.  x.  13). 

(2.)  In  the  seasons  of  punishments  and  afflictions.  He  stays  till 
sin  be  ripe,  that  his  justice  may  appear  more  equitable,  and  the 
offender  more  inexcusable  (Dan.  ix.  14) ;  he  watches  upon  the  evil 
to  bring  it  upon  men ;  to  bring  it  in  the  just  season  and  order  for  his 
righteous  and  gracious  purpose ;  his  righteous  purpose  on  the  ene- 
mies, and  his  gracious  purpose  on  his  people.  Jerusalem's  calamity 
came  upon  them,  when  the  city  was  full  of  people  at  the  solemnity 
of  thcrpaasover,  that  he  might  mow  down  his  enemies  at  once,  and 
time  their  destruction  to  such  a  moment  wherein  they  had  timed  the 
crucifixion  of  his  Son. .  He  watched  over  the  clouds  of  liis  V^^' 
xnents,  and  kept  them  from  pouring  down,  till  his  people,  the  Uhns- 
tians,  were  provided  fori  a&d  had  departed  out  of  the  city  to  the 
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shambers  and  retiring  places  (rod  had  provided  for  them.  He  made 
aot  Jerusalem  the  shambles  of  his  enemies,  till  he  had  made  Pdia, 
ind  other  places,  the  arks  of  his  friends.  As  Pliny  tells  ns,  "  The 
providence  of  God  holds  the  sea  in  a  calm  for  fifteen  days^  that  the 
a^lcyons,  little  birds  that  frequent  tlie  shore,  may  build  their  nests, 
md  hatch  up  their  young."  The  judgment  upon  Sodom  was  sus- 
pended for  some  hours,  till  Lot  was  secured.  Qod  suffered  not  the 
church  to  be  invaded  by  violent  persecutions,  till  she  was  established 
in  the  faith :  he  would  not  expose  her  to  so  great  combats,  while 
jhe  was  weak  and  feeble,  but  gave  her  time  to  fortify  herself  to  be 
rendered  more  capable  of  bearing  up  under  tliem.*  He  stifled  all 
ihe  motions  of  pa^jsion  the  idolaters  might  have  for  their  superstition, 
iUl  religion  was  in  such  a  condition,  as  rather  to  be  increased  and 
purified,  than  extinguished  by  opposition.  Paul  was  secured  from 
Nero's  chains,  and  the  nets  of  his  enemies,  till  he  had  broke  oflf  the 
jhain  of  the  devil  from  many  cities  of  the  Gentiles,  and  catched  them 
by  the  net  of  the  gospel  out  of  the  sea  of  the  world.  Thus  the  wis- 
iom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  seasons  of  judgments  and  afflictions. 

(3.)  It  is  apparent  in  the  gracious  issue  of  afflictions  and  penal 
3vils.  It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  of  punish- 
ment, as  well  as  to  bring  good  out  of  sin.  The  church  never  was  so 
like  to  heaven,  as  when  it  was  most  persecuted  by  hell :  the  storms 
Dften  cleansed  it  and  the  lance  often  made  it  more  healthfuL:  Job's 
integrity  had  not  been  so  clear,  nor  his  patience  so  illustrious,  had 
Qot  the  devil  been  permitted  to  afflict  him.  God,  by  his  wisdom, 
3Utwits  Satan  ;  when  he  by  his  temptations  intends  to  pollute  us  and 
buffet  us,  God  orders  it  to  purify  us ;  he  often  brings  the  clearest 
light  out  of  the  thickest  darlcness,  makes  poisons  to  become  modi- 
sines.  Death  itself,  the  greatest  punishment  in  this  life,  and  the  en- 
trance into  hell  in  its  own  nature,  he  hath  by  his  wise  contrivance, 
tnade  to  his  people  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  the  passage  into  immor- 
tality." Penal  evils  in  a  nation  often  end  in  a  public  advantage : 
troubles  and  wars  among  a  people  are  many  times  not  destroying, 
but  medicinal,  and  cure  them  of  that  degeneracy,  luxury,  and  effemi- 
oateness,  they  contracted  by  a  long  peace. 

(4.)  This  wisdom  is  evident  in  the  various  ends  which  God  brings 
about  by  afflictions.  The  attainment  of  various  ends  by  one  and 
the  same  means,  is  the  fruit  of  the  agent's  prudence.  By  the  same 
affliction,  the  wise  God  corrects  sometimes  for  some  base  affection, 
excites  some  sleepy  grace,  drives  out  some  lurking  corruption,  refines 
the  soul,  and  ruins  the  lust ;  discovers  the  greatness  of  a  crime,  the 
vanity  of  the  creature,  and  the  sufficiency  in  himself.  The  Jews 
bind  i^aul,  and  by  the  judge  he  is  sent  to  Komc ;  while  his  mouth  is 
stopped  in  Judca,  it  is  opened  in  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
world,  and  his  enemies  unwittingly  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  by  those  chains,  in  that  city  (Acts  xxviii.  31) 
that  triumphed  over  the  earth.  And  his  afflictive  bonds  added 
courage  and  resolution  to  others  (Phil.  i.  14V.  "  Many  waxing  confi- 
dent by  my  bonds ;"  which  coula  not  in  tneir  own  nature  produce 
such  an  effect,  but  by  the  order  and  contrivance  of  Divine  wisdom: 

I  DoiUe  sur  I  Cor.  z.  p.  390.  "  Turretin,  Serm.  p.  58. 
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in  their  own  nature,  they  would  rather  make  them  disgust  the  doo* 
trine  he  suffered  for,  ana  cool  their  zeal  in  the  propagatmg  of  it,  for 
fear  of  the  same  disgrace  and  hardship  they  saw  nim  suffer.^  But 
the  wisdom  of  God  changed  the  nature  or  these  fetters,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  the  encouragement  of  others, 
the  increase  of  the  gospel,  and  the  comfort  of  the  apostle  himself 

?^hil.  i.  12,  18,  18).  The  sufferings  of  Paul  at  Rome  confirmed  ihe 
hilippians,  a  people  at  a  distance  fi^om  thence,  in  the  doctrine  they 
had  already  received  at  his  hands.  Thus  God  makes  sufferings  some- 
times, which  appear  like  judgments,  to  be  like  the  viper  on  Paul's 
hand  (Acts  xxviii.  6),  a  means  to  clear  up  innocence,  and  procure 
favor  to  the  doctrine  among  those  barbarians.  How  often  hath  he 
multiplied  the  church  bjr  death  and  massacres,  and  increased  it  by 
those  means  used  to  annihilate  it ! 

(5.^  The  Divine  wisdom  is  apparent  in  the  deliverances  he  affords 
to  otner  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  his  church.  There  are  del- 
icate composures,  curious  threads  in  his  webs,  and  he  works  them 
like  an  artificer :  a  goodness  wrought  for  them,  curiously  wrought 
(Ps.  xxxL  19),  [1.]  In  making  the  creatures  subservient  in  their 
natural  order  to  his  gracious  ends  and  purposes.  He  orders  things 
in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  necessitated  to  put  forth  an  extraor- 
dinary power  in  things,  which  some  part  of  the  creation  might  ac- 
oomplisn.  Miraculous  productions  would  speak  his  power ;  but  the 
ordering  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  occasion  such  effects  they 
were  never  intended  for,  is  one  part  of  the  glory  of  his  wisdom. 
And  that  his  wisdom  may  be  seen  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  con« 
ducts  the  motions  of  creatures,  and  acts  them  in  their  own  strength ; 
and  doth  that  by  various  windings  and  turnings  of  them,  which  he 
might  do  in  an  instant  by  his  power,  in  a  supernatural  way.  Indeed^ 
sometimes  he  hath  made  invasions  on  nature,  and  suspended  the 
order  of  their  natural  laws  for  a  season,  to  show  himself  tne  absolute 
Lord  and  Governor  of  nature :  yet  if  frequent  alterations  of  this  na- 
ture were  made,  they  would  impede  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
things,  and  be  some  bar  to  the  discovery  and  glory  of  his  wisdom, 
whicn  is  best  seen  by  moving  the  wheels  of  inferior  creatures  in  an 
exact  regularitjr  to  his  own  ends.  He  might,  when  his  little  church 
in  Jacobs  family  was  like  to  starve  in  Canaan,  have,  for  their  pre- 
servation, turned  the  stones  of  the  country  into  bread ;  but  he  sends 
them  down  to  Egypt  to  procure  corn,  that  a  way  might  be  opened 
for  their  removal  into  that  country;  the  truth  of  his  prediction  in 
their  captivity  accomplished,  and  a  way  made  after  the  declaration 
of  his  great  name,  Jehovah,  both  in  the  fidelity  of  his  word  and  the 
greatness  of  his  power,  in  their  deliverance  from  that  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion. He  might  have  struck  Goliath,  the  captain  of  the  Philistine's 
army,  with  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  wncii  he  blasphemed  his 
name,  and  scared  his  people ;  but  he  useth  the  natural  strength  of  a 
stone,  and  the  artificial  motion  of  a  sling,  by  the  arm  of  Ihivid,  to 
confront  the  giant,  and  thereby  to  free  Judea  from  the  ravage  of  a 
potent  enemy.  He  might  have  delivered  the  Jews  from  Babylon  by 
as  strange  miracles  as  he  used  in  their  deliverance  from  Egypt:  he 

«  DaUle  8ur  Philip.  Part  L  pp.  116,  ill 
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might  have  plagued  their  enemies,  gathered  his  people  into  a  bodj, 
ana  protected  them  hv  the  bulwark  of  a  cloud  and  a  pillar  of  fire, 
against  the  assaults  oi  their  enemies.  But  he  uses  the  differences 
between  the  Persians  and  those  of  Babylon,  to  accomplish  his  ends. 
How  sometimes  hath  the  veering  about  of  the  wind  on  a  sudden 
been  the  loss  of  a  navy,  when  it  hath  been  put  upon  the  point  of 
victory,  and  driven  bacK  the  destruction  upon  those  which  mtended 
it  for  others  I  and  the  accidental  stumbling,  or  the  natural  fierceness 
of  a  horse,  flung  down  a  general  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  where  he 
hath  lost  his  life  by  the  throng,  and  his  death  hath  brought  a  defeat 
to  his  army,  and  deliverance  to  the  other  party,  that  were  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin !  Thus  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  link  things  together 
according  to  natural  order,  to  work  out  his  intended  preservation 
of  a  people.  [2.]  In  the  season  of  deliverance.  The  timing  of  afi^irs 
is  a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  an  eminent  part  of  the  wisdom 
of  God.  It  is  in  due  season  he  sends  the  former  and  the  latter  rain, 
when  the  earth  is  in  the  greatest  indigence,  and  when  his  influences 
may  most  contribute  to  the  bringing  forth  and  ripening  the  fruit 
The  dumb  creatiires  have  their  meat  from  him  in  due  season  (Pa. 
dv.  27) :  and  in  his  due  season  have  his  darling  people  their  deliver- 
ance. When  Paul  was  upon  his  journey  to  Damascus  with  a  per- 
secuting commission,  he  is  struck  down  for  the  security  of  the  church 
in  that  city.  The  nature  of  the  lion  is  changed  in  due  season,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  lambs  from  worrying.  The  Israelites  are 
miraculously  rescued  from  Egypt,  when  their  wits  were  at  a  loss, 
when  their  danger  to  human  understanding  was  unavoidable ;  when 
earth  and  sea  refused  protection,  then  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
heaven  stepped  in  to  effect  that  which  was  past  the  skill  oi  the  con- 
ductors of  that  multitude.  And  when  the  lives  of  the  Jews  lay  at 
the  stake,  and  their  necks  were  upon  the  block  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies'  swords  by  an  order  from  Shushan,  not  only  a  reprieve,  but 
a  triumph,  arrives  to  the  Jews,  by  the  wisdom  of  God  guiding  the 
afi&ir,  whereby  of  persons  designed  to  execution,  they  are  made 
conquerors,  and  have  opportunity  to  exercise  their  revenge  instead 
of  their  patience,  proving  triumphers  where  they  expected  to  be 
sufferers  (Esth.  viii.  9).  How  strangely  doth  God,  by  secret  ways, 
bow  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  nature  of  things  to  the  execution  ot 
that  which  he  designs,  notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  of  that  which 
would  traverse  the  security  of  his  people !  How  often  doth  he  trap 
the  wicked  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  make  their  confidence 
to  become  their  ruin,  and  ensnare  them  in  those  nets  they  wrought 
and  laid  for  others  (Ps.  ix.  16)1  "  The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  He  scatters  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
hearts"  (Luke  i.  51),  in  the  height  of  their  hopes,  when  their  designs 
have  been  laid  so  deep  in  the  foimdation,  and  knit  and  cemented  so 
close  in  their  superstructure,  that  no  human  power  or  wisdom  could 
rase  them  down :  he  hath  then  disappointed  their  projects,  and  bo- 
fooled  their  craft.  How  often  hath  he  kept  back  the  fire,  when  it 
hath  been  ready  to  devour ;  broke  the  arrows  when  they  have  been 
prepared  in  the  bow ;  turned  the  spear  into  the  bowels  of  the  bearers, 
anci  wounded  them  at  the  very  instant  they  were  ready  to  wound 
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Others  1  [8.]  In  suiting  instruments  to  his  purpose.  He  either  finds 
them  fit,  or  makes  them  on  a  sudden  fit  for  his  gracious  ends.  If  he 
hath  a  tabernacle  to  build,  he  will  fit  a  Bezaleel  and  an  Aholiab  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  iii  all  cunning  workmanship 
(Exoa.  xxxi.  8,  6).  K  he  finds  them  crooked  pieces^  he  can,  like  a 
wise  architect,  make  them  straight  beams  for  tne  rearing  his  house, 
and  for  the  honor  of  his  name.  He  sometimes  picks  out  men  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  tempers,  and  employs  them  in  his  work.  Jehu, 
a  man  of  a  furious  temper,  and  ambitious  spirit,  is  called  out  for  the 
destruction  of  Ahab's  house.  Moses,  a  man  furnished  with  all  Egyp- 
tian wisdom,  fitted  by  a  generous  education,  prepared  also  by  the 
affliction  he  met  with  in  his  flight,  and  one  who  had  had  the  benefit 
of  conversation  with  Jethro,  a  man  of  more  than  an  ordinary  wisdom 
and  goodness,  as  appears  by  his  prudent  and  religious  counsel ;  this 
man  is  called  out  to  be  the  head  and  captain  of  an  oppressed  people, 
and  to  rescue  them  from  their  bondage,  and  settle  the  first  national 
church  in  the  world.  So  Elijah,  a  high-spirited  man,  of  a  hot  and 
angry  temper,  one  that  slighted  the  frowns,  and  undervalued  the 
fiivof  of  princes,  is  set  up  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Israelitish  idolatry. 
So  Luther,  a  man  of  the  same  temper,  is  drawn  out  by  the  same 
wisdom  to  encounter  the  corruptions  in  the  church,  against  such  op- 
position, which  a  milder  temper  would  have  sunk  under.  The  earth, 
m  Rev.  xii.  16,  is  made  an  instrument  to  help  the  woman :  when  the 
grandees  of  that  age  transferred  the  imperial  power  upon  Constan- 
tine,  who  became  afterwards  a  protecting  and  nursing  father  to  the 
church,  an  end  which  man^  of  his  favorers  never  designed,  nor  ever 
dreamt  of:  but  Gk)d,  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  made  these  several  de- 
signs, like  several  arrows  shot  at  rovers,  meet  in  one  mark  to  which 
he  directed  them,  viz.,  in  bringing  forth  an  instrument  to  render 
peace  to  the  World  and  security  and  increase  to  his  church. 

in.  The  wisdom  of  God  doth  wonderfully  appear  in  redemption. 
His  wisdom  in  creature  ravisheth  the  eye  and  understanding ;  his 
wisdom  in  government  doth  no  less  affect  a  curious  observer  of  the 
links  and  concatenation  of  the  means ;  but  his  wisdom  in  redemp- 
tion mounts  the  mind  to  a  greater  astonishment.  The  works  of 
creation  are  the  footsteps  of  his  wisdom ;  the  work  of  redemption 
is  the  face  of  his  wisdom.  A  man  is  better  known  by  the  features 
of  his  face,  than  by  the  prints  of  his  feet  We,  with  "open  face," 
or  a  revealed  face,  "  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor.  iiL 
18).  Face,  there,  refers  to  God,  not  to  us;  the  glory  of  God's  wis 
dom  is  now  open,  and  no  longer  covered  and  veiled  by  the  shadows 
of  the  law.  As  we  behold  the  light  glorious  as  scattered  in  the  air 
before  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  but  more  gloriously  in  the  face  of 
the  sun  when  it  begins  its  race  in  our  horizon.  All  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  creation,  and  government  in  his  variety  of  laws,  was  like  the 
Mght  the  three  first  days  of  the  creation,  dispersed  about  the  world ; 
but  the  fourth  day  it  was  more  glorious,  when  all  gathered  into  the 
body  of  the  sun  (Gen.  i.  4,  16).  So  the  light  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
dory  was  scattered  about  the  world,  and  so  more  obscure,  till  the 
rourth  divine  day  of  the  world,  about  the  four  thousandth  year,  it 
was  gathered  into  one  body,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  so  ahond 
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oat  more  glorionfilj  to  men  and  angels.  All  things  are  weaker  the 
thinner  they  are  extended,  but  stronger  the  more  they  are  united 
and  compacted  in  one  body  and  appearance.  In  Christ,  in  the  dis- 
pensation by  him,  as  well  as  his  person,  were  "  hid  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge"  (Coloss.  ii.  8).  Some  doles  of  wisdom 
were  given  out  in  creation,  but  the  treasures  of  it  opened  in  redemp- 
tion, the  highest  degrees  of  it  that  ever  God  did  exert  in  the  world, 
Christ  is  therefore  called  the  "wisdom  of  God,"  as  well  as  the 
"power  of  God"  (1  Cor.  i.  24) ;  and  the  gospel  is  called  the  "wisdom 
01  God."  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God  principally,  and  the  gospel 
instrumentally,  as  it  is  the  power  of  God  instnmientally  to  subaue 
ike  heart  to  himself  This  is  wrapped  up  in  the  appointing  Christ 
as  Redeemer,  and  opened  to  us  m  the  revelation  of  it  by  the 
gospel. 

1.  It  is  a  hidden  wisdom.  In  this  regard  God  is  said,  in  the  text, 
to  be  only  wise.:  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  "  hidden  wisdom"  (1  Tim.  i 
17),  and  "  \visdom  in  a  mystery"  (1  Cor.  ii.  7),  incomprehensible  to 
the  ordinary  capacity  of  an  angel,  more  than  the  obstruse  qualities 
of  the  creatures  are  to  the  understanding  of  man.  No  wisdom  of 
men  or  angels  is  able  to  search  the  veins  of  this  mine,  to  tell  all  the 
threads  of  this  web,  or  to  understand  all  the  lustre  of  it ;  they  are 
as  far  from  an  ability  fully  to  comprehend  it,  as  they  were  at  first  to 
contrive  it  That  wisdom  that  invented  it  can  only  comprehend  it 
In  the  uncreated  imderstanding  only  there  is  a  clearness  of  light 
without  any  shadow  of  darkness.  We  come  as  short  of  full  appre- 
hensions of  it,  as  a  child  doth  of  the  coimsel  of  the  wisest  prince. 
It  is  so  hidden  from  us,  that,  without  revelation,  we  could  not  have 
the  least  imagination  of  it ;  and  though  it  be  revealed  to  us,  yet^ 
without  the  help  of  an  infiniteness  of  understanding,  we  cannot 
fully  fathom  it :  it  is  such  a  tractate  of  divine  \visdom,  that  the  an- 
gels never  before  had  seen  the  edition  of  it,  till  it  was  published  to 
the  world  (Eph.  iii.  10) :  "  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  bv  the  church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  Goa."  Now  made  known  to  tnem,  not  before: 
and  now  made  known  to  them  "  in  the  heavenly  places."  They  had 
not  the  knowledge  of  all  heavenly  mysteries,  though  they  had  the 
possession  of  heavenly  glory :  they  knew  the  prophecies  of  it  in  the 
word,  but  attained  not  a  clear  interpretation  of  those  prophecies  till 
the  things  that  were  prophesied  of  came  upon  the  stage. 

2.  Manifold  wisdom:  so  it  is  called.  As  manifold  as  mysterious: 
variety  in  the  mystery,  and  mystery  in  every  part  of  the  variety. 
It  was  not  one  smgle  act,  but  a  variety  of  counsels  met  in  it ;  a  con- 
junction of  excellent  ends  and  excellent  means.  The  glory  of  God, 
the  salvation  of  man,  the  defeat  of  the  apostate  angels,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  their  nature,  operations,  their  combin- 
ed and  distinct  acts  and  expressions  of  goodness.  The  means  are 
the  conjunction  of  two  natures,  infinitely  distinct  from  one  another; 
the  union  of  eternity  and  time,  of  mortality  and  immortality:  death 
is  made  the  way  to  life,  and  shame  the  path  to  glory.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  cross  is  the  reparation  of  man,  and  the  creature  is  made 
wise  by  the  "  foolishness  of  preaching ;"  fidlen  man  grows  rich  by 
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the  poverty  of  the  Redeemer,  and  man  is  filled  by  the  emi)tiness  of 
Goo^;  the  heir  of  hell  made  a  son  of  God,  by  Grod's  talong  upon 
him  the  "  form  of  a  servant ;"  the  son  of  man  advanced  to  the 
highest  degree  of  honor,  by  the  Son  of  God  becoming  of  '*  no  re- 

Sutation."  It  is  called  (Eph.  i.  8)  "abundance  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
ence."  Wisdom,  in  the  eternal  counsel,  contriving  a  way ;  pru- 
dence, in  the  temporary  revelation,  ordering  all  affairs  and  occur* 
rences  in  the  world  for  the  attaining  the  end  of  his  counsel.  Wis- 
dom refers  to  the  mystery ;  prudence,  to  the  manifestation  of  it  in 
fit  ways  and  convenient  seasons.  Wisdom,  to  the  contrivance  and 
order ;  prudence,  to  the  execution  and  accomplishment  In  all 
things  God  acted  as  became  him,  as  a  wise  and  just  Governor  of 
the  world  (Heb.  ii.  10).  Whether  the  wisdom  of  God  might  not 
have  found  out  some  other  way,  or  whether  he  were,  in  regard  of 
the  necessity  and  naturalness  of  his  justice,  limited  to  this,  is  not 
the  question ;  but  that  it  is  the  best  and  wisest  way  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  glory,  is  out  of  question. 

This  wisdom  will  appear  in  the  different  interests  reconciled  by 
it :  in  the  subject,  the  secbnd  person  in  the  Trinity,  wherein  they 
were  reconciled :  in  the  two  natures,  wherein  he  accomplished  it ; 
whereby  God  is  made  known  to  man  in  his  glory,  sin  eternally  con- 
demned, and  the  repenting  and  believing  sinner  eternally  rescued : 
the  honor  and  righteousness  of  the  law  vindicated  both  in  the  pre- 
cept and  penalty  :  the  devil's  empire  overthrown  by  the  same  na- 
ture he  had  overturned,  and  the  subtilty  of  hell  defeated  by  that 
nature  he  had  spoiled :  the  creature  engaged  in  the  very  act  to  the 
highest  obedience  and  humility,  that,  as  God  appears  as  a  God  upon 
his  throne,  the  creature  might  appear  in  the  lowest  posture  of  a 
creature,  in  the  depths  of  resignation  and  dependence :  the  publica- 
tion of  this  made  m  the  gospel,  by  ways  congruous  to  the  wisdom 
which  appeared  in  the  execution  of  his  counsel,  and  the  conditions 
of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  it,  most  wise  and  reasonable. 

1.  The  greatest  different  interests  are  reconciled,  justice  in  punish- 
ing, and  mercy  in  pardoning.  For  man  had  broken  the  law,  and 
plunged  himself  into  a  gulf  of  misery :  the  sword  of  vengeance 
was  unsheathed  by  justice,  for  the  pimishment  of  the  criminal;  the 
bowels  of  compassion  were  stirred  by  mercy,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
miserable.  Justice  severely  beholds  the  sin,  and  mercy  compas- 
sionately reflects  upon  the  misery.  Two  different  claims  are  enter- 
ed by  those  concerned  attributes :  justice  votes  for  destruction,  and 
mercy  votes  for  salvation.  Justice  would  draw  the  sword,  and 
drench  it  in  the  blood  of  the  offender ;  mercy  would  stop  the 
sword,  and  turn  it  from  the  breast  of  the  sinner.  Justice  would 
edge  it,  and  mercy  would  blunt  it.  The  arguments  are  strong  on 
both  sides. 

(1.)  Justice  pleads.  I  arraign,  before  thy  tribunal,  a  rebel,  who 
was  the  glorious  work  of  thy  hands,  the  centre  of  thy  rich  good- 
ness, and  a  counterpart  of  thy  own  image;  he  is  indeed  miserable, 
whereby  to  excite  tny  compassion ;  but  he  is  not  miserable,  without 
being  criminal.  Thou  didst  create  him  in  a  state,  and  with  ability 
to  be  otherwise :  the  riches  of  thy  bounty  aggravate  the  blacknesi 
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of  liis  crime.  He  is  a  rebel,  not  by  necessity,  but  will.  What  con- 
Bfcraint  was  there  upon  him  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  enemy 
of  God  ?  What  force  could  there  be  upon  him,  since  it  is  without 
the  compass  of  any  creature  to  work  upon,  or  constrain  the  will  ? 
Nothing  of  ignorance  can  excuse  him  ;  the  law  was  not  ambiguously 
expressed,  but  in  plain  words,  both  as  to  precept  and  penalty ;  it  was 
writ  in  his  nature  in  legible  characters:  had  he  received  any  disgust 
from  thee  after  his  creation,  it  would  not  excuse  his  apostasy,  since^ 
as  a  Sovereign,  thou  wort  not  obliged  to  thy  creature.     Thou  hadst 

Erovided  all  things  richly  for  him ;  he  was  crowned  with  glory  and 
onor :  thy  infinite  power  had  bestowed  upon  him  an  habitation 
richly  furnislied,  and  varieties  of  servants  to  attend  him.  Whatever 
he  viewed  without,  and  whatever  he  viewed  within  himself,  were 
several  marks  of  thy  Divine  bounty,  to  engage  him  to  obedience : 
had  there  been  some  reason  of  any  disgust,  it  could  not  have  bal- 
anced that  kindness  which  had  so  much  reason  to  oblige  him :  how- 
ever, he  had  received  no  courtesy  from  the  fallen  angel,  to  oblige 
him  to  turn  into  his  camp.  Was  it  not  enough,  that  one  of  thv 
creatures  would  have  stripped  thee  of  the  glory  of  heaven,  but  this 
also  must  deprive  thee  of  thy  glory  upon  earth,  which  was  due  from 
him  to  thee  as  his  Creator  ?  Can  he  charge  the  difficulty  of  the 
command?  No :  it  was  rather  below,  than  above  his  strenffth.  He 
mi^ht  rather  complain  that  it  was  no  higher,  whereby  his  obedience 
and  gratitude  migiit  have  a  larger  scope,  and  a  m6re  spacious  field 
to  move  in  than  a  precept  so  light ;  so  easy,  as  to  abstain  from  one 
fruit  in  the  garden.  Wnat  excuse  can  he  have,  that  would  prefer 
the  liquorishness  of  his  sense  before  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  and 
the  obligations  of  his  creation  ?  The  law  thou  didst  set  him  was 
righteous  and  reasonable ;  and  shall  righteousness  and  reason  be  re- 
jected by  the  supreme  and  infallible  reason,  because  the  rebellious 
creature  hath  trampled  upon  it  ?  What !  must  God  abrogate  his 
holv  law,  because  tlie  creature  hath  slighted  it  ?  What  reflection 
will  this  be  upon  the  wisdom  that  enacted  it,  and  upon  the  equity 
of  the  command  and  sanction  of  it  ?  Either  man  must  suffer,  or 
the  holy  law  be  expunged,  and  forever  out  of  date.  And  is  it  not 
better  man  should  eternally  smart  imder  his  crime,  than  any  dis- 
honorable reflections  of  unrighteousness  be  cast  upon  the  law,  and 
of  folly,  and  want  of  foresight  upon  the  Lawgiver  ?  Not  to  punish, 
would  be  to  approve  the  devil's  lie,  and  justify  the  creature's  revolt. 
It  would  be  a  condemnation  of  thy  own  law  as  unrighteous,  and  a 
sentencing  thy  own  wisdom  as  imprudent.  Better  man  should  for- 
ever bear  the  punishment  of  his  offence,  than  God  bear  the  dishonor 
of  his  attributes :  better  man  should  be  miserable  than  God  should 
be  unrighteous,  unwise,  false,  and  tamelj  bear  the  denial  of  his 
sovereignty.     But  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  gratify  mercy  by 

Eardoning  the  malefactor  ?  Besides  the  irreparable  dishonor  to  the 
iw,  the  falsifying  thy  veracity  in  not  executing  the  denounced 
threatenings,  he  would  receive  encouragement  by  such  a  grace  to 
spum  more  at  thy  sovereignty,  and  oppose  thy  holiness  by  running  on 
in  a  course  of  sin  with  hopes  of  impunitv.  If  the  creature  be  res- 
tared,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  that  hath  fared  so  well,  after  the 
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breach  of  it,  should  be  very  careful  of  a  future  observance :  his  easy 
leadmission  would  abet  him  in  the  repetition  of  hisofifence,  and  thou 
shalt  soon  find  him  cast  off  all  moral  dependence  on  thee.  Shall  he 
be  restored  without  any  condition,  or  covenant  ?  He  is  a  creature 
not  to  be  governed  without  a  law,  and  a  law  is  not  to  be  enacted 
without  a  penalty.  What  future  regard  will  he  have  to  thy  precept, 
or  what  fear  will  he  have  of  thy  threatening,  if  his  crime  be  so 
lightly  past  over?  Is  it  the  stability  of  thy  word?  What  reason 
will  he  nave  to  give  credit  to  that,  which  he  hath  found  already  dia* 
regarded  by  thyself?  Thy  truth  in  future  threatenings  will  be  of 
no  force  with  mm,  who  hath  experienced  thy  laying  it  aside  in  the 
former.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  rebellious  creature  should 
be  pimished  for  the  preservation  of  the  honor  of  the  law,  and  the 
honor  of  the  Lawgiver,  with  all  those  perfections  that  are  united  in 
the  composure  of  it 

(2.)  Mercy  doth  not  want  a  plea.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  sin  of 
man  wants  not  its  aggravations :  he  hath  slighted  thy  goodness,  and 
accepted  thy  enemy  as  his  counsellor ;  but  it  was  not  a  pure  act  of 
his  own,  as  the  deviVs  revolt  was :  he  had  a  tempter,  and  the  devil 
had  none :  he  had,  I  acknowledge,  an  imderstandiug  to  know  thy 
will,  and  a  power  to  obey  it ;  yet  he  was  mutable,  and  nad  a  capacity 
to  fall.  It  was  no  difficult  task  that  was  set  him,  nor  a  hard  yoke 
that  was  laid  upon  him ;  yet  he  had  a  brutish  part,  as  well  as  a 
sational,  and  sense  as  well  as  soul ;  whereas  the  mllen  angel  was  a 
pure  intellectual  spirit  Did  God  create  the  world  to  suffer  an  eter- 
nal dishonor,  in  letting  himself  be  outwitted  bv  Satan,  and  his  work 
wrested  out  of  his  hands?  Shall  the  work  of  eternal  coimsel  pres- 
^tly  sink  into  irreparable  destruction,  and  the  honor  of  an  almighty 
and  wise  work  be  lost  in  the  ruin  of  the  creature  ?  This  would  seem 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  thy  goodness,  to  make  man  only  to  render 
him  miserable :  to  design  him  in  his  creation  for  the  service  of  the 
devil,  and  not  for  the  service  of  his  Creator.  What  else  could  be 
the  issue,  if  the  chief  work  of  thy  hand,  defaced  presently  after  the 
erecting,  should  forever  remain  in  this  marred  condition  ?  What 
can  be  expected  upon  the  continuance  of  his  misery,  but  a  perpetual 
hatred,  and  enmity  of  thy  creature  against  thee  ?  Did  God  in  crea- 
tion design  his  being  hated,  or  his  being  loved  by  his  creature  ? 
Shall  God  make  a  holy  law,  and  have  no  obedience  to  that  law  fix)m 
that  creature  whom  it  was  made  to  govern  ?  Shall  the  curious  work- 
manship of  God,  and  the  excellent  engravings  of  the  law  of  nature 
in  his  hearty  be  so  soon  defaced,  and  remain  in  that  blotted  condition 
forever  ?  This  fall  thou  couldst  not  but  in  the  treasures  of  thy  in- 
finite knowledge  foresee.  Why  hadst  thou  goodness  then  to  create 
him  in  an  integrity,  if  thou  wouldst  not  have  mercy  to  pity  him  in 
misery  ?  Shfidl  thy  enemy  forever  trample  upon  me  honor  of  thy 
work,  and  triumph  over  the  glory  of  God,  and  applaud  himself  in 
the  success  of  his  subtilty  ?  Shall  thy  creature  only  passively  glorify 
thee  as  an  avenger,  and  not  actively  as  a  compassionater?  Am  not 
I  a  perfection  of  thy  nature  as  well  as  justice  ?  Shall  justice  engross 
all,  and  I  never  come  into  view  ?  It  is  resolved  already,  that  the 
fidlen  angels  shall  be  no  subjects  for  me  to  exerciae  myself  upon  j 
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and  I  have  now  less  reason  than  before  to  plead  for  them :  they  fell 
with  a  full  consent  of  will,  without  any  motion  from  another ;  and 
not  content  with  their  own  apostasy  they  envy  thee,  and  thy  glory 
upon  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven,  and  have  drawn  into  their  party 
the  best  part  of  the  creation  below.  Shall  Satan  plunge  the  whole 
creation  in  the  same  irreparable  ruin  with  himself  r  Kthe  creature 
be  restored,  will  he  contract  a  boldness  in  sin  by  impurity  ?  Ebuit 
thou  not  a  grace  to  render  him  ingenuous  in  obedience,  as  well  as  a 
compassion  to  recover  him  from  misery  ?  What  will  hinder,  but 
that  such  a  grace,  which  hath  established  the  standing  angels,  may 
establish  this  recovered  creature  ?  If  I  am  utterly  excluded  from 
exercising  myself  on  men,  as  I  have  been  from  devils,  a  whole  species 
is  lost ;  nay,  I  can  never  expect  to  appear  upon  the  stage :  if  thou 
wilt  quite  ruin  him  by  justice,  and  create  another  world,  and  another 
man,  if  he  stand,  thy  bounty  will  be  eminent,  yet  there  is  no  room 
for  mercy  to  act,  unless  by  the  commission  of  sin,  he  exposeth  him- 
gelf  to  misery  ;  and  if  sin  enter  into  another  world,  I  have  little  hopes 
to  be  heard  then,  if  I  am  rejected  now.  Worlds  will  be  perpetually 
created  by  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power ;  sin  entering  into  these 
worlds,  will  be  perpetually  punished  by  justice  ;  and  mercy,  which 
is  a  perfection  of  thy  nature,  will  forever  be  commanded  silence,  and 
lie  wrapt  up  in  an  eternal  darkness.  Take  occasion  now,  therefore, 
to  expose  me  to  the  knowledge  of  thy  creature,  since  without  misery, 
mercy  can  never  set  foot  into  the  world.  Mercy  pleads,  if  man  be 
ruined,  the  creation  is  in  vain ;  justice  pleads,  if  man  be  not  sen- 
tenced, the  law  is  in  vain ;  truth  backs  justice,  and  grace  abets  mercy. 
What  shall  be  done  in  this  seeming  contradiction  ?  Mercy  is  not 
manifested,  if  man  be  not  pardonea ;  justice  will  complain,  if  man 
be  not  punished. 

(3.)  An  expedient  is  found  out,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  answer 
these  demands,  and  adjust  the  differences  between  them.  The  wis- 
dom of  God  answers,  I  will  satisfy  your  pleas.  The  pleas  of  justice 
shall  be  satisfied  in  punishing,  and  the  pleas  of  mercy  shall  be  re- 
ceived in  pardoning.  Justice  shall  not  complain  for  want  of  punish- 
ment, nor  mercy  ibr  want  of  compassion.  I  will  have  an  infinite 
sacrifice  to  content  justice ;  and  the  virtue  and  fruit  of  that  sacrifice 
shall  delight  mercy.  Here  shall  justice  have  punishment  to  accept, 
and  mercy  shall  have  pardon  to  bestow.  The  rights  of  both  are 
preserved,  and  the  demands  of  both  amicably  accorded  in  punish- 
ment and  pardon,  by  transferring  the  punishment  of  our  crimes  upon 
a  surety,  exacting  a  recompense  from  his  blood  by  justice,  and  con- 
ferring life  and  salvation  upon  us  by  mercy  without  the  expense  of 
one  drop  of  our  own.  Thus  is  justice  satisfied  in  its  severities,  and 
mercy  in  its  iudulgences.  The  riches  of  grace  are  twisted  with  the 
terrors  of  wrath.  The  bowels  of  mercy  are  wound  about  the  fiaming 
sword  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  justice  protects  and  secures  the 
bowels  of  mercy.  Thus  is  God  righteous  without  being  cruel,  and 
merciful  without  beinff  unjust ;  his  righteousness  inviolable,  and  the 
world  recoverable.  Tnus  is  a  resplendent  mercy  brought  forth  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  curses,  confusions,  and  wrath  threatened  to  the 
offender.    This  is  the  admirable  temperament  found  out  by  the  wte- 
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dom  of  God :  his  justice  is  honored  in  the  sufferings  of  man's  surety  ; 
and  his  mercy  is  honored  in  the  application  of  the  propitiation  to  the 
offender  (Rom.  iii.  24,  25) :  **  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ :  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  for- 
b^ance  of  God."  Had  we  in  our  persons  been  sacrifices  to  justice, 
mercy  had  forever  been  unknown ;  had  we  been  solely  fostered  by 
mercy,  justice  had  forever  been  secluded ;  had  we,  being  guilty, 
been  absolved,  mercy  might  have  rejoiced,  and  justice  might  have 
complained;  had  we  been  solely  punished,  justice  would  have 
triimiphed,  and  mercy  grieved.  But  by  this  medium  of  redemption, 
neither  hath  ground  of  complaint ;  justice  hath  nothing  to  charge, 
when  the  punishment  is  inflicted ;  mercy  hath  whereof  to  boast  when 
the  surety  is  accepted.  The  debt  of  the  sinner  is  transferred  upon 
the  surety,  that  the  merit  of  the  surety  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
sinner ;  so  that  God  now  deals  with  our  sins  in  a  way  of  consuming 

{'ustice,  and  with  our  persons  in  a  way  of  relieving  mercy.  It  is 
lighly  better,  and  more  glorious,  than  if  the  claim  of  one  had  been 
granted,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  demand  of  the  other ;  it  had  then 
been  either  an  imrighteous  mercy,  or  a  merciless  justice ;  it  is  now  a 
righteous  mercy,  and  a  merciful  justice. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  subject  or  person  wherein 
these  were  accorded ;  the  oecond  Person  is  the  blessed  Trinity. 
There  was  a  congruity  in  the  Son's  undertaking  and  effecting  it 
rather  than  any  other  person,  according  to  the  order  of  the  persons, 
and  the  several  functions  of  the  persons,  as  represented  in  Scripture. 
The  Father,  after  creation,  is  the  lawgiver,  and  presents  man  with 
the  image  of  his  own  holiness  and  the  way  to  his  creatures'  happi- 
ness ;  but  after  the  fall,  man  was  too  impotent  to  perform  the  law, 
and  too  polluted  to  enjoy  a  felicity.  Redemption  was  then  neces- 
sary ;  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  God  to  redeem  man,  but  it  was 
necessary  for  man's  happiness  that  he  should  be  recovered.  To  this 
the  Second  Person  is  appointed,  that  by  communion  with  him,  man 
might  derive  a  happiness,  and  be  brought  again  to  God.  But  since 
man  was  blind  in  his  understanding,  and  an  enemy  in  his  will  to 
God,  there  must  be  the  exerting  of  a  virtue  to  enlighten  his  mind, 
and  bend  his  will  to  understand,  and  accept  of  this  redemption ;  and 
this  work  is  assigned  to  the  Third  Person,  the  Holy  Ghost 

(1.)  It  was  not  congruous  that  the  Father  should  assmne  human 
nature,  an^  suffer  in  it  for  the  redemption  of  man.  He  was  first  in 
order;  he  was  the  lawgiver,  and  therefore  to  be  the  judge.  As 
lawgiver,  it  was  not  convenient  he  should  stand  in  the  stead  of  the 
law-breaker ;  and  as  judge,  it  was  as  little  convenient  he  should  be 
reputed  a  malefactor.  That  he  who  had  made  a  law  against  sin  de- 
nounced a  penalty  upon  the  commission  of  sin,  and  whose  part  it 
was  actually  to  punish  the  sinner,  should  become  sin  for  the  wilful 
transgressor  of  his  law.  He  being  the  rector,  how  could  he  be  an 
advocate  and  intercessor  to  himself?  How  could  he  be  the  judse 
and  the  sacrifice?  a  judge,  and  yet  a  mediator  to  himself?  If  he 
had  been  the  saciiflce,  there  must  be  some  person  to  examine  the 
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lidity  of  it,  and  pronounce  the  sentence  of  acceptance.  Was  it  a^ree* 
able  that  the  oon  should  sit  upon  a  throne  of  judgment,  and  the 
Father  stand  at  the  bar,  and  be  responsible  to  the  Son  ?  That  the 
Son  should  be  in  the  place  of  a  governor,  and  the  Father  in  the 
place  of  the  criminal  ?  That  the  Father  should  be  bruised  (Isa.  Kii. 
10)  by  the  Son,  as  the  Son  was  by  the  Father  (Zech.  xiii.  70)  ?  that 
the  Son, should  awaken  a  sword  against  the  Father,  as  the  Father 
did  against  the  Son  ?  That  the  Father  should  be  sent  by  the  Son, 
as  the  Son  was  bj^  the  Father  (Gal.  iv.  4)  ?  ITie  order  of  me  persona 
in  the  blessed  Trinity  had  been  inverted  and  disturbed.  Had  the 
Father  been  sent,  he  had  not  been  first  in  order;  the  sender  is  before 
the  person  sent :  as  the  Father  begets,  and  the  son  is  begotten  (John 
L  14),  so  the  Father  sends,  and  the  son  is  sent.  He  whose  orders  is 
to  send,  cannot  properly  send  himself. 

(2.)  Nor  was  it  congruous  that  the  Spirit  should  be  sent  upon  this 
affair.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  sent  to  redeem  us,  and  the  Son 
to  apply  that  redemption  to  us,  the  order  of  the  Persons  had  also 
been  inverted ;  the  Spirit,  then,  who  was  third  in  order,  had  been 
second  in  operation.  The  Son  would  then  have  received  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  doth  now  of  Christ,  "  and  shew  it  unto  us"  (John 
i.  15).  As  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  the 
proper  function  and  operation  of  it  was  in  order  after  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Had  the  Spirit  been  sent  to  re- 
deem us,  and  the  Son  sent  by  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  to  apply 
that  redemption  to  us,  the  Son  in  his  acts  had  proceeded  trom. 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit ;  the  Spirit,  as  sender,  had  been  in  order 
before  the  Son  ;  whereas,  the  Spirit  is  called  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,'* 
as  sent  by  Christ  from  the  "  Fatiier"  (Gal.  iv.  6  ;  John  xv.  27).  But 
as  the  orcler  of  the  works,  so  the  order  of  the  Persons  is  preserved 
in  their  several  operations.  Creation,  and  a  law  to  govern  the  crea- 
ture, precedes  redemption.  Nothing,  or  that  which  hath  no  being 
is  not  capable  of  a  redeemed  being.  Kedemption  supposeth  the  ex- 
istence and  the  misery  of  a  person  redeemed.  As  creation  precedes 
redemption,  so  redemption  precedes  the  application  of  it.  As  re- 
demption supposeth  the  being  of  the  creature,  so  application  of  re- 
demption supposeth  the  efiicacy  of  redemption.  According  to  the 
order  of  these  works,  is  the  order  of  the  operations  of  the  Three 
Persons.  Creation  belongs  to  the  Father,  the  first  person ;  redemp- 
tion, the  second  work,  is  the  function  of  the  Son,  the  second  person : 
application,  the  third  work,  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third 
person.  The  Father  orders  it,  the  Son  acts  it,  the  Holy  Ghost  ap* 
plies  it  He  purifies  our  souls  to  understand,  believe,  and  love  these 
mysteries.  He  forms  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  soul,  as  he  did  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  As  the  Spirit  of  Gted 
moved  upon  the  waters,  to  garnish  and  adorn  the  world,  after  the 
matter  of  it  was  formed  (Gen.  i.  2),  so  he  moves  upon  the  heart,  to 
supple  it  to  a  compliance  with  Christ,  and  draws  the  lineaments  of 
the  new  creation  in  the  soul,  after  the  foundation  is  laid.  The  Son 
pays  the  price  that  was  due  from  us  to  God,  and  the  Spirit  is  iSle 
earnest  of  we  promises  of  life  and  glory  purchased  by  the  merit  of  that 
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death.7  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the,  Father,  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  law,  proposed  the  commands,  with  the  promises  and  threaten- 
ings,  to  the  unaerstandings  of  men ;  and  Christ,  under  the  dispensa* 
tion  of  grace,  when  he  was  upon  the  earth,  proposeth  the  gospel  as 
the  means  of  salvation,  exhorts  to  faith  as  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion ;  but  it  was  neither  the  functions  of  the  one  or  the  other  to  dis- 
play such  an  efficacy  in  the  understanding  and  will  to  make  men 
believe  and  obey  ;  and,  therefore,  there  were  such  few  conversions 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  by  his  miracles.  But  this  work  was  reserved 
for  the  fuller  and  brighter  appearance  of  the  Spirit,  whose  office  it 
was  to  convince  the  world  of  the  necessity  of  a  R^eemer,  because 
of  their  lost  condition ;  of  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Son  of 
God ;  of  the  sufficiency  and  efncacy  of  redemption,  b^use  of  his 
righteousness  and  acceptation  by  the  Father.  The  wisdom  of  God 
is  seen  in  preparing  and  presenting  the  objects,  and  then  in  making 
impression  of  them  upon  the  subject  he  intends.  And  thus  is  the 
order  of  the  Three  Persons  preserved. 

(3.)  The  Second  Person  had  the  greatest  congruity  in  this  work. 
He  by  whom  God  created  the  world  was  most  conveniently  employ- 
ed in  restoring  the  defaced  world  (John  i.  4) :  who  more  fit  to  re- 
cover it  from  its  lapsed  state  than  he  that  had  erected  it  in  its  prim- 
itive state  (Heb.  i.  2)  ?  He  was  the  light  of  men  in  creation,  and 
therefore  it  was  most  reasonable  he  should  be  the  light  of  men  in 
redemption.  Who  fitter  to  reform  the  Divine  image  than  he  that 
first  formed  it  ?  Who  fitter  to  speak  for  us  to  God  than  he  who  was 
the  Word  (John  i.  1)  ?  Who  could  better  intercede  with  the  Father 
than  he  who  was  the  only  begotten  and  beloved  Son  ?  Who  so  fit 
to  redeem  the  forfeited  inheritance  as  the  Heir  of  all  things  ?  Who 
fitter  and  better  to  prevail  for  us  to  have  the  right  of  children  than 
he  that  possessed  it  by  nature  ?  We  fell  from  being  the  sons  of 
God,  and  who  fitter  to  introduce  us  into  an  adopted  state  than  the 
Son  of  God?  Herein  was  an  expression  of  the  richer  grace,  because 
the  first  sin  was  immediately  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  by  an  am- 
bitious affectation  of  a  wisdom  equal  to  God,  that  that  person,  who 
was  the  wisdom  of  God,  should  be  made  a  sacrifice  for  tlie  expiation 
of  the  sin  against  wisdom. 

8.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
whereby  this  redemption  was  accomplished.  The  xmion  of  the 
two  natures  was  the  foimdation  of  the  imion  of  God  and  the  fallen 
creature. 

1st.  The  union  itself  it  admirable :  "  The  Word  is  made  flesh" 
^John  i.  14),  one  "  equal  with  God  in  the  form  of  a  servant"  (PhiL 
li  7).  When  the  apostle  speaks  of  "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh," 
he  speaks  "  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery"  (1  Tim.  iii.  16) ;  that 
which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  angels,  which  they  never  imagined 
before  it  was  revealed,  which  perhaps  they  never  knew  till  they  be- 
held it  I  am  sure,  under  the  law,  the  figures  of  the  cheruhims  were 
placed  in  the  sanctuary,  with  their  ^^  faces  looking  towards  the  pro- 
pitiatory," in  a  perpetual  posture  of  contemplation  and  admiration 
(Exod.  xxxvii.  9),  to  which  the  apostle  alludes  (1  PefU  i  12).    Mys- 
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tonaoB  is  the  wiadom  of  God  to  luiite  finite  and  infinitei  almighti* 
ness  and  weakness,  immortality  and  mortality,  immutability,  with  a 
thing  subject  to  change ;  to  have  a  nature  from  eternity,  and  yet  a 
nature  subject  to  the  revolutions  of  time ;  a  nature  to  make  a  law, 
and  a  nature  to  be  subjected  to  the  law ;  to  be  God  blessed  forever, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  an  infant  exposed  to  calamities  from 
the  womb  of  his  mother :  terms  seeming  most  distant  from  union, 
most  uncapable  of  conjunction,  to  shake  hands  together,  to  be  most 
intimately  conjoined ;  glory  and  vileness,  fulness  and  emptineas, 
heaven  and  earth ;  the  creature  with  the  Creator ;  he  that  made  all 
things,  in  one  person  with  a  nature  that  is  made  ;  Immanuel,  God, 
and  man  in  one ;  that  which  is  most  spiritual  to  partake  of  that 
which  is  carnal  flesh  and  blood  (Ileb.  il  14) ;  one  with  the  Father  in 
liis  Godhead,  one  with  us  in  his  manhood ;  the  Godhead  to  be  in  him 
in  the  fullest  .perfection,  and  the  manhood  in  the  greatest  purity ;  the 
creature  one  with  the  Creator,  and  the  Creator  one  witn  the  crea- 
ture. Thus  is  the  incomprehensible  wisdom  of  God  declared  in  the 
"  Word  being  made  flesh." 

2d.  In  the  manner  of  this  union.  A  imion  of  two  natures,  yet  no 
natural  union.  It  transcends  all  the  unions  visible  amon^  creatures :« 
it  is  not  like  the  union  of  stones  in  a  building,  or  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber fastened  together,  which  touch  one  another  only  in  their  super- 
ficies  and  outside,  without  any  intunacy  with  one  another.  By  such 
a  kind  of  union  Grod  would  not  be  a  man  :  the  Word  covld  not  so 
be  made  flesh.  Nor  is  it  a  union  of  parts  to  the  whole,  as  the  mem- 
bers and  the  body ;  the  members  are  paiis,  the  body  is  the  whole ; 
for  the  whole  remits  from  the  parts,  and  depends  upon  the  parts : 
but  Christ,  being  God,  is  independent  upon  anything.  The  parts 
are  in  order  of  nature  before  the  whole,  but  nothing  can  be  in  order 
of  nature  before  God.  Nor  is  it  as  the  union  of  two  liquors,  as  when 
wine  and  water  are  mixed  together,  for  they  are  so  incorporated  as 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another ;  no  man  can  tell  which 

girticle  is  wine,  and  which  is  water.  But  the  properties  of  the 
ivine  nature  are  distinguishable  from  the  properties  of  the  human. 
Nor  is  it  as  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  so  as  that  the  Deity  is 
the  form  of  the  humanity,  as  the  soul  is  the  fonn  of  the  body :  for  as 
the  soul  is  but  a  part  of  the  man,  so  the  Divinity  would  bQ  then  but 
a  part  of  the  humanity ;  and  as  a  form,  or  the  soul,  is  in  a  state  of 
imperfection,  without  that  which  it  is  to  inform,  so  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  would  have  been  imperfect  till  it  had  assumed  the  hiunanity, 
and  8o  the  perfection  of  an  eternal  Deity  would  have  depended  on  a 
creature  of  time.  This  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  is  incompre- 
hensible :  and  it  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  arrive  to  the  top  of,  how  the 
Divine  nature,  which  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  should  be  united  to  the  human  nature,  without  its  being 
said  that  ike  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  united  to  the  flesh ; 
but  the  Seriptiire  doth  not  encourage  anv  such  notion;  it  speaks 
only  of  the  Word,  the  person  of  the  Word  being  made  flesh,  and  in 
his  being  made  flesh,  du^nguisheth  him  from  .the  leather,  as  "  uie 
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only  begotten  of  the  Father"  (John  i.  14).    The  person  of  the  Son 
'  was  the  term  of  this  union. 

(1.)  This  union  doth  not  confound  the  properties  of  the  Deity  and 
those  of  the  humanity.  They  remain  aistinct  and  entire  in  each 
other.  The  Deity  is  not  changed  into  flesh,  nor  the  flesh  transfonn- 
ed  into  God :  they  are  distinct,  and  yet  united ;  they  are  conjoined, 
and  yet  unmixed :  the  dues  of  either  nature  are  preserved.  It  is  im 
possible  that  the  majesty  of  the  Divinity  can  receive  an  alteration. 
It  is  as  impossible  that  the  meanness  of  the  humanity  can  receive 
the  impressions  of  the  Deity,  so  as  to  be  changed  into  it,  and  a  crea 
ture  be  metamorphosed  into  the  Creator,  and  temporary  flesh  become 
eternal,  and  finite  mount  up  into  infinity :  as  the  soul  and  body  are 
xmited,  and  make  one  person,  yet  the  soul  is  not  changed  into  the 
perfections  of  the  body,  nor  the  body  into  the  perfections  of  the  souL 
There  is  a  change  made  in  the  humanity,  by  being  advanced  to  a 
more  excellent  union,  but  not  in  the  Deity,  as  a  change  is  made  in 
the  air,  when  it  is  enlightened  by  the  sun,  not  in  the  sun,  which 
communicates  that  brightness  to  the  air.  Athanasius  makes  the 
burning  bush  to  be  a  type  of  Christ's  incarnation  (Exod.  iii.  2) :  the 
fire  signifying  the  Divme  nature,  and  the  bush  the  human.  The 
bush  is  a  branch  springing  up  from  the  earth,  and  the  fire  descends 
from  heaven ;  as  the  bush  was  united  to  the  fire,  yet  was  not  hurt 
by  the  flame,  nor  converted  into  fire,  there  remained  a  difference 
between  the  bush  and  the  fire,  yet  the  properties  of  the  fire  shined 
in  the  bush,  so  that  the  whole  bush  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  So  in  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  the  human  nature  is  not  swallowed  up  by  the 
Di^nne,  nor  changed  into  it,  nor  confounded  with  it,  but  so  united, 
that  the  properties  of  both  remain  firm :  two  are  so  become  one,  that 
they  remain  two  ^1 :  one  person  in  two  natures,  containing  the 
glorious  perfections  of  the  Divine,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  human. 
The  "  fulness  of  the  Deity  dwells  bodUy  in  Christ"  (Col.  ii.  9). 

(2.)  The  Divine  nature  is  united  to  every  part  of  the  humanity. 
Tlie  whole  Divinity  to  the  whole  humanity ;  so  that  no  part  but  may 
l>e  said  to  be  the  member  of  God,  as  well  as  the  blood  is  said  to  iJe 
the  "  blood  of  God"  (Acts  xx.  28).  By  the  same  reason,  it  may  be 
said,  the  hand  of  God,  the  eye  of  God,  the  arm  of  God.  As  (Jod  is 
infinitely  present  everywhere,  so  as  to  be  excluded  from  no  place,  so 
is  the  Deity  hypostatically  everywhere  in  the  humanity,  not  exclud- 
ed from  any  part  of  it ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  in  every  part  of  ihe 
air;  as  a  sparkling  splendor  in  every  part  of  the  diamond.  There- 
fore, it  is  concluded,  by  all  that  acknowledge  the  Deity  of  Christy 
that  when  his  soul  was  separated  from  the  body,  the  Deity  remained 
united  both  to  soul  and  body,  as  light  doth  in  every  part  of  a  broken 
crystal 

(8.)  Therefore,  perpetually  united  (Col.  ii.  9).  The  "ftdnera  of  the 
Godhead  dwells  in  nim  bodily."  It  dwells  in  him,  not  lodges  in 
him,  as  a  traveller  in  an  inn :  it  resides  in  him  as  a  fixed  habitatioii. 
As  God  describes  the  perpetuity  of  his  presence  in  the  ark  Vjr  bis 
habitation  or  dwelling  in  it  QSxod.  xxix.  44),  so  doth  the  aposife  the 
inseparable  duration  of  the  Deity  in  the  humanity,  and  the  indirao* 
luble  union  of  the  humanity  with  the  Deity.    It  was  united  on  eitth ; 
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it  Temains  united  in  heaven.  It  was  not  an  image  or  an  apparition, 
as  the  tongues  wherein  the  Spirit  came  upon  the  apostles,  were  a 
temporary  representation,  not  a  thing  united  perpetually  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(4.)  It  was  a  personal  union.  It  was  not  an  union  of  persons, 
though  it  was  a  personal  union ;  so  Davenant  expounds  (Col.  ii.  9), 
Christ  did  not  take  the  person  of  man,  but  the  nature  of  man  into 
subsistence  with  himself.  The  body  and  soul  of  Christ  were  not 
united  in  themselves,  had  no  subsistence  in  themselves,  till  they 
were  united  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God.  If  the  person  of  a 
man  were  united  to  him,  the  human  nature  would  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  person  so  united  to  him,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  Scin 
of  God  (Ileb.  li.  14,  16),  "  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  na- 
ture of  angels ;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  He  took 
flesh  and  blood  to  be  his  own  nature,  perpetuallv  to  subsist  in  the 
person  of  the  ^'5>'o»',  which  must  be  bv  a  personal  union,  or  no  way : 
the  Deity  united  to  the  humanity,  and  both  natures  to  be  one  person. 
This  is  the  mysterious  and  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

3d.  The  end  of  this  union. 

(1.)  He  was  hereby  fitted  to  be  a  Mediator.  He  hath  something 
like  to  man,  and  something  like  to  God.  If  he  were  in  all  things 
only  like  to  man,  he  would  be  at  a  distance  from  God:  if  he  were  m 
all  things  only  like  to  God,  he  would  be  at  a  distance  from  man. 
He  is  a  true  Mediator  between  mortal  sinners  and  the  immortal 
righteous  One.  He  was  near  to  us  by  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
and  near  to  God  by  the  perfections  of  the  Divine ;  as  near  to  Goa 
in  his  nature,  as  to  us  in  ours ;  as  near  to  us  in  our  nature,  as  he  is 
to  God  in  the  Divine.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  the  Deitry^,  but  he 
possesses;  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  human  nature,  out  he  is 
clothed  with.  He  had  both  the  nature  which  had  offcnded,  and  that 
nature  which  was  offended :  a  nature  to  please  God,  and  a  nature  to 

{)leasure  us :  a  nature,  whereby  he  experimentally  knew  the  excel- 
ency  of  God,  which  was  injured,  and  understood  the  glory  due  to 
him,  and  consequently  the  greatness  of  the  ofience,  which  was  to  be 
measured  by  the  dignity  of  his  person :  and  a  nature  whereby  he 
might  be  sensible  of  the  miseries  contracted  by,  and  endure  the 
calamities  due  to  the  offender,  that  he  might  both  have  compassion 
on  him,  and  make  due  satisfaction  for  him.  He  had  two  distinct 
natures  capable  of  the  affections  and  sentiments  of  the  two  persons 
he  was  to  accord  ;  he  was  a  just  judge  of  the  rights  of  the  one,  and 
the  demerit  of  the  other.*  fie  coula  not  have  this  full  and  perfect 
understanding  if  he  did  not  possess  the  perfections  of  the  one,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  other ;  the  one  fitted  him  for  "  things  appertain- 
ing to  God"  (Keh.  v.  1),  and  the  other  furnished  him  with  a  sense  of 
the  "  infirmities  of  man"  (Heb.  iv.  15). 

(2.)  He  was  hereby  fitted  for  the  working  out  the  happiness  of 
man.    A  Divine  nature  to  communicate  to  man,  and  a  human  na* 

•  Gombi  de  Rdig.  p.  42. 
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tore  to  carry  up  to  God.  [1.]  He  had  a  nature  whereby  to  suffer 
for  us,  and  a  nature  whereby  to  be  meritorious  in  those  sufferings. 
A  nature  to  make  him  capable  to  bear  the  penalty,  and  a  nature  to 
make  his  sufferings  sufficient  for  all  that  embraced  him.  A  nature, 
capable  to  be  exposed  to  the  flames  of  Divine  wrath,  and  another 
nature,  incapable  to  be  crushed  by  the  weight,  or  consumed  by  the 
heat  of  it :  a  human  nature  to  suffer,  and  stand  a  sacrifice  in  the 
stead  of  man ;  a  Divine  nature  to  sanctify  these  sufferings,  and  fill 
the  nostrils  of  God  with  a  sweet  savor,  and  thereby  atone  his  wrath : 
the  one  to  bear  the  stroke  due  to  us,  and  the  other  to  add  merit  to  his 
sufferings  for  us.  Had  he  not  been  man,  he  could  not  have  filled  our 
place  in  suffering ;  and  could  he  otherwise  have  suffered,  his  sufferings 
nad  not  been  applicable  to  us ;  and  had  he  not  been  God,  his  suffering 
had  not  been  meritoriously  and  fruitfully  applicable.  Had  not  his 
blood  been  the  blood  of  God,  it  had  been  of  as  little  advantage  as  the 
blood  of  an  ordinary  man,  or  the  blood  of  the  legal  sacrifices  (Heb. 
ix.  12\  Nothing  less  than  God  could  have  satisfied  God  for  the  injury 
done  t>y  man.  Nothing  less  than  God  could  have  countervailea  the 
torments  due  to  the  offending  creature.  Nothing  less  than  God  could 
have  rescued  us  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jailor,  too  powerful  for  us. 
[2.]  He  had,  therefore,  a  nature  to  be  compassionate  to  us,  and  vie 
torioiis  for  us.  A  nature  sensibly  to  compassionate  us,  and.  another 
.  nature,  to  render  those  compassions  effectual  for  our  relief;  he  ^ad 
'the  compassions  of  our  nature  to  pity  us,  and  the  patience  of  the 
Divine  nature  to  bear  with  us.  He  hath  the  affections  of  a  man  to 
us,  and  the  power  of  a  God  for  us :  a  nature  to  disarm  the  devil  for  us, 
and  another  nature  to  be  insensible  of  the  working  of  the  devil  in  usi 
and  against  us.  If  he  had  been  only  God,  he  would  not  have  had 
•an  experimental  sense  of  our  misery;  and  if  he  had  been  only  man, 
he  could  not  have  vanquished  our  enemies ;  had  he  been  only  God, 
he  could  not  have  died ;  and  had  he  been  only  man,  he  could  not 
have  conquered  death.  [8.]  A  nature  efficaciously  to  instruct  us. 
As  man,  he  was  to  instruct  us  sensibly ;  as  God,  he  was  to  instruct 
us  infallibly.  A  nature,  whereby  he  might  converse  with  us,  and  a 
nature,  whereby  he  might  influence  us  in  those  converses.  A  human 
mouth  to  minister  instruction  to  man,  and  a  Divine  power  to  imprint 
it  with  efficacy.  [4.]  A  nature  to  be  a  pattern  to  us.  A  pattern  of 
grace  as  man,  as  Adam  was  to  have  been  to  his  posterity  :^  a  Divine 
nature  shining  in  the  human,  the  image  of  the  mvisiblc  God  in  the 
flflass  of  our  flesh,  that  he  might  be  a  perfect  copy  for  our  imitation 
(Col.  i.  15),  "The  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  the  first-bom  of 
every  creature"  in  conjunction.  The  virtues  of  the  Ddity  are  sweet- 
ened and  tempered  by  the  union  with  the  humanity,  as  the  beams 
of  the  son  are  by  shining  through  a  colored  glass,  which  condescends 
more  to  the  weakness  of  our  eye.  Thus  the  perfections  of  the  invis- 
ible God,  breaking  through  the  first-bom  of  ever^  creature,  glittering 
in  Christ's  created  state,  became  more  sensible  for  contemplation  by 
our  mind,  and  more  imitiable  for  conformity  in  our  practice^  [5.]  A 
nature  to  be  a  ground  of  confidence  in  our  approach  to  OckI.  A 
Dature  wherein  we  may  behold  him,  and  wherein  wp  Jn^y  Appniaoh 

^  Amyrmit  Morals.  Tom.  V.  pp.  468, 469. 
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to  him,  A  nature  for  otit  comfort,  and  a  nature  for  our  confidenoe* 
Had  he  been  only  man,  he  had  been  too  feeble  to  assure  us;  and 
had  he  been  only  God,  he  had  been  too  high  to  attract  us :  but  now 
we  are  allnied  by  his  human  nature,  and  assured  by  his  Divine,  in 
our  drawing  near  to  heaven.  Communion  with  God  was  desired  by 
us,  but  our  guilt  stifled  our  hopes,  and  the  infinite  excellency  of  the 
Divine  nature  would  have  damfx^d  our  hopes  of  speeding;  but  since- 
these  two  natures,  so  far  distant,  are  met  in  a  marriage-knot,  we  have  a 
>und  of  hope,  nay,  an  earnest,  that  the  Creator  and  believing  creature 
ill  meet  aud  converse  together.  And  since  our  sins  are  expatiated 
by  the  death  of  the  human  nature  in  conjunction  with  the  Divine, 
our  guilt,  upon  believing,  shall  not  hinder  us  from  this  comfortable 
approach.  Had  he  been  only  man,  he  could  not  have  assured  us  an 
approach  to  God :  had  he  been  only  God,  his  justice  would  not  have 
admitted  us  to  approach  to  him  ;  he  had  been  too  terrible  for  guilty 
persons,  and  too  holy  for  polluted  persons  to  come  near  to  him  :  but 
by  being  made  man,  his  justice  is  tempered,  and  by  his  being  Gt)d 
and  man,  his  mercy  is  ensured.  A  human  nature  he  had,  one  with 
us,  that  we  might  be  related  to  God,  as  one  with  him.  [6.]  A  nature 
to  derive  all  good  to  us.  Had  he  not  been  man,  we  had  had  no- 
share  or  part  in  him :  a  satisfaction  by  him  had  not  been  imputed 
to  us.  If  ho  were  not  God,  he  could  not  communicate  to  us  divine 
graces  and  eternal  happiness ;  he  could  not  have  had  power  to  con* 
vey  so  great  a  good  to  us,  had  he  been  only  man ;  and  he  could  not- 
have  done  it,  according  to  the  rule  of  inflexible  righteousness,  had 
he  been  only  God.  As  man,  he  is  the  way  of  conveyance ;  as  God, 
he  is  the  spring  of  conveyance.  From  this  grace  of  union,  and  the 
grace  of  unction,  we  find  rivers  of  watei-s  flowing  to  make  glad  the 
city  of  God.  Believers  are  his  branches,  and  draw  sap  from  him,  as 
he  is  their  root  in  his  human  nature,  and  have  an  endless  duration 
of  it  from  his  Divine.  Had  he  not  been  man,  he  had  not  been  in  a 
state  to  obey  the  law ;  had  he  not  been  God  as  well  as  man,  his  obe- 
dience could  not  have  been  valuable  to  be  imputed  to  us.  How 
should  this  mystery  be  studied  by  us,  which  would  afford  us  both 
admiration  and  content  I  Admiration,  in  the  incomprehensibleneas 
of  it ;  contentment,  in  the  fitness  of  the  Mediator.  By  this  wisdom 
of  God  we  receive  the  props  of  our  faith,  and  the  fruits  of  joy  and 
peace.  Wisdom  consists  in  choosing  fit  means,  and  conducting  them 
m  such  a  method,  as  may  reach  with  good  success  the  variety  of 
marks  which  are  aimed  at.  Thus  hath  the  wisdom  of  God  set  forth' 
a  Mediator,  suited  to  our  wants,  fitted  for  our  supplies,  and  ordered 
so  the  whole  afEiir  by  the  union  of  these  two  natures  in  the  person- 
of  the  Redeemer,  that  there  could  be  no  disappointment,  by  all  the 
bustle  hell  and  hellish  instruments  could  raise  against  it 

4.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  this  way  of  redemption,  in  vin- 
dicating the  honor  and  righteousness  of  the  law,  both  as  to  precept 
and  penalty.  The  first  and  irreversible  design  of  the  law  was  obe- 
dience. The  penalty  of  the  law  had  only  entrance  upon  transgros* 
son,  Obedieqpe  was  the  design,  and  the  penalty  was  added  to  enforc€i ' 
the  observance  of  the  precept  (Gen.  ii.  17) :  **  Thou  shalt  not  eat  ;'• : 
there  is  the  pieoept :  *'  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die  ;** 
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there  is  the  penalty.  Obedience  was  our  debt  to  tbe  law,  as  creatures: 
punishment  was  due  from  the  law  to  us,  as  sinners :  we  are  bound 
to  endure  the  penalty  for  our  first  transgression,  but  the  penalty  did 
not  cancel  the  bond  of  future  obedience ;  the  penalty  had  not  been 
incurred  without  transgressing  the  precept ;  yet  the  precept  was  not 
abrogated  by  enduring  the  penalty.  Since  man  so  soon  revolted,  and 
by  this  revolt  fell  under  the  threatening,  the  justice  of  the  law  had 
been  honored  by  man's  sufferings,  but  the  holiness  and  equity  of  the 
law  had  been  nonored  by  man's  obedience.  The  wisdom  of  Gt)d 
finds  put  a  medium  to  satisfy  both :  the  justice  of  the  law  is  preserved 
in  the  execution  of  the  penalty  ;  and  the  holiness  of  the  law  is  hon- 
ored in  the  observance  of  the  precept.  The  life  of  our  Saviour  is  a 
conformity  to  the  precept,  and  his  death  is  a  conformity  to  the  pen 
alty  ;  the  precepts  are  exactly  performed,  and  the  curse  punctuxdlj 
executed,  by  a  voluntary  observing  the  one,  and  a  voluntary  under- 
going the  other.  It  is  obeyed,  as  if  it  had  not  been  transgressed, 
and  executed  as  if  it  had  not  been  obeyed.  It  became  the  wisdom, 
iustice,  and  holiness  of  God,  as  the  Eector  of  the  world,  to  exact  it 
(Heb.  ii.  10),  and  it  became  the  holiness  of  the  Mediator  to  "  fulfil  all 
the  righteousness  of  the  law"  (Eom.  viiL  3 ;  Matt.  iii.  15).  And  thus 
the  honor  of  the  law  was  vindicated  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  The 
transgression  of  the  law  was  condemned  in  the  flesh  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  righteousness  of  the  law  was  fulfilled  in  his  person :  and 
both  these  acts  of  obedience,  being  counted  as  one  righteousness, 
and  imputed  to  the  believing  sinner,  render  him  a  subject  to  the  law, 
both  in  its  perceptive  and  minatory  part.  By  Adam's  sinful  acting 
we  were  made  sinners,  and  by  Christ's  righteous  acting  we  are  made 
righteous  (Rom.  v.  19) :  "  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  right- 
eous." The  law  was  obeyed  by  him,  that  the  righteousness  of  it 
might  be  fulfilled  in  us  (Rom.  viii.  4).  It  is  not  fulfilled  in  us,  or  in 
our  actions,  by  inherency,  but  fulfilled  in  us  by  imputation  of  that 
righteousness  which  was  exactly  fulfilled  by  another.  As  he  died 
for  us,  and  rose  again  for  us,  so  lie  lived  for  us.  The  commands  of 
the  law  were  as  well  observed  for  u?,  as  the  threatenings  of  the  law 
were  endured  for  us.  This  justification  of  a  sinner,  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  holiness  of  the  law  in  truth,  in  the  inward  parts,  in 
sincerity  of  intention,  as  well  as  conformity  in  action,  is  the  wisdom 
of  God,  the  gospel  wisdom  which  David  oesires  to  know  (Ps.  li.  6) : 
"  Thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  in  the  hidden  paxt 
thou  shalt  make  me  to  know  wisdom  ;•"  or,  as  some  render  it,  "  the 
hidden  things  of  wisdom."  Not  an  inherent  wisdom  in  the  acknowl- 
edgments of  his  sin,  which  he  had  confessed  before,  but  the  wis^iom 
of  God  in  providing  a  medicine,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  holiness  of  the 
law  in  the  observance  of  it  in  truth,  and  the  averting  the  judgment 
due  to  the  sinner.  In  and  by  this  way  methodized  by  the  wisdom 
of  God,  all  doubts  and  troubles  are  discharged.  Naturally,  if  we 
take  a  view  of  the  law  to  behold  its  holiness  and  justice,  and  then  of 
our  hearts,  to  see  the  contrariety  in  them  to  the  coinu^and,  and  the 
pollution  repugnant  to  its  holiness ;  and  after  this,  cast  our  eyes  up- 
ward, and  beholding  a  flaming  sword,  edged  with  curses  and  wrath ; 
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18  tlieare  any  matter,  but  that  of  terror,  afforded  by  any  of  these  ? 
Bat  when  we  behold,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  a  oonfonnity  to  the  man- 
datory part  of  the  law,  and  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  a  sustaining  the 
minatory  part  of  the  law,  this  wisdom  of  God  gives  a  well-groimded 
and  rational  dismiss  to  all  the  horrors  that  can  seize  upon  us. 

5.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  redemption  is  visible  in  manifesting  two 
contrary  aflfections  at  the  same  time,  and  in  one  act :  the  greatest 
Iiatred  of  sin,  and  the  greatest  love  to  the  sinner.  In  this  way  he 
punishes  the  sin  without  ruining  the  sinner,  and  repairs  the  ruins  of  • 
the  sinner  without  indulging  the  sin.  Here  is  eternal  love  and  eter 
nal  hatred ;  a  condemning  the  sin  to  what  it  merited,  and  an  ad 
vancing  the  sinner  to  what  he  could  not  expect.  Herein  is  the 
choicest  love  and  the  deepest  hatred  manifested :  an  implacableness 
against  the  sin,  and  a  placableness  to  the  sinner.  His  hatred  of  sin 
hath  been  discovered  in  other  ways :  in  punishing  the  devil  without 
remedy  ;  sentencing  man  to  an  expulsion  from  paradise,  though  se- 
duced by  another ;  in  accursing  the  serpent,  an  irrational  creature^ 
though  but  a  misguided  instrument.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  threat- 
enings  declare  his  loathing  of  sin,  and  the  sprinklings  of  his  judg- 
ments in  the  world,  and  the  horrible  expectations  of  terrified  con- 
sciences confirm  it.  But  what  are  all  these  testimonies  to  the 
highest  evidence  that  can  possibly  be  given  in  the  sheathing  the 
sword  of  his  wrath  in  the  heart  of  his  Son  ?  If  a  father  should 
order  hLs  son  to  take  a  mean  garb  below  his  dignity,  order  him 
to  be  dragged  to  prison,  seem  to  throw  off  all  affection  of  a  father 
for  the  severity  of  a  judge,  condemn  his  son  to  a  horrible  death, 
be  a  spectator  of  his  bleeding  condition,  withhold  his  hand  from 
assuaging  his  misery,  regard  it  rather  with  joy  than  sorrow,  give 
him  a  bitter  cup  to  drink,  and  stand  by  to  see  him  drink  it  off 
to  the  bottom,  dregs  and  all,  and  flash  frowns  in  liis  face  all  the 
while ;  and  this  not  for  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  the  rebellion 
of  some  subjects  he  undertook  for,  and  that  the  offenders  might 
have  a  pardon  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  son,  the  sufferer:  all 
this  would  evidence  his  detestation  of  the  rebellion,  and  his  affec- 
tion to  the  rebels ;  his  hatred  to  their  crime,  and  his  love  to  their 
welfare.  This  did  God  do.  Ho  '*  delivered  Christ  up  for  our  of- 
fences" (Rom.  viii.  32J ;  the  Father  gave  him  the  cup  (John  xviii. 
18);  the  Lord  bruised  him  with  pleasure  (Isa.  liii.  10),  and  that 
for  sin.  He  transferred  upon  tli^  shoulders  of  his  Son  the  pain 
we  had  merited,  that  the  criminal  might  be  restored  to  the  jnaoe 
he  had  forfeited.  He  hates  the  sin  so  as  to  condemn  it  forever,  and 
^vTap  it  up  in  the  curse  he  had  threatened ;  and  loves  the  sinner, 
believing  and  repenting,  so  as  to  mount  him  to  an  expectation  of 
a  happiness  exceeding  the  first  estate,  both  in  glory  ancl  perpetuity. 
Instead  of  an  earthly  paradise,  lays  the  foundation  of  an  heavenly 
mansion,  brings  forth  a  wciglit  of  glory  from  a  weight  of  misery, 
separates  the  comfortable  light  of  the  sun  from  the  scorching  heat 
wo  had  deserved  at  his  hanSs.  Thus  hath  God's  hatred  of  sin  been 
manifested.  He  is  at  eternal  defiance  with  sin,  yet  nearer  in  alli- 
ance with  the  sinner  than  he  was  before  the  revolt;  as  if  man's 
miserable  fall  had  endeared  liini  to  the  Jud*]:*.    This  is  the  wisdom 
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and  prudence  of  "  grace  wherein  God  hath  abounded"  (Bph.  i.  9) : 
a  wisdom  in  twisting  the  happy  restoration  of  the  broken  amitjr, 
with  an  everlasting  curse  upon  that  which  made  the  breach,  both 
upon  sin  the  cause,  and  upon  Satan  the  seducer  to  it.  Thus  is  hatred 
and  love,  in  their  highest  glory,  manifested  together :  hatred  to  sin, 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  more  than  if  the  torments  of  hell  had  been 
undergone  bv  the  sinner ;  and  love  to  the  sinner,  more  than  if  he 
had,  by  an  absolute  and  simple  bounty,  bestowed  upon  him  the  pos- 
Bession  of  heaven ;  because  the  gift  of  his  Son,  for  such  an  end,  is  a 
greater  token  of  his  boundless  aflfections,  than  a  re-instating  man  in 
paradise.  Thus  is  the  wisdom  of  God  seen  in  redemption,  consum* 
mg  the  sin,  and  recovering  the  sinner. 

6.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  evident  in  overturning  the  devil's  em 
pire  by  the  nature  he  had  vanquished,  and  by  ways  quite  contrary 
to  what  that  malicious  spirit  could  imagine.  The  devil,  indeed,  read 
his  own  doom  in  the  first  promise,  and  found  his  ruin  resolved  upon, 
by  the  means  of  the  "  Seed  of  the  woman ;"  but  by  what  seed  was 
not  so  easily  known  to  him.c  And  the  methods  whereby  it  was  to 
be  brought  about  was  a  mystery  kept  secret  fix)m  the  malicious  dev- 
ils, since  it  was  not  discovered  to  tne  obedient  angels.  He  might 
know,  from  Isa.  liii.,  that  the  Eedeemer  was  assured  to  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  strong,  and  rescue  a  part  of  the  lost  creation  out  of 
his  hands ;  and  that  this  was  to  be  effected  by  making  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin  :  but  could  he  imagine  which  way  his  soul  was  to  be 
made  such  an  offering  ?  He  shrewdly  suspected  Christy  just  after 
his  inauguration  into  his  office  by  baptism,  to  be  the  Son  of  God : 
but  did  he  ever  dream  that  the  Messiah,  by  dying  as  a  reputed  male- 
Actor,  should  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  the  sin  the  devil  had 
introduced  by  his  subtilty  ?  Did  he  ever  imagine  a  cross  should  dis- 
possess him  of  his  crown,  and  that  dying  groans  should  wrest  the 
victory  out  of  his  hands  ?  He  was  conquered  by  that  nature  ho 
had  cast  headlong  into  ruin :  a  woman,  by  his  subtilty,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  our  death  ;  and  a  woman,  by  the  conduct  of  the  only  wise 
God,  brings  forth  the  Author  of  our  life,  and  the  Conqueror  of  our 
enemies.  The  flesh  of  the  old  Adam  had  infected  us,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  new  Adam  cures  us  (1  Cor.  xv.  21) :  "  By  man  came  death ; 
by  man  also  came  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  We  are  killed 
by  the  old  Adam,  and  raised  by  the  new ;  as  among  the  Israelites,  a 
fiery  serpent  gave  the  wound,  and  a  brazen  serpent  administers  the 
cure.  The  nature  that  was  deceived  bruiseth  the  deceiver,  and 
raiseth  up  the  foundations  of  his  kingdom.  Satan  is  defeated  by 
the  counsels  he  took  to  secure  his  possession,  and  loses  the  victory 
by  the  same  means  whereby  he  thought  to  preserve  it.  His  tempt- 
ing the  Jews  to  the  sin  of  crucifying  the  Son  of  God,  had  a  oontrtury 
success  to  his  tempting  Adam  to  eat  of  the  tree.  The  first  death  lie 
brought  upon  Aaam,  ruined  us,  and  the  death  he  brought  by 
his  instruments  upon  the  second  Adam,  restored  us.  By  a  tree, 
if  one  may  so  say,  he  had  triumphed  over  the  world,  and  by  the 
iruit  of  a  tree,  one  hanging  upon  a  tree,  he  is  discharged  of  his 

*  And  indeod  the  Haathen  oracles,  managed  by  the  devilt,  declared  that  they  were 
not  long  to  hold  their  floeptre  in  the  world,  but  the  Hebrew  child  ahoiild  irtaiiqiiiMithMi^ 
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po^er  over  us  (Heb.  ii.  14) :  '*  Through  death  he  de8tax)yed  TTinr^ 
that  had  the  power  of  death."  And  thus  the  devil  ruins  his  own 
kingdom  while  he  thinks  to  confirm  and  enlai^ge  it;  and  is  de- 
feated by  his  own  policy,  whereby  he  thought  to  continue  the  world 
under  his  chains,  and  deprive  the  Creator  of  the  world  of  his  pur- 
posed honor.  What  deeper  counsel  could  he  resolve  upon  for  his 
own  security,  than  to  be  instrumental  in  the  death  of  him,  who  was 
Grod,  the  terror  of  the  devil  himself,  and  to  bring  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  to  expire  with  disgrace  in  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of 
men  ?  Thus  did  the  wisdom  of  God  shine  forth  in  restoring  us  by 
methods  seemingly  repugnant  to  the  end  he  aimed  at,  and  above 
the  suspicion  of  a  subtle  devil,  whom  he  intended  to  baffle.  Gould 
he  imagine  that  we  should  be  healed  by  stripes,  quickened  by  death, 
purified  by  blood,  crowned  by  a  cross,  advancea  to  the  highest  hon- 
or by  the  lowest  humility,  comforted  by  sorrows,  glorified  by  dis- 
grace, absolved  by  condemnation,  and  made  rich  by  poverty  ?  That 
the  sweetest  honey  should  at  once  spring  out  of  the  belly  of  a  dead 
lion,  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  liv- 
ing God  ?  How  wonderful  is  this  wisdom  of  God  1  that  the  Seed  of 
the  woman,  born  of  a  mean  virgin,  brought  forth  in  a  stable,  spend-  ' 
ing  his  days  in  affliction,  misery,  and  poverty,  without  any  pomp 
and  splendor,  passing  some  time  in  a  carpenter  s  shop,  with  carpen- 
ter's tools  (Mark  vi.  6),  and  afterwards  exposed  to  a  horrible  and 
disgraceful  death,  should,  by  this  way,  piill  down  the  gates  of 
hell,  subvert  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  be  the  hammer  to 
break  in  pieces  that  power,  which  he  had  so  long  exercised  over 
the  world!  Thus  became  he  the  author  of  our  life,  by  being 
bound  for  a  while  in  the  chains  of  death,  and  arrived  to  a  prinr 
cipality  over  the  most  malicious  powers,  by  being  a  prisoner  for 
us,  and  the  anvil  of  their  rage  and  fury. 

7.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  giving  us  this  way  the  sure- 
est  ground  of  comfort,  and  the  strongest  incentive  to  obedience. 
The  rebel  is  reconciled,  and  the  rebellion  shamed;  God  is  pro- 
pitiated, and  the  sinner  sanctified,  by  the  same  blood.  What  can 
more  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  confidence,  than  God's  richest 
gift  to  us?  What  can  more  cnflame  our  love  to  him,  than  our. 
recovery  from  death  by  the  oblation  of  his  Son  to  misery  and  death 
for  us  ?  It  doth  as  much  engage  our  duty  as  secure  our  happiness. 
It  presents  Gt)d  glorious  and  gracious,  and  therefore  every  way 
fit  to  be  trusted  in  regard  of  the  interest  of  his  own  glory  in  i% 
and  in  regard  of  the  effusions  of  his  grace  by  it.  It  renders  the 
creatore  obliged  in  the  highest  manner,  and  so  awakens  his  indus- 
try to  the  strictest  and  noblest  obedience.  Nothing  so  efiectual  as  a 
crucified  Christ  to  wean  us  from  sin,  and  stifle  all  motions  of  des- 
pair; a  means,  in  regard  of  the  justice  signalized  in  it,  to  make 
man  to  hate  the  sin  which  had  ruined  him ;  and  a  means,  in  re- 
gard of  the  love  expressed  to  make  him  delight  in  that  law  he 
bad  violated  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  16).  The  love  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
the  love  of  God  expressed  in  it^  constrains  us  no  longer  to  live  to 
ourselves. 

(L)  It  is  a  ground  of  the  highest  comfort  and  confidence  in  Qod. 
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Since  be  hath  given  such  an  evidence  of  his  impartial  tmih  to  nil 
threatening  for  the  honor  of  his  justice,  we  need  not  question  but  he 
will  be  as  punctual  to  his  promise  for  the  honor  of  his  mercy.  It  ia 
a  ground  of  confidence  in  God,  since  he  hath  redeemed  us  in  such  a 
way  as  glorifies  the  steadiness  of  his  veracity,  as  well  as  the  severity 
of  iiis  justice;  we  may  well  trust  him  for  the  performance  of  his 
promise,  since  we  have  experience  of  the  execution  of  his  threaten 
ing ;  his  merciful  truth  will  as  much  engage  him  to  accomplish  the 
one,  as  his  just  truth  did  to  inflict  the  other.  The  goodness  wliich 
shone  forth  in  weaker  rays  in  the  creation,  breaks  out  with  stronger 
beams  in  redemption.  And  the  mercy  which  before  the  appearance 
of  Christ  was  manifested  in  some  small  rivulets,  difl'useth  itself  like 
a  boundless  ocean.  That  God,  that  was  our  Creator,  is  our  Eedeem- 
er,  the  repairer  of  our  breaches,  and  the  restorer  of  our  paths  to 
dwell  in.  And  the  plenteous  redemption  from  all  iniquity,  manifest 
ed  in  the  incarnation  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  much  more 
a  ground  of  hope  in  the  Lord  than  it  was  in  past  ages,  when  it  could 
not  be  said,  "  The  Lord  hath,  but  the  Lord  shall,  redeem  Israel  from 
all  his  iniquities"  (Ps.  exxx.  8).  It  is  a  full  warrant  to  cast  ourselves 
into  his  arms. 

(2.)  An  incentive  to  obedience. 

[l.J  The  commands  of  the  gospel  require  the  obedience  of  the  crea- 
ture. There  is  not  one  precept  in  the  gospel  which  interferes  with  any 
rale  in  the  law,  but  strengthens  it,  and  represents  it  in  its  true  exact- 
ness :  the  heat  to  scorch  us  is  allayed,  but  the  light  to  direct  us  is  not 
extinguished.  Not  the  least  allowance  to  any  sin  is  granted ;  not  the 
least  affection  to  any  sin  is  indulged.  The  law  is  tempered  by  the 
gospel,  but  not  nulled  and  cast  out  of  doors  by  it :  it  enacts  that  none 
but  those  that  are  sanctified,  shall  be  glorified ;  that  there  must  be 
grace  here,  if  we  expect  glory  hereafter ;  that  we  must  not  presume 
to  expect  an  admittance  to  the  vision  of  God's  face  unless  our  souls 
be  clothed  with  a  robe  of  holiness  (Heb.  xii.  14).  It  requires  an 
obedience  to  the  whole  law  in  our  intention  and  purpose,  and  an  en- 
deavor to  observe  it  in  our  actions ;  it  promotes  the  honor  of  God, 
and  ordains  a  universal  charity  among  men ;  it  reveals  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  and  furnisheth  men  with  the  holiest  laws. 

[2.]  It  presents  to  us  the  exactest  pattern  for  our  obedience.  The 
redeeming  person  is  not  only  a  propitiation  for  the  sin,  but  a  pattern 
to  the  sinner  (1  Pet.  ii.  21).  Tne  conscience  of  man,  after  the  fell  of 
Adam,  approved  of  the  reason  of  the  law,  but  by  the  corruption  of 
nature  man  had  no  strength  to  perform  the  law.  The  possibility  of 
keeping  the  law,  by  human  nature,  is  evidenced  by  the  appearance 
and  life  of  the  Redeemer,  and  an  assurance  given  that  it  shall  be 
advanced  to  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  observe  it :  we  aspire  to  it 
in  this  life,  and  have  hopes  to  attain  it  in  a  future ;  and,  while  we 
are  here,  the  actor  of  our  redemption  is  the  copy  for  our  imitation. 
The  pattern  to  imitate  is  greater  than  the  law  to  be  ruled  by.  What 
a  lustre  did  his  virtues  cast  about  the  world  1  How  attractive  are 
his  graces  I  With  what  high  examples  for  all  duties  has  he  fur^ 
nished  us  out  of  the  copy  of  his  life  I 

[8.]  It  presents  us  with  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience  (1^  iL 
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11,  12):  "  The  grace  of  God  teaches  us  to  deny  ungodlinsss."  What 
chains  bind  us  faster  and  closer  than  love?  Here  is  love  to  our  na- 
ture in  his  incarnation ;  love  to  us,  though  enemies,  in  his  death  and 
passion ;  encouragements  to  obedience  by  the  proffers  of  pardon  for 
Former  rebellions.  By  the  disobedience  of  man,  God  introduceth 
his  redeeming  grace,  and  engageth  his  creature  to  more  ingenuous 
and  excellent  returns  than  his  innocent  state  could  oblige  him  to. 
In  his  created  state  he  had  goodness  to  move  him,  he  hath  the  same 
goodness  now  to  oblige  him  as  a  creature,  and  a  greater  love  and 
mercy  to  oblige  him  as  a  repaired  creature ;  and  tne  terror  of  jus- 
tice is  taken  off,  which  might  envenom  his  heart  as  a  criminaL 
In  his  revolted  state  he  had  misery  to  discourage  him ;  in  his  re- 
deemed state  he  hath  love  to  attract  him.  Without  such  a  way,  black 
despair  had  seized  upon  the  creature  exposed  to  a  remediless  misery, 
and  God  would  have  had  no  returns  of  love  from  the  best  of  his 
earthly  works ;  but  if  any  sparks  of  ingenuity  be  left,  they  will  be 
excited  by  the  eflficacy  of  this  argument.  The  willingness  of  God  to 
receive  returning  sinners,  is  manifested  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
the  willingness  of  a  sinner  to  return  to  him  in  duty  hath  the  strong- 
est engagements.  He  hath  done  as  much  to  encourage  our  obedience, 
as  to  illustrate  his  glory.  We  cannot  conceive  what  could  be  done 
greater  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  consequently  what  could 
have  been  done,  more  to  enforce  our  observance.  We  have  a  Redeem- 
er, as  man,  to  copy  it  to  us,  and  as  God,  to  perfect  us  in  it.  It  would 
make  the  heart  of  any  to  tremble  to  wound  him  that  hath  provided 
such  a  salve  for  oui*  sores,  and  to  make  grace  a  warrant  for  rebellion 
— motives  capable  to  form  rocks  into  a  flexibleness.  Thus  is  the  wis- 
dom of  God  seen  in  giving  us  a  ground  to  the  surest  confidence,  and 
furnishing  us  with  incentives  to  the  greatest  obedience,  by  the  hor- 
rors of  wrath,  death  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour. 

8.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  the  condition  he  hath  settled 
for  the  enjoying  the  fruits  of  redemption :  and  this  is  faith,  a  wise 
and  reasonable  condition  and  the  concomitants  of  it — 

(1.)  In  that  it  is  suited  to  man's  lapsed  state  and  God's  glory.  In- 
nocence is  not  required  here ;  that  had  been  a  condition  impossible 
in  its  own  nature  after  the  fall.  The  rejecting  of  mercy  is  now  only 
condemning,  where  mercy  is  proposed.  Had  the  condition  of  peiv 
fection  in  works  been  required,  it  had  rather  been  a  condemnation 
than  redemption.  Works  are  not  demanded,  whereby  the  creature 
might  ascribe  anything  to  himself,  but  a  condition,  which  continues 
in  man  a  sense  of  his  apostasy,  abates  all  aspiring  pride,  and  makes 
the  reward  of  grace,  not  of  debt;  a  condition,  wiiereby  mercy  is 
owned,  and  the  creature  emptied ;  flesh  silenced  in  the  dust,  and  God 
set  upon  his  throne  of  grace  and  authority;  the  creature  brought  to 
the  lowest  debasement,  and  Divine  glory  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  creature  is  brought  to  acknowledge  mercy,  and  seal  to  justice; 
to  own  the  holiness  of  God,  in  the  hatred  of  sin ;  the  justice  of  God, 
in  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  the  mercy  of  God,  in  the  pardoning 
of  sin :  a  condition  that  despoils  nature  of  all  its  pretended  excellency ; 
beats  down  the  glory  of  man  at  the  foot  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.  29,  81). 
It  subjects  the  reason  and  will  of  man  to  the  wisdom  and  authority 
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of  God ;  it  brings  the  creature  to  an  unreserved  submission  and  en* 
tire  resignation.  God  is  made  the  sovereign  cause  of  all ;  the  crea- 
ture continued  in  his  emptiness,  and  reduced  to  a  greater  dependence 
upon  God  than  by  a  creation ;  depending  upon  uim  for  a  constant 
influx,  for  an  entire  happiness:  a  condition  that  renders  God  glorious 
in  the  creature,  and  the  iallen  creature  happy  in  God ;  God  glorious 
in  his  condescension  to  man,  and  man  happy  in  his  emptiness  before 
God.  Faith  is  made  the  condition  of  man *s  recovery,  that  "  the  lofty 
looks  of  man  might  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  man  iJe 
pulled  down"  (Isa.  ii.  11);  that  every  towering  imagination  might 
DC  levelled  (2  Cor.  x.  5).  Man  must  have  all  from  without  doors ;  he 
must  not  live  upon  himself,  but  upon  another's  allowance.  He  must 
stand  to  the  provision  of  God,  and  be  a  perpetual  suitor  at  his  gates. 

(2.^  A  conoition  opposite  to  that  which  was  the  cause  of  the  ML 
We  tell  from  God  by  an  unbelief  of  the  threatening ;  he  recovers  us 
by  a  belief  of  the  promise ;  by  unbelief  we  laid  the  foundation  of 
God's  dishonor;  by  faith,  therefore,  God  exalts  the  glory  of  his  free 
grace.  We  lost  ourselves  by  a  desire  of  self-dependence,  and  our 
return  is  ordered  by  way  of  self-emptiness.  It  is  reasonable  wc 
should  be  restored  in  a  way  contrary  to  that  whereby  we  fell ;  we 
sinned  by  a  refusal  of  cleaving  to  God ;  it  is  a  part  of  6ivine  wisdom 
to  restore  us  in  a  denial  of  our  our  own  righteousness  and  strength.** 
Man  having  sinned  by  pride,  the  wisdom  of  God  humbles  him  (saith 
one)  at  the  very  root  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  makes  him  deny 
his  own  understanding,  and  submit  to  faith,  or  else,  forever  to  lose 
his  desired  felicity. 

(3.)  It  is  a  condition  suited  to  the  common  sentiment  and  custom 
of  the  world.  There  is  more  of  belief  than  reason  in  the  world,  AU 
instructors  and  masters  in  sciences  and  arts,  require,  first  a  belief  in 
their  disciples,  and  a  resignation  of  their  understandings  and  wills 
to  them.  And  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  to  require  that  of  man,  which 
his  own  reason  makes  him  submit  to  another  which  is  his  fellow- 
creature.  He,  therefore,  that  quarrels  with  the  condition  of  faith, 
must  quarrel  with  all  the  world,  since  belief  is  the  beginning  of  all 
knowledge;*^  yea,  and  most  of  the  knowledge  in  the  world,  may 
rather  come  under  the  title  of  belief,  than  of  knowledge ;  for  what 
we  think  we  know  this  day,  we  may  find  from  others  such  argu- 
ments as  may  stagger  our  knowledge,  and  make  us  doubt  of  that  wo 
thought  ourselves  certain  of  before :  nay,  sometimes  we  change  our 
0{)inions  ourselves  without  any  instructor,  and  see  a  reason  to  enter- 
tain an  opinion  quite  contrary  to  what  we  had  befora  And  if  we 
found  a  general  judgment  of  others  to  vote  against  what  we  think 
we  know,  it  would  make  us  give  the  less  credit  to  oui-selves  and  our 
own  sentiments.  All  knowledge  in  the  world  is  only  a  belief^  de- 
pending upon  the  testimony  or  arguings  of  others;  for,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  of  all  men,  as  m  Job  (viii.  9),  "  We  are  but  of  yester- 
day, and  know  nothing."  Since,  therefore,  belief  is  so  universal  a 
thmg  in  the  world,  the  wisdom  of  God  requires  that  of  us  which 
every  man  must  count  reasonable^  or  render  nimself  utterly  ignorant 
of  anything.    It  is  a  condition  that  is  common  to  all  religions.    AH 

*  liiad  agBiDtt  flflher,  p.  5*  •  Bndw«rd,  p.  2S, 
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religions  are  founded  upon  a  belief:  unless  men  did  believe  future 
things,  they  would  not  nope  nor  fear.  A  belief  and  resignation  was 
required  in  all  the  idolatries  in  the  world;  so  that  Gfod  requires 
nothing  but  what  a  universal  custom  of  the  world  gives  its  suffrage 
to  the  reasonableness  of:  indeed,  justifying  faith  is  not  suited  to  the 
sentiments  of  men ;  but  that  faith  which  must  precede  justifying,  a 
belief  of  the  doctrine,  though  not  comprehended  by  reason,  is  com- 
mon to  the  custom  of  the  world/  It  is  no  less  madness  not  to  sub- 
mit our  reason  to  faith,  than  not  to  regulate  our  fancies  by  reason. 

(4.)  This  condition  of  faith  and  repentance  is  suited  to  the  con- 
science of  men.  The  laAv  of  nature  teaches  us,  that  we  are  bound  to 
believe  every  revelation  from  God,  when  it  is  made  known  to  us : 
and  not  only  to  assent  to  it  as  true,  but  embrace  it  as  good.  This 
nature  dictates,  that  we  are  as  much  obliged  to  believe  God,  because 
of  his  truth,  as  to  love  him,  because  of  his  goodness.  Every  man's 
reason  tells  him,  he  cannot  obey  a  precept,  nor  depend  upon  a  pro- 
mise, unless  he  believes  both  the  one  and  the  other.  No  man's  con- 
tscience  but  will  inform  him,  upon  hearing  the  revelation  of  God 
concerning  his  excellent  contrivance  of  redemption,  and  the  way  to 
enjoy  it,  that  it  is  very  reasonable  he  should  strip  off  all  affections  to 
sin,  lie  down  in  sorrow,  and  bewail  what  he  hatn  done  amiss  against 
so  tender  a  God.  Can  you  expect  that  any  man  that  promises  you 
a  great  honor  or  a  rich  donative,  should  demand  less  oi  you  than  to 
trast  his  word,  bear  an  affection  to  him,  and  return  him  kindness  ? 
Can  any  less  be  expected  by  a  prince  than  obedience  from  a  pardon- 
ed subject,  and  a  redeemed  captive?  If  you  have  injured  any  man 
in  his  body,  estate,  reputation,  would  you  not  count  it  a  reasonable 
condition  for  the  partaking  of  his  clemency  and  forgiveness,  to  ex- 
press a  hearty  sorrow  for  it,  and  a  resolution  not  to  fall  into  the  like 
crime  again  ?  Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  gospel,  suited  to  the 
consciences  of  men. 

(5.)  The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  that  this  condition  was  only 
likelv  to  attain  the  end.  There  are  but  two  common  heads  appointed 
by  (jod, — Adam  and  Christ :  by  one  we  are  made  a  living  soul,  by 
the  other  a  quickening  spirit :  by  the  one  we  are  made  sinners,  by 
the  other  we  are  made  righteous.  Adam  fell  as  a  head,  and  all  his 
members,  his  whole  issue  and  posterity,  fell  with  him,  because  they 
proceeded  from  him  by  natural  generation.  But  since  the  second 
Adam  cannot  be  our  head  by  natural  generation,  there  must  be  some 
other  way  of  engrafting  us  in  him,  and  uniting  us  to  him  as  our 
Head,  which  must  be  moral  and  spiritual ;  this  cannot  rationally  be 
conceived  to  be  by  any  other  way  than  what  is  suitable  to  a  reason- 
able creature,  and,  therefore,  must  be  by  an  act  of  the  will,  consent 
and  acceptance,  and  owning  the  terms  settled  for  an  admission  to 
that  union.  And  this  is  that  we  properly  call  faith,  and,  therefore, 
called  a  receiving  of  him  (John  i.  12). 

[1.]  Now  this  condition  of  enioying  the  fruits  of  redemption  could 
not  be  a  bare  knowledge ;  for  that  is  but  only  an  act  of  the  under* 
standing,  and  doth  not  in  itself  include  the  act  of  the  will,  and  so 
wottld  okre  united  only  one  faculty  to  him,  not  the  whole  soul:  bat 
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faith  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding  and  will  too ;  and  princi- 
pally of  the  will,  which  doth  presuppose  an  act  of  the  understanding : 
for  there  cannot  be  a  persuasion  m  the  will,  without  a  proposition 
fix)m  the  understanding.  ITie  understanding  must  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  and  goodness  of  a  thing,  before  the  will  can  be  persuaded 
to  make  any  motion  towards  it ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  promises,  in- 
vitations, and  proffers,  are  suited  to  the  understanding  and  will ;  to 
the  understanding  in  regard  of  knowledge,  to  the  will  in  regard  of 
appetite ;  to  the  understanding  as  true,  to  tlie  will  as  good ;  to  the 
understanding  as  practical,  and  influencing  the  will. 

[2.]  Nor  could  it  be  an  entire  obedience.  That,  as  was  said  before, 
would  have  made  the  creature  have  some  matter  of  boasting,  and 
this  was  not  suitable  to  the  condition  he  was  sunk  into  by  the  fall. 
Beside^,  man's  nature  being  corrupted,  was  rendered  incapable  to 
obey,  and  unable  to  have  one  thought  of  a  due  obedience  (2  Cor.  iii. 
5).  When  man  turned  from  Grod,  and  upon  that  was  turned  out  of 
paradise,  his  return  was  impossible  by  any  strength  of  his  own  ;  his 
nature  was  as  much  corrupted  as  his  rc-cntrance  into  paradise  was 
prohibited.  That  covenant,  whereby  he  stood  in  the  garden,  re- 
quired a  perfection  of  action  and  intention  in  the  observance  of  all 
tne  commands  of  God :  but  his  fall  had  cracked  his  abilit}-  to  recover 
happiness  by  the  terms  and  condition  of  an  entire  obedience ;  yet 
man  being  a  person  governable  by  a  law,  and  capable  of  happiness 
by  a  covenant,  if  God  would  restore  him,  and  enter  into  a  covenant 
with  him,  we  must  suppose  it  to  liave  some  condition,  as  all  cove- 
nants have.  That  condition  could  not  be  works,  because  man's 
nature  was  polluted.  Indeed,  had  God  reduced  man's  body  to  the 
dust,  and  his  soul  to  nothing,  and  framed  another  man,  he  might 
have  governed  him  by  a  covenant  of  works :  but  that  had  not  been 
the  same  man  that  had  revolted,  and  upon  his  revolt  was  stained  and 
disabled.  But  suppose  God  hacl,  by  any  transcendent  grace,  wholly 
purified  him  from  the  stain  of  his  former  transgression,  and  restored 
to  him  the  strength  and  ability  he  had  lost,  might  he  not  as  easily 
have  rebelled  again  ?  And  so  the  condition  would  never  have  been 
accomplished,  the  covenant  never  have  been  performed,  and  happi- 
ness never  have  been  enjoyed.  There  must  be  some  other  condition 
then  in  the  covenant  God  would  make  for  man's  security.  Now 
feith  is  the  most  proj^er  lor  receiving  the  promise  of  pardon  of  sin : 
behef  of  those  promises  Ls  the  first  natural  reflection  that  a  malefactor 
can  make  upon  a  pardon  oflercd  him,  and  acceptance  of  it  is  the  first 
consequent  from  that  belief.  Hence  is  faith  entitled  a  persuasion  of, 
and  embracing  the  promises  (Heb.  xi.  13"),  and  a  receiving  the  atone- 
ment (Rom.  V.  11).  Thus  the  wisdom  of  God  is  apparent  in  annex- 
ing such  a  condition  to  the  covenant,  whereby  man  is  restored,  as 
answers  the  end  of  God  for  his  glory,  the  state,  conscience,  and 
necessity  of  man,  and  had  the  greatest  congruity  to  his  recovery. 

9-  This  wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  manner  of  the  publish- 
ing and  propagating  this  doctrine  of  redemption. 

(1.)  In  the  gradual  discoveries  of  it  Flashing  a  great  light  in  the 
.£uie  of  a  sudden  is  amazing ;  should  the  sun  glare  in  our  eye  in  ^ 
its  brightness  on  a  sudden,  after  we  have  been  in  a  thick  darknean^ 
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it  would  blind  xis,  instead  of  comforting  ns :  so  great  a  work  as  tbis 
must  have  several  digestions.  God  first  reveals  of  what  seed  the 
Eedeeming  Person  should  be,  "  the  Seed  of  the  woman"  ^Gen.  iii. 
15) ;  then  of  what  nation  (Gen.  xxvi.  4) ;  then  of  what  trioe  (Gen. 
xlix.  12V — of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  then  of  what  family, — ^the  £imilj 
of  David ;  then  what  works  he  was  to  do,  what  suflFerings  to  undergo. 
The  first  predictions  of  our  Saviour  were  obscure.  Adam  could  not 
well  see  the  redemption  in  the  promise  for  the  punishment  of  death 
which  succeeded  in  the  threatening ;  the  promise  exercised  his  faith, 
and  the  obscurity  and  bodily  death,  his  humility.  The  promise 
made  to  Abraham  was  clearer  than  the  revelations  made  before,  yet  he 
could  not  tell  how  to  reconcile  his  redemption  with  his  exile.  God 
supp^orted  his  faith  by  the  promise,  and  exercised  his  humility  by 
making  him  a  pilgrim,  and  keeping  him  in  a  perpetual  depenaence 
upon  him  in  all  his  motions.  The  declarations  to  Moses  are  brighter 
tnan  those  to  Abraham :  the  delineations  of  Christ  by  David,  in  the 
Psalms,  more  illustrious  than  the  former  :  and  all  those  exceeded  by 
the  revelations  made  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  other  prophets, 
according  as  the  age  did  approach  wherein  the  Redeemer  was  to 
enter  into  his  office.  God  wrapped  up  this  gospel  in  a  multitude  of 
types  and  ceremonies  fitted  to  the  infant  state  of  the  church  (Gal.  iv. 
8).  An  infant  state  is  usually  affected  with  sensible  things ;  yet  all 
those  ceremonies  were  fitted  to  that  great  end  of  the  gospel,  which 
he  would  bring  forth  in  time  to  the  world.  And  the  wisdom  of  Gt)d 
in  them  would  be  amazing,  if  we  could  understand  the  analogy  be- 
tween every  ceremony  in  the  law  and  the  thing  signified  by  it:  as  it 
cannot  but  affect  a  diligent  reader  to  observe  that  little  accoimt  of 
them  we  have  by  the  apostle  Paul,  sprinkled  in  his  epistles,  and 
more  largely  in  that  to  the  Hebrews.  As  the  political  laws  of  the 
Jews  flowed  from  the  depth  of  the  moral  law,  so  their  ceremonial 
did  from  the  depth  of  evangelical  counsels,  and  all  of  them  had  a 
special  relation  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  debasing  the  creature. 
Though  God  formed  the  mass  and  matter  of  the  world  at  the  first 
creation  at  once,  yet  his  wisdom  took  six  days  time  for  the  disposing 
and  adorning  it.  The  more  illustrious  truths  of  God  are  not  to  be 
comprehended  on  a  sudden  by  the  weakness  of  men.  Christ  did  not 
declare  all  truths  to  his  disciples  in  the  time  of  his  life,  because  they 
were  not  able  at  that  present  to  bear  them  (John  xvi.  12) :  "  Ye 
cannot  bear  them  now ;"  some  were  reserved  for  his  resurrection, 
others  for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  full  discovery  of  all  kept 
back  for  another  world.  This  doctrine  God  figured  out  in  the  law, 
oracled  by  the  prophets,  and  unveiled  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

(2.)  The  wisdom  of  God  appeared  in  using  all  proper  means  to 
render  the  belief  of  it  easy. 

[1.]  The  most  minute  things  that  were  to  be  transacted  were  pre- 
dicted in  the  ancient  foregoing  age,  long  before  the  coming  of  tlie 
Eedeemer.  The  vinegar  and  gall  offered  to  him  upon  the  cross,  the 
parting  his  garments,  the  not  breaking  of  his  bones,  the  piercing 
of  his  hands  and  feet,  the  betraying  of  him,  the  slighting  of  him 
by  the  multitude,  all  were  exactly  painted  and  represented  in  variety 
of  figuxes.    There  was  light  enough  to  good  meu  not  to  mistaJsA 
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him,  and  jet  not  so  plain  as  to  hinder  bad  men  from  being  fiervioe 
able  to  the  counsels  of  God  in  the  crucifying  of  him  when  he  came. 

[2.]  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  private  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  into  the  most  public  langua^  of  the  world ; 
that  translation  which  we  call  Septuagint,  from  Hebrew  into  Greek, 
some  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  that  tongue  being  most 
diffused  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  raised  by 
Alexander,  and  the  university  of  Athens,  to  which  other  nations 
resorted  for  learning  and  education.  This  was  a  preparation  for  the 
sons  of  Japhct  to  **  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  By  this  was  the 
entertainment  of  the  gospel  facilitated ;  when  they  compared  the 
prophesies  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  declarations  of  the  New, 
and  found  things  so  long  predicted  before  they  were  transacted  in 
the  public  view. 

[3.]  By  ordering  concurrent  testimonies,  as  to  matter  of  fiict,  that 
the  matter  of  fact  was  not  deniable.  That  there  was  such  a  person 
as  Christ,  that  his  miracles  were  stupendous,  that  his  doctrine  did 
not  incline  to  sedition,  that  he  aiFected  not  worldly  applause,  that  ho 
did  suffer  at  Jerusalem,  was  acknowledged  by  all ;  not  a  man  among 
the  greatest  enemies  of  Christians  was  Ibund  that  denied  the  matter 
of  fact.  And  this  great  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah  and 
Redeemer,  hath  been  with  universal  consent  owTied  by  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  throughout  the  world :  whatever  bickerings 
there  have  been  among  them  about  some  particular  doctrines,  they 
all  centred  in  that  truth  of  Christ's  being  the  Redeemer.  The  first 
publication  of  this  doctrine  was  sealed  by  a  thousand  miracles,  and 
so  illustrious,  that  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  world  that  was 
ignorant  of  them. 

[^4.]  In  keeping  up  some  principles  and  opinions  in  the  world  to 
fiw^ilitate  the  belief  of  this,  or  render  men  inexcusable  for  rejecting 
of  it  The  incarnation  of  the  son  of  God  could  not  be  so  strange 
to  the  world,  if  we  consider  the  general  belief  of  tlie  appearanccsif 
of  their  gods  among  them ;  that  the  Epicureans  and  others,  that 
denied  any  such  appearance.-*,  were  counted  atheists.^  And  Pytha- 
goras was  esteemed  to  be  one,  not  of  the  inferior  genii  and  lunar 
demons,  but  one  of  the  higher  gods,  who  appeared  in  a  human  body, 
for  the  curing  and  rectifying  mortal  life;*  and  himself  tells  Abans, 
the  Scythian,  that  he  was  'i'<9v*«^"."''(>vof,  that  he  *'took  the  flesh  of 
man,"  that  men  might  not  be  astonished  at  him,  and  in  a  fright  fly 
from  his  instructions.  It  was  not  therefore  accounted  an  irrational 
thing  among  them,  that  God  should  be  incarnate :  but,  indeed,  the 
great  stumbling-block  was  a  crucified  God,  But  had  they  known 
the  holy  and  righteous  nature  of  God,  the  malice  of  sin,  the  univer- 
sal corruption  of  human  nature,  the  first  threatening,  aad  the  necee- 
sity  of  vindicating  the  honor  of  the  law,  and  clearing  the  jusfioj  of 
God,  the  notion  of  his  crucifixion  woiild  not  have  appeared  so  in- 
credible, since  they  believed  the  possibility  of  an  incfumation. 

Another  principle  was  that  universal  one  of  sacrifices  for  expia- 
tion, and  rendering  God  propitious  to  man,  and  was  practised  among 
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all  nations.  I  remember  not  any  wherein  this  custom  did  not  pre- 
vail ;  for  it  did  even  among  those  people  where  the  Jews,  as  being  no 
trading  nation,  had  not  any  commerce ;  and  also  in  America,  found 
out  in  these  latter  ages.  It  was  not  a  law  of  nature ;  no  man  can 
find  any  such  thing  written  in  his  own  heart,  but  a  tradition  from 
Adam.  Now  that  among  the  loss  of  so  many  other  doctrines  that  were 
handed  down  from  Adam  to  his  immediate  posterity,  as,  in  particular, 
that  of  the  "  Seed  of  the  woman,"  which  one  would  think  a  necessary 
appendix  to  that  of  sacrificing,  this  latter  should  be  preserved  as  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  tradition,  seems  to  be  an  act  of  Divine  wisdom, 
to  prepare  men  for  the  entertainment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
Sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  the  sin  of  the  world.  And  as  the  apoa* 
tie  forms  his  argument  from  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  for  the  convincing  them  of  the  end  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  so  did  the  ancient  fathers  make  use  of  this  practice  of  the 
heathen  to  convince  them  of  the  same  doctrine. 

[5.]  The  wisdom  of  God  appeared  in  the  time  and  circumstanoes 
of  the  first  solemn  publication  of  the  gospel  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  relation  you  may  read  in  Acts  ii.  1 — 12.  The  Spirit  was 
given  to  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  a  time  wherein  there 
were  multitudes  of  Jews  from  all  nations,  not  only  near,  but  remote, 
that  heard  the  great  things  of  God  spoken  in  the  several  languages 
of  those  nations  where  their  habitations  were  fixed,  and  that  oy 
twelve  illiterate  men,  that  two  or  three  hours  before  knew  no  Ian- 

fuage  but  that  of  their  native  country.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
ews,  that  dwelt  among  other  nations,  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
to  assemble  together  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost :  and  God 
pitched  upon  this  season,  that  there  might  be  witnesses  of  this  mira- 
cle in  many  parts  of  the  world :  there  were  some  of  every  nation  un- 
der heaven  (ver  5) ;  that  is,  of  that  knoAvn  part  of  the  world,  so  saith 
the  text.  Fourteen  several  nations  are  mentioned ;  and  proselytes 
as  well  as  Jews  by  birth.  They  are  called  "  devout  men,  men  of 
conscience,  whose  testimony  would  carry  weight  with  it  among  their 
neighbors  at  their  return,  because  of  their  reputation  by  their  reli- 
gious carriage.  Again,  this  was  not  heard  and  seen  by  some  of  them 
at  one  time,  and  some  at  another,  by  some  one  hour,  by  others  the 
next  successively,*^  but  altogether,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  that  the 
testimony  of  so  many  witnesses  at  a  time,  might  be  more  valid,  and 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  appear  more  illustrious  and  undeniable. 
And  it  must  needs  be  astonishing  to  them,  to  hear  that  person  mag- 
nified in  so  miraculous  a  manner,  who  had  so  lately  been  condemned 
by  their  countrymen  as  a  malefactor.  Wisdom  consists  in  the  timing 
of  thin^.  And  in  this  circumstance  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  appear, 
in  furnishing  the  apostles  with  the  Spirit  at  such  a  time,  and  bring- 
ing forth  such  a  miracle,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  on  a  sudden,  that 
every  nation  might  hear  in  their  own  language  the  wonder  of  re- 
demption, and  as  witnesses  at  their  returns  into  their  own  countrieSy 
report  it  to  others ;  that  the  credit  they  had,  in  their  several  places, 
might  &cilitate  the  belief  and  entertainment  of  the  gospel|  when  the 
apostles,  or  others,  should  arrive  to  those  several  charges  and'  dio- 
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oeaes  appointed  for  tKem  to  preach  the  gospel  in.  Hltd  this  miracle 
been  wrought  in  the  presence  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jade%  that 
understood  only  their  own  language,  or  one  or  two  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tongues,  it  had  been  counted  by  them  rather  a  madness  than  a 
miracle.  Or  had  they  understood  all  the  tongues  which  they  spoke, 
the  news  of  it  had  spread  no  further  than  the  limits  of  their  own 
habitations,  and  had  been  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the 
land  of  Judea.  But  now  it  is  carried  to  several  remote  nations, 
where  any  of  those  auditors  then  assembled  had  their  residence.  As 
God  chose  the  time  of  the  Passover  for  the  death  of  Christ,  that  ihere 
might  be  the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as 
witnesses  .of  the  matter  of  fact,  the  innocence  and  sufferings  of  Christy 
BO  he  chose  the  time  of  Pentecost  for  the  first  publishing  the  value 
and  end  of  this  blood  to  the  world.  Thus  the  evangelical  law  was 
given  in  a  confluence  of  people  from  all  parts  and  nations,  because 
it  was  a  covenant  with  all  nations :  and  the  variety  of  langua^ 
apoken  by  a  company  of  poor  Galileans,  bred  up  at  the  lake  of  Ti- 
oerias,  and  in  poor  comers  of  Canaan,  without  the  instructions  of 
men  for  so  great  a  skill,  might  well  evidence  to  the  hearers,  that 
God  that  brought  the  confusion  of  languages  first  at  Babel,  did  only 
work  that  cure  of  them,  and  combine  all  together  at  Jerusalem. 

(3.)  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  in  the  instruments  he  employed 
in  the  publishing  the  gospel.  lie  did  not  employ  philosophers,  but 
fishermen  ;  used  not  acquired  arts,  but  infused  wisdom  and  courage. 
This  treasure  was  put  mto,  and  preserved  in  earthen  vessels,  that 
the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  power  of  God,  might  be  magnified.  The 
weaker  the  means  are  whicli  attain  the  end,  the  greater  is  the  skill 
of  the  conductor  of  them.  Wise  princes  choose  men  of  most  credit, 
interest,  wisdom,  and  ability,  to  be  ministers  of  their  affiskirs,  and  am- 
bassadors to  others.  But  what  were  these  that  God  chose  for  so 
great  a  work,  as  the  publishing  a  new  doctrine  to  the  world  ?  What 
was  their  quality  but  mean,  what  was  their  authority  without  inter- 
est ?  What  was  their  ability,  without  eminent  parts  for  so  peaA  a 
work,  but  what  Divine  grace  in  a  special  manner  endowed  them 
^vith  ?  Nay,  what  was  their  disposition  to  it?  as  dull  and  unwieldy. 
Witness  the  frequent  rebukes  for  their  slow-heartedness,  from  their 
Master,  when  he  conversed  in  the  flcvsh  with  them.  And  one  of  the 
greatest  of  them,  so  fond  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  Pharisaical 
principles,  wherein  he  had  been  more  than  ordinarily  principled, 
that  he  hated  the  Christian  religion  to  extirpation,  and  the  professors 
of  it  to  death ;  by  those  ways  which  were  out  of  the  road  of  human 
wisdom,  and  would  be  accounted  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  prac- 
tised by  men  that  have  a  repute  for  discretion,  did  God  advance  his 
wisdom  (1  Cor.  L  25) :  "  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  man." 
By  this  means  it  was  indisputably  evidenced  to  unbiassed  minds, 
tliat  the  doctrine  was  divine.  It  could  not  rationally  be  imagined, 
that  instruments  destitute  of  all  human  advantages,  should  be  able 
to  vanquish  the  world,  confound  Judaism,  overturn  heatheniflm, 
ohase  away  the  devils,  strip  them  of  their  temples,  alienate  the  mixulB 
of  men  from  their  several  religions,  which  had  been  rooted  in  tbcm 
by  education,  and  established  by  aiongauoceasion.    It  could  no^  I 
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say,  reasonably  be  imagined  to  be  without  a  supernatural  assistance, 
an  heavenly  and  efficacious  working:  whereas,  had  God  taken  a 
course  agreeable  to  the  prudence  of  man,  and  used  those  that  had 
been  furnished  with  learning,  tipped  with  eloquence,  and  armed 
with  human  authority,  the  doctrines  would  have  been  thought  to 
have  been  of  a  human  invention,  and  to  be  some  subtle  contrivance 
for  some  unworthy  and  ambitious  end :  the  nothingness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  instruments  manifest  them  to  be  conducted  by  a  Divine 
power,  and  declare  the  doctrine  itself  to  be  from  heaven.  When  we 
see  such  feeble  instruments  proclaiming  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  flesh 
and  blood,  sounding  forth  a  crucified  Christ  to  be  believed  in,  and 
trusted  on,  and  declaiming  against  the  religion  and  worship  under 
which  the  Roman  empire  had  long  flourished ;  exhorting  them  to 
the  contempt  of  the  world,  preparation  for  afflictions,  denying  them- 
selves, and  their  own  honors,  by  the  hopes  of  an  unseen  reward, 
things  so  repugnant  to  flesh  and  olood ;  and  these  instruments  con- 
currmg  in  the  same  story,  with  an  admirable  harmony  in  all  parts, 
and  sealing  this  doctrine  with  their  blood ;  can  we  upon  all  this,  as- 
cribe this  doctrine  to  a  human  contrivance,  or  fix  any  lower  author 
of  it  than  the  wisdom  of  heaven  ?  It  is  the  wisdom  of  God  that  car- 
ries on  his  own  designs  in  methods  most  suitable  to  his  own  great- 
ness, and  different  from  the  customs  and  modes  of  men,  that  less  of 
humanity,  and  more  of  divinity  might  appear. 

(4.)  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  the  ways  and  manner,  as  well 
as  in  the  instruments  of  its  propagation,  by  ways  seemingly  con- 
trary. You  know  how  God  had  sent  the  Jews  into  captivity  in 
Babylon,  and  though  he  struck  off  their  chains,  and  restored  them 
to  their  country,  yet  many  of  them  had  no  mind  to  leave  a  country 
wherein  they  had  been  born  and  bred.  The  distance  from  the  place 
of  the  original  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  affection  to  the  country 
wherein  they  were  bom,  might  have  occasioned  their  embracing  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  place.  Afterwards  the  persecutions  of 
Antiochus  scattered  many  of  the  Jews  for  their  security  into  other 
nations ;  yet  a  great  part,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  preserved  their 
religion,  and  by  that  were  obliged  to  come  every  year  to  Jerusalem 
to  offer,  and  so  were  present  at  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  enects  of  it.  Had 
they  not  been  dispersed  by  persecution,  had  they  not  resided  in  se- 
veral countries,  and  been  acquainted  with  their  languages,  the  gospel 
had  not  so  easily  been  diffused  into  several  countries  of  the  world. 
The  first  persecutions  also  raised  against  the  church,  propagated  the 
epspel ;  tne  scattering  of  the  disciples  enflamed  their  courage,  and 
disperaed  the  doctrine  (Acts  viii-  3),  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  (xii.  4^ :  "  Many  should  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  should 
be  increased.  The  flights  and  hurryings  of  men  should  enlarge  the 
territories  of  the  gospel.  There  was  not  a  tribunal,  but  the  primi- 
tive Christians  were  cited  to ;  not  a  horrible  punishment,  but  was  in- 
flicted upon  them.  Treated  they  were,  as  the  dregs  and  offils  of 
mankind,  as  the  common  enemies  of  the  world ;  yet  the  flames  of 
the  martyrs  brightened  the  doctrine,  and  the  captivity  of  its  profes- 
Km  macle  way  for  the  throne  of  its  empire.    The  imprisonment  of 
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the  ark  was  tlie  downfall  of  Da^on.  Religion  grew  stronger  by  suf- 
ferings, and  Christianity  taller  oy  injuries.  What  can  tnis  be  as- 
cribed to,  but  the  conduct  of  a  wisdom  superior  to  that  of  men  and 
devils,  defeating  the  methods  of  human  and  hellish  policy ;  thereby 
making  the  "  wisdom  of  this  world  foolishness  with  God"  (1  Cor. 
iii.  19)  ? 

V.  The  Rre,  1.  Of  Information.    If  wisdom  be  an  excellency  of 
the  Divine  nature  ;  then, 

1.  Christ's  Deity  may  hence  be  asserted.    Wisdom  is  the  emphat- 
ical  title  of  Christ  in  Scripture  (Prov.  viii.  12,  13,  31),  where  wis- 
dom is  brought  in  speaking  as  a  distinct  person ;  ascribing  coimsel, 
and  understanding,  and  the  knowledge  or  witty  inventions  to  itselt 
He  is  called  also  tlie  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  (1  Cor. 
1.  24).     And  the  ancients  generally  understood  that  place  (Col.  ii.  3), 
"  In  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  as  an 
assertion  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  in  regard  of  the  infiniteness  of 
his  knowledge ;  referring  wisdom  to  his  knowledge  of  divine  things; 
and  knowledge  to  his  understanding  of  all  human  things.     But  the 
natural  sense  of  the  place  seems  to  be  this,  that  all  wisdom  and 
knowledge  is  displayed  by  Christ  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  woi^is,  ^^ 
««5r(S,  refer  either  to  Christ,  or  the  mystery  of  God  spoken  of,  (ver.  2). 
But  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  regard  of  infinite  wisdom,  may  be  de- 
duced from  his  creation  of  things,  and  his  government  of  things; 
both  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture.     The  first  ascribed  to 
him  (John  i.  8) :  "  All  things  were  made  by  him ;"  and  (ver.  27), 
*'  Without  him  was  not  any  thing  made,  that  was  made."    The  se- 
cond (John  V.  22) :  "  The  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to 
the  Son ;"  and  both  put  together  (Col.  ii  16,  17).    Now  since  he 
hath  the  government  of  the  world,  he  hath  the  perfections  necessary 
to  so  great  a  work.    As  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  ascribed 
to  him,  requires  an  infinite  power,  so  the  government  of  the  world 
requires  an  infinite  wisdom.    That  he  hath  the  knowledge  of  the 
hearts  of  men,  was  proved  in  handling  the  omniscience  of  God. 
That  knowledge  would  be  to  little  purpose  without  wisdom  to  order 
the  motions  oi  men's  hearts,  and  conduct  all  the  qualities  and  ac- 
tions of  creatures,  to  such  an  end  as  is  answerable  to  a  wise  govern- 
ment ;  we  cannot  think  so  great  an  employment  can  be  without  an 
ability  necessary  for  it.    The  government  of  men  and  angels  is  a 
great  part  of  the  glory  of  God ;  and  if  God  should  entrust  the 
greatest  part  of  his  glory  in  hands  unfit  for  so  great  a  trust,  it  would 
DC  an  argument  of  weakness  in  God,  as  it  is  in  men,  to  pitch  upon 
unfit  instruments  for  particular  charges ;  since  God  hatn  thcreforo 
committed  to  him  his  greatest  glory,  the  conduct  of  all  things  for 
the  highest  end,  he  hath  a  wisdom  requisite  for  so  great  an  end,  which 
can  bo  no  less  than  infinite.    If  then  Christ  were  a  finite  person,  he 
would  not  be  capable  of  an  infinite  commimication ;  he  could  not 
be  a  subject  wherein  infinite  wisdom  could  bo  lodged ;  for  the  terms 
finite  and  infinite  are  so  distant,  that  they  cannot  commence  one  an- 
other ;  finite  can  never  be  changed  into  infinite,  no  more  thaja  in- 
finite can  into  finite. 
2.  Qence  wb  may  assert  the  right  and  fltnen  of  Qod  for  the  gov- 


of  the  world,  as  he  is  the  iraest  Bexng.  Amongnuen,  those 
moellent  ia  iudgment,  are  accounted  fittest  to  preddde-oyeTy 
<Mcrs  to  others ;  the  wisest  in  a  eity  axe  most  capable  to 
city ;  or  at  least,  though  ignorant  men  may  bear  the  titla^ 
lyice  of  the  soundest  and  skilfullest  heads  should  prevail 
>lic  a£&irs :  we  see  in  nature,  that  the  eye  guides  the  body^ 
lind  directs  the  eye.  Power  and  wisdom  are  the  two.  arms 
ity ;  wisdom  knows  tlie  end,  and  directs  the  means ;  power 
the  means  designed  for  such  an  end«i  The  more  splendid 
g  those  are  in  any,  the  more  authority  resolts  from  thenoe^ 
induct  of  others  that  are  of  an  inferior  orb ;  now  God  h&* 
Idy  excellent  in  both,  his  ability  and  right  to  the  manage^ 
he  world  cannot  be  suspected ;  the  whole  world  is  but  one 
realth,  whereof  God  is  the  monarch.  Did  the  govemment 
urld  depend  upon  the  election  of  men  and  angels^  wh^re 
Y  pitch,  or  where  would  they  find  perfections  oapaUe  of  so 
orK,  but  in  the  Supreme  Wisdom  r  His  wisdom  hath  al< 
n  apparent  in  those  laws,  whereby  he  formed  the  world 
il  society,  and  the  Israelites  into  a  commonwealth.  The 
1  to  the  consciences  and  reasons  of  all  his  JmibjeGtB^  andtha 
ed  to  the  genius  of  that  particular  nation,  drawn  ont  of 
lousness  of  the  moral  law,  and  applicable  to  all  eases  thai 
ae  among  them  in  their  govemment ;  so  that  Moses  assertSiJ 
nrisdom  apparent  in  their  laws  enacted  by  God,  as  thriv 
pirate,  would  render  them  famous  among  other  natioma^  is^ 
their  wisdom,  as  well  as  their  righteousness  ^Deut  iv.  8, 7^ 
,  this  perfection  doth  evidence,  that  God  doth  actoidly  go*i 
world.  It  would  not  be  a  commendable  thing  for  a  raan 
b  curious  piece  of  clock-work,  and  take  no  care  for  the  ozh 
aon  of  it.  Would  God  display  so  much  of  his  skill  in 
he  heaven  and  earth,  and  none  in  actual  guidanoe  of  theim 
articular  and  universal  ends?  Did  he  lav  the  foundatioifr 
and  fit  every  stone  in  the  building,  make  all  things  in 
ud  mcasuie,  to  let  them  afterwards  run  at  hap-ha2sard'f 
)  bring  foith  his  power  to  view  in  the  creation,  and  let  a^ 
ions  perfection  lie  idle,  when  it  had  so  large  a  field  to  moyq 
lite  wisdom  is  inconsistent  with  inactivity.  All  prudenco 
fcrate  itself  in  untying  the  hardest  knots,  and  dirooaing  thft 
suit  afiaii*s  to  a  happy  and  successful  issua  All  thoae  va^ 
and  inventions  among  men  which  lend  their  assisting  hand 
>ther,  and  those  various  employments  their  seveiral  geniuaoa 
to,  whereby  they  support  one  another's  weliare,  are  boam^ 
icts  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  government  of  the  woiid^ 
made  all  things  in  wisdom"  (Ps.  civ.  24),  would  not  leave 
to  act  and  move  onlv  accoming  to  their  own  fi>Uyy  and 
Id  them  jumble  together,  and  run  counter  to  that  end  lui 
them  for ;  wo  must  not  fimcy  Divine  wisdom  to  be  dosti* 
tivity. ,  .' 

I  we  may  see  a  ground  of  God's  padence.    The  moat  io^o^ 
)iui  are  the  most  impatient^  when  unfi>reaee&  txaatgemam 

I  AinynHitk  Moral  "IkuB.  L  ppu  MS»  Mt. .   «  ,'.-i.*.&hJ 
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arise ;  or  at  events  expected  by  them,  when  their  feeble  prudence 
was  not  a  sufficient  match  to  contest  with  them,  or  prevent-  theixL 
But  the  wiser  any  man  is,  the  more  he  bears  with  those  things  which 
seem  to  cross  his  intentions,  because  he  knows  he  grasps  the  whole 
aflGnir,  and  is  sure  of  attaining  the  end  he  proposeth  to  himself;  yet, 
as  a  finite  wisdom  can  have  but  a  finite  patience,  so  an  infinite  wis- 
dom possesses  an  infinite  patience.  The  wise  God  intends  to  bring 
glory  to  himself,  and  good  to  some  of  his  creatures,  out  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  can  happen  in  the  world,  he  beholds  no  exorbitant  afflictions 
and  monstrous  actions,  but  what  he  can  dispose  to  a  good  and  glo- 
rious end,  even  to  "  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God" 
(Bom.  viii.  28J ;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  presently  fidl  foul  upon  the 
actors,  till  he  nath  wrought  out  that  temporary  glory  to  himself  and 
good  to  his  people  which  he  designs.  The  times  of  ignorance  God 
winked  at,  till  he  had  brought  his  Son  into  the  world,  and  manifested 
his  wisdom  in  redemption,  and  when  this  was  done  he  presseth  men 
to  a  "  speedy  repentance"  (Acts  xvii.  30);  that,  as  he  forbore  punish- 
ing their  crimes,  in  order  to  the  displaying  his  wisdom  in  the  de- 
signed redemption ;  so  when  he  had  effected  it,  they  must  forbear 
any  longer  abusing  his  patience. 

4.  Hence  appears  the  immutability  of  God  in  his  decrees.  He  is 
not  destitute  of  a  power  and  strength  to  change  his  own  purpos^ 
but  his  infinite  perfection  of  wisdom  is  a  bar  to  his  laying  aside  his 
eternal  resolves  and  forming  new  ones  (Isa.  xlvi.  10);  he  resolves  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  his  counsel  stands ;  stands  immovable, 
because  it  is  his  counsel.  It  is  an  impotent  counsel,  that  is  subject  to 
a  daily  thwarting  itself.  Inconstant  persons  are  accounted,  by  men, 
destitute  of  a  due  measure  of  prudence.  If  God  change  his  mind 
it  is  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse;  if  for  the  better,  he  was  not 
wise  in  his  former  purpose ;  if  for  the  worse,  he  is  not  wise  in  his 
present  resolve.  No  alteration  can  be  without  a  reflection  of  weakness 
upon  the  former  or  present  determination.  God  must  either  cease 
to  be  as  wise  as  he  was  before,  or  begin  to  be  wiser  than  he  was  before 
the  change,  which  to  think  or  imagine  is  to  deny  a  Deity.  If  any 
man  change  liis  resolution,  he  is  apprehensive  of  a  flaw  in  his  former 
purpose,  and  finds  an  inconvenience  in  it,  which  moves  him  to 
such  a  change,  which  must  be  either  for  want  of  foresight  in  him- 
self, or  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the  object  of  his  counsel, 
neither  of  which  can  bo  imagined  of  God  without  a  denial  of  the 
Deity.    No,  there  ai*e  no  blots  and  blemishes  in  his  purposes  and 

Eromises,  Eepentance,  indeed,  is  an  act  of  wisdom  in  the  creature, 
ut  it  presupposeth  folly  in  his  former  actions,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  infinite  perfection.  Men  are  often  too  rash  in  promising ;  and, 
therefore,  what  they  promise  in  haste,  they  perform  at  leisure,  or  not 
at  all :  they  consider  not  before  they  vow,  and  make  after-inquiries, 
whether  they  had  best  stand  to  it.  The  only  wise  God  needs  not 
any  after-game :  as  he  is  sovereignly  wise,  he  sees  no  cause  of  re- 
versing anything,  and  wants  not  expedients  for  hi^  own  purpose ; 
and  as  he  is  infinitely  powerful,  he  hath  no  superior  to  hinder  him 
from  executing  his  will,  and  making  his  people  enjoy  the  efiects  of 
his  wisdom.    If  he  had  a  recolleotion  of  tnoughts,  as  man  ba^  and 
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and  saw  a  necessity  to  mend  them,  he  were  not  infinitely  wise  in  his 
first  decrees :  as  in  creation  he  looked  back  upon  the  several  pieces 
of  that  goodly  frame  he  had  erected,  and  saw  them  so  exact  that  he 
did  not  take  up  his  pencil  again  to  mend  any  particle  of  the  first 
draught,  so  his  promises  are  made  with  such  infinite  wisdom  and 
judgment,  that  what  he  writes  is  irreversible  and  forever,  as  the 
decrees  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  All  the  words  of  God  are  eter- 
nal because  they  are  the  births  of  righteousness  and  judgment  (Hos. 
ii.  19);  "I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  forever,  in  righteousness  and 
judgment"  He  is  not  of  a  wavering  and  flitting  discretion :  if  he 
threatens,  he  wisely  considers  what  he  threatens ;  if  he  promises,  he 
wisely  considers  what  he  promises ;  and  therefore  is  immutable  in 
both. 

5.  Hence  it  follows  that  God  is  a  fit  object  for  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence :  for  God  being  infinitely  wise,  when  he  promises  anything, 
he  sees  everything  which  may  hinder,  and  everything  which  may 
promote  the  execution  of  it,  so  that  he  cannot  discover  anything 
afterwards  that  may  move  liim  to  take  up  after-thouffhts :  he  hatn 
more  wisdom  than  to  promise  anything  hand  over  head,  or  anything 
which  he  knows  he  cannot  accomplish.  Though  God,  as  true,  be 
the  object  of  our  trust,  yet  God,  as  wise,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
trust.  We  trust  him  in  his  promise ;  the  promise  was  made  by  mercy, 
and  it  is  performed  by  truth ;  but  wisdom  conducts  all  means  to  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  There  are  many  men,  whose  honesty  we  can 
confide  in,  but  whose  discretion  we  are  diffident  of:  but  there  is  no 
defect,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  which  may  scare  us  from  a 
depending  upon  God  in  our  concerns.  The  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
the  apostle  entitles  "  enticing"  (1  Cor.  ii.  4),  in  opposition  to  the 
words  of  God^s  wisdom,  which  are  firm,  stable,  ana  undeniable  de- 
monstrations. As  the  power  of  God  is  an  encouragement  of  trust, 
because  he  is  able  to  effect,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  comes  into  the 
rank  of  those  attributes  which  support  our  faith.  To  put  a  confi- 
dence in  him,  we  must  be  persuaded,  hot  only  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  nothing  in  the  world,  but  that  he  is  wise  to  manage  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  and  dispose  of  all  his  creatures,  for  the  bringing  hia 
purposes  and  his  promises  to  their  designed  perfection. 

6.  Hence  appears  the  necessity  of  a  public  review  of  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  world,  and  of  a  day  of  judgment.  As  a  day  of  jud^ent 
may  be  inferred  from  many  attributes  of  God,  as  his  sovereimty, 
justice,  omniscience,  &c.,  so,  among  the  rest,  from  this  of  wisdom. 
How  much  of  this  perfection  will  lie  unveiled  and  obscure,  if  the  sina 
of  men  be  not  brought  to  view,  whereby  the  ordering  the  unrighteous 
actions  of  men,  by  his  directing  and  over-ruling  hand  of  providence, 
in  subserncncy  to  his  own  purposes  and  his  people's  good,  may  ap- 
pear in  all  its  glory  I  Without  such  a  public  review,  this  part  of 
wisdom  will  not  be  clearly  visible ;  how  those  actions,  which  had  a 
vile  foundation  in  the  hearts  and  designs  of  men,  and  were  formed 
there  to  gratify  some  base  lust,  ambition,  and  covetousncss,  &c.  were^ 
by  a  secret  wisdom  presiding  over  them,  conducted  to  amazing  ends. 
It  is  a  part  of  Divine  wi^^^dom  to  right  itself,  and  convince  men  of  the 
iMaon&bleness  of  its  laws,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  their  oontrap^ 
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dictions  to  it.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  is  an  act  of  justice,  but 
the  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  sentence  is  an  act  of  wis- 
dom, clearing  up  the  righteousness  of  the  proceeding;  and  this  pre- 
cedes, and  the  other  follows  (Jude  15);  "To  convince  all  that  are 
ungodly  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds."  That  wisdom  which  contrived 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  justice  which  required  it,  ia  concerned  in 
righting  the  law  which  was  enacted  by  it.  The  wisdom  of  a  sove- 
reign Lawgiver  is  engaged  not  to  see  his  law  vilified  and  trampled 
on,  and  exposed  to  the  lusts  and  affronts  of  men,  without  being  con- 
cerned in  vindicating  the  honor  of  it.  It  would  appear  a  folly  to 
enact  and  publish  it,  if  there  were  not  a  resolution  to  right  and  exe- 
cute it.  The  wisdom  of  God  can  no  more  associate  iniquity  and 
happiness  together,  than  the  justice  of  God  can  separate  iniquity  finom 
punishment.  It  would  be  defective,  if  it  did  always  tamel;^  bear  the 
insolences  of  offenders,  without  a  time  of  remark  of  their  crimes,  and 
a  justification  of  the  precept,  rcbelliously  spurned  at.  He  would  be 
unwise,  if  he  were  unjust;  unrighteousness  hath  no  better  a  title  in 
Scripture  than  that  of  folly.  It  is  no  part  of  Wisdom  to  give  birth 
to  those  laws  which  he  will  always  behold  ineffectual,  and  neither 
vindicate  his  law  by  a  due  execution  of  the  penalty,  nor  right  his 
own  authority,  contemned  in  the  violation  of  his  law,  by  a  just  re- 
venge :  besides,  what  wisdom  would  it  be  for  the  Sovereign  Judge 
to  lodge  such  a  spokesman  for  himself  as  conscience  in  the  soul  of 
man,  if  it  should  be  alway  found  speaking,  and  at  length  be  found 
fidse  in  all  that  it  speaks  ?  There  is,  therefore,  an  apparent  prospect 
of  the  day  of  account,  from  the  consideration  of  this  perfection  of  the 
Divine  nature. 

7.  Hence  we  have  a  ground  for  a  mighty  reverence  and  venera- 
tion of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Who  can  contemplate  the  sparklings 
of  this  perfection  in  the  variety  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  the 
exact  government  of  all  his  creatures,  without  a  raised  admiration  of 
the  excellency  of  his  Being,  and  a  falling  flat  before  him,  in  a  pos- 
ture of  reverence  to  so  great  a  Being  ?  Can  we  behold  so  great  a 
mass  of  matter,  digested  into  several  forms,  so  exact  a  harmony  and 
temperament  in  all  the  creatures,  the  proportions  of  numbers  and 
measures,  and  one  creature  answering  the  ends  and  designs  of 
another,  the  distinct  beauties  of  all,  the  perpetual  motion  of  all 
things  without  checking  one  another ;  the  variety  of  the  nature  of 
things,  and  all  acting  according  to  their  nature  with  an  admirable 
agreement,  and  all  together,  like  different  strings  upon  an  instru- 
ment, emitting  divers  sounds,  but  all  reduced  to  order  in  one  delight- 
ftd  lesson ; — I  say,  can  we  behold  all  this  without  admiring  and  adoring 
the  Divine  wisdom,  which  appears  in  all  ?  And  from  the  considera- 
tion of  this,  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  his  wisdom  in  redemp- 
tion, in  reconciling  divided  interests,  untying  hard  knots,  drawing 
one  contrary  out  of  another ;  and  we  must  needs  acknowledge  that 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  men  on  earth,  and  angels  in  heaven,  is  worse 
"flian  nothing  and  vanity  in  comparison  of  this  vast  Ocean.  And  as 
we  have  a  greater  esteem  for  tnose  that  invent  some  excellent  arti- 
ficial engines,  what  reverence  ought  we  to  have  for  him  that  hath 
stamped  an  unimitable  wisdom  upon  aU  his  works  I    Nature  ordsBEB 
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US  to  give  honor  to  our  superiors  in  knowledge,  and  confide  in  their 
counsels ;  but  none  ought  to  be  reverenced  as  much  as  God,  since 
none  equals  him  in  wisdom. 

8.  If  God  be  infinitely  wise,  it  shows  us  the  necessity  of  our  ad- 
dress to  him,  and  invocation  of  his  Name.  We  are  subject  to  mis- 
takes, and  often  overseen ;  we  are  not  able  rightly  to  counsel  our- 
selves. In  some  cases,  all  creatures  are  too  short-sighted  to  appre- 
hend them,  and  too  ignorant  to  give  advice  proper  for  them,  and  to 
contrive  remedies  for  their  ease ;  but  with  the  Lord  there  is  counsel 
(Jer.  xxxii.  19),  " He  is  great  in  counsel,  and  mighty  in  working;^ 
great  in  counsel  to  advise  us,  mighty  in  working  to  assist  us.  We 
know  not  how  to  effect  a  design,  or  prevent  an  expected  evil.  We 
have  an  infinite  Wisdom  to  go  to,  that  is  every  way  skilful  to  man- 
age any  business  we  desire,  to  avert  any  evil  we  fear,  to  accomplish 
anything  we  commit  into  his  hands.  When  we  know  not  what  to 
resolve,  he  hath  a  counsel  to  **  guide  us"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  24).  He  is  not 
more  powerful  to  effect  what  is  needful,  than  wise  to  direct  what  ia 
fitting.  All  men  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  God,  as  one  man 
stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  other  men,  and  will  not  do  any- 
thing without  advice  ;  and  he  that  takes  advice,  deserves  the  title  of 
a  wise  man,  as  well  as  he  that  gives  advice.  But  no  man  needs  so 
much  the  advice  of  another  man,  as  all  men  need  the  counsel  and  as- 
sistance of  God :  neither  is  any  man's  wit  and  wisdom  so  far  inferior  to 
the  prudence  and  ability  of  an  angel,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest 
man  and  the  most  sharp-sighted  angel,  is  inferior  to  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  God.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  best  for  us  to  go  to  the 
fountain,  and  not  content  ourselves  with  the  streams ;  to  beg  advice 
{com  a  wisdom  that  is  infinite  and  infalUble,  rather  than  from  that 
which  is  finite  and  fallible. 

Use  2.  If  wisdom  be  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  how 
prodigious  is  the  contempt  of  it  in  the  world  ?  In  general,  all  sin 
strikes  at  this  attribute,  and  is  in  one  part  or  other  a  degrading  of  it: 
the  first  sin  directed  its  venom  against  this.  As  the  devils  endeav- 
ored to  equal  their  Creator  in  power,  so  man  endeavored  to  equal 
him  in  wisdom :  both  indeed  scorned  to  be  ruled  by  his  order ;  out 
man  evidently  exalted  himself  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
aspired  to  be  a  sharer  with  him  in  his  infinite  knowledge ;  would 
not  let  him  be  the  only  wise  God,  but  cherished  an  ambition  to  be  hia 
partner.  Just  as  if  a  beam  were  able  to  imagine  it  might  be  as 
bright  as  the  sun  ;  or  a  spark  fancy  it  could  be  as  full  fraught  with 
heat  as  the  whole  element  of  fire.  Man  would  not  submit  to  the  in- 
finite wisdom  of  God  in  the  prohibition  of  one  single  fruit  in  the 
garden,  when  by  the  right  of  his  sovereign  authority,  he  might  have 
granted  him  only  the  use  of  one.  All  presumptuous  sins  are  of  this 
nature ;  they  are,  therefore,  called  reproaches  of  God  (Num.  xv.  30), 
"  the  soul  that  doth  ought  presimiptuously,  reproacheth  the  Lord." 
All  reproaches  are  either  for  natural,  moral,  or  intellectual  defects. 
All  reproaches  of  God  must  imply  either  a  weakness  or  unrighteous- 
ness in  God :  if  unrighteousness,  his  holiness  is  denied ;  if  weakness, 
his  wisdom  is  blemished.  In  general,  all  sin  strikes  at  this  perfeo> 
tion  two  ways 
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1.  As  it  defaceth  the  wise  workmanship  of  Gx>d.  Every  sin  is  a 
deforming  and  blemishing  our  own  sonls,  which,  as  they  are  the 
prime  creatures  in  the  lower  world,  so  they  have  greater  characters 
of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  fabric  of  them :  but  this  image  of  God  is 
ruined  and  broken  by  sin.  Though  the  spoiling  of  it  be  a  scorn  of  his 
holiness,  it  is  also  an  afi&ont  to  his  wisdom  ;  for  though  his  power  was 
the  cause  of  the  production  of  so  fair  a  piece,  yet  his  wisdom  was  the 
guide  of  his  power,  and  his  holiness  the  pattern  whereby  he  wrought 
it.  His  power  effected  it,  and  his  holiness  was  exemplified  in  it ; 
but  his  wisdom  contrived  it.  If  a  man  had  a  curious  clock  or  watch, 
which  had  cost  him  many  years  pains  and  the  strength  of  his  skill 
to  frame  it;  for  another,  after  he  had  seen  and  considered  it,  to 
trample  upon  it,  and  crush  it  in  pieces,  would  argue  a  contempt 
of  tne  artificer's  skill.  God  hath  shown  infinite  art  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man ;  but  sin  unbeautifies  man,  and  ravisheth  Ids  excel- 
lency. It  cuts  and  slashcth  the  image  of  God  stamped  by  divine 
wisdom,  as  though  it  were  an  object  only  of  scorn  and  contempt 
The  sinner  in  every  sin  acts,  as  if  he  intended  to  put  himself  in 
a  better  posture,  and  in  a  fairer  dress,  than  the  wisdom  of  God 
hath  put  him  in  by  creation. 

2.  in  the  slightmg  his  laws.  The  laws  of  God  are  highly  rational ; 
they  are  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  Divine  understandmg,  where- 
in there  is  no  uncleamess,  and  no  defect  As  his  understanding 
apprehends  all  things  in  their  true  reason,  so  his  will  enjoins  all 
thmgs  for  worthy  and  wise  ends.  His  laws  are  contrived  by  his  wis- 
dom for  the  happiness  of  man,  whose  happiness,  and  the  methods  to 
it,  he  understands  better  than  men  or  angels  can  do.  His  laws 
being  the  orders  of  the  wisest  understanding,  every  breach  of  his 
law  is  a  flying  in  the  face  of  his  wisdom.  All  human  laws,  though 
they  are  enforced  by  sovereign  authority,  yet  they  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  the  composing  of  them,  founded  upon  reason,  and  should  be 
particular  apphcations  of  the  law  of  nature  to  this  or  that  particular 
emergency.  The  laws  of  God,  then,  who  is  summa  ratto^  are  the 
birth  of  the  truest  reason ;  though  the  reason  of  every  one  of  them 
may  not  be  so  clear  to  us.  Every  law,  though  it  consists  in  an  act 
of  the  will,  yet  doth  pre-suppose  an  act  of  the  understanding.  The 
act  of  the  Divine  understanding  in  framing  the  law,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  precede  the  act  of  his  will  in  commanding  the  observance 
of  that  law.  So  every  sin  against  the  law,  is  not  only,  against  the 
will  of  God  commanding,  but  the  reason  of  God  contriving,  and  a 
cleaving  to  our  own  reason,  rather  than  the  understanding  or  mind 
of  God :  as  if  God  had  mistaken  in  making  his  law,  and  we  had 
more  understanding  to  frame  a  better,  and  more  conducing  to  our 
happiness :  as  if  God  were  not  wise  enough  to  govern  us,  and  pre- 
scribe what  we  should  do,  and  what  we  should  avoid;  as  if  he 
designed  not  our  welfare  but  our  misfortune.  Whereas,  the  pre- 
cepts of  God  are  not  tyrannical  edicts,  or  acts  of  mere  will,  out 
the  fruits  of  counsel;  and,  therefore,  every  breach  of  them  is  a 
real  declamation  against  his  discretion  and  judgment,  and  prefer- 
ring our  own  imaginations,  or  the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  as  our 
rule,  before  the  results  of  Divine  counsel.    While  we  aeknowledgo 
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him  wise  in  our  opinion,  wc  speak  him  foolish  by  our  practioe; 
when,  instead  of  being  guided  by  him,  we  will  ^de  ourselvea. 
No  man  will  question,  but  it  is  a  controlling  Divme  wisdom,  to 
make  alterations  in  his  precepts;  do^aticalljr,  either  to  add  some 
of  their  own,  or  expunge  any  of  his:  and  is  it  not  a  crime  of 
the  like  reflection  to  alter  them  practically?  When  we  will  ob* 
serve  one  part  of  the  law,  and  not  another  part;  but  pick  and 
choose  where  we  please  ourselves,  as  our  humors  and  carnal  in* 
terest  prompt  us ;  it  is  to  charge  that  part  of  the  law  with  folly, 
which  we  refuse  to  conform  unto.  The  more  cunning  any  man  iB 
in  sin,  the  more  his  sin  is  against  Divine  wisdom,  as  if  he  thought 
to  outwit  God.  He  that  receives  the  promises  of  God,  and  the 
**  testimony  of  Christ,  sets  to  his  seal,  that  God  is  true"  (John  iii.  88). 
By  the  like  strength  of  argument,  it  will  undeniably  follow,  that  he 
tliat  refuseth  obedience  to  his  precepts,  sets  to  his  seal  that  God  is 
foolish.  Were  they  not  rational,  God  would  not  enjoin  them ;  and* 
if  they  arc  rational,  we  are  enemies  to  infinite  wisdom,  by  not  com- 
plying  with  them.  If  infinite  prudence  hath  made  the  law,  why  is 
not  every  part  of  it  observed ;  if  it  were  not  made  with  the  oeat 
wisdom,  why  is  any  part  of  it  observed  ?  If  the  defacing  of  his 
image  be  any  sin,  as  being  a  defaming  his  wisdom  in  creation,  the 
breaking  his  law  is  no  less  a  sin,  as  being  a  disgracing  liis  wisdom  in 
his  administration.  *Tis  upon  this  account,  likely,  that  the  Scripture 
so  often  counts  sinners  fools,  since  it  is  certainly  inexcusable  foDy  to 
contradict  undeniable  and  infallible  Wisdom ;  yet  this  is  done  in 
the  least  sin :  and  as  he  that  breaks  one  tittle  of  the  law,  is  deserved- 
ly accounted  guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  whole  (James  ii.  10),  so  he 
tnat  despiseth  the  least  stamp  of  wisdom  in  the  minutest  part  of  the 
law,  is  deservedly  counted  as  a  contemner  of  it,  in  the  frame  of  the 
whole  statute-book.  But,  in  particular,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  af- 
fronted and  invaded. 

1.  By  introducing  new  rules  and  modes  of  worship,  diflFerent  from 
Divine  institutions.  Is  not  this  a  manifest  reflection  on  this  perfection 
of  God,  as  though  he  had  not  been  wise  enough  to  proviae  for  his 
own  honor,  and  model  his  own  service,  but  stood  in  need  of  our  di- 
rections, and  the  caprichios  of  our  brains?  Some  have  observed, 
that  it  is  a  greater  sin  in  worship  to  do  that  we  should  not,  than  to 
omit  what  we  should  perform. °»  The  one  seems  to  be  out  of  weak- 
ness, because  of  the  high  exactness  of  the  law;  and  the  other  out  of 
impudence,  accusing  the  wisdom  of  God  of  imperfection,  and  con- 
trolling it  in  its  institutions.  At  best,  it  seems  to  be  an  imputation 
of  human  bashfulncss  to  the  Supreme  Sovereign ;  as  if  he  had  been 
ashamed  to  prescribe  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  own  honor,  but 
had  left  something  to  the  ingenuity  and  gratitude  of  men.  Man  has. 
ever  since  the  foolish  conceit  of  his  old  ancestor  Adam,  presumed 
he  could  be  as  wise  as  God  ;  and  if  he  who  was  created  upright  en- 
tertained such  conceits,  much  more  doth  man  now,  under  a  mass  of 
corruption,  so  capable  to  foment  them.  This  hath  been  the  continual 
practice  of  men ;  not  so  much  to  reject  what  once  they  had  received 

Divine,  but  add  something  of  their  own  inventions  to  it.    The 

»■  strong,  of  Th»  WiU. 
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heathens  renounced  not  the  sacrificing  of  beasts  for  the  expiation  of 
their  oflfcnces  (which  the  old  world  had  received  by  tradition  from 
Adam,  and  the  new  world,  after  the  deluge,  from  Noah).  But  they 
had  blended  that  tradition  with  rites  of  their  own,  and  oflFered  crea- 
tures unclean  in  themselves,  and  not  fit  to  be  oflFered  to  an  infinitely 
pure  Being ;  for  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  was  as  ancient 
as  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20),  yea,  before  (Gen.  vii.  2).  So  the  Jews  did 
not  discard  what  they  had  received  from  God,  as  circumcision,  the 
Passover,  and  sacrifices ;  but  they  would  mix  a  heap  of  heathenish 
rites  with  the  ceremonies  of  Divine  ordination,  and  practise  things 
which  he  had  not  commanded,  as  well  as  things  which  he  had  en- 
joined them.  And,  therefore,  it  is  observable,  that  when  God  taxeth 
them  with  sin,  he  doth  not  say,  they  brought  in  those  things  which 
he  had  forbidden  into  his  worship ;  but  those  things  which  he  had 
not  commanded,  and  had  given  no  order  for,  to  intimate,  that  they 
were  not  to  move  a  step  without  his  rule  (Jcr.  vii.  31):  **  They  have 
built  the  high  palaces  of  Tophet,  which  I  conmianded  them  not,  neither 
came  it  into  my  heart;"  and  (Lcvit.  x.  1) ;  NadaVs  and  Abihu's  strange 
fire  was  not  commanded ;  so  charging  them  with  impudence  and 
rashness  in  adding  something  of  their  own,  after  he  had  revealed  to 
them  the  manner  of  his  service,  as  if  they  were  as  wise  as  God.  So 
loth  is  man  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Divine  understanding, 
and  be  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance.  So  after  the  divulging  of  the 
gospel,  the  corruptors  of  religion  did  not  fling  off,  but  preserved  tho 
institutions  of  God,  but  painted  and  patched  them  up  with  pagan 
ceremonies ;  imposed  their  own  dreams  with  as  much  force  as  tho 
revelations  of  God.  Thus  hath  the  papacy  turned  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  into  pagan  pomp,  and  religion  into  politics ;  and  revived 
the  ceremonial  law,  and  raked  some  limbs  of  it  out  of  the  grave, 
after  the  wisdom  of  God  had  rung  her  knell,  and  honorably  interred 
her;  and  sheltered  the  heathenish  superstitions  in  christian  temples, 
•fter  the  power  of  the  gospel  had  chased  the  devils,  with  all  their 
trumpery,  from  their  ancient  habitations.  Whence  should  this  pro- 
ceed, but  from  a  partial  atheism,  and  a  mean  deceit  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  ?  As  though  God  had  not  understanding  enough  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  his  own  worship ;  and  not  wisdom  enough  to 
support  it,  without  the  crutches  of  hmnan  prudence.  Human  pru- 
dence is  too  low  to  parallel  Divine  wisdom ;  it  is  an  incompetent 
judge  of  what  is  fit  for  an  infinite  Majesty.  It  is  suflSciently  seen 
i&  the  ridiculous  and  senseless  rights  among  the  heathens ;  and  the 
cruel  and  devilish  ones  fetched  from  them  bv  the  Jews.  What  work 
will  human  wisdom  make  with  divine  worship,  when  it  w  ill  presume 
to  be  the  director  of  it,  as  a  mate  with  the  wisdom  of  God !  Whence 
will  it  take  its  measures,  but  from  sense,  humor  and  fancy  ?  as  though 
what  is  grateful  and  comely  to  a  depraved  reason,  were  as  beautiful 
to  an  unspotted  and  Infinite  Mind.  Do  not  such  tell  the  world,  that 
they  were  of  God's  cabinet  council,  since  they  will  take  ^upon  them 
to  judge,  as  well  as  God,  what  is  well-pleasing  to  him  ?  Where  will 
it  have  the  humility  to  stop,  if  it  hath  the  presumption  to  add  any 
one  thing  to  revealed  modes  of  worship  ?  IIow  did  God  tax  the  Is- 
raelites with  making  idols  "  according  to  their  own  understanding 
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(Hos.  xiii.  2) !  imagining  their  own  understandings  to  be  of  a  finer 
make,  and  a  perfecter  mould  than  their  Creator's ;  and  that  they  had 
fetched  more  light  from  the  chaos  of  their  own  brains,  than  God  had 
from  eternity  in  his  own  nature.  How  slight  will  the  excuse  be,  God 
hath  not  forbidden  this,  or  that,  when  God  shall  silence  men  \vith  the 
question,  Whcre^or  when  did  I  command  this,  or  that?  There  was 
no  addition  to  be  made  under  the  law  to  the  meanest  instrument  God 
had  appointed  in  his  service.  The  sacred  perfume  was  not  to  have 
one  ingredient  more  put  into  it,  than  what  God  had  prescribed  in 
the  composition ;  nor  was  any  man  upon  pain  of  death  to  imitate  it; 
nor  would  God  endure  that  sacrilices  should  be  consumed  with  any 
other  fire  than  that  which  came  down  from  heaven.  So  tender  18 
God  of  any  invasions  of  his  wisdom  and  authority.  In  all  things 
of  this  nature,  whatsoever  voluntary  humility  and  respect  to  Ghxi 
they  may  be  disguised  with,  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  fleshly  miud 
against  infinite  understanding,  which  the  apostle  nauseates  (Col.  ii. 
18).  Such  mixtures  have  not  been  blessed  by  God:  as  God  never 
prospered  the  mixtures  of  several  kinds  of  creatures,  to  form  and 
multiply  a  new  species,  as  being  a  dissajiisfection  with  his  wisdom  as 
Creator ;  so  he  doth  not  prosper  mixtures  in  worship,  as  being  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  wisdom  as  a  Lawgiver.  The  destruction  of  the 
Jews  was  judged  by  some  of  their  doctors  to  bo,  for  preferring  hu- 
man traditions  before  the  written  word ;  which  they  ground  on 
(Isaiah  xxix.  83) :  "  Their  fear  for  me  was  taught  by  the  precepts  of 
men."  The  injunctions  of  men  were  the  rule  of  their  worship,  and 
not  the  prescripts  of  my  law."  To  conclude,  such  as  make  alterations 
in  religion,  different  from  the  first  institution,  are  intolerable  busy 
bodies,  that  will  not  let  God  alone  with  his  own  affairs.  Vain  man 
would  be  wiser  than  his  Maker,  and  be  dabbling  in  that  which  is  Hia 
sole  prerogative. 

2.  in  neglecting  means  instituted  by  God.  When  men  have  risings 
of  heart  against  God's  ordinances,  "  they  reject  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord  against  themselves,"  or,  in  themselves  (Luke  vii.  30),  iflhriaav. 
They  disannulled  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  spring  of  his  ordinances. 
All  neglects  are  disregards  of  Divine  prescriptions,  as  impertinent 
and  unavailable  to  that  end  for  which  they  were  appointed,  as  not 
being  suited  to  the  common  dictates  of  reason ;  sometimes  out  of  a 
voluntary  humility,  such  as  Peter's  was,  when  he  denied  Christ's 
condasccnsion  to  wasli  his  feet  (John  xiii.  8),  and  thereby  judged  of 
the  comeliness  of  his  Master's  intention  and  action.  Such  as  contin- 
ually neglect  the  great  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  out  of  a  sense 
of  un worthiness,  are  in  the  same  rank  with  Peter,  and  do,  as  well  as 
he,  fall  under  the  blame  and  reproof  of  Christ.  Men  would  be  saved, 
and  use  the  means,  but  either  means  of  their  own  appointment,  or 
not  at  all  the  means  of  God's  ordering."  They  woula  have  God*s 
wisdom  and  will  condescend  to  theirs,  and  not  theirs  conformed  to 
God's ;  as  if  our  blind  judgments  were  fittest  to  make  the  electicm 
of  the  paths  to  happiness.    Like  Naaman,  who,  when  he  was  ordered 

•  Vnistn.   The  Talmud  takes  notice,  tliat  the  court  of  Bethauy  was  wasted  three  yean 
l^eforo  Jerusalem,  because  they  pi'eferred  their  own  words  before  the  woros  of  the  Law 

•  Pont.  Mcdit  Part  111.  p.  86& 
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by  the  prophet,  for  the  cure  of  his  leprosy,  to  *•  wash  seven  times  in 
Jordan,^'  would  be  the  prophet*s  director,  and  have  him  touch  him 
with  his  hand ;  as  if  a  patient,  sick  of  a  desperate  disease,  should 
prescribe  to  his  skilful  physician  what  remedies  he  should  order  for 
nis  cure,  and  make  his  own  infirm  reason,  or  his  gust  and  palate, 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  physician's  skill.  Men's  inqmries  are,  **  Who 
xrill  show  us  any  good?"  They  rather  fasten  upon  any  means  than  that 
which  God  hath  ordained.?  We  invert  the  order  Divine  wisdom  hath 
established,  when  we  would  have  God  save  us  in  our  own  wav,  not 
in  his.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  would  have  God  nourish  us 
without  bread,  and  cure  our  disease  without  medicines,  and  increase 
our  wealth  without  our  industry,  and  cherish  our  souls  without  his  word 
and  ordinances.  It  is  to  demand  of  him  an  alteration  of  his  method?, 
and  a  separation  of  that  which  he  hath  by  his  eternal  judgment 
joined  together.  Therefore  for  a  man  to  pray  to  God  to  save  him 
when  he  will  not  use  the  means  he  hatn  appointed  for  salvation, 
when  he  slights  the  word,  which  is  the  instrument  of  salvation,  is  a 
contempt  of  the  wisdom  of  Divine  institutions.  ALso  in  omissions 
of  prayer.  When  we  consult  not  with  God  upon  emergent  occasions, 
we  trust  more  to  our  own  wisdom  than  God's,  and  imply  that  we 
stand  not  in  need  of  his  conduct,  but  have  ability  to  direct  ourselves, 
and  accomplish  our  ends  without  his  guidance.  Not  seeking  God  is, 
by  the  prophet,  taxed  to  be  a  reflection  upon  this  perfection  of  God 
(Isa.  xxxi.  1,  2) :  "  They  look  not  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither 
seek  the  Lord"  &c.  And  the  like  charge  he  brings  against  them 
(Hos.  viii.  9) :  "  They  are  gone  up  to  AssjTia,  a  wild  ass  alone  by 
himself,  not  consulting  God." 

8.  In  censuring  God's  revelations  and  actions,  if  they  be  not  ac- 
cording to  our  schemes :  when  we  will  not  submit  to  his  plain  will 
without  penetrating  into  the  unrevealed  reason  of  it,  nor  adore  his 
counsels  without  controlling  them,  as  if  we  could  correct  both  law 
and  gospel,  and  frame  a  better  method  of  redemption  than  that  of 
God's  contriving.  Thus  men  slighted  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
gospel,  because  it  did  not  agree  with  that  philosophical  wisdom  and 
reason  they  had  sucked  in  by  education  from  their  mastei-s  (1  Cor. 
i,  21,  22),  contrary  to  their  practice  in  their  superstitious  worship, 
where  the  oracles  they  thought  divine  were  entertained  with  rever- 
ence, not  with  dispute,  and  though  ambiguous,  were  not  counted 
ridiculous  by  the  worshipper.  How  foolish  is  man  in  this  wherein 
he  would  be  accounted  wise!  Adam,  in  innocence,  was  unfit  to 
control  the  doctrine  of  God  when  the  eye  of  his  reason  was  clear ; 
and  much  more  are  we,  since  the  depravation  of  our  natures.  The 
revelations  of  God  tower  above  reason  in  its  purity,  much  more 
above  reason  in  its  mud  and  earthiness.  The  rays  of  Divine  wisdom 
are  too  bright  for  our  human  understandings,  much  more  for  our 
sinful  understandings.  It  is  base  to  set  up  reason,  a  finite  principle, 
against  an  infinite  wisdom ;  much  baser  to  set  up  a  depraved  ana 
purblind  reason  against  an  all-seeing  and  holy  wisdom.  If  we  would 
nave  a  reason  for  all  that  God  speaks,  and  all  that  God  acts,  our 
wisdom  must  become  infinite  as  his,  or  his  wisdom  become  finite  as 

P  Dtiraot  de  Tent,  pp.  408,  404. 
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ours.  All  the  censures  of  God*s  revelations  arise  from  some  prqju- 
dicate  opinions,  or  traditional  maxims,  that  have  enthroned  them 
selves  in  our  minds,  which  are  made  the  standard  whereby  to  judge 
the  things  of  God,  and  receive  or  reject  them  as  they  agree  with,  or 
dissent  irom,  those  principles  (Col.  ii.  8).  Hence  it  was  that  the 
philosophers,  in  the  primitive  times,  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  the 
gospel :  and  the  contempt  of  Divine  wisdom,  in  making  reason  the 
supreme  judge  of  Divine  revelation,  was  the  fruitful  mother  of  the 
heresies  in  all  ages  springing  up  in  the  church,  and  especially  of  that 
Socinianism,  that  daily  insinuates  itself  into  the  minds  of  men.  This 
is  a  wrong  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  lie  that  censures  the  words  or  actions 
of  another,  implies  that  he  is,  in  his  censure,  wiser  than  the  person 
censured  by  hun.  It  is  as  iDsupportable  to  determine  the  truth  of 
Gt)d'8  plain  dictates  by  our  reason,  as  it  is  to  measure  the  suitable- 
ness or  unsuitableness  of  his  actions  by  the  humor  of  our  will.  We 
may  sooner  think  to  span  the  sun,  or  grasp  a  star,  or  see  a  gnat 
swallow  a  Leviathan,  than  fully  understand  the  debates  of  eternity. 
To  this  we  may  refer  too  curious  inquiries  into  Divine  methods,  and 
"  intruding  into  those  things  which  are  not  revealed"  (Col.  ii.  18). 
It  is  to  affect  a  wisdom  equal  with  God,  and  an  ambition  to  be  of  hia 
cabinet  council.  We  are  not  content  to  be  creatures,  that  is,  to  be 
every  way  below  God ;  below  him  in  wisdom,  as  well  as  power. 

4.  In  prescribing  God's  method  of  acting.  When  we  pray  for  a 
thing  without  a  due  submission  to  God's  will ;  as  if  we  were  his 
counsellors,  yea  his  tutors,  and  not  his  subjects,  and  God  were  bound 
to  follow  our  humors,  and  be  swayed  according  to  the  judgment  of 
our  ignorance ;  when  we  would  have  such  a  mercy  whicn  God  thinks 
not  fit  to  give,  or  have  it  in  this  method,  which  God  designs  to  con- 
vey through  another  channel.  Thus  we  would  have  the  only  wise 
God  take  his  measures  from  our  passions ;  such  a  controlling  of  God 
was  Jonah's  anger  about  a  gourd  (chap.  iv.  1) :  "  It  displeased  Jonah 
exceedingly,  and  he  was  very  angry.  We  would  direct  Ilim  how 
to  dispose  of  us ;  as  though  he,  that  had  infinite  wisdom  to  contrive 
and  rear  the  excellent  fabric  of  the  world,  liad  not  wisdom  enough, 
without  our  discretions,  to  place  us  in  a  sphere  proper  for  his  own 
ends,  and  the  use  he  intends  us  in  the  universe.  All  the  speeches 
of  men  (would  I  had  been  in  s  ich  an  office,  had  such  a  charge ; 
would  I  had  such  a  mercy,  in  such  a  method,  or  by  such  instru- 
ments,) are  entrenchments  upon  God's  wise  disposal  of  affairs.  This 
imposing  upon  God  is  a  hellish  disposition,  and  in  hell  we  find  it. 
The  rich  man  in  hell,  that  pretends  some  charity  for  his  brethren  on 
earth,  would  direct  God  a  way  to  prevent  their  ruin,  by  sending  one 
from  the  dead  to  school  them,  as  a  more  effectual  means  than  **  Moses 
and  the  prophets"  (Luke  xvi.  29,  30).  It  is  a  temper  also  to  be  found 
on  earth ;  what  else  was  the  language  of  Saul's  saving  the  Amale- 
kites'  cattle  against  the  plain  command  of  God  (1  Sam.  xv.  15)  ?  As 
if  God  in  his  fury  had  overshot  himself  and  overlooked  his  altar,  in 
depriving  it  of  so  great  a  booty  for  its  service ;  as  if  it  were  an  un- 
wise tiling  in  Go^  to  lose  the  prey  of  so  many  stately  cattle,  that 
might  m^Sce  the  altar  smoke  with  their  entrails,  and  serve  to  expis^ 
the  ains  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  he  would  rectify  that  which  he 
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thought  to  be  an  oversight  in  God,  and  so  magnifies  his  own  pru- 
dence and  discretion  above  the  Divine.  We  will  not  let  God  act  as 
he  thinks  fit,  but  will  be  directing  him,  and  "  teaching  him  knowl- 
edge" (Job.  xxi.  22.)  As  if  God  were  a  statue,  an  idol,  that  had 
eyes  and  saw  not,  hands,  but  acted  not ;  and  could  be  turned  as  an 
image  may  be,  to  what  quarter  of  the  heaven  we  please  ourselves. 
The  wisdom  of  God  is  unbiassed  ;  he  orders  nothing  but  what  is  fit- 
test for  his  end,  and  we  would  have  our  shallow  brains  the  bias  of 
God's  acting.  And  will  not  God  resent  such  an  indignity,  as  a  re- 
flection upon  his  wisdom  as  well  as  authority,  when  we  intimate  that 
we  have  better  heads  than  he,  and  that  he  comes  short  of  us  in  un- 
derstanding ? 

5.  In  murmuring  and  impatience.  One  demands  a  reason,  why  he 
hath  this  or  that  cross?  Why  he  hath  been  deprived  of  such  a  com- 
fort, lost  such  a  venture,  languisheth  under  such  a  sickness,  is  tor- 
mented with  such  pains,  oppressed  by  tyrannical  neighbors,  is  un- 
successful in  such  designs  ?  In  these,  and  such  like,  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  questioned  and  defamed.  All  impatience  is  a  suspicion,  if 
not  a  condemnation  of  the  prudence  of  God's  methods,  and  would 

■  make  human  feebleness  and  folly  the  rule  of  God's  dealing  with  his 
creatures.  This  is  a  presuming  to  instruct  God,  and  a  reproving 
him  for  unreasonableness  in  his  proceedings,  when  his  dealings  with 
us  do  not  exactly  answer  our  fancies  and  wishes ;  as  if  God,  who 
made  the  world  in  wisdom,  wanted  skill  for  the  management  of  his 
creatures  in  it  (Job  xl.  2):  "Shall  he  that  contends  with  the  Al- 
mighty, instruct  him  ?  he  that  reproveth  God,  let  him  answer  it." 
We  that  ai*e  not  wise  enough  to  know  ourselves,  and  what  is  need- 
ful for  us ;  presume  to  have  wit  cnougli  to  guide  God  in  his  dealing 
with  us.  The  wisdom  of  God  rendered  Job  more  uselul  to  the  world 
by  his  afflictions,  in  making  him  a  pattern  of  i)atience,  than  if  lie 
had  continued  him  in  a  coiillucnce  of  all  worldly  comforts,  wherein 
he  had  been  beneficial  only  in  communicating  his  morsels  to  his 
poor  neighbors.  All  murmuring  is  a  flistening  error  upon  unerring 
Wisdom. 

6.  In  pride  and  haus^htincss  of  spirit.  No  {)roud  man,  but  sets 
his  heart  "  as  the  heart  of  God"  (Ezek.  xxviii.  2,  3).  The  wisdom 
of  God  hath  given  to  men  divci-s  offices,  set  them  in  divers  places: 
some  have  more  honorable  charges,  some  meaner.  Not  to  give  that 
respect  their  offices  and  places  call  for,  is  to  quarrel  with  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  overturn  tlie  rank  and  order  wherein  he  hath  placed 
things.  It  is  unlit  we  should  aftront  God  in  the  disposal  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  intimate  to  him  by  our  carriage,  that  he  had  done  more  wisely 
in  placing  another,  and  tliat  he  hath  done  foolishly  in  placing  this 
or  that  man  in  such  a  charge.  Sometimes  men  arc  unworthy  the 
place  they  fill ;  they  may  be  set  there  in  judgment  to  themselves  and 
others :  but  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  management  of  things,  is  to  be 
honored  and  regarded.  It  is  an  infringing  the  wisdom  of  God,  when 
we  have  a  vain  opinion  of  ourselves,  and  are  bhnd  to  others.  When 
we  think  ourselves  monarchs,  and  treat  others  as  worms  or  flies  in 
comparison  of  us.  He  who  would  reduce  all  things  to  his  own 
honor,  perverts  the  order  of  the  world,  and  would  constitute  another 
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order  than  what  the  wisdom  of  (3od  hath  established ;  and  move 
them  to  an  end  contrary  to  the  intention  of  God,  and  charges  Gk)d 
with  want  of  discretion  and  skilL 

7.  Distrust  of  Gknl's  promise  is  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom* 

A  secret  reviling  of  it,  as  if  he  had  not  taken  due  consideration 
before  he  past  his  word ;  or  a  suspicion  of  his  power,  as  if  he  could 
not  accomplish  his  word.  We  trust  the  physician's  skill  with  our 
bodies,  and  the  lawyer's  counsel  with  our  estates ;  but  are  loath  to 
rely  upon  (Jod  for  the  concerns  of  our  lives.  If  he  be  wise  to  dis- 
pose of  us,  why  do  we  distrust  him  ?  If  we  distrust  him,  why  do 
we  embrace  an  opinion  of  wisdom  ?  Unbelief  also  is  a  contradiction 
to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel,  &c.,  but  that  I  have  already 
handled  in  a  discourse  of  the  nature  of  unbelief. 

Use  3.  Of  comfort  God  hath  an  infinite  wisdom,  to  conduct  us 
in  our  afiair^,  rectify  us  in  our  mistakes,  and  assist  us  in  our  strait& 
It  is  an  inestimable  privilege  to  have  a  God  in  covenant  with  us ;  so 
wise,  to  communicate  all  good,  to  prevent  all  evil ;  who  hath  infinite 
ways  to  bring  to  pass  his  gracious  intentions  towards  us.  **  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out"  (Bom. 
XL  83)  I  His  judgments  or  decrees  are  incomprehensibly  wise,  and 
the  ways  of  effecting  them  are  as  wise  as  his  resolves  effected  by 
them.  We  can  as  little  search  into  his  methods  of  acting,  as  we  can 
into  his  wisdom  of  resolving ;  both  his  judgments  and  ways  are  un- 
searchable. 

1.  Comfort  in  all  straits  and  afflictions.  There  is  a  wisdom  in  in- 
flicting them,  and  a  wisdom  in  removing  them.  He  is  wise  to  suit 
his  mraicines  to  the  humor  of  our  disease,  though  he  doth  not  to 
the  humor  of  our  wills :  he  cannot  mistake  the  nature  of  our  dis- 
temper, or  the  virtue  of  his  own  physic.  Like  a  skilfiil  physician, 
he  sometimes  prescribes  bitter  potions,  und  sometimes  cheenng  cor- 
dials, according  to  the  strength  of  the  malady,  and  necessitv  of  the 
patient,  to  reduce  him  to  health.  As  nothing  comes  from  nim,  but 
what  is  for  our  good,  so  nothing  is  acted  bv  him  in  a  rash  and  teme- 
rarious way.  His  wisdom  is  as  infinite  as  his  goodness ;  and  as  ex- 
act in  managing,  as  his  goodness  is  plentiful  in  streaming  out  to  us. 
He  understands  our  griefs,  weighs  our  necessities,  and  no  remedies 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  his  contrivance.  When  our  feeble  wits  are 
bewOaered  in  a  maze,  and  at  the  end  of  their  line  for  a  rescue,  the 
remedies  imknown  to  us  are  not  unknown  to  Qx)d.  When  we  know 
not  how  to  prevent  a  danger,  the  wise  God  hath  a  thousand  blocks 
to  lay  in  the  way ;  when  we  know  not  how  to  free  ourselves  from  an 
oppressive  evil,  ne  hath  a  thousand  ways  of  relief.  He  knows  how 
to  time  our  crosses,  and  his  own  blessings.  The  heart  of  a  wise 
God,  as  well  as  the  heart  of  a  wise  man,  discerns  both  time  and 
judgment  (Eccles.  viii.  5).  There  is  as  much  judgment  in  sending 
them,  as  judgment  in  removing  them.  How  comfortable  is  it  to 
think,  that  our  distresses,  as  wefl  as  our  deliverances,  are  the  fruits 
of  infinite  wisdom !  Nothing  is  done  by  him  too  soon  or  too  slow; 
but  in  the  true  point  of  time,  with  all  its  due  circumstances,  most 
conveniently  fer  his  glory  and  our  good.  How  wise  is  Gbd  to  bring 
the  gjlory  of  our  ssSvation  out  of  the  depths  of  a  seeming  ruin. 
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and  make  the  evils  of  affliction  subBervient  to  tlie  good  of  the 
afflicted 

2.  In  temptations,  his  wisdom  is  no  less  employed  in  permitting 
them,  than  in  bringing  them  to  a  good  issue.  His  wisdom  in  lead- 
ing our  Saviour  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  was  to  fit  him  for  our 
succor ;  and  his  wisdom  in  suffering  us  to  be  tempted,  is  to  fit  us  for 
his  own  service,  and  our  salvation.  He  makes  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
to  be  an  occasion  of  a  refreshing  grace  to  the  spirit,  and  brings  forth 
cordial  grapes  from  those  pricking  brambles,  and  magnifies  h^  grace 
by  his  wisdom,  from  the  aeepest  subtilties  of  hell.  Let  Satairs  in- 
tentions be  what  they  will,  he  can  be  for  him  at  every  turn,  to  out- 
wit him  in  his  stratagems,  to  baffle  him  in  his  enterprises ;  to  make 
him  instrumental  for  our  ^ood,  where  he  designs  nothing  but  our 
hurt.  The  Lord  hath  his  methods  of  deliverance  from  him  (2 
Pet.  iL  9).  "  The  Lord  knows  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of 
temptation." 

8.  In  denials,  or  delays  of  answers  of  prayer.  He  is  gracious  to 
hear ;  but  he  is  wise  to  answer  in  an  acceptable  time,  ana  succor  us 
in  a  day  proper  for  our  salvation  (2  Cor.  vi.  2).  We  have  partial 
affections  to  ourselves,  ignorance  is  natural  to  us  (Som.  viii.  26). 
We  ask  we  know  not  what,  because  we  ask  out  of  ignorance.  God 
grants  what  he  knows,  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do,  and  fit  for  us  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  the  exact  season  wherein  it  is  fittest  for  him  to  bestow  a 
mercy.  As  God  would  have  us  bring  forth  our  fruit  in  season,  so 
he  wiU  send  forth  his  mercies  in  season.  He  is  wise  to  suit  his  rem- 
edy to  our  condition,  to  time  it  so,  as  that  we  shall  have  an  evident 
prospect  of  his  wisdom  in  it ;  that  more  of  Divine  skill,  and  less  of 
numan,  may  appear  in  the  issue.  He  is  ready  at  our  call ;  but  he 
will  not  answer,  till  he  see  the  season  fit  to  reach  out  his  hand.  He 
is  wise  to  prove  our  fidth,  to  humble  us  under  the  sense  of  our  own 
xmworthiness,  to  wet  our  aflFections,  to  set  a  better  estimate  on  the 
blessings  prayed  for,  and  that  he  may  double  the  blessing,  as  we  do 
our  devotion:  but  when  his  wisdom  sees  us  fit  to  receive  his  good- 
ness, he  grants  what  we  stand  in  need  of  He  is  wise  to  choose  the 
fittest  time,  and  faithful  to  give  the  best  covenant  mercy. 

4.  In  all  evils  threatened  to  the  church  by  her  enemies.  He  hath 
knowledge  to  foresee  tiiem,  and  wisdom  to  disappoint  them  (Job.  v. 
IS) ;  '*  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel 
of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong."  The  church  hath  the  wisdom 
of  God,  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  policy  of  hell.  He  defeated  the 
serpent  in  the  first  net  he  laid,  ana  brought  a  glorious  salvation  out 
of  nell's  rubbish,  and  is  yet  as  skilfrd  to  disappoint  the  after-game 
of  the  surpentine  brood.  The  policy  of  hell,  and  the  subtilty  of  the 
world,  are  no  better  than  folly  with  God  (1  Cor.  iiL  19).  All  crea- 
tures are  fools,  as  creatures,  in  comparison  with  the  Creator.  The 
angels  he  chargeth  with  folly,  much  more  us  sinners.  Depraved 
unaerstandings  are  not  fit  mates  for  a  pure  and  imblemished  mind. 
Pharaoh,  with  his  wisdom,  finds  a  grave  in  the  sea ;  and  Achito* 
pheFs  plots  are  finished  in  his  own  murder.  He  breaks  the  enemies 
Dv  his  power,  and  orders  them  by  his  skill  to  be  a  feast  to  his  people 
^8.  Izxiv.  14);  ^'Thou  breakest  the  head  of  theleviathan, andgav* 
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est  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  in  the  wilderness."  The  spoils  of 
the  Egyptians'  carcasses,  cast  upon  the  shore,  served  the  Israelites* 
necessities  (or  were  as  meat  to  them) ;  as  being  a  deliverance  the 
church  might  feed  upon  in  all  ages,  in  a  wilderness  condition,  to 
maintain  their  faith,  the  vital  principle  of  the  soul.  There  is  a  wis- 
dom superior  to  the  subtilties  of  men,  which  laughs  at  their  follies, 
and  "  hath  them  in  derision"  (Ps.  ii.  4).  "  There  is  no  wisdom  or 
counsel  against  the  Lord"  (Prov.  xxi.  30).  You  never  question  the 
wisdom  of  an  artist  to  use  his  file,  when  he  takes  it  into  his  hand. 
Wicked  instruments  are  God's  axes  and  files ;  let  him  alone,  he  hath 
skill  enough  to  manage  them  :  God  hath  too  much  aflFection  to  de- 
stroy his  people,  and  wisdom  enough  to  beautify  them  by  the  worst 
tools  he  uses.  He  can  make  all  things  conspire  to  a  perfect  harmony 
for  his  own  ends,  and  his  people's  good,  when  they  see  no  way  to 
escape  a  danger  feared,  or  attain  a  blessing  wanted. 

Use  4.  For  Exhortation.  1.  Meditate  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
creation  and  government  How  little  do  we  think  of  God  when  we 
behold  his  works !  Our  sense  dwells  upon  the  surface  of  plants  and 
animals,  beholds  the  variety  of  their  colors,  and  the  progress  in 
their  motion ;  our  reason  studies  the  qualities  of  them ;  our  spirits 
seldom  take  a  flight  to  the  Divine  wisdom  which  framed  them.  Our 
senses  engross  our  minds  from  God,  that  we  scarce  have  a  thought 
free  to  bestow  upon  the  Maker  of  them,  but  only  on  the  by.  llie 
constancy  of  seeing  things  that  are  common  stifles  our  admiration 
of  God,  due  upon  the  sight  of  them.  How  seldom  do  we  raise  our 
souls  as  far  as  neaven,  in  our  views  of  the  order  of  the  world,  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  nature  of  the  creatures  that  are  com- 
mon among  us,  and  the  mutual  assistance  they  give  to  each  other  t 
Since  God  nath  manifested  himself  in  them,  to  neglect  the  considera- 
tion of  them  is  to  neglect  the  manifestation  of  God,  and  the  way 
whereby  he  hath  transmitted  something  of  his  perfections  to  our  un* 
derstanding.  It  renders  men  inexcusably  guilty  of  not  glorifying 
of  God  (Rom.  i.  19,  20).  We  can  never  neglect  the  meditation  of 
the  creatures,  without  a  blemish  cast  upon  the  Creator's  wisdom. 
As  every  river  can  conduct  us  to  the  sea,  so  every  creature  points 
us  to  an  ocean  of  infinite  wisdom.  Not  the  minutest  of  them,  but 
rich  tracts  of  this  may  be  observed  in*  them,  and  a  due  sense  of  God 
result  from  them.  They  are  exposed  to  our  view,  that  something 
of  God  may  be  lodged  in  our  minds ;  that,  as  our  bodies  extract 
their  quintessence  for  our  nourishment,  so  our  minds  may  extract  a 
quintessence  for  the  Maker's  praise.  Though  God  is  principally  to 
be  praised,  in  and  for  Christ,  yet,  as  grace  doth  not  rase  out  the  law 
of  nature,  so  the  operations  of  grace  put  not  the  dictates  of  nature 
to  silence,  nor  suspend  the  homage  due  to  God  upon  our  inspection 
of  his  works.  God  hath  given  full  testimonies  oi  this  perfection  in 
the  heavenly  bodies,  dispersing  their  light,  and  distributing  their  in- 
fluences to  every  part  of  the  world ;  in  iframing  men  into  societies^ 
giving  them  various  dispositions  for  the  preservation  of  govern- 
ments ;  making  some  wise  for  counsel,  others  martial  for  action ; 
chan^ng  old  empires,  and  raising  new.  Which  way  soever  we  cast 
our  eyes,  we  shafi  find  frequent  occasions  to  cry  out,  "  0  the  depth. 
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of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God"  (Bom.  xL 
83)  I  To  this  purpose,  we  must  not  only  look  upon  the  bulk  and  out- 
mde  of  his  works,  out  consider  from  what  principles  they  were  raised, 
in  what  order  disposed,  and  the  exact  sjmmetiy  and  proportion  of 
their  parts.  When  a  man  comes  into  a  city  or  temple,  and  only 
oonsioers  the  surface  of  the  buildings,  they  will  amaze  bis  sense,  but 
not  better  his  understanding,  unless  he  considers  the  methods  of  the 
work,  and  the  art  whereby  it  was  erected. 

(1.)  This  was  an  end  for  which  they  were  created.  God  did  not 
make  the  world  for  man^s  use  only,  but  chiefly  for  his  own  glory ; 
for  man's  use  to  enjoy  his  creatures,  and  for  his  own  glory  to  De 
acknowledged  in  his  creatures,  that  we  may  consider  his  art  m  firam- 
ing  them,  and  his  skill  in  disposing  them,  and  not  only  gaze  upon 
the  glass  without  considering  the  image  it  represents,  and  acquaint- 
ing ourselves  whose  image  it  is.  The  creatures  were  not  made  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  service  of  the  Creator,  and  the  service  of 
man.  Man  was  not  made  for  himself  but  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord  that  created  him.  He  is  to  consider  the  beauty  of  the  crea- 
tion, that  he  may  thereby  glorify  the  Creator.  He  knows  in  part 
their  excellency ;  the  creatures  themselves  do  not  If,  therefore, 
man  be  idle  ana  imobservant  of  them,  he  deprives  God  of  the  glory 
of  his  wisdom,  which  he  should  have  by  his  creatures.  The  interior 
creatures  theinselves  cannot  observe  it.  If  man  regard  it  not,  what 
becomes  of  it?  his  glory  can  only  be  handed  to  him  by  man.  The 
other  creatures  cannot  be  active  instruments  of  his  glory,  because 
they  know  not  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot  render  him  an  ac- 
tive praise.  Man  is,  therefore,  bound  to  praise  God  for  himself  and 
for  all  his  creatures,  because  he  only  knows  himself  and  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  creatures,  and  the  Author  both  of  himself  and  them. 
Qod  created  such  variety,  to  make  a  report  of  himself  to  us ;  we 
are  to  receive  the  report,  and  to  reflect  it  back  to  him.  To  what 
purpose  did  he  make  so  many  things,  not  necessary,  for  the  support 
and  pleasure  of  our  lives,  but  that  we  should  behold  him  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  other?  We  cannot  behold  the  wisdom  of  Gt>d  in 
his  own  essence,  and  eternal  ideas,  but  by  the  reflection  of  it  in  the 
creatures :  as  we  cannot  steadily  behold  the  sun  with  our  eye,  but 
either  through  a  glass,  or  by  reflection  of  the  image  of  it  in  the 
water.  God  would  have  us  meditate  on  his  perfections ;  he  there- 
fore chose  the  same  day  wherein  he  reviewed  his  work  and  rested 
from  it,  to  be  celebrated  by  man  for  the  contemplation  of  him  (Gten. 
ii  2,  8),  that  we  should  follow  his  example,  and  rejoice,  as  himself 
did,  in  the  frequent  reviews  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  them. 
In  vain  would  the  creatures  afford  matter  for  this  study,  if  they  were 
wholly  neglected.  God  offers  something  to  our  consideration  in 
eyeiy  creature.  Shall  the  beams  of  God  shine  round  about  us,  and 
strike  our  eyes,  and  not  affect  our  minds?  Shall  we  be  like  igno- 
rant children,  that  view  the  pictures,  or  point  to  the  letters  m  a 
book,  without  any  sense  and  meaning?  How  shall  God  have  the 
homajze  due  to  him  from  his  works,  ii  man  hath  no  care  to  observe 
tiiemr  The  148th  Psalm  is  an  exhortation  to  this.  The  view  of 
them  ihould  often  extract  from  us  a  wonder  of  the  like  nature  of 
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that  of  David's  (Ps.  civ.  24):  "0  Lord,  how  wonderful  are  tiiy 
works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  ^1 !"  The  world  was  not 
created  to  be  forgotten,  nor  man  created  to  be  unobservant  of  it,    ' 

(2.)  If  we  observe  not  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  views  of  the 
creatures,  we  do  no  more  than  brutes.  To  look  upon  the  works  of 
God  in  the  world,  is  no  higher  an  act  than  mere  animals  perjform. 
The  glories  of  heaven,  and  beauties  of  the  earth,  are  visible  to  the 
sense  of  beasts  and  birds.  A  brute  beholds  the  motion  of  a  man,  as 
it  may  see  the  wheels  of  a  clock,  but  understands  not  the  inward 
springs  of  motion ;  the  end  for  which  we  move,  or  the  soul  that 
acts  us  in  our  motion ;  much  less  that  Invisible  Power  which  pre* 
sides  over  the  creatures,  and  conducts  their  motion.  If  a  man  do  no 
more  than  this,  he  goes  not  a  step  beyond  a  brutish  nature,  and  may 
very  well  acknowledge  himself  with  Asaph,  a  foolish  ana  ignorant 
beast  before  God  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  22).  The  world  is  viewed  by  beasts, 
but  the  Author  of  it  to  be  contemplated  by  man.  Since  we  are  in 
a  higher  rank  than  beasts,  we  owe  a  greater  debt  than  beasts ;  not 
only  to  enjoy  the  creatures,  as  they  do,  but  behold  God  in  the  crea- 
tures, which  they  cannot  do.  The  contemplation  of  the  reason  of 
God  in  his  worl^  is  a  noble  and  suitable  employment  for  a  rational 
creature :  we  have  not  only  sense  to  perceive  them,  but  souls  to 
mind  them.  The  soul  is  not  to  be  without  its  operation :  where  the 
operation  of  sense  ends,  the  work  of  the  soul  ought  to  begin.  We 
travel  over  them  by  our  senses,  as  brutes;  but  we  must  pierce 
further  by  our  understandings,  as  men,  and  perceive  and  praise  Him 
that  lies  mvisible  in  his  visible  manufactures.  Our  senses  are  given 
us  as  servants  to  the  soul,  and  our  souls  bestowed  upon  us  for  the 
knowledge  and  praise  of  their  and  our  common  Creator. 

(3.)  This  would  be  a  means  to  increase  our  humility.  We  should 
then  flag  our  ^ving8,  and  vail  our  sails,  and  acknowledge  our  own 
wisdom  to  be  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  and  a  shadow  to  the  sun.  We 
should  have  mean  thoughts  of  the  nothingness  of  our  reason,  when 
we  consider  the  sublimity  of  the  Divine  wisdom.  Who  can  seriously 
consider  the  sparks  of  mfinite  skill  in  the  creature,  without  falling 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  acknowledge  himself  a 
dark  and  foolish  creature  (Ps.  viii.  4,  5)  ?  When  the  Psalmist  con- 
sidered the  heavens,  the  moon,  and  stars,  and  God's  ordination  and 
disposal  of  them,  the  use  that  results  from  it  is,  **  What  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?"  We  should  no  more  think  to  mate  him 
in  prudence,  or  set  up  the  spark  of  our  reason  to  vie  with  the  sun. 
Our  reason  would  more  wulingly  submit  to  the  revelation,  when 
the  characters  of  Divine  wisdom  are  stamped  upon  it,  when  we  find 
lus  wisdom  in  creation  incomprehensible  to  us. 

(4.)  It  would  help  us  in  our  acknowledgments  of  God,  for  his 

foodness  to  us.  When  we  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  in  creatures 
elow  us,  and  how  ignorant  they  are  of  what  they  possess,  it  will 
cause  us  to  reflect  upon  the  deeper  impressions  of  wisdom  in  the 
frame  of  our  own  bodies  and  souls,  an  excellency  far  superior  to 
theirs ;  this  would  make  us  admire  the  magnificence  of  his  wisdom 
imd  goodness,  sound  forth  his  praise  for  advancing  us  in  dignity 
above  other  works  of  his  hands,  and  stamping  on  us,  by  infinite  $xt| 
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a  nobler  image  of  himself.  And  by  such  a  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  the  creatures  below  us,  we  should  be  induced  to  act  excellently, 
according  to  the  nature  of  our  souls ;  not  brutishly,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  creatures  God  hath  put  under  our  feet. 

(S.)  By  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures,  we  may  receive  some 
assistance  in  clearing  our  knowledge  in  the  wisdom  of  redemption. 
Though  they  cannot  of  themselves  inform  us  of  it,  yet  since  God 
hath  revealed  his  redeeming  grace,  they  can  illustrate  some  parti- 
culars of  it  to  us.  Hence  the  Scripture  makes  use  of  the  creatures, 
to  set  forth  things  of  a  higher  orb  to  us :  our  Saviour  is  called  a 
Sun,  a  Vine,  and  a  Lion ;  the  Spirit  likened  to  a  dove,  fire,  and 
water.  The  union  of  Christ  and  his  church,  is  set  forth  by  the 
marriage  union  of  Adam  and  Eve.  God  hath  placed  in  corporeal 
things  the  images  of  spiritual,  and  wrapped  up  m  his  creating  wis- 
dom the  representations  of  his  redeemmg  grace :  whence  some  caP 
the  f reatures,  natural  types  of  what  was  to  be  transacted  in  a  new 
formation  of  the  world,  and  allusions  to  what  God  intended  in  and 
by  Christ. 

(6.)  The  meditation  of  God's  wisdom  in  the  creatures  is,  in  part, 
a  beginning  of  heaven  upon  earth.  No  doubt  but  there  will  oe  a 
perfect  opening  of  the  model  of  Divine  wisdom.  Heaven  is  for 
clearing  what  is  now  obscure,  and  a  full  discovering  of  what  seems 
at  present  intricate  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9.) :  *  In  his  light  shall  we  see  light: 
all  the  light  in  creation,  government,  and  redemption.  The  wisdom 
of  God  in  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth,  would  be  to  little 
purpose,  if  that  also  were  not  to  be  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
them.  As  the  saints  are  to  be  restored  to  the  state  of  Adam,  and 
higher ;  so  they  are  to  be  restored  to  the  employment  of  Adam,  and 
higher :  but  his  employment  was,  to  behold  God  in  the  creatures. 
The  world  was  so  soon  depraved,  that  God  had  but  little  joj  in,  and 
man  but  little  knowledge  of  his  works.  And  since  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  creation  is  so  litfle  seen  by  our  ignorance  here,  would  not 
God  lose  much  of  the  glory  of  it,  if  the  glorified  souls  should  lose 
the  understanding  of  it  above?  When  their  darkness  shall  be 
expelled,  and  their  advantages  improved ;  when  the  eye  that  Adam 
lost  shall  be  fully  restored,  and  with  a  greater  clearness ;  when  the 
creature  shall  be  restored  to  its  true  end,  and  reason  to  its  true  per- 
fection (Eom.  viii.  21,  22^ ;  when  the  fountains  of  the  depths  of 
nature  and  government  snail  be  opened,  knowledge  shall  increase, 
and  according  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  shall  the  admiration 
of  Divine  wisdom  increase  also.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  creation 
was  not  surely  intended  to  lie  wholly  unobserved  in  the  greatest 
part  of  it ;  but  since  there  was  so  little  time  for  the  full  observation 
of  it,  there  will  be  a  time  wherein  the  wisdom  of  Gt>d  shall  enjoy 
a  resurrection,  and  be  fully  contemplated  by  his  understanding  and 
glorified  creature. 

Exhort  2.  Study  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  Gtod  in  redemption. 
This  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians.  We  are  not  called  to  understand 
the  great  depth  of  philosophy ;  we  are  not  called  to  a  skill  in  the 
intricacies  of  civil  government,  or  understand  all  the  methods  of 
physic ;  but  we  are  called  to  be  Christians,  that  is.  studiers  of  Divine 
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evangelical  wisdom.  There  are  first  principles  to  be  learned ;  but 
not  those  principles  to  be  rested  in  without  a  further  progress  (Heb. 
vi.  1) :  "  Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
let  us  go  on  to  perfection.  Duties  must  be  practised,  but  knowl- 
edge is  not  to  be  neglected.  The  study  of  Gospel  mysteries,  the 
harmony  of  Divine  truths,  the  sparkling  of  Divine  wisdom,  in  their 
mutual  combination  to  the  great  ends  of  God's  glory  and  man's 
salvation,  is  an  incentive  to  duty,  a  spur  to  worship,  ana  particularly 
to  the  greatest  and  highest  part  of  worship,  that  part  which  shall 
remain  in  heaven ;  the  admiration  and  praise  of  God,  and  delight 
in  him.  K  we  acquaint  not  ourselves  with  the  impressions  of  the 
glory  of  Divine  wisdom  in  it,  we  shall  not  much  regard  it  as  worthy 
our  observance  in  regard  of  that  duty.  The  gospel  is  a  mystery ; 
and,  as  a  mystery,  hath  something  great  and  magnificent  in  it  wor- 
thy of  our  daily  inspection ;  we  shall  find  firesh  springs  of  new 
wonders,  which  we  shall  be  invited  to  adore  with  a  religious  astonish- 
ment. It  will  both  raise  and  satisfy  our  longings.  Who  can  come 
to  the  depths  of  "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  r"  How  amazing  is  it, 
and  unworthy  of  a  slight  thought,  that  the  death  of  the  Son  oi  God 
should  purchase  the  nappy  immortality  of  a  sinful  creature,  and 
the  glory  of  a  rebel  be  wrought  by  the  ignominy  of  so  great  a 
person!  that  our  Mediator  should  have  a  nature  whereby  to 
covenant  with  his  Father,  and  a  nature  whereby  to  be  a  Surety  for 
the  creature  1  How  admirable  is  it,  that  the  faulen  creature  should 
receive  an  advantage  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  happiness  1  How  mys- 
terious is  it,  that  the  Son  of  God  should  bow  down  to  death  upon  a 
cross  for  the  satisfaction  of  justice ;  and  rise  triumphantly  out  of  the 
grave,  as  a  declaration,  that  justice  was  contented  and  satisfied  I  that 
he  should  be  exalted  to  heaven  to  intercede  for  us ;  and  at  last  re- 
turn into  the  world  to  receive  us,  and  invest  us  with  a  glory  for- 
ever with  himself!  Are  these  things  worthy  of  a  careless  regard, 
or  a  blockish  amazement  ?  What  understanding  can  pierce  into 
the  depths  of  the  divine  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and  birth  of 
Christ;  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  two  natures  ?  What  capacity 
is  able  to  measure  the  miracles  of  that  wisdom,  found  in  the  whole 
draught  and  scheme  of  the  gospel  ?  Doth  it  not  merit,  then,  to  be 
the  object  of  our  daily  meditation  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  we  are  so  little  curious  to  concern  our  thoughts  in  tnose  won- 
ders, that  we  scarce  taste  or  sip  of  these  delicacies  ?  that  we  busy 
ourselves  in  trifles,  and  consider  what  we  shall  eat,  and  in  what 
fashion  we  shall  be  dressed ;  please  ourselves  with  the  ingenious- 
ness  of  a  lace  or  feather ;  admire  a  moth-eaten  manuscript,  or  some 
half-worn  piece  of  antiquity,  and  think  our  time  ill-spent  in  the 
contemplating  and  celebrating  that  wherein  God  hath  busied  him- 
self, ana  eternity  is  designed  for  the  perpetual  expressions  of?  How 
inquisitive  are  the  bles^  angels  1  with  what  vigor  do  they  renew 
their  daily  contemplations  of  it,  and  receive  a  &esh  contentment 
from  it ;  still  learning,  and  still  inquiring  (1  Pet.  i  12)  1  Their  eye 
is  never  oflf  the  mercy-seat ;  they  strive  to  see  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
employ  aU  the  understanding  they  have  to  conceive  the  wonders 
of  It     Shall  the  angels  be  ravished  with  it  and  bend  tfaemselYeB 
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down  to  study  it,  who  have  but  little  interest  in  it  in  oomparison  of 
ns,  for  whom  it  was  both  contrived  and  dispensed; — ana  shall  not 
our  pains  be  greater  for  this  hidden  tieasure?  Is  not  that  worthy 
the  study  of  a  rational  creature,  that  is  worthy  the  study  of  the 
angelical  ?  There  must  indeed  be  pains ;  it  is  expressed  by  "  dig 
ing"  (Prov.  ii.  4).     A  lazy  arm  will  not  sink  to  the  depth  of  a  mine. 

he  neglect  of  meditating  on  it  is  inexcusable,  since  it  hath  the  title 
and  character  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  ancient  prophets  searche(^ 
into  it,  when  it  was  folded  up  in  shadows,  when  tney  saw  only  the 
fringes  of  Wisdom's  garment  (1  Pet.  i.  10) ;  and  shaft  not  we,  since 
the  sun  hath  mounted  up  in  our  horizon,  and  sensibly  scattered  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  this  and  the  other  perfections  of  Ood? 
As  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  appointed  to  celebrate  the  perfections  of 
God,  discovered  in  creation,  so  is  the  Christian  sabbath  appointed 
to  meditate  on,  and  bless  God,  for  the  discovery  of  his  perfections  in 
redemption.  Let  us,  therefore,  receive  it  according  to  its  worth: 
let  it  be  our  only  rule  to  walk  by.  It  is  worthy  to  be  valued  above 
all  other  counsels ;  and  we  should  never  think  of  it  without  the 
doxoloflfy  of  the  apostle,  "To  the  only  wise  God  be  ^lory  through 
Jesus  Christ,  for  ever  1"  that  our  speculations  may  end  m  affectionate 
admirations,  and  thanksgivings,  for  that  which  is  so  fiill  of  wonders. 
What  a  little  prospect  should  we  have  had  of  Gbd,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  had  not  his  wisdom  and  goodness  revealed  these  thmgs 
to  us  I  The  gospel  is  a  marvellous  light,  and  should  not  be  regardra 
with  a  stupid  ignorance,  and  pursued  with  a  duller  practice. 

JSxhart  8.  Let  none  of  us  be  proud  of,  or  trust  in  our  own  wisdonu 
Man,  by  affecting  wisdom  out  of  the  way  of  God,  got  a  crack  in  his 
head,  which  hath  continued  five  thousand  years  and  upwards,  and 
ever  since  our  own  wisdom  and  "knowledge  hath  perverted  us" 
(Isa.  xlviL  10).  To  be  guided  by  this,  is  to  be  under  the  conduct  of 
a  blind  leader,  and  follow  a  traitor  and  enemy  to  God  and  ourselves. 
Man's  prudence  often  proves  hurtful  to  him :  he  often  accomplisheth 
his  ruin,  while  he  desi^s  his  establishment ;  and  finds  his  fall,  where 
he  thought  to  settle  his  fortune :  such  bad  eyes  hath  human  wisdom 
often  in  its  own  affiiirs.  Those  that  have  been  heightened  with  a 
conceit  of  their  own  cunning,  have  at  last  proved  the  greatest  fools. 
God  delights  to  make  "  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world"  (1  Cor.  i. 
20).  Thus  God  writ  folly  upon  the  crafty  brains  of  Ahithophel,  and 
simplicity  upon  the  subtle  projects  of  Herod  acainst  our  Saviour ; 
and  the  devil,  the  prince  of  carnal  wisdom,  was  befooled  into  a  ftir- 
thering  our  redemption  by  his  own  projects  to  hinder  it  Carnal 
policy,  against  the  prescripts  of  Divine  i^Tsdom,  never  prospers :  it  is 
like  an  ignis  fatuus,  which  leads  men  out  of  the  way  of  duty,  and  out 
of  the  way  of  security,  and  perverts  them  into  the  mire  and  danger- 
ous precipices.  When  Jeroboam  would  coin  a  religion  to  serve  his 
interest  of  state,  he  tore  up  the  foundations  both  of  his  kingdom  and 
family.  The  way  the  Jews  took  to  prevent  a  fiesh  invasion  of  the 
Bomans,  by  the  crucif^ring  Christ,  brought  the  judgment  more  swift 
upon  them  (John  xL  48).  There  is  no  man  ruined  here,  or  damned 
hereafter,  but  by  his  own  wisdom  and  wilL  (Prov.  iii.  6,  7),  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lard,  and  departure  from  evil,  are  incoiiaisteixt  with  au 
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overweening  conceit  of  our  own  wisdom ;"  and  leaning  to  our  own 
undeistandmg,  is  inconsistent  with  a  trusting  in  the  Lord  with  all 
our  hearts,  it  is  as  much  a  deifying  ourselves,  to  trust  to  our  own 
wit,  as  it  is  a  deifying  the  creature  to  affect  or  confide  in  it,  superior 
to  God  or  equally  with  him.  The  true  way  to  wisdom  is  to  be  sen- 
sible of  our  own  folly  (1  Cor.  iii.  18),  "  K  any  man  be  wise,  let  him 
become  a  fool."  He  tnat  distrusts  his  own  guidance,  will  more  se- 
curely and  successfully  follow  the  counsel  of  another  in  whom  he 
confiaes.  The  more  water,  or  any  other  liauor,  is  poured  out  of  a 
vessel,  the  more  air  enters.  The  more  we  oistrust  our  own  wisdom, 
the  more  capable  we  are  of  the  conduct  of  God's.  Had  Jehoshaphat 
relied  upon  his  own  policy,  he  might  have  found  a  defeat  when  he 
met  with  a  deliverance ;  but  he  disowned  his  own  skill  and  strength 
in  telling  God,  "  We  know  not  what  to  do,  but  our  eyes  are  upon 
thee"  (2  Chron.  xx.  12).  Let  us,  therefore,  with  Agur,  disesteem  our 
own  understanding  to  esteem  Divine.  Human  prudence  is  like  a 
spider's  web,  easily  blown  away,  and  swept  down  by  the  besom  of 
some  unexpected  revolution.  God,  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  can  cross 
the  wisdom  of  man,  and  make  a  man's  own  prudence  hang  in  lus 
own  hght.  (Isa.  xxix.  14),  "  The  understandmg  of  their  prudent 
men  shall  be  hid." 

Exhort  4.  Seek  to  God  for  wisdom.  The  wisdom  we  have  by  na- 
ture, is  like  the  weeds  the  earth  brings  forth  without  tillage.  Our 
wisdom  since  the  fall,  is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  without  the  inno- 
cency  of  the  dove :  it  flows  from  self-love,  runs  into  self-interest  It 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  and  a  prudence  to  manage  means  for  the 
contending  our  lusts.  Oiir  best  wisdom  is  imperfect,  a  mere  nothing 
and  vanity,  in  comparison  of  the  Divine,  as  our  beings  are  in  com- 
parison of  his  essence.  We  must  go  to  God  for  a  holy  and  innocent 
wisdom,  and  fill  our  cisterns  firom  a  pure  fountain.  The  wisdom 
that  was  the  glory  of  Solomon,  was  the  donation  of  the  Most  High. 
(James  i.  6),  "  K  any  man  want  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that 
giveth  to  all  men  Uberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given 
him."  The  faculty  of  understanding  is  from  God  by  nature ;  but  a 
heavenly  light  to  direct  the  understanding  is  from  God  by  grace. 
Children  have  an  understanding,  but  stand  in  need  of  wise  masters 
to  rectify  it,,  and  form  judicious  notions  in  it.  "  There  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gives  him  understanding" 
(Job  xxxii.  8).  We  must  beg  of  God,  wisdom.  The  gospel  is  the 
wisdom  of  God;  the  concerns  of  it  great  and  mysterious,  not  to  be 
known  without  a  "new  understanding"  (1  John  v.  20).  A  new  un- 
derstanding is  not  to  be  had  but  from  the  Creator  of  the  first.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  "searcher  of  the  deep  things  of  God;"  the  re- 
vealer  of  them  to  us,  and  the  enlightener  of  our  minds  to  apprehend 
them ;  and,  therefore,  called  a  "  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation" 
(Eph.  L  17).  Christ  is  made  wisdom  to  us,  as  well  as  righteousness ; 
not  only  by  imputation,  but  effiision.a  Seek  to  God,  tnerefore,  for 
that  wisdom  which  is  like  the  sun,  and  not  that  worldly  wisdom 
which  is  like  a  shadow :  for  that  wisdom  whose  effects  are  not  so  out- 
wardly glorious,  but  inwardly  sweet,  seek  it  from  him,  and  seek  it  in 
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his  word,  that  is.  the  transcript  of  Divine  wisdom ;  ''  through  his  pre- 
cepts understanoing  is  to  be  had"  (Ps.  cxix.  104).  As  the  wisaom 
or  men  apuears  in  their  laws,  so  doth  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his 
statutes.  By  this  means  we  arrive  to  a  heavenly  sagacity.  If  these 
be  rejected,  what  wisdom  can  there  be  in  us?  a  dream  and  conceit 
only  (Jer.  viii) :  "  They  have  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
what  wisdom  is  in  them  ?"  Who  knows  how  to  order  any  concerns 
as  he  ought,  or  any  one  fisiculty  of  his  soul  ?  Therefore,  desire  God's 
direction  in  outwird  concerns,  in  personal,  family,  in  private  and 
public.  He  hath  not  only  a  wisdom  for  our  salvation,  out  for  our 
outward  direction.  He  doth  not  only  guide  us  in  the  one,  and 
leave  Satan  to  manage  us  in  the  other.  Those  that  go  with  Saul  to 
a  witch  of  Endor,  go  to  hell  for  craft,  and  prefer  the  wisdom  of  the 
hostile  serpent  before  the  holy  counsel  of  a  faithful  Creator.  K  you 
want  health  in  your  body,  you  advise  with  a  physician ;  if  direction 
for  your  estate,  you  resort  to  a  lawyer ;  if  passage  for  a  voyage,  you 
address  to  a  pilot ;  why  not  much  more  yourselves,  your  lul,  to  a 
wise  God?  As  Pliny  said,  concerning  a  wise  man,  "0,  Sir,  how 
many  Catos  are  there  in  that  wise  person  1"  how  much  more  iivisdom 
than  men  or  angels  possess,  is  infinitely  centered  in  the  wise  Gt)d ! 

Exhort  5,  Submit  to  the  -wisdom  oi  God  in  all  cases.  What  else 
was  inculcated  in  the  first  precept,  forbidding  man  to  eat  of  the  firuit 
of  the  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  out  that  he  should  take 
heed  of  the  swelling  of  his  mind  against  the  wisdom  of  Grod  ?  It  is 
a  wisdom  incomprehensible  to  flesh  and  blood ;  we  should  adore  it 
in  our  minds,  and  resign  up  ourselves  to  it  in  our  practice.  How 
unreasonable  are  repinings  against  God,  whereby  a  creature's  imo* 
ranee  indicts  and  juages  a  Creator's  prudence  1  Were  God  weak  in 
wisdom,  and  only  mighty  in  power,  we  might  suspect  his  conduct. 
Power  without  wisdom  and  goodness  is  an  unruly  and  ruinous  thing 
in  the  world.  But  God  being  infinite  in  one,  as  well  as  the  other, 
we  have  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  and  repine  against  his  meth- 
ods ;  why  should  we  quarrel  with  him  that  we  are  not  as  high,  or 
as  wealthy  as  others ;  tnat  we  have  not  presently  the  mercy  we  want? 
K  he  be  wise,  we  ought  to  stay  his  time,  and  wait  his  leisure,  because 
"  he  is  a  God  of  jud^ent"  (Isa.  xxx.  18).  Presume  not  to  shorten 
the  time  which  liis  discretion  hath  fixed ;  it  is  a  folly  to  think  to  do 
it.  By  impatience  we  cannot  hasten  relief;  we  alienate  him  from  us 
by  debasing  him  to  stand  at  our  bar,  disturb  ourselves,  lose  the  com- 
fort of  our  lives,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  mercy.  Submission  to 
God  we  are  in  no  case  exempted  from,  because  there  is  no  case 
wherein  God  doth  not  direct  all  the  acts  of  his  will  by  counsel 
Whatsoever  is  drawn  by  a  straight  rule  must  be  right  and  straight; 
the  rule  that  is  right  in  itself,  is  the  measure  of  the  straightness  of 
everything  else ;  whatsoever  is  wrought  in  the  world  by  Gted,  must 
be  wise,  good,  righteous ;  because  God  is  essentially  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  righteousness. 

(1.)  Submit  to  God,  in  his  revelations,  1.  Measure  them  not  by 
reason :  the  truths  of  the  gospel  must  be  received  with  a  self-empti- 
ness and  annihilation  of  the  creature.  K  our  reason  seems  to  lift  up 
itself  against  revelation,  because  it  finds  no  testimony  for  it  in  it^ 
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own  light,  consider  how  crazy  it  is  in  natural  and  obvious  things, 
and  therefore  sure  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  enter  into  the  depSis 
of  Divine  wisdom :  the  wisdom  or  God  in  the  gospel  is  too  great  an 
ocean  to  be  contained  or  laved  out  by  a  cocklesnell.  It  were  not 
infinite,  if  it  were  not  beyond  our  finite  reach ;  our  reason  must  as 
well  stoop  to  his  wisdom,  as  our  wills  to  his  sovereignty.  How  great 
a  vanity  is  it  for  a  glow-worm  to  boast  that  it  is  as  full  of  light  as 
the  sun  in  the  firmament !  for  reason  to  leave  its  proper  sphere,  is  to 
fidl  into  confusion,  and  thicken  its  own  darkness.  We  should  settle 
ourselves  in  the  belief  of  the  Scripture,  and  confirm  ourselves  by  a 
meditation  on  those  many  undeniable  arguments  for  its  Divine  au- 
thority,— ^the  fulfilling  of  its  predictions,  the  antiquitv  of  the  writing, 
the  holiness  of  the  preccpis,  the  heavenliness  of  the  doctrine,  the 
glorious  effects  it  hath  produced,  and  doth  yet  produce,  different 
from  human  methods  of  success ;  and  submit  our  reason  to  the  voice 
of  so  high  a  majesty.  2.  Not  to  be  too  curiously  inquisitive  into 
what  is  not  revealed.  There  is  something  hid  in  whatsoever  is  re- 
vealed. We  know  the  Son  of  God  was  begotten  from  eternity,  but 
how  he  was  begotten,  we  are  ignorant.  We  know  there  is  a  union 
of  the  Divine  nature  with  the  human,  and  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodily;  but  the  manner  of  its  inhabitation 
we  are  in  a  ffreat  part  ignorant  of.  We  know  that  God  hath  chosen 
some  and  rerased  others,  and  that  he  did  it  with  counsel ;  but  the 
reason  why  he  chose  this  man  and  not  that,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
refer  it  to  nothing  but  God's  sovereign  pleasure.  It  is  revealed  that 
there  will  be  a  day  wherein  God  shall  judge  the  world ;  but  the  par- 
ticular time  is  not  revealed.  We  know  that  God  creatisd  the  world 
in  time ;  but  why  he  did  not  create  the  world  millions  of  years  before, 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  our  reasons  would  be  bewildered  in  their  too 
much  curiosity.  K  we  ask  why  he  did  not  create  it  before,  we  may 
as  well  ask  why  he  did  create  it  then?  And  may  not  the  same 
question  be  asked,  if  the  world  had  been  created  millions  of  years 
before  it  was?  That  he  created  it  in  six  days,  and  not  in  an  instant, 
is  revealed ;  but  why  he  did  not  do  it  in  a  moment,  since  we  are  sure 
he  was  able  to  do  it,  is  not  revealed.  Are  the  reasons  of  a  wise  man's 
proceedings  hid  from  us  ?  and  shall  we  presume  to  dive  into  the 
reason  of  the  proceedings  of  an  only  wise  God,  which  he  hath  judged 
not  expedient  to  discover  to  us?  Some  sparks  of  his  wisdom  he 
he  hath  caused  to  issue  out,  to  exercise  and  delight  our  minds; 
others  he  keeps  within  the  centre  of  his  own  breast;  we  must  not  go 
about  to  unlock  his  cabinet.  As  we  cannot  reach  to  the  utmost 
lines  of  his  power,  so  we  cannot  grasp  the  intimate  reasons  of  his 
wisdom,  we  must  still  remember,  that  which  is  finite  caji  never  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  reasons,  motives,  and  methods  of  that  which 
is  infinite.  It  doth  not  become  us  to  be  resty,  because  God  hath  not 
admitted  us  into  the  debates  of  eternity.  We  are  as  little  to  be 
curious  at  what  God  hath  hid,  as  to  be  careless  of  what  God  hath 
manifested.  Too  great  an  inquisitiveness  beyond  our  line,  is  as  much 
a  provoking  arrogance,  as  a  blockish  negligence  of  what  is  revealed, 
is  a  slighting  ingratitude. 
(2.)  Submit  to  God  in  his  precepts  and  methods.    Since  they  are 
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the  results  of  infinite  wiadom,  disputes  against  them  aie  not  tc^rable : 
what  orders  are  given  out  by  infallible  Wisdom  are  to  be  entertained 
with  respect  and  reverence,  though  the  reason  of  them  be  not  visible 
to  our  purblind  minds.  Shall  God  have  less  respect  from  us  than 
earthly  princes,  whose  laws  we  observe  without  being  able  to  pierce 
into  the  exact  reason  of  them  all?  Since  we  know  he  hath  not  a 
will  without  an  understanding,  our  observance  of  him  must  be  with- 
out repining ;  we  must  not  think  to  mend  our  Creator's  laws,  and 
presume  to  judge  and  condemn  his  righteous  statutes.  If  the  flesh 
rise  up  in  opposition,  we  must  cross  its  motions,  and  silence  its  mur- 
murings ;  his  will  should  be  an  acceptable  will  to  us,  because  it  is  a 
wise  will  in  itself.  God  hath  no  need  to  impose  upon  us  and  deceive 
us ;  he  hath  just  and  righteous  ways  to  attain  his  glory  and  his  crea- 
tures's  good.  To  deceive  us,  would  be  to  dishonor  himself^  and  con- 
tradict his  own  nature.  He  cannot  impose  false  injurious  precepts, 
or  unavailable  to  his  subjects'  happiness ;  not  false,  because  of  nis 
truth ;  not  injurious,  because  of  his  goodness ;  not  vain,  because  of 
his  wisdom.  Submit,  therefore,  to  him  in  his  precepts,  and  in  his 
methods  too.  The  honor  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  interest  of  our  h^ 
piness,  call  for  it.  Had  Noah  disputed  with  God  about  building  an 
ark,  and  listened  to  the  scoffs  of  the  senseless  world,  he  had  perished 
under  the  same  fate,  and  lost  the  honor  of  a  preacher  and  worker 
of  righteousness.  Had  not  the  Israelites  been  their  own  enemies^  if 
they  had  been  permitted  to  be  their  own  guides,  and  returned  to  the 
Egyptian  bondage  and  furnaces,  instead  of  a  liberty  and  earthly  felic- 
ity in  Canaan?  Had  our  Saviour  gratified  the  Jews  by  descending 
from  the  cross,  and  freeing  himself  fix)m  the  power  of  his  adversaries, 
he  might  have  had  that  mith  from  them  which  they  promised  him ; 
but  it  had  been  a  faith  to  no  purpose,  because  without  ground;  they 
might  have  believed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but  he  could  not 
have  been  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  His  death,  the  great  ground 
and  object  of  faith,  had  been  unaccomplished ;  they  had  beheved  a 
God  pardoning  Avithout  a  consent  to  his  justice,  and  such  a  fidth 
could  not  have  rescued  them  from  falling  into  eternal  misery.  The 
precepts  and  methods  of  Divine  ^visdom  must  be  submitted  to. 

(3.)  Submit  to  God  in  all  crosses  and  revolutions.  Infinite  Wis- 
dom cannot  err  in  any  of  his  paths,  or  step  the  least  hair's  breadth 
trojR  the  way  of  righteousness:  there  is  the  understanding  of  God  id 
every  motion ;  an  eye  in  every  wheel,  the  wheel  that  goes  over  us 
and  crusheth  us.  We  are  led  by  fancy  more  than  reason :  we  know 
no  more  what  we  ask,  or  what  is  fit  for  us,  than  the  mother  of  Zeb- 
edee's  children  did,  when  she  petitioned  Christ  for  her  sons' advance- 
ment, when  he  came  into  his  temporal  kingdom  (Matt  xx.  22):  the 
things  we  desire  might  pleasure  our  fancy  or  appetite,  but  impair  our 
health :  one  man  complains  for  want  of  chilaren,  out  knows  not 
whether  they  may  prove  comforts  or  crosses :  another  for  want  of 
health,  but  knows  not  whether  the  health  of  his  body  ma;;^  not  prove 
the  disease  of  his  soul.  We  might  lose  in  heavenly  things,  if  we 
possess  in  earthly  things  what  we  long  for.  God^  in  regard  of  his 
infinite  wisdom,  is  fitter  to  carve  out  a  condition  than  we  ourselves; 
our  shallow  reason  and  self-love,  would  wiah  for  those  things  that 
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acre  injurious  to  God,  to  ourselves,  to  the  world;  but  God  always 
chooses  what  is  best  for  his  glory,  and  what  is  best  for  his  creatures, 
either  in  regard  to  themselves,  or  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  hinr)^ 
or  to  others,  as  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  in  danger  from  our  self- 
love,  in  no  danger  in  complying  with  God's  wisdom :  when  Rachel 
would  die,  if  she  had  no  cnildren,  she  had  children,  but  death  with 
one  of  them  (G^n.  xxx.  1).  Good  men  may  conclude,  that  whatso- 
ever is  done  by  God  in  them,  or  with  them,  is  best  and  fittest  for 
them ;  because  by  the  covenant  which  makes  over  God  to  them,  as 
their  God,  the  conduct  of  his  wisdom  is  assured  to  them  as  well  as 
any  other  attribute :  and,  therefore,  as  Qod  in  every  transaction  ap- 
pears as  their  God,  so  he  appears  as  their  wise  Director,  and  by  this 
wisdom  he  extracts  good  out  of  evil,  makes  the  affiction  which  de- 
stroys our  outward  comforts  consume  our  inward  defilements ;  and 
the  waves  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  vessel,  to  cast  it  upon 
Ae  shore :  and  when  he  hath  occasion  to  manifest  his  anger  agamst 
his  people,  his  wisdom  directs  his  wrath.  In  judgment  he  hath  "  a 
worK  to  do  upon  Zion ;"  and  when  that  work  is  done,  he  punishes 
the  fiTiit  of  the  "  stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria"  (Isa.  x.  12);  as 
in  the  answers  of  prayer  he  doth  give  oftentimes  "  above  what  we 
ask  or  think"  (Eph.  iii.  20),  so  in  outward  concerns  he  doth  above 
what  we  can  expect,  or  by  our  short-sightedness,  conclude  will  be 
done.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  all  things,  frame  our  minds  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  and  say  with  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xlvii.  4):  "  The  Lord  shall 
choose  our  inheritance  and  condition  for  us." 

JShchort,  6.  Censure  not  God  in  any  of  his  ways.  Can  we  under- 
stand the  full  scope  of  Divine  wisdom  in  creation,  which  is  perfected 
before  our  eyes?  Can  we,  by  a  rational  knowledge,  walk  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  wade  through  the  sea?  Can  we  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  heavens  ?  Are  all,  or  most,  or  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  particles  of  Divine  skill,  known  by  us,  yea,  or  any 
of  them  thoroughly  known?  How  can  we,  then,  understand  hia 
deeper  methods  in  things  that  are  but  of  yesterday,  that  we  have  not 
had  a  time  to  view  ?  We  should  not  be  too  quick,  or  too  rash,  in 
our  judgments  of  him :  the  best  that  we  attain  to,  is  but  feeble  con- 
jectures at  the  designs  of  God.  As  there  is  something  hid  in  what- 
soever is  revealed  in  his  word,  so  there  is  something  inaccessible  to 
us  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  his  nature  and  Majesty.  In  our  Sa- 
viour's act  in  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  he  checked  Peter's  contra- 
diction (John  xiii.  7) :  "  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou 
shalt  know  hereafter."  God  were  not  infinitely  wise  if  the  reason 
of  all  his  acts  were  obvious  to  our  shallowness.  He  is  no  profound 
statesman,  whose  inward  intention  can  be  sounded  by  vuIkut  heads 
at  the  first  act  he  starts  in  his  designed  method.  The  wise  &od  is,  in 
this,  like  wise  men,  that  have  not  breasts  like  glasses  of  crystal,  to 
discover  all  that  they  intend.  There  are  "  secrets  of  wisdom  above 
our  reach"  (Job  xi.  6) ;  nav,  when  we  see  all  his  acts,  we  cannot  see 
an  the  draughts  of  his  skill  in  them.  An  unskilftd  hearer  of  a  mu- 
sical lesson  may  receive  the  melody  with  his  ear,  and  understand  not 
the  rarities  of  the  composition  as  it  was  wrought  bv  the  musician's 
mind.    Under  the  Old  Testament  there  was  more  of  Divine  power, 
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and  less  of  his  wisdom  apparent  in  his  acts :  as  Iiis  laws,  so  his  acts, 
were  more  fitted  to  their  sense.  Under  the  New  Testament  there 
is  more  of  wisdom,  and  less  of  power;  as  his  laws,  so  his  acts,  are 
more  fitted  to  a  spiritual  mind;  wisdom  is  less  discernible  than 
power.  Our  wisdom,  therefore,  in  this  case,  as  it  doth  other  things, 
consists  in  silence  and  expectation  of  the  end  and  event  of  a  work. 
We  owe  that  honor  to  God  that  we  do  to  men  wiser  than  ourselves, 
to  imagine  he  hath  reason  to  do  what  he  doth,  though  our  shallow- 
ness cannot  comprehend  it  We  must  suffer  God  to  be  wiser  than 
ourselves,  and  acknowledge  that  there  is  something  sovereign  in  his 
ways  not  to  be  measured  by  the  feeble  reed  of  our  weak  understand- 
ings. And,  therefore,  we  should  acquiesce  in  his  proceedings ;  take 
heed  we  be  not  foimd  slanderers  of  God,  but  be  adorers  instead  of 
censurers ;  and  lift  up  our  heads  in  admiration  of  him  and  his  ways, 
instead  of  citing  him  to  answer  it  at  our  bar.  Many  things  in  the 
first  appearance  may  seem  to  be  rash  and  unjust,  which,  in  the  issue, 
appear  comely  and  regular.  K  it  had  been  plainly  spoke  before  that 
the  Son  of  God  should  die,  that  a  most  holy  person  should  be  cruci- 
fied, it  would  have  seemed  cruel  to  expose  a  son  to  misery ;  unjust 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  one  that  was  no  criminal ;  to  join  to- 
ffether  exact  goodness  and  physical  evil ;  that  the  sovereign  should 
die  for  the  malefiactor,  and  the  observer  of  the  law  for  the  violators 
of  it.  But  when  the  whole  design  is  unravelled,  what  an  admirable 
connexion  is  there  of  justice  and  mercy,  love  and  wisdom,  which 
before  would  have  appeared  absurd  to  the  muddied  reason  of  man ! 
We  see  the  gardener  pulling  up  some  delightful  flowers  by  the  roots, 
digging  up  the  earth,  overwhelming  it  with  dung ;  an  ignorant  per- 
son would  imagine  him  wild,  out  of  his  wits,  and  charge  him  with 
spoiling  his  gamen :  but  when  the  spring  is  arrived,  the  spectator 
will  acknowledge  his  skill  in  his  former  operations.  The  truth  is, 
the  whole  design  and  methods  of  God  are  not  to  be  judged  by  us  in 
this  world ;  the  full  declaration  of  the  whole  contexture  is  reserved 
for  the  other  world,  to  make  up  a  part  of  good  men's  happiness  in 
the  amazing  views  of  Divine  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  other  perfections 
of  his  nature.  We  can  no  more  perfectly  imderstand  his  wisdom 
than  we  can  his  mercy  and  justice,  tUl  we  see  the  last  lines  of  all 
drawn,  and  the  full  expressions  of  them ;  we  should  therefore  be 
sober  and  modest  in  the  consideration  of  God's  ways ;  "  his  judg- 
ments are  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out."  The  riches 
of  his  wisdom  are  past  our  counting,  his  depths  not  to  be  fathomed, 
yet  they  are  depths  of  righteousness  and  equity ;  though  the  full 
manifestation  of  that  equity,  the  grounds  and  methods  of  his  pro- 
ceedings are  unknown  to  us.  As  we  are  too  short  fully  to  know 
Gt)d,  so  we  are  too  ignorant  fully  to  comprehend  the  acts  of  God  : 
since  he  is  a  God  of  judgment,  we  should  wait  till  we  see  the  issue 
of  his  works  (Isa.  xxx.  18).  And  in  the  meantime,  with  the  apostle 
in  the  text,  give  him  the  glory  of  all,  in  the  same  expressions,  "  To 
the  only  wise  God  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.    Ainen.'' 
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DISCOURSE   I. 


ON   THE   POWER    OF    GOD. 


Job  XX vi.  14. — Lo  I  these  are  parts  of  his  ways :   but  how  little  a  portion  is  beard  of 
him  ?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  f 

BiLDAD  had,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  entertained  Job  with  a  dis- 
course of  the  dominion  and  power  of  God,  and  the  purity  of  hiB 
righteousness,  whence  he  argues  an  impossibility  of  the  jusnfioation 
of  man  in  his  presence,  who  is  no  better  than  a  worm.  Job,  in  this 
chapter,  acknowledges  the  greatness  of  God's  power,  and  descants 
more  largely  upon  it  than  Bildad  had  done ;  but  doth  preface  it  with 
a  kind  of  ironical  speech,  as  if  he  had  not  acted  a  firiendly  part,  or 
spake  little  to  the  purpose,  or  the  matter  in  hand :  the  subject  of 
tfob's  discourse  was  the  woridly  happiness  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
calamities  of  the  godly :  and  Bildad  reads  him  a  lecture,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  God's  dominion,  the  number  of  his  armies,  and  the  imspotted 
rectitude  of  his  nature,  in  comparison  of  which  the  purest  creatures 
are  foul  and  crooked.  Job,  therefore,  from  ver.  1 — 4,  taxeth  him  in 
a  kind  of  scoffing  manner,  that  he  had  not  touched  the  point,  but 
rambled  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  had  not  applied  a  salve  pro- 
per to  this  sore  (ver.  2) :  "  How  hast  thon  helped  him  that  is  without 
power?  how  savest  thou  the  arm  of  him  that  hath  no  strength  ?"  &c. ; 
your  discourse  is  so  impertinent,  that  it  will  neither  strengthen  a 
weak  person,  nor  instruct  a  simple  one.^  But  since  BUdaa  would 
take  up  the  argument  of  God's  power,  and  discourse  so  short  of  it, 
Job  would  show  that  he  wanted  not  his  instructions  in  that  kind, 
and  that  he  had  more  distinct  conceptions  of  it  than  his  antagonist 
had  uttered :  and  therefore  from  ver.  5  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he 
doth  magnificently  treat  of  the  power  of  God  in  several  branches. 
And  (ver.  6)  he  begins  with  the  lowest.  "  Dead  things  are  formed 
from  under  the  waters,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof:"  You  read  me 
a  lecture  of  the  power  of  God  in  the  heavenly  host :  indeed  it  is  visi- 
ble there,  yet  of  a  larger  extent ;  and  monuments  of  it  are  found  in 
the  lower  parts.  What  do  you  think  of  those  dead  things  under  the 
earth  and  waters,  of  the  corn  that  dies,  and  by  the  moistening  influ- 
ences of  the  clouds,  springs  up  again  with  a  numerous  progeny  and 
increase  for  the  nourishment  of  man  ?  What  do  you  think  of  those 
varieties  of  metals  and  minerals  conceived  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
(hose  pearls  and  riches  in  the  depths  of  the  waters,  midwifed  by  this 
power  of  God  ?    Add  to  these  those  more  prodigious  creatures  m  the 
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sea,  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  with  their  vastness  and  variety, 
which  are  all  the  births  of  God's  power ;  both  in  their  first  creation 
by  his  mighty  voice,  and  their  propagation  by  his  cherishing  provi- 
dence. Stop  not  here,  but  consider  also  that  his  power  extends  to 
hell ;  either  the  graves  the  repositories  of  all  the  crumbled  dust  that 
hath  yet  been  in  the  world  (for  so  hell  is  sometimes  taken  in  Scrip- 
ture :  ver.  6,  "  Hell  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  hath  no 
covering.")  The  several  lodgings,  of  deceased  men  are  known  to 
him :  no  screen  can  obscure  them  from  his  sight,  nor  their  dissolu- 
tion be  any  bar  to  his  power,  when  the  time  is  come  to  compact 
those  mouldered  bodies  to  entertain  again  their  departed  souls,  either 
for  weal  or  woe.  The  grave,  or  hell,  the  place  of  punishment,  is 
naked  before  him ;  as  distinctly  discerned  by  him,  as  a  naked  body 
in  all  its  lineaments  by  us,  or  a  dissected  body  is  in  all  its  parts  by  a 
skilful  eye. 

Destruction  hath  no  covering;  none  can  free  himself  from  the 
power  of  his  hand.  Every  person  in  the  bowels  of  hell ;  every  per- 
son punished  there  is  known  to  him,  and  feels  the  power  of  his 
wrath.  From  the  lower  parts  of  the  world  he  ascends  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  power  of  God  in  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
"  He  stretches  out  the  north  over  the  empty  places"  (ver.  7).  The 
north,  or  the  north  pole,  over  the  air,  which,  by  the  Greeks,  was 
called  void  or  empty,  because  of  the  tenuity  ana  thinness  of  that 
element;  and  he  mentions  here  the  north,  or  north  pole,  for  the 
whole  heaven,  because  it  is  more  known  and  apparent  than  the 
southern  pole.  "  And  hangs  the  earth  upon  nothing :"  the  massy 
and  weighty  earth  hangs  like  a  thick  globe  in  the  midst  of  a  thin 
sur,  that  there  is  as  much  air  on  the  one  side  of  it,  as  on  the  other. 
The  heavens  have  no  i^rop  to  sustain  them  in  their  height,  and  the 
earth  hath  no  basis  to  support  it  in  its  place.  The  heavens  are  as  if 
you  saw  a  curtain  stretched  smooth  in  the  air  witliout  any  hand  to 
hold  it ;  and  the  earth  is  as  if  you  saw  a  ball  hanging  in  the  air  with- 
out any  solid  body  to  imder-prop  it,  or  any  line  to  hinder  it  from 
falling ;  both  standing  monuments  of  the  omnipotence  of  God.  He 
then  takes  notice  of  his  daily  power  in  the  clouds ;  "  He  binds  up 
the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them ' 
(ver.  8).  He  compacts  the  waters  together  in  clouds,  and  keeps  them 
by  his  power  in  the  air  against  the  force  of  their  natural  gravity  and 
heaviness,  till  they  are  fit  to  flow  down  upon  the  earth,  and  perform 
his  pleasure  in  the  places  for  wliicli  he  designs  them.  *'  The  cloud 
is  not  rent  under  tnem ;"  the  thin  air  is  not  split  asunder  by  the 
weight  of  the  waters  contained  in  the  cloud  aoove  it.  He  causes 
them  to  distil  by  drops,  and  strains  them,  as  it  were,  through  a 
thin  lawn,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  earth ;  and  suffers  them  not 
to  fiiU  in  the  whole  lump,  with  a  violent  torrent,  to  waste  the 
industry  of  man,  and  bring  famine  upon  the  world,  by  destroy- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth.  What  a  wonder  it  would  be  to  see 
but  one  entire  drop  of  water  hang  itself  but  one  inch  above  the 
ground,  unless  it  oe  a  bubble  which  is  preserved  by  the  air  en- 
closed within  it  t  What  a  wonder  would  it  be  to  see  a  gallon 
of  water  contained  in  a  thin  cobweb  as  strongly  as  in  a  vessel 
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of  brass  I  Greater  is  the  wonder  of  Divine  power,  in  those  thin 
bottles  of  heaven,,  as  they  are  caUed  (Job  xxxviiu  37);  and  therefiare 
called  his  clouds  here,  as  being  daily  instances  of  hjs  omnipotenoe: 
that  the  air  should  sustain  those  rolling  vessels,  as  it  should  seem, 
weightier  than  itself;  that  the  force  of  this  mass  of  waters  should 
not  break  so  thia  a  prison,  and  hasten  to  its  proper  place,  which  is 
below  the  air :  that  they  should  be  daily  confined  against  their 
natural  inclination,  and  held  by  so  slight  a  chain ;  that  there  should 
be  such  a  gradual  and  successive  falling  of  them,  as  if  the  air.  were 
pierced  with  holes  like  a  gardener's  watering-pot,  and  not  fidl  in  one 
entire  body  to  drown  or  drench  some  parts  of  the  earth.  These  are 
hourly  miracles  of  Divine  power,  as  little  regarded  as  clearly  visible. 
He  proceeds  (ver.  9),  "He  holds  back  the  fece  of  his  throne,  and 
spreads  the  clouds  upon  it."  The  clouds  are  designed  as  curtains  to 
cover  the  heavens,  as  well  as  vessels  to  water  the  earth  (Ps.  cxlvii. 
8).  As  a  tapestry  curtain  between  the  heavens,  the  throne  of  Gkxi 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  1),  and  the  earth  his  footstool :  the  heavens  are  called  his 
throne,  because  his  power  doth  most  shine  forth  there,  and  magnifi- 
cently declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  clouds  are  as  a  screen  be- 
tween the  scorching  lieat  of  the  sun,  and  the  tender  plants  of  the 
earth,  and  the  weak  bodies  of  men.  From  hence  he  descends  to  the 
sea,  and  considers  the  Divine  power  apparent  in  the  bounding  of  it 
(ver.  10) ;  "  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds,  till  the  day 
and  night  come  to  an  end."  This  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  a  signal  mark  of  Divine  strength  (Job  xxxviiL  8;  Prov. 
viii.  27).  He  hath  measured  a  place  for  the  sea,  and  struck  the  lim- 
its of  it  as  with  a  compass,  that  it  might  not  mount  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  and  rain  the  ends  of  the  earth's  creation ;  and  this, 
while  day  and  night  have  their  mutual  turns,  till  he  shall  make  an 
end  of  time  by  removing  the  measures  of  it.  The  bounds  of  the 
tumultuous  sea  arc,  in  many  places,  a^  weak  as  the  bottles  of  the 
upper  waters ;  the  one  is  contained  in  thin  air,  and  the  other  re- 
strained by  weak  sands,  in  many  places,  as  well  as  by  stubborn  rocks 
in  others ;  that,  though  it  swells,  foams,  roars,  ana  the  waves,  en- 
couraged and  egged  on  by  strong  winds,  come  like  mountains  against 
the  shore ;  they  overflow  it  not,  but  liumble  themselves  when  they 
come  near  to  those  sands,  which  are  set  as  their  lists  and  limits,  and 
retire  back  to  the  womb  that  brought  them  forth,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  and  repented  of  their  proud  invasion :  or  else  it  may  be 
meant  of  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  the  stated  time  God  hath  set  it  for  its 
ebbing  and  flowing,  till  night  and  day  come  to  an  end  ;■  both  that 
the  fluid  waters  should  contain  themselves  within  due  bounds,  and 
keep  their  perpetually  orderly  motion,  are  amazing  arguments  of 
Divine  power.  He  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  commo- 
tions in  the  air  and  earth,  raised  and  stilled  by  the  power  of  God ; 
'*  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproo£" 
By  pillars  of  heaven  are  not  meant  angels,  as  some  think,  but  either 
the  air,  called  the  pillars  of  heaven  in  regard  of  place,  as  it  continues 
and  knits  together  the  parts  of  the  world,  as  pillars  do  the  upper 
and  nether  parts  of  a  building :  aji  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth  .are 

*  Ooooei  in  loc 
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called  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  so  the  lowest  parte  of  tlie 
heaven  may  be  called  the  pillars  of  heaven  :^  or  else  hj  that  phrase 
maj  be  meant  mountains,  which  seem,  at  a  distance,  to  touch  the 
sky,  as  pillars  do  the  top  of  a  structure ;  and  so  it  may  be  spoken, 
according  to  vulgar  capacity,  which  imagines  the  heavens  to  oe  sus- 
tained by  the  two  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  as  a  convex  body,  or 
to  be  arched  by  pillars ;  whence  the  Scripture,  according  to  common 
apprehensions,  mentions  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  heavens,  though  the^  have  properly  no  end,  as  being  roxmd. 
The  power  of  God  is  seen  m  those  commotions  in  the  air  and  earth, 
by  thunders,  lightnings,  storms,  earthquakes,  which  rack  the  air, 
and  make  the  mountains  and  hills  tremble  as  servants  before  a  frown- 
ing and  rebuking  master.  And  as  he  makes  motions  in  the  earth 
and  air,  so  is  his  power  seen  in  their  influences  upon  the  sea ;  "He 
judges  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his  understanding  he  smites 
through  the  proud"  (ver.  12).  At  the  creation  he  put  the  waters 
into  several  channels,  and  caused  the  dry  land  to  appear  barefaced 
j(br  a  habitation  for  man  and  beasts ;  or  rather,  he  splits  the  sea  by 
storms,  as  though  he  would  make  the  bottom  of  the  deep  visible, 
and  rakes  up  the  sands  to  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  marshals 
the  waves  mto  mountains  and  valleys.  After  that,  "he  smites 
through  the  proud,"  that  is,  humbles  the  proud  waves,  and,  by 
allaying  the  storm,  reduceth  them  to  their  former  level :  the  power 
of  God  is  visible,  as  well  in  rebuking,  as  in  awakening  the  winds  ; 
he  makes  them  sensible  of  his  voice,  and,  according  to  his  pleasure, 
exasperates  or  calms  them.  The  "striking  through  the  proud" 
here,  is  not,  probably,  meant  of  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  for  some  guess  that  Job  died  that  year,»»  or  about  the  time  of 
the  Israelites  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  so  that  this  discourse  here, 
being  in  the  time  of  his  affliction,  could  not  point  at  that  which  was 
done  after  his  restoration  to  his  temporal  prosperity.  And  now,  at 
last,  he  sums  up  the  power  of  God,  in  tne  chiefest  of  his  works 
above,  and  the  greatest  wonder  of  his  works  below  (ver.  13);  "By 
his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens ;  his  hand  hath  formed  the 
crooked  serpent,"  &c.  The  greater  and  lesser  lights,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  the  ornaments  and  furniture  of  heaven  ;  and  the  whale,  a  pro- 
digious monument  of  God's  power,  ofl;en  mentioned  in  Scripture  to 
this  purpose,  and,  in  particular,  in  this  book  of  Job  (ch.  xli.) ;  and 
called  by  the  same  name  of  crooked  serpent  (Isa.  xxvii.  1),  where  it 
is  applied,  by  way  of  metaphor,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  or 
all  oppressors  of  the  church.  Various  interpretations  there  are  of 
this  crooked  serpent:  some  understanding  that  constellation  in 
heaven  which  astronomei-s  call  the  dragon  ;  some  that  combination 
of  weaker  stars,  which  they  call  the  galaxia,  which  winds  about  the 
heavens :  but  it  is  most  probable  that  Job,  drawing  near  to  a  con- 
clusion of  his  discourse,  joins  the  two  greatest  testimonies  of  GtedV 
power  in  the  world,  the  highest  heavens,  and  the  lowest  leviathan, 
which  is  here  called  a  bar  serpent,^  in  regard  of  his  strength  and 
hardness,  as  mighty  men  are  called  bars  m  Scripture  (Jer.  li  SO) : 
^'  Her  bars  are  broken  things."    And  in  regard  of  this  power  of  Goa 
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in  the  creation  of  this  creature,  it  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  God's  works  (Gen.  i  21) ;  "  And  God  created  great 
whales ;"  all  the  other  creatures  being  put  into  one  sum,  and  not 
particularly  expressed.  And  now  he  makes  use  of  this  lecture  in 
the  text,  "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways ;  but  how  little  a  portion 
is  heard  of  him  ?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand?" 
This  is  but  a  small  landscape  -of  some  of  his  works  of  power;  the 
outsides  and  extremities  oi  it ;  more  glorious  things  are  within  his 
palaces :  though  those  things  argue  a  stupendous  power  of  the  Crea- 
tor, in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  yet  they  are  nothing 
to  what  may  be  declared  of  his  power.  And  what  may  be  declare^ 
is  nothing  to  what  may  be  conceived ;  and  what  may  be  conceived, 
is  nothing  to  what  is  above  the  conceptions  of  any  creature.  These 
are  but  little  crumbs  and  fragments  of  that  Infinite  Power,  which 
is,  in  his  nature,  like  a  drop  in  comparison  of  the  mighty  ocean ;  a 
hiss  or  whisper  in  comparison  of  a  mighty  voice  of  thunder.x  This, 
which  I  have  spoken,  is  but  like  a  spark  to  the  fiery  region,  a  few 
lines,  by  the  by,  a  drop  of  speech. 

TTie  Sunder  of  his  power.  Some  understand  it  of  thunder  Uterally, 
for  material  thunder  in  the  air :  "  The  thunder  of  his  power,"  that 
is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  dialect,  "  his  powerful  thunder."  This 
is  not  the  sense ;  the  nature  of  thunder  in  the  air  doth  not  so  much 
exceed  the  capacity  of  human  understanding ;  it  is,  therefore,  rather 
to  be  understood  metaphorically,  "the  thunder  of  his  power,"  that 
is,  the  greatness  and  immensity  of  his  power,  manifested  in  the  mag- 
nificent miracles  of  nature,  in  the  consideration  whereof  men  are  aa- 
tonished,  as  if  they  had  heard  an  unusual  clap  of  thunder.  So 
thunder  is  used  (Job  xxxix.  25),  "  The  thunder  of  the  captains ;" 
that  is,  strength  and  force  of  the  captains  of  an  army  :  and  ^er.  19\ 
God,  speaking  to  Job  of  a  horse,  saith,  "  Hast  thou  clothed  nis  neck 
with  thunder  r"  that  is,  strength :  and  thunder  being  a  mark  of  the 
power  of  God,  some  of  the  heathen  have  called  God  by  the  name 
of  a  Thunderer.^  As  thimder  pierceth  the  lowest  places,  and  alters 
the  state  of  things,  so  doth  the  power  of  God  penetrate  into  all  thin^ 
whatsoever ;  the  thunder  of  liis  power,  that  is,  the  greatness  of  his 
power;  as  "the  strength  of  salvation"  (Ps.  xx,  6),  that  is,  a  mighty 
salvation. 

Who  can  understand?  Who  is  able  to  count  all  the  monuments 
of  his  power?  How  doth  this  little,  which  I  have  spoken  o^  exceed 
the  capacity  of  our  understanding,  and  is  rather  the  matter  of  our 
astonisnment,  than  the  object  of  our  comprehensive  knowledge. 
The  power  of  the  greatest  potentate,  or  the  mightiest  creature,  is  but 
of  small  extent :  none  but  have  their  limits ;  it  may  be  understood 
how  fiw  they  can  act,  in  what  sphere  their  activity  is  bounded :  but 
when  I  have  spoken  all  of  Divine  power  that  I  can,  when  you  have 
thought  all  that  you  can  think  of  it,  your  souls  will  prompt  you  to 

y  Oeeolamp. 

■  The  aoaeot  Gauls  worshipped  him  under  tlie  name  of  Taranis.  ^  The  Greeks  called 
Jupiter  B^ovraZoc,  and  Thor ;  whence  our  Thursday  is  derived,  signifieth  Thunderer,  a 
title  the  Germans  gave  their  God.    And  Toran,  in  the  British  la^guage^  iignifies  thuD 
der.    YoM.  Idolo.  lib.  iL  cap.  88.  OamK  Britao.  p.  17. 
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conceive  something  more  beyond  what  I  have  spoken,  and  what  you 
have  thought.  His  power  shines  in  ever3rthing,  and  is  beyond  every- 
thing. There  is  inmiitelv  more  power  lodged  in  his  nature,  not  ex- 
pressed to  the  world.  Tne  understanding  of  men  and  angels,  cen- 
tred in  one  creature,  would  fall  short  of  the  perception  of  the 
infiniteness  of  it.  All  that  can  be  comprehended  of  it,  are  but  little 
fringes  of  it,  a  small  portion.  No  n^an  ever  discoursed,  or  can,  of 
Goers  power,  according  to  the  magnificence  of  it  No  creature  can 
conceive  it ;  God  himself  only  comprehends  it ;  God  himself  is  only 
able  to  express  it.  Man*s  power  being  limited,  his  line  is  too  short 
to  measure  the  incomprehensible  omnipotence  of  God.  "  The  thun- 
der of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?  that  is,  none  can.  The  text 
is  a  lofty  aeclaraticn  of  the  Divine  power,  with  a  particular  note  of 
attention,  Lol  I.  In  the  expressions  of  it,  in  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  Zo,  these  are  his  ways ;  w^ays  and  works  excelling 
any  created  strength,  referring  to  the  little  summary  of  them  he  haa 
made  before.  IL  In  the  insufficiency  of  these  ways  to  mcasuxe  his 
power,  But  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him,  ILL  In  the  incom- 
prehensiblencss  of  it,  The  tliunder  of  his  power,  who  can  understand  f 
jDoctrine.  Infinite  and  incomprehensible  power  pertains  to  the  nature 
of  God,  and  is  expressed,  in  part,  in  his  works;  or,  though  there  be 
a  mighty  expression  of  Divine  power  in  his  w^orks,  yet  an  incompre- 
hensible power  pertains  to  his  nature.  "  The  thunder  qf  his  power, 
who  can  understand  ?" 

His  power  glitters  in  all  his  works,  as  weU  as  his  wisdom  (Ps. 
IxiL  111 :  "  Twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongs  unto  Goi" 
In  the  law  and  in  the  prophets,  say  some;  but  why  power  twice,  and 
not  mercy,  w^hich  he  speats  of  in  the  following  verse?  he  had  beard 
of  power  twice,  from  the  voice  of  creation,  and  from  the  voice  of 
government.  Mercy  was  heard  in  government  after  man's  fall,  not 
creation ;  innocent  man  was  an  object  of  God's  goodness,  not  of  his 
mercy,  till  ho  made  himself  miserable ;  power  was  expressed  in  both ; 
or,  twice  have  I  heard  that  power  belongs  to  God,  that  is,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain and  undoubted  truth,  that  power  is  essential  to  the  Divine  nature. 
It  is  true,  mercy  is  essential,  justice  is  essential ;  but  power  more  ap- 
parently essential,  because  no  acts  of  mercy,  or  justice,  or  wisdom, 
can  be  exercised  by  him  without  power ;  the  repetition  of  a  thin^ 
confirms  the  certainty  of  it.  Some  observe,  that  God  is  called  At 
mighty  seventy  times  in  Scripture.*  Though  his  power  be  evident 
in  all  his  works,  yet  he  hath  a  power  beyond  the  expression  of  it  in 
his  works,  which,  as  it  is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  so  it  is  the  comfort 
of  a  believer.  To  which  purpose  the  apostle  expresseth  it  by  an  ex- 
cellent paraphrasis  for  the  honor  of  the  Divine  nature  (Eph.  iii  20): 
"  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
that  we  can  ask  or  think,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  churches."  We 
have  reason  to  acknowledge  him  Almighty,  who  hath  a  power  of 
acting  above  our  power  of  imderstanding.  Who  could  have  imag- 
ined such  a  powerful  operation  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospeli  and 
the  conversion  of  the  (ientUes,  which  the  apostle  seems  to  hint  at  in 
that  place  7    His  power  is  expr^sed  by  "  horns  in  his  hands"  (Hsh. 
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ii.  4) ;  becacuie  all  the  works  of  his  hands  are  wrooffhtwiA  Almighty 
"strength.  Power  is  also  used  as  a  name  of  God  (Mark.  ziv.  62): 
"The  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,"  lliat  is,  at  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  God  and  power  are  so  inseparable,  that  they 
are  reciprocated.  As  his  essence  is  immense,  not  to  be  confined  in 
place ;  as  it  is  eternal,  not  to  be  measured  by  time ;  so  it  is  Almighty, 
not  to  be  limited  in  regard  of  action. 

1.  It  is  ingenuously  illustrated  by  some  by  a  imit  ;*»  all  numbers  de- 
j>end  upon  it ;  it  makes  numbers  by  addition,  multiplies  them  unexpres- 
sibly ;  when  one  unit  is  removed  from  a  number,  how  vastly  doth  it 
diminish  it  I  It  gives  perfection  to  all  other  numbers,  it  receives  per- 
fection from  none.  K  you  add  a  unit  before  100,  how  doth  it  mul- 
tiply it  to  1,100 !  If  you  set  a  unit  before  20,000,000,  it  presently 
makes  the  number  swell  up  to  120,000,000 ;  and  so  powerful  is  a 
unit,  by  adding  it  to  numbers,  that  it  will  infinitely  enlarge  them  to 
such  a  vastness,  that  shall  transcend  the  capacity  of  the  best  arithme- 
tician to  count  them.  By  such  a  meditation  as  this,  you  may  have 
some  prospect  of  the  power  of  that  God  who  is  only  unity ;  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  as  a  unit  is  the  beginning  of  all  numbers ;  and 
can  perform  as  many  things  really,  as  a  unit  can  numerically ;  that 
is,  can  do  as  much  in  the  making  of  creatures,  as  a  unit  can  do  in 
the  multiplying  of  numbers.  The  omnipotence  of  God  was  scarce 
denied  by  any  heathen  that  did  not  deny  the  being  of  a  God ;  and 
that  was  Pliny,  and  that  upon  weak  arguments. 

2.  Indeed  we  cannot  have  a  conception  of  God,  if  we  conceive 
him  not  most  powerful,  as  well  as  most  wise ;  he  is  not  a  God  that 
cannot  do  what  he  will,  and  perform  all  his  pleasure.  If  we  imag- 
ine him  restrained  in  his  power,  we  imagine  him  limited  in  his  es- 
sence ;  as  he  hath  an  infinite  knowledge  to  know  what  is  possible, 
he  cannot  be  without  an  infinite  power  to  do  what  is  possible ;  as  he 
hath  a  will  to  resolve  what  he  sees  good,  so  he  cannot  want  a  power 
to  effect  what  lie  sees  good  to  decree ;  as  the  essence  of  a  creature 
cannot  be  conceived  without  that  activity  that  belongs  to  his  nature ; 
as  when  you  conceive  fire,  you  cannot  conceive  it  without  a  power 
of  burning  and  warming ;  and  when  you  conceive  water,  you  cannot 
conceive  it  without  a  power  of  moistening  and  cleansing :  so  you 
cannot  conceive  an  infinite  essence  without  an  infinite  power  of  ac- 
tivity ;  and  therefore  a  heathen  could  say,  "  If  you  know  Gx)d,  you 
know  he  can  do  all  things ;"  and  therefore,  saith  Austin,  "  Give  me 
not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  Jew ;  not  only  a  Jew,  but  a  heathen,  that 
will  deny  God  to  be  Almighty."  A  Jew,  a  heathen,  may  deny 
Christ  to  be  omnipotent,  but  no  heathen  will  deny  God  to  be  omnip- 
otent, and  no  devil  will  deny  either  to  be  so :  God  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  some  power,  for  then  he  must  be  conceived  without 
action.  Whose,  then,  are  those  products  and  effects  of  power,  which 
are  visible  to  us  in  the  world?  to  whom  do  they  belong?  who  is  the 
Father  of  them  ?  God  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  power  suitable 
to  his  nature  and  essence.  If  we  imagine  him  to  be  of  an  infinite 
essence,  we  must  imagine  him  to  be  of  an  infinite  power  and 
strength. 

^  Fotherby,  Aiheomastie,  pp.  806,  807. 
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In  particular,  I  shall  show — ^L  The  nature  of  God'spower.  IL 
Reasons  to  prove  that  God  must  needs  be  powerful.  lU.  How  his 
powerappeara  in  creation,  in  government,  in  ledemption.  lY.  The  Use. 

I.  Wnat  this  power  is ;  or  the  nature  of  it. 

1.  Power  sometimes  signifies  authority :  and  a  man  is  said  to  be 
mighty  and  powerful  in  regard  of  his  dominion,  and  the  right  he 
hatn  to  command  multitudes  of  other  persons  to  take  his  part ;  but 
power  taken  for  strength,  and  power  taken  for  authorily,  are  distinct 
things,  and  may  be  separated  from  one  another.  Power  may  be 
without  authority ;  as  in  successful  invasions,  that  have  no  just  &an- 
dation.  Authority  may  be  without  power;  as  in  a  just  prince,  ex- 
pelled by  an  unjust  rebellion,  the  authority  resides  in  him,  though 
he  be  overpowered,  and  is  destitute  of  strength  to  support  and  exer- 
cise that  authority.  The  power  of  God  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
his  authority  anu  dominion,  but  his  strength  to  act;  and  the  word  is 
the  text  properly  signifies  strength.^ 

2.  This  power  is  divided  ordinarily  into  absolute  and  ordinate. 
Absolute,  is  that  power  whereby  God  is  able  to  do  that  which  he 
^vill  not  do,  but  is  possible  to  be  done ;  ordinate,  is  that  power 
whereby  Qod  doth  that  which  he  hath  decreed  to  do,  that  is,  which 
he  hath  ordained  or  appointed  to  be  exercised  ;*i  which  are  not  dis- 
tinct powers,  but  one  and  the  same  power.  His  ordinate  power  is  a 
part  of  his  absolute ;  for  if  he  had  not  a  power  to  do  every  thing  that 
ue  could  will,  he  might  not  have  the  power  to  do  everything  that  he 
doth  will.  The  object  of  his  absolute  power  is  all  things  possi- 
ble ;  such  things  that  imply  not  a  contradiction,  such  that  Hie  not 
repugnant  in  their  own  nature  to  be  done,  and  such  as  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God  to  be  done.  Those  things 
that  are  repugnant  in  their  own  nature  to  be  done  are  several,  as  to 
make  a  thing  which  is  past  not  to  be  past.  As,  for  example,  the 
world  is  created ;  God  could  have  chose  whether  he  woula  create 
the  world,  and  after  it  is  created  he  hath  power  to  dissolve  it ;  but 
after  it  was  created,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  it  will  be  eternally 
true,  that  the  world  was  created,  and  that  it  was  dissolved ;  for  it  ifl 
impossible,  that  that  which  was  once  true,  should  ever  be  fiilse :  if  it 
be  true  that  the  world  was  created,  it  will  forever  be  true  that  it  was 
created,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  also,  if  it  be  once  true  that 
God  hath  decreed,  it  is  impossible  in  its  own  nature  to  be  true  that 
God  hath  not  decreed.  Some  things  are  repugnant  to  the  nature 
and  perfections  of  God ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  his  nature  to  die  and 
perisa ;  impossible  for  him,  in  regard  of  truth,  to  lie  and  deceive. 
But  of  this  hereafter ;  only  at  present  to  imderstand  the  object  of 
God's  absolute  power  to  be  things  possible,  that  is,  possible  in  nature ; 
not  by  any  strength  in  themselves,  or  of  themselves ;  for  no^ng 
hath  no  strength,  and  everything  is  nothing  before  it  comes  into 
being ;«  so  God,  by  his  absolute  power,  mignt  have  prevented  the 
sin  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  so  have  preserved  them  in  their  fint 
habitation.  He  might,  by  his  absolute  power,  have  restrained  tlie 
devil  from  tempting  of  Eve,  or  restrained  her  and  Adam  fit>m  swal* 

•  vrn::3  Sept  a$evoc.  *  Scaliger,  Pabl  Exeroit  865,  S  a. 
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lowing  the  bait^  and  joining  hands  with  the  temptation.  By  his  ab- 
Bolate  power,  God  might  have  given  the  reins  to  Peter  to  betray  his 
Master,  as  well  as  to  deny  him ;  and  employed  Judas  in  the  same 
(^orious  and  successful  service,  wherein  he  employed  Paul.  By  his 
absolute  power,  he  might  have  created  the  world  millions  of  years 
before  he  did  create  it,  and  can  reduce  it  into  its  empty  nothing  this 
moment  This  the  Baptist  affirms,  when  he  tells  us,  "  That  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  (meaning  the  stones  in  the  wilderness,  and  not 
the  people  which  came  out  to  him  out  of  Judea,  which  were  children 
of  Abraham)  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham"  (Matt.  iii.  9) ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a  thing  there  is  no  contradiction  in  it, 
but  that  God  is  able  to  do  it  if  he  please.  But  now  the  object  of  his 
ordinate  power,  is  all  things  ordained  by  him  to  be  done,  all  things 
decreed  by  him ;  and  because  of  the  Divine  ordination  of  things, 
tUns  power  is  called  ordinate ;  and  what  is  thus  ordained  by  him  he 
cannot  but  do,  because  of  his  unchangeableness.  Both  those  powers 
are  expressed  (Matt  xxvi.  53,  54V  "  My  Father  can  send  twelve 
legions  of  angels,"  there  is  his  absolute  power ;  "  but  how  then  shaU 
the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?"  there  is  his  ordi- 
nate power.  As  his  power  is  free  from  any  act  of  his  will,  it  is  called 
absolute ;  as  it  is  joined  with  an  act  of  his  will,  it  is  called  ordinate. 
His  absolute  power  is  necessary,  and  belongs  to  his  nature ;  his  ordi- 
nate power  is  free,  and  belongs  to  his  will ; — a  power  guided  by  his 
will, — ^not,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  are  two  distinct  powers,  both 
belonging  to  his  nature,  but  the  latter  is  the  same  with  the  former, 
anly  it  is  guided  by  his  will  and  wisdom. 

8.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  power  of  God  is  that  ability  and 
strength)  whereby  he  can  bring  to  pass  whatsoever  he  please ;  what* 
soever  his  infinite  wisdom  can  direct,  and  whatsoever  the  infinite 
parity  of  his  will  can  resolve.  Power,  in  the  primary  notion  of  it, 
loth  not  signify  an  act,  but  an  ability  to  bring  a  thing  into  act ;  it 
is  power,  as  able  to  act  before  it  dotn  actually  produce  a  thing :  as 
jkxi  had  an  ability  to  create  before  he  did  create,  he  had  power  be- 
fore he  acted  that  power  without  Power  notes  the  principle  of  the 
iciion,  and,  therefore,  is  greater  than  the  act  itself.  Power  exercised 
md  diffused,  in  bringing  forth  and  nursing  in  its  particular  objects 
ivitiioat,  is  inconceivably  less  than  that  strength  which  is  infinite  in 
limsel^  the  same  with  his  essence,  and  is  indeed  himself:  by  his 
power  exercised  he  doth  whatsoever  he  actually  wills ;  but  by  the 
power  in  his  nature,  he  is  able  to  do  whatsoever  he  is  able  to  wilL 
The  will  of  creatures  may  be,  and  is  more  extensive  than  their 
power ;  and  their  power  more  contracted  and  shortened  than  their 
will :  but,  as  the  prophet  saith,  ^'  His  counsel  shall  stand,  and  he 
\jrill  do  all  his  pleasure''  (Isa.  xlvL  10].  His  power  is  as  great  as  his 
wiJly  that  is,  wnatsoever  can  fall  witriin  the  verge  of  his  will,  falls 
within  the  compass  of  his  power.  Though  he  will  never  actually 
will  this  or  that,  yet  supposing  he  should  will  it,  he  is  able  to  per- 
tom  it :  so  that  you  must,  in  your  notion  of  Divine  power,  enlarge 
it  fhrther  than  to  think  God  can  only  do  what  he  hath  resolved  to 
io;  but  that  he  hath  as  infinite  acapacity  of  power  to  act,  as  he  hath 
in  infinite  capacity  of  will  to  resolve,    besides,  this  power  is  of  that 
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aature,  that  he  can  do  whatsoeyer  he  pleases  without  difficulty, 
out  resistance ;  it  cannot  be  checked,  restrained,  frustrated.^  As  he 
can  do  all  thinss  possible  in  regard  of  the  object,  he  can  do  all  thingi 
easily  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  acting :  what  in  human  artifioen 
is  knowledge,  labor,  industry,  that  in  Qod  is  his  will ;  his  will  works 
witliout  labor ;  his  works  stand  forth  as  he  wills  them.  ELands  and 
arms  are  ascribed  to  him  for  our  conceptions,  because  our  power  of 
acting  is  distinct  from  our  will ;  but  God's  power  of  acting  is  not 
really  distinct  from  his  will ;  it  is  sufficient  to  the  existence  of  a 
thing  that  God  wills  it  to  exist ;  he  can  act  what  he  will  only  by  his 
will,  without  any  instruments.  He  needs  no  matter  to  work  upon, 
because  he  can  make  something  from  nothing ;  all  matter  owes  itself 
to  his  creatiye  power :  he  needs  no  time  to  work  in,  for  he  can  make 
time  when  he  pleases  to  begin  to  work :  he  needs  no  copy  to  woik 
by ;  himself  is  his  own  pattern  and  copy  in  his  works.  All  created 
agents  want  matter  to  work  upon,  instruments  to  work  with,  copies 
to  work  by ;  time  to  bring  either  the  births  of  their  minds,  or  the 
works  of  their  hands,  to  perfection :  but  the  power  of  God  needs 
none  of  these  things,  but  is  of  a  yast  and  incomprehensible  nature, 
beyond  all  these.  As  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  compass  of 
it,  so  itself  is  without  the  compass  of  eyery  created  understanding. 

4.  This  power  is  of  a  distmct  conception  from  the  wisdom  and 
will  of  Goi  They  are  not  really  distinct,  but  according  to  our  con- 
ceptions. We  cannot  discourse  of  Diyine  things,  without  obserying 
some  proi)ortion  of  them  with  human,  ascribing  unto  Gkxi  the  per- 
fections, sifted  from  the  imperfections  of  our  nature.  In  us  there 
are  three  orders — of  understanding,  will,  power ;  and,  accordingly, 
three  acts,  counsel,  resolution,  execution ;  which,  though  they  arc 
distinct  in  us,  are  not  really  distinct  in  God.  In  our  conceptions,  the 
apprehension  of  a  thing  belongs  to  the  understanding  of  Gkxl ;  de- 
termination, to  the  will  of  God ;  direction,  to  the  wisdom  of  God ; 
execution,  to  the  power  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  God  r^ards  a 
thing  as  possible,  and  as  it  maj  be  done;  the  wisdom  of  God  re- 
gards a  tning  as  fit,  and  conyenient  to  be  done ;  the  will  of  Crod  re- 
solyes  that  it  shall  be  done ;  the  power  of  Gtxi  is  the  application  of 
his  will  to  effect  what  it  hath  resolyed.  Wisdom  is  a  fixing  the 
being  of  things,  the  measures  and  perfections  of  their  seyeral  bemfls; 
power  is  a  conferring  those  perfections  and  beings  upon  them.  Bis 
power  is  his  ability  to  act,  and  his  wisdom  is  the  director  of  his  ac- 
tion :  his  will  orders,  his  wisdom  guides,  and  his  power  effecta  His 
will  as  the  spring,  and  his  power  as  the  worker,  are  expressed  (FIb. 
cxy.  3).  ^*  He  hath  done  whatsoeyer  he  pleased.  He  commanded, 
and  they  were  created"  (Ps.  cxl.  5) ;  and  jQl  three  expressed  (EpL  L 
Hi  "  Who  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will :"  so  that  the  power  of  God  is  a  perfection,  as  it  were,  subor- 
dinate to  his  understanding  and  will,  to  execute  the  results  of  his 
wisdom,  and  the  orders  of  his  will ;  to  his  wisdom  as  directiDg,  be- 
cause he  works  skilAilly ;  to  his  will  as  moying  and  appl]^ing,  be- 
cause he  works  yoluntarily  and  freely.  The  exercise  oi  his  power 
depends  upon  his  will :  his  will  is  the  supreme  cause  of  eyerything 
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stands  up  in  time,  and  all  things  receive  a  beinff  as'  he  wills 
ihem.  His  power  is  but  will  Derpetolly  working,  and  diffusing  it- 
self in  the  season  his  will  hath  fixed  from  eternity ;  it  is  his  eternal 
will  in  perpetual  and  successive  springs  and  streams  in  the  creatures; 
it  is  nothing  else  but  the  constant  efficacy  of  his  omnipotent  will. 
This  must  be  understood  of  his  ordinate  power ;  but  his  absolute 
power  is  larger  than  his  resolving  will :  for  though  the  Scripture 
tells  us,  "  He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  will,"  yet  it  tells  us  not,  that 
lie  hath  done  whatsoever  he  coidd :  he  can  do  thin^  that  he  will 
never  do.  Again,  his  power  is  distinguished  firom  his  will  in  regard 
of  the  exercise  of  it,  which  is  after  the  act  of  his  will :  his  will  wa» 
conversant  about  objects,  when  his  power  was  not  exercised  about 
them.  Creatures  were  the  objects  of  his  will  from  eternity,  but  they 
were  not  from  eternity  the  effects  of  his  power.  His  purpose  to 
create  was  from  eternity,  but  the  execution  of  his  purpose  was  in 
time.  Now  this  execution  of  his  will  we  call  his  ordinate  power : 
his  wisdom  and  his  will  are  supposed  antecedent  to  his  power,  as  the 
counsel  and  resolve ;  as  the  cause  precedes  the  performance  of  the 
purpose  as  the  effect  Some  s  distinguish  his  power  firom  his  under- 
standing and  will,  in  regard  that  his  imderstanding  and  will  are 
laj^ger  than  his  absolute  power ;  for  God  understands  sins,  and  wills 
to  permit  them,  but  he  cannot  himself  do  any  evil  or  unjust  action, 
nor  have  a  power  of  doing  it.  But  this  is  not  to  distinguish  that 
Divine  power,  but  impotence ;  for  to  be  unable  to  do  evil  is  the  per* 
fection  of  power ;  and  to  be  able  to  do  things  unjust  and  evil,  is  a 
weakness,  imperfection,  and  inability.  Man  indeed  wills  many  thinjgs 
that  he  is  not  able  to  perform,  and  understands  many  things  that  he 
is  not  able  to  effect ;  he  imderstands  much  of  the  creatures,  some- 
thing of  Sim,  moon,  and  stars ;  he  can  conceive  many  suns,  many 
moons,  yet  is  not  able  to  create  the  least  atom :  but  there  is  nothing 
thiat  belongs  to  power  but  God  understands,  and  is  able  to  effect.  iS 
sum  this  up,  the  will  of  God  is  the  root  of  all,  the  wisdom  of  God 
is  the  copy  of  all,  and  the  power  of  God  id  the  framer  of  all. 

5.  The  power  of  God  gives  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections 
of  his  nature,  and  is  of  a  larger  extent  and  efficacy,  in  regard 
of  its  objects,  than  some  perfections  of  his  nature.  1  put  them  both 
together. 

^1.)  It  contributes  life  and  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections  of 
his  nature.  How  vain  would  be  his  eternal  counsels,  if  power  did 
not  step  in  to  execute  them  I  His  mercy  would  be  a  feeble  pity,  if 
te  were  destitute  of  power  to  relieve;  and  his  justice  a  slighted 
scarecrow,  without  power  to  punish ;  his  promises  an  empty  sound, 
without  power  to  accomplish  them.  As  holiness  is  the  beautv,  flo 
power  is  the  life  of  all  his  attributes  in  their  exercise ;  and  as  noli- 
ness,  80  power,  is  an  adjunct  belonging  to  all,  a  term  that  may  be 
given  to  all.  God  hath  a  powerful  wisdom  to  attain  his  iends  with- 
out interruption :  he  hath  a  poWerM  mercy  to  remove  our  misery ; 
a  powerful  justice  to  lay  all  misery  upon  offenders :  he  hath  a  pow- 
enul  truth  to  perform  his  promises ;  an  infinite  power  to  bestow  le- 
wards,  and  inflict  penalties.    It  is  to  this  purpose  power  is  first  put 
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in  the  two  thin^  whicli  the  Psalmist  had  heard  (Ps.  bdi  11, 12) 
"  Twice  have  Ineard,"  or  two  things  have  I  heard ;  first  power,  then 
mercy  and  justice,  included  in  that  expression,  ''  Thou  renderest  to 
every  man  according  to  his  work :"  in  every  perfection  of  God  he 
heard  of  power.  This  is  the  arm,  the  hand  of  the  Deily,  which  all 
his  other  attributes  lay  hold  on,  when  they  woidd  appear  in  their 
glory;  this  hands  them  to  the  world:  by  tnis  they  act,  in  this  they 
triumph.  Power  fhimed  every  stage  for  their  appearance  in  crea- 
tion, providence,  redemption. 

(2.)  It  is  of  a  larger  extent,  in  regard  of  its  objects,  than  some 
other  attributes.  Power  doth  not  alway  suppose  an  object,  but  con- 
stitutes an  object  It  supposeth  an  object  in  the  act  of  preservation, 
but  it  makes  an  object  in  the  act  of  creation ;  but  mercy  supposeth 
an  object  miserable,  yet  doth  not  make  it  so.  Justice  supposeth  an 
object  criminal,  but  aoth  not  constitute  it  so :  mercy  supposeth  him 
miserable,  to  relieve  him;  justice  supposeth  him  criminal,  to  punish 
him :  but  power  supposeth  not  a  thing  in  real  existence,  but  as  pos- 
sible ;  or  rather,  it  is  from  power  that  any  thing  hath  a  possibility, 
if  there  be  no  repugnancy  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Again,  power 
extends  ftirther  tnan  either  mercy  or  justice.  Mercy  hath  particu- 
lar objects,  which  justice  shall  not  at  last  be  willing  to  punisn ;  and 
justice  hath  particular  objects,  which  mercy  at  last  shall  not  be  wiU- 
mg  to  refresh :  but  power  doth,  and  alway  will,  extend  to  the  ob- 
jects of  both  mercy  and  justice.  A  creature,  as  a  creature,  is 
neither  the  object  of  mercy  nor  justice,  nor  of  rewarding  goodness: 
a  creature,  as  mnocent,  is  the  object  of  rewarding  goodness;  a  crea- 
ture, as  miserable,  is  the  object  of  compassionate  mercy ;  a  creature, 
as  criminal,  is  the  object  of  revenging  justice :  but  aU  of  them  the 
objects  of  power,  in  conjunction  with  mose  attributes  of  goodness, 
mercy,  and  justice,  to  which  they  belong.  All  the  objects  that 
mercy,  and  justice,  and  truth,  and  wisdom,  exercise  themselves 
about,  hath  a  possibility  and  an  actual  being  from  this  perfection  of 
Divine  power.  It  is  power  first  fiumes  a  creature  in  a  capacity  of 
nature  for  mercy  or  justice,  though  it  doth  not  give  an  immediate 
(qualification  for  the  exercise  of  either.  Power  makes  man  a  ra- 
tional creature,  and  so  confers  upon  him  a  nature  mutable,  which 
may  be  miserable  by  its  own  fault,  and  punishable  by  God's  justice; 
or  pitiable  by  God's  compassion,  and  relievable  by  God's  merqr^ 
bat  it  doth  not  make  him  sinful,  whereby  he  becomes  miserable  and 
punishable.  Again,  power  runs  through  all  the  degrees  of  the 
states  of  a  creature.  As  a  thing  is  possible,  or  may  be  made,  it  is 
the  object  of  absolute  power ;  as  it  is  &ctibile,  or  ordered  to  be 
made,  it  is  the  object  of  ordinate  power :  as  a  thing  is  actually  made, 
and  brought  into  being,  it  is  the  object  of  preserving  power.  So 
that  power  doth  stretch  out  its  arms  to  all  the  works  of  God,  in  all 
their  circumstances,  and  at  all  times.  When  mercy  ceaseth  to  relieve 
a  creature,  when  justice  ceaseth  to  punish  a  creature,  power  ceaseth 
not  to  preserve  a  creature.  The  blessed  in  heaven,  that  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  punishing  justice,  are  forever  maintained  by  power  in 
that  blessed  condition :  the  damned  in  heU,  that  are  cast  out  of  the 
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ooBom  of  entreating  mercy,  are  forever  sustained  in  those  remediless 
torments  by  the  Ann  of  Power. 

6.  This  power  is  ori^ally  and  essentially  in  the  nature  of  God, 
and  not  distinct  from  his  essence.  It  is  originally  and  essentially  in 
God.  The  strength  and  power  of  great  kings  is  originally  in  their 
people,  and  managed  ana  ordered  by  the  authority  of  iJie  prince  for 
the  common  good.  Though  a  prince  hath  authonty  in  his  person  to 
command,  yet  he  hath  not  sufficient  strength  in  his  person,  without 
the  assistance  of  others,  to  make  his  commands  to  oe  obeyed.  He 
hath  not  a  single  strength  in  his  own  person  to  conquer  countries 
and  kingdoms,  and  increase  the  number  of  his  subjects :  he  must 
make  use  of  the  arms  of  his  own  subjects,  to  overrun  other  places, 
and  yoke  them  imder  his  dominion :  but  the  power  of  all  thinra 
that  ever  were,  are,  or  shall  be,  is  originally  and  essentially  in  Goa. 
It  is  not  derived  from  any  thing  without  hmi,  as  the  power  of  the 
greatest  potentates  in  the  worla  is :  therefore  (Ps.  IxiL  11)  it  is  said, 
"Power  Delongs  unto  God,"  that  is,  solely  and  to  none  else.  He 
bath  a  power  to  make  his  subjects,  and  as  many  as  he  pleases ;  to 
create  w^orlds,  to  enjoin  precepts,  to  execute  penalties,  without  call- 
ing in  the  strength  of  his  creatures  to  his  aia.  The  strength  that 
the  subjects  of  a  mortal  prince  have,  is  not  derived  to  them  from 
the  prince,  though  the  exercise  of  it  for  this  or  that  end,  is  ordered 
and  directed  by  the  authority  of  the  prince :  but  what  strength  so- 
ever any  thing  hath  to  act  as  a  means,  it  hath  firom  the  power  of 
Grod  as  Creator,  as  well  as  whatsoever  authority  it  hath  to  act  is  from 
God,  as  a  Hector  and  Governor  of  the  world.  God  hath  a  strength 
to  act  without  means,  and  no  means  can  act  any  thin^  without  his 
power  and  strength  communicated  to  them.  As  the  clouds,  in  ver. 
8,  before  the  text,  are  called  God's  clouds,  "  his  clouds :"  so  aU  the 
strength  of  creatures  may  be  called,  and  truly  is,  God's  strength  and 
power  in  them :  a  drop  of  power  shot  down  from  heaven,  originally 
only  in  God.  Creatures  have  but  a  little  mite  of  power ;  somewhat 
communicated  to  them,  somewhat  kept  and  reserved  from  them,  of 
what  they  are  capable  to  possess.  They  have  limited  natures,  and 
therefore  a  limited  sphere  of  activity.  Clothes  can  warm  us,  but 
not  feed  us ;  bread  can  nourish  us,  out  not  clothe  us.  One  plant 
hath  a  medicinal  quality  against  one  disease,  another  against  an- 
other ;  but  God  is  the  possessor  of  universal  power,  the  common 
exchequer  of  this  mighty  treasure.  He  acts  by  creatures,  as  not 
needing  their  power,  but  deriving  power  to  them :  what  he  acts  by 
them,  he  could  act  himself  without  them :  and  what  they  act  as 
firom  themselves,  is  derived  to  them  from  him  through  invisible  chan- 
nels. And  hence  it  will  foUow,  that  because  power  is  essentially  in 
Qodj  more  operations  of  God  are  possible  than  are  exerted.  And 
is  power  is  essentially  in  God,  so  it  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence. 
It  belongs  to  God  in  regard  of  the  inconceivable  excellent  and 
activity  of  his  essence.**  And  omnipotent  is  nothing  but  the  iJivine 
eeeence  efficacious  ad  extra.  It  is  his  essence  as  operative,  and  the 
immediate  principle  of  operation :  as  the  power  of  enlijghtenin^  in 
the  son,  and  the  power  of  heating  in  the  nre,  are  not  things  distmct 

^  Jtotioiie  nimma  actoalitotis  eefleotiA.    Suares,  Vol,  L  pp.  160, 161. 
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from  the  nature  of  them;  but  the  nature  of  the  sun  bringing  forth 
light,  and  the  nature  of  the  fire  bringeth  forth  heat  The  power  of 
acting  is  the  same  with  the  substance  of  God,  though  the  action 
from  that  power  be  terminated  in  the  creature.  If  the  power  of 
God  were  distinct  from  his  essence,  he  were  then  compounded  of 
substance  and  power,  and  would  not  be  the  most  simple  oeing.  As 
when  the  understanding  is  informed  in  several  parts  of  knowledge, 
it  is  skilled  in  the  government  of  cities  and  countries,  it  knows  this 
or  that  art :  it  learns  mathematics,  philosophy ;  this,  or  that  science. 
The  understanding  hath  a  power  to  do  this ;  but  this  power,  where- 
by it  learns  those  excellent  things,  and  brings  forth  excellent  births, 
is  not  a  thing  distinct  from  the  understanding  itself;  we  may  rather 
call  it  the  imderstanding  powerful,  than  the  power  of  the  unde^ 
standing ;  and  so  we  may  rather  say,  God  powerftd,  than  say,  the 
power  of  God ;  because  his  power  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence. 
From  both  these,  it  will  follow,  that  this  omnipotence  is  incommuni- 
cable to  anv  creature ;  no  creature  can  inherit  it,  because  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction lOT  any  creature  to  have  the  essence  of  God.  This  om- 
nipotence is  a  peculiar  right  of  God,  wherein  no  creature  can  share 
with  him.  To  be  omnipotent  is  to  be  essentially  God.  And  for  a 
creature  to  be  omnipotent,  is  for  a  creature  to  be  its  own  Creator. 
It  being  therefore  the  same  with  the  essence  of  the  Godhead,  it  can- 
not be  communicated  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  as  the  Lutherans 
say  it  is,  without  the  comnmnication  of  the  essence  of  the  God- 
head ;  for  then  the  humanity  of  Christ  would  not  be  humanity,  but 
Deity.  If  omnipotence  were  commimicated  to  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  the  essence  of  God  were  also  communicated  to  his  humanity, 
and  then  eternity  would  be  communicated.  His  humanity  then  was 
not  given  him  in  time ;  his  humanity  would  be  uncompounded,  that 
is,  his  body  would  be  no  body,  his  soul  no  soul.  Omnipotence  is 
essentially  in  Gtod ;  it  is  not  distinct  from  the  essence  of  God,  it  is 
his  essence,  omnipotent,  able  to  do  all  things. 

7.  Hence  it  follows,  that  this  power  is  infinite  (Eph.  L  19); 
"  What  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,"  &c.  "  according  to 
the  working  of  his  mighty  power."  God  were  not  omnipotent,  un- 
less his  power  were  infinite ;  for  a  finite  power  is  a  limited  power, 
and  a  limited  power  cannot  effect  everything  that  is  possible. 
Nothing  can  be  too  difficult  for  the  Divine  power  to  effect ;  ne  hath 
a  fullness  of  power,  an  exceeding  strength,  above  all  human  capa- 
cities ;  it  is  a  "  mighty  power"  (Eph.  i.  19),  "  able  to  do  above  all  tnat 
we  can  ask  or  think"  (Eph.  iii.  20) :  that  which  he  acts,  is  above  the 
power  of  any  creature  to  act.  Infinite  power  consists  in  the  biing- 
mg  things  forth  from  nothing.  No  creature  can  imitate  God  in  this 
prerogative  of  pjower.  Man  indeed  can  carve  various  forms,  and 
erect  various  pieces  of  art,  but  from  pre-existent  matter.  Every 
artificer  hath  tne  matter  brought  to  his  hand,  he  only  brings  it  fiwrth 
in  a  new  figure.  Chemists  separate  one  thing  from  another,  but 
create  nothing,  but  sever  those  things  which  were  befiare  compacted 
and  crudled  together :  but  when  Qtxi  speaks  a  powerful  word, 
nothing  begins  to  be  something:  things  stand  forth  from  the  womb 
of  nothmg,  and  obey  his  migh^  command,  and  take  what  fonnB  he 
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is  pleased  to  give  them.  The  creating  one  thing,  though  never  ao 
imall  and  minute,  as  the  least  fly,  cannot  be  but  by  an  infinite 
power ;  much  less  can  the  producing  of  such  variety  we  see  in  the 
Bforld.  His  power  is  infinite,  in  regard  it  cannot  be  resisted  by 
mything  that  he  hath  made ;  nor  can  it  be  confined  by  anything 
he  can  will  to  make.  "  His  greatness  is  unsearchable"  (rs.  cxlv.  3). 
[t  is  a  greatness,  not  of  quantity,  but  quality.  The  greatness  of 
bis  power  hath  no  end :  it  is  a  vanity  to  unagine  any  limits  can  be 
B^fi^Ked  to  it,  or  that  any  creature  can  say,  "  Hitherto  it  can  go,  and 
QO  further."  It  is  above  all  conception,  all  inquisition  of  any 
sreated  understanding.  No  creature  ever  had,  nor  ever  can  have, 
that  strength  of  wit  and  understanding,  to  conceive  the  extent  of 
bis  power,  and  how  ma^ificently  he  can  work. 

First,  His  essence  is  infinite.  As  in  a  finite  subject  there  is  a 
finite  virtue,  so  in  an  infinite  subject  there  must  be  an  infinite  virtue. 
WTiere  the  essence  is  limited,  the  power  is  so :»  where  the  essence  is 
onlimited,  the  power  knows  no  bounds.^  Among  creatures,  the 
more  excellency  of  being  and  form  anything  hath,  the  more  activity, 
dgor,  and  power  it  hath,  to  work  according  to  its  nature.  The  sun 
bath  a  mighty  power  to  warm,  enlighten,  and  fructify,  above  what 
the  stars  have ;  because  it  hath  a  vaster  body,  more  intense  degrees 
y£  light,  heat,  and  vigor.  Now,  if  you  conceive  the  sun  made 
Qinch  greater  than  it  is,  it  would  proportionably  have  greater  de- 
grees of  power  to  heat  and  enlighten  than  it  hath  now :  and  were 
it  poasible  to  have  an  infinite  heat  and  light,  it  would  infinitely  heat 
ind  enlighten  other  things ;  for  everything  is  able  to  act  according 
to  the  measures  of  its  being :  therefore,  since  the  essence  of  God  is 
unquestionably  infinite,  his  power  of  acting  must  be  so  also.  His 
power  (as  was  said  before)  is  one  and  the  same  with  his  essence : 
md  though  the  knowledge  of  God  extends  to  more  objects  than 
bis  power,  because  he  knows  all  evils  of  sin,  which  because  of  his 
boliness  he  cannot  commit,  yet  it  is  as  infinite  as  his  knowledge, 
because  it  is  as  much  one  with  his  essence,  as  his  knowledge  and 
risdom  is :  for  as  the  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  God  is  nothing  but 
the  essence  of  God,  knounng,  so  the  power  of  God  is  nothing  but  the 
easence  of  God,  abk. 

The  objects  of  Divine  power  are  innumerable.  The  objects  of 
Divine  power  are  not  essentially  infinite ;  and  therefore  we  must 
not  measure  the  infiniteness  of  Divine  power  by  an  ability  to  make 
aa  infinite  being;  because  there  is  an  incapacity  in  any  created 
thing  to  be  infinite ;  for  to  be  a  creature  and  to  be  infinite ;  to  be 
infinite  and  yet  made,  is  a  contradiction.  To  be  infinite,  and  to  be 
God,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  Nothing  can  be  infinite  but  God ; 
DOthing  but  God  is  infinite.  But  the  power  of  God  is  infinite,  be- 
cause it  can  produce  infinite  effects,  or  innumerable  thin^,  such  as 
forpass  the  arithmetic  of  a  creature ;  nor  yet  doth  the  infiniteness 
consist  simply  in  producing  innumerable  effects ;  for  that  a  finite 
cause  can  produce.  Fire  can,  by  its  finite  and  limited  heat,  bum 
numberless  combustible  things  and  parcels ;  and  the  understanding 
of  man  hath  an  infinite  number  of  thoughts  and  acts  of  intellection, 

(*)  Of^^ratioiiet  sequimtur  eeMaiiain.       (^)  Aquin.  Ftet  1  Qil  26.  Artion. 
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and  thoughts  different  fix)m  one  another.  Who  can  number  the 
imaginations  of  his  fency,  and  thoughts  of  his  mind,  the  space  of 
one  mcmth  or  year?  much  less  of  forty  or  an  hundred  years ;  yet  all 
these  thoughts  are  about  things  that  are  in  being,  or  have  a  foimda- 
tion  in  things  that  are  in  being.  But  the  infiniteness  of  God's  jpower 
consists  in  an  ability  to  produce  infinite  effects,  formally  distinct, 
and  diverse  from  one  another ;  such  as  never  had  being,  such  as  the 
mind  of  man  cannot  conceive :  "  Able  to  do  above  what  we  can 
think"  (Eph.  iii.  20).  And  whatsoever  God  hath  made,  or  is  able  to 
make,  he  is  able  to  make  in  an  infinite  manner,  by  calling  them  to 
stand  forth  from  nothing.  To  produce  innumeraole  effects  of  dis- 
tinct natures,  and  from  so  distant  a  term  as  nothing,  is  an  argument 
of  infinite  power.  Now,  that  the  objects  of  Divine  power  are  in- 
numerable, appears,  because  God  can  do  infinitely  more  than  he 
hath  done,  or  will  do.  Nothing  that  God  hath  done  can  enfeeble 
or  dull  his  power;  there  still  resides  in  him  an  ability  beyond  all 
the  settled  contrivances  of  his  understanding  and  resolves  of  his 
will,  which  no  effects  which  he  hath  wrought  can  drain  and  put  to 
a  stand.  As  he  can  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abraliam  (Matt, 
iii.  9) ;  so  with  the  same  mighty  word,  whereby  he  made  one  world, 
he  can  make  infinite  numbers  of  worlds  to  be  the  monuments  of 
his  glory.  After  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxxii.  17),  had  spoke  of 
Gocfs  power  in  creation,  he  adds,  "  And  there  is  nothing  too  nardfor 
thee."  For  one  world  that  he  hath  made,  he  can  create  millions: 
for  one  star  which  he  hath  beautified  the  heavens  with,  he  could 
have  garnished  it  with  a  thousand,  and  multiplied,  if  he  had 
pleased,  every  one  of  those  into  millions,  "for  he  can  cidl  things  that 
wre  not"  (Rom.  iv.  17) ;  not  some  things,  but  all  things  possible.  The 
barren  womb  of  nothing  can  no  mOre  resist  his  power  now  to  educe 
a  world  firom  it,  than  it  could  at  first :  no  doubt,  but  for  one  angel 
which  he  hath  made,  he  could  make  many  worlds  of  angels.  He 
that  made  one  with  so  much  ease,  as  by  a  word,  cannot  want  pow^ 
to  make  many  more,  till  he  wants  a  word.  The  word  that  was  not 
too  weak  to  make  one,  cannot  be  too  weak  to  make  multitudes.  If 
from  one  man  he  hath,  in  a  way  of  nature,  multiplied  so  many  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  covered  with  them  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth ;  he  could,  in  a  supernatural  way,  by  one  word,  multiply  as 
manjr  more.  "  It  is  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  that  gives  life  (Job. 
xxxiii.  4).  He  can  create  infinite  species  and  kindS  of  creatures 
more  than  he  hath  created,  more  variety  of  forms :  for  since  there 
is  no  searching  of  his  greatness,  there  is  no  conceiving  the  numbe^ 
less  possible  effects  of  nis  power.  The  understanding  of  man  can 
conceive  numberless  things  possible  to  be,  more  than  nave  be^  or 
shall  be.  And  shall  we  imagine,  that  a  finite  understanding  of  a 
creature  hath  a  greater  omnipotency  to  conceive  things  poasible, 
than  God  hath  to  produce  things  possible?  When  the  unc^ratand* 
ing  of  man  is  tired  in  its  conceptions,  it  must  still  be  concluded, 
that  the  power  of  God  extends,  not  only  to  what  can  be  conceived, 
but  infimtely  beyond  the  measures  of  a  finite  &culty.  "  Tooohmg 
the  Alndffhty ,  we  cannot  find  him  out ;  he  is  excellent  in  power 
and  in  jBdgmeiit"  (Job  zxxvi  2S).     fbr  the  undenntaiiiding  or  man, 
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in  ita  conceptions  of  more  kind  of  cn^atures,  is  limited  to  those 
2reatures  wnich  are:  it  cannot,  in  its  own  imagination,  conceive 
mythin^  but  what  hath  some  foundation  in  and  from  something 
ilready  m  being.  It  may  frame  a  new  kind  of  creature,  made  up 
rf  a  lion,  a  horse,  an  ox ;  but  all  those  parts  whereof  its  conception 
is  made,  have  distinct  beings  in  the  world,  though  not  in  that  com- 
position as  his  mind  mixes  and  joins  them ;  but  no  question  but 
\3tod  can  create  creatures  that  have  no  resemblance  with  any  kind 
3f  creatures  }  et  in  being.  It  is  certain  that  if  God  only  Knows 
those  things  which  he  hatli  done,  and  will  do,  and  not  all  things 
possible  to  be  done  by  him,  his  knowledge  were  finite ;  so  if  he 
x>uJd  do  no  more  than  what  he  hath  done,  his  power  would  be 
Snite. 

(1.)  Creatures  have  a  power  to  act  about  more  objects  than  they 
lo.  The  understanding  of  man  can  frame  from  one  principle  of 
truth,  many  conclusions  and  inferences  more  than  it  doth.  Why 
cannot,  then,  the  power  of  God  frame  from  one  first  matter,  an  inn- 
aite  number  of  creatures  more  than  have  been  created?  The 
AJmightiness  of  God  in  producing  real  effects,  is  not  inferior  to  the 
understanding  of  man  in  drawing  out  real  truths.  An  artificer  that 
nakes  a  watcth,  supposing  his  life  and  health,  can  make  many  more 
rf  a  different  form  and  motion;  and  a  limner  can  draw  many 
IraughtB,  and  frame  many  pictures  with  a  new  variety  of  colors,  ao- 
wording  to  the  richness  of  his  fancy.  If  these  can  do  so,  that  require 
4  pre-existent  matter  framed  to  their  hands,  God  can  much  more, 
who  can  raise  beautiful  structures  from  nothing.  As  long  as  men 
lave  matter,  they  can  diversify  the  matter,  ana  make  new  figures 
TOm  it ;  so  long  as  there  is  nothing,  God  can  produce  out  of  that 
lothing  whatsoever  he  pleases.  We  see  the  same  in  inanimate  crea- 
iures.  A  spark  of  fire  hath  a  vast  power  in  it :  it  wUl  kindle  other 
lungs,  increase  and  enlarge  itself;  nothing  can  be  exempt  from  the 
ictive  force  of  it.  It  will  alter,  by  consuming  or  refinmg,  whatso- 
5ver  you  offer  to  it.  It  will  reach  all,  and  refuse  none  ;  and  by  the 
sflBcacious  power  of  it,  all  those  new  figures  which  we  see  in  metals, 
ire  brought  forth ;  when  you  have  exposed  to  it  a  multitude  of 
Mngs,  still  add  more,  it  will  exert  the  same  strength  ;  yea,  the  vigor 
s  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  more  it  catcheth,  the  more 
iercely  and  irresistibly  it  will  act ;  you  cannot  suppose  an  end  of  its 
>peration,  or  a  decrease  of  its  strength,  as  long  as  you  can  conceive 
its  duration  and  continuance :  this  must  be  but  a  weak  shadow  of 
that  infinite  power  which  is  in  God.  Take  another  instance,  in  the 
nin :  it  hath  power  every  year  to  produce  flowers  and  plants  from 
the  earth ;  and  is  as  able  to  produce  them  now,  as  it  was  at  the  first 
lighting  it  and  rearing  it  in  that  sphere  wherein  it  moves.  And  if 
there  were  no  kind  of  flowers  and  plants  now  created,  the  sun  hath 
\  power  residing  in  it,  ever  since  its  first  creation,  to  afford  the  sapae 
swrmth  to  them  for  the  nourishing  and  bringing  them  forth.  What- 
soever you  can  conceive  the  sun  to  be  able  to  do  in  regard  of  plants, 
^hat  can  God  do  in  regard  of  worlds ;  produce  more  worlds  than  the 
son  doth  plants  every  year,  without  weariness,  without  languishment 
Fhe  sun  is  able  to  influence  more  things  than  it  doth,  and  produce 
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nninberleas  effects ;  but  it  doth  not  do  so  much  as  it  is  able  to  do, 
because  it  wants  matter  to  work  upon.  God,  therefore,  who  wants 
no  matter,  can  do  much  more  than  he  doth ;  he  can  either  act  by 
second  causes  if  there  were  more,  or  make  more  second  causes  if  he 
pleased. 

(2.)  God  is  the  most  free  agent.  Every  free  agent  can  do  more 
than  he  will  do.  Man  being  a  free  creature,  can  do  more  than  ordi- 
narily he  doth  will  to  do.  God  is  most  free,  as  being  the  spring  of 
liberty  in  other  creatures ;  he  acts  not  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  motions  of  the  wind ;  and,  therefore,  is 
not  determined  to  those  things  which  he  hath  already  called  forth 
into  the  world.  If  God  be  innnitely  wise  in  contrivance,  he  could 
contrive  more  than  he  hath,  and  therefore,  can  effect  more  than  he 
hath  effected.  He  doth  not  act  to  the  extent  of  his  power  upon  all 
occasions.  It  is  according  to  his  will  that  he  works  (Eph.  i  A  It  is 
not  according  to  his  work  that  he  wills ;  his  work  is  an  evidence  of 
his  will,  but  not  the  rule  of  his  will.  His  power  is  not  the  rule  of 
his  will,  but  his  will  is  the  disposer  of  his  power,  according  to  the 
light  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  that  direct  hia  will; 
and  therefore  his  power  is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  actual  wiE 
No  doubly  but  he  could  in  a  moment  have  produced  that  world  which 
he  took  six  days'  time  to  frame ;  he  coiQd  have  drowned  the  old 
world  at  once,  without  prolonging  the  time  till  the  revolution  of 
forty  days ;  he  was  not  limited  to  such  a  term  of  time  by  any  weak- 
ness, but  by  the  determination  of  his  own  will.  God  doth  not  do 
the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  what  he  is  able  to  do,  but  what  is 
convenient  to  do,  according  to  the  end  which  he  hath  proposed  to 
himself.  Jesus  Christ,  as  man,  could  have  asked  legions  oi  angels ; 
and  God,  as  a  sovereign,  could  have  sent  them  (Matt.  xxvi.  58). 
God  could  raise  the  dead  every  day  if  he  pleased,  but  he  doth  not: 
he  could  heal  every  diseased  person  in  a  moment,  but  he  doth  not 
As  God  can  will  more  than  he  doth  actually  will,  so  he  can  do  more 
than  he  hath  actually  done ;  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will ;  he 
can  will  more  worlds,  and  therefore  can  create  more  worlds.  KGod 
hath  not  ability  to  do  more  than  he  will  do,  he  then  can  do  no  more 
than  what  he  actually  hath  done ;  and  then  it  will  follow,  that  he  is 
not  a  free,  but  a  natural  and  necessary  agent,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
posed of  God. 

Second.  This  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  action.  As  he  can 
produce  numberless  objects  above  what  he  hath  produced,  so  he 
could  produce  them  more  magnificently  than  he  hath  made  ihem. 
As  he  never  works  to  the  extent  of  his  power  in  regard  of  things^  so 
neither  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  acting ;  for  he  never  acts  so  but 
he  could  act  m  a  higher  and  perfecter  manner. 

(1.)  His  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  the  independency  of  action: 

he  wants  no  instrument  to  act.     When  there  was  nothing  but  God, 

there  was  no  cause  of  action  but  God ;  when  there  was  nothing  in 
beinr^    .  ^   -.   ..  ,. .  .    .  <  ^  ,     .    . 
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is  respect  it  is  a  power  incommunicable  to  any  creature,  though 
u  conceive  a  creature  in  higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  it  is.  A 
mature  cannot  cease  to  be  dependent,  but  it  must  cease  to  be  a  crea- 
re ;  to  be  a  creature  and  independent,  are  terms  repugnant  to  one 
other. 

(2.)  But  the  infiniteness  of  Divine  power  consists  in  an  ability  to 
re  higher  degrees  of  perfection  to  everything  which  he  hath  made. 
\  his  power  is  infinite  extensive,  in  regard  of  the  multitude  of  ob- 
zts  he  can  bring  into  bein^,  so  it  is  infinite  intensive,  in  regard  of 
5  manner  of  operation,  and  the  endowments  he  can  bestow  upon 
jm,™    Some  things,  indeed,  God  doth  so  perfect,  that  higher  de- 
jes  of  perfection  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  added  to  them.»    As 
)  humanity  of  Christ  cannot  be  united  more  gloriously  than  to  the 
■son  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  cannot  be 
iferred  upon  it.    Nor  can  the  souls  of  the  blessed  have  a  nobler 
ect  of  vision  and  fruition  than  God  himself,  the  infinite  Being:  no 
;her  than  the  enjoyment  of  himself  can  be  conferred  upon  a  crea- 
e,  respeciu  termini.     This  is  not  want  of  power;  he  cannot  be 
ater,   because  he  is  greatest;  not  better,  because  he  is  best; 
liing  can  be  more  than  infinite.     But  as  to  the  things  which  God 
h  made  in  the  world,  he  could  have  given  them  other  manner  of 
ng  than  they  have,     A  human  understanding  may  improve  a 
ught  or  conclusion ;  strengthen  it  with  more  and  more  force  of 
son  ;  and  adorn  it  with  richer  and  richer  elegancy  of  language : 
y,  then,  may  not  the  Divine  providence  produce  a  world  more 
feet  and  excellent  than  this  ?     He  that  makes  a  plain  vessel,  can 
hellish  it  more,  engrave  more  figures  upon  it,  according  to  the 
acity  of  the  subject :  and  cannot  God  do  so  much  more  vrith  his 
rks  r    Could  not  God  have  made  this  world  of  a  larger  quantity, 
I  the  sun  of  a  greater  bulk  and  proportionable  strength,  to  influ- 
e  a  bigger  world  ?  so  tliat  this  world  would  have  been  to  another 
t  God  might  have  made,  as  a  ball  or  a  mount,  this  sun  as  a  star 
mother  sun  that  he  might  have  kindled.     He  could  have  made 
ry  star  a  sun,  every  spire  of  grass  a  star,  every  grain  of  dust  a 
rer,  every  soul  an  angel.     And  though  the  angels  be  perfect 
itures,  and  inexpressibly  more  glorious  than  a  visible  creature, 
who  can  imagine  God  so  confined,  that  he  cannot  create  a  more 
ellent  kind,  and  endow  those  which  he  hath  made  with  excellen- 
Df  a  higher  rank  than  he  invested  them  with  at  the  first  moment 
their  creation?     Without  question  God  might  have  given  the 
mer  creatures  more  excellent  endowments,  put  them  into  another 
er  of  nature  for  their  own  good  and  more  aifPusive  usefulness  in 
world.     What  is  made  use  of  by  the  prophet  (Mai.  ii.  15)  in  an- 
sr  case,  may  be  used  in  this :  "  i  et  had  he  a  residue  of  Spirit" 
J  capacity  of  every  creature  might  have  been  enlarged  by  God ; 
no  work  of  his  in  the  world  doth  equal  his  power,  as  nothing 
;  he  hath  framed  doth  equal  his  wisdom.     The  same  matter  which 
le  matter  of  the  body  ol  a  beast,  is  the  matter  of  a  plant  and 
^er ;  is  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and  so  was  capable  of 
glier  form  and  higher  perfections,  than  God  hath  been  pleased 

"  Beoon.  Sum.  TheoL  p.  82.  ■  Ibid.  p.  84. 
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to  bestow  upon,  it  And  he  had  power  to  bestow  that  perfection  on 
one  part  of  matter  which  he  denied  to  it,  and  bestowed  on  another 
part  K  God  cannot  make  things  in  a  greater  perfection,  there 
must  be  some  limitation  of  him :  he  cannot  be  limited  by  another, 
because  nothing  is  superior  to  God.  If  limited  bv  himself,  that  limi- 
tion  is  not  ficom  a  want  of  power,  but  a  want  of  wilL  He  can,  by 
Ixis  own  power,  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abraham  (Matt  iii.  9) : 
he  coula  sQter  the  nature  of  the  stones,  form  them  into  human 
bodies,  dignify  them  vrith  rational  souls,  inspire  those  souls  with  such 
graces  that  may  render  them  the  children  of  Abraham.  But  for  the 
more  fully  unaerstanding  the  nature  of  this  power,  we  may  observe, 

[1.]  That  though  God  can  make  everything  with  a  higner  degree 
of  perfection,  yet  still  within  the  limits  of  a  finite  being.  No  crea- 
ture can  be  made  infinite,  because  no  creature  can  be  made  God. 
No  creature  can  be  so  improved  as  to  equal  the  goodness  and  per- 
fection of  God  ;o  yet  there  is  no  creature  but  we  may  conceive  a 
possibility  of  its  l)eing  made  more  perfect  in  that  rank  of  a  creature 
than  it  is :  as  we  may  imagine  a  flower  or  plant  to  have  greater 
beauty  and  richer  qualities  imparted  to  it  by  Divine  power,  without 
rearing  it  so  high  as  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational  or  sensitive  creature. 
Whatsoever  perfections  may  be  added  by  Gbd  to  a  creature,  are  still 
finite  perfections ;  and  a  multitude  of  finite  excellences  can  never 
amount  to  the  value  and  honor  of  infinite :  as  if  you  add  one  number 
to  another  as  high  as  you  can,  as  much  as  a  large  piece  of  paper  can 
contain,  you  can  never  make  the  numbers  really  infinite,  though 
they  may  be  infinite  in  regard  of  the  inability  of  any  human  under- 
standing to  count  them.  The  finite  condition  of  the  creature  suffers 
it  not  to  be  capable  of  an  infinite  perfection.  God  is  so  great,  so 
excellent^  that  it  is  his  perfection  not  to  have  any  equal ;  the  defect 
is  in  the  creature,  which  cannot  be  elevated  to  such  a  pitch ;  as  you 
can  never  make  a  gallon  measure  to  hold  the  quantity  of  a  butt,  or 
a  butt  the  quantity  of  a  river,  or  a  river  the  fulness  of  the  sea. 

[2.]  Though  God  hath  a  power  to  furnish  every  creature  with 
greater  and  nobler  perfections  than  he  hath  bestowed  upon  it^  yet 
ne  hath  framed  all  tilings  in  the  perfectest  manner,  and  most  con- 
venient to  that  end  for  which  he  intended  them.  Everything  is 
endowed  with  the  best  nature  and  quality  suitable  to  God's  ena  in 
creation,  though  not  in  the  best  manner  for  itselfp  In  r^;ard  of  the 
universal  end,  there  cannot  be  a  better ;  for  God  himseli  is  the  end 
of  all  things,  who  is  the  Supreme  Goodness.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  Gt)d,  who  could  not  be  God  if  he  were  not  superlatively  best, 
or  optimm;  and  he  hath  ordered  all  things  for  the  declaration  of  his 
^oooness  or  justice,  according  to  the  behaviors  of  his  creatures.  Haji 
doth  not  consider  what  strength  or  power  he  can  put  forth  in  the 
means  he  useth  to  attain  such  an  end,  but  the  suitaDleness  of  them 
to  his  main  desi^,  and  so  fits  and  marshals  them  to  his  grand  pur- 
pose. Had  Gbd  only  created  things  that  are  most  excellent,  he  nad 
created  only  angels  and  men ;  how,  then,  would  his  wisdom  have 

•  Qamach  in  Aquin.  Tom.  L  Qu.  26. 
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been  conspicuous  in  other  works  in  the  subordination  and  subser* 
viency  of  them  to  one  another  ?  God  therefore  determined  his  power 
by  his  wisdom :  and  though  his  absolute  power  could  have  made 
every  creature  better,  yet  nis  ordinate  power,  which  in  every  step 
was  regulated  by  his  wisdom,  made  everything  best  for  his  designed 
intention.^  A  musician  hath  a  power  to  wind  up  a  string  on  a  lute 
to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  note  in  itself,  but  in  wisdom  he  will  not 
do  it,  because  the  intended  melody  would  be  disturbed  thereby  if  it 
were  not  suited  to  the  other  strings  on  the  instrument ;  a  discord 
would  mar  and  taint  the  harmony  which  the  lutenist  designed.  God, 
in  creation,  observed  the  proportions  of  nature:  he  can  make  a 
spider  as  strong  as  a  lion ;  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature  which 
he  hath  settled,  it  is  not  convenient  tnat  a  creature  of  so  small  a 
compass  should  be  as  strong  as  one  of  a  greater  bulk.  The  absolute 
power  of  God  could  have  prepared  a  body  for  Christ  as  glorious  as 
that  he  had  after  his  resurrection ;  but  that  had  not  been  agreeable 
to  the  end  designed  in  his  himiiliation :  and,  therefore,  Qtod  acted 
most  perfectly  by  his  ordinate  power,  in  giving  him  a  body  that 
wore  the  livery  of  our  infirmities.  God*s  power  is  alway  related 
by  his  wisdom  and  will ;  and  though  it  produceth  not  what  is  most 
perfect  in  itself,  yet  what  is  most  perfect  and  decent  in  relation  to 
the  end  he  fixed.  And  so  in  his  providence,  though  he  could  rack 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  to  bring  about  his  ends  in  a  more  mirac* 
ulous  way  and  astonishment  to  mortals,  yet  his  power  is  usually  and 
ordinarily  confined  by  his  will  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the  nature 
of  the  creatures,  and  direct  them  according  to  the  laws  of  their  being, 
to  such  ends  which  he  aims  at  in  their  conduct,  without  violencing 
their  nature. 

S3.]  Though  God  hath  an  absolute  power  to  make  more  worlds, 
[  infinite  numbers  of  other  creatures,  and  to  render  every  creature 
a  higher  mark  of  his  power,  yet  in  regard  of  his  decree  to  the  cou- 
trary,  he  cannot  do  it.  He  hath  a  physical  power,  but  after  his  re- 
solve to  the  contrary,  not  a  moral  power :  the  exercise  of  his  power 
is  subordinate  to  his  decree,  but  not  the  essence  of  his  power.  The 
decree  of  God  takes  not  away  any  power  from  God,  because  the 
power  of  God  is  his  own  essence,  and  incapable  of  change ;  and  is 
as  great  physically  and  essentially  after  his  decree,  as  it  was  before ; 
only  his  will  hath  put  in  a  bar  to  the  demonstration  of  all  that  power 
which  he  is  able  to  exercise.^  As  a  prince  that  can  raise  100,000 
men  for  an  invasion,  raises  only  20  or  30,000 ;  he  here,  by  his  order^ 
limits  his  power,  but  doth  not  divest  himself  of  his  authority  and 
power  to  raise  the  whole  number  of  the  forces  of  his  dominions  if  he 
pleases :  the  power  of  God  hath  more  objects  than  his  decree  hath ; 
tmt  since  it  is  his  perfection  to  be  immutable,  and  not  to  change  his 
decree,  he  cannot  morally  put  forth  his  power  upon  all  those  oJ^ects^ 
which,  as  it  is  essentially  in  him,  he  hath  ability  to  do.  God  hath 
decreed  to  save  those  that  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  judge  unbelievei» 
to  everlasting  perdition :  he  cannot  morally  damn  the  first,  or  save 
the  latter ;  yet  ne  hath  not  divested  himself  of  his  absolute  power  to 

4  Aquin.  Ftot  I,  Qn,  26,  art  6.  '  Qamaeh  in  Aquin.  Tom.  L  Qu.  26- 
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save  all  or  damn  all.*  Or  suppose  Gbd  hath  decreed  not  to  create 
more  worlds  than  this  we  are  now  in,  doth  his  decree  weaken  his 
strength  to  create  more  if  he  pleased?  His  not  creating  more  is  not 
a  want  of  strength,  but  a  want  of  will :  it  is  an  act  of  liberty,  not  an 
act  of  impotency.  As  when  a  man  solemnly  resolves  not  to  walk  in 
such  a  way,  or  come  at  such  a  place,  his  resolution  deprives  him  not 
of  his  natural  strength  to  walk  thither,  but  fortifies  his  will  against 
using  his  strength  m  any  such  motion  to  that  place.  The  will  of 
God  hath  set  bounds  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  doth  not  in- 
fringe that  absolute  power  which  still  resides  in  his  nature :  he  is 
girded  about  with  more  power  than  he  puts  forth  (Ps.  Ixv.  6). 

[4.]  As  the  power  of  God  is  infinite  in  regard  of  his  essence,  in 
regard  of  the  oDJects,  in  regard  of  action,  so,  fourthly,  in  regard  of 
duration.  The  apostle  calls  it  "  an  eternal  power"  (Rom.  L  20).  His 
eternal  power  is  collected  and  concluded  from  the  things  that  are 
made :  they  must  needs  be  the  products  of  some  Being  which  con- 
tains truly  in  itself  all  power,  who  wrought  them  vrithout  engines, 
without  instruments ;  and,  therefore,  this  power  must  be  infinite,  and 
possessed  of  an  unalterable  virtue  of  acting.  K  it  be  eternal,  it  must 
be  infinite,  and  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end;  what  is  eternal  hath 
no  bounds.  If  it  be  eternal,  and  not  limited  by  time,  it  must  be 
infinite,  and  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  finite  object :  his  power 
never  begun  to  be,  nor  ever  ceaseth  to  be ;  it  cannot  languish ;  men 
are  fain  to  unbend  themselves,  and  must  have  some  time  to  recruit 
their  tired  spirits :  but  the  power  of  God  is  perpetually  vigorous, 
without  any  interrupting  qualm  (Isa.  xl.  28) :  "  Hast  thou  not  known, 
hast  thou  not  heara,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary?"  That  might 
which  suffered  no  diminution  from  eternity,  but  hatched  so  great  a 
world  by  brooding  upon  nothing,  will  not  suffer  any  dimness  or  de- 
crease to  eternity.  This  power  being  the  same  with  his  essence,  is 
as  durable  as  his  essence,  and  resides  for  ever  in  his  nature. 

8.  The  eighth  consideration,  for  the  right  understanding  of  this 
attribute,  the  impossibility  of  God's  doing  some  things,  is  no  in- 
fringing of  his  almightiness,  but  rather  a  strengthening  of  it.  It  is 
granted  that  some  things  God  cannot  do ;  or,  rather,  as  Aquinas  and 
others,  it  is  better  to  say,  such  things  cannot  be  done,  than  to  say 
that  God  cannot  do  them ;  to  remove  all  kind  of  imputation  or  re- 
flection of  weakness  on  God,*  and  because  the  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  those  things  is  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves. 

1.  Some  things  are  impossible  in  their  own  nature.  Such  are  aU 
those  things  which  imply  a  contradiction ;  as  for  a  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  sun  to  shine,  and  not  to  shine  at 
the  same  moment  of  time ;  for  a  creature  to  act,  and  not  to  act  at  the 
same  instant :  one  of  those  parts  must  be  &lse ;  for  if  it  be  true  that 
the  sun  shines  this  moment,  it  must  be  false  to  say  it  doth  not  shine. 
So  it  is  impossible  that  a  rational  creature  can  be  without  reason : 
'Tis  a  contradiction  to  be  a  rational  creature,  and  yet  want  that 
which  is  essential  to  a  rational  creature.  So  it  is  impossible  that  the 
will  of  man  can  be  compelled,  because  liberty  is  the  essence  of  the 
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will ;  while  it  is  will  it  cannot  be  constrained ;  and  if  it  be  constrained, 
it  ceaseth  to  be  will.  God  cannot  at  one  time  act  as  the  author  oi 
the  will  and  the  destroyer  of  the  will."  It  is  impossible  that  vice 
and  virtue,  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  should  be  the  same 
thing.  Those  things  admit  not  of  a  conception  in  any  understand- 
ing. Some  things  are  impossible  to  be  done,  because  of  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  subject ;  as  for  a  creature  to  be  made  infinite,  indepen- 
dent, to  preserve  itself  without  the  Divine  concourse  and  assistance. 
So  a  brute  cannot  be  taken  into  communion  with  God,  and  .to  ever- 
lasting spiritual  blessedness,  because  the  nature  of  a  brute  is  incapa- 
ble of  such  an  elevation :  a  rational  creature  only  can  understand 
and  relish  spiritual  delights,  and  is  capable  to  enjoy  God,  and  have 
communion  with  him.  Indeed,  God  may  change  the  nature  of  a 
brute,  and  bestow  such  faculties  of  understanding  and  will  upon  it, 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  such  a  blessedness ;  but  then  it  is  no  more 
a  brute,  but  a  rational  creature :  but,  while  it  remains  a  brute,  the 
excellency  of  the  nature  of  God  doth  not  admit  of  communion  with 
such  a  subject ;  so  that  this  is  not  for  want  of  power  in  God,  but  be- 
cause of  a  deficiency  in  the  creature :  to  suppose  that  God  could  make 
a  contradiction  true,  is  to  make  himself  false,  and  to  do  just  nothing. 

2.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  the  nature  and  being  of  God. 
As  to  die,  implies  a  flat  repugnance  to  the  nature  of  God ;  to  be  able 
to  die,  is  to  be  able  to  be  cashiered  out  of  being.  If  God  were  able 
to  deprive  himself  of  life,  he  might  then  cease  to  be :  he  were  not 
then  a  necessary,  but  an  uncertain,  contingent  being,  and  cotdd  not 
be  said  only  to  have  immortality,  as  he  is  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  He  can- 
not die  who  is  life  itself,  and  necessarily  existent ;  he  cannot  grow 
old  or  decay,  because  he  cannot  be  measured  by  time :  and  this  is 
no  part  of  weakness,  but  the  perfection  of  power.  His  power  is 
that  whereby  he  remains  forever  fixed  in  his  own  everlasting  being. 
That  cannot  be  reckoned  as  necessary  to  the  omnipotence  of  God 
which  all  mankind  count  a  part  of  weakness  in  themselves :  God  is 
omnipotent,  because  he  is  not  impotent ;  and  if  he  could  die,  he 
would  be  impotent,  not  omnipotent :  death  is  the  feebleness  of  na- 
ture. It  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  impotence  to  cease  to  be  :  who 
would  count  it  a  part  of  omnipotency  to  disenable  himself,  and  sink 
into  nothing  and  not  being  ?  The  impossibiHty  for  God  to  die  is 
not  a  fit  article  to  impeach  his  omnipotence ;  this  would  be  a  strange 
way  of  arguing :  a  tning  is  not  powerful,  because  it  is  not  .feeble, 
and  cannot  cease  to  be  powerful,  for  death  is  a  cessation  of  all 
power.  God  is  almighty  in  doing  what  he  will,  not  in  suffering 
what  he  will  not.*  To  die  is  not  an  active,  but  a  passive  power ;  a 
defect  of  a  power :  God  is  of  too  noble  a  nature  to  perish.  Some 
things  are  impossible  to  that  eminency  of  nature  which  he  hath 
above  all  creatures ;  as  to  walk,  sleep,  feed,  these  are  imperfections 
belonging  to  bodies  and  compounded  natures.  If  he  could  walk,  he 
were  not  everywhere  present:  motion  speaks  succession.  If  he 
could  increase,  he  would  not  have  been  perfect  before. 

8.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  the  glorious  perfections  of  God. 
God  cannot  do  anything  imbecoming  his  holiness  and  goodness ; 
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any  tiling  unworthy  of  himself^  and  against  the  perfections  of  his 
nature.  God  can  ao  whatsoever  he  can  will.  As  he  doth  actuaUj 
do  whatsoever  he  doth  actually  will,  so  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do 
whatsoever  it  is  possible  for  him  to  wilL  He  doth  whatsoever  he 
will,  and  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will ;  but  he  cannot  do  what  he 
cannot  will :  he  cannot  will  any  unrighteous  thing,  and  therefore 
cannot  do  any  unrighteous  thing.  Goa  cannot  love  sin,  this  is  con- 
trary to  his  holiness ;  he  cannot  violate  his  word,  this  is  a  denial  of 
his  truth ;  he  cannot  punish  an  innocent,  this  is  contrary  to  his 
goodness ;  he  cannot  cherish  an  impenitent  sinner,  this  is  an  injury 
to  his  justice ;  he  cannot  forget  what  is  done  in  the  world,  this  is  a 
disgrace  to  his  omniscience ;  he  cannot  deceive  his  creature,  this  is 
contrary  to  his  feithftilness :  none  of  these  things  can  be  done  by 
him,  because  of  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  Would  it  not  be  an 
imperfection  in  God  to  absolve  the  guilty,  and  condemn  the  inno- 
cent? Is  it  congruous  to  the  righteous  and  holy  nature  of  God,  to 
command  murder  and  adultery ;  to  command  men  not  to  worship 
him,  but  to  be  base  and  unthankful  ?  These  things  would  be  against 
the  rules  of  righteousness ;  as,  when  we  say  of  a  good  man,  he  can- 
not rob  or  fight  a  duel,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  wants  a  courage  for 
such  an  act,  or  that  he  hath  not  a  natural  strength  and  knowledge 
to  manage  his  weapon  as  well  as  another,  but  he  hath  a  righteous 
principle  strong  in  nim  which  will  not  suffer  him  to  do  it ;  his  will 
IS  settled  against  it :  no  power  can  pass  into  act  unless  applied  by  the 
will ;  but  the  will  of  God  cannot  will  anything  but  wnat  is  worthy 
of  him,  and  decent  for  his  goodness. 

(1.)  The  Scripture  saith  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie  (Heb.  vi 
18) ;  and  God  cannot  deny  himself  because  of  his  feithfulness  (2 
Tim.  ii  18).  As  he  cannot  die,  because  he  is  life  itself;  as  he  can 
not  deceive,  because  he  is  goodness  itself;  as  he  cannot  do  an  un- 
wise action,  because  he  is  wisdom  itself  so  he  cannot  speak  a  false 
word,  because  he  is  truth  itself.  K  he  should  speak  anything  as 
true,  and  not  know  it,  where  is  his  infinite  knowledge  ana  compre- 
hensiveness of  understanding  7  If  he  should  speak  anything  as 
true,  which  he  knows  to  be  Mse,  where  is  his  infinite  righteousness? 
If  he  should  deceive  any  creature,  there  is  an  end  of  his  perfection 
of  fidelity  and  veracity.  If  he  should  be  deceived  himselj^  there  is 
an  end  of  his  omniscience;  we  must  then  fency  him  to  be  a  deceit- 
ful God,  an  ignorant  God,  that  is,  no  God  at  alL  If  he  should  lie, 
he  would  be  uod  and  no  God ;  God  upon  supposition,  and  no  God, 
because  not  the  first  truth.y  AH  imrighteousness  is  weakness,  not 
power;  it  is  a  defection  from  right  reason;  a  deviation  from  moral 
principles,  and  the  rule  of  perfect  action,  and  ariseth  fix)m  a  defect 
of  goodness  and  power :  it  is  a  weakness,  and  not  omnipotence,  to 
lose  goodness :  Gx)d  is  light ;  it  is  the  perfection  of  light  not  to  be- 
come rlarVnpiM^  and  a  want  of  power  in  light,  if  it  should  become 
darkness  :*  his  power  is  infinitely  strong,  so  is  his  wisdom  infinitely 
clear,  and  his  wiU  infinitely  pure :  would  it  not  be  a  part  of  weak- 
ness to  have  a  disorder  in  himself,  and  these  perfections  shock  one 
against  another  ?    Since  all  perfections  are  in  God,  in  the  most  aoy- 
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ereign  height  of  perfection,  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  infiniteness 
of  one  against  the  infiniteness  of  the  other.  He  would  then  be  un- 
stable in  his  own  perfections,  and  depart  from  the  infinite  rectitude 
of  his  own  will,  if  he  should  do  an  evil  action.  Again,*  what  is  an 
argument  of  greater  strength,  than  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  infirm- 
ity ?  God  is  omnipotent  because  he  cannot  do  eim,  and  would  not 
be  omnipotent  if  he  cojild ;  those  things  would  be  marks  of  weak- 
ness, ana  not  characters  of  majesty.  Would  you  count  a  sweet  foun- 
tain impotent  because  it  cannot  send  forth  bitter  streams?  or  the  sun 
weak,  because  it  cannot  diffuse  darkness  as  well  as  light  in  the  air? 
There  is  an  inabUit;^  arising  from  weakness,  and  an  ability  arising 
from  perfection :  it  is  the  perfection  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits, 
that  tney  cannot  sin ;  and  it  would  be  the  imperfection  of  Goo,  if  he 
could  do  evil. 

(2.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  thing  past  should 
not  be  past.  If  we  ascribe  a  power  to  God,  to  make  a  thing  that  is 
past  not  to  be  past,  we  do  not  truly  ascribe  power  to  him,  but  a 
weakness ;  for  it  is  to  make  God  to  lie,  as  though  God  might  not 
have  created  man,  yet,  after  he  had  created  Adam,  though  he  should 
presently  have  reduced  Adam  to  his  first  nothing,  yet  it  would  be 
forever  true  that  Adam  was  created,  and  it  would  forever  be  fiJse  that 
Adam  never  was  created :  so,  though  God  may  prevent  sin,  yet 
when  sin  hath  been  committed,  it  will  alway  be  true  that  sin  was 
committed ;  it  will  never  be  true  to  say  such  a  creature  that  did  sin, 
did  not  sin ;  his  sin  cannot  be  recalled :  though  God,  by  pardon, 
take  off  the  guUt  of  Peter's  denpng  our  Saviour,  yet  it  will  oe  eter- 
nally true  that  Peter  did  deny  him.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  right- 
eousness and  truth  of  God  to  make  that  whicn  was  once  true  to  be- 
come false,  and  not  true ;  that  is,  to  make  a  truth  to  become  a  lie, 
and  a  lie  to  become  a  truth.  This  is  well  argued  from  Heb.  vi.  18 : 
"  It  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie."  The  apostle  argues,  that  what 
God  had  promised  and  sworn  wiH  come  to  pass,  and  cannot  but 
come  to  pass.*>    Now,  if  God  could  make  a  thing  past  not  to  be 

East,  this  consequence  would  not  be  good,  for  then  ne  might  make 
imself  not  to  have  promised,  not  to  have  sworn,  after  he  hath 
promised  and  sworn ;  and  so,  if  there  were  a  power  to  undo  that 
which  is  past,  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  fidth,  no  certainty 
of  revelation.  It  cannot  be  asserted,  that  God  hath  created  the 
world ;  that  God  hath  sent  his  Son  to  die  ;  that  God  hath  accepted 
his  death  for  man.  These  might  not  be  true,  if  it  were  possible, 
that  that  which  hath  been  done,  might  be  said  never  to  have  been 
done :  so  that  what  any  inay  imagine  to  be  a  want  of  power  in  God, 
is  the  highest  perfection  of  God,  and  the  greatest  security  to  a  be- 
lieving creature  that  hath  to  do  with  God. 

4.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  be  done,  because  of  God's  ordi- 
nation. Some  tnings  are  impossible,  not  in  their  own  nature,  but  in 
regard  of  the  determined  will  of  God:  so  Gtod  might  have  destroy- 
ed the  world  after  Adam's  fall,  but  it  was  impossible ;  not  that  God 
wanted  power  to  do  it,  but  because  he  did  not  onlv  decree  from 
eternity  to  create  the  world,  but  did  also  decree  to  reaeem  the  world 
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by  Jesus  Christ,  and  erected  the  world  in  order  to  the  manifestation 
of  his  "  glory  in  Christ"  (Eph.  i.  4,  5).  The  choice  of  some  in 
Christ  was  "  oefore  the  founaation  of  the  world."  Supposing  that 
there  was  no  hindrance  in  the  justice  of  God  to  pardon  the  sm  of  Adam 
after  his  fall,  and  to  execute  no  punishment  on  him,  yet  in  regard 
of  God's  thi^eatening,  that  in  the  day  he  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
he  should  die,  it  was  impossible :  so,  though  it  was  possible  that  the 
cup  should  pass  from  our  blessed  Saviour,  that  is,  possible  in  its  own 
nature,  yet  it  was  not  possible  in  regard  of  the  determination  of 
God's  will,  since  he  had  both  decreed  and  published  his  will  to  re- 
deem man  by  the  passion  and  blood  of  his  Son.  These  things  God, 
by  his  absolute  power,  might  have  done ;  but  upon  the  account  of 
his  decree,  they  were  impossible,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  na- 
ture of  God  to  be  mutable :  it  is  to  deny  his  own  wisdom  which 
contrived  them,  and  his  own  will  which  resolved  them,  not  to  do 
that  which  he  had  decreed  to  do.  This  would  be  a  difSdence  in  his 
wisdom,  and  a  change  of  his  will.  The  impossibility  of  them  is  no 
result  of  a  want  of  power,  no  mark  of  an  imperfection,  of  feeble- 
ness and  impotence ;  but  the  perfection  of  immutability  and  un- 
changeableness.  Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  give  you  a  right  no- 
tion of  this  excellent  attribute  of  the  power  of  God,  in  as  plain  terms 
as  I  could,  which  may  serve  us  for  a  matter  of  meditation,  admira- 
tion, fear  of  him,  trust  in  him,  which  are  the  proper  uses  we  should 
make  of  this  doctrine  of  Divine  power.  The  want  of  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  this  doctrine  of  the  Divine  power  hath  caused  many 
to  run  into  mighty  absurdities ;  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  more 
pains  to  explain  rt. 

n.  The  second  thing  I  proposed,  is  the  reasons  to  prove  God  to 
be  omnipotent.  The  Scripture  describes  God  by  this  attribute  of 
power  (rs.  cxv.  8):  "He  hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased."  It 
sometimes  sets  forth  his  power  in  a  way  of  derision  of  those  that 
seem  to  doubt  of  it.  When  Sarah  doubted  of  his  ability  to  give  her 
a  child  in  her  old  age  (Gen.  xviii.  14\  "Is  anything  too  hard  for  the 
Lord  ?"  They  deserve  to  be  scoffed,  that  will  despoil  God  of  his 
strength,  and  measure  him  by  their  shallow  models.  And  when 
Moses  uttered  something  of  unbelief  of  this  attribute,  as  if  God  were 
not  able  to  feed  600,000  Israelites,  besides  women  and  children, 
which  he  aggravates  by  a  kind  of  imperious  scoff;  "  Shall  the  flocks 
and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them  to  suffice  them  ?  Or,  shall  all  the 
fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them  ?"  &c.  (Numb.  xi.  22). 
God  takes  him  up  short  (ver.  23) :  "  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short?" 
What !  can  any  weakness  seize  upon  my  hand?  Can  I  draw  out  of 
my  own  treasures  what  is  needful  for  a  supply  ?  The  hand  of  God 
is  not  at  one  time  strong,  and  another  time  feeble.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  read  of  the  hand  and  arm  of  God,  an  outstretched  arm ;  because 
the  strength  of  a  man  is  exerted  by  his  hand  and  arm ;  the  power  of 
God  is  called  the  arm  of  his  power,  and  the  right  hand  of  his  strength. 
Sometimes,  according  to  the  different  manifestation  of  it^  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  finger,  when  a  less  power  is  evidenced ;  by  hand,  when 
something  ^eater;  by  arm,  wnen  more  mighty  than  the  former. 
Since  Gt}d  is  eternal,  without  limits  of  time,  he  is  also  Almighty, 
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without  limits  of  strength.  As  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  in  being 
now  than  he  was  before,  so  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  in  strength 
than  he  was  before:  as  he  cannot  cease  to  be  so,  so  he  cannot 
cease  to  be  powerful,  because  he  is  eternal.  His  eternity  and  power 
are  linked  together  as  equally  demonstrable  (Rom.  i.  20);  God  is 
called  the  Gbd  of  gods  JSl  tllohim  (Dan.  xL  86) ;  the  Mighty  of 
mighties,  whence  all  mighty  persons  nave  their  activity  and  vigor: 
he  is  called  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  as  being  the  Creator  and  Conductor 
of  the  heavenly  militia. 

Reason  1.  Tne  power  that  is  in  creatures  demonstrates  a  greater 
and  an  unconceivaole  p<fwer  in  God.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  without 
a  power  of  activity  according  to  its  nature :  no  creature  but  can  act 
something.  The  sun  warms  and  enlightens  everything :  it  sends  its 
influences  upon  the  earth,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea :  all  generations  owe  themselves  to  its  instrumental  virtue. 
How  powerful  is  a  small  seed  to  rise  into  a  mighty  tree  with  a  lofty 
top,  and  extensive  branches,  and  send  forth  other  seeds,  which  can 
still  multiply  into  numberless  plants !  How  wonderful  is  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  who  hath  endowed  so  small  a  creature  as  a  seed,  with 
so  fruitful  an  activity  I  Yet  this  is  but  the  virtue  of  a  limited  nature. 
Gt>d  is  both  the  proaucing  and  preserving  cause  of  all  the  virtue  in 
any  creature,  in  every  creature.  The  power  of  every  creature  be- 
longs to  him  as  the  Fountain,  and  is  truly  his  power  in  the  creature. 
As  he  is  the  first  Being,  he  is  the  original  of  all  being ;  as  he  is  the 
first  Good,  he  is  the  spring  of  all  goodness ;  as  he  is  ttie  first  Truth, 
he  is  the  source  of  all  truth ;  so,  as  he  is  the  first  Power,  he  is  the 
fountain  of  all  power. 

1.  He,  therefore,  that  communicates  to  the  creature  what  power  it 
hath,  contains  eminently  much  more  power  in  himself,  (rs.  xciv. 
10),  "  He  that  teaches  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?  So  he 
that  gives  created  beings  power,  shall  not  he  be  powerful  ?  The  first 
Being  must  have  as  much  power  as  he  hath  given  to  others:  he  could 
not  transfer  that  upon  another,  which  he  did  not  transcendently 
possess  himself.  The  sole  cause  of  created  power  cannot  be  destitute 
of  any  power  in  himself.  We  see  that  the  power  of  one  creature 
transcends  the  power  of  another.  Beasts  can  do  the  things  that 
plants  cannot  do ;  besides  the  power  of  growth,  they  have  a  power 
of  sense  and  progressive  motion.  Men  can  do  more  than  beasts; 
they  have  rational  souls  to  measure  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  to  be 
repositories  of  multitudes  of  things,  notions,  and  conclusions.  We 
may  well  imagine  angels  to  be  far  superior  to  man :  the  power  of  the 
Creator  must  far  surmount  the  power  of  the  creature,  ana  must  needs 
be  infinite :  for  if  it  be  limited,  it. is  limited  by  himself  or  by  some 
other ;  if  by  some  other,  he  is  no  longer  a  Creator,  but  a  creature ; 
for  that  which  limits  him  in  his  nature,  did  communicate  that  nature 
to  him ;  not  by  himself,  for  he  would  not  deny  himself  any  neces- 
sary perfection :  we  must  still  conclude  a  reserve  of  power  in  him, 
that  he  that  made  these  can  make  many  more  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  All  the  power  which  is  distinct  in  the  creatures,  must  be  united 
in  GtxL  One  creature  hath  a  strength  to  do  this,  another  to  do  that : 
every  creature  is  as  a  cistern  filled  with  a  particular  and  limitoa 
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power,  acoording  to  the  capacity  of  its  nature,  firom  this  fountain ; 
all  are  distinct  streams  from  XJod.    But  the  strength  of  every  creature, 
though  distinct  in  the  rank  of  creatures,  is  united  in  Gbd  the  centre, 
whence  those  lines  were  drawn,  the  foxmtain  whence  those  streams 
were  derived.    If  the  power  of  one  creature  be  admirable,  as  the 
power  of  an  angel,  whicn  the  Psalmist  saith  (Ps.  cuL  20),  "  excelleth 
m  strength ;"  how  much  greater  must  the  power  of  a  legion  of  angels 
be  1     How  inconceivably  superior  the  power  of  all  those  numbers  of 
spiritual  natures,  which  are  the  excellent  works  of  Qod  1     Now,  if  all 
this  particular  power,  which  is  in  every  angel  distinct,  werfe  com- 
pacted in  one  angel,  how  would  it  exceed  dtir  understanding,  and  be 
above  our  power  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  it !     What  is  thus 
divided  in  every  angel,  must  be  thought  united  in  the  Creator  of 
angels,  and  far  more  excellent  in  him.    Everything  is  in  a  more  noble 
manner  in  the  fountain,  than  in  the  streams  which  distil  and  descend 
fix)m  it.    He  that  is  the  Original  of  all  those  distinct  powers,  must  be 
the  seat  of  all  power  without  distinction :  in  him  is  the  imion  of  all 
without  division;   what  is  in  them  as  a  quality,  is  in  him  as  his 
essence.     Again,  if  all  the  powers  of  several  creatures,  with  all  their 
principal  quahties  and  vigors,-  both  of  beasts,  plants,  and  rational 
creatures,  were  united  in  one  subject ;  as  if  one  lion  had  the  strength 
of  all  the  lions  that  ever  were ;  or,  if  one  elephant  had  the  strengtii 
of  all  the  elephants  that  ever  were ;  nay,  if  one  bee  had  all  the  power 
of  motion  and  stinging  that  all  bees  ever  had,  it  would  have  a  vast 
strength ;  but  if  the  strength  of  all  those  thus  gathered  into  one  of 
everv  kind  should  be  lodged  in  one  sole  creature,  one  man,  would  it 
not  De  a  strength  too  big  for  our  conception  ?    Or,  suppose  one  can- 
non had  all  the  force  of  all  the  cannons  that  ever  were  m  the  world, 
what  a  battery  would  it  make,  and,  as  it  were,  shake  the  whole  frame 
of  heaven  and  earth !    AH  this  strength  must  be  much  more  incompre- 
hensible in  Gk>d ;  all  is  united  in  him.    If  it  were  in  one  individual 
created  nature,  it  would  still  be  but  a  finite  power  in  a  finite  nature : 
but  in  God  it  is  infinite  and  immense. 

Reason  2.  K  there  were  not  an  incomprehensible  power  in  God, 
he  would  not  be  infinitely  perfect  Goa  is  the  first  ^eing ;  it  can 
only  be  said  of  him,  Est^  he  is.  All  other  things  are  nothing  to  him : 
"  less  than  nothing  and  vanity"  (Isa.  xl.  17),  and  "  reputed  as  nothing'* 
(Dan.  iv.  85\  AU  the  inhaoitants  of  the  earth,  with  all  their  wit 
and  strengtn,  are  counted  as  if  they  were  not:  just  in  comparison 
with  Him  and  his  being,  as  a  little  mote  in  tne  sun-beams :  God, 
therefore,  is  a  pure  Being.  Any  kind  of  weakness  whatsoever  is  a 
defect,  a  degree  of  npt  being ;  so  far  as  anything  wants  this  or  that 
power,  it  may  be  said  not  to  be.  .  Were  there  anything  of  weakness 
m  God,  any  want  of  strength  which  belonged  to  the  perfection  of 
a  nature,  it  might  be  said  of  Gkni,  He  is  not  this  or  tiiat,  he  wants 
this  or  that  perfection  of  Being,  and  so  he  would  not  be  a  pure  Being, 
there  would  oe  something  of  not  being  in  him.  But  God  being  the 
first  Beinff,  the  only  original  Being,  he  is  infinitely  distant  ftcfm  not 
being,  and  therefore  infinitely  distant  from  anything  of  weakness. 
Again,  if  Gt)d  can  know  whatsoever  is  possible  to  be  done  by  him, 
and  cannot  do  it^  diere  would  be  somethmg  more  in  \^  knowledge 
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than  in  his  power.c  "WTiat  would  then  follow?  That  the  essence  of 
Qod  would  oe  in  some  regard  greater  than  itself  and  less  than  itself 
because  his  knowledge  and  his  power  are  his  essence ;  his  power  aa 
much  his  essence  as  his  knowledge:  and  therefore,  in  regard  of 
his  knowledge,  his  essence  would  be  greater ;  in  regard  of  his  power, 
his  essence  would  be  less ;  which  is  a  thing  impossible  to  be  con* 
ceived  in  a  most  perfect  Being.  We  must  understand  this  of  those 
things  which  are  properly  and  in  their  own  nature  subjected  to 
the  Divine  knowledge ;  for  otherwise  God  knows  more  than  he  can 
do,  for  he  knows  sin,  but  he  cannot  act  it,  because  sin  belongs  not 
to  power  but  weakness ;  and  sin  comes  imder  the  knowledge  of  God, 
not  in  itself  and  its  own  nature,  but  as  it  is  a  defect  from  Gt>d,  and 
contrary  to  good,  which  is  the  proper  object  of  Divine  knowledge. 
He  knows  it  also  not  as  possible  to  oe  done  by  himself  but  as  possi- 
ble to  be  done  by  the  creature.  Again,  if  Goa  were  not  omnipotent, 
we  might  imagine  something  more  perfect  than  God  :^  for  if  we  bar 
God  finom  any  one  thing  which  in  its  own  nature  is  possible,  we  may 
imagine  a  bemg  that  can  do  that  thing,  one  that  is  able  to  effect  it; 
and  so  imagine  an  agent  greater  than  God,  a  being  able  to  do  more 
than  GK)d  is  able  to  do,  and  consequently  a  beinff  more  perfect  than 
God :  but  no  being  more  perfect  than  God  can  be  imagmed  by  any 
creature.  Nothing  can  be  called  most  perfect,  if  anything  of  activity 
be  wanting  to  it.  Active  power  follows  the  perfection  of  a  thing, 
and  all  things  are  counted  more  noble  by  how  much  more  of  efficacy 
and  virtue  they  possess.  We  count  those  the  best  and  most  perfect 
plants,  that  have  the  greatest  medicinal  virtue  in  them,  and  power 
/  working  upon  the  body  for  the  cure  of  distempers.  God  is  per- 
/jct  of  himseli,  and  therefore  most  powerful  of  himself.  If  his  per- 
fection in  wisdom  and  goodness  be  imsearchable,  his  power,  which 
belongs  to  perfection,  and  without  which  all  the  other  excellencies  of 
his  nature  were  insignificant,  and  could  not  show  themselves,  (as  was 
before  evidenced,)  must  be  unsearchable  also.  It  is  by  the  title  of 
Almighty  he  is  denominated,  when  declared  to  be  unsearchable  to 
perfection  (Job  xi.  7):  "Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God,  canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?"  This  would  be  limited 
and  searched  out,  if  he  were  destitute  of  an  active  ability  to  do 
whatsoever  he  pleased  to  do,  whatsoever  was  possible  to  be  done. 
As  he  hath  not  a  perfect  liberty  of  will,  if  he  could  not  wiU  what 
he  pleased ;  so  he  would  not  have  a  perfect  activity,  if  he  could  not 
do  what  he  willed. 

Beaaan  3.  The  simplicity  of  God  manifests  it.  Every  substance, 
the  more  spiritual  it  is,  the  more  powerful  it  is.  All  perfections  are 
more  united  in  a  simple,  than  in  a  compounded  being.  Angels, 
being  spirits,  are  more  powerful  than  bodies.     Where  there  is  the 

rtest  simplicity,  there  is  the  greatest  unity ;  and  where  there  is 
greatest  xmity,  there  is  die  greatest  power.  Where  there  is  a 
composition  of  a  faculty  and  a  member,  the  member  or  organ  mav 
be  weakened  and  rendered  unable  to  act,  though  the  power  dotn 
still  reside  in  the  &oulty.  As  a  man,  when  his  arm  or  hand  is  cut 
off  or  broke,  he  hath  the  faculty  of  motion  still ;  but  he  hath  lost 
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that  instrument  that  part  whereby  he  did  manifest  and  put  forth 
that  motion :  but  God  being  a  pure  spirrtoal  nature,  hath  no  mem- 
bers, no  organs  to  be  defaced  or  impaired.  All  impediments  of 
actions  arise  either  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  acts,  or  frc»n 
something  without  it  There  can  be  no  hindrance  to  God  to  do 
whatsoever  he  pleases ;  not  in  himself,  because  he  is  the  most  sim- 
ple being,  hath  no  contrariety  in  himself,  is  not  composed  of  diyeis 
thin^;  and  it  cannot  be  from  anything  without  himself  because 
nothing  is  equal  to  him,  much  less  superior.  He  is  the  greatest,  the 
Supreme :  all  thin^  were  made  by  lin,  depend  upon  iSm,  nothing 
can  disappoint  his  mtentions. 

Reason  4.  The  miracles  that  have  been  in  the  world  evidence  the 
power  of  Gk>d.  Extraordinary  productions  have  awakened  men 
&om  their  stupiditv,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  immensity  of 
Divine  power.  Miracles  are  such  effects  as  have  been  wrought 
without  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  natural  causes,  yea^  con- 
trary and  besides  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  above  the  reach  oi 
4iny  created  power.  Miracles  have  been ;  and  saith  Biadwardine,' 
to  deny  that  ever  such  things  were,  is  uncivil :  it  is  inhuman  to 
•deny  all  the  histories  of  Jews  and  Christians;  whosoever  denies 
miracles,  must  deny  all  possibility  of  miracles,  and  so  must  imagine 
liimself  ftilly  skilled  in  tne  extent  of  Divine  power.  How  was  the 
sun  suspended  from  its  motion  for  some  hours  (Josh.  x.  18) ;  "  the 
dead  raised  from  the  grave ;"  those  reduced  from  the  IhiuJc  of  it, 
that  had  been  brought  near  to  it  by  prevailing  diseases;  and  this  by 
a  word  speaking?  How  were  the  famished  Sons  bridled  fix)m  ex- 
ercising their  rage  upon  Daniel,  exposed  to  them  for  a  prey  (Dan 
vi.  22)  ?  the  activity  of  the  fire  curbed  for  the  preservation  of  th*^ 
three  children  (Dan.  iii.  15)?  which  proves  a  Deity  more  poweifoi 
than  all  creatures.  No  power  upon  earth  can  hinder  the  operation 
of  the  fire  upon  combustible  matter,  when  they  are  united,  unless  by 
quenching  tne  fire,  or  removing  the  matter :  but  no  created  power 
can  restrain  the  fire,  so  long  as  it  remains  so,  from  acting  according 
to  its  nature.  This  was  done  by  Grod  in  the  case  of  the  three  chil- 
dren, and  that  of  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.  2).  It  was  as  tauch 
miraculous  that  the  bush  should  not  consume,  as  it  was  natural  that 
it  should  bum  by  the  efficacy  of  the  fire  upon  it  No  element  is  so 
obstinate  and  deaf,  but  it  hears  and  obeys  nis  voice,  and  perfonns 
his  orders,  though  contrary  to  its  own  nature :  all  the  vimence  oi 
the  creature  is  suspended  as  soon  as  it  receives  his  oommjind*  He 
that  gave  the  original  to  nature,  can  take  away  the  necessity  of  na- 
ture ;^  he  presides  over  creatures,  but  is  not  confined  to  those  laws 
he  hath  prescribed  to  creatures.  He  framed  nature,  and  can  turn 
the  channels  of  nature  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Men  dig  into 
the  bowels  of  nature,  search  into  all  the  treasures  of  it^  to  find 
medicines  to  cure  a  disease,  and  after  all  their  attempts  it  may 
prove  labor  in  vain :  but  God,  by  one  act  of  his  will,  one  word  of 
nis  mouth,  overturns  tibe  victory  of  death,  and  rescues  firom  the  most 
desperate  diseases.*  All  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  by  the 
apcmes,  either  speaking  some  words  or  touching  with  the  nsDd, 
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were  not  effected  by  any  virtue  inherent  in  theiir  WQn^  gk  in  their 
toucheB ;  for  such  virtue  inherent  in  any  created  finite  subieot  would  be 
created  and  finite  itael^  and  consequently  were  incapable  to  produce 
effects  which  required  an  infinite  virtue,  as  miEacles  do  which  are 
above  the  power  of  nature.  So  when  our  Saviour  wrought  miradea^ 
it  was  not  by  any  qudity  resident  in  his  human  nature,  but  by  the 
sole  power  of  his  Divinity.  The  flesh  could  only  do  what  was 
proper  to  the  flesh;  but  the  Deity  did  what  was  proper  to  the  Deity. 
**  God  idone  doth  wonders"  (Ps.  cxxxvL  4) :  excluding  every  other 
cause  from  producing  those  things.  He  only  doth  those  thingp 
which  are  above  the  power  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  wrought  by 
any  natural  causes  whatsoever.  He  doth  not  hereby  put  his  onmi- 
potence  to  any  stress:  it  is  as  easy  with  him  to  turn  nature  out  of 
Its  settled  course,  as  it  was  to  place  it  in  that  station  it  holds,  and 
appoint  it  that  course  it  runs.  All  the  works  of  nature  are  indeed 
miracles  and  testimonies  of  the  power  of  Grod  producing  them,  and 
sustaining  them :  but  works  above  the  power  of  nature,  being  novel- 
ties and  unusual,  strike  men  with  a  greater  admiration  upon  their 
appearance,  because  they  are  not  the  products  of  nature,  but  the 
convulsions  of  it  I  might  also  add  as  an  argument,  the  power  of 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  more  than  hath  been  wrought  by  God 
in  the  world.  And  God  can  work  whatsoever  perfection  the  mind 
of  man  can  conceive :  otherwise  the  reaches  oi  a  created  imaginar 
tion  and  &ncy  would  be  more  extensive  than  the  power  of  God. 
His  power,  therefore,  is  far  greater  than  the  conception  of  any  Intel* 
lectiud  creature ;  else  the  creature  would  be  of  a  greater  capacity  to 
conceive  than  God  is  to  effect.  The  creature  would  have  a  power 
of  conception  above  God's  power  of  activity ;  and  consequently  a 
creature,  in  some  respect  greater  than  himse£^  Now  whatsoever  a 
creature  can  conceive  possible  to  be  done,  is  but  finite  in  its  own 
nature ;  and  if  God  could  not  produce  what  being  a  created  imdar- 
atanding  can  conceive  possible  to  be  done,  he  would  be  less  than 
infinite  in  power,  nay^  he  could  not  go  to  the  extent  of  whaJb  is 
finite.  But  I  have  touched  this  before;  that  God  can  create  more 
than  he  hath  created,  and  in  a  more  perfect  way  of  beings  as  con- 
sidered simply  in  themselves. 

UL  The-  third  general  thing  is  to  declare,  how  ite  power  of  Gpd 
appears  in  Creation,  in  Government,  in  Redemption. 

f^BST,  In  Creation.  With  what  nuyestic  lines  doth  God  set 
for  his  power,  in  the  Riving  being  and  endowments  to  all  the  creik 
tares  in  the  world  (Jod  xxxviii.)  1  All  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  his,  and  shows  the  greatness  of  his  power,  glory,  victory,  and  mfb- 
jesty  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11).  The  heaven  being  so  magnificent  a  pieoo^ 
of  work,  is  called  emphatically,  '*  the  firmament  of  his  power  (Ps. 
cl.  1^;  his  power  bemg  more  conspicuous  and  imavailed  in  tnat 
sionouB  «rch  of  the  world.  Indeed,  "  God  exalts  by  his  power*' 
^ob  xxxvL  22),  that  is,  exalts  himself  by  his  power  in  all  the 
works  of  his  hands ;  in  the  smallest  shrub,  as  well  as  the  most 
glorious  Sim.  All  his  works  ef  nature  are  truly  miracles,  though 
we  consider  them  not,  being  blinded  Mrith  two  frequent  and  oufh 
ternary  a  sight  of  them ;  y^t^  in  the  negjleot  of  all  the  rest^  the  view 
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of  the  heavens  doth  more  affect  us  with  astonishment  at  the  might 
of  God's  arm:  these  declare  his  glory,  and  ''the  firmament  showeth 
his  handy  work"  (Ps.  xix.  1).  And  the  Psalmist  peculiarly  callfl 
them  his  heavens,  and  the  work  of  his  fingers  (Ps.  viii.  8) :  these 
were  immediately  created  bv  God,  whereas  many  other  things  in  the 
world  were  brought  into  being  by  the  power  of  God,  yet  by  the 
means  of  the  influence  of  the  heavens. 

1.  His  power  is  the  first  thing  evident  in  the  storv  of  the  creation. 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i. 
1).  There  is  no  appearance  of  anything  in  this  declaratory  pre&oe, 
but  of  power :  the  characters  of  wisdom  march  after  in  the  distinct 
formation  of  things,  and  animating  them  with  suitable  qualities  for 
an  universal  good.  By  heaven  and  earth,  is  meant  the  whole  mass 
of  the  creatures :  by  heaven,  all  the  airy  region,  with  all  the  host  of 
it ;  by  the  earth,  is  meant,  all  that  which  makes  the  entire  inferior 
globe."*  The  Jews  observe,  that  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  in  the  whole 
chapter,  unto  the  finishing  the  work  in  six  days,  God  is  called  c^nbn, 
which  is  a  name  of  Power,  and  that  thirty-two  times  in  that  chapter; 
but  after  the  finishing  the  six  days'  worK,  he  is  called  Dinb«n,  wnich, 
according  to  their  notion,  is  a  name  of  goodness  and  kindness :  his 
power  is  first  visible  in  firaming  the  world,  before  his  goodness  is 
visible  in  the  sustaining  and  preserving  it.  It  was  bv  this  name  of 
Power  and  Almighty  that  he  was  Imown  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  not  by  his  name,  Jehovah  (Exod.  vi.  8) :  "  And  I  appeared 
unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty ;  but 
by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them."  Not  but  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  name,  but  did  not  experience  the  intent  of 
the  name,  which  signified  his  truth  in  the  performance  of  his  prom- 
ises ;  they  knew  him  by  that  name  as  promising,  but  thev  knew  him 
not  by  that  name,  as  performing.  He  would  be  known  by  his  name 
Jehovah,  true  to  his  word,  when  he  was  about  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance fix)m  Egypt ;  a  type  of  the  eternal  redemption,  wherein  the 
truth  of  God,  in  performmg  of  his  first  promise,  is  gloriously  magni- 
fied.  And  hence  it  is  that  God  is  called  Almi^ht  v  more  in  the  book 
of  Job  than  in  all  the  Scripture  besides,  I  think  about  thirty-two 
times,  and  Jehovah  but  once,  which  is  Job  xii.  9,  unleas  in  Job 
xxxviii.  when  God  is  introduced  speaking  himself;  which  is  an 
argument  of  Job's  living  before  the  deliverance  firom  Egypt^  when 
God  was  known  more  bv  his  works  of  creation  than  by  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises,  before  the  name  Jehovah  was  formally  publish- 
ed. Indeea,  this  attribute  of  his  eternal  power,  is  the  first  thing 
visible  and  intelligible  upon  the  first  glance  of  the  eve  upon  the 
creatures  (Bom.  i  20).  Bring  a  man  out  of  the  cave  where  he  hath 
been  nursed,  without  seeing  anything  out  of  the  confines  of  it^  and 
let  him  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  take  a  prospect  of  that 
glorious  body,  the  sun,  then  cast  them  down  to  the  earth,  and  behold 
the  surface  of  it,  with  its  green  clothing;  the  first  notion  which  will 
start  up  in  his  mind  from  that  spring  of  wonders,  is  that  ofpower, 
which  he  will  at  first  adore  with  a  religious  astonishment.  The  wift* 
dom  of  God  in  them  is  not  so  presently  apparent,  till  after  a  more 
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exquisite  consideration  of  his  works  and  knowledge  of  tlie  proper- 
ties of  their  natures,  the  conveniency  of  their  situations,  and  tne  use* 
fulness  of  their  functions,  and  the  order  wherein  they  are  linked 
together  for  the  good  of  the  universe. 

2.  By  this  creative  power  God  is  often  distinguished  from  all  the 
idols  and  false  gods  in  the  world.  And  by  this  title  he  sets  forth 
liimself  when  he  would  act  any  great  and  wonderful  work  in  the 
world  (Ps.  cxxxv.  5,  6) :  "  He  is  great  above  all  gods,"  for  *'  he  hath 
done  whatsoever  he  pleased  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Upon  this  is 
founded  all  the  worship  he  challengeth  in  the  world,  as  his  peculiar, 
glory  (Rev.  iv.  11) :  "  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
honor,  and  power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things."  And  (Rev.  x.  6) 
"  I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it"  "  I,  even  my 
hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  1 
commanded"  (Isa,  xlv.  12).  What  is  the  issue  (ver.  16)  ?  "  They 
shall  be  ashamed  and  confounded,  all  of  them,  that  are  makers  of 
idols."  And  the  weakness  of  idols  is  expressed  by  this  title.  "  The 
gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  (Jer.  x.  11). 
"  The  portion  of  Jacob  is  not  like  them,  for  he  is  the  former  of  au 
things  (ver.  16).  What  is  not  that  God  able  to  do,  that  hath  created 
so  great  a  world  ?     How  doth  the  power  of  God  appear  in  creation  2 

1st  In  making  the  world  of  nothing.  When  we  say,  the  world 
was  made  of  nothing,  we  mean,  that  there  was  no  matter  existent  for 
God  to  work  upon,  but  what  he  raised  himself  in  the  first  act  of 
creation.  In  this  regard,  the  power  of  God  in  creation  surmounts 
his  power  in  providence.  Creation  supposeth  nothing,  providence 
supposeth  something  in  being.  Creation  intimates  a  creature  making, 
providence  speaks  a  thing  already  made,  and  capable  of  government^ 
and  in  government.  God  uses  second  causes  to  bring  about  his 
purposes. 

1.  The  world  was  made  of  nothing.  The  earth  which  is  described 
as  the  first  matter,  without  any  form  or  ornament,  without  any  dis- 
tinction or  figures,  was  of  God's  forming  in  the  bulk,  before  he  did 
adorn  it  with  his  pencU  (Gen.  i.  1,  2\  God,  in  the  beginning,  crea- 
ting the  heaven  and  the  earth,  includes  two  things :  First  That 
those  were  created  in  the  beginning  of  time,  and  before  all  other 
things.  Secondlv.  That  God  begun  the  creation  of  the  world  from 
those  things.*  Therefore  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  there  was 
nothing  absolutely  created,  and  therefore  no  matter  in  being  before 
an  act  of  creation  passed  upon  it  It  could  not  be  eternal,  because 
nothing  can  be  eternal  but  God ;  it  must  therefore  have  a  beginning. 
If  it  had  a  beginning  fix>m  itself,  then  it  was  before  it  was.  If  it 
acted  in  the  making  itself  before  it  was  made,  then  it  had  a  being 
before  it  had  a  being;  for  that  which  is  nothing,  can  act  nothing: 
the  action  of  anything  supposeth  the  existence  of  the  thing  which 
acts.  It  being  made,  it  was  not  before  it  was  made ;  for  to  be  made 
is  to  be  brought  into  being.  It  was  made,  then,  by  another,  and 
that  Mfdier  is  God.  It  is  necessary  that  the  First  Original  of  things 
was  firom  nothing :  when  we  see  one  thing  to  arise  from  another,  we 
most  8iq>pose  an  original  of  the  first  of  each  kind ;  as,  when  we 
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a  tree  spring  up  from  a  seed,  we  know  that  seed  came  cot  c^  the 
boweds  of  anouier  tree ;  it  had  a  parent,  it  had  a  master ;  we  must 
come  to  some  first,  or  else  we  ran  into  an  endless  maze :  we  must 
come  to  some  first  tree,  some  first  seed  that  had  no  cause  of  thesame 
kind,  no  matter  of  it,  but  was  mere  nothing.  Creation  doth  siippoae 
a  production  fix>m  nothing ;  because,  if  you  suppose  a  thing  wilaont 
any  real  or  actual  existence,  it  is  not  capable  or  any  other  production 
than  firom  nothing :  nothing  must  be  supposed  before  the  woild,  or 
we  must  suppose  it  eternal,  and  that  is  to  deny  it  to  be  a  creature, 
and  make  it  God>  The  creation  of  spirituid  substances,  such  as 
angels  and  souls,  evince  this  ;  those  things  that  are  purely  spiritual, 
and  consist  not  of  matter,  cannot  pretend  to  any  original  from  matter, 
and  therefore  they  rose  up  frt)m  nothing.  If  spiritual  things  arose 
from  nothing,  much  more  may  corporeal,  because  thej  are  of  a  lower 
nature  than  spiritual ;  and  he  that  can  create  a  higher  natore  of 
nothing,  can  create  an  inferior  nature  of  nothing.  As  bodily  things 
are  more  imperfect  than  spiritual,  so  their  creation  may  be  supposed 
easier  than  mat  of  spiritusd.  There  was  as  little  need  of  any  matter 
to  be  wrought  to  his  hands,  to  contrive  into  this  visible  mbric,  as 
there  was  to  erect  such  an  excellent  order  as  the  glorious  cheror 
bims. 

2.  This  creation  of  things  from  nothing  speaks  an  infinite  power 
The  distance  between  notlung  and  being  nath  been  alway  counted 
so  great,  that  nothing  but  an  Infinite  Power  can  make  such  distances 
meet  together,  either  for  nothing  to  pass  into  being,  or  being  to  re- 
turn to  nothing.  To  have  a  thing  arise  from  nothing,  was  so  difficult 
a  text  to  those  that  were  ignorant  of  the  Scripture,  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  feiithom  it,  and  therefore  laid  it  down  as  a  certam  rule, 
that  of  nothing,  nothing  is  made ;  which  is  true  of  a  created  power, 
but  not  of  an  imcreated  and  Almighty  Power.  A  greater  distance 
cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which  is  between  nothing  and  some- 
thing ;  that  which  hath  no  being,  and  that  which  hath ;  and  a  greater 
power  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  which  brin^  something  out  of 
nothing.  We  know  not  how  to  conceive  a  nothmg,  and  afterwards 
a  being  fix)m  that  nothing ;  but  we  must  remain  swallowed  up  in 
admiration  of  the  Cause  that  gives  it  being,  and  acknowledge  it  to 
be  without  any  bounds  and  measures  of  greatness  and  power.^  The 
further  anythmg  is  fix)m  being,  the  more  immense  must  that  power 
be  whi^h  brings  it  into  being :  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  power 
of  all  the  angms  in  one  can  give  being  to  the  smallest  spm  of  ^rass. 
To  imagine,  therefore,  so  small  a  thing  as  a  bee,  a  fly,  a  gram  of 
com,  or  an  atom  of  dust,  to  be  made  of  nothing,  would  stupefy  any 
creature  in  the  consideration  of  it,  much  more  to  behold  tiie  neavens. 
with  all  the  troop  of  stars ;  the  earth,  with  all  its  embroidery ;  and 
the  sea,  with  all  ner  inhabitants  of  fish ;  and  man,  the  noblest  crea- 
ture of  all,  to  arise  out  of  the  womb  of  mere  emptiness.  Indeed, 
Gh>d  had  not  acted  as  an  almighty  Creator,  if  he  had  stood  in  need 
of  any  materials  but  of  his  own  framing :  it  had  been  as  much  as  his 
Deity  was  worth,  if  he  had  not  had  idl  within  the  compass  of  his 
own  power  that  was  necessary  to  operation ;  if  he  must  have  been 
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beholden  to  something  without  himself,  and  above  himseli^  for  mat* 
ter  to  work  upon :  had  there  been  such  a  necessity,  we  could  not 
have  imagined  him  to  be  omnipotent,  and,  consequentlY,  not  God. 

8.  In  this  the  power  of  God  exceeds  the  power  of  all  natural  and 
rational  agents.  Nature,  or  the  order  of  second  causes,  hath  a  vast 
power ;  the  sun  generates  flies  and  other  insects,  but  of  some  matter, 
the  slime  of  the  earth  or  a  dunghill  *  the  sun  and  the  earth  bring 
forth  harvests  of  com,  but  from  seed  first  sown  in  the  earth ;  fruits 
are  brought  forth,  but  from  the  sap  of  the  plant ;  were  there  no  seed 
or  plants  in  the  earth,  the  power  of  the  earth  would  be  idle,  and  the 
influence  of  the  sun  insignificant;  whatsoever  strength  either  of 
them  had  in  their  nature,  must  be  useless  without  matter  to  work 
U{)on.  All  the  united  strength  of  nature  cannot  produce  the  least 
thing  out  of  nothing;  it  may  multiply  and  increase  things,  bv 
the  powerful  blessing  God  gave  it  at  the  first  erecting  of  the  world, 
but  it  cannot  create.  The  word  which  signifies  creatton^  used  in  Gen. 
i.  1,  is  not  ascribed  to  any  second  cause,  but  onlv  to  God ;  a  word, 
in  that  sense,  as  incommunicable  to  anything  else  as  the  action  it 
signifies.  Rational  creatures  can  produce  admirable  pieces  of  art 
from  small  things,  yet  still  out  of  matter  created  to  their  hands.  Ex« 
cellent  garments  may  be  woven,  but  firom  the  entrails  of  a  small 
silkworm.  Delightful  and  medicinal  spirits  and  essences  may  be  ex- 
tracted, by  ingenious  chemists,  but  out  of  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
miner^.  No  picture  can  be  drawn  without  colors ;  no  statue  en- 
graven without  stone ;  no  building  erected  without  timber,  stones, 
and  other  materials :  nor  can  any  man  raise  a  thought  without  some, 
matter  framed  to  his  hands,  or  cast  into  him.  Matter  is,  by  nature, 
formed  to  the  hands  of  all  artificers ;  they  bestow  a  new  figure  upon 
it,  by  the  help  of  instruments,  and  the  product  of  their  own  wit  and 
skill,  but  they  create  not  the  least  partide  of  matter ;  when  they 
want  it,  they  must  be  supplied  or  else  stand  still,  as  well  as  nature, 
for  none  of  them,  or  all  together,  can  make  the  least  mite  or  atom : 
and  when  they  have  wrought  all  that  they  can,  they  will  not  want 
some  to  find  a  flaw  and  defect  in  their  work.  God,  as  a  Creator, 
hath  the  only  prerogative  to  draw  what  he  pleases  from  nothing, 
without  any  aefect,  without  any  imperfection :  he  can  raise  what 
matter  he  please ;  ennoble  it  with  what  form  he  pleases.  Of  nothing 
nothing  can  be  made,  by  any  created  agent :  but  the  omnipotent 
Architect  of  the  world  is  not  under  the  same  necessity,  nor  is  hmited 
to  the  same  rule,  and  tied  by  so  short  a  tedder  as  created  nature,  or 
an  ingenious,  yet  feeble  artificer. 

2d.  It  appears,  in  raising  such  variety  of  creatures  from  this  bar- 
ren womb  of  nothing,  or  from  the  matter  which  he  first  commanded 
to  appear  out  of  nothing.  Had  there  been  anj  pre-existent  matter, 
yet  tne  bringing  forth  such  varieties  and  diversities  of  excellent 
creatures,  some  with  life,  some  with  sense,  and  others  with  reason 
superadded  to  the  rest,  and  those  out  of  indisposed  and  undigested 
matter,  would  argue  an  infinite  power  resident  m  the  first  Author  of 
this  variegated  fabric.  From  this  matter  he  formed  that  glorious 
sun,  which  every  day  displays  its  glory,  scattera  its  beams,  clears  the 
air,  ripens  our  fruits,  and  maintains  the  propagation  of  creatures  in 
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the  world.  From  this  matter  he  lighted  those  torches  which  he  set 
in  the  heaven  to  qualify  the  darkness  of  the  night :  firom  this  he 
compacted  those  bodies  of  light,  which,  thou^  they  seem  to  us  as 
little  sparks,  as  if  they  were  the  rfow- worms  of  heaven,  yet  some  of 
them  exceed  in  greatness  this  glooe  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live : 
and  the  highest  of  them  hath  so  quick  a  motion,  that  some  tell  U8 
they  run,  in  the  space  of  every  hour,  42,000,000  of  leagues.  From 
the  same  matter  he  drew  the  earth  on  which  we  walk ;  firom  thence 
he  extracted  the  flowers  to  adorn  it,  the  hills  to  secure  the  vaUeys, 
and  the  rocks  to  fortify  it  against  the  inimdations  of  the  sea ;  and 
on  this  dull  and  sluggish  element  he  bestowed  so  great  a  firuitfolness, 
to  maintain,  feed,  and  multiplv  so  many  seeds  of  different  kinds, 
and  conferred  upon  those  little  bodies  of  seeds  a  power  to  multiply 
their  kinds,  in  conjunction  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  to  many 
thousands.  From  this  rude  matter,  the  slime  or  dust  of  the  earth, 
he  kneaded  the  body  of  man,  and  wrought  so  curious  a  &bric,  fit  to 
entertain  a  soul  of  a  heavenly  extraction,  formed  by  the  breath  of 
God  (Gen.  ii.  7\  He  brought  light  out  of  thick  darkness,  and  liv- 
ing creatures,  nsh  and  fowl,  out  of  inanimate  waters  (Gen.  i.  20),  and 
gave  a  power  of  spontaneous  motion  to  things  arising  from  that 
matter  which  had  no  living  motion.  To  convert  one  thing  into 
another,  is  an  evidence  of  infinite  power,  as  well  as  creating  things 
of  nothing ;  for  the  distance  between  life  and  not  life  is  next  to  that 
which  is  between  being  and  not  being.  God  first  forms  matter  out 
of  nothing,  and  then  oraws  upon,  and  from  this  indisposed  chaos, 
manv  excellent  portraitures,  if  either  earth  nor  sea  were  capable  of 
promicin^  living  creatures  without  an  infinite  power  working  upon 
it,  and  brm^ng  into  it  such  variety  and  midtitude  of  forms ;  and 
this  is  callea,  by  some,  mediate  creation,  as  the  producing  the  chaos, 
which  was  without  form  and  void,  is  called  immediate  creation.  Is 
not  the  power  of  the  potter  admirable  in  forming,  out  of  tempered 
clav,  such  varieties  of  neat  and  curious  vessels,  mat,  after  they  are 
&snioned  and  past  the  furnace,  look  as  if  they  were  not  of  anv  kin 
to  the  matter  they  are  formed  of?  and  is  it  not  the  same  with  the 
fflass-maker,  that,  from  a  little  melted  jelly  of  sand  and  ashes,  or  the 
dust  of  flint,  can  blow  up  so  pure  a  body  as  glass,  and  in  such  va- 
rieties of  shapes  ?  and  is  not  the  power  of  God  more  admirable,  be- 
cause infinite  in  speaking  out  so  beautiful  a  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  such  varieties  of  living  creatures  from  matter  utterly  indisposeo, 
in  its  own  nature,  for  such  forms? 

8d.  And  this  conducts  to  a  third  thing,  wherein  the  power  of  God 
appears,  in  that  he  did  all  this  with  the  greatest  ease  and  fisicility. 

1.  Without  instruments.  As  God  made  the  world  without  the 
advice,  so  without  the  assistance,  of  any  other:  "He  stretched 
forth  the  heavens  alone,  and  spread  abroad  the  earth  by  himself 
(Isa.  xliv.  24).  He  had  no  enmie,  but  his  word;  no  pattern  or 
model,  but  himself.  What  need  can  he  have  of  instruments,  that 
is  able  to  create  what  instruments  he  pleases?  Where  there  is 
no  resistance  in  the  object,  where  no  need  of  preparation  or  in- 
strumental advanta^  in  the  agent ;  tiiere  the  actual  determination 
of  the  will  is  sufficient  to  a  production.    What  instrument  need 
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ire  to  the  thinlwg  of  a  thought,  or  an  act  of  our  will  ?  Men, 
indeed,  cannot  act  anything  without  tools ;  the  best  artificer  must 
be  beholden  to  something  else  for  his  noblest  works  of  art  The 
sarpenter  cannot  work  without  his  rule,  and  axe,  and  saw,  and 
[>ther  instruments;  the  watch*maker  cannot  act  without  his  file 
ftnd  pliers;  but  in  creation,  there  is  nothing  necessary  to  God's 
bringmg  forth  a  world,  but  a  simple  act  of  his  will,  which  is 
both  the  principal  cause,  and  instrumental.  He  had  no  scaffolds 
U>  rear  it,  no  engines  to  polish  it,  no  hammers  or  mattocks  to  clod 
uid  work  it  togetiier.  It  is  a  miserable  error  to  measure  the  actions 
rf  an  Infinite  Cause  by  the  imperfect  model  of  a  finite,  since,  bv  his 
3wn  "  power  and  out-stretched  arm.  he  made  the  heaven  and  the 
3arth"  fJer.  xxxii.  17\  What  excellency  would  God  have  in  his 
iirork  aoove  others,  ii  he  needed  instruments,  as  feeble  men  do  ?« 
Bvery  artificer  is  counted  more  admirable,  that  can  frame  curious 
wgtI^  with  the  less  matter,  fewer  tools,  and  assistances.  God  uses 
instruments  in  his  works  of  providence,  not  for  necessity,  but  for  the 
iisplay  of  his  wisdom  in  the  management  of  them ;  yet  those  in- 
jtruments  were  originally  framed  by  him  without  instruments.  In- 
leed,  some  of  the  Jews  thought  the  angels  were  the  instruments  of 
9od  in  creating  man,  and  that  those  words,  "  Let  us  make  man  in 
jur  own  image^'  (Gen.  i.  26),  were  spoken  to  angels.  But  certainly 
the  Scripture,  which  denies  God  any  counsellor  in  the  model  of 
3reation  (Isa.  xl.  12 — 14),  doth  not  jom  any  instrument  with  him  in 
the  operation,  which  is  everywhere  ascribed  to  himself  "  without 
created  assistance"  (Isa.  xlv.  18).  It  was  not  to  angels  Gk)d  spake 
in  that  affair ;  if  so,  man  was  made  after  the  inia^  of  angels,  if  thev 
were  companions  with  God  in  that  work ;  but  it  is  evervwhere  said, 
that  "  Man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God"  (Gen.  i  27).  Again, 
die  image  wherein  man  was  created,  was  that  of  dominion  over  the 
lower  creatures,  as  appears  ver.  26,  which  we  find  not  conferred  upon 
mgels ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Moses  should  introduce  the  angels, 
IS  God's  privy  counsel,  of*^  whose  creation  he  had  not  mentioned  one 
syllable.  "  Let  us  make  man,"  rather  signifies  the  Trinity,  and  not 
ipoken  in  a  royal  s^le,  as  some  think.  Which  of  the  Jewish  kings 
wrote  in  the  style,  We  f  That  was  the  custom  of  later  times ;  and 
we  must  not  measure  the  language  of  Scripture  by  the  style  of 
Barope,  of  a  far  later  date  than  the  penning  tne  histoiy  of  the  crea- 
tion. If  angels  were  his  coimsellors  in  the  creation  of  the  material 
world,  what  instrument  had  he  in  the  creation  of  angels  ?  K  his 
3wn  wisdom  were  the  director,  and  his  own  will  the  producer  of  the 
3ne ;  why  should  we  not  think,  that  he  acted  by  his  sple  power  in 
the  other?  It  is  concluded  by  most,  that  the  power  of  creation  can- 
not be  derived  to  any  creature,  it  being  a  work  of  omnipotency ;  the 
irawing  something  out  fix>m  nothing,  cannot  be  commimicated 
ndthout  a  communication  of  the  Deity  itself.  The  educing  things 
torn  nothing  exceeds  the  capacity  of  any  creature,  and  the  creature 
B  G^  too  fe^le  a  nature  to  oe  elevated  to  so  high  a  d^ree.  It  is 
rety  unreasonable  to  think,  that  God  needed  any  such  aid.  K  an 
nstrunoient  were  necessary  for  Gk>d  to  create  the  world,  then  he  could 
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not  do  it  without  that  instromeBt :  if  he  could  not^e  vere  not  then 
all-sufficient  in  himaeli^  if  he  depended  upon  any^iing  without  him* 
self,  for  the  production  or  consummation  of  his  works.  And  it 
might  be  inquired,  how  that  instrument  came  into  being;  if  it 
begun  to  be,  and  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  not,  it  must  have 
its  being  from  the  power  of  God ;  and  then,  why  could  not  Qoi 
as  well  create  all  tnings  without  an  instrment,  as  create  Uiat  in- 
strument without  an  instrument  ?  For  there  was  no  more  power 
necessary  to  a  producing  the  whole  without  instruments,  than  to 
produce  one  creature  without  an  instrument  No  creature  can, 
m  its  own  nature,  be  an  instrument  of  creation.  If  any  such  in- 
strument were  used  by  God,  it  must  be  elevated  in  a  miraculous 
and  supernatural  way ;  and  what  is  so  an  instrument,  is,  in  effect, 
no  instrument;  for  it  works  nothing  by  its  own  nature,  but  from 
an  elevation  by  a  superior  nature,  and  bevond  its  own  nature. 
All  that  power  in  the  instrument  is  truly  the  power  of  God,  and 
not  the  power  of  the  instrument;  and,  therefore,  what  God  doth 
by  an  instrument,  he  could  do  as  well  without  K  you  should 
see  one  apply  straw  to  iron,  for  the  cutting  of  it,  and  effect  it, 
you  would,  not  call  the  straw  an  instrument  in  that  action,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  straw  to  do  it  It 
was  done  wholly  by  some  other  force,  which  might  have  done  it 
as  well  without  me  straw  as  with  it  The  narrative  of  the  creation 
in  Genesis,  removes  any  instrument  from  God.  The  plants  which 
are  preserved  and  propagated  by  the  influence  of  the  son,  were 
created  the  day  before  the  sun,  viz.  on  the  "  third  day,"  whereas,  the 
light  was  collected  into  the  body  of  the  sun  on  the  '^  fourth  day"  (Gten. 
i  11,  16) ;  to  show,  that  though  the  plants  do  instrumenlally  owe 
their  yearly  beau^  and  preservation  to  the  sun,  yet  they  did  not  in 
any  manner  owe  their  creation  to  the  instrumental  heat  and  vigor 
of  it 

2.  God  created  the  world  by  a  word,  by  a  simple  act  of  his  will. 
The  whole  creation  is  wrought  by  a  word ;  '*  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light;"  and  "God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament"i>  Not  that  we 
should  understand  it  of  a  sensible  word,  but  understand  it  of  a 
powerful  order  of  his  own  will,  which  is  expressed  bv  the  Psalmist 
m  the  nature  of  a  conmiand  (Ps.  xxxiii  9):  "He  spake,  and  it  was 
done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  &st;"  and  (Pa.  cxlviii,  6\  "  He 
commanded,  and  they  were  created."  At  the  same  instant  tnat  he 
willed  them  to  stana  forth,  they  did  stand  forth.  The  efficacious 
command  of  the  Creator  was  the  original  of  all  things:  the  insensi- 
bility of  nothing  obeyed  the  act  of  his  wilL  Oreation  is  therrfore 
entitled  a  calling  (Bom.  iv.  17) :  "  He  calls  those  things  which  are 
not,  as  if  they  were."  To  create  is  no  more  with  God,  than  to  call; 
and  what  he  calls,  presents  itself  before  him  in  the  same  posture  that 
he  calls  it  He  did  with  more  ease  make  a  world,  than  we  con  form 
a  thought  It  is  the  same  ease  to  him  to  create  worlds,  as  to  decree 
them ;  there  needs  no  more  than  a  resolve  to  have  things  wrought 
at  such  a  time,  and  they  will  be,  according  to  his  .{deasore.  TinB 
will  is  his  power ;  "  Let  there  be  hght,"  is  the  precqpt  of  h^  wiU; 
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md  "  there  was  ligbt,"  is  the  effiaot  of  his  precept.    Bj  a  word,  was 
he  matter  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  framea ;  bj  a  word,  things 
leparate  themselves  from  the  rude  mass  into  their  proper  forms ;  by 
i  word,  light  associates  itself  into  one  body,  and  forms  a  sun;  by  a 
word,  are  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  the 
jarth  dressed  with  flowers ;  by  a  word,  is  the  world  both  ceiled  and 
loored :  one  act  of  his  will,  formed  the  world,  and  perfected  its 
3eauty.     All  the  variety  and  several  exploits  of  his  power  were  not 
caused  by  distinct  words  or  acts  of  power.    God  uttered  not  distinct 
v'ords  for  distinct  species ;  as,  let  there  be  an  elephant,  and  let  there 
)e  a  lion  ;  but  as  ne  produced  those  various  creatures  out  of  one 
natter,  so  by  one  word.    By  one  single  command,  those  varieties  of 
areatures,  with  their  clothing,  ornaments,  distinct  notes,  Qualities, 
unctions,  were  brought  forth  (Gen.  i  11) :  by  one  word,  all  the  seeds 
tf  the  earth,  with  their  various  virtues :  by  one  word,  all  the  fish  of 
he  sea,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  in  their  distinct  natures,  instincts,  oolors 
Gen.  i.  20) :  by  one  word,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  with  their  va- 
ieties  (Gen.  i.  24),    Heaven  and  earth,  spiritual  and  corporeal  crea- 
ures,  mortal  and  immortal,  the  greater  and  the  less,  visible  and  in- 
isible,  were  formed  with  the  same  ease :°  a  word  made  the  least, 
.nd  a  word  made  the  greatest.    It  is  as  little  difficulty  to  him  to  pro- 
luce  the  highest  angel,  as  the  lighest  atom.    It  is  enough  for  the 
ixistenoe  of  the  stateliest  cherubim,  for  God  only  to  will  his  being, 
t  was  enough  for  the  forming  and  fixing  the  sun,  to  will  the  com- 
pacting of  light  into  one  body.    The  creation  of  the  soul  of  man  is 
xpressed  by  inspiration  (Gen.  ii.  7) ;  to  show,  that  it  is  as  easy  with 
kxl  to  create  a  rational  soul,  as  for  man  to  breathe.?    Breathing  is 
latural  to  man,  by  a  communication  of  God's  goodness ;  and  the 
reation  of  the  soul  is  as  easy  to  Gt)d,  by  virtue  of  his  Almighty 
rord.     As  there  was  no  proportion  between  nothing  and  being,  so 
here  was  as  little  proportion  between  a  word  and  such  glorious 
ffects.    A  mere  voice,  coming  from  an  Omnipotent  will,  was  capa- 
He  to  produce  such  varieties,  which  angels  and  men  have  seen  in  all 
ges  of  the  world,  and  this  without  weariness.    What  labor  is  there 
a  willing?  what  pain  could  there  be  in  speaking  a  word  ?     (Isa.  xL 
8),  "  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  not  weary."    And 
biough  he  be  said  to  rest  after  the  creation,  it  is  to  be  meant  a  rest 
pom  work,  not  a  repose  from  weariness.    So  great  is  the  power  of 
rod,  that  without  any  matter,  without  any  instruments,  ne  could 
reate  many  worlds,  and  with  the  same  ease  as  he  made  this. 

4th.  I  might  add  also,  the  appearance  of  this  power  in  the  instan- 
ineous  production  of  things.  The  ending  of  his  word  was  not  only 
hie  beginning,  but  the  perfection  of  every  thing  he  spake  into  being ; 
ot  several  words  to  several  parts  and  members,  but  one  word,  one 
reath  of  his  mouth,  one  act  of  his  will,  to  the  whole  species  of  the 
rcatures,  and  to  every  member  in  each  individual.  Heaven  and 
arth  were  created  in  a  moment ;  six  days  went  to  their  disposal  ; 
nd  that  comely  order  we  observe  in  the  world  was  the  wort  of  a 
"eek :  the  matter  was  formed  as  soon  as  God  had  spoken  the  word ; 
nd  in  every  part  of  the  creation,  as  soon  as  God  spake  the  word, 
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**  Let  it  be  so"  (Gen.  L),  the  answer  immediately  is,  "  It  was  so ;" 
whicli  notes  the  present  standing  up  of  the  creature  acoordinff  to  the 
act  of  his  will :  and,  therefore,  i  one  observes,  that  "  Let  mere  be 
light,  and  there  was  llsht ;"  in  the  Hebrew  are  the  same  words,  with 
out  any  alteration  of  letter  or  point,  only  the  conjunctive  particle 
added,  "^ix  •^n-'i  -115^  -^n",  "  Let  there  be  lignt,  and  let  there  be  light,"  to 
show,  that  the  same  instant  of  the  speakmg  the  Divine  word^  was  the 
appearance  of  the  creature :  so  great  was  the  authority  of  his  wilL 

Secondly,  We  are  to  show  Grod's  power  in  the  Government  of 
the  world.  As  Gk)d  decreed  fix)m  eternity  the  creation  of  things  in 
time,  so  he  decreed  from  eternity  the  particular  ends  of  creatures, 
and  their  operation  respecting  those  ends.  Kow,  as  there  was  need 
of  his  power  to  execute  his  decree  of  creation,  there  is  also  need  of 
his  power  to  execute  his  decree  about  the  manner  of  government' 
All  government  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  will,  and  power. 
Prudence  to  design  belongs  to  the  understanding ;  the  election  of  the 
means  belongs  to  the  will ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  whole  is 
an  act  of  power.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  determine  which  is  most 
necessary :  wisdom  stands  in  as  much  need  of  power  to  perfect,  as 
power  doth  of  wisdom,  to  model  and  draw  out  a  scheme ;  though 
wisdom  directs,  power  must  effect.  Wisdom  and  power  are  distinct 
things  amon^  men :  a  poor  man  in  a  cottage  may  have  more  pru* 
dence  to  advise,  than  a  privy  counsellor ;  and  a  prince  more  power 
to  act,  than  wisdom  to  conduct.  A  pilot  may  direct  though  he  be 
lame,  and  cannot  climb  the  masts,  and  spread  the  sails :  but  Qod  is 
wanting  in  nothing ;  neither  in  wisdom  to  design,  nor  in  will  to  de- 
termine, nor  in  power  to  accomplish.  His  wisdom  is  not  feeble,  nor 
his  power  foolish :  a  feeble  wisdom  could  not  act  what  it  would,  and 
a  foolish  power  would  act  more  than  it  should.  The  power  express- 
ed in  his  government  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  living  creatures,  which 
are  God's  instruments  in  it.  It  is  said,  "  Every  one  of  them  had 
four  faces"  (Ezek.  i.  10) ;  that  of  a  man  to  signi^  wisdom ;  of  a  lion, 
eagle,  the  strongest  amongbirds,  to  signify  their  courage  and  strength 
to  perform  their  offices.  This  power  is  evident  in  the  naturcU,  moral, 
gracious  government  There  is  a  natural  providence,  which  consists 
m  the  preservation  of  all  things,  propogation  of  them  by  corrupti(His 
and  generations,  and  in  a  co-operation  with  them  in  their  motions  to 
attain  their  ends.  Moral  government  is  of  the  hearts  and  actions  of 
men.  Gracious  government,  as  respecting  the  Church. 
Firstf  His  power  is  evident  in  naiural  government 
1.  In  preservation.  God  is  the  great  Father  of  the  world,  to 
nourish  it  as  well  as  create  it."  Man  and  beast  would  perish  if  there 
were  not  herbs  for  their  food ;  and  herbs  would  wither  and  perudi, 
if  the  earth  were  not  watered  with  fruitful  showers.  This  some  of 
the  heathens  acknowledged,  in  their  worshipping  Gk>d  under  the 
image  of  an  ox,  a  useful  creature,  by  reason  of  its  strength,  to  which 
we  owe  so  much  of  our  food  in  com.  Hence,  Gk)d  is  stvled  the 
"  Preserver  of  man  and  beast"  (Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  Henc^  tJie  Jews 
caUed  God,^  Phuce  ;  because  he  is  the  subsistence  of  all  tilings.    By 
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the  same  word  wherebj  lie  gave  being  to  things,  he  ^ves  to  them 
oontiniiance  amd  duration  in  oeing  so  much  a  term  of  time.  As  they 
were  "  created  by  his  word,"  they  are  supported  by  his  word  (Heb. 
L  S).  The  same  powerful  fiat,  ''  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass*' 
(Gten.  i.  11),  when  the  plants  peeped  upon  man  out  of  nothing,  is 
exj)ressed  every  spring,  when  they  begin  to  lift  up  their  heads  from 
their  naked  roots  and  winter  graves.  The  resurrection  of  light  everj'' 
morning,  the  reviving  the  pleasure  of  all  things  to  the  eye ;  the  wa- 
tering the  valleys  from  the  mountain  springs ;  the  curbing  the  natural 
appetite  of  the  waters  from  covering  the  earth ;  every  draught  that 
the  beasts  drink,  every  lodging  the  fowls  have,  every  bit  of  food  for 
the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast,  is  ascribed  to  the  **  opening  of  his 
hand,"  the  diffusing  of  his  power  (Ps.  civ.  27,  &cX  as  much  as  the 
first  creation  of  things,  and  endowing  them  witn  their  particular 
nature :  whence  the  plants,  which  are  so  serviceable,  are  called  "  the 
trees  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  16\  of  Jehovah,  that  hath  onlj  being  and 
power  in  himself  The  wnole  Psalm  is  but  the  descnption  of  his 
preserving,  as  the  first  of  Genesis  is  of  his  creating  power.  It  is  by 
this  power  angels  have  so  many  thousand  years  remained  in  the 
power  of  imderstanding  and  willing.  By  this  power  things  distant 
in  their  natures  have  been  joined  together ;  a  spiritual  soul  and  a 
dusty  body  knit  in  a  marriage  knot.  By  this  power  the  heavenly 
bodies  have  for  so  many  ages  rolled  in  their  spheres,  and  the  tumul- 
tuous elements  have  persisted  in  their  order :  by  this  hath  the  matter 
of  the  world  been  to  this  day  continued,  and  as  capable  of  entertain- 
ing forms  as  it  was  at  the  first  creation.  What  an  amazing  sight 
would  it  be  to  see  a  man  hold  a  pillar  of  the  Exchange  upon  one  of 
his  fingers  ?  What  is  this  to  the  power  of  God,  "  who  holds  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  metes  out  the  heaven  with  a  span, 
and  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance"  (Isa. 
xL  12)?  The  preserving  the  earth  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  is  a 
plain  instance  of  this  power."  How  is  that  raging  element  kept  pent 
within  those  lists  where  he  first  lodged  it ;  continues  its  course  in  its 
channel  without  overflowing  the  earth,  and  dashing  in  pieces  the 
lower  part  of  the  creation?  The  natural  situation  of  the  water  is  to 
be  above  the  earth,  because  it  is  lighter;  and  to  be  immediately  under 
the  air,  because  it  is  heavier  than  that  thinner  element.  W  ho  re- 
strains this  natural  quality  of  it,  but  that  God  that  first  formed  it? 
The  word  of  command  at  first,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fur- 
ther," keeps  those  waters  linked  together  in  their  den,  that  they  may 
not  ravage  the  earth,  but  be  usefxd  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  And 
when  once  it  finds  a  gap  to  enter,  what  power  of  earth  can  hinder  its 
passage  ?  How  fruitless  sometimes  is  all  the  art  of  man  to  send  it 
to  its  proper  channel,  when  once  it  hath  spread  its  mighty  waves 
over  some  countries,  and  trampled  part  of  tiie  inhabit^  eartn  under 
its  feet  ?    It  hath  triumphed  in  its  victory,  and  withstood  all  the 

Sower  of  man  to  conquer  its  force.  It  is  only  the  power  of  God  that 
oth  bridle  it  from  spreading  itself  over  the  whole  earth.  And  that 
his  power  might  be  more  manifest,  he  hath  set  but  a  weak  and  small 
htaiK  against  it.     Though  he  hath  bounded  it  in  some  places  by 
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mighty  rocks,  which  lift  up  their  heads  above  it,  jet  ki  most  plaoM 
by  feeole  sand.  How  often  is  it  seen  in  every  stormy  motion,  when 
the  waves  boil  high  and  roll  furiously,  as  if  they  would  swallow  up 
all  the  neighboring  houses  upon  the  Miore ;  when  they  come  to  toucn 
ti^ose  sandy  limits,  they  bow  their  heads,  fall  flat,  ana  sink  into  the 
lap  whence  they  were  raised,  and  seem  to  foam  with  anger  that  they 
can  march  no  iurther,  but  must  split  themselves  at  so  weak  an  ob- 
stacle! Can  the  sand  be  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  this?  The 
weakness  of  it  gives  no  footing  to  such  a  thought  Who  can  appre- 
hend, that  an  enraged  army  should  retire  upon  the  opposition  of  a 
straw  in  an  infant's  hand  ?  Is  it  the  nature  of  the  water  r  Its  letire- 
ment  is  against  the  natural  quality  of  it ;  pour  but  a  little  upon  the 
ffround^  and  you  always  see  it  spread  itself.  No  cause  can  oe  ren- 
dered in  nature ;  it  is  a  standing  monument  of  the  power  of  God  in 
the  preservation  of  the  world,  and  ought  to  be  more  taken  notice  of 
by  us  in  this  island,  surrounded  with  it,  than  by  some  other  countries 
in  the  world. 

(1.)  We  find  nothing  hath  power  to  preserve  itsel£  Doth  not 
every  creature  upon  earth  require  the  assistance  of  some  other  6xt 
its  maintenance  ?  '^  Can  the  rush  grow  irp  without  mire  ?  can  the 
flag  grow  uj)  without  water"  (Job  viiL  ll)r  Can  man  or  beast  main- 
tain itself  without  grain  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth?  Would  not 
every  man  tumble  into  the  grave,  without  the  aid  of  other  creatures 
to  nourish  him  ?  Whence  do  these  creatures  receive  that  virtue  of 
supplying  him  nourishment,  but  from  the  sun  and  earth  ?  and  whence 
do  they  derive  that  virtue,  but  from  the  Creator  of  all  things?  And 
should  he  but  slack  his  hand,  how  soon  would  they  and  all  their 
qualities  perish,  and  the  links  of  the  world  fsll  in  pieces,  and  dash 
one  another  into  their  first  chaos  and  confusion  I  All  creatures  in- 
deed have  an  appetite  to  preserve  themselves ;  they  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  outward  means  for  their  preservation ;  so  have  irrational 
animals  a  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  men  have  some  skill  to  avoid 
things  that  are  hurtful,  and  apply  things  that  are  helpful.  But  what 
thing  in  the  world  can  preserve  itself  by  an  inwara  influx  into  itB 
own  being?  All  things  want  such  a  power  without  Qod^sJicUy  "Iiet 
it  be  so :"  nothing  but  is  destitute  of  such  a  power  for  its  own  p^ese^ 
vation,  as  much  as  it  is  of  a  power  for  its  own  creation.  Were  there 
any  true  power  for  such  a  work,  what  need  of  so  many  external 
helps  from  things  of  an  inferior  nature  to  that  which  is  preserved  by 
them  ?  No  created  thing  hath  a  power  to  preserve  any  decayed 
being.  Who  can  lay  claim  to  such  a  virtue,  as  to  recall  a  withering 
flower  to  its  former  beauty,  to  raise  the  head  of  a  drooping  plant,  or 
put  life  into  a  gasping  worm  when  it  is  expiring;  or  put  xmpaued 
vitals  into  their  former  posture?  Not  a  man  upon  eartbt  nor  an 
angel  in  heaven,  can  pretend  to  such  a  virtue ;  tney  mav  be  spec- 
tators, but  not  assisters,  and  are,  in  this  case,  physicians  of  no  viuue. 

(2.)  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  Power  preserves  things  which  at  first 
created  them.  The  creature  doth  as  much  depend  upon  Qod,  in  the 
first  instant  of  its  being,  for  its  preservation,  as  it  (ud,  when  it  n^ 
nothing,  for  its  production  and  creation  into  being :  as  the  continu- 
ance of  a  thought  of  pur  mind  dependis  upon  the  power  of  our  mind| 
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I  well  as  the  first  framinff  of  that  thought.^  There  is  a  little  differ- 
ice  between  creating  and  preserving  power,  as  there  is  between  the 
)ver  of  mine  eye  to  begin  an  act  of  vision  and  continue  that  act  of 
aion,  as  to  cast  my  eye  upon  an  object,  and  continue  it  upon  that 
>ject:  as  the  first  act  is  caused  by  the  eye,  so  the  duration  of  the  act 
preserved  by  the  eye ;  shut  the  eye,  and  the  act  of  vision  perishes ; 
ivert  the  eye  from  that  object,  and  that  act  of  vision  is  exchanged 
»r  another.  And,  therefore,  the  preservation  of  things  is  commonly 
died  a  continual  creation :  and  certainly  it  is  no  less,  if  we  under- 
and  it  of  a  preservation  by  an  inward  influence  into  the  being  of 
lings.  It  is  one  and  the  same  action  invariably  continued,  and 
staining  its  force  every  moment;  the  same  action  whereby  he 
seated  them  of  nothing,  and  which  every  moment  hath  a  virtue  to 
x)duce  a  thing  out  of  nothing,  if  it  were  not  yet  extant  in  the 
orld:  it  remains  the  same  without  any  diminution  throughout  the 
hole  time  wherein  anything  doth  remain  in  the  world.!  For  all 
iiDgs  would  return  to  nothing,  if  God  did  not  keep  them  up  in  the 
ovation  and  state  to  which  he  at  first  raised  them  by  his  creative 
3wer  (Acts  xviL  28):  "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
sing."  By  him,  or  by  the  same  Power  whence  we  derived  our 
sing,  are  our  lives  maintained:  as  it  was  his  Almighty  Power 
hereby  we  were,  after  we  had  been  nothing,  so  it  is  the  same  power 
hereby  we  now  are,  after  he  hath  made  us  something.  Certainly 
1  thin^  have  no  less  a  dependence  on  Qod  than  U^t  upon  the 
m,  which  vanisheth  and  hides  its  head  upon  the  withdrawing  of  the 
in.  And  should  God  suspend  that  powerful  Word,  whereby  he 
•ected  the  frame  of  the  world,  it  would  sink  down  to  what  it  was, 
ifore  he  commanded  it  to  stand  up.  There  needs  no  new  act  of 
>wer  to  reduce  things  to  nothing,  but  the  cessation  of  that  Omnip- 
«nt  influx.  When  the  ap|)ointed  time  set  them  for  their  being 
>mes  to  a  period,  they  faint  and  bend  down  their  heads  to  their 
flflolution;  they  return  to  their  elements,  and  perish  (Ps.  civ.  29): 
Thou  hidest  thy  face,  and  they  are  troubled :  thou  takest  away 
leir  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  That  which  was 
)thing  cannot  remain  on  this  side  nothing,  but  by  the  same  Power 
lat  first  called  it  out  of  nothing.  "  As  when  God  withdrew  his  con- 
irriug  power  from  the  fire,  its  quality  ceased  to  act  upon  the  three 
lildren :  so  if  he  withdraws  his  sustaining  power  fix)m  the  creature, 
3  nature  will  cease  to  be. 

2.  It  appears  in  propagation.  That  powerful  word  (Gen.  i.  22, 
J),  "Increase  and  multiply,"  pronounced  at  the  first  creation,  hath 
)read  itself  over  every  part  of  the  world ;  every  animal  in  the 
orld,  in  the  formation  of  every  one  of  them.  From  two  of  a  kind, 
3w  great  a  number  of  individuals  and  single  creatures  have  been 
ultiplied,  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  in  their  continued  succes- 
ons  f  What  a  world  of  plants  spring  up  from  the  womb  of  a  dry 
irth,  moistened  by  the  influence  of  a  cloud,  and  hatched  by  the 
jams  of  the  sun  1  How  admirable  an  instance  of  his  propagating 
>wer  is  it,  that  frt^m  a  little  seed  a  massy  root  should  stnke  into 
le  bowela  of  the  earth,  a  tall  body  and  thick  branches,  with  leaves 
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and  flowers  of  various  colors,  should  break  through  the  sorfiu^  of 
the  earth,  and  mount  up  towards  heaven,  when  in  the  seed  you 
neither  smell  the  scent,  nor  see  any  firmness  of  a  tree,  nor  behold 
any  of  those  colors  which  you  view  in  the  flowers  that  the  ears  pro- 
duce I  A  power  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  creature.  How  astonish* 
ing  is  it,  that  a  small  seed,  whereof  many  wHl  not  amount  to  the 
weight  of  a  grain,  should  spread  itself  into  leaves,  bark,  fruit  of  a 
vast  weight,  and  multiply  itself  into  millions  of  seeds  I  What  power 
is  that,  that  from  one  man  and  woman  hath  multiplied  &milies,  and 
from  families,  stocked  the  world  with  people  I  Consider  the  living 
creatures,  as  formed  in  the  womb  of  their  several  kinds ;  every  one 
is  a  wonder  of  power.  The  Psalmist  instanceth  in  the  forming  and 
propagation  of  man  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14) :  "  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made ;  marvellous  are  thy  works."  The  forming  of  the  parts 
distmctly  in  the  womb,  the  bringing  forth  into  the  world  every  par- 
ticular member,  is  a  roll  of  wonders,  of  power.  That  so  fine  a 
structure  as  the  body  of  man  should  be  polished  in  "  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,"  as  he  calls  the  womb  (ver.  15),  in  so  short  a 
time,  with  members  of  a  various  form  and  usefulness,  each  laboring 
in  their  several  functions  I  Can  any  man  give  an  exact  account  of 
the  manner  "  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  tne  womb"  (Eccles.  xL  5)  ? 
It  is  imknown  to  the  father,  and  no  less  hid  from  the  mother,  and 
the  wisest  men  cannot  search  out  the  depth  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
secret  works  of  an  Omnipotent  Power,  secret  in  the  manner,  though 
open  in  the  effect  So  that  we  must  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  Job  dotn, 
Thine  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me  together  round 
about"  (Job  X.  8).  Thy  hands  which  formed  heaven,  nave  formed 
every  part,  every  member,  and  wrought  me  like  a  mighty  workman. 
The  neavens  are  said  to  be  the  "  wotk  of  God's  hands,"  and  man  is 
here  said  to  be  no  less.  The  forming  and  propagation  of  man  from 
that  earthy  matter,  is  no  less  a  wonder  of  power  than  the  structure 
of  the  world  from  a  rude  and  indisposed  matter.  A  heathen  philo- 
sopher descants  elegantly  upon  it :  "  Dost  thou  understand  (my  sonj 
the  forming  of  man  in  the  womb ;  who  erected  that  noble  febricr 
who  carved  the  eyes,  the  crystal  windows  of  light,  and  the  con- 
ductors of  the  body ;  who  bored  the  nostrils  and  ears,  those  loop- 
holes of  scents  and  sounds ;  who  stretched  out  and  knit  the  sinews 
and  ligaments  for  the  fastening  of  every  member;  who  cast  the 
hollow  veins,  the  channels  of  blood ;  set  and  strengthened  the  bones, 
the  pillars  and  rafters  of  the  body ;  who  digged  the  pores,  the  sinks 
to  expeMhe  filth ;  who  made  the  heart,  the  repository  of  the  soul, 
and  lormed  the  lungs  like  a  pipe?  What  mother,  what  &ther, 
wrought  these  things  ?  No,  none  but  the  Almighty  Grod,  who  made 
all  thmgs  according  to  his  pleasure ;  it  is  He  who  propagates  this 
noble  piece  from  a  pile  of  dust.  "Who  is  bom  by  his  own  advice; 
who  gives  stature,  features,  sense,  wit,  strength,  speech,  but  Gt>d?"» 
It  is  no  less  a  wonder,  that  a  little  infitnt  can  live  so  long  in  a  dark 
sink,  in  the  midst  of  filth,  without  breathing;  and  the  ranction  of 
it  out  of  the  womb  is  no  less  a  wonder  than  the  forming,  incieaae, 
nourishment  of  it  in  that  cell.    A  wonder,  that  the  life  of  the  in&nt 
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n  not  the  desth  of  the  mother,  or  the  life  of  the  mother  the  death 
of  the  influit    This  little  creature  when  it  gpiings  up  £[om  sooh 

small  beginnings  by  the  power  of  God,  grows  up  to  be  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  world,  to  have  a  dominion  over  the  creatures,  and  pro- 
pagates its  kind  in  the  same  manner :  aU  this  is  unaccountable  with* 
out  having  recourse  to  the  power  of  Gk)d  in  the  government  of  the 
creatures.  And  to  add  to  this  wonder,  consider  also  what  multi- 
tudes of  formations  and  births  there  are  at  one  time  all  over  the 
world,  in  every  of  which  the  finder  of  Grod  is  at  work ;  and  it  will 
speak  an  unwearied  power.  It  is  admirable  in  one  man,  more  in 
a  town  of  men,  still  more  in  a  greater  and  larger  kingdom,  a  vaster 
world ;  there  is  a  birth  for  every  hour  in  this  city,  were  but  168 
bom  in  a  week,  though  the  weekly  bills  mention  more :  what  is 
this  city  to  three  kingdoms  ?  what  three  kingdoms  to  a  populous 
world  ?  Eleven  thousand  and  eighty  will  make  one  for  every  minute 
in  the  w^eek ;  what  is  this  to  the  weekly  propagation  in  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  universe,  besides  the  generation  of  all  the  living  crea- 
tures in  that  space,  which  are  the  works  of  God's  fingers  as  well  as 
man?  What  will  be  the  result  of  this,  but  the  notion  of  an  imcon- 
ceivable,  imwearied  Almightiness,  always  active,  always  operating? 

3.  It  appears  in  the  motions  of  all  creatures.  "  All  tlungs  live 
and  move  m  him"  (Acts  xvii.  28) ;  by  the  same  power  that  creatures 
have  their  beings,  they  have  their  motions :  they  have  not  only  a 
being  by  his  powerful  command,  but  they  have  their  minutely  mo- 
tion by  his  powerful  concurrence.  Nothing  can  act  without  the 
almighty  innux  of  God,  no  more  than  it  can  exist  without  the  crea- 
tive word  of  God.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  ordering  of  all  motions  to 
his  holy  ends,  is  an  act  of  wisdom ;  but  the  motion  itself,  whereby 
those  ends  are  attained,  is  a  work  of  his  power. 

(1).  God,  as  the  first  cause,  hath  an  influence  into  the  motions  of 
all  second  causes.  As  all  the  wheels  in  a  clock  are  moved  in  their 
different  motions  by  the  force  and  strength  of  the  principal  and 
primary  wheel ;  if  there  be  any  defect  in  that,  or  if  that  stand  still, 
all  the  rest  languish  and  stand  idle  the  same  moment.  All  creatures 
are  his  instruments,  his  engines,  and  have  no  spirit,  but  what  he 
gives,  and  what  he  assists.  Whatsoever  nature  works,  God  works 
in  nature  ;  nature  is  the  instrument,  God  is  the  supporter,  director, 
mover  of  nature ;  that  which  the  prophet  saith  in  another  case,  may 
be  the  language  of  universal  nature :  "  Lord,  thou  hast  wrought  all 
our  work  in  us"  (Isa.  xxvi.  12).  They  are  works  subjectively,  effi 
ciently,  as  second  causes ;  God's  works  originally,  concurrently.  The 
sun  moved  not  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  for  the  space  of  many  hours, 
in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  13) ;  nor  did  the  fire  exercise  its  con- 
suming quality  upon  tne  three  children,  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  fiir- 
nace  (Dan.  iii.  25):  he  withdrew  not  his  supporting  power  from  their 
being,  for  then  they  had  vanished,  but  his  mfluencing  power  from^ 
their  qualities,  whereby  their  motion  ceased,  till  he  returned  his  in- 
fluential concurrence  to  them ;  which  evidenceth,  that  without  a  j>er- 
petual  derivation  of  Divine  power,  the  sun  could  not  run  one  stride 
or  inch  of  its  race,  nor  the  fire  devour  one  gjndn  of  light  chafl^  or 
an  inch  of  straw.    Nothing  without  his  sustaining  power  can  oon- 
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tmue  in  being;  nothing  without  liis  co-working  power  can  exe^ 
ciBe  one  mite  of  those  qualities  it  is  possessed  of.  All  creatures  are 
wound  up  by  him,  and  his  hand  is  constantly  upon  them,  to  keep 
them  in  perpetual  motion. 

(2).  Consider  the  variety  of  motions  in  a  single  creature.  How 
many  motions  are  there  in  the  vital  parts  of  a  man,  or  in  any  other 
animal,  which  a  man  knows  not,  and  is  unable  to  number  1  The 
renewed  motion  of  the  lungs,  the  systoles  and  diastoles  of  the  heart; 
the  contractions  and  dilations  of  the  heart,  whereby  it  spouts  out 
and  takes  in  blood ;  the  power  of  concoction  in  the  stomach ;  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  &c.,  all  which  were  not  only  settled 
by  the  powerful  hand  of  God,  but  are  upheld  by  the  same,  preserved 
and  influenced  in  every  distinct  motion  by  that  power  that  stamped 
them  with  that  nature.  To  every  one  of  those  there  is  not  only  the 
sustaining  power  of  God  holding  up  their  natures,  but  the  motive 
power  of  God  concurring  to  every  motion ;  for  if  we  move  in  him 
as  well  as  we  live  in  him,  then  every  particle  of  our  motion  is  exer- 
cised by  his  concurring  power,  as  well  as  every  moment  of  our  life 
supported  by  his  preserving  power.  What  an  infinite  variety  of 
motions  is  there  in  the  whole  world  in  universal  nature,  to  all  which 
God  concurs,  all  which  he  conducts,  even  the  motions  of  the  meanest 
as  well  as  the  greatest  creatures,  which  demonstrate  the  indefatigable 
power  of  the  governor  I  It  is  an  Infinite  Power  which  doth  act  in 
so  many  varieties,  whereby  the  souls  forms  every  thought^  the 
tongue  speaks  every  word,  the  body  exerts  everv  action.  What  an 
Infinite  rower  is  that  which  presides  over  the  birth  of  all  things, 
concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  the  tree,  rivers  on  the  earth, 
clouds  in  the  air,  every  drop  of  rain,  fleece  of  snow,  crack  of  thun- 
der !  Not  the  least  motion  in  the  world,  but  is  under  an  actual  in* 
flaence  of  this  Almighty  Mover.  And  lest  any  should  scruple  the 
concurrence  of  God  to  so  many  varieties  of  the  creature's  motion,  aa 
a  thing  utterly  inconceivable,  let  them  consider  the  sun,  a  natural 
image  and  shadow  of  the  perfections  of  God ;  doth  not  the  power  of 
that  finite  creature  extend  itself  to  various  objects  at  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time  ?  How  many  insects  doth  it  animate,  as  flies,  Ac,  at 
the  same  moment  throughout  the  world !  How  many  several  plants 
doth  it  erect  at  its  appearance  in  the  spring,  whose  roots  lay  mourn- 
ing in  the  earth  ail  the  foregoing  winter  I  What  multitudes  of 
Sires  of  grass,  and  nobler  flowers,  doth  it  midwife  in  the  same  hour  I 
warms  the  air,  melts  the  blood,  cherishes  living  creatures  of  various 
kinds,  in  distinct  places,  without  tiring :  and  shall  the  God  of  this 
sun  be  less  than  his  creature  ? 

(8.)  And  since  I  speak  of  the  sun,  consider  the  power  of  God  in 
the  motion  of  it  The  vastness  of  the  sun  is  computed  to  be,  at  the 
least,  166  times  bigger  than  the  earth,  and  its  distance  fiom  the 
earth,  some  tell  us,  to  be  about  4,000,000  of  miles  ;*  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  whirled  about  the  world  with  that  swifkiess,  that  in 
the  space  of  an  hour  it  runs  1,000,000  of  miles,  which  is  as  much  as 
if  it  should  move  round  about  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  fifty  times  in 
one  hour ;  which  vastness  exceeds  the  swiftness  of  a  bullet  shot  out 
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cf  s  oannon,  which  is  computed  to  fly  not  above  three  -  xniks  in  a 
minute  :^  so  that  the  sun  runs  further  in  one  hour's  spaoe^  than  a 
bullet  can  in  5,000,  if  it  were  kept  in  motion ;  so  that  if  it  were  near 
the  earth,  the  swiftness  of  its  motion  would  shatter  the  whole  frame 
of  the  world,  and  dash  it  in  pieces ;  so  that  the  Psalmist  may  well 
say,  "  It  runs  a  race  like  a  strong  man"  (Pa  xix.  6).  What  an  in- 
compreliensible  Power  is  that  which  hath  communicated  such  a 
strength  and  swiftness  to  the  sun,  and  doth  daily  influence  its  mo- 
tion ;  especially  since  afl»r  all  those  years  of  its  motion,  wherein 
one  womd  think  it  should  have  spent  itself  we  behold  it  every  day 
as  vigorous  as  Adam  did  in  Paradise,  without  limping,  without  shat- 
tering itself  or  losing  any  thing  of  its  natural  spirits  in  its  unwearied 
motion.  How  great  must  that  power  be,  which  hath  kept  this  great 
body  so  entire,  and  thus  swiftly  moves  it  every  day  I  Is  it  not  now 
an  argument  of  omnipotency,  to  keep  all  the  strmgs  of  nature  in 
tune ;  to  wind  them  up  to  a  due  pitch  for  the  harmony  he  intended 
by  them  ;  to  keep  things  that  are  contrary  from  that  conftision  they 
would  naturally  fall  into ;  to  prevent  those  jarrings  which  would 
naturally  result  from  their  various  and  snarling  qualities ;  to  preserve 
every  being  in  its  true  nature ;  to  propagate  every  kind  of  creature; 
order  all  the  operations,  even  the  meanest  of  them,  when  there  are 
such  innumeraole  varieties  ?  But  let  us  consider,  that  this  power  oi 
preserving  things  in  their  station  and  motion,  and  the  renewing  of 
them,  is  more  stupendous  than  that  which  we  commonly  call  mirac- 
ulous. We  call  those  miracles,  which  are  wrought  out  of  the  track 
of  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  stream  and  current  of  it ;  which 
men  wonder  at,  because  they  seldom  sec  them,  and  hear  of  them  as 
things  rarely  brought  forth  in  the  world ;  when  the  truth  is,  there 
is  more  of  power  expressed  in  the  olHinaiy  station  and  motion  of 
natural  causes  than  in  those  extraordinary  exertings  of  power.  Is 
not  more  power  signalized  in  that  whirling  motion  of  the  sun  every 
hour  for  so  many  ages,  than  in  the  suspending  of  its  motion  one 
day,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joshua?  That  fire  should  continually 
ravage  and  consume,  and  greedily  swallow  up  every  thing  that  is 
offered  to  it,  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  as  admirable  a  power,  as  the 
stopping  of  its  appetite  a  few  moments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three 
chuoren.  Is  not  the  rising  of  some  small  seeds  from  the  ground, 
with  a  multiplication  of  their  numerous  posterity,  an  effect  of  as 
ffreat  a  power,  as  our  Saviour's  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few 
loaves,  by  a  secret  augmentation  of  them  ?«  Is  not  the  chemical 
producing  so  pleasant  and  delicious  a  fruit  as  the  grape,  from  a  dry 
earth,  insipid  rain,  and  a  sour  vine,  as  admirable  a  token  of  Divine 
power,  as  our  Saviour's  turning  water  into  wine  ?  Is  not  the  cure 
of  diseases  by  the  application  of  a  simple  inconsiderable  weed,  or  a 
slight  infusion,  as  wonderful  in  itself,  as  the  cure  of  it  by  a  power- 
ftd  weed?  What  if  it  be  naturally  designed  to  heal;  what  is  that 
nature,  who  gave  that  nature,  who  maintains  that  nature,  who  con- 
ducts it,  co-operates  with  it  ?  Doth  it  work  of  itseli^  and  by  its  own 
strength?  why  not  then  equally  in  all,  in  one  as  well  as  another? 

-  LeMtuB,  de  Providen,  p.  638.    Voea.  de  IdoL  lih.  iL  cap.  S. 
•  Fmdier  not  Act  VoL  U.  p.  47. 
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Miracles,  indeed,  affect  more,  because  they  testify  the  immediate 
operation  of  God,  without  the  concurrence  of  second  causes ;  not 
that  there  is  more  of  the  power  of  God  shining  in  them  than  in  the 
other. 

Secondly^  This  power  is  evident  in  Tnoral  government. 

1.  In  the  restraint  of  the  malicious  nature  of  the  devil.  Since 
Satan  hath  the  power  of  an  angel,  and  the  malice  of  a  devil,  what 
safety  would  there  be  for  our  persons  from  destruction,  what  secur- 
ity for  our  goods  from  rifling,  oy  this  invisible,  potent,  and  envious 
fepirit,  if  his  power  were  not  restrained,  and  his  malice  curbed,  by 
One  more  mighty  than  himself?  How  much  doth  he  envy  God  the 
glory  of  his  creation ;  and  man,  the  use  and  benefit  of  it !  How 
desirous  would  he  be,  in  regard  of  his  passion,  how  able  in  regard 
of  his  strength  and  subtlety,  to  overthrow  or  infect  all  worship,  but 
what  was  directed  to  himself;  to  manage  all  things  according  to  his 
lusts,  turn  all  things  topsy-turvy,  plague  the  world,  bum  cities, 
houses,  plunder  us  of  the  supports  of  nature,  waste  kingdoms,  Ac. ; 
if  he  were  not  held  in  a  chain,  as  a  ravenous  lion,  or  a  mrious  wild 
horse,  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world !  "What  remedy 
could  be  used  by  man  against  the  activity  of  this  unseen  and  swiii 
Spirit?  The  world  could  not  subsist  under  his  malice;  he  would 
practise  the  same  things  upon  all  as  he  did  unon  Job,  when  he  had 
got  leave  from  his  Governor ;  turn  the  swords  of  men  into  one  an- 
other's bowels ;  send  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  the  cattle  intended  for  the  use  of  man ;  raise  winds,  to  shake  and 
tear  our  houses  upon  our  heads ;  daub  our  bodies  with  scalbs  and 
boils,  and  let  all  the  humors  in  our  blood  loose  upon  us.  He  that 
envied  Adam  a  paradise,  doth  envy  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  its 
out-works.  If  we  were  not -destroyed  by  him,  we  should  live  m  a 
continued  vexation  by  spectrums  and  apparitions,  affrighting  sounds 
and  noise,  as  some  think  the  Egyptians  aid  in  that  three  days'  dark- 
ness :  he  would  be  alway  winnowing  us,  as  he  desired  to  winnow 
Peter  (Luke  xxii.  31).  feut  God  over-masters  his  stren^h,  that  he 
cannot  move  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  his  tedder ;  not  only  is  he  un- 
able to  touch  an  upright  Job,  but  to  lay  his  fingers  upon  one  of  the^ 
unbelieving  Gtidarenes  forbidden  and  filthy  swine  without  special* 
license  (Matt.  viii.  81),  When  he  is  cast  out  of  one  place,  he  walks 
**  through  dry  places  seeking  rest"  (Luke  xi.  24),  new  objects  for  his 
malicious  designs, — ^but  finding  none,  till  God  lets  loose  the  reins 
upon  him  for  a  new  employment  Though  Satan's  power  be  great, 
yet  God  suffers  him  not  to  tempt  as  much  as  his  diabolical  appetite 
would,  but  as  much  as  Divine  wisdom  thinks  fit;  and  the  Kvine 
power  tempers  the  other's  active  malice,  and  gives  the  creature  vic- 
tory, where  the  enemy  intended  spoil  and  captivity.  How  much 
stronger  is  God,  than  all  the  legions  of  bell;  as  he  that  holds  a 
"strong  man"  (Luke  xi.  22)  from  effecting  his  purpose,  testifies  more 
ability  than  his  adversary  I  How  doth  he  lock  him  up  for  a  "ihou- 
sjand  years"  (Bev.  xx.  3)  in  a  pound,  which  he  cannot  leap  over  I  and 
this  restraint  is^vnpught  partly  by  blinding  the  devil  in  his  designs, 
partly  by  denying  him  concourse  to  bis  motion ;  as  he  hindered  the 
active  quality  of  the  fire  upon  the  three  childieii|  by  withdrawing 
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ais  power,  which  was  necessary  to  the  motioxi  of  it ;  and  his  power 
s  as  necessary  for  the  motion  of  the  devil,  as  for  that  of  any  other 
creature:  sometimes  he  makes  him  to  confess  him  against  lus  own 
nterest,  as  Apollo's  oracle  confessed,*^  And  though  when  the  devil 
«ras  cast  out  of  the  possessed  person,  he  publiclv  owned  Christ  to  be 
ihe  "  Holv  one  of  God'*  (Mark  i  24),  to  render  nim  suspected  bv  the 
people  oi  having  commerce  with  the  unclean  spirits;  yet  this  he 
x)uid  not  do  without  the  leave  and  permission  of  God,  that  the 
x>wer  of  Christy  in  stopping  his  mouth  and  imposing  silence  upon 
lim,  might  be  evidencea;  and  that  it  reaches  to  the  gates  of  hell,  as 
«rell  as  to  the  quieting  of  winds  and  waves.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
strength,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  "the  deceived  and  the 
ieceiver  are  his"  (Job  xii.  16):  wisdom  to  defeat,  and  power  to  over- 
rule his  most  malicious  designs,  to  his  own  glory. 

2.  In  the  restraint  of  the  natural  corruption  of  men.  Since  the 
Impetus  of  original  corruption  runs  in  the  blood,  conveyed  down 
Tom  Adam  to  the  veins  of  all  his  posterity,  and  universally  difiused 
n  all  mankind ;  what  wreck  and  havoc  would  it  make  in  the  world, 
f  it  were  not  suppressed  by  this  Divine  power  which  presides  over 
he  hearts  of  men !  Man  is  so  wretched  by  nature,  that  nothing  but 
yhat  is  vile  and  pernicious  can  drop  from  him.  Man  "  drinks  ini- 
luity  like  water,"  being,  bv  nature,  "abominable  and  filthy"  (Job 
!cv.  16).  He  greedily  swallows  all  matter  for  iniquity,  everything 
suitable  to  the  mire  and  poison  in  his  nature,  and  would  sprout  it 
)ut  with  all  fierceness  and  insolence.  God  himself  gives  us  tiie 
lescription  of  man's  nature  (Gen,  vi.  5),  that  he  hath  not  one  good 
magination  at  any  time ;  and  the  apostle  from  the  Psalmist  dilates 
md  comments  upon  it  (Eom.  iiL  10,  &c.)  "  There  is  none  righteous ; 
lo,  not  one ;  their  mouth  is  full  of  cursmg  and  bitterness,  tneir  feet 
\xe  swift  to  shed  blood,"  &c.  This  corruption  is  eq^ual  in  all,  natural 
n  idl ;  it  is  not  more  poisonous  or  more  fierce  m  one  man,  than 
n  another.  The  root  of  all  men  is  the  same ;  all  the  branches 
herefore  do  equally  possess  the  villanous  nature  of  the  root.  No 
jhild  of  Adam  can,  oy  natural  descent,  be  better  than  Adam,  or 
lave  less  of  baseness,  and  vileness,  and  venom,  than  Adam.  How 
5ruitful  would  this  loathsome  lake  be  in  all  kind  of  streams  1  What 
inbridled  licentiousness  and  headstrong  fury  would  triumph  in  the 
^orld,  if  the  power  of  God  did  not  interpose  itself  to  lock  down  the 
lood-gates  of  it  I  What  rooting  up  of  human  society  would  there 
36 1  how  would  the  world  be  oLrenched  in  blood,  the  number  of 
nalefactors  be  greater  than  that  of  apprehenders  and  punishersl 
5ow  would  the  prints  of  natural  laws  oe  rased  out  of  the  heart,  if 
Jod  should  leave  human  nature  to  itself  I  Who  can  read  the  first 
chapter  of  Eomans,  (verses  24  to  29),  without  acknowledging  this 
TUtn  ?  where  there  is  a  catalogue  of  those  villanies  which  followed 
ipon  God's  pulling  up  the  sluices,  and  letting  the  malignity  of  their 
nward  corruption  have  its  natural  course  I  If  God  did  not  hold 
>ack  the  fury  of  man,  his  garden  would  be  overrun,  his  vine  rooted 
ip;  the  inclinations  of  men  would  hurry  them  to  the  worst  ;of 
vickedness.   How  great  is  that  Power  that  curbs,  bridles,  or  changes 
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as  many  headstrong  horses  at  once,  and  eveiy  minute,  as  there  are 
sons  of  Adam  upon  the  earth  ?  The  "  floods  lift  up  their  waves ; 
the  Lord  on  hign  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters^  yea, 
than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea"  (Ps.  xciii.  3,  4) ;  mat  doA  hush 
and  pen  in  the  turbulent  passions  of  men. 

3.  In  the  ordering  and  framing  the  hearts  of  men  to  his  own  end& 
That  must  be  an  Omnipotent  hand  that  grasps  and  contains  the  hearts 
of  all  men ;  the  heart  of  the  meanest  person,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
towering  angel,  and  turns  them  as  he  pleases,  and  makes  them  some- 
time ignorantly,  sometime  knowingly,  concur  to  the  accomplishmeDt 
of  his  own  purposes  I  "When  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  numerous, 
their  thoughts  so  various  and  different  from  one  another,  yet  he  hath 
a  key  to  those  millions  of  hearts,  and  with  infinite  power,  guided  by 
as  infinite  wisdom,  he  draws  them  into  what  channels  he  pleases,  for 
the  gaining  his  own  ends.  Though  the  Jews  had  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  their  rage  was  yet  reeking- 
hot  against  his  followers,  God  bridled  their  fury  in  the  church's  in- 
fancy, till  it  had  got  some  strength,  and  cast  a  terror  upon  them  by 
the  wonders  wrought  by  the  apostles  (Acts  ii.  43) :  "  And  fear  came 
upon  every  soul,  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the 
apostles."  Was  there  not  the  same  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  works 
our  Saviour  wrought,  to  point  them  to  the  finger  of  God,  and  calm 
their  rage  ?  Yet  did  not  the  power  of  Qtod  work  upon  their  passions 
in  those  miracles,  nor  stop  the  impetuousness  of  the  corruption  resi- 
dent in  their  hearts.  Yet  now  those  who  had  the  boldness  to  attack 
the  Son  of  God  and  nail  him  to  the  cross,  are  frighted  at  the  appear- 
ance of  twelve  unarmed  apostles ;  as  the  sea  seems  to  be  afiraid  when 
it  approacheth  the  bounds  of  the  feeble  sand.  How  did  God  bend 
the  nearts  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Israelites,  and  turn  them  to  that 
point,  as  to  lend  their  most  costly  vessels,  their  precious  jewels,  and 
rich  garments,  to  supply  those  whom  they  had!^  just  before  tyrani- 
cally  loaded  with  their  chains  (Exod.  iii.  21,  22) !  WTien  a  great 
part  of  an  army  came  upon  Jehoshapliat,  to  dispatch  him  into  another 
world,  how  doth  God,  m  a  trice,  touch  their  hearts,  and  move  them, 
by  a  secret  instinct,  at  once  to  depart  from  him  (1  Chron.  xviiL  31)! 
as  if  you  should  see  a  numerous  sight  of  birds  in  a  moment  turn 
wing  another  way,  by  a  sudden  and  joint  consent.  When  he  gave 
Saul  a  kingdom,  he  gave  him  a  spirit  fit  for  government,  "  and  gave 
him  another  heart"  (1  Sam.  x.  9) ;  and  brought  the  people  to  submit 
to  his  yoke,  who,  a  little  before,  wandered  about  tne  land  upon  no 
nobler  employment  than  the  seeking  of  asse^.  It  is  no  small  remark 
of  the  power  of  God,  to  make  a  number  of  strong  and  discontented 
persons,  and  desirous  enough  of  liberty,  to  bend  their  necks  under 
the  yoke  of  government,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  one,  and 
that  of  their  own  nature,  often  weaker  and  unwiser  than  the  most  of 
them,  and  many  times  an  oppressor  and  invader  of  their  rights. 
Upon  this  account  David  calls  God  "his  fortress,  tower,  shidd"QPs. 
cxliv.  2) ;  all  terms  of  strength  in  subduing  the  people  under  him. 
It  is  the  mighty  hand  of  God  that  links  princes  and  people  together 
in  the  banc^  of  government.  The  same  hand  that  assuagem  tbe 
waves  of  the  aea,  suppresseth  the  tumults  of  the  people. 
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Thirdly^  It  appears  in  his  gracious  and  judicial  goyemment. 

1.  In  his  gracious  government.  In  the  deliverance  of  his  church : 
16  is  the  "  strength  of  Israel"  (1  Sam.  xv.  29),  and  hath  protected 
lis  little  flock  in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  and  maintained  their  stand 
ng,  when  the  strongest  kingdoms  have  sunk,  and  the  best  jointed 
rtates  have  been  broken  in  pieces ;  when  judgments  have  ravaged 
sountries,  and  torn  up  the  mighty,  as  a  tempestuous  wind  hath  often 
lone  the  tallest  trees,  which  seemed  to  threaten  heaven  with  their 
ops,  and  dare  the  storm  with  the  depth  of  their  roots,  when  yet  the 
Tine  and  rose-bushes  have  stood  firm,  and  been  seen  in  their  beauty 
lext  morning.  The  state  of  the  church  hath  outlived  the  most 
iourishing  monarchies,  when  there  hath  been  a  mighty  knot  of  ad- 
rersaries  against  her ;  when  the  bulls  of  Bashan  have  pushed  her, 
ind  the  whole  tribe  of  the  dragon  have  sharpened  their  weapons, 
Old  edged  their  malice ;  when  tne  voice  was  strong,  and  the  hopes 
iigh  to  rase  her  foundation  even  with  the  ground ;  when  hell  hath 
•oared ;  when  the  wit  of  the  world  hath  contrived,  and  the  strength 
)f  the  world  hath  attempted  her  ruin ;  when  decrees  have  been 
MBsed  against  her,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  armed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  them  ;  when  her  friends  have  drooped  and  skulked  in  cor- 
lers ;  when  there  was  no  eye  to  pity,  and  no  hand  to  assist,  help 
lath  come  from  heaven;  her  enemies  have  been  defeated;  kings 
lave  brought  gifts  to  her,  and  reared  her ;  tears  have  been  wiped  off 
ler  cheeks,  and  her  very  enemies,  by  an  unseen  power,  have  been 
breed  to  court  her  whom  before  they  woidd  have  devoured  quick. 
Phe  devil  and  his  armies  have  sneaked  into  their  den,  and  the  cnurch 
lath  triumphed  when  she  hath  been  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Phus  did  God  send  a  mighty  angel  to  be  the  executioner  of  Senna- 
cherib's army,  and  the  protector  of  Jerusalem,  who  run  his  sword 
nto  the  hearts  of  eighty  thousand  (2  Kings  xix.  85),  when  they  were 
eady  to  swallow  up  his  beloved  city.  When  the  knife  was  at  the 
hroats  of  the  Jews,  in  Shushan  (Esther  viii.),  by  a  powerful  hand  it 
ras  turned  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.  With  what  an  out- 
tretched  arm  were  the  Israelites  freed  from  the  Egyptian  yoke(Iteut 
V.  34) !  When  Pharaoh  had  mustered  a  great  army  to  pursue  them, 
ssisted  with  six  hundred  chariots  of  war,  the  Eed  Sea  obstructed 
heir  passage  before,  and  an  enraged  enemy  trod  on  their  rear ;  when 
he  fearful  Israelites  despaired  of  deliverance,  and  the  insolent  Bgyp- 
ian  assured  himself  of  Ins  revenge,  God  stretches  out  his  irresistible 
xm  to  defeat  the  enemy,  and  assist  his  people ;  he  strikes  down  the 
rolves,  and  preserves  the  flock.  God  restrained  the  Egyptian  en- 
oity  against  the  Israelites  till  they  were  at  the  brink  of  the  Red  Sea, 
nd  then  lets  them  follow  their  humor,  and  pursue  the  fiigitives,  that 
ds  power  might  more  gloriously  shine  forth  in  the  dehverance  of 
he  one,  and  the  destruction  of  the  other.  God  might  have  brought 
srael  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  those  kings  that  had  remembered 
he  good  service  of  Joseph  to  their  country,  but  he  leaves  them  till 
he  reign  of  a  cruel  t}Tant,  suffers  them  to  be  slaves,  that  they  might 
>y  his  sole  power,  be  conquerors,  which  had  had  no  appearance  had 
here  been  a  willing  dismission  of  them  at  the  first  summons  (Exod. 
jc  16) ;  "  In  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to 
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shew  my  power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth.  I  have  permitted  thee  to  rise  up  against  my  people, 
and  keep  them  in  ct^tivity,  that  thou  mightest  be  anoooasion  for  ^ 
manifestation  of  my  power  in  their  rescue ;  and  whilst  thou  art  ob- 
stinate to  enslave  them,  I  will  stretch  out  my  arm  to  deliver  them, 
and  make  my  name  &mous  among  the  Gentiles,  in  the  wreck  of  thee 
and  thy  host  in  the  ^Bed  Sea.  The  deliverance  of  the  church  hath 
not  been  in  one  age,  or  in  one  part  of  the  world,  but  God  hath  sig- 
nalized his  power  in.  all  kingdoms  where  she  hath  had  a  footing :  as 
he  hath  guided  her  in  all  places  by  one  rule,  animated  her  by  one 
spirit,  so  he  hath  protected  her  by  the  same  arm  of  power.  W  hen 
the  Eoman  emperors  bandied  all  their  force  against  her,  for  about 
three  hundred  years,  they  were  fiirther  from  effecting  her  ruin  at  the 
end  than  when  they  first  attempted  it ;  the  church  grew  under  their 
sword,  and  was  hatched  under  th#  wings  of  the  Roman  eagle,  which 
were  spread  to  destroy  her  The  ark  was  elevated  by  the  delude, 
and  the  waters  the  devil  poured  out  to  drown  her  did  but  slime  the 
earth  for  a  new  increase  of  her.  She  hath  sometimes  been  beaten 
down,  and,  like  Lazai'us,  hath  seemed  to  be  in  the  grave  for  some 
days,  that  the  power  of  God  might  be  more  visible  in  her  sudden  re- 
surrection, and  lifting  up  her  head  above  the  throne  of  her  persecu- 
tors. 

2.  In  his  judicial  proceedings.  The  deluge  was  no  small  testimo- 
ny of  his  power,  in  opening  the  cisterns  of  neaven,  and  pulling  up 
the  sluices  of  the  sea.  He  doth  but  caU  for  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
and  they  "  pour  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Amos  ix.  6.S 
In  forty  days'  time  the  waters  overtopped  the  highest  mountains  fir- 
teen  cubits  (Gen.  vii.  17 — 20) ;  and  by  the  same  power  he  afterwards 
reduced  the  sea  to  its  proper  channel,  as  a  roaring  lion  into  his  den. 
A  shower  of  fire  from  heaven,  upon  Sodom,  and  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  was  a  signal  display  of  his  power,  either  in  creating  it  on  the 
sudden,  for  the  execution  of  his  righteous  sentence,  or  sending  down 
the  element  of  fire,  contrary  to  its  nature,  which  affects  ascent,  for 
the  punishment  of  rebels  against  the  light  of  nature.  How  often 
hath  he  ruined  the  most  flourishing  monarchies,  led  princes  away 
spoiled,  and  overthrown  the  mighty,  which  Job  makes  an  argument 
of  his  strength  (Job  xii.  18,  1^.  Troops  of  unknown  people,  the 
Gothfl  and  vandals,  broke  the  Komans,  a  warlike  people,  and  hurled 
down  all  before  them.  They  could  not  have  had  the  thought  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  an  attempt,  unless  God  had  given  them  strength  and 
motion  for  the  executmg  his  judicial  vengeance  upon  the  people  of 
his  wrath.  How  did  he  evidence  his  power,  by  daubing  tne  mrone 
of  Pharaoh,  and  his  chamber  of  presence,  as  well  as  the  houses  of 
his  subjects,  with  the  slime  of  frogs  (Exod.  viii.  8) ;  turning  their 
waters  into  blood,  and  their  dust  mto  biting  lice  (Exod.  viL  20) ; 
raising  his  militia  of  locusts  against  them ;  causing  a  three  days' 
darkness  without  stopping  the  motion  of  the  sim ;  taking  off  their 
first-bom,  the  excellency  of  their  strength,  in  a  night,  by  the  stroke 
of  the  angel's  sword !  Me  takes  off  the  chariot  wheels  of  Pharaoh, 
and  presents  him  with  a  destruction  where  he  expected  a  victory: 
brings  those  waves  over  the  heads  of  him  and  his  host,  whioh  stoooi 
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firm  aa  marble  walls  for  the  safety  of  his  people ;  the  sea  is  made  to 
swallow  them  up,  that  durst  not,  by  the  order  of  their  Governor, 
touch  the  Israelites :  it  only  sprinkl^  the  one  as  a  type  of  baptism, 
and  drowned  the  other  as  an  image  of  hell.  Th\is  he  made  it  both 
a  deliverer  and  a  revenger,  the  instrument  of  an  oflFensive  and  de- 
fensive war  ^Isa.  xl.  23,  24^;  "He  brings  princes  to  nothing,  and 
makes  the  juages  of  the  eartn  as  vanity."  (jreat  monarchs  have,  by 
bis  power,  been  hurled  from  their  thrones  and  their  sceptres,  like 
Venice-glasses,  broken  before  their  faces,  and  they  been  advanced 
that  have  had  the  least  hopes  of  grandeur.  He  ham  plucked  up  ce- 
dars by  the  roots,  lopped  oflF  the  branches,  and  set  a  shrub  to  grow 
up  in  the  place ;  dissolved  rocks,  and  established  bubbles  (Luke  i. 
52) :  "  He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm^  he  hath  scattered  the 
proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts;  he  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree." — And 
these  things  he  doth  magnify  his  power  in : — 

(1.)  By  ordering  the  nature  of  creatures  as  he  pleases.  By  re- 
straining their  force,  or  euiding  their  motions.  The  restraint  of  the 
destructive  qualities  of  the  creatures  argues  as  great  a  power  as  the 
change  of  their  natures,  yea,  and  a  greater.  Tne  qualities  of  crea- 
tures may  be  changed  by  art  and  composition,  as  in  the  preparing  of 
medicines ;  but  what  but  a  Divine  Power  could  restrain  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fire  from  the  three  children,  while  it  retained  its  heat  and 
burning  quality  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace  ?  The  operation  was 
curbed  wmle  its  nature  was  preserved.  All  creatures  are  called  his 
host,  because  he  marshals  and  ranks  them  as  an  army  to  serve  his 
j)urposcs.  The  whole  scheme  of  nature  is  ready  to  favor  men  when 
Goci  orders  it,  and  ready  to  punish  men  when  God  commissions  it, 
lie  gave  the  Eed  Sea  but  a  check,  and  it  obeyed  his  voice  (Ps.  cvL 
9) :  "  He  rebuked  the  Eed  Sea  also,  and  it  was  dried  up ;"  the  mo- 
tion of  it  ceased,  and  the  waters  of  it  were  ranged  as  defensive  walls, 
to  secure  the  march  of  his  people :  and  at  the  motion  of  the  hand  of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Ix)rd,  the  sea  recovered  its  violence,  and 
the  walls  that  were  framed  came  tumbling  down  upon  the  Egyp- 
tian's heads  (Exod.  xiv.  27).  The  Creator  of  nature  is  not  led  by 
the  necessity  of  nature :  he  that  settled  the  order  of  nature,  can 
change  or  restrain  the  order  of  nature  according  to  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  The  most  necessary  and  useful  creatures  he  can  use  as  in- 
struments of  his  vengeance :  water  is  necessary  to  cleanse,  and  by 
that  he  can  deface  a  world  ;  fire  is  necessary  to  warm,  and  by  that 
he  can  burn  a  Sodom :  from  the  water  he  formed  the  fowl  (Gen.  i. 
21),  and  by  that  he  dissolves  them  in  the  deluge ;  fire  or  heat  is 
necessary  to  the  generation  of  creatures,  and  by  that  he  ruins  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  He  orders  all  as  he  pleases,  to  perform  every 
little  and  punctilio  of  his  purpose.  The  sea  observed  him  so  exactlj^, 
that  it  drowned  not  one  waelite,  nor  saved  one  Egyptian  (Ps.  cvi 
11).  There  was  not  one  of  them  left.  And  to  perfect  the  Israelites^ 
deliverance,  he  followed  them  with  testimonies  of  his  power  above 
the  strength  of  nature.  When  they  wanted  drink,  he  orders  Moses 
to  strike  a  rock,  and  the  rock  spouts  a  river,  and  a  channel  is  formed 
for  it  to  attend  them  in  their  journey.    When  they  wanted  bread,  he 
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dressed  manna  for  them  in  the  heavens,  and  sent  it  to  their  tables  in 
the  desert  When  he  would  declare  his  strength,  he  calls  to  the 
heavens  to  pour  down  righteousness,  and  to  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
salvation  (Isa.  xlv.  8).  Though  God  had  created  righteousness  or 
deliverance  for  the  Jews  in  Baovlon,  yet  he  calls  to  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  to  be  assistant  to  the  design  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  had  raised 
for  that  purpose,  as  he  speaks  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  (verses 
1 — 4).  As  God  created  man  for  a  supernatural  end,  and  all  creatures 
for  man  as  their  inmiediate  end,  so  he  makes  them,  according  to  op- 
portunities, subservient  to  that  supernatural  end  of  man,  for  which 
ne  created  him.  He  that  spans  the  heavens  with  his  fist,  can  shoot 
all  creatures  like  an  arrow,  to  hit  what  mark  he  pleases.  He  that 
spread  the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  a  word,  and  can  by  a  word  fold 
tnem  up  more  eaailv  than  a  man  can  a  garment  (Heb.  i  12),  can 
order  the  streams  oi  nature ;  cannot  he  work  without  nature  as  well 
as  with  it,  beyond  nature,  contrary  to  nature,  that  can,  as  it  were, 
fillip  nature  with  his  finger  into  that  nothing  whence  he  drew  it ; 
who  can  cast  down  the  sun  from  his  throne,  clap  the  distinguished 
parts  of  the  world  together,  and  make  them  march  in  the  same  order 
to  their  confusion,  as  they  did  in  their  creation :  who  can  jumble  the 
whole  frame  together,  and,  by  a  word,  dissolve  the  pillars  of  the 
world,  and  make  the  fabric  lie  in  a  ruinous  heap  ? 

(2.)  In  efTecting  his  purposes  by  small  means :  in  making  use  of 
the  meanest  creatures.  JLa  the  power  of  God  is  seen  in  the  creation 
of  the  smallest  creatures,  and  assembling  so  many  perfections  in  the 
little  body  of  an  insect,  as  an  ant,  or  spider,  so  his  power  is  not  less 
magnifiea  in  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  As  he  magnifies  his  wis- 
dom, by  using  ignorant  instruments,  so  he  exalts  his  power,  by  em- 
ploying weak  instruments  in  his  service :  the  meanness  and  imper- 
fection of  the  matter  sets  off  the  excellency  of  the  workman ;  so  the 
weakness  of  the  instrument  is  no  foil  to  the  power  of  the  principal 
Agent  When  God  hath  effected  things  by  means  in  the  Scripture, 
he  hath  usually  brought  about  his  purposes  by  weak  instruments. 
Moses,  a  fugitive  from  Egypt,  and  Aaron  a  captive  in  it,  are  the  in- 
struments of  the  Israelites  deliverance.  By  the  motion  of  Moses' 
rod,  he  works  wonders  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  summons  up  his 
judgments  against  him.  He  brought  down  Pharaoh's  stomach  for  a 
while,  by  a  squadron  of  lice  and  locusts,  wherein  Divine  power  was 
more  seen,  than  if  Moses  had  brought  him  to  his  own  articles  by  a 
multitude  of  warlike  troops.  The  fidl  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  by 
the  soimd  of  rams'  horns,  was  a  more  glorious  character  of  God  s 
power,  than  if  Joshua  had  battered  it  down  with  a  hundred  of  war- 
like engines  (Josh  vi.  20).  Thus  the  great  army  of  the  Midianites, 
which  lay  as  grasshoppers  upon  the  groxmd,  were  routed  by  Gideon 
in  the  head  of  three  hundred  men ;  and  Goliath,  a  giant,  laid  level 
with  the  CTOund  by  David,  a  stripling,  by  the  force  of  a  sling :  a 
thousand  Philistines  dispatched  out  of  me  world  by  the  jaw-bone  of 
an  ass  in  the  hand  of  Samson.  He  can  master  a  stout  nation  by  an 
army  of  locusts,  and  render  the  teeth  of  those  little  insects  as  de- 
structive as  the  teeth,  yea,  the  strongest  teeth,  the  cheek-teeth,  of  a 
great  lion  (Joel  i  6,  7).    The  thunderbolt,  whioh  prodooea  some- 
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times  dreadful  eflFects,  is  compacted  of  little  atoms  whicli  fly  in  the 
air,  small  vapors  drawn  up  by  the  sun,  and  mixed  with  other  sul- 
phurous matter  and  petrifying  juice.  Nothing  is  so  weak,  but  his 
strength  can  make  victorious ;  nothing  so  smdl,  but  by  his  power 
he  can  accomplish  his  great  ends  by  it ;  nothing  so  vile,  but  his 
might  can  conduct  to  his  glory ;  and  no  nation  so  mighty,  but  he 
can  waste  and  enfeeble  by  the  meanest  creatures.  God  is  great  in 
power  in  the  greatest  things,  and  not  little  in  the  smallest ;  his  power 
m  the  minutest  creatures  which  he  uses  for  his  service,  surmountB 
the  force  of  our  understanding. 

Thirdly.  The  power  of  God  appears  in  Redemption.  As  our 
Saviour  is  called  tne  Wisdom  of  (rod,  so  he  is  called  the  Power  of 
God  (1  Cor.  i.  24).  The  arm  of  Power  was  lifted  up  as  high  as  the 
designs  of  Wisdom  were  laid  deep :  as  this  way  of  redemption  cotdd 
not  be  contrived  but  by  an  Infinite  Wisdom,  so  it  coula  not  be  ac- 
complished but  by  an  Infinite  Power.  None  but  God  could  shape 
such  a  design,  and  none  but  God  could  effect  it.  The  Divine  Power 
in  temporal  deliverances,  and  freedom  from  the  slaver}'  of  human 
oppressors,  vails  to  that  which  glitters  in  redemption  ;  whereby  the 
devil  is  defeated  in  his  designs,  stripped  of  his  spoils,  and  yoked  in 
liis  strength.  The  power  of  God  in  creation  requires  not  those  de- 
grees of  admiration,  as  in  redemption.  In  creation,  the  world  was 
erected  from  nothing ;  as  there  was  nothing  to  act,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose ;  no  victorious  devil  was  in  that  to  be  subdued; 
no  thundering  law  to  be  silenced ;  no  death  to  be  conquered ;  no 
transgression  to  be  pardoned  and  rooted  out ;  no  hell  to  be  shut ;  no 
ignominious  death  upon  the  cross  to  be  suffered.  It  had  been,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  an  easier  thing  to  Divine  Power  to  have 
created  a  new  world  than  repaired  a  broken,  and  purified  a  polluted 
one.  This  is  the  most  admirable  work  that  ever  God  brought  forth 
in  the  world,  greater  than  all  the  marks  of  his  power  in  the  first  creation. 

And  this  will  appear,  I.  In  the  Person  redeeming.  II.  In  the 
publication  and  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  III.  In 
the  application  of  redemption. 

I.  In  the  Person  redeeming.    First,  In  his  conception. 

1.  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  tne  womb  of  the 
Virgin  (Luke  i.  35):  " The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee :"  which  act  is  ex- 
pressed to  be  the  effect  of  the  infinite  power  of  God ;  and  it  ex- 
presses the  supernatural  manner  of  the  forming  the  humanity  of 
our  Saviour,  and  signifies  not  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  infusing 
itself  into  the  womb  of  the  virgin ;  for  the  angel  refers  it  to  the 
manner  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  producing  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  and  not  to  the  nature  assuming  that  hu- 
manity into  union  with  itself.  The  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Third  Per* 
son  in  the  Trinity,  overshadowed  the  yirrin,  and  by  a  creative  act 
framed  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  unitea  it  to  the  Divinity.  It  is, 
therefore,  expressed  by  a  word  of  the  same  import  with  that  used  in 
Gen.  i.  2,  "  The  Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  which 
signifies  (as  it  were)  a  brooding  upon  the  chaos,  shadowing  it  with 
his  wings,  as  bens  sit  upon  their  eggs,  to  form  them  and  hatch  them 
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into  animals;  or  else  it  is  an  alliision  to  the  ''  cloud  whicli  covered 
the  tent  of  the  congregation,  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
tabernacle"  (Exod.  xl.  S4).  It  was  not  such  a  creative  act  as  we  call 
immediate,  which  is  a  production  out  of  nothing;  but  a  mediate 
creation,  such  as  God's  oringing  thincs  into  form  out  of  the  first 
matter,  which  had  nothing  but  an  obediential  or  passive  disposition 
to  whatsoever  stamp  the  powerful  wisdom  of  God  should  miprint 
upon  it.  So  the  suDstance  of  the  Virgin  had  no  active,  but  only  a 
passive  disposition  to  this  work :  the  matter  of  the  body  was  earthy, 
the  substance  of  the  virgin ;  the  forming  of  it  was  heavenly,  the 
Holy  Ghost  working  upon  that  matter.  And  therefore  when  it  is 
said,  that  "she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt.  L  18), 
it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  of  the 
substance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  matter  was  natural,  but  the  man- 
ner of  conceiving  was  in  a  supernatural  way,  above  the  methods  of 
nature.  In  reference  to  the  active  principle  the  Redeemer  is  called 
in  the  prophecy  (Isa.  iv.  2),  "  The  branch  of  the  Lord,"  in  regard  of 
the  Divine  hand  that  planted  him :  in  respect  to  the  passive  princi- 
ple, the  fruit  of  the  earth,  in  regard  of  the  womb  that  bare  him ;  and 
therefore  said  to  be  "  made  of  a  woman"  (GaL  iv.  4).  That  part  of 
the  flesh  of  the  virgin  whereof  the  himian  nature  of  Christ  was  made, 
was  refined  and  purified  from  corruption  by  the  overshadowing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  skilful  workman  separates  the  dross  from  the 
gold :  our  Saviour  is  therefore  called,  "  that  holy  thing"  (Luke  i  86), 
tnough  bom  of  the  virgin :  he  was  necessarily  some  way  to  descend 
from  Adam.  Qt)d,  indeed,  might  have  created  his  body  out  of 
nothing,  or  have  formed  it  (as  he  did  Adam's)  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground :  but  had  he  been  thus  extraordinarily  formed,  and  not  pro- 
pagated from  Adam,  though  he  had  been  a  man  like  one  of  us,  yet 
ne  would  not  have  been  oi  kin  to  us,  because  it  would  not  have  been 
a  nature  derived  fix)m  Adam,  the  common  parent  of  us  alL  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  an  affinity  with  us,  not  only  that  he  should 
have  the  same  human  nature,  but  that  it  snould  flow  from  the  same 
principle,  and  be  propagated  to  him.®  But  now,  by  this  way  of 
producing  the  humanity  of  Christ  of  the  substance  of  the  virgin,  he 
was  in  Adam  (say  some)  corporally,  but  not  seminally ;  of  the  sub- 
stance of  Adam,  or  a  daughter  of  Adam,  but  not  of  the  seed  of  Adam : 
and  so  he  is  of  the  same  nature  that  had  sinned,  and  so  what  he  did 
and  suffered  may  be  imputed  to  us ;  which,  had  he  been  created  as 
Adam,  could  not  be  clauned  in  a  legal  and  judicial  way. 

2.  It  was  not  convenient  he  should  be  born  in  the  common  order 
of  nature,  of  fiither  and  mother :  for  whosoever  is  so  bom  is  polluted. 
"A  clean  thing  cannot  be  brought  out  of  an  unclean"  (Job*xiv.  4). 
And  our  Saviour  had  been  incapable  of  beinff  a  redeemer,  had  he 
been  tainted  with  the  least  spot  of  our  nature,  but  would  have  stood 
in  need  of  redemption  himself.  Besides,  it  had  been  inconsistent 
with  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature,  to  have  assumed  a  tainted 
and  defiled  body.  He  that  was  the  fountain  of  blessedness  to  all 
nations,  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for  himself; 
which  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  conceived  in  an  ordinar7 
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way.  He  that  was  to  overturn  the  deviVs  empire,  was  not  to  be  any 
way  captive  under  the  devil's  power,  as  a  creature  under  the  curse ; 
noT  could  he  be  able  to  break  tne  serpent's  head,  had  he  been  tainted 
with  the  serpent's  breath.  Again,  supposing  that  Almighty  God  by 
his  divine  power  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  and  so  perfectly  sanc- 
tified an  earthly  father  and  mother  &om  all  original  spot,  that  the 
human  nature  might  have  been  transmitted  immaculate  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  Holy  Ghost  did  purge  that  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  virgin 
of  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  made,  yet  it  was  not  convenient 
that  that  person,  that  was  God  blessed  for  ever  as  well  as  man,  par- 
taking of  our  nature,  should  have  a  conception  in  the  same  manner 
as  ours,  but  different,  and  in  some  measure  conformable  to  the  in- 
finite dignity  of  his  person :  which  could  not  have  been,  had  not  a 
supernatural  power  and  a  Divine  person  been  concerned  as  an  active 
principle  in  it ;  besides,  such  a  birth  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the 
first  promise,  which  calls  him  "  the  Seed  of  the  woman"  (Gen.  i.  15), 
not  of  the  man ;  and  so  the  veracity  of  God  had  suffered  some  detri- 
ment :  the  Seed  of  the  woman  only  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  seed 
of  the  serpent. 

8.  By  this  manner  of  conception  tHe  holiness  of  his  nature  is  se- 
cured, and  his  fitness  for  his  office  is  atsured  to  us.  It  is  now  a  pure 
and  unpolluted  humanity  that  is  the  temple  and  tabernacle  oi  the 
Divinity :  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  him  bodily,  and 
dwells  m  him  holily .  His  humanity  is  supematuralized  and  elevated 
by  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  hatching  the  flesh  of  the  virgin 
into  man,  as  tne  chaos  into  a  world.  Though  we  read  of  some  sanc- 
tified from  the  womb,  it  was  not  a  pure  and  perfect  holiness ;  it  was 
like  the  light  of  fire  mixed  with  smoke,  an  infused  holiness  accom- 
panied with  a  natural  taint :  but  the  holiness  of  the  Eedeemer  by  this 
conception,  is  like  the  li^ht  of  the  sun,  pure,  and  without  spot.  The 
Spirit  of  holiness  supplying  the  place  of  a  father  in  the  way  of  crea- 
tion. His  fitness  for  nis  office  is  also  assured  to  us;  for  being  bom 
of  the  virgin,  one  of  our  nature,  but  conceived  by  the  ^int  of  a 
Divine  person,  the  guilt  of  our  sins  may  be  imputed  to  him  because 
of  our  nature,  without  the  stain  of  sin  inherent  in  him ;  because  of 
his  supernatural  conception  he  is  capable,  as  one  of  kin  to  us,  to  bear 
our  curse  without  being  touched  by  our  taint.  By  this  means  our 
sinful  nature  is  assumed  without  sm  in  that  nature  which  was  as- 
sumed by  him :  "  flesh  he  hath,  but  not  sinful  flesh"  ^Rom.  viii  8). 
Real  flesh,  but  not  really  sinful,  only  by  way  of  imputation.  Nothing 
but  the  power  of  God  is  evident  in  this  whole  work :  by  ordinary 
laws  and.  the  course  of  nature  a  virgin  could  not  bear  a  son :  nothing 
but  a  supernatural  and  almighty  grace  could  intervene  to  make  so 
holy  ana  perfect  a  conjunction.     The  generation  of  others,  in  an 


thing,  the  Son  of  God.  In  other  generations,  a  rational  soul  is  only 
united  to  a  material  body:  but  in  this,  the  JHvine  nature  is  united 
with  the  human  in  one  person  by  an  indissoluble  union. 

f  Amyraat.  sur  Timole,  p.  292. 
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The  Seco7id  act  of  power  in  the  person  redeeming,  is  the  union  of 
the  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  human.  The  designing  indeed  of 
this  was  an  act  of  wisdom ;  but  the  accomplishing  it  was  an  act  of 
power. 

1.  There  is  in  this  redeeming  person  a  union  of  two  naturea  He 
is  God  and  man  in  one  person  (Heb.  i.  8,  9).  "  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever :  God,  even  thy  Qt)d,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness,"  &c.  The  Son  is  called  God,  having  a  throne  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  the  unction  speaks  him  man :  the  Godhead  can- 
not be  anointed,  nor  hath  any  fellows.  Humanity  and  Divinity  are 
ascribed  to  him  (Rom,  i,  3,  4).  "  He  was  of  the  seed  of  David  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead."  The  Divinity  and  humanity  are  both  pro- 
phetically joined  (Zech.  xii.  10),  "I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit;"  tlic 
pouring  forth  the  Spirit  is  an  act  only  of  Divine  grace  and  power. 
"  And  they  shall  look  iipon  me  whom  they  have  pierced ;"  the  same 
person  pours  forth  the  Spirit  as  God,  and  is  pierced  as  man.  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh"  (John  i.  14).  Word  from  eternity  was  made 
flesh  in  time ;  Word  and  flesh  in  one  person ;  a  great  God,  and  a 
little  infant. 

2.  The  terms  of  this  union  were  infinitely  distant  What  greater 
distance  can  there  be  than  between  the  Deity  and  humanity,  between 
the  Creator  and  a  creature  ?  Can  you  imagine  the  distance  between 
eternity  and  time.  Infinite  Power  and  miserable  infirmity,  an  immor- 
tal spirit  and  dying  flesh,  the  highest  Being  and  nothing  ?  yet  these 
are  espoused.  A  God  of  unmixed  blessedness  is  linked  personally 
with  a  man  of  perpetual  sorrows :  life  incapable  to  die,  joined  to  a 
body  in  that  economy  incapable  to  live  without  dying  first ;  infinite 
punty,  and  a  reputed  sinner;  eternal  blessedness  with  a  cursed 
nature,  Almightiness  and  weakness,  omniscience  and  ignorance,  im- 
mutability and  changcableness,  incomprehensibleness  and  compre- 
hensibility ;  that  which  cannot  be  comprehended,  and  that  which 
can  be  comprehended ;  that  which  is  entirely  independent,  and  that 
which  is  totally  dependent ;  the  Creator  forming  all  things,  and  the 
creature  made,  met  together  to  a  personal  union ;  "  The  word  made 
flesh"  (John  L  14),  the  eternal  Son,  the  **  Seed  of  Abraham"  (Heb. 
ii  16).  What  more  miraculous,  than  for  God  to  become  man,  and 
man  to  become  God  ?  That  a  person  possessed  of  all  the  perfections 
of  the  Godhead,  should  inherit  all  the  miperfections  of  the  manhood 
in  one  person,  sin  only  excepted :  a  holiness  incapable  of  sinning  to 
be  made  sin ;  God  blessed  forever,  taking  the  properties  of  human 
nature,  and  human  nature  admitted  to  a  union  with  the  properties 
of  the  Creator :  the  fulness  of  the  Deity,  and  the  emptiness  of  man 
united  together  (Col.  ii.  9) ;  not  by  a  shining  of  the  Deity  upon  the 
himianity,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth,  but  by  an  inhabi- 
tation or  indwelling  of  the  Deity  in  the  humanity.  Was  there  not 
need  of  an  Infinite  Power  to  bring  together  terms  so  far  asunder,  to 
elevate  the  humanity  to  be  capable  of,  and  disposed  for,  a  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Deity  c  If  a  clod  of  earth  should  be  advanced  to,  and 
united  with  tlie  body  of  the  sun,  such  an  advance  would  evidence 
itself  to  be  a  work  of  Almighty  power :  the  clod  hath  nothing  in  its 
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own  nature  to  render  it  so  glorious,  no  power  to  climb  up  to  so  hiffh. 
a  dignity :  how  little  woula  such  a  union  be,  to  that  we  are  spesS:- 
ing  of  1  Nothing  less  than  an  Incomprehensible  Power  could  effect 
what  an  Incomprehensible  Wisdom  did  project  in  this  affiur. 

8.  Especially  since  the  union  is  so  strait.  It  is  not  such  a  union 
as  is  between  a  man  and  his  house  he  dwells  in,  whence  he  goes  out 
and  to  which  he  returns,  without  any  alteration  of  himself  or  his 
house ;  nor  such  a  union  as  is  between  a  man  and  his  garment,  which 
both  communicate  and  receive  warmth  from  one  another ;  nor  such 
as  is  between  an  artiJScer  and  his  instrument  wherewith  he  works ; 
nor  such  a  union  as  one  fiiend  hath  with  another :  all  these  are  dis- 
tant things,  not  one  in  nature,  but  have  distinct  substances.  Two 
friends,  though  united  bv  love,  are  distinct  persons ;  a  man  and  his 
clothes,  an  artificer  and  his  instruments,  have  distinct  subsistencies ; 
but  the  humanity  of  Christ  hath  no  subsistence,  but  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  straitness  of  this  union  is  expressed,  and  may  be  some- 
what conceived,  by  the  union  of  fire  with  iron;  "fire  piercetii 
through  all  the  parts  of  iron,  it  unites  itself  with  every  particle,  be- 
stows a  light,  heat,  purity,  upon  all  of  it ;  you  cannot  distinguish 
the  iron  from  the  fire,  or  the  fire  from  the  iron,  yet  they  are  distinct 
natures ;  so  the  Deity  is  united  to  the  whole  numanity,  seasons  it, 
and  bestows  an  excellency  upon  it,  yet  the  natures  still  remain  dis- 
tinct And  as  during  that  union  of  fire  with  iron,  the  iron  is  inca 
pable  of  rust  or  blackness,  so  is  the  humanity  incapable  of  sin :  and 
as  the  operation  of  fire  is  attributed  to  the  red-hot  iron  (as  the  iron 
may  be  said  to  heat,  burn,  and  the  fire  may  be  said  to  cut  and 
pierce),  yet  the  imperfections  of  the  iron  do  not  affect  the  fire ;  so  in 
this  mystery,  those  things  which  belong  to  the  Divinitv  are  ascribed 
to  the  humanity,  and  those  things  which  belong  to  tne  humanity, 
are  ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  in  regard  of  the  person  in  whom  those 
natures  are  united :  yet  the  imperfections  of  the  humanity  do  not 
hurt  the  Divinity."?  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  as  really  umted  with 
the  humanity,  as  the  soul  with  the  body ;  the  person  was  one, 
though  the  natures  were  two ;  so  united,  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
human  nature  were  the  sufferings  of  that  person,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Divine  was  imputed  to  the  human,  by  reason  of  that  unitv  of 
both  in  one  person ;  hence  the  blood  of  the  himian  nature  is  said  to 
be  the  "  blood  of  God"  (Acts  xx.  28).  All  things  ascribed  to  the 
Son  of  God,  may  be  ascribed  to  this  man ;  and  the  things  ascribed 
to  this  man,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  this  man  is  the 
Son  of  God,  eternal,  Almighty ;  and  it  may  be  said,  "  God  suffered, 
was  crucified,"  &c.,  for  the  person  of  Christ  is  but  one,  most  simple ; 
the  person  suffered,  that  was  God  and  Man  united,  making  one  per- 
son.** 

4,  And  though  the  imion  be  so  strait,  yet  without  confusion  of 
the  natures,  or  change  of  them  into  one  another.  The  two  natures 
of  Christ  are  not  mixed,  as  liquors  that  incorporate  with  one  another 
when  they  are  poured  into  a  vessel ;  the  Divine  nature  is  not  turned 
into  the  human,  nor  the  human  into  the  Divine ;  one  nature  doth 
not  swallow  up  another,  and  make  a  third  nature  distinct  from  eaoh 

9  LeMim  de  Perf.  Diyia.  lib.  xii  cap.  4.  p.  lOi.  ^  Leaiiu?,  pp.  108,  104. 
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of  them.^  The  Deity  is  not  turned  into  the  humanity,  as  air  (which 
is  next  to  a  spirit)  may  be  thickened  and  turned  into  water,  and 
water  may  be  rarified  into  air  by  the  power  of  heat  boiling  it  The 
Deity  cannot  be  changed,  because  the  nature  of  it  is  to  be  unchange- 
able ;  it  would  not  be  Deity,  if  it  were  mortal  and  capable  of  suflFer- 
ing.  The  humanity  is  not  changed  into  the  Deity,  lor  then  Christ 
could  not  have  been  a  sufferer ;  if  the  humanity  had  been  swallowed 
up  into  the  Deity,  it  had  lost  its  own  distinct  nature,  and  put  on  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  and,  consequently,  been  incapable  of  suffering; 
finite  can  never,  by  any  mixture,  be  changed  into  infinite,  nor  in- 
finite into  finite.  This  xmion,  in  this  regard,  ma^  be  resembled  to 
the  union  of  light  and'air,  which  are  strictly  jomed ;  for  the  light 
passes  through  all  parts  of  the  air,  but  they  are  not  confounded,  but 
remain  in  their  distinct  essences  as  before  the  \mion,  without  the 
least  confusion  with  one  another.  The  Divine  nature  remains  as  it 
was  before  the  union,  entire  in  itself;  only  the  Divine  person  as- 
sumes another  nature  to  himself.^  The  human  nature  remains,  as 
it  would  have  done,  had  it  existed  separately  fi'om  the  Myo?^  except 
that  then  it  would  have  had  a  proper  subastence  by  itself,  which 
now  it  borrows  from  its  union  witn  the  A6yo;^  or,  word ;  but  that 
doth  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  its  nature.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider, what  a  wonder  of  power  is  all  this :  the  knitting  a  noble  soul 
to  a  body  of  clay,  was  not  so  great  an  exploit  of  Almightin^  as 
the  espousing  innnite  and  finite  together.  Man  is  further  distant 
from  God,  than  man  from  nothing.  What  a  wonder  10  it,  that  two 
natures  infinitely  distant,  should  be  more  intimately  united  than 
anything  in  the  world;  and  yet  without  any  confusion  I  that  the 
same  person  should  have  both  a  glory  and  a  grief;  an  infinite  joy 
in  the  Deity,  and  an  inexpressible  sorrow  in  the  humanity  I  That 
a  God  upon  a  throne  should  be  an  infant  in  a  cradle ;  the  thunder- 
ing Creator  be  a  weeping  babe  and  a  sufiering  man,  are  such  ex- 
pressions of  mighty  power,  as  well  as  condescending  love,  that  they 
astonish  men  upon  earth,  and  angels  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  Power  was  evident  in  the  progress  of  his  life ;  in  the 
miracles  he  wrought.  How  often  did  he  expel  malicious  and  power- 
ful devils  from  their  habitations ;  hurl  them  from  their  thrones,  and 
make  them  fall  from  heaven  like  lightning  I  How  many  wonders 
were  wrought  by  his  bare  word,  or  a  single  touch  I  Sight  restored 
to  the  blind,  ana  hearing  to  the  deaf;  palsy  members  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  a  dismiss  given  to  many  deplorable 
maladies ;  impure  leprosies  chased  from  the  persons  fliey  had  in- 
fected, and  bodies  beginning  to  putrefy  raised  trom  tJie  grave.  But 
the  mightiest  argument  of  power  was  his  patience ;  that  He  who 
was,  in  his  Divine  nature,  elevated  above  the  world,  should  so  long 
continue  upon  a  dunghill,  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himseli^  be  patiently  subject  to  the  reproaches  and  indignities  of 
men,  without  displaying  that  justice  which  was  essential  to  the 
Deity ;  and,  in  especial  manner,  daily  merited  by  their  provoking 
crimes.  The  patience  of  man  imder  great  afiGronts,  is  a  greater  argu- 
ument  of  power,  than  the  brawniness  of  his  arm ;  a  strength  employ- 

*  LeMioa  pp.  109, 104     AmyraUL  Irtoie.  p.  28i.       ^  AnjraldL  Ir«nlo.  p^  tSl 
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ed  in  the  revenge  of  every  injury,  signifies  a  greater  infirmity  in  the 
soul,  than  there  can  be  ability  in  the  body. 

Fourthly,  Divine  power  was  apparent  in  his  resurrection.  The 
unlocking  the  belly  of  the  whale  lor  the  deliverance  of  Jonas ;  the 
rescue  of  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions ;  and  the  restraining  the  fire 
from  burning  the  three  children,  were  signal  declarations  of  lus 
power,  and  types  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  But  what  are 
those  to  that  which  was  represented  by  them  ?  That  was  a  power 
over  natural  causes,  a  curbing  of  beasts,  and  restraining  of  elements; 
but  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  God  exercised  a  power  over  him- 
self, and  quenched  the  flames  of  his  own  wrath,  hotter  than  millions 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnaces ;  imlocked  the  prison  doors,  wherein 
the  curses  of  the  law  had  lodged  our  Saviour,  stronger  than  the  belly 
and  ribs  of  a  leviathan.  In  the  rescue  of  Daniel  and  Jonas,  God 
overpowered  beasts ;  and  in  this  tore  up  the  strength  of  the  old  ser- 
pent, and  plucked  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy  of  man- 
kindl  The  work  of  resurrection,  indeed,  considered  in  itself,  re- 
quires the  efficacy  of  an  Almighty  power ;  neither  man  nor  angel 
can  create  new  dispositions  in  a  dead  body,  to  render  it  capable  of 
lodging  a  spiritual  soul ;  nor  can  they  restore  a  dislodged  sold,  by 
their  own  power,  to  such  a  body.  The  restoring  a  dead  body  to 
life  requires  an  infinite  power,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
but  there  was  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  something  more  difficult 
than  this ;  while  he  lay  in  the  grave  he  was  under  the  curse  of  the 
law,  under  the  execution  of  that  dreadful  sentence,  "  Thou  shalt  die 
the  death."  His  resurrection  was  not  only  the  re-tying  the  marriage 
knot  between  his  soul  and  body,  or  the  roUing  the  stone  from  t£e 

Srave ;  but  a  taking  off  an  infinite  weight,  the  sin  of  mankind,  which 
y  upon  him.  So  vast  a  weight  coula  not  be  removed  without  the 
strength  of  an  Almightj  arm.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  an  ordinary 
operation,  but  an  operation  with  power  (Bom.  i.  4),  and  such  a  power 
wherein  the  glory  of  the  Father  did  appear  (Rom.  vi.  4);  "  Kaised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  gloiy  of  the  Father,"  that  is,  the  glorious 
power  of  God.  As  the  Eternal  generation  is  stupendous,  so  is  his 
resurrection,  which  is  called,  a  new  begettine  of  him  (Acts  xiii.  88). 
It  is  a  wonder  of  power,  that  the  Divine  and  human  nature  should 
be  joined;  and  no  less  wonder  that  his  person  should  surmount  and 
rise  up  from  the  curse  of  God,  under  which  he  lay.  The  apostle, 
therefore,  adds  one  expression  to  another,  and  heaps  up  a  variety, 
signifying  thereby  that  one  was  not  enough  to  represent  it  (Eph.  i. 
19);  "Exceeding  greatness  of  power,  ar.d  working  of  mighty  power., 
which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead. 
It  was  ^n  hyperbole  of  power,  the  excellency  of  the  mightiness  of 
his  strength :  the  loftiness  of  the  expressions  seems  to  come  short  of 
the  apprehension  he  had  of  it  in  his  soul. 

IL  This  power  appears  in  the  publication  and  propagation  of  the 
doctrine  of  redemption.  The  Divine  power  will  appear,  if  you  con- 
sider, 1.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine.  2.  The  instruments  employed 
in  it  8.  The  means  they  used  to  propagate  it.  4.  The  succesB 
they  had. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine.    (1.)  It  was  contary  to  the  common 
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received  reason  of  the  world  The  philosphera,  the  mastexB  of 
Imowledge  among  the  Gentiles,  had  maxims  of  a  difEerent  stamp 
from  it  Though  they  agreed  in  the  beiag  of  a  Qod,  jet  their  no- 
tions of  his  nature  were  confused  and  emoroiled  with  manr  errors ; 
the  uni^  of  God  was  not  commonly  assented  unto ;  thej  had  mul* 
tiplied  deities  according  to  the  fancies  they  had  received  fiom  some 
of  a  more  elevated  wit  and  refined  brain  than  others.  Though  they 
had  some  notion  of  mediators,  yet  they  placed  in  those  seats  theu* 
public  benefactors,  men  that  had  been  useful  to  the  world,  or  their 
particular  countries,  in  imparting  to  them  some  {>rofitable  invention. 
To  discard  those,  was  to  charge  memselves  with  ingratitude  to  them, 
from  whom  they  had  received  signal  benefits,  and  to  whose  media- 
tion, conduct,  or  protection,  they  ascribed  all  the  success  they  had 
been  blessed  with  in  their  several  provinces,  and  to  charge  them- 
selves with  folly  for  rendering  an  nonor  and  worship  to  them  so 
long.  Could  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Mediator,  whom  thev  had 
never  seen,  that  had  conquered  no  country  for  them,  never  enlarged 
their  territories,  brought  to  light  no  new  profitable  invention  for  uie 
increase  of  their  earthly  welfare,  as  the  rest  had  done,  be  thought 
sufficient  to  balance  so  many  of  their  reputed  heroes  7  How  igno* 
rant  were  they  in  the  foundations  of  the  true  religion  1  The  bdlief 
of  a  Providence  was  staggering ;  nor  had  they  a  true  prospect  of  the 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice ;  yet  they  had  a  fond  opimon  of  the 
strength  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  maidms  that  had  been  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  predecessors,  which  Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  en- 
titles, a  '^  science  falsely  so  called,"  either  meant  of  the  philosophers 
or  the  Gnostics.  They  presumed  that  they  were  able  to  measure  all 
things  by  their  own  reason;  whence,  when  the  apostle  came  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  at  Athens,  the  great  school  of 
reason  in  that  age^  they  gave  him  no  better  a  title  than  that  of  a 
babbler  f  Acts  xvIl  18),  and  openly  mocked  him  (ver.  32) ;  a  seed 
gatherer,^  one  that  hath  no  more  brain  or  sense  than  a  fellow  that 
gathers  up  seeds  that  are  spilled  in  a  market,  or  one  that  hath  a  vain 
and  empty  soimd,  without  sense  or  reason,  like  a  foolish  mounte- 
bank ;  so  slightly  did  those  rationalists  of  the  world  think  of  the 
wisdom  of  heaven.  That  the  Son  of  God  should  veil  himself  in  a 
mortal  body,  and  suffer  a  disgraceful  death  in  it,  were  things  above 
the  ken  of  reason.  Besides,  the  world  had  a  general  disesteem  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  were  prejudiced  against  anything  that 
came  from  them ;  whence  the  Bomans,  that  used  to  incorporate  the 
gods  of  other  conquered  nations  in  their  capital,  never  moved  to 
nave  the  God  of  I^^l  worshipped  among  them.  Again,  they  nugbt 
argue  against  it  with  much  fl^hly  reason :  here  is  a  crucified  God, 
preach^  by  a  company  of  mean  and  ignorant  persons,  what  zeaaon 
can  we  have 'to  entertain  this  doctrine,  since  the  Jews^  who,  as  they 
tell  us,  had  the  prophecies  of  him,  did  not  acknowledge  him  ?  Sore- 
ly, haa  there  been  such  predictions,  thev  would  not  have  cn&cdfied, 
but  crowned  their  King,  and  expected  nxHn  him  tiie  conqufcst  of  tiie 
earth  under  their  power.  What  reason  have  we  to  entertain  him, 
whom  his  own  nation,  among  whom  he  lived,  with  whom  he  con* 
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versed  so  imaiiiinouslj,  by  the  vote  of  the  rulers  as  well  as  the  rout, 
rejected?  It  was  impossible  to  conquer  minds  possessed  with  so 
many  errors,  and  applauding  themselves  in  their  own  reason,  and  to 
render  them  capable  of  receiving  revealed  truths  without  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Divine  power. 

(2.)  It  was  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  world.  The  strength 
of  custom  in  most  men,  surmounts  the  strength  of  reason,  and  men 
commonly  are  so  wedded  to  it,  that  they  will  be  sooner  divorced 
from  anything  than  the  modes  and  patterns  received  from  their  an-' 
cestors.  The  endeavoring  to  change  customs  of  an  ancient  stand- 
ing, hath  begotten  tumults  and  fiirious  mutinies  among  nations, 
though  the  change  would  have  been  much  for  their  advantage.  This 
doctrine  struck  at  the  root  of  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  the  cere- 
monies, wherein  they  had  been  educated  fix)m  their  infancy,  de- 
livered to  them  from  their  ancestors,  confirmed  by  the  customary 
observance  of  many  ages,  rooted  in  their  minds  and  established  by 
their  laws  (Acts  xviii.  13) ;  "  This  fellow  persuadeth  us  to  worship 
God  contrary  to  the  law ;"  against  customs,  to  which  they  ascrib^ 
the  happiness  of  their  states,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  people,  and 
would  put,  in  the  place  of  this  religion  they  would  abolish,  a  new 
one  instituted  by  a  man,  whom  the  Jews  had  condemned,  and  put 
to  death  upon  a  cross,  as  an  impostor,  blasphemer,  and  seditious 

Jerson.  It  was  a  doctrine  that  would  change  the  customs  of  the 
ewB,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God.  It  would  bury 
forever  their  ceremonial  rites,  delivered  to  them  by  Moses,  from  that 
God,  who  had,  with  a  mighty  hand,  brought  them  out  of  Egypt, 
consecrated  their  law  with  thunders  and  lightnings  from  Mount 
Sinai,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  backed  it  with  severe  sanctions, 
confirmed  it  by  many  miracles,  both  in  the  wilderness  and  their 
Canaan,  and  had  continued  it  for  so  many  hundred  years.  They 
could  not  but  remember  how  they  had  been  ravaged  by  other  na- 
tions, and  judgments  sent  upon  them  when  they  neglected  and 
slighted  it ;  and  with  what  great  success  they  were  followed  when 
they  valued  and  observed  it ;  and  how  they  had  abhorred  the  Author 
of  this  new  religion,  who  had  spoken  slightly  of  their  traditions,  till 
they  put  him  to  death  with  infiimy.  Was  it  an.  easy  matter  to 
divorce  them  from  that  worship,  upon  which  were  entailed,  as  they  « 
imagined,  their  peace,  plenty,  and  glory,  things  of  the  dearest  re* 
gard  with  mankind  ?  The  Jews  were  no  less  devoted  to  their  cere- 
monial traditions  than  the  heathen  were  to  their  vain  superstitions. 
This  doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  of  that  nature,  that  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, all  over  the  earth,  must  be  overturned  by  it ;  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  must  vail  to  it,  the  idolatry  of  the  people  must  stoop  to 
it,  and  the  profane  customs  of  men  must  moulder  under  the  weight 
of  it  Was  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  pride  of  nature  to  deny  a  cus- 
tomary wisdom,  to  entertain  a  new  doctrine  against  the  authority  of 
their  ancestors,  to  inscribe  foUy  upon  that  which  hath  made  them 
admired  by  the  rest  of  the  worla?  Nothing  can  be  of  greater 
esteem  with  men,  than  the  credit  of  their  lawgivers  and  foimdera, 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  prospCTity  of  themselves: -hence 
the  minds  of  men  were  diiarpened  against  it    The  Qxedka^  tte 
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wisest  nation,  slighted  it  as  foolish ;  the  Jews,  the  religious  nation, 
stumbled  at  it,  as  contrary  to  the  received  interpretations  of  ancient 
prophecies  and  carnal  conceits  of  an  earthly  glory.  The  dimmest 
eye  may  behold  the  difficulty  to  change  custom,  a  second  nature : 
it  is  as  hard  as  to  change  a  wolf  into  a  lamb,  to  level  a  mountain, 
stop  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  change  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  into 
the  color  of  Europe.  Custom  dips  men  in  as  durable  a  dye  as  na- 
ture. The  difficulties  of  carrying  it  on  against  the  Divine  religion 
of  the  Jew,  and  rooted  custom  of  the  Gentiles,  were  unconquerable 
by  any  but  an  Almighty  power.  And  in  this  the  power  of  Crod 
hath  appeared  wonderfully. 

(8.)  It  was  contrary  to  the  sensuality  of  the  world,  and  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh.  How  much  the  Gentiles  were  overgrown  with  base 
and  unworthy  lusts  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  gospel, 
needs  no  other  memento  than  the  apostle^s  discourse  (Eom.  i).  As 
there  was  no  error  but  prevailed  upon  their  minds,  so  there  was  no 
brutish  affection  but  was  wedded  to  their  hearts.  The  doctrine  pro- 
posed to  them  was  not  easy ;  it  flattered  not  the  sense,  but  checked 
the  stream  of  nature.  It  thundered  down  those  three  great  engines 
whereby  the  devil  had  subdued  the  world  to  himself:  "  the  lust  of 
the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life :"  not  only  the 
most  sordid  affections  of  the  flesh,  but  the  more  refined  gratifications 
of  the  mind :  it  stripped  nature  both  of  devil  and  man ;  of  what  was 
commonly  esteemed  great  and  virtuous.  That  which  was  the  root 
of  their  iame,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  ambition,  was  struck  at 
by  this  axe  of  the  gospel.  The  first  article  of  it  ordered  them  to 
deny  themselves,  not  to  presume  upon  their  own  worth ;  to  lay  their 
im^rstandings  and  wills  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  resign  them  up 
to  one  newly  orucified  at  Jerusalem  :  honors  and  wealth  were  to  le 
despised,  flesh  to  be  tamed,  the  cross  to  be  borne,  enemies  to  be 
loved,  revenge  not  to  be  satisfied,  blood  to  be  spilled,  and  torments 
to  be  endured  for  the  honor  of  One  they  never  saw,  nor  ever  be- 
fore heard  of;  who  was  preached  with  the  circumstances  of  a^hame- 
ful  death,  enough  to  afihght  them  fix>m  the  entertainment :  and  the 
report  of  a  resurrection  and  glorious  ascension  were  things  never 
heard  of  by  them  before,  and  unknown  in  the  world,  that  would  not 
easily  enter  into  the  belief  of  men :  the  cross,  disgrace,  self-denial, 
were  only  discoursed  of  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  an  invisible 
world,  and  an  unseen  reward,  which  none  of  their  predecessors  ever 
returned  to  acquaint  them  with ;  a  patient  death,  contrary  to  the 
pride  of  nature,  was  published  as  the  way  to  happiness  and  a  blessed 
immortality :  the  dearest  lusts  were  to  oe  pierced  to  death  for  the 
honor  of  this  new  Lord.  Other  religions  brought  wealth  and  honor; 
this  struck  them  off  from  such  expectations,  and  presented  them 
with  no  promise  of  an^iihing  in  this  life,  but  a  prospect  of  misery ; 
except  those  inward  consolations  to  which  before  they  had  been  utter 
strangers,  and  had  never  experimented.  It  made  them  to  depend 
not  upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  sole  grace  of  God.  It  decried  all 
natural,  all  moral  idolatry,  things  as  dear  to  men  as  the  aj>ple  of 
their  eyes.  It  despoiled  them  of  whatsoever  the  mind,  wifi,  and 
"^    '       of  men,  naturally  lay  claim  to,  and  gkny  in.    It  pulled 
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up  by  the  roots,  unmanned  camal  man,  and  debased  the  prin- 
\  of  honor  and  self-satisfaction,  which  the  world  counts  at  that 
noble  and  brave.  In  a  word,  it  took  them  off  from  themaelves, 
5t  like  creatures  of  God's  framing ;  to  know  no  more  than  ho 
Id  admit  them,  and  do  no  more  than  he  did  conmiand  them. 
''  difficult  must  it  needs  be  to  reduce  men,  that  placed  all  their 
)iness  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  fix)m  their  pompous  idolatry 
brutish  affections,  to  this  mortifying  religion  I  What  might  the 
d  say  ?  Here  is  a  doctrine  will  render  us  a  company  of  puling 
lals :  farewell  generosity,  bravery,  sense  of  honor,  courage  in 
rging  the  bounds  of  our  country,  for  an  ardent  charity  to  the 
rest  of  our  enemies.  Here  is  a  religion  will  rust  our  sword& 
:er  our  arms,  dispirit  what  we  have  hitherto  called  virtue,  ana 
hilate  what  hath  been  esteemed  worthy  and  comely  among  man- 
.  Must  we  change  conquest  for  suffering,  the  increase  of  our 
tation  for  self-denial,  the  natural  sentiment  of  self-preservation 
ffecting  a  dreadful  death  ?  How  impossible  was  it  that  a  cru- 
1  Lord,  and  a  crucifying  doctrine  should  be  received  in  tiie 
d  without  the  mighty  operation  of  a  divine  power  upon  the 
te  of  men  I  And  in  this  also  the  almighty  power  of  God  did 
bly  shine  forth. 

Divine  power  appeared  in  the  instruments  employed  for  the 
ishing  and  propagating  the  gospel;  who  were  (1.)  Mean  and 
hless  in  themselves :  not  noble  and  dignified  with  an  earUily 
deur,  but  of  a  low  condition,  meanly  bred :  so  far  from  any 
idid  estates,  that  they  possessed  nothing  but  their  nets ;  without 
credit  and  reputation  in  the  world;  without  comeliness  and 
igth ;  as  unfit  to  subdue  the  world  by  preaching,  as  an  army  of 
3  were  to  conquer  it  by  war :  not  learned  doctors,  bred  up  at  the 
of  the  famous  Rabbins  at  Jerusalem,  whom  Paul  calls  "the 
3es  of  the  world"  (1  Cor.  ii.  8) ;  nor  nursed  up  in  the  school  of 
jns,  under  the  philosophers  and  orators  of  tne  time :  not  the 
men  of  Greece,  but  the  fishermen  of  Galilee ;  naturally  skilled 
)  language  but  their  own,  and  no  more  exact  in  that  tiian  those 
le  same  condition  in  any  other  nation :  ignorant  of  everything 
ihe  language  of  their  lakes,  and  their  fishing  trade ;  except  Par^ 
d  some  time  after  the  rest  to  that  employment:  and  after  the 
mi  of  the  Spirit,  thev  were  ignorant  and  unlearned  in  everv- 
;  but  the  doctrine  they  were  commanded  to  publish ;  for  tne 
cil,  before  whom  they  were  summoned,  proved  them  to  be  so, 
h  increased  their  wonder  at  them  (Acts  iv.  18).  Had  it  been 
ished  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  twelve  poor  men,  taken  out 
>ats  and  creeks,  without  any  help  of  learning,  should  conquer 
vorld  to  the  cross,  it  might  have  been  thought  an  illusion  against 
le  reason  of  men ;  yet  we  know  it  was  undertaken  and  accom- 
ed  by  them.  They  published  this  doctrine  in  Jerusalem,  and 
dy  spre^  it  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  Folly  out- 
d  wisdom,  and  weakness  overpowered  strength.  The  conquest 
le  east  by  Alexander  was  not  so  admirable  as  the  enterprise  of 
t  poor  men.  He  attempted  his  conquest  with  the  hands  of  a 
ke  nation,  though,  indeed,  but  a  small  number  of  thirty  thou- 
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sand  against  multitudes,  many  hundred  thousands  of  the  enemies; 
yet  an  effeminate  enemy ;  a  people  inured  to  slaughter  and  Ticiorj 
attacked  great  numbers,  but  enfeebled  b^  luxuiy  and  yoluptaousness. 
Besides,  he  was  bred  up  to  such  enterprises,  had  a  leamea  education 
imder  the  best  philosopher,  and  a  military  education  imder  the  best 
commander,  and  a  natural  couraj^e  to  ammate  him.  These  instru- 
ments had  no  such  advantage  irom  nature ;  the  heavenly  treasure 
was  placed  in  those  earthen  vessels,  as  Gideon's  lamps  in  empty 
pitchers  ^Judses  viL  16),  that  the  excellency,  or  hyperbole,  of  tlie 
power,  might  De  of  God  ^2  Cor.  iv.  7),  and  tne  strength  of  his  arm 
be  displayed  in  the  infirmity  of  the  instruments.  They  were  desti- 
tute of  earthly  wisdom,  and  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews,  and  de- 
rided by  the  Gentiles;  the  publishers  were  accounted  madmen,  and 
the  embracers  fools.  Had  they  been  men  of  known  natural  endow- 
ments, the  power  of  God  had  been  veiled  under  the  gifts  of  the  creature. 
(2.)  Therefore  a  Divine  power  suddenly  spirited  them,  and  fitted 
them  for  so  great  a  work.  Instead  of  ignorance,  they  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  tongues ;  and  they  that  were  scarce  wcU  skilled  in 
their  own  dialect,  were  instructed  on  the  sudden  to  speak  the  most 
flourishing  languages  in  the  world,  and  discourse  to  the  people  of 
several  nations  the  great  things  of  God  (Acts  ii.  11).  Though  they 
were  not  enriched  with  any  worldly  wealth,  and  possessed  nothing, 
yet  they  were  so  sustained  that  they  wanted  notning  in  any  plao^ 
where  they  came ;  a  table  was  spread  for  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
bitterest  enemies.  Their  fearfulness  was  changed  into  courage,  and 
they  that  a  few  days  before  skulked  in  comers  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  (John  xx.  19),  speak  boldly  in  the  name  of  that  Jesus,  whom 
they  had  seen  put  to  aeath  by  the  power  of  the  rulers  and  the  fury 
of  the  people :  they  reproach  them  with  the  murder  of  their  Master, 
and  outbrave  that  great  people  in  the  midst  of  their  temple,  with 
the  glory  of  that  person  they  had  so  lately  crucified  (Acts  ii  23 ;  iiL 
13). .  Peter,  that  was  not  long  before  qualmed  at  the  presence  of  a 
maid,  was  not  daunted  at  the  presence  of  the  coimcil,  that  had  their 
hands  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  Master ;  but  being  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  seems  to  dare  the  power  of  the  priests  and  Jewish 

fovemors,  and  is  as  confident  in  the  council  chamber,  as  he  had 
een  cowardly  in  the  high-priest's  hall  (Acts  iv.  9),  &c.,  the  eflScacy 
of  grace  triumphing  over  the  fearfulness  of  nature.  "Whence  should 
this  ardor  and  zeal,  to  propagate  a  doctrine  that  had  already  borne 
the  scars  of  the  peoples'  fuiy  be,  but  from  a  mighty  Power,  which 
changed  Ihose  hares  into  lions,  and  stripped  them  of  their  natural 
cow£urdice  to  clothe  them  with  a  Divine  courage ;  making  them  in  a 
moment  both  wise  and  magnanimous,  alienating  them  from  any  con- 
sultations with  flesh  and  blood  ?  As  soon  as  ever  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  upon  them  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  they  move  up  and  down 
for  the  interest  of  God;  as  fish,  a&r  a  great  clap  of  tnimder,  are 
rousedf  and  move  more  nimbly  on  the  top  of  the  water ;  therefore, 
that  which  did  so  fit  them  for  this  undertaking,  is  called  by  die  title 
of  "  power  from  on  high"  (Luke  xxiv.  49). 

3.  The  Divine  power  appears  in  the  mean3  whereby  it  was  prop 
agated. 
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(1.)  By  means  different  from  the  methods  of  the  world*  Not  by 
foftoe  of  arms,  as  some  religions  have  taken  root  in  the  world.  Ma- 
homet's horse  hath  trampled  upon  the  heads  of  men,  to  imprint  an 
Alcoran  in  their  brains,  and  robbed  men  of  their  goods  to  plant  tlieir 
religion.  But  the  apostles  bore  not  this  doctrine  through  the  world 
ixpon  the  points  of  their  swords ;  they  presented  a  bodily  death  where 
they  would  bestow  an  immortal  life.  They  employed  not  troops  of 
men  in  a  warlike  posture,  which  had  been  possible  for  them  after 
the  gospel  was  once  spread ;  they  had  no  ambition  to  subdue  men 
unto  themselve,  but  to  God ;  they  coveted  not  the  possessions  of  oth- 
ers ;  designed  not  to  enrich  themselves ;  invaded  not  the  rights  of 
princes,  nor  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people :  they  rifled 
them  not  of  their  estates,  nor  scared  them  into  this  religion  by  a  fear 
of  losing  their  worldly  happiness.  The  arguments  they  used  would 
naturally  drive  them  from  an  entertainment  of  this  doctrine,  rather 
than  allure  them  to  be  prosel3rtes  to  it :  their  design  was  to  change 
their  hearts,  not  their  government ;  to  wean  them  from  the  love  of 
the  world,  to  a  love  of  a  Redeemer;  to  remove  that  which  would 
ruin  their  souls.  It  was  not  to  enslave  them,  but  ransom  them ;  they 
had  a  warfare,  but  not  with  carnal  weapons,  but  such  as  were 
"  mighty  through  God  for  the  pulling  down  strongholds"  (2  Cor.  x.  4) ; 
they  used  no  weapons  but  the  doctrine  they  preached.  Others  that 
have  not  gained  conquests  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  the  strata- 
gems of  war,  have  extended  their  opinions  to  others  by  the  strength 
of  human  reason,  and  the  insinuations  of  eloquence.  But  the  apos- 
tles had  as  little  flourish  in  their  tongues,  as  edge  upon  their  swords : 
their  preaching  was  "  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom" 
(1  Cor.  ii  4) ;  their  presence  was  mean,  and  their  discourses  without 
varnish ;  their  doctrine  was  plain,  a  "crucified  Christ ;"  a  doctrine 
unlaced,  ungarnished,  untoothsome  to  the  world ;  but  they  had  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  mighty  power  for  their  companion 
in  the  work.  The  doctrine  they  preached,  viz.  the  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  are  called  the  powers,  not  of  this  world,  but 
"  of  the  world  to  come"  (Heb.  vi.  5).  No  less  than  a  supernatural 
power  could  conduct  them  in  this  attempt,  with  such  weak  methods 
m  human  appearance. 

(2.)  Agamst  all  the  force,  power,  and  wit  of  the  world.  The  di- 
vision in  the  eastern  empire,  and  the  feeble  and  consuming  state  of 
the  western,  contributed  to  Mahomet's  success.""  But  never  was 
Home  m  a  more  flourishing  condition :  learning,  eloquence,  wisdom, 
strength,  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  Never  was  there  a  more  dili- 
gent watch  against  any  innovations ;  never  was  that  state  governed 
cry  more  severe  and  suspicious  princes,  than  at  the  time  when  Tibe- 
rius and  Nero  held  the  reins.  No  time  seemed  to  be  more  unfit  for 
the  entrance  of  a  new  doctrine  than  that  age,  wherein  it  begun  to  be 
first  published ;  never  did  any  religion  meet  with  that  opposition 
from  men.  Idolatry  hath  been  often  settled  without  any  contest ; 
but  this  hath  suffered  the  same  fate  with  the  institutor  of  it,  and  en- 
dured the  contradictions  of  sinners  against  itself:  and  those  that 
published  it,  were  not  only  without  any  worldly  prop,  but  exposed 

/  •  IXuUe.  Senn.  XV.  p.  67. 
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maelyes  to  the  liatred  and  fury,  to  the  racks  and  tortores,  of  the 
ingest  powers  on  earth.    It  never  set  foot  in  any  place,  but  the 
antry  was  in  an  uproar  (Acts  xix.  28) ;  swords  were  drawn  to 
stroy  it ;  laws  made  to  suppress  it ;  prisons  provided  for  the  pro- 
flsoTS  of  it;  fires  kindled  to  consume  tliern,  and  executioners  had  a 
drpetual  employment  to  stifle  the  progress  of  it.    Komc,  in  its  con- 
aest  of  countries,  changed  not  tne  religion,  rites,  and  modes  of 
(leir  worship :  they  altered  their  civil  government,  but  left  them  to 
ihe  liberty  of  their  religion,  and  many  times  Joined  with  them  in 
the  worship  of  their  pcc\iliar  gods ;  and  sometime  imitated  them  at 
Home,  instead  of  abolishing  them  in  the  cities  they  had  subdued. 
But  all  their  councils  were  assembled,  and  their  force  was  bandied 
*'  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Christ ;"  and  that  city  that  kindly 
received  all  manner  of  superstitions,  hated  this  doctrine  with  an  ir- 
reconcileable  hatred.    It  met  with  reproaches  from  the  wise,  and 
fury  from  the  potentates ;  it  was  derioed  by  the  one  as  the  greatest 
folly,  and  persecuted  by  the  other  as  contrary  tr>  God  and  mankind; 
the  one  were  afraid  to  lose  their  esteems  by  the  doctrine,  and  the 
other  to  lose  their  authority  by  a  sedition  they  thought  a  change  of 
religion  would  introduce.    The  Romans,  that  had  been  conquerors 
of  Sie  earth,  feared  intestine  commotions,  and  the  fidling  asunder 
the  links  of  their  empire :  scarce  any  of  their  first  emperors,  but 
had  their  swords  dyed  red  in  the  blood  of  the  Christians.  The  flesh 
wiiii  all  its  lusts,  the  world  with  all  its  flatteries  the  statesmen  with 
all  their  craft,  and  the  mighty  with  all  their  strength,  joined  to- 
gether to  extirpate  it :  though  many  members  were  taken  off  by  the 
fires,  yet  tlie  cnurch  not  only  lived,  but  flourished,  in  the  furnace. 
Converts  were  made  by  the  death  of  martyrs ;  and  the  flames  which 
consumed  their  bodies,  were  the  occasion  of  firing  men's  hearts  with 
a  zeal  for  the  profession  of  it    Instead  of  being  extinguished,  the 
doctrine  shone  more  bright,  and  multiplied  under  the  sickles  that 
were  employed  to  cut  it  down.    God  ordered  every  drcumstanoeso, 
both  in  the  persons  tliat  published  it,  the  means  whereby,  and  the 
time  when,  that  nothing  but  his  power  might  appear  in  it,  widiout 
anything  to  dim  and  darken  it 

4.  The  Divine  ])ower  was  conspicuous  in  the  great  success  it  had 
under  all  these  difficulties.  Multitudes  were  prophesied  of  to  em- 
brace it;  whence  the  prophet  Isaiah,  after  the  prophecy  of  the 
death  of  Christ  (Isa.  liii.),  calls  upon  the  church  to  enlarse  her  tents, 
and  "  lengthen  out  hqr  cords^'  to  receive  those  multituaes  of  chil- 
dren that  should  call  her  mother  (Isa.  liv.  2,  3);  for  she  should 
''break  forth  on  the  right  liand  and  on  the  left,  and  her  seed  should 
inherit  the  Gentiles  P'  the  idolaters  and  persecutors  should  list  their 
names  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  church.  Presently,  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  hea\^n  upon  the  apostles,  you  find  the 
hearts  of  three  thousand  melted  by  a  plain  declaration  of  this  doo- 
trine;  who  were  a  little  before  so  far  from  having  a  favorable 
thought  of  it,  that  some  of  them  at  least,  if  not  all,  had  expressed 
their  rage  against  it,  in  voting  for  the  condemning  and  crudfying 
the  Author  of  it  (Acts  ii.  41,  42^ :  but  in  a  moment  they  were  so 
altered,  that  they  breathe  out  affections  instead  of  ftiry ;  neither  th< 
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respect  they  had  to  their  rulers,  nor  the  honor  they  bore  to  their 
priests ;  not  the  derisions  of  the  people,  nor  the  threatening  of  pun- 
ishment, could  stop  them  from  owning  it  in  the  fece  of  multitudes 
of  discouragements.  How  wonderful  is  it  that  they  sho\ild  so  soon, 
and  by  such  small  means,  pay  a  reverence  to  the  servants,  who  had 
none  for  the  Master !  that  they  should  hear  them  with  patience, 
without  the  same  clamor  against  them  as  against  Christ,  "  Crucify 
them,  crucify  them  1"  but,  that  their  hearts  should  so  suddenly  be  in- 
flamed with  devotion  to  him  dead,  whom  they  so  much  abhorred 
when  living.  It  had  gained  footing  not  in  a  comer  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  most  famous  cities ;  in  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  had  been 
crucified ;  in  Antioch,  where  the  name  of  Christians  first  began  ;  in 
Corinth,  a  place  of  ingenious  arts ;  and  Ephesus,  the  seat  of  a  noted 
idoL  In  less  than  twenty  years,  there  was  never  a  province  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  scarce  any  part  of  the  known  world,  but  was 
stored  with  the  professors  of  it.  Rome,  that  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  idolatrous  world,  had  multitudes  of  them  sprinkled  in  every 
comer,  whose  "  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  world"  (Rom.  i. 
8).  The  court  of  Nero,  that  monster  of  mankind,  and  the  crudest 
and  sordidest  tyrant  that  ever  breathed,  was  not  empty  of  sincere 
votaries  to  it ;  there  were  "  saints  in  Caesar's  house"  while  Paul  was 
under  Nero's  chain  (Phil,  iv.) :  and  it  maintained  its  standing,  and 
and  flourished  in  spite  of  all  the  force  of  hell,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  any  sovereign  prince  espoused  it.  The  potentates 
of  the  earth  had  conquered  the  lands  of  men,  and  subduea  their  bo- 
dies ;  these  vanquished  hearts  and  wills,  and  brought  the  most  be- 
loved thoughts  under  the  yoke  of  Christ :  so  much  did  this  doctrine 
overmaster  the  consciences  of  its  followers,  that  they  rejoiced  more 
at  their  yoke,  than  others  at  their  liberty ;  and  counted  it  more  a 
glory  to  die  for  the  honor  of  it,  than  to  live  in  the  profession  of  it. 
Thus  did  our  Saviour  reign  and  gather  subjects  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies ;  in  which  respect,  in  the  first  discovery  of  the  gospel,  he  is 
described  as  "  a  mighty  Conqueror"  (Rev.  vi.  2),  and  still  conquering 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength.  How  great  a  testimony  of  hia 
power  is  it,  that  from  so  small  a  cloud  should  rise  so  glorious  a  sun, 
that  should  chase  before  it  the  darkness  and  power  of  hell ;  triumph 
over  the  idolatry,  superstition,  and  profaneness  of  the  world  I  Tnis 
plain  doctrine  vanquished  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  baffled  the  im- 
derstanding  of  the  Greeks,  humbled  the  pride  of  the  grandees, 
threw  the  devil  not  only  out  of  bodies,  but  hearts;  tore  up  the  foun- 
dation of  his  empire,  and  planted  the  cross,  where  the  devil  had  for 
many  ages  before  established  his  standard.  How  much  more  than  a 
human  force  is  illustrious  in  this  whole  conduct  I  Nothing  in  any 
age  of  the  world  can  parallel  it :  it  being  so  much  against  the  me- 
thods of  nature,  the  disposition  of  the  world,  and  (considering  the 
resistance  against  it)  seems  to  surmount  even  the  works  of  creation. 
Never  were  there,  in  any  profession,  such  multitudes,  not  of  bed- 
lams, but  men  of  sobriety,  acuteness,  and  wisdom,  that  exposed 
themselves  to  the  fury  of  flie  flames,  and  challenged  death  in  the 
most  terrifying  shapes  for  the  honor  of  this  doctrine.  To  concludOi 
this  should  be  often  meditated  upon  to  form  our  understandings  to  a 
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full  assent  to  the  gospel,  and  the  truth  of  it;  the  want  of  which  oon« 
fiideration  of  power,  andthe  customariness  of  an  education  in  the 
outward  profession  of  it,  is  the  ground  of  all  the  profaneness  under 
it,  and  apostasy  irom  it ;  the  disesteem  of  the  truth  it  declares,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  duties  it  enjoins.  The  more  we  have  a  prospect 
and  sense  of  the  impressions  of  Divine  power  in  it,  the  more  we 
shall  have  a  reverence  of  the  Divine  precepts. 

in.  The  third  thing  is,  the  power  of  Ood  appears  in  the  apnlica- 
tion  of  redemption,  as  well  as  in  the  Person  redeeming,  ana  the 
publication  ana  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption :  1.  In 
the  planting  grace.  2.  In  the  pardon  of  sin.  3.  In  the  preserving 
grace. 

First,  In  the  planting  mice.  There  is  no  expression  which  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  hath  thought  fit  in  Scripture  to  resemble  this  work  to, 
but  argues  the  exerting  of  a  Divine  power  for  the  effecting  of  it. 
When  it  is  expressed  by  light,  it  is  as  much  as  the  power  of  (Jod  in 
the  creating  the  sun;  when  by  regeneration,  it  is  as  much  as  the 
power  of  God  in  forming  an  mfant,  and  fashioning  all  the  parts  of 
a  man ;  when  it  is  call^  resurrection,  it  is  as  much  as  the  rearing 
of  a  body  again  out  of  putrified  matter ;  when  it  is  called  creation,  it 
is  as  much  as  erecting  a  comely  world,  out  of  mere  nothing,  or  an 
inform  and  uncomely  mass.  As  we  could  not  contrive  the  aeaih  of 
Christ  for  our  redemption,  so  we  cannot  form  our  souls  to  the  ac- 
ceptation of  it ;  the  infinite  efficacy  of  grace  is  as  necessary  for  the 
one,  as  the  infinite  wisdom  of  Goa  was  for  laying  the  platform  of 
the  other.  It  is  by  his  power  we  have  whatsoever  pertains  to  god- 
liness as  well  as  life  (2  ret  i.  8^ ;  he  puts  his  fingers  upon  the  han- 
dle of  the  lockj  and  turns  the  neart  to  what  point  he  pleases ;  the 
action  whereby  he  performs  this,  is  expressed  bv  a  word  of  force ; 
'*  He  hath  snatched  us  from  the  power  of  darkness  :"'^  the  action 
whereby  it  is  performed  manifests  it.  In  reference  to  this  power,  it  is 
called  creation,  which  is  ^production  fi-om  nolhing ;  and  conversion  is 
a  production  £rom  somethmg  more  incapable  of  uiat  state,  than  mere 
nothing  is  of  being.  There  is  greater  distance  between  the  terms  of 
sin  and  righteousness,  corruption  and  ^ace,  than  between  the  terms  of 
nothing  and  being;  the  greater  the  distance  is,  the  more  power  is  re- 

auired  to  the  producing  any  thiuK.  As  in  miracles,  the  miracle  is 
le  greater,  wnere  the  change  is  uie  greater ;  and  the  change  is  the 
greater,  where  the  distance  is  the  greater.  As  it  was  a  more  signal 
mark  of  power  to  change  a  dead  man  to  life,  than  to  change  a  sick 
man  to  health ;  so  that  the  change  here  being  firom  a  term  of  a 
greater  distance,  is  more  powerful  than  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Therefore,  whereas  creation  is  said  to  be  wrought  by  his 
hands,  and  the  heavens  by  his  fingers,  or  his  word;  conversion  is 
said  to  be  wrought  by  his  arm  (Isa.  liii.  1).  In  creation,  we  had  an 
earthly:  byconversion,  a  heavenly  state:  in  creation,  nothing  is 
changea  into  something;  in  conversion,  hell  is  transformed  mto 
heaven,  which  is  more  than  the  turning  nothing  into  a  glorious 
angel.  In  that  thanksgiving  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  revelation  of 
the  knowledge  of  himself  to  babes,  the  simple  of  the  world,  he  gives 
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the  title  to  his  Father,  of  '^  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth"  (Matt  xL  5) ; 
intimating  it  to  be  an  act  of  his  creative  and  preserving  power ;  thait 
power  whereby  he  formed  heaven  and  earth,  hath  preserved  Afe 
standing,  and  governed  the  motions  of  all  creatures  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  It  is  resembled  to  the  most  magnificent  act  of 
divine  power  that  God  ever  put  forth,  viz.  that  "in  tne  resurrection 
of  our  ^viour"  (Eph.  i.  19) ;  wherein  there  was  more  than  an  or- 
dinary impression  of  might.  It  is  not  so  small  a  power  as  that 
whereby  we  speak  with  tongues,  or  whereby  Christ  opened  the 
mouths  of  the  dumb,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  or  unloosed  the  cords 
of  death  from  a  person.  It  is  not  that  power  whereby  our  Saviour 
wrought  those  stupendous  miracles  when  he  was  in  the  world :  but 
that  power  which  wrought  a  miracle  that  amazed  the  most  knowing 
angels,  as  well  as  ignorant  man ;  the  taking  off  the  weight  of  the  sin  of 
the  world  from  our  Saviour,  and  advancing  him  in  his  himian  nature 
to  rule  over  the  angelic  host,  making  him  head  of  principalities  and 
powers ;  as  much  as  to  say,  as  great  as  all  that  power  which  is  dith 
played  in  our  redemption,  from  the  first  foundation  to  the  last  line  in 
the  superstructure.  It  is,  therefore,  often  set  forth  with  an  em- 
phasis,  as  "  Excellency  of  power"  (2  Cor.  iv.  7),  and  "  Glorious  power" 
(2  Pet.  i.  3) :  "to  glory  ana  virtue,"  we  translate  it,  but  it  is  dt6,  dd^tjg^ 
through  glory  and  virtue,  that  is,  by  a  glorious  virtue  or  strength.  ' 
The  instrument  whereby  it  is  wrought,  is  dignified  with  the  title 
of  power.  The  gospel  which  God  useth  in  this  great  afiair  is  callecl 
"  The  power  of  God  to  salvation"  (Bom.  i.  16),  and  the  "Eod  <rf 
his  strength"  (Ps,  ex.  2) ;  and  the  day  of  the  gospel's  appearance  in 
the  heart  is  emphatically  called,  "  The  day  of  power"  (ver,  8); 
wherein  he  brings  down  stronc-holds  and  towering  imagination^. 
And,  therefore,  the  angel  Gabriel,  which  name  signifies  the  power 
of  God,  was  always  sent  upon  those  messages  wmch  concerned  the 
gospel,  as  to  Daniel,  Zacharias,  Mary.^  The  gospel  is  the  power  of 
Grod  in  a  way  of  instrumentality,  but  the  almightmess  of  God  is  the 

Erincipal  in  a  way  of  efficiency.  The  gospel  is  the  sceptre  of  Christ; 
ut  the  power  of  Christ  is  the  mover  of  that  sceptre.  The  gospel 
is  not  as  a  bare  word  spoken,  and  proposing  the  thing ;  but  as 
backed  with  a  higher  efficacy  of  grace ;  as  the  sword  doth  instru- 
mentally  cut,  but  the  ann  that  wields  it  gives  the  blow,  and  makes 
it  successful  in  the  stroke.  But  this  gospel  is  the  power  of  God, 
because  he  edgeth  this  by  his  own  power,  to  surmount  all  resist- 
ance, and  vanquish  the  greatest  malice  of  that  man  he  designs  to 
work  upon.    The  power  of  God  is  conspicuous, 

1,  In  turning  the  heart  of  man  against  the  strength  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  nature.  In  the  forming  of  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground : 
as  the  matter  contributed  nothing  to  the  action  whereby  God  formed 
it,  so  it  had  no  principle  of  resistance  contrary  to  the  design  of  God : 
but  in  converting  the  heart,  there  is  not  onlv  wanting  a  principle  of 
assistance  from  him  in  this  work,  but  the  whole  strength  of  comipt 
nature  is  alarmed  to  combat  against  the  power  of  his  ^ace.  nhen 
the  gospel  is  presented,  the  understanding  is  not  only  ignorant  of  it^ 
but  the  will  perverse  against  it ;  the  one  doth  not  reush,  and  the 
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other  doth  not  esteem,  the  excellency  of  the  object  The  carnal 
wisdom  in  the  mind  contrives  against  it,  and  the  rebellious  will  puts 
the  orders  in  execution  against  the  counsel  of  God,  which  requires 
the  invincible  power  of  God  to  enlighten  the  dark  mind,  to  know 
what  it  slights ;  and  the  fierce  will,  to  embrace  what  it  loathes. 
The  stream  of  nature  cannot  be  turned,  but  by  a  power  above  na- 
ture ;  it  is  not  all  the  created  power  in  heaven  and  earth  can  change 
a  swine  into  a  man,  or  a  venemous  toad  into  an  holy  and  illustrious 
angel.  Yet  this  work  is  not  so  great,  in  some  respect,  as  the  stilling 
the  fierceness  of  nature,  the  silencing  the  swelling  waves  in  the 
heart,  and  the  casting  out  those  brutish  aflfections  which  are  bom 
and  grow  up  with  us.  There  would  be  no,  or  far  less,  resistance  in 
a  mere  animal,  to  be  changed  into  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank,  than 
there  is  in  a  natural  man  to  be  turned  into  a  serious  Christian. 
There  is  in  every  natural  man  a  stoutness  of  heart,  a  stifiF  neck,  un- 
willingness to  good,  forwardness  to  evil ;  Infinite  Power  quells  this 
stoutness,  demousheth  these  strongholds,  turns  this  wild  ass  in  her 
course,  and  routs  those  armies  of  turbulent  nature  against  the  grace 
of  God.  To  stop  the  floods  of  the  sea  is  not  such  an  act  of  power, 
as  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  heart.  This  power  hath  been  employed 
upon  every  convert  in  the  world ;  what  would  you  say,  then,  if 
you  knew  all  the  channels  in  which  it  hath  run  smce  the  days  of 
Adam  ?  If  the  alteration  of  one  rocky  heart  into  a  pool  of  water  be 
a  wonder  of  power,  what  then  is  the  calming  and  sweetening  by  his 
word  those  144,000  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  that  numberless 
multitude  of  all  nations  and  people  that  shall  stand  ''before  the 
throne"  (Rev.  viL  9),  which  were  all  naturally  so  many  raging  seas? 
Not  one  converted  so\il  from  Adam  to  the  last  that  shall  be  in  the 
end  of  the  world,  but  is  a  trophy  of  the  Divine  conquest.  None 
were  pure  volunteers,  nor  listed  themselves  in  his  service,  till  he  put 
forth  his  strong  arm  to  draw  them  to  him.  No  man's  understand- 
ing, but  was  chained  with  darkness,  and  fond  of  it ;  no  man  but 
had  corruption  in  his  will,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  anything 
else  which  could  be  proposed  for  his  true  happiness.  These  things 
are  most  evident  in  Scripture  and  experience. 

2.  As  it  is  wrought  against  the  inclinations  of  nature,  so  against 
a  multitude  of  corrupt  habits  rooted  in  the  souls  of  men.  A  dis- 
temper in  its  first  invasion  may  more  easily  be  cured,  than  when  it 
becomes  chronical  and  inveterate.  The  strength  of  a  disease,  or  the 
complication  of  many,  magnifies  the  power  of  the  physician,  and 
eflScacy  of  the  medicine  that  tames  and  expels  it  What  power  is 
that  which  hath  made  men  stoop,  when  natural  habits  have  been 
grown  giants  by  custom ;  when  the  putrefaction  of  nature  hath  en» 
gendered  a  multitude  of  worms ;  •when  the  ulcers  are  many  and  de- 
plorable ;  when  many  cords,  wherewith  God  would  have  bound  the 
sinner,  have  been  broken,  and  (like  Sampson^  the  wicked  heart  hath 
glorie^  in  its  strength,  and  grown  more  prouo,  that  it  hath  stood  like 
a  strong  fort  against  those  batteries,  unaer  which  others  have  fidlen 
flat ;  every  proud  thought,  every  evil  habit  captivated,  serves  for 
inatter  of  triumph  to  the  "  power  of  God"  (2  Cor.  x.  5).  What  re- 
sistance will  a  multitude  of  them  make,  when  one  of  them  is  enough 
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to  hold  the  Acuity. under  its  dominion,  and  intercept  its  operations? 
So  many  customary  habits,  so  many  old  natures,  so  many  different 
strengths  added  to  nature,  every  one  of  them  standing  as  a  barricado 
against  the  way  of  grace ;  all  the  errors  the  imderstanding  is  pos« 
sessed  with,  think  the  gospel  folly ;  all  the  vices  the  will  is  filled 
with,  count  it  the  fetter  and  band.  Nothing  so  contrary  to  man,  as 
to  be  thought  a  fool ;  nothing  so  contrary  to  man,  as  to  enter  into 
slavery.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  a 
heart  guided  by  many  principles  against  the  truth  of  it,  and  biased 
by  a  world  of  wickedness  against  the  holiness  of  it.  Nature  renders 
a  man  too  feeble  and  indisposed,  and  custom  renders  a  man  more 
weak  and  unwilling  to  change  his  hue  (Jer.  xiii.  23).  To  dispossess 
man  then  of  his  self-esteem  and  self-excellency ;  to  make  room  for 
God  in  the  heart,  where  there  was  none  but  for  sin,  as  dear  to  him 
as  himself;  to  hurl  down  the  pride  of  nature ;  to  make  stout  ima- 
ginations stoop  to  the  cross ;  to  makes  desires  of  self-advancement 
sink  into  a  zeal  for  the  glorifying  of  God,  and  an  overruling  de- 
sign for.his  honor,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  but  an  outstretched 
arm  wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  To  have  a  heart  full  of  the 
fear  of  God,  that  was  just  before  filled  with  a  contempt  of  him ;  to 
have  a  sense  of  his  power,  an  eye  to  his  glory,  admiring  thoughts 
of  his  wisdom,  a  faith  in  his  truth,  that  had  lower  thoughts  of  nim 
and  all  his  perfections,  than  he  had  of  a  creature ;  to  have  a  hatred 
of  his  habitual  lusts,  that  had  brought  him  in  much  sensitive  plea- 
sure ;  to  loath  them  as  much  as  he  loved  them ;  to  cherish  the  du- 
ties he  hated ;  to  live  by  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  the^  Redeemer, 
who  was  before  so  heartily  under  the  conduct  of  Satan  and  self;  to 
chase  the  acts  of  sin  from  his  members,  and  the  pleasing  thoughts  of 
sin  from  his  mind ;  to  make  a  stout  wretch  willingly  fall  down,  crawl 
upon  the  ground,  and  adore  that  Saviour  whom  before  he  out-dared,  ib 
a  triumphant  act  of  Infinite  Power  that  can  subdue  all  things  to  itself 
and  break  those  multitudes  of  locks  and  bolts  that  were  upon  us. 

3.  Against  a  multitude  of  temptations  and  interests.  The  tempta- 
tions rich  men  have  in  this  world  are  so  numerous  and  strong,  that 
the  entrance  of  one  of  them  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  the 
entertainment  of  the  gospel,  is  made  by  our  Saviour  an  impossible 
thing  with  men,  and  procurable  only  Dy  the  power  of  God  (Luke 
xviii.  24 — 26).  The  Divine  strength  only  can  separate  the  world 
from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  from  the  world.  There  must  be  an  in- 
comprehensible power  to  chase  away  the  devil,  that  had  so  long,  so 
strong  a  footing  in  /the  affections ;  to  render  the  soil  he  had  sown 
with  so  many  tares  and  weeds,  capable  of  good  grain ;  to  make 
spirits,  that  had  found  the  sweetness  of  worldly  prosperity,  wrapt  up 
all  their  happiness  in  it,  and  not  only  bent  down,  but — ^as  it  were— 
buried  in  earth  and  mud,  to  be  loosened  from  those  beloved  corda^ 
to  disrelish  the  earth  for  a  crucified  Christ ;  I  say,  this  must  be  the 
efiEect  of  an  almighty  power. 

4.  The  manner  of  conversion  shews  no  less  the  power  of  God* 
There  is  not  only  an  irresistible  force  used  in  it,  but  an  agreeable 
sweetness.  The  power  is  so  efficacious,  that  nothing  can  van^uiab 
it ;  and  so  sweet,  that  none  did  ever  oomplain  of  it.    The  Almighty 
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virtue  displays  itself  invincibly,  yet  without  constraint ;-  con^pelling 
the  will  without  offering  violence  to  it,  and  making  it  cease  to  be 
will :  not  forcing  it,  but  changing  it :  not  drag^ng  it,  but  drawing 
it ;  making  it  wul  where  before  it  nilled ;  removing  the  corrupt  na- 
ture of  the  will,  without  invading  the  created  natxiro  and  rights  of 
the  faculty ;  not  working  iu  us  against  the  physical  nature  of  the 
will,  but  working  it  "to  will"  (Phil.  ii.  18).  This  work  is  therefore 
called  creation,  resurrection,  to  shew  its  irresistible  power ;  it  is  called 
illumination,  persuasion,  drawing,  to  shew  the  suitableness  of  its  effi- 
cacy to  the  nature  of  the  human  faculties:  it  is  a  drawing  with 
cords,  which  testifies  an  invincible  strength ;  but^  with  cords  of  love, 
which  testifies  a  delightful  conquest  It  is  hard  to  detennine 
whether  it  be  more  powerful  than  sweet,  or  more  sweet  than  power- 
fuL  It  is  no  mean  part  of  the  power  of  God  to  twist  together  vic- 
tory and  pleasure ;  to  give  a  blow  as  delightful  as  strong,  as  pleasing 
to  the  sufferer,  as  it  is  sharp  to  the  sinner. 

Secondly,  The  power  of  God,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  is 
evident  in  the  pardoning  a  sinner. 

1.  In  the  pardon  itself.  The  power  of  God  is  made  the  groimd  of 
his  patience ;  or  the  reason  why  he  is  patient,  is,  because  ne  would 
"  shew  his  power"  (Eom.  ix.  22).  It  is  apart  of  magnanimity  to  pass 
by  injuries :  as  weaker  stomachs  cannot  concoct  the  tougher  fooa,  so 
weak  minds  cannot  di^t  the  harder  injuries:  he  that  passes  over  a 
wrong  is  superior  to  his  adversary  that  does  it  When  God  speaks 
of  his  own  name  as  merciful^  he  speaks  first  of  himself  aspowerfiil 
(Exod.  xxrfiv.  6),  "  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,"  that  is,  The  Lord, 
the  strong  Lord,  Jehovah,  the  strong  Jehovah.  Let  the  power  of 
my  Lord  be  great,  saith  Moses,  when  he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of 
the  people:?  the  word  jigdal  is  written  with  a  great  jod^  or  a  jod 
above  the  other  letters.  The  power  of  God  in  pardoning  is  advanced 
beyond  an  ordinary  strain,  beyond  the  creative  strength.  In  the 
creation,  he  had  power  over  the  creatures ;  in  this,  power  over  him- 
self: in  creation,  not  himself,  but  the  creatures  were  the  object  of  his 
power;  in  that,  no  attribute  of  his  nature  could  article  against  his 
design.  In  the  pardon  of  a  sinner,  after  many  overtures  made  to 
him  and  refused  oy  him,  God  exerciseth  a  power  over  himself;  for 
the  sinner  hath  dishonored  God,  provokea  his  justice,  abused  his 
ffoodness,  done  injury  to  all  those  attributes  which  are  necessary  to 
his  relief:  it  was  not  so  in  creation,  nothing  was  incapable  of  dis- 
obliging Gt>d  firom  bringing  it  into  being.  The  dust,  which  was  the 
matter  of  Adam's  body,  needed  only  the  extrinsic  power  of  God  to 
form  it  into  a  man,  and  inspire  it  with  a  living  soul :  it  had  not  ren- 
dered itself  obnoxious  to  Divine  justice,  nor  was  capable  to  excite 
any  disputes  between  his  perfections.  But  after  the  entrance  of  sin, 
ana  the  merit  of  death,  thereby  there  was  a  resistance  in  justice  to 
the  free  remission  of  man :  God  was  to  exercise  a  power  over  him* 
sel^  to  answer  his  justice,  and  pardon  the  sinner ;  as  well  as  a  power 
over  the  creature,  to  reduce  tne  run  away  and  rebeL  Unless  we 
have  recourse  to  the  infiniteness  of  God's  power,  the  infiniteneas  of 
our  guilt  will  weigh  us  down:  we  must  consider  not  onlj  that  m 
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hare  a  mighty  gailt  to  press  uii,  but  a  mighty  God  to  relieve  us.  In 
the  same  act  of  his  being  our  righteousness,  he  is  oiu*  strength :  ''La 
the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  and  strength"  (Isa.  xlv.  24). 

2.  In  the  sense  of  pardon.  When  the  soul  hath  been  wounded 
with  the  sense  of  sin,  and  its  iniquities  have  stared  it  in  the  face,  the 
raising  the  soul  from  a  despairing  condition,  and  lifting  it  above  those 
waters  which  terrified  it,  to  cast  the  light  of  comfort,  as  well  as  the 
light  of  grace,  into  a  heart  covered  with  more  than  an  Egyptian 
darkness,  is  an  act  of  his  infinite  and  creating  power  (Isa.  IviL  19); 
**  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips ;  Peace."  Men  may  wear  out  their  lips 
with  numbering  up  the  promises  of  grace  and  arguments  of  peace, 
but  all  will  signify  no  more,  without  a  creative  power,  than  if  all 
men  and  angels  should  call  to  that  white  upon  the  wall  to  shine  as 
splendidly  as  the  sun.  God  only  can  create  Jerusalem,  and  every 
cnild  of  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing  (isa.  xlv.  18).  A  man  is  no  more 
able  to  apply  to  himself  any  word  of  comfort,  under  the  sense  of  sin, 
than  he  is  able  to  convert  himself,  and  turn  the  proposals  of  the 
word  into  gracious  affections  in  his  heart  To  restore  tn6  joy  of  sal- 
vation, is,  in  David's  judgment,  an  act  of  sovereign  power,  equal  to 
that  of  creating  a  clean  heart  (Ps.  li.  10,  12).  Alas !  it  is  a  state  like 
to  that  of  death ;  as  infinite  power  can  only  raise  from  natural  death, 
so  fr^m  a  spiritual  death ;  also  from  a  comfortless  death :  "  In  his  &ir 
vor  there  is  life ;"  in  the  want  of  his  favor  there  is  death.  The 
power  of  God  hath  so  placed  light  in  the  sun,  that  all  creatures  in 
the  world,  all  the  torches  upon  earth,  kindled  together,  cannot  make 
it  day,  if  that  doth  not  rise ;  so  all  the  angels  m  heaven,  and  men 
upon  earth,  are  not  competent  chirurgeons  for  a  wounded  spirit.  The 
cure  of  our  spiritual  ulcers,  and  the  pouring  in  balm,  is  an  act  of 
sovereign  creative  power :  it  is  more  visible  in  silencing  a  tempea- 
tuous  conscience  than  the  power  of  our  Saviour  was  in  the  stilling 
the  stormy  winds  and  the  roaring  waves.  As  none  but  infinite 
power  can  remove  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  none  but  infinite  power  can  re- 
move the  despairing  sense  of  it. 

Thirdly,  This  power  is  evident  in  the. preserving  grace.  As  the 
providence  of  God  is  a  manifestation  oi  his  power  in  a  continued 
creation,  so  the  preservation  of  grace  is  a  manifestation  of  his  power 
in  a  continued  regeneration.  To  keep  a  nation  under  the  yoke,  is  an  act 
of  the  same  power  that  subdued  it.  It  is  this  that  strengthens  men  in 
suffering  against  the  fury  of  hell  (Col.  i.  13) ;  it  is  this  that  keeps  them 
from  fiuling  against  the  force  of  hell — ^the  Father's  hand  (John  x. 
29).  His  strength  abates  and  moderates  the  violence  of  temptations ; 
his  staff  sustains  his  people  under  them ;  his  might  defeats  tne  power 
of  Satan,  and  bruiseth  him  under  a  believer's  feet.  The  counter- 
workings  of  indwelling  corruption,  the  reluctances  of  the  flesh 
against  the  breathings  of  the  spirit,  the  fallacy  of  the  senses,  and  the 
rovings  of  the*  mind,  have  ability  quickly  to  stifle  and  extinguish 
grace,  if  it  were  not  maintained  by  that  powerful  blast  that  first  im- 
breathed  it  No  less  power  is  seen  in  perfecting  it,  than  was  in 
planting  it  (2  Pet  18);  no  leas  in  fulfilling  the  work  of  feith,  than 
m  engrafting  the  word  of  fidih  (2  Thess.  i  11).    The  apoefle  wdl 
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as  well  as'  in  the  first  infusion,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  those 
terms  of  a  greatness  or  hyperbole  of  power,  "  His  mighty  power," 
or  the  power  of  his  might  (Eph.  L  19).  The  salvation  he  bestows, 
and  the  strength  whereby  he  effects  it,  are  joined  together  in  the  pro- 
phet's song  (£a.  xiL  2):  *'  The  Lord  is  my  strengm  and  my  salva- 
tion." And  indeed,  God  doth  more  magnify  his  power  in  continu- 
ing a  believer  in  the  world,  a  weak  and  half-rigged  vessel,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  sands  wheron  it  might  split,  so  many  rocks  whereon 
it  might  dash,  so  manv  corruptions  within,  and  so  many  temptations 
without,  than  if  he  did  immediately  transport  him  into  heaven,  and 
clothe  him  with  a  perfect  sanctified  nature. — ^To  conclude,  what  is 
there,  then,  in  the  world  which  is  destitute  of  notices  of  Divine 
power  ?  Every  creature  affords  us  the  lesson  ;  all  acts  of  Divine  gov- 
ernment are  the  marks  of  it  Look  into  the  word,  and  the  manner  of 
its  propagation  instructs  us  in  it ;  your  changed  natures,  your  par- 
doned guilt,  your  shining  comfort,  your  (fuelled  corruptions,  the 
standing  of  your  staggering  graces,  are  sufficient  to  preserve  a  sense, 
and  to  prevent  a  forgetfulness,  of  this  great  attribute,  so  necessary  for 
your  support,  and  conducing  so  much  to  your  comfort. 

Use  I.  Of  information  and  instruction. 

Instruct,  1.  K  incomprehensible  and  infinite  power  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  Crod,  then  Jesus  Christ  hath  a  divine  nature,  because  the 
acts  of  power  proper  to  God  are  ascribed  to  him.  This  perfection 
of  omnipotence  doth  unquestionably  pertain  to  the  Deity,  and  is  an 
incommunicable  property,  and  the  same  with  the  essence  of  God:  he, 
therefore,  to  whom  this  attribute  is  ascribed,  is  essentially  God.  This 
is  challenged  by  Christ,  in  conjunction  with  eternity  (Bev.  L  8);  "  I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saiththe  Lord, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.'^ 
This  the  Lord  Christ  speaks  of  himself  He  who  was  equal  with 
God,  proclaims  himself  by  the  essential  title  of  the  Godhead,  part  of 
which  he  repeats  again  (ver.  11),  and  this  is  the  person  which  "  walks 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,"  the  person  that  "  was 
dead  and  now  lives"  (ver.  17,  18),  which  cannot  possibly  be  meant 
of  the  Father,  the  First  Person,  who  can  never  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  having  been  dead.  Being,  therefore,  adorned  with 
the  same  title,  he  hath  the  same  Deity;  and  though  his  omnipotence 
be  only  positively  asserted  (ver.  8),  yet,  his  eternity  being  asserted 
(ver.  11,  17),  it  inierreth  his  immense  power;  for  he  that  is  eternal, 
without  limits  of  time,  must  needs  be  conceived  powerful,  without 
any  dash  of  infirmity.  Again,  when  he  is  said  to  be  a  child  bom^ 
and  a  son  given,  in  the  same  breath  he  is  called  the  Mighlnr  God 
(Isa.  ix.  6).  It  is  introduced  as  a  ground  of  comfort  to  the  cbnicbr 
to  preserve  their  hopes  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  made 
to  them  before.  They  should  not  imagine  him  to  have  only  the 
mfirmity  of  a  man,  though  he  was  veiled  in  the  appearance  of  a  man. 
No,  they  should  look  through  the  disguise  of  his  neshf  to  the  might 
of  his  Godhead.  The  attrmute  of  mighty  is  added  to  the  title  of 
Ck)d,  because  the  consideration  of  power  is  most  capable  to  sustain 
the  drooping  church  in  such  a  conoition,  and  to  prop  up  her  hopes. 
It  is  upon  tais  account  he  saith  of  hiTnaAlf^  «  Whatsoever  tbiiigi  th» 
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Father  dotlL  those  also  doth  the  Son  likewise"  (John  v.  19).  In  the* 
creation  of  neaven,  earth,  sea,  and  the  preservation  of  all  creatures, 
the  Son  works  with  the  same  will,  wisdom,  virtue,  power,  as*the 
Father  works :  not  as  two  may  concur  in  an  action  in  a  different 
manner,  as  an  agent  and  an  instrument,  a  carpenter  and  his  took, 
but  in  the  same  manner  of  operation,  dfAotaig^  which  we  translate  like- 
ness, which  doth  not  express  so  well  the  emphasis  of  the  word. 
There  is  no  diversity  of  action  between  us ;  what  the  Father  doth, 
that  I  do  by  the  same  power,  with  the  same  easiness  in  every  re- 
spect ;  there  is  the  same  creative,  productive,  conservative  power  in 
both  of  us ;  and  that  not  in  one  work  that  is  done,  ad  extra,  but  in 
all,  in  whatsoever  the  Father  doth.  In  the  same  manner,  not  by  a 
delegated,  but  natural  and  essential  power,  by  one  undivided  opera- 
tion and  manner  of  working. 

1st.  The  creation,  which  is  a  work  of  Onmipotence,  is  more  than 
once  ascribed  to  him.  This  he  doth  own  himself;  the  creation  of 
the  earth,  and  of  man  upon  it ;  the  stretching  out  the  heavens  by  his 
hands,  and  the  forming  of  "  all  the  hosts  of  them  by  his  command** 
(Isa.  xlv.  12).  He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  Israel,  the  church  (ver. 
12),  but  of  the  whole  world,  and  every  creature  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  glories  of  the  heavens ;  which  is  repeated  also  ver. 
18,  where,  in  this  act  of  creation,  he  is  called  God  himself,  and 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  term  Jehovah ;  and  swears  by  himself  (ver. 
23).  What  doth  he  swear  ?  "  That  unto  me  eveiy  loiee  shall  bow, 
and  every  toijgue  shall  swear."  Is  this  Christ?  les,  if  the  apostle 
may  be  oelieved,  who  applies  it  to  him  (Rom.  xiv.  11)  to  prove  the 
appearance  of  all  men  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  whom  the 
prophet  calls  (ver.  15)  "  a  God  that  hides  himself;"  and  so  he  was  a 
hidden  God  when  ooscured  in  our  fleshly  infirmities.  He  was  in 
conjunction  with  the  Father  when  the  sea  received  his  decree,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  appointed ;  not  as  a  spectator,  but 
as  an  artificer,  for  so  the  word  in  Frov.  viiL  30,  signifies,  "  as  one 
brought  up  with  him ;"  it  signifies  also,  "  a  cunning  workman"  fCant 
vii.  1).  He  was  the  east,  or  the  sun,  firom  whence  sprang  all  the 
li^ht  of  life  and  being  to  the  creature ;  so  the  word  nip  (ver.  22), 
irnich  is  translated,  "before  his  works  of  old,"  is  rendered  by  some, 
and  signifies  the  east  as  well  as  before :  but  if  it  notes  only  his  ei^- 
istence  before,  it  is  enough  to  prove  his  Deity.  The  Scripture  doth 
not  only  allow  him  an  existence  before  the  world,  but  exalts  him  as 
the  cause  of  the  world :  a  thing  may  precede  another  that  is  not  the 
cause  of  that  which  follows ;  a  precedency  in  age  doth  not  entitle 
one  brother,  or  thing,  the  cause  of  another :  but  our  Saviour  is  not 
only  ancienter  than  the  world,  but  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  (Heb. 
i.  10,  11).  "  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  lie  heavens 
are  tlie  work  of  his  hands."  So  great  an  eulogy  cannot  be  ^ven  to 
one  destitute  of  omnipotence ;  since  the  distance  between  being  and 
not  being  is  so  vast  a  ^ulf  Uiat  cannot  be  surmounded  and  stepped 
over,  but  by  an  Infinite  Power :  he  is  the  first  and  the  last^  that 
called  the  "  generations  from  the  beginning"  (Isa.  xli.  4),  and  had 
an  almighty  voice  to  call  them  out  of  nothing.  In  which  regard  he 
is  called  the  "  everlasting  Father"  (Isa.  ix.  6),  as  being  the  efficient 
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of  creation ;  as  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the  rain,  or  as  father  ib 
takjen  for  the  inventor  of  an  art ;  as  Jubal,  the  first  firmer  and  in- 
ventor of  music,  is  called  **the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp" 
(Gen.  iv.  21V  And  that  Person  is  said  to  "  make  the  sea,  and  form 
the  dry  lana  by  his  hands"  (Ps.  xcv.  5,  6)  against  whom  we  are  ex 
horted  not  to  harden  our  hearts,  which  is  applied  to  Christ  by  the. 
apostle  (Heb.  iii.  8) ;  in  ver.  6,  he  is  called  *•  a  great  King,"  and  a 
great  God  our  Maker."  The  places  wherein  the  creation  is  attributed 
to  Christ,  those  that  are  the  antagonists  of  his  Deity,  would  evade 
bv  understanding  them  of  the  new,  or  evangelical,  not  of  the  first 
old  material  creation :  but  what  appearance  is  there  for  such  a  sense  r 
Consider, 

(1.^  That  of  Heb.  i.  10,  11,  it  is  spoken  of  that  earth  and  heavens 
whicn  were  in  the  beginninff  of  time ;  it  is  that  earth  shall  perish, 
that  heaven  that  shall  be  folded  up,  that  creation  that  shall  grow  old 
towards  a  decay ;  that  is,  only  the  visible  and  material  creation :  the 
spiritual  shall  endure  forever ;  it  grows  not  old  to  decaj,  but  grows 
up  to  a  perfection ;  it  sprouts  up  to  its  happiness,  not  to  its  detriment 
Tne  same  Person  creates  that  shall  destroy,  and  the  same  world  is 
created  by  him  that  shall  be  destroyed  by  him,  as  well  as  it  subsisted 
by  virtue  of  his  omnipotency. 

(2.)  Can  that  also  (Heb.  i.  2),  '*  Bv  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds," 
speaking  of  Christ,  bear  the  same  plea  ?  It  was  the  same  Person  by 
whom  "God  spake  to  us  in  these  fast  times,"  tiiQ  same  Person  which 
he  hath  constituted  "  Heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  alsp  he  made  the 
worlds :"  and  the  particle  also,  intimates  it  to  be  a  distinct  act  from 
his  speaking  or  prophetical  office,  whereby  he  restored  and  new 
created  the  world,  as  well  as  the  rightful  foundation  God  had  to 
make  him  "  Heir  of  all  things."  It  refers  likewise,  not  to  the  time 
of  Christ's  speaking  upon  earth,  but  to  something  past,  and  some- 
thing different  from  the  publication  of  the  gospel :  it  is  not  "  doth 
make,"  which  had  been  more  likely  if  the  apostle  had  meant  only 
tlie  new  creation ;  but  "  hath  made,"q  referring  to  time  long  since 
past,  something  done  before  his  appearance  upon  earth  as  a  Prophet: 
"  By  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,"  or  ages,  all  things  subjected 
to,  or  measured  by  time ;  which  must  be  meant  according  to  the 
Jewish  phrase  of  this  material  visible  world :  so  they  entitle  God  in 
their  Liturgy,  the  "  Lord  of  Ages,"  that  is,  the  Lord  of  the  worlds 
and  all  ages  and  revolutions  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the 
last  period  of  time.  If  an vthing  were  in  bein^  before  this  frame  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  within  the  compass  of  time,  it  received  being 
and  duration  fix)m  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostle  would  give  an  ai> 
ffument  to  prove  the  equity  of  making  him  Heir  of  all  things  as 
Mediator,  b^use  he  was  the  framer  of  all  things  as  God.  He  may 
well  be  the  Heir  or  Lord  of  angels  as  well  as  men,  who  created 
aengels  as  well  as  men :  all  things  were  justly  under  his  power  as 
Mediator,  since  they  derived  their  existence  m>m  him  as  Creator. 

(3.)  But  what  evasion  can  there  be  for  that^CoL  L  16)?  "  By  him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powcn^ 
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an  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him.''  He  is  said  to  be  the 
Creator  of  material  and  visible  things,  as  well  as  spiritual  and  invis- 
ible ;  of  things  in  heaven,  which  needed  no  restoration,  as  well  as 
things  on  earth,  which  were  polluted  by  sin,  and  stood  in  need  of  a 
new  creation.  How  could  tne  angels  belong  to  the  new  creation, 
who  had  never  put  off  the  honor  and  purity  of  the  first  ?  Since  they 
never  divested  themselves  of  their  original  integrity,  they  could  not 
be  reinvested  with  that  which  they  never  lost.  JSesides,  suppose  th© 
holy  angels  be  one  way  or  other  reduced  as  parts  of  the  new  crea 
tion,  as  being  under  the  mediatory  government  of  our  Saviour,  afi 
their  Head,  and  in  regard  of  their  confirmation  by  him  in  that  happy 
state.  In  what  manner  shall  the  devils  be  ranked  among  new  crea- 
tures? They  are  called  principahties  and  powers  as  well  as  the 
angels,  and  may  come  under  the  title  of  things  invisible :  that  they 
are  called  principalities  and  powers  is  plain  (Eph.  vi.  12):  "  For  we 
wrestle  not  against  fiesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and 
powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world ;  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  Good  angels  are  not  there  meant,  for 
what  war  have  believers  with  them,  or  they  with  believers?  They 
are  the  guardians  of  them,  since  Christ  hatn  taken  away  the  enmiW 
between  our  Lord  and  theirs,  in  whose  quarrel  they  were  engaged 
a^nst  us :  and  since  the  apostle,  speaking  of  '^  all  things  created  by 
hun,"  expresseth  it  so,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  he  should  except 
anything ;  how  come  the  finally  impenitent  and  unbelievers,  which 
are  things  in  earth,  and  visible,  to  oe  listed  here  in  the  roll  of  new 
creatures?  None  of  these  can  be  called  new  creatures,  because  they 
are  subjected  to  the  government  of  Christ ;  no  more  than  the  eartn 
and  sea,  and  the  animals  in  it,  are  made  new  creatures,  because  they 
are  all  under  the  dominion  of  Christ  and  his  providential  govern- 
ment Again,  the  apostle  manifestly  makes  tne  creation  he  here 
speaks  o^  to  be  the  material,  and  not  the  new  creation ;  for  that  he 
speaks  of  afterwards  as  a  distinct  act  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  under  the 
title  of  Reconciliation  (Col.  i.  20,  21),  which  was  the  restoration  of 
the  world,  and  the  satisfying  for  that  curse  that  lay  upon  it.  His 
intent  is  here  to  show  that  not  an  angel  in  heaven,  nor  a  creature 
upon  earth,  but  was  placed  in  their  several  degrees  of  excellency  by 
the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  after  that  act  of  creation,  and  the 
entrance  of  sin,  was  the  "  reconciler"  of  the  world  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross. 

(4.)  There  is  another  place  as  clear  (John  i.  8) :  "  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made." 
The  creation  is  here  ascribed  to  him;  afl&rmatively,  "All  things 
were  made  by  him ;"  negatively,  there  was  nothing  made  without 
him  :  and  the  words  are  emphatical,  oiSk  if,  not  one  thing ;  except- 
ing nothing ;  including  invisible  things,  as  well  as  things  conspicu- 
ous to  sense  only,  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  creation  (Gen.  L) ; 
not  only  the  entire  mass,  but  the  distinct  parcels,  the  smallest  worm 
and  the  highest  angel,  owe  their  original  to  him.  And  if  not  one 
thing,  then  the  matter  was  not  created  to  his  hands ;  and  his  work 
consisted  not  only  in  the  forming  things  from  that  matter :  if  that 
one  thing  of  matter  were  exceptra,  a  chief  thing  were  excepted ;  if 
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not  one  thing  were  excepted,  then  he  created  something  of  nothing; 
because  spirits,  as  angels  and  souls,  are  not  made  of  any  pre-existing 
or  fore-created  matter.  How  could  the  evangelist  phrase  it  more 
extensively  and  comprehensively  ?  This  is  a  character  of  Omnipo- 
tency ;  to  create  the  world,  and  everything  in  it,  of  nothing,  requires 
an  infinite  virtue  and  power.  If  all  things  were  created  by  Him^ 
they  were  not  created  by  him  as  man,  because  himself,  as  man,  was 
not  in  being  before  the  creation ;  if  all  things  were  made  bv  him, 
then  himself  was  not  made,  himself  was  not  created;  and  to  De  ex- 
istent without  being  made,  without  being  created,  is  to  be  unbound- 
edly omnipotent.  And  if  we  understand  it  of  the  new  creation,  as 
they  do  that  will  not  allow  him  an  existence  in  his  Deity  before  his 
humanity,  it  cannot  be  true  of  that ;  for  how  could  he  regenerate 
Abraham,  make  Simeon  and  Anna  new  creatures,  who  "  waited  for 
the  salvation  of  Israel,"  and  form  John  Baptist,  and  fill  him  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  even  from  the  womb  (Luke  i.  15),  who  belonged  to  the 
now  creation,  and  was  to  prepare  the  way,  if  Christ  had  not  a  being 
before  him?  The  evangelist  alludes  to,  and  explains  the  history  of 
the  creation,  in  the  beginning,  and  acquaints  us  what  was  meant  by 
God,  said  so  often,  viz.  the  eternal  Word,  and  describes  him  in  his 
creative  power,  manifested  in  the  framing  the  world,  before  he  de- 
scribes mm  in  his  incarnation,  when  he  came  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  restoration  of  the  world  (John  i.  14),  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh  ;"  this  Word  who  was  "  with  God,  who  was  God,  who  made  all 
things,"  and  gave  being  to  the  most  glorious  angels  and  the  meanest 
creature  without  exception  ;  this  Word,  in  time,  "  was  made  flesh." 
(5.)  The  creation  of  things  mentioned  in  these  Scriptures  cannot 
be  attributed  to  him  as  an  instrument.  As  if  when  it  is  said,  "  God 
created  all  thin^  by  him,  and  by  him  made  the  worlds,"  we  were  to 
understand,  the  Fatner  to  be  the  agent,  and  the  Son  to  be  a  tool  in 
his  Father's  hand,  as  an  axe  in  the  hand  of  a  carpenter,  or  a  file  in 
the  hand  of  a  smith,  or  a  servant  acting  by  command  as  the  organ 
of  his  master.  The  preposition  per,  or  <^«i,  doth  not  always  signify 
an  instrumental  cause:  when  it  is  said,  that  the  apostle  gave  the 
Thessalonians  a  command  "  by  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Tness.  iv.  2),  was 
Christ  the  instrument,  and  not  the  Lord  of  that  command  the  apostle 
gave  ?  The  immediate  operation  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  apostles, 
was  that  whereby  they  gave  the  commands  to  their  disciples.  When 
we  are  called  "  by  God'"(l  Cor.  i.  9),  is  he  the  instrumental,  or  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  efifectual  vocation  ?  And  can  the  will  of  God  be 
the  instrument  of  putting  Paul  into  the  apostleship,  or  the  sovereign 
cause  of  investing  him  with  that  dignity,  when  he  calls  himself  an 
"  Apostle  by  the  will  of  God"  ^Eph.  i.  3)?  And  when  all  things  are 
said  to  be  through  God,  as  well  as  of  him,  must  he  be  counted  Ae 
instrumental  cause  of  his  own  creation,  counsels,  and  judgments 
(RoTDL  XL  86)  ?  When  we  "  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  through 
the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  13),  or  keep  the  "  treasure  of  the  word  hj  too 
Holy  Ghost"  (2  Tim.  i.  l4),  is  the  Holy  Ghost  of  no  more  digmty  in 
sucn  acts  than  an  instrument?  Nor  doth  the  gaining  a  thing  by  a 
person  make  him  a  mere  instrument  or  inferior ;  as  when  a  man 
gains  bis  right  in  a  way  of  justice  against  his  adversary  bj  the  WBff^ 
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trate,  is  the  judge  inferior  to  the  suppliant  ?  If  the  Word  were  an 
instrument  in  creation,  it  must  be  a  created  or  uncreated  instrument: 
if  created,  it  could  not  be  true  what  the  Evangelist  saith,  that  "  ail 
things  were  made  by  him,'  since  himself,  the  principal  thing,  could 
not  be  made  by  himself:  if  uncreated,  he  was  God,  and  so  acted  by 
a  Divine  omnipotency,  whica  surmounts  an  instrumental  cause. 
But,  indeed,  an  instrument  is  impossible  in  creation,  since  it  is 
wrought  only  by  an  act  of  th^  Divine  will.  Do  we  need  any  organ 
to  an  act  oi  volition*?  The  efficacious  will  of  the  Creator  is  the 
cause  of  the  original  of  the  body  of  the  world,  with  its  particular 
members  and  exact  harmony.  It  was  formed  "by  a  word,  and  es- 
tablished by  a  command"  (Ps.  xxxiiL  9) ;  the  beauty  of  the  creation 
stood  up  at  the  precept  of  his  will.  Nor  was  the  Son  a  partial  cause ; 
as  when  many  are  said  to  build  a  house,  one  works  one  part,  and  an- 
other frames  another  part :  God  created  aU  things  by  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Son,  m  the  imity  of  essence,  goodness,  power,  wis- 
dom ;  not  an  extrinsic,  but  a  connatural  instrument.  As  the  sun 
doth  illustrate  all  things  by  his  light,  and  quickens  all  things  by  his 
heat,  so  God  created  the  worlds  by  Christ,  as  he  was  the  "brightnesB 
or  splendor  of  his  glon^,  the  exact  image  of  his  person ;"  which  fol- 
lows the  declaration  of  his  making  the  worlds  by  him  (Heb.  i.  3,  4), 
to  show,  that  he  acted  not  as  an  instrument,  but  one  in  essential  con- 
junction with  him,  as  light  and  brightness  with  the  sun.  But  sup* 
pose  he  did  make  the  world  as  a  kind  of  instrument,  he  was  then 
oefore  the  world,  not  bounded  by  time ;  and  eternity  cannot  well  be 
conceived  belonging  to  a  Being  without  omnipotency.  He  is  the 
End,  as  well  as  the  Author,  of  the  creatures  (CoL  i.  16) ;  not  only 
the  principle  which  gave  them  being,  but  the  sea,  into  whose  glory 
they  run  and  dissolve  themselves,  which  consists  not  with  the  mean- 
ness of  an  instrument 

2d.  As  creation,  so  preservation,  is  ascribed  to  Him  (Col.  i.  17). 
"  By  him  all  things  consist."  As  he  preceded  all  thincs  in  his  eteip- 
nity,  so  he  establisnes  all  things  by  his  omnipotency,  and  fixes  them  in 
th^  several  centres,  that  they  sink  not  into  that  nothing  from 
whence  he  fetched  them.  By  him  they  flourish  in  their  several  be- 
inra,  and  observe  the  laws  and  orders  he  first  appointed :  that  power 
of  nis  which  extracted  them  from  insensible  nothing,  upholds  them 
in  their  several  beings  with  the  same  facility  as  he  spake  being  into 
them,  even  "  by  the  word  of  his  power"  (Heb.  i.  3),  and  by  one  crea- 
tive continued  voice,  called  all  generations,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  period  of  the  world  (Isa.  xli.  4),  and  causes  them  to  nourish  in 
their  several  seasons.  It  is  "by  him  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
justice,"  and  all  things  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  government 
All  which  are  acts  of  an  Infinite  Power. 

3d.  Eesurrection  is  also  ascribed  to  Him.  The  body  crumbled  to 
dust,  and  that  dust  blown  to  several  quarters  of  the  world,  cannot  be 
gathered  in  its  distinct  parts,  and  new  formed  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  soul,  without  the  strength  of  an  infinite  arm.  This  he  will  da 
and  more ;  change  the  vileness  of  an  earthly  body  into  the  glory  or 
an  heavenly  one ;  a  dusty  flesh  into  a  spiritual  body,  which  is  an  ar- 
gument of  a  power  invincible,  to  which  all  things  cannot  but  stoop; 
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for  it  is  by  such  an  operation,  whicli  testifies  an  ability  *'  to  subdue 
all  things  to  himseli "  (Phil.  iiL  21),  especially  when  he  works  it 
with  the  same  ease  as  he  did  the  creation,  by  the  power  of  his  voice. 
(John  V.  28),  "  AH  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth :''  speaking  them  into  a  restored  life  from  insensible 
dust,  as  he  did  into  being  from  an  empty  nothing.  The  greatest  acts 
of  power  are  owned  to  belong  to  creation,  preservation,  resurrection. 
Omnipotence,  therefore,  is  his  right ;  and,  therefore,  a  Deity  cannot 
be  denied  to  him  that  inherits  a  perfection  essential  to  none  but  God, 
and  impossible  to  be  entrusted  in,  or  managed  by  the  hands  of  any 
creatures.  And  this  is  no  mean  comfort  to  those  that  believe  in  him : 
he  is,  in  regard  of  his  power,  "  the  horn  of  salvation ;"  so  Zacharias 
sings  of  him  (Luke  i  69).  Nor  could  there  be  any  more  mighty 
found  out  upon  whom  God  could  have  "  laid  our  help"  (Ps.  Ixxxix. 
19).  No  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  his  ability  to  save  to  the  utmost, 
who  hath  the  power  of  creation,  preservation,  and  resurrection  in  his 
hands.  His  promises  must  be  accomplished,  since  nothing  can  resist 
him :  he  hath  power  to  fulfil  his  word,  and  brin^  all  things  to  a  final 
issue,  because  ne  is  Almighty :  by  his  outstretcned  arm  in  the  de- 
liverance of  his  Israel  from  Egypt,  (for  it  was  his  arm,  1  Cor.  x.)he 
showed  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  us  from  spiritual  Ecypt  The 
charge  of  Mediator  to  expiate  sin,  vanquish  hell,  form  a  church,  con- 
duct and  perfect  it,  are  not  to  be  eflfected  by  a  person  of  less  ability 
than  infimte.  Let  this  almightiness  of  His  be  the  bottom,  wherein 
to  cast  and  fix  the  anchor  of  our  hopes. 

Instruct.  2.  Hence  may  be  inferrea  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Works  of  omnipotency  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  (Jod :  by  tie 
motion  of  the  wings  of  this  Spirit,  as  a  bird  over  her  eggs,  was  t£iat 
rude  and  unshapen  mass  hatched  into  a  comely  world.'  The  stars, 
— or  perhaps  tne  angels,  are  meant  by  the  "garnishing  of  the 
heavens"  in  the  verse  oefore  the  text, — were  brought  forth  in  their 
comeliness  and  dignity,  as  the  ornaments  of  the  upper  world,  by  this 
Spirit;  "ByhisSpint  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens."  To  this 
Spirit  Job  ascribes  the  formation  both  of  the  body  and  soul,  under 
the  title  of  Almighty  (Job  xxxiii.  4),  "  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made 
me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."  Resurrec- 
tion, another  work  of  omnipotency,  is  attnouted  to  him  (Rom.  viiL 
11).  The  conception  of  our  Saviour  in  the  womb ;  the  miracles 
that  he  wrouffht,  were  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him.  Power  is 
a  title  belonging  to  him,  and  sometimes  botn  are  put  together  (1 
Thess.  i.  5,  and  other  places).  And  that  great  power  of  changing 
the  heart,  and  sanctifj^ff  a  polluted  nature,  a  work  greater  tnan 
creation,  is  frequently  acknowledged  in  the  Sicripture  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar act  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  one  prm- 
ciple  in  creation,  resurrection,  and  all  the  works  of  omnipotence. 

Instruct  8.  Inference  from  the  doctrine.  The  blessedness  of  Gtxi 
is  hence  evidenced.  If  God  be  Almighty,  he  can  want  nothing; 
all  want  speaks  weakness.  K  he  doth  wnat  he  will,  he  cannot  be 
miserable ;  all  misery  consists  in  those  things  which  happen  contrary 
to  our  will.     There  is  nothing  can  hinder  liis  happiness,  because  no- 

'  Gen.  i.  2.    So  the  word  "moved"  propei'ly  Mgoifici. 
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thing  can  resist  his  power.  Since  he  is  omnipotent,  nothing  can 
hurt  him,  nothing  can  strip  him  of  what  he  hath,  of  what  he  is."  If 
lie  can  do  whatsoever  he  will,  he  cannot  want  anything  that  he 
wills.  He  is  as  happ^,  as  great,  as  glorious,  as  he  will ;  for  he  hath 
a  perfect  liberty  of  will  to  will,  and  a  perfect  power  to  attain  what 
he  will ;  his  will  cannot  be  restrainea,  nor  his  power  meted.  It 
would  be  a  defect  in  blessedness,  to  will  what  he  were  not  able  to 
do :  sorrow  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  power,  with  a  presence  of 
wilL  If  he  could  will  anything  which  he  could  not  effect,  he  would 
be  miserable,  and  no  longer  God :  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  pleaseSi 
and  therefore  can  want  nothing  that  pleases  him.^  He  cannot  be 
happy,  the  original  of  whose  happiness  is  not  in  himself:  nothing 
can  DC  infinitely  happy,  that  is  limited  and  bounded. 

Instnict.  4.  Hence  is  the  ground  for  the  immutability  of  Grod.  Aa 
he  is  incapable  of  changing  his  resolves,  because  of  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, so  he  is  incapable  of  being  forced  to  any  change,  because  of 
his  infinite  power.  Being  almighty,  he  can  oe  no  more  changed 
from  power  to  weakness;  than,  being  all- wise,  he  can  be  changed 
from  wisdom  to  folly ;  or,  being  omniscient,  firom  knowledge  to 
ignorance.  He  cannot  be  altered  in  his  purposes,  because  of  his 
wisdom ;  nor  in  the  manner  and  method  of  his  actions,  because  of 
his  infinite  strength.  Men,  indeed,  when  their  designs  are  laid  deep-, 
est,  and  their  purposes  stand  firmest,  yet  are  forced  to  stand  still,  or. 
change  the  manner  of  the  execution  of  their  resolves,  by  reason  of 
some  outward  accidents  that  obstruct  them  in  their  course ;  for,  havr 
ing  not  wisdom  to  foresee  fiiture  hindrances,  they  have  not  power 
to  prevent  them,  or  strength  to  remove  them,  when  they  unexpect- 
edly  interpose  themselves  between  their  desire  and  performance ; 
but  no  created  power  has  strength  enough  to  be  a  bar  against  God. 
By  the  same  act  of  his  will  that  he  resolves  a  thing,  he  can  puff 
away  any  impediments  that  seem  to  rise  up  against  him.  He  that 
wants  no  means  to  effect  his  purposes,  cannot  be  checked  by  any- 
thing that  riseth  up  to  stand  in  his  way ;  heaven,  earth,  sea,  tne 
deepest  places,  are  too  weak  to  resist  his  will  (Ps.  cxxxv.  -6^.  The 
punty  01  the  angels  will  not,  and  the  devil's  malice  cannot,  mistrate 
his  will ;  the  one  voluntarily  obeys  the  beck  of  his  hand,  and  the. 
other  is  vanquished  by  the  power  of  it.  What  can  make  him  change 
his  purposes ;  who  (if  he  please)  can  dash  the  earth  against  ipj^ 
heavens  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  untying  the  world  from  its  cen- 
tre, clap  the  stars  and  elements  together  into  one  mass,  and  blow  the 
whole  creation  of  men  and  devils  into  nothing  ?  Because  he  is  al- 
mighty,  therefore  he  is  immutable. 

Instruct.  5.  Hence  is  inferred  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  His  power,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  gives  nim 
a  right  to  govern :  nothing  can  equal  him,  therefore  nothing  can 
share  tlie  command  with  him ;  since  all  things  are  his  works,  it  is 
fittest  they  should  be  under  his  order :  he  that  frames  a  work,  is 
fittest  to  guide  and  govern  it.  God  hath  the  most  right  to  govern, 
because  he  hath  knowledge  to  direct  his  power,  and  power  to  exe- 
cute the  results  of  his  wisdom:  he  knows  what  is  convenient  to  or- 

•  Sabunde,  Tit.  30.  «  Pont  Part  VI.  mod.  16.  p.  63L 
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der,  and  hatH  strength  to  effect  what  he  orders.  As  his  power  would 
be  oppressive  without  goodness  and  wisdom,  so  his  goodness  and 
wisdom  would  be  fruitless  without  power.  An  artificer  that  hath 
lost  his  hands  may  direct,  but  cannot  make  an  engine :  a  pilot  that 
hath  lost  his  arms  may  advise  the  way  of  steerage,  but  cannot  hold 
the  helm ;  something  is  wanting  in  him  to  be  a  complete  governor : 
but  since  both  counsel  and  power  are  infinite  in  God,  hence  results 
an  infinite  right  to  govern,  and  an  infinite  fitness,  because  his  will 
cannot  be  resisted,  his  power  cannot  be  enfeebled  or  diminished ;  he 
can  quicken  and  increase  the  strength  of  all  means  as  he  pleases. 
He  can  hold  all  things  in  the  world  together,  and  preserve  tnem  in 
those  functions  wherein  he  settled  them,  and  conduct  them  to  those 
ends  for  which  he  designed  them.  Every  artificer,  the  more  excels 
lent  he  is,  and  the  more  excellency  of  power  appears  in  his  work,  is 
the  more  careful  to  maintain  and  cherish  it  Those  that  deny  Provi- 
dence, do  not  only  ravish  from  him  the  bowels  of  his  goodness,  but 
strip  him  of  a  main  exercise  of  his  power,  and  engender  in  men  a 
isuspicion  of  weariness  and  feebleness  in  him ;  as  though  his  strength 
had  been  spent  in  making  them,  that  none  is  left  to  guide  them. 
They  would  make  him  headless  in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  and  bowel- 
less  in  regard  of  his  goodness,  and  armless  in  regard  of  his  strength 
If  he  did  not,  or  were  not  able  to  preserve  and  provide  for  his  crea- 
tures, his  power  in  making  them  would  be,  in  a  great  part,  an  in- 
visible power ;  if  he  did  not  preserve  what  he  made,  and  govern 
what  he  preserves,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  strange  and  rude  power, 
to  make,  and  suffer  it  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  pleasure  of  others. 
K  the  power  of  God  should  relinquish  the  world,  the  life  of  things 
would  be  extinguished,  the  fabric  would  be  confounded,  and  fidl 
into  a  deplorable  chaos.  That  which  is  composed  of  so  many  va- 
rious pieces,  could  not  maintain  its  union,  if  there  were  not  a  secret 
virtue  binding  them  together  and  maintaining  those  varieties  of 
links.  Well,  then,  since  Gtxl  is  not  only  so  good,  that  he  cannot 
will  anything  but  what  is  good ;  so  wise,  that  he  cannot  err  or  mis- 
take; but  also  so  able,  that  he  cannot  be  defeated  or  mated;  he 
hath  every  way  a  full  ability  to  govern  the  world:  where  those 
three  are  infinite,  the  right  and  fitness  resulting  from  thence  is  un- 
questionable :  and,  indeed,  to  denv  God  this  active  part  of  his 
power,  is  to  render  him  weak,  fooUsh,  cruel,  or  alL 

Instruct  6.  Here  is  a  ground  for  the  worship  of  God.  Wisdom 
and  power  are  the  grounds  of  the  respect  we  give  to  men ;  they  be- 
ing both  infinite  in  God,  are  the  foundation  of  a  solemn  honor  to 
be  returned  to  him  by  his  creatures.  If  a  man  makes  a  curious  en- 
gine, we  honor  him  for  his  skill ;  if  another  vanquish  a  vigorous 
enemy,  we  admire  him  for  his  strength :  and  shall  not  the  efficacy 
of  God's  power  in  creation,  government,  redemption,  enflame  us 
with  a  sense  of  the  honor  of  his  name  and  perfections  ?  We  admire 
those  princes  that  have  vast  empires,  numerous  armies,  that  have  a 
power  to  conquer  their  enemies,  and  preserve  their  own  people  in 
peace.  How  much  more  ground  have  we  to  pay  a  mighty  rever- 
ence to  God,  who,  without  trouble  and  weariness,  made  and  manages 
this  vast  empire  of  the  world  by  a  word  and  beck !    What  sensible 
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thoughts  have  we  of  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  power  of  the  sun,  the 
storms  of  the  sea  I  These  things  that  have  no  understanding  have 
struck  men  with  such  a  reverence,  that  many  have  adored  them  as 
gods.  What  reverence  and  adoration  doth  this  mighty  power,  join- 
ed with  an  infinite  wisdom  in  God,  demand  at  our  hands  I  All  re- 
ligion and  worship  stands  especially  upon  two  pillars,  goodness,  and 
{)ower  in  God ;  ii  either  of  these  were  defective,  all  religion  would 
jEtint  away.  We  can  expect  no  entertainment  with  him  without 
goodness,  nor  any  benefit  from  him  without  power.  This  God  pre- 
laceth  to  the  command  to  worship  him,  the  benefit  his  goodness  nad 
conferred  upon  them,  and  the  powerful  manner  of  conveyance  of  it 
to  them  (2  Kings  xvii.  36) :  "  The  Lord  brought  you  up  firom  the 
land  of  Egypt  with  great  power,  and  an  out-stretched  arm ;  him 
shall  you  fear,  and  him  shall  you  worship,  and  to  him  shdl  you  do 
sacrifice.  Because  this  attribute  is  a  main  foundation  of  prayer,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  concluded  with  a  doxology  of  it,  "  For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory."  As  ne  is  rich,  possessing  all 
blessings ;  so  he  is  powerful,  to  confer  all  blessings  on  us,  and  make 
them  efficacious  to  us.  The  Jews  repeat  many  times  in  their  prayers^ 
some  sav  an  hundred  times,  obiyn  ^ba,  "The  King  of  the  world;'* 
it  is  both  an  awe  and  an  encouragement."  We  could  not,  without 
consideration  of  it,  pray  in  faith  of  success ;  nay,  we  could  not  pray 
at  all,  if  his  power  were  defective  to  help  us,  and  his  mercy  too  weak 
to  relieve  us.  Who  would  solicit  a  lifeless,  or  lie  a  prostrate  sup- 
pliant, to  a  feeble  arm  ?  Upon  this  ability  of  God,  our  Saviour 
Duilt  his  petitions  (Heb.  v.  7) :  "  He  offered  up  strong  cries  unto 
Him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death."  Abraham  s  faith  hung 
upon  the  same  string  (Rom.  iv.  21),  and  the  captived  church  sup- 

1)licates  God  to  act  according  to  the  greatness  of  his  power  (ra. 
xxix.  11).  In  all  our  address  this  is  to  be  eyed  and  considered ; 
God  is  able  to  help,  to  relieve,  to  ease  me,  let  my  misery  be  never 
so  great,  and  my  strength  never  so  weak  (Matt.  viii.  2^ :  "  If  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean,  was  the  consideration  tne  leper  had 
when  he  came  to  worship  Christ ;  he  was  clear  in  his  power,  and 
therefore  worshipped  him,  though  he  was  not  equally  clear  in  his 
wilL  All  worship  is  shot  wrong  that  is  not  directed  to,  and  con- 
ducted by,  the  thoughts  of  this  attribute,  whose  assistance  we  need. 
When  we  beg  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  we  should  eye  mercy  and 
power;  when  we  beg  his  righting  us  in  any  case  where  we  are  un- 
justly oppressed,  we  do  not  eye  righteousness  without  power ;  when 
we  plead  the  performance  of  his  promise,  we  do  not  regard  his 
feitmulness  only  without  the  prop  of  his  power.  As  power  ushers 
in  all  the  attributes  of  Orod  in  their  exercise  and  manifestation  in  the 
world,  so  should  it  be  the  butt  our  eyes  should  be  fixed  upon  in  all 
our  acts  of  worship :  as  without  his  power  his  other  attributes  would 
be  useless,  so  without  due  apprehensions  of  his  power  our  prayers 
will  be  faithless  and  comfortless.  The  title  in  the  Lord's  prayer  di- 
rects us  to  a  prospect  both  of  his  goodness  and  power;  his  goodness 
in  the  word  Father,  his  greatness,  excellency,  and  power,  in  the  word 
Heaven.    The  heedless  consideration  of  the  infiniteness  of  this  per* 

•  OapeL  in  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
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fection  roots  uj)  pietj  in  the  ixiidst  of  us,  and  makes  ns  so  careless 
in  worship.  Did  we  more  think  of  that  Power  that  raised  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  that  orders  all  creatures  by  an  act  of  his  will,  that 
performed  so  great  an  exploit  as  that  of  our  redemption,  when  mas- 
terless  sin  had  triumphea  over  the  world,  we  should  give  Gt>d  the 
honor  and  adoration  which  so  great  an  excellency  chaUeneeth  and 
deserves  at  our  hands,  though  we  ourselves  had  not  been  the  work 
of  his  hands,  or  the  monuments  of  his  strength ;  how  could  any 
creature  engross  to  itself  that  reverence  fix)m  us  which  is  due  to  the 
powerful  Creator,  of  whom  it  comes  infinitely  short  in  strength  as 
well  as  wisdom  ? 

Instruct.  7.  From  this  we  have  a  ground  for  the  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection. God  aims  at  the  glory  of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  gloiy 
of  any  other  attribute.  Moses  else  would  not  have  culled  out  this 
as  the  main  argiunent,  in  his  pleading  with  God,  for  the  sheathing 
the  sword  whicn  he  began  to  draw  out  against  them  in  the  wilder^ 
ness  (Numb.  xiv.  16):  "The  nations  wul  say,  Because  the  Lord 
was  not  able  to  bring  these  people  into  the  land  which  he  sware  to 
them,"  &c.  As  the  finding  out  the  particulars  of  the  dust  of  our 
bodies  discovers  the  vastness  of  his  knowledge,  so  to  raise  them  will 
manifest  the  glory  of  his  power  as  much  as  creation ;  bodies  that 
have  mouldered  away  into  multitudes  of  atoms,  been  resolved  into 
the  elements,  passed  through  varieties  of  changes,  been  sometimes 
the  matter  to  lodge  the  form  of  a  plant,  or  been  turned  into  the  sub- 
stance of  a  fish  or  fowl,  or  vapored  up  into  a  cloud,  and  been  part 
of  that  matter  which  hath  compacted  a  thunder-bolt,  disposed  of  in 
places  &r  distant,  scattered  bv  the  winds,  swallowed  and  concocted 
Dv  beasts ;  for  these  to  be  called  out  from  their  different  places  of 
aoode,  to  meet  in  one  body,  and  be  restored  to  their  former  consist- 
ency, in  a  marriage  union,  in  the  "  twinkling  of  an  eye"  (1  Cor.  xv. 
22),  it  is  a  consideration  that  may  justly  amaze  us,  and  our  shallow 
xmderstandings  are  too  feeble  to  comprehend  it.  But  is  it  not  credi- 
ble, since  all  the  disputes  against  it  may  be  silenced  by  reflections  on 
Infinite  Power,  whidi  nothing  can  oppose,  for  which  nothing  can  be 
esteemed  too  dificult  to  effi^ct,  which  doth  not  imply  a  contradiction 
in  itself?  It  was  no  less  amazing  to  the  blessed  virgin  to  hear  a 
message  that  she  should  conceive  a  Son  without  knowing  a  man ; 
but  she  is  quickly  answered,  by  the  angel,  with  a  "  Nothm^  is  im- 
possible to  God"  riiuke  i.  34, 37).  The  distinct  parts  oflf  our  bodies  can- 
not be  hid  firom  nis  all-seeing  eye,  wherever  tney  are  lodged^  and  in 
all  the  changes  they  pass  through,  as  was  discoursed  when  the 
Omniscience  of  God  was  handled ;  shall,  then,  the  collection  of  them 
together  be  too  hard  for  his  invincible  power  and  strength,  and  the 
uniting  all  those  parts  into  a  bodv,  with  new  dispositions  to  receive 
their  several  souls,  be  too  big  and  bulky  for  that  JPower  which  never 
yet  was  acquainted  with  any  bar  ?  W  as  not  the  miracle  of  our 
Saviour's  multiplying  the  loaves,  suppose  it  had  not  been  by  a  new 
creation,  but  a  collection  of  grain  from  several  parts,  very  near  as 
stupendous  as  this  ?  Had  any  one  of  us  been  the  only  creatures 
made  just  before  the  matter  of  the  world,  and  beheld  that  inform 
3haos  covered  with  a  thick  darkness,  mentioned  Gen.  i  2,  would  not 
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the  report,  that  from  this  dark  deep,  next  to  nothing,  should  be 
raised  such  a  multitude  of  comely  creatures,  with  such  innumerable 
varieties  of  members,  voices,  colors,  motions,  and  such  numbers  of 
shining  stars,  a  bright  sun,  one  uniform  body  of  light  from  this 
darkness,  that  should,  like  a  giant,  rejoice  to  run  a  race,  for  many 
thousands  of  years  together,  without  stop  or  weariness ;  would  nc4 
all  these  have  seemed  as  incredible  as  the  collection  of  scattered 
dust  ?  What  was  it  that  erected  the  innumerable  host  of  heaven, 
the  glorious  angels,  and  gUttering  stars,  for  aught  we  know  more 
numerous  than  the  bodies  of  men,  but  an  act  of  the  Divine  will  ? 
and  shall  the  power  that  wrought  this  sink  under  the  charge  of 
gathering  some  dispersed  atoms,  and  compacting  them  into  a  humaa 
body  ?  Can  vou  tell  how  the  dust  of  the  ground  was  kneaded  by 
Gocl  into  the  body  of  man,  and  changed  into  flesh,  skin,  hair,  bono^ 
sinews,  veins,  arteries,  and  blood,  and  fitted  for  so  many  several  ac- 
tivities, when  a  himian  soul  was  breathed  into  it  ?*  Can  you  ima^e 
how  a  rib,  taken  from  Adam's  side,  a  lifeless  bone,  was  formed  mto 
head,  hands,  feet,  eyes  ?  Why  may  not  the  matter  of  men,  which 
have  been,  be  restored,  as  wen  as  tnat  which  was  not,  be  first  erect- 
ed ?  Is  it  harder  to  repair  those  things  which  were,  than  to  create 
those  things  which  were  not  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  Artificer  ? 
Hath  any  disease  or  sickliness  abated  his  power  ?  Is  the  Ancient 
of  Days  grown  feeble  ?  or  shall  the  elements,  and  other  creatures, 
that  alway  yet  obeyed  his  command,  ruffle  against  his  raising  voice, 
and  refuse  to  disgorge  those  remains  of  human  bodies  they  have 
swallowed  up  in  their  several  bowels  ?  Did  the  whole  world,  and 
all  the  parts  of  it,  rise  at  his  word  ?  and  shall  not  some  parts  of  the 
world,  the  dust  of  the  dead,  stand  up  out  of  the  graves  at  a  word  of 
the  same  mighty  efficacy  ?  Do  we  not  annually  see  those  marks  of 
power  which  may  stun  our  incredulity  in  this  concern  ?  Do  yon 
see  in  a  small  acorn,  or  little  seed,  any  such  sights,  as  a  tree  with 
body,  bark,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit — ^where  can  you  find 
them  ?  Do  you  know  the  invisible  comers  where  they  lurk:  in  that 
little  body  ?  And  yet  these  you  afterwards  view  rising  up  from  this 
little  body,  when  sown  in  the  ground,  that  you  could  not  possibly 
have  any  prospect  of  when  you  rolled  it  in  your  hand,  or  opened 
its  bowels.  And  why  may  not  all  the  particulars  of  our  bodies, 
however  disposed  as  to  their  distinct  natures  invisibly  to  us,  remain 
distinct,  as  well  as  if  you  mingle  a  thousand  seeds  together  ?  they 
will  come  up  in  their  distinct  Kinds,  and  preserve  their  distinct  vir- 
tues. Again,  is  not  the  making  heaven  and  earth,  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  nature,  eternity  and  infirmity,  to  make  a  virgin 
conceive  a  Son,  bear  the  Creator,  and  bring  forth  the  Eedeemer,  to 
form  the  blood  of  God  of  the  flesh  of  a  virgin,  a  greater  work  than 
the  calling  together  and  uniting  the  scattered  parts  of  our  bodiea 
which  are  all  of  one  nature  and  matter  ?  And  since  the  power  of 
God  is  manifested  in  pardoning  innumerable  sins,  is  not  the  scatter^ 
ing  our  transgressions,  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  as  the  ex* 
pression  is,  Ps.  ciii.  12,  and  casting  such  numbers  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  which  is  God's  power  over  himself,  a  greater  argument  of 

<  liugeud.  Tom.  IIL  pp.  179,  780l 
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might  than  the  recallmg  and  repairing  the  atoms  of  our  bodies  ftx>in 
their  varions  receptacles  ?  It  is  not  hard  for  them  to  believe  this 
of  the  resurrection,  that  have  been  sensible  of  the  weight  and  force 
of  their  sins,  and  the  power  of  Grod  in  pardoning  and  vanquishing 
that  mighty  resistance  which  was  made  in  their  hearts  against  the 
power  of  ms  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace.  The  consideration  of 
the  infinite  power  of  God  is  a  good  ground  of  the  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection. 

Instruct.  8.  Since  the  power  of  God  is  so  great  and  incomprehen* 
sible,  how  strange  is  it  that  it  should  be  contemned  and  abused  by 
the  creatures  as  it  is  I  The  power  of  God  is  beaten  down  by  some, 
outraged  by  others,  blasphemed  by  many,  imder  their  sunenngs. 
The  stripping  God  of  the  honor  of  his  creation,  and  the  glorv  of  his 
preservation  of  the  world,  falls  under  this  charge:  thus  do  they 
that  deny  his  framing  the  world  alone,  or  thought  the  first  matter 
was  not  of  God's  creation,  and  such  as  fancied  an  evil  principle,  the 
author  of  all  evil,  as  God  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and  so  exempt 
from  the  power  of  God,  that  it  could  not  be  vanquished  by  him. 
These  things  have  formerly  foimd  defenders  in  the  world ;  but  they 
are,  in  themselves,  ridiculous  and  vain,  and  have  no  footing  in  com- 
mon reason,  and  are  not  worthy  of  debate  in  a  christian  auditory. 

In  general,  all  idolatry  in  the  world  did  arise  from  the  want  of  a 
due  notion  of  this  Infinite  Power.  The  heathen  thought  one  God 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  managing  all  things  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  they  feigned  several  gods,  that  had  several  charges ;  as 
Ceres  presided  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  Esculapius  over  the 
cure  of  distempers ;  Mercury  for  merchandise  and  trade ;  Mars  for 
war  and  battles ;  Apollo  and  Minerva  for  learning  and  ingenious 
arts ;  and  Fortune  for  casual  things.  Whence  doth  the  other  sort 
of  idolatry,  the  adoring  our  bags  and  gold,  our  dependencies  on,  and 
trusting  in,  creatures  for  help  arise,  but  from  ignorance  of  God's 
power,  or  mean  and  slender  apprehensions  of  it  ?  First,  there  is  a 
contempt  of  it     Secondly,  An  abuse  of  it. 

1.  It  is  contemned  in  every  sin,  especially  in  obstinacy  in  sin. 
All  sin  whatsoever  is  built  upon  some  false  notion  or  monstrous 
conception  of  one  or  other  of  (Jod's  perfections,  and  in  particular  of 
this.  It  includes  a  secret  and  lurking  imagination,  that  we  are  able 
to  grapple  with  Omnipotence,  and  enter  the  lists  with  Almightineas 
what  else  can  be  judged  of  the  apostle's  expression  (1  Cor.  x.  22\ 
"  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy ;  are  we  stronger  than  he? 
Do  we  think  we  have  an  arm  too  powerful  for  that  justice  we  pro- 
voke, and  can  repel  that  vengeance  we  exasperate  ?  Do  we  think 
we  are  an  even  match  for  God,  and  are  able  to  despoil  him  of  his 
Divinity  ?  To  despise  his  will,  violate  his  order,  practise  what  he 
forbids  with  a  severe  threatening,  and  pawns  his  power  to  make  it 
good,  is  to  pretend  to  have  an  arm  like  God,  and  be  able  to  thunder 
with  a  voice  equal  or  superior  to  him,  as  the  expression  is  (Job 
xL  9).  All  security  in  sin  is  of  this  strain ;  when  men  are  not 
concerned  at  Divine  threatenings,  nor  sta^ered  in  Iheir  sinful 
race,  they  intimate,  that  the  declarations  of  Divine  Power  are  but 
vain-glorious  boastings;  that  God  is  not  so  strong  and  able  as  be 
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leportB  himself  to  be ;  and  therefore  they  will  venture  it,  and  daie 
him  to  try,  whether  the  stren^h  of  his  arm  be  as  forcible  as  the 
words  of  his  mouth  are  temble  in  his  threats ;  this  is  to  believe 
themselves  Creators,  not  creatures.  We  magnify  God's  power  in 
cor  wants,  and  debase  it  in  our  rebellions ;  as  though  Omnipotence 
were  only  able  to  supply  our  necessities,  and  unable  to  revenge 
the  injuries  we  offer  hmi. 

2.  This  power  is  contemned  in  distrust  of  Grod,  AU  distrust  is 
founded  in  a  doubting  of  his  truth,  as  if  he  would  not  be  as  good  as 
his  word ;  or  of  his  omniscience,  as  if  he  had  not  a  memory  to  re* 
tain  his  word ;  or  of  his  power,  as  if  he  could  not  be  as  great  as  his 
word.  We  measure  the  infinite  power  of  God  by  the  short  line  of 
our  understandings,  as  if  infinite  strength  were  boimded  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  our  finite  reason ;  as  if  he  could  do  no  more 
than  we  were  able  to  do.  How  soon  did  those  Israelites  lose  the 
remembrance  of  God*s  outstretched  arm,  when  they  uttered  that 
atheistical  speech  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  19),  "  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the 
wilderness  ?  As  if  he  that  turned  the  dust  of  Egypt  into  lice,  for 
the  punishment  of  their  oppressors,  could  not  turn  the  dust  of  the  wil- 
derness into  com,  for  the  support  of  their  bodies  I  As  if  he  that 
had  miraculously  rebuked  tne  Red  Sea,  for  their  safety,  could  not 
mrovide  bread,  tor  their  nourishment!  Though  they  had  seen  the 
Egyptians  with  lost  lives  in  the  morning,  in  the  same  place  where 
their  lives  had  been  miraculously  preserved  in  the  evening,  yet  they 
disgrace  that  experimental  power,  by  opposing  to  it  the  stature  oi 
the  Anakims,  the  strength  of  their  cities,  and  the  height  of  their 
walls  (Numb.  xiii.  82).  And  (Numb.  xiv.  3).  "  Wherefore  hath 
the  Lord  broiight  us  into  this  land  to  fall  by  the  sword  ?"  As  though 
the  giants  of  Canaan  were  too  strong  for  Him,  for  whom  they  had 
seen  the  armies  of  Egypt  too  weak.  How  did  they  contract  the 
almightiness  of  God  into  the  littleness  of  a  little  man,  as  if  he  must 
needs  sink  under  the  sword  of  a  Canaanite  ?  This  distrust  must 
arise  either  from  a  fiat  atheism,  a  denial  of  the  being  of  God,  or  his 
government  of  the  world ;  or  unworthy  conceits  of  a  weakiiess  in 
nim,  that  he  had  made  creatures  too  hard  for  himself;  that  he  were 
not  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  those  mighty  Anakims,  and 
give  them  the  possession  of  Canaan  against  so  great  a  force.  Dis- 
trust of  him  implies  either  that  he  was  always  destitute  of  power,  or 
that  his  power  is  exhausted  by  his  former  works,  or  that  it  is  limited, 
and  near  a  period :  it  is  to  deny  him  to  be  the  Creator  that  moulded 
heaven  and  earth.  Why  should  we,  by  distrust,  put  a  s%ht  upon 
that  power  which  he  hath  so  often  expressed,  and  which,  in  the 
minutest  works  of  his  hands,  surmoimt  the  force  of  the  sharpest 
^understanding  ? 

8.  It  is  contemned  in  too  great  a  fear  of  man,  which  ariseth  from 
a  distrust  of  Divine  power.  Fear  of  man  is  a  crediting  the  might 
of  man  with  a  disrepute  of  the  arm  of  God,  it  takes  away  the  glory 
of  his  might,  and  renders  the  creature  stronger  than  God ;  and  God 
more  feeble  than  a  mortal ;  as  if  the  arm  of  man  were  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  the  arm  of  God  a  brittle  reed.  How  often  do  men  tremble  at 
the  threatenings  and  hectorings  of  ruffians,  yet  will  stand  as  stakes 
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against  the  prec^ts  and  tkreatenincs  of  God,  as  thou^  lie  had  lea 
power  to  preserve  us,  than  enemies  had  to  destroy  ?  W  ith  what  dis- 
dain doth  Grod  speak  to  men  infected  with  this  humor  (Isa.  li  12, 18)  ? 
*'  Who  art  thou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  tne 
Son  of  man  that  shall  be  made  as  grass ;  and  forgettcst  the  Lord 
thy  Maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens^  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth ;  and  hast  feared  continually  every  day,  because 
of  the  fur^  of  the  oppressor?"  To  fear  man  that  is  as  grass,  that 
cannot  thmk  a  thought  without  a  Divine  concourse,  that  cannot 
breathe,  but  by  a  Divine  power,  nor  touch  a  hair  without  license 
first  granted  from  heaven ;  this  is  forgetfulness,  and  consequently  a 
ahght  of  that  Infinite  Power,  which  hath  been  manifested  m  found- 
ing the  earth  and  garnishing  the  heavens.  All  fear  of  man,  in  the 
way  of  our  duty,  aoth  in  some  sort  thrust  out  the  remembrance, 
and  discredit  the  great  actions  of  the  Creator.    Would  not  a  mighty 

Erince  think  it  a  disparagement  to  him,  if  his  servant  should  dechne 
is  command  for  fear  of  one  of  his  subjects?  and  hath  not  the 
great  God  just  cause  to  think  himself  disgraced  by  us,  when  we  deny 
him  obedience  for  fear  of  a  creature :  as  though  he  had  but  an 
infiint  ability  too  feeble  to  bear  us  out  in  duty,  and  incapable  to 
balance  the  strength  of  an  arm  of  flesh  ? 

4.  It  is  contemned  by  trusting  in  ourselves,  in  means,  in  man, 
more  than  in  God.  When  in  any  distress  we  will  try  eveiy  creature 
refuge,  before  we  have  recourse  to  God ;  and  when  we  apply  our^ 
selves  to  him,  we  do  it  with  such  slight  and  perfunctory  frames, 
and  with  so  much  despondency,  as  if  we  despaired  either  of  his 
ability  or  will  to  help  us ;  and  implore  him  with  cooler  affections 
than  we  solicit  creatures :  or,  when  in  a  disease  we  depend  upon 
the  virtue  of  the  medicine,  the  ability  of  the  physician,  and  reflect 
not  upon  that  power  that  endued  the  medicine  with  that  virtue,  and 
supports  the  quality  in  it,  and  concurs  to  the  operation  of  it.  When 
we  depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  means,  as  if  they  had  power 
originally  in  themselves,  and  not  derivatively ;  and  do  not  eye  the 

Eower  of  God  animating  and  assisting  them.  We  cannot  expect  re- 
ef from  anything  with  a  neglect  of  God,  but  we  render  it  in  our 
thoughts  more  powerful  than  Gt)d:  we  acknowledge  a  greater 
fulness  in  a  shallow  stream,  than  in  an  eternal  spring ;  we  do,  in 
effect,  depose  the  true  God,  and  create  to  ourselves  a  new  one ;  we 
assert,  by  such  a  kind  of  acting,  the  creature,  if  not  superior,  yet 
equal  with  God,  and  independent  on  him.  When  we  trust  in  our 
own  strength,  without  begging  his  assistance ;  or  boast  of  our  own 
strength,  without  acknowledging  his  concurrence,  as  the  Assyrian ; 
"  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  have  I  done  this ;  I  have  put  down 
the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man"  (Isa.  x.  13\  It  is,  as  if  the  axe. 
should  boast  itself  against  him  that  hews  tnerewith,  and  thinks 
itself  more  mighty  than  the  arm  that  wields  it  (ver.  15),  when  we 
trust  in  others  more  than  in  God.  Thus  God  upbraids  those  by  the 
prophet,  that  sought  help  from  Egypt,  teUing  them  (Isa.  xxxi.  8), 
*'  The  Egyptians  were  men,  and  not  gods ;  intimating,  that  by  their 
dependence  on  them,  they  rendered  them  gods  and  not  men,  and 
advanced  them  fix>m  the  state  of  creatures  to  that  of  almigbtjr 
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I.  It  is  to  set  a  pile  of  dust,  a  heap  of  ashes,  above  Him  that 
i  and  preserves  the  world.  To  trust  in  a  creature,  is  to  make 
nfinite  as  God ;  to  do  that  which  is  impossible  in  itself  to  be 

God  himself  cannot  make  a  creature  mfinite,  for  that  were 
ke  him  God.  It  is  also  contemned  when  we  ascribe  what  we 
e  to  the  power  of  instruments,  and  not  to  the  power  of  God. 
in  whatsoever  they  do  for  us,  are  but  the  tools  whereby  the 
)r  works.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  the  limner  to  admire  his 
,  and  not  himself;  to  the  artificer,  to  admire  his  file  and  en- 
and  not  his  power?  "It  is  not  I,"  saith  Paul,  "that  labor, 
p  grace,  the  efficacious  grace  of  God,  which  is  in  me."  What- 
•  goml  we  do  is  from  him,  not  from  ourselves;  to  ascribe  it  to 
ves,  or  to  instruments,  is  to  overlook  and  contemn  his  power. 
Jnbelief  of  the  gospel  is  a  contempt  and  disowning  jDivine 
.  This  perfection  nath  been  discovered  in  the  conception  of 
,  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  his  resurrection  firpm  the  grave, 
storation  of  the  world,  and  the  conversion  of  men,  more  than 
creation  of  the  world  :  then  what  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to  all 
ower  that  so  severely  punished  the  Jews  for  the  rejecting  the 
:  turned  so  many  nations  from  their  beloved  superstitions ; 
led  the  power  oi  princes  and  the  wisdom  of  philosophers ; 
I  devils  from  their  temples  by  the  weakness  of  fishermen : 
d  the  standard  of  the  gospel  against  the  common  notions  and 
rate  customs  of  the  world!  What  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to 
)wer  which  hath  preserved  Christianity  from  being  extinguish- 

the  force  of  men  and  devils,  and  kept  it  flourishing  in  the 
of  .sword,  fire,  and  executioners ;  that  hath  made  the  simplici- 
the  gospel  overpower  the  eloquence  of  orators,  and  multiplied 
1  the  aslies  of  martyrs,  when  it  was  destitute  of  all  human  as* 
jes !  Not  heartily  to  believe  and  embrace  that  doctrine,  which 
>een  attended  with  such  marks  of  power,  is  a  high  reflection 
this  Divine  perfection,  so  highly  manifested  in  the  first  publi- 
,  propagation,  and  preservation  of  it. 

3ndly,  The  power  of  God  is  abused,  as  well  as  contemned.  1. 
.  we  make  use  of  it  to  justify  contradictions.  The  doctrine  of 
bstantiation  is  an  abuse  of  this  power.  When  the  maintainers 
-annot  answer  the  absurdities  alleged  against  it,  they  have  re- 
'■  to  the  power  of  God.  It  implies  a  contradiction,  that  the 
3od y  should  be  on  earth  and  in  heaven  at  the  same  instant  of 
that  it  should  be  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  in  the  mouth 
oniach  of  a  man  ;  that  it  should  be  a  body  of  flesh,  and  yet 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  taste ;  that  it  should,  be  visible  and  in- 
5,  a  glorious  body,  and  yet  gnawn  by  the  teeth  of  a  creature ; 
.  should  be  multiplied  in  a  thousand  places,  and  yet  an  entire 
in  every  one,  where  there  is  no  member  to  be  seen,  no  flesh  to 
ted ;  that  it  should  be  above  us  in  the  highest  heavens,  and' 
ithin  us  in  our  lower  bowels ;  such  contradictions  as  these  aie 
ase  of  the  power  of  God.  Again,  we  abuse  this  power  when 
lieve  every  idle  story  that  is  reported,  because  God  is  able  to 
it  so  if  he  pleased.  We  may  as  well  believe  JSsop's  Fables  to 
e,  that  biros  spake,  and  beasts  reasoned,  because  the  power  of 
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God  can  enable  such  creatures  to  such  acts.  Gbd's  power  is  not  the 
rule  of  our  belief  of  a  thin^  without  the  exercise  oi  it  in  matter  of 
fiEU^t,  and  the  declaration  of  it  upon  sufficient  evidence. 

2.  The  power  of  God  is  abused  by  presuming  on  it,  without  using 
the  means  he  hath  appointed.  When  men  sit  with  folded  arms,  and 
make  a  confidence  in  nis  power  a  glorious  title  to  their  idleness  and 
disobedience,  they  would  have  his  strength  do  all,  and  his  precept 
should  move  them  to  do  nothing ;  this  is  a  trust  of  his  power  against 
his  command,  a  pretended  glorimng  his  power  with  a  slight  of  his 
sovereignty.  Though  God  be  dmighty,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  he 
exerciseth  his  might  in  giving  life  and  success  to  second  cau^  and 
lawful  endeavors.  When  we  stay  in  the  mouth  of  danger,  without 
any  call  ordering  us  to  continue,  and  against  a  door  of  providence 
opened  for  our  rescue,  and  sanctuary  ourselves  in  the  power  of  God 
without  any  promise,  without  any  providence  conducting  us ;  thifl 
is  not  to  glorify  the  Divine  might,  but  to  neglect  it,  in  negleciing  the 
means  which  his  power  affords  to  us  for  our  escape ;  to  condemn  it 
to  our  humors,  to  work  miracles  for  us  according  to  our  wills,  and 
against  his  own.y  God  could  have  sent  a  worm  to  be  Herod's  exe- 
cutioner when  he  sought  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  or  employed  an 
angel  from  heaven  to  have  tied  his  hands  or  stopped  his  breath,  and 
not  put  Joseph  upon  a  flight  to  Egypt  with  our  Saviour ;  yet  had  it 
not  been  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  God,  for  Joseph  to  have  neglected 
the  precept,  and  slighted  the  means  God  gave  him  for  the  preserving 
his  own  life  and  that  of  the  child's  ?  Christ  himself,  when  the  Jews 
consulted  to  destroy  him,  presumed  not  upon  the  power  of  God  to 
secure  him,  but  used  ordinary  means  for  his  preservation,  by  walking 
no  more  openly,  but  retiring  himself  into  a  city  near  the  wilderness 
till  the  hour  was  come,  and  the  call  of  his  Father  manifest"  (John 
xi.  53,  54).  A  rash  running  upon  danger,  though  for  the  truth  it- 
self, is  a  presuming  upon,  and  consequently  an  abuse  of,  this  power ; 
a  proud  challenging  it  to  serve  our  turns  against  the  authority  of  his 
wnl,  and  the  force  of  his  precept ;  a  not  resting  in  his  ordinate 
power,  but  demanding  his  absolute  power  to  pleasure  our  follies  and 
presumptions ;  concluding  and  expecting  more  from  it  than  what  is 
authorized  by  his  will. 

Instruct,  9.  K  infinite  power  be  a  peculiar  property  of  God,  how 
miserable  will  all  wicked  rebels  be  under  this  power  of  Otod  1  Men 
may  break  his  laws,  but  not  impair  his  arm ;  they  may  slight  hia 
word,  but  cannot  resist  his  power.  K  he  swear  that  he  will  sweep  a 
place  with  the  besom  of  (iestruction,  "  as  he  hath  thought^  so  snail 
It  come  to  pass ;  and  as  he  bath  purposed^  so  shall  it  stand,"  (Isa. 
Kiv.  23,  24).  Bebels  against  an  earthly  prince  may  exceed  him  in 
strength,  and  be  more  powerful  than  their  sovereign ;  none  can  ecraal 
God,  much  less  exceed  him.  As  none  can  exercise  an  act  of  hostility 
^against  him  without  his  permissive  will,  so  none  can  struggle  from 
under  his  hand  without  his  positive  will.  He  hath  an  arm  not  to  be 
moved,  a  hand  not  to  be  wrung  aside.  God  is  represented  on  his 
throne  like  a  "jasper  stone"  (Rev.  iv.  S),  as  one  of  inTineible  power 
when  he  comes  to  judge ;  the  jasper  is  a  stone  which  withsfeanos  ibe 

y  Harwood,  p.  18. 
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greatest  force.*  Thougli  men  resist  the  order  of  liis  laws,  they  can- 
not the  sentence  of  their  punishment,  nor  the  execution  of  it  None 
can  any  more  exempt  themselves  from  the  arm  of  his  strength,  than 
they  can  from  the  authority  of  his  dominion.  As  they  must  bow 
to  his  sovereignty,  so  must  they  sink  under  his  force.  A  prisoner 
in  this  world  may  make  his  escape,  but  a  prisoner  in  the  worid  to 
come  cannot  (Job  x.  7).  "  There  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of 
thine  hand."  There  is  none  to  deliver  when  he  tears  in  pieces"  (Ps. 
1.  22).  His  strength  is  uncontrollable ;  hence  his  throne  his  repre- 
sented as  a  "  fiery  flame"  (Dan.  vii.  9).  As  a  spark  of  fire  hath 
power  to  kindle  one  thing  aner  another,  and  increase  till  it  consumes 
a  forest,  a  city,  swallow  up  all  combustible  matter  till  it  consumes  a 
world,  and  many  worlds,  if  they  were  in  being,  what  power  hath  the 
tree  to  resist  the  fire,  though  it  seems  mighty,  when  it  outbraves  the 
winds  ?  What  man,  to  this  day,  hath  been  able  to  free  himself  from 
that  chain  of  death  God  clapped  upon  him  for  his  revolt  ?  And  if 
he  be  too  feeble  to  rescue  himself  from  a  temporal,  much  less  from 
an  eternal  death.  The  devils  have,  to  this  minute,  groaned  imder  the 
pile  of  wrath,  without  any  success  in  delivering  themselves  bjr  all 
their  strength,  which  much  surmounts  all  the  strength  of  mankind, 
nor  have  they  any  hopes  to  work  their  rescue  to  eternity.  How 
foolish  is  every  sinner  I  Can  we  poor  worms  strut  it  out  against  In- 
finite Power  ?  We  cannot  resist  the  meanest  creatures  when  God 
commissions  them,  and  puts  a  sword  into  their  hands.  They  will 
not,  no,  not  the  worms,  be  startled  at  the  glory  of  a  king,  when  ther 
have  the  Creator's  warrant  to  be  his  executioners  (Acts  xii.  28). 
Who  can  withstand  him,  when  he  commands  the  waves  and  inun- 
dations of  the  sea  to  leap  over  the  shore ;  when  he  divides  the 
ground  in  earthquakes,  and  makes  it  gape  wide  to  swallow  the  in- 
nabitants  of  it ;  when  the  air  is  corrupted  to  breed  pestilences ; 
when  storms  and  showers,  unseasonably  falling,  putrify  the  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  what  created  power  can  mend  the  matter,  and,  with 
a  prevaihng  voice,  say  to  him.  What  dost  thou?  There  are  two 
attributes  God  will  make  glister  in  hell  to  the  full;  his  wrath 
and  his  power  (Rom.  ix.  22) :  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show 
hi6  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
long  suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction  ?"  If  it 
Were  mere  wrath,  and  no  power  to  second  it,  it  were  not  so  ter- 
rible; but  it  is  wrath  and  power:  both  are  joined  together.  It 
is  not  only  a  sharp  sword,  but  a  powerful  arm ;  and  not  only 
thai,  for  then  it  were  well  for  the  damned  creature.  To  have 
many  sharp  blows,  and  from  a  strong  arm,  this  may  be  without 
putting  forth  the  highest  strength  a  man  hath ;  but  in  this  God 
makes  it  his  design  to  make  his  power  known  and  conspicuous ;  he 
takes  the  sword,  as  it  were,  in  both  hands,  that  he  may  show  the 
strength  of  his  arm  in  striking  the  harder  blow ;  and  therefore  the 
apostles  calls  it  (2  Thess.  L  9)  "  the  glorv  of  his  power,"  which  puts 
a  Bting  into  his  wrath ;  and  it  is  cSled  (Rev.  xix.  16)  "  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  wrath  of  the  Almigh^."  God  will  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  men  sensible  oi  his  almightineas  in  every  stix^ke. 

*  Grot  in  loe. 

Tou  n. — 1 
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How  great  must  that  venseance  be,  tbat  is  backed  by  all  ihe  strengtb 
of  God  I  When  there  wm  be  a  powerftil  wrath,  witiiout«  fjowerfol 
compassion;  when  all  his  power  «iall  be  exercised  uipnnishixig,  and 
not  the  least  mite  of  it  exercised  in  piling ;  how  irresistible  will  be 
the  load  of  such  a  weighty  hand  I  How  can  the  dust  of  the  bal- 
ance break  the  mighty  bars,  or  get  out  of  the  lists  of  a  powerful 
vengeance,  or  hope  for  any  ^in  of  comfort?  0,  that  every  obsti- 
nate sinner  would  think  of  this,  and  consider  his  unmeasurable  bold- 
ness in  thinking  himself  able^tb  grapple  with  Omnipotence  1  What 
force  can  any  have  to  resist  the  presence  of  Him,  before  whomiockB 
melt,  and  the  heavens,  at  length,  shall  be  shrivelled  up  as  a  parch- 
ment by  the  last  fire  I  As  the  light  of  Gxxl's  face  is  too  dazzmig  to 
be  beheld  by  us,  so  the  arm  of  his  power  is  too  mighty  to  be  opposed 
by  us.  His  almightiness  is  above  the  reach  of  our  potsherd  strength, 
as  his  infiniteness  is  above  the  capa<^ty  of  our  purblind  understand- 
ing. God  were  not  omnipotent,  if  his  power  could  be  rendered  in- 
eftectual  by  any. 

Use  n.  A  second  use  of  this  point,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
infinite  power  of  God,  is  of  comfort.  As  Omnipotence  is  an  ocean 
that  cannot  be  fathomed,  so  the  comforts  from  it  are  stareams  that 
cannot  be  exhausted.  What  joy  can  be  wanting  to  him  that  finds 
himself  folded  in  the  arms  of  Omnipotence?  This  perfection  is 
made  over  to  believers  in  the  covenant,  as  well  as  any  other  attri^ 
bute  ;  "I  am  the  Lord,  your  God ;"  therefore,  that  power^  which  is 
as  essential  to  the  Godhead  as  any  other  perfection  of  his  nature,  is, 
in  the  rights  and  extent  of  it,  assured  unto  you.  Nay,  may  we  not 
say,  it  is  made  over  more  than  any  other,  because  it  is  that  which 
animates  every  other  perfection ;  and  is  the  Spirit  that  gives  them 
motion  and  appearance  in  the  world.  If  God  had  expressed  himself 
in  particular,  as,  "  I  am  a  true  God,  a  wise  God,  a  loving  God,  a 
righteous  Gk)d,  I  am  yours ;"  what  would  all,  or  any  of  those,  have 
signified,  unless  the  other  also  had  been  implied,  as,  ''  I  am  an  al- 
mighty Gx)d,  I  am  your  God  ?"  In  God's  mtudng  over  himself  in 
any  particular  attribute,  this  of  his  power  is  included  in  every  one, 
without  which,  all  his  other  grants  would  be  insignificant.  It  is  a 
comfort  that  power  is  in  the  hands  of  God ;  it  can  never  be  better 
placed,  for  he  can  never  use  his  power  to  injure  his  confiding  crea- 
ture ;  if  it  were  in  our  own  hanas,  we  might  use  it  to  injure  our- 
selves. It  is  a  power  in  the  hands  of  an  indulgent  Father,  not  a 
hard-hearted  tyrant ;  it  is  a  just  power;  "  His  right  hand  is  full  of 
righteousness"  (Ps.  xlviii.  10) ;  because  of  his  ri^teousness  he  can 
never  use  it  ill,  and  because  of  his  wisdom  he  can  never  use  it  un- 
seasonably. Men  that  have  strength,  often  misplace  the  actings  of 
it,  because  of  their  folly ;  and  sometimes  employ  it  to  base  ends^  be- 
cause of  their  wickedness ;  but  this  power  in  Goa  is  always  awakened 
by  goodness,  and  conducted  by  wisdom ;  it  is  never  ezerciaed  by 
self-will  and  passion,  but  accoroine  to  the  ifflmutaUemleof  faisown 
nature,  which  is  righteousness.  Bb  w  ccWortabk  i»  h  to  think,  that 
you  have  a  God  that'  can  do  what  he  pleases ;  nothioff  so  diflGiciili  but 
he  cam  effect,'  nottiing  so  strong  but  he  eaa  overn&4^  ¥o^  netd 
not  dread  men,  since  you  have  One  to  restrain  thrai ;  nor  fear  deviH 
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since  you  have  One  to  chain  them ;  no  creature  but  is  acted  by  this 
power ;  no  creature  but  must  fall  upon  the  withdrawing  of  this 
power.  It  was  not  all  laid  out  in  creation ;  it  is  not  weakened  by  his 
preservation  of  things ;  he  yet  hath  a  fullness  of  power,  and  a  residue 
of  Spirit ;  for  whom  should  that  eternal  arm  of  the  Lord  be  displayed, 
and  that  incomprehensible  thimder  of  his  power  be  shot  out,  but  for 
those  for  whose  sake  and  for  whose  comfort  it  is  revealed  in  his  word  ? 
In  particular, 

1.  Here  is  comfort  in  all  afflictions  and  distresses.  Our  evils  can 
never  be  so  great  to  oppress  us,  as  his  power  is  great  to  deliver  us. 
The  same  power  that  brought  a  world  out  of  a  chaos,  and  constitu- 
ted, and  hath  hitherto  preserved,  the  regular  motion  of  the  stars,  can 
bring  order  out  of  onr  confusions,  ana  light  out  of  our  darkness, 
"When  our  Saviour  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  beheld  the  face 
of  his  Father  frowning,  while  he  was  upon  the  cross,  in  his  complaint 
to  him,  he  exerciseth  faith  upon  his  power  (Matt  xxvii.  46) :  "  Eli, 
Eli :  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  that  this.  My 
strong,  my  strong ;  El,  is  a  name  of  power,  belonging  to  God ;  he 
comforts  himself  in  his  power,  while  he  complains  of  his  frowns. 
Follow  his  pattern,  and  forget  not  that  power  that  can  scatter  the 
clouds,  as  well  as  gather  them  together.  The  Psalmist's  support  in 
his  distress,  was  in  the  creative  power  of  God  (Ps.  cxxi.  2):  "  My 
help  comes  fix)m  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven  and  earth." 

2.  It  is  comfort  in  all  strong  and  stirring  corruptions  and  mighty 
temptations.  It  is  by  this  we  may  arm  ourselves,  and  "  be  strong  in 
the  power  of  his  might"  (Eph.  vi.  10) ;  by  this  we  may  conquer  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  as  dreadful  as  hell,  but  not  so  mighty  as  heaven ; 
by  this  we  may  triumph  over  lusts  within,  too  strong  for  an  arm  of 
flesh ;  by  this  the  devils  that  have  possessed  us  may  ckb  cast  out ;  the 
battered  walls  of  our  souls  may  be  repaired ;  and  the  sons  of  Anak 
laid  flat  That  power  that  brought  light  out  of  darkness,  and  over- 
mastered the  deformity  of  the  chaos,  and  set  bounds  to  the  ocean, 
and  dried  up  the  Red  Sea  by  a  rebuke,  can  quell  the  tumults  in  our 
spirits,  and  level  spiritual  Goliahs  by  his  word.  When  the  disciples 
heard  that  terrifying  speech  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  rich  men, 
that  it  was  "  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Matt.  xix.  24), 
to  entertain  the  gospel,  which  commanded  self-denial ;  and  that,  be- 
cause of  the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  the  strong  habits  in  their 
Boul ;  Christ  refers  them  to  the  power  of  God  (ver.  26),  who  could 
expel  those  ill  habits,  and  plant  good  ones :  "  With  men  this  is  im- 
possible, but  with  God  all  things  are  possible."  There  is  no  resist- 
ance, but  he  can  surmount ;  no  strong-hold,  but  he  can  demolish ;  no 
tower,  but  he  can  level. 

8.  It  is  comfort  from  hence,  that  all  promises  shall  be  performed. 
Goodness  is  sufiicient  to  make  a  promise,  but  power  is  necessary  to 

Sxform  a  promise.  Men  that  are  honest,  cannot  often  make  good 
eir  wor^  because  something  mav  intervene  that  may  shorten 
their  lability :  but  nothing  can  disable  God,  without  diminishing  his 
godhead*  He  hath  an  ii^niteness  of  power  to  accomplish  his  word, 
«8  well  as  an  inlinitenefls  of  goodness  to  make  and  utter  his  word. 
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That  might  whereby  he  made  heaven  and  earthy  and  his  keeping 
truth  forever,  are  joined  together  (Ps.  cxlvi.  6,  6J ;  his  Father's  faith- 
fulness, and  his  creative  power  are  linked  togetner.  It  is  upon  this 
1>asis  the  covenant,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  established,  and  stands 
as  firm  as  the  almightiness  of  God,  whereby  he  sprung  up  the  earth, 
and  reared  the  heavens.  "  No  power  can  resist  his  will  (Rom.  ix. 
19) ;  "  Who  can  disannul  his  purpose,  and  turn  back  his  hand  when 
it  IS  stretched  out"  (Isa.  xiv.  27)  r  His  word  is  unalterable,  and  his 
power  is  invincible.  He  could  not  deceive  himself,  for  he  knew  hh 
own  stren^h  when  he  promised :  no  unexpected  event  can  change 
his  resolution,  because  nothing  can  happen  without  the  compass  of 
his  foresight.  No  created  strength  can  stop  him  in  his  action,  be- 
cause all  creatures  are  ready  to  serve  him  at  his  command ;  not  the 
devils  in  hell,  nor  all  the  wicked  men  on  earth,  since  he  hath  strength 
to  restrain  them,  and  an  arm  to  punish  them.  What  can  be  too  hard 
for  Him  that  created  heaven  and  earth  ?  Hence  it  was,  that  when 
Otod  promised  anything  anciently  to  his  people,  he  used  often  the 
name  of  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  that  created  heaven  and  earth,  as 
that  which  was  an  undeniable  answer  to  any  objection,  against  any- 
thing that  might  be  made  against  the  greatness  and  stupendousness 
of  any  promise ;  by  that  name,  in  all  his  works  of  grace,  was  he 
known  to  them  (Exod.  vi.  8).  When  we  are  sure  of  his  will,  we 
need  not  question  his  strengtn,  since  he  never  over-engaged  hiniself 
above  his  ability.  He  that  could  not  be  resisted  by  anything  in  cre- 
ation, nor  vanquished  by  devils  in  redemption,  can  never  want 
power  to  glorify  his  £stithiulness  in  his  accomplishment  of  whatsoever 
ne  hath  promised. 

4.  From  this  infiniteness  of  power  in  Gbd,  we  have  ground  of  as- 
surance for  pe  iseverance.  Since  conversion  is  resembled  to  the  works 
of  creation  and  resurrection,  two  great  marks  of  his  strenffth,  he  doth 
not  surely  employ  himself  in  the  first  of  chanring  the  heart,  to  let 
any  created  strength  baffle  that  power  which  he  oegan  and  intends 
to  glorify.  It  was  this  might  that  struck  off  the  chain,  and  expelled 
that  strong  one  that  possessed  you.  What,  if  you  are  too  weak  to 
keep  him  out  of  his  lost  possession,  will  God  lose  the  glory  of  his 
first  strength,  by  suffering  his  foiled  adversary  to  make  a  re-entry, 
and  regain  his  former  usurpation  ?  His  out-stretched  arm  will  not  do 
less  by  his  spiritual,  than  it  did  by  his  national  Israel :  it  guarded 
them  all  the  way  to  Canaan,  and  left  them  not  to  shift  for  themselves 
after  he  had  struck  off  the  fetters  of  Egypt,  and  buried  their  enemies 
in  the  Red  Sea  (Deut  i.  31).  This  ffreatness  of  the  Father,  above 
all,  our  Saviour  makes  the  ground  of  oelievers'  continuance  forever, 
against  the  blasts  of  hell  ana  engines  of  the  world  (John  x.  29),  "  My 
Father  is  greater  than  all,  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hands."  Our  keeping  is  not  in  our  own  weak  hands,  but  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save.  That  power  of  God  keeps  us 
which  intends  our  salvation.  In  all  fears  oi  fidling  away,  shelter 
yourselves  in  the  power  of  God :  "  He  shall  be  holden  up,"  saith  the 
apostle,  speaking  concerning  one  weak  in  fail^ ;  and  no  other  reason 
is  rendered  by  lum  but  this,  ^^  For  God  is  able  to  make  him  to  stand" 
(Bom.  Kiv.  4).  . 
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from  this  attribute  of  the  infinite  power  of  Godj  we  have  a 
i  of  comfort  in  the  lowest  estate  of  the  church.  Let  the  state 
church  be  never  so  deplorable,  the  condition  never  so  desper- 
at  Power  that  created  the  world,  and  shall  raise  the  bodies  of 
jan  create  a  happy  state  for  the  church,  and  raise  her  from  an 
helming  grave ;  though  the  enemies  trample  upon  her,  they 
;  upon  the  arm  that  holds  her,  which  by  the  least  motion  of  it, 
k  her  up  above  the  heads  of  her  adversaries,  and  make  them 
e  thimder  of  that  Power  that  none  can  xmderstand :  by  the 
.  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  they  are 
ned"  (Job  iv.  9) ;  they  "  shall  be  scattered  as  chaflF  before  the 
'  K  once  he  "  draw  his  hand  out  of  his  bosom,"  all  must  fly 
him,  or  sink  under  him  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  11) :  and  when  there  is 
J  to  help,  his  own  arm  sustains  him,  ana  brings  salvation,  and 
7  doth  uphold  him"  (Isa.  Ixiii.  5).  What  if  the  church  totter 
the  underminings  of  hell  ?  What  if  it  hath  a  sad  heart  and 
^es  ?  In  what  a  little  moment  can  he  make  the  night  turn  into 
nd  make  the  Jews,  that  were  preparing  for  death  in  Shushan, 
)h  over  the  necks  of  their  enemies,  and  march  in  one  hour  with 
3  in  their  hands,  that  expected  the  last  hour  "ropes about  their 
(Esth.  ix.  1,  5)  ?  If  Israel  be  pursued  by  Pharaoh,  the  sea 
►pen  its  arms  to  protect  them :  if  they  be  tnirsty,  a  rock  shall 
out  water  to  refresh  them :  if  thev  be  hungry,  heaven  shall^  be 
;ranary  for  manna :  if  Jerusalem  be  besieged,  and  hath  not  force 
li  to  encounter  Sennacherib,  an  angel  shall  turn  the  camp  into 
eldema,  a  field  of  blood.  His  people  shall  not  want  deliver^ 
till  God  want  a  power  of  working  miracles  for  their  security: 
Qore  jealous  of  his  power,  than  the  church  can  be  of  her  safety. 
f  we  should  want  other  arguments  to  press  him,  we  may  im- 
lim  by  virtue  of  his  power :  for  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
I  as  a  motive  to  him  to  save  it,  there  is  enough  in  his  own 
and  "  the  illustration  of  his  power"  (Ps.  cvi.  8).  Who  can 
e  with  the  omnipotency  of  that  God,  who  is  jealous  o^  and 
6  for,  the  honor  of  it  ?  And  therefore  God,  for  the  most  part, 
iuch  opportunities  to  deliver,  wherein  his  almightiness  may  be 
jonspicuous,  and  his  counsels  most  admirable.  He  awakened 
mself  to  deliver  Israel,  till  they  were  upon  the  brink  of  the 
ea ;  nor  to  rescue  the  three  children,  till  they  were  in  the  fiery 
e ;  nor  Daniel,  till  he  was  in  the  lion's  den.  It  is  in  the  weak- 
f  his  creature  that  his  strength  is  perfected,  not  in  a  way  of  ad- 
of  perfectness  to  it,  but  in  a  way  of  manifestation  of  the  per- 
i  of  it ;  as  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  sun  to  shine  and  enlighten 
)rld,  not  that  the  sun  receives  an  increase  of  light  by  the  dart- 
his  beams,  but  discovers  his  glory  to  the  admiration  of  men, 
leasure  of  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for  such  occasions,  the 
would  not  regard  the  mightiness  of  God,  nor  know  what  power 
n  him.  It  traverses  the  stage  in  its  fulness  and  liveliness  upon 
ccasions,  when  the  enemies  are  strong,  and  their  strength  edged 
,n  intense  hatred,  and  but  little  time  between  the  contrivance 
cecution.  It  is  a  great  comfort  that  the  lowest  distresses  of  the 
I  are  a  fit  scene  for  the  discovery  of  this  attribute,  and  that  the 
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glory  of  God's  omnipotence,  and  the  chnich'B  seoorlty,  are  bo  irtraiti j 
finked  togetiier.  It  is  a  promise  that  will  never  be  foi^gotten  by 
God,  and  ou^ht  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us,  that  ^^  in  this  mountain 
the  hand  of  tne  Lord  shall  rest"  (Isa.  xxv.  10) ;  that  is,  tiie  power  <^ 
the  Lord  shall  abidQ ;  and  Moab  ^^  shall  be  Uodden  under  him,  even 
as  straw  is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghill."  And  the  "  plagues  of 
Babylon  shall  come  in  one  day,  death,  and  mourning,  and  Smine; 
for  strong  is  the  Lord  who  judgeth  her"  (Bev.  xviiL  8). 

Use  III.  The  third  use  is  for  exhortation. 

1.  Meditate  on  this  power  of  God,  and  press  it  often  upon  your 
minds.  We  conclude  many  things  of  God  that  we  do  not  practically 
suck  tiie  comfort  of^  for  want  of  c^p  thoughts  of  it,  and  frequent  in- 
spection into  it.  We  believe  Gk)d  to  be  true,  yet  distrust  him ;  we 
acknowledge  him  powerful,  vet  fear  the  motion  of  every  straw. 
Many  trut^  though  assented  to  in  our  understanding  are  kept 
xmder  hatches  by  corrupt  affections,  and  have  not  their  due  influ- 
ence, because  they  are  not  brought  forth  into  the  open  air  of  our 
souls  by  meditation.  K  we  will  but  search  our  hearts,  we  shall  find 
it  is  the  power  of  God  we  often  doubt  o£  When  the  heart  of  Ahas 
and  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  combination  of  the  Syrian  and.Isra- 
elitish  kings  against  him,  for  want  of  a  confidence  in  the  power  of 
God,  Grod  sen£  his  prophet  with  commission  to  work  a  miraculous 
sign  at  his  own  choice,  to  rear  up  his  fainting  heart ;  and  when  he 
refused  to  ask  a  sign  out  of  diffiaence  of  that  ahnighty  Power,  the 
prophet  complains  of  it  as  an  affront  to  his  Master  (Isa,  viL  12,  13). 
Moses,  so  great  a  friend  of  God,  was  overtaken  with  this  kind  of  un- 
beliei^  after  all  the  experiments  of  God's  miraculous  acts  in  Egypt ; 
the  answer  God  gives  him  manifests  this  to  be  at  the  core :  "  Is  the 
Lord's  hand  waxed  short"  (Numb.  xi.  23J  ?  For  want  of  actuated 
thoughts  of  this,  we  are  manv  times  turnea  from  our  known  duty  by 
the  blast  of  a  creature ;  as  though  man  had  more  power  to  dismay 
us,  than  God  hath  to  support  us  in  his  commandea  way.  The  be- 
lief of  God's  power  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  all  religion ;  without 
settled  thoughts  of  it,  we  cannot  pray  lively  and  belie vingly  for  the 
obtaining  the  mercies  we  want,  or  the  averting  the  evils  we  fear ;  we 
should  not  love  him,  imless  we  are  persuaded  he  hath  a  power  to 
bless  us ;  nor  fear  him,  unless  we  were  persuaded  of  his  power  to 
punish  us.  The  frequent  thoughts  of  this  would  render  our  fiuth 
more  stable,  and  our  hopes  more  stedfast ;  it  would  make  us  more 
feeble  to  sin,  and  more  careful  to  obey.  When  the  virgin  stagsered 
at  the  message  of  the  angel,  that  she  should  ^^  bear  a  Son,"  he,  m  his 
answer,  turns  her  to  the  creative  power  of  God  (Luke  i.  36),  "  The 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;"  which  seems  to  be  in 
allusion  to  the  Spirit's  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  bring- 
ing a  comeljT  world  out  of  a  confused  mass.  Is  it  harder  foir  Grod  to 
make  a  virgin  conceive  a  Son  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit^  than  to 
make  a  world  ?  Whv  doth  he  reveal  himself  so  oftien  under  the 
title  of  Almighty,  ana  press  it  upon  us,  but  that  we  should  press  it 
upon  ourselves  r  And  shall  we  be  forgetful  of  that  which  every 
thing  about  us,  everything  within  us,  is  a  mark  of?  How  come  we 
by  a  power  of  seeing  and  hearing,  afaculty^  and  ^ct  of  undeistandiDg 
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and  willf  bat  by  this  power  framing  us,  tlu2$  power  asaistiBg  us? 
What  tbongh  the  thimder  of  his  power  cannot  be  understood,  no 
more  can  any  other  perfection  of  his  nature ;  shall  we,  therefore, 
seldom  think  of  it?  The  sea  cannot  be  fathomed,  yet  the  merchant 
excuseth  not  himself  from  sailing  upon  the  surface  of  it.  We  can- 
not glorify  Grod  without  due  consideration  of  this  attribute ;  for  his 
power  is  his  glory  as  much  as  any  other,  and  called  both  by  the 
name  of  glory  (Bom.  vL  4),  speaking  of  Christ's  resurrection  by  the 
dory  of  the  Father ;  and  also  "  the  riches  of  his  glory"  (Eph.  iu.  16), 
Those  that  have  strong  temptations  in  their  course  and  over-pressing 
oorruptions  in  their  hearts,  nave  need  to  think  of  it  out  of  interest, 
since  nothing  but  this  can  relieve  them.  Those  that  have  experi- 
mented the  working  of  it  in  their  new  creation,  are  obliged  to  think 
of  it  out  of  gratitude.  It  was  this  miehty  power  over  himself  that 
gave  rise  to  all  that  pardoning  grace  already  conferred,  or  hereafter 
expected ;  wthout  it  our  souls  had  been  consiuned,  the  world  over- 
tonied ;  we  could  not  have  expected  a  happy  heaven,  but  have  lain 
yelling  in  an  eternal  hell,  had  not  the  power  of  his  mercy  exceeded 
Hiat  of  his  justice,  and  his  infinite  power  executed  what  his  infinite 
wisdom  had  contrived  for  our  redemption.  How  much  also  should 
we  be  raised  in  our  admirations  of  God,  and  ravish  ourselves  in  con- 
templating that  might  that  can  raise  innumerable  worlds  in  those  in- 
finite imaginary  spaces  without  this  globe  of  heaven  and  earthy  and 
exceed  inconceivably  what  he  hath  done  in  the  creation  of  this  ? 

2«  From  the  pressing  the  consideration  of  this  upon  ourselves,  let 
US  be  induced  to  trust  God  upon  the  account  of  his  power.  The 
main  end  of  the  revelation  of  his  power  to  the  patriarchs,  and  of  the 
miraculous  operations  of  it  in  Egypt^  was  to  induce  them  to  an  entire 
reposing  themselves  in  God :  and  the  Psalmist  doth  scarce  speak  of 
the  Divine  Omnipotence  without  making  this  inference  from  it;,  and 
scarce  exhorts  to  a  trust  in  God,  but  bacxs  it  with  a  consideration  of 
his  power  in  creation,  it  being  the  chief  support  of  the  soul  (Pa 
oxlvi  1) :  "Happy  is  he  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God,  which 
made  heaven  and.  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is."  That 
Power  is  invincible  that  drew  the  world  out  of  nothing :  nothing  can 
happen  to  us  harder  than  the  making  the  world  without  the  concur- 
rence of  instruments :  no  difficulty  can  nonplus  that  strength,:  that 
hath  drawn  aU  things  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  a  confused  ni^tter 
next  to  nothing :  no  power  can  rifle  what  we  commit  to  him  (2  Tim. 
L  12).  He  is  all  power,  above  the  reach  of  all  power;  all  other 
powers  in  the  world  flowing  from  him,  or  depending  on  him,  he  is 
worthy  to  be  trusted,  since  we  know  him  true,  without  ever  breaking 
his  word;  and  Omnipotent,  never  failing  of  his  purpose;  and  a  con- 
fidence in  it  is  the  chief  act  whereby  we  can  glorify  this  power,  and 
credit  his  arm.  A  strong  God,  and  a  weak  faith  in  omnipotence,  do 
not  suit  well  together.  Indeed,  we  are  more  engaged  to  a  trust  in 
Divine  power  than  the  ancient  patriarchs  were;  they  had  the  verbal 
declaration  of  his  power,  and  many  of  them  little  other  evidence  of 
itj  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  their  faith  in  God  being 
established  iathis  first  discovery  of  his  omnipotonce,  drew  out  itseU 
further  to  believe,  that  whatsoever  God  promised  Dy  his  word,  he 
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vas  able  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  creation  of 
nothing ;  which  seems  to  be  the  intendment  of  the  a 
not  bmtily  to  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  world  1 
a  thing  the  Hebrews  understood  well  enough  i 
oracles ;  but  to  show  the  foundation  of  the  pa: 
God  making  the  world  by  his  Word,  and  what  us 
discovery  of  his  power  in  that,  to  lead  them  to  b 
of  God  concerning  the  Seed  of  the  woman  to  b 
world.  But  we  have  not  only  the  same  foundatic 
demonstrationB  of  this  attribute  in  the  conception 
union  of  the  two  natures,  the  glorious  redemptic 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  new  creation  of  the  world, 
the  naked  power  of  God,  without  those  more  illu: 
of  it,  which  have  been  in  the  ages  since,  and  arrii 
we  have  the  wonderful  effects  of  that  which  they  1 
pectations  of. 

(1.)  Consider,  trust  in  God  can  never  be  witho 
power  as  a  concurrent  foundation  with  his  trutl 
ground  of  trust,  and  so  set  forth  in  the  prop] 
"  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord  J 
ing  strenglii."  And  the  faith  of  the  ancients  so  n 
xii  had  this  chiefly  for  its  ground ;  and  the  faitt 
called  a  "  trusting  on  his  arm"  (Isa.  li.  5.)  All  th 
are  the  objects  of  our  veneration,  but  they  do  not 
to  the  producing  trust  in  our  hearts ;  his  eternity, 
ness,  ravish  and  astonish  our  minds  when  we  w 
there  is  no  immediate  tendency  in  their  nature  to 
fidence  in  l^m,  no,  not  in  an  innocent  state,  muc 
and  revolted  condition :  but  the  other  perfection 
his  holiness,  righteousness,  mercy,  are  amiable  to  ■ 
immediate  operations  of  them  upon  and  about  tt 
have  something  in  their  owp  nature  to  aUure  us  t 
in  him ;  but  yet  those  cannot  engage  to  an  entire 
oat  reflecting  upon  his  ability,  which  can  only  it 
and  aucceesiul  to  the  creature,'  For  whatsoever 
way  of  his  holy,  righteous,  and  merciful  proceei 
creatures,  are  not  overmastored  by  those  perfec 
strength  of  his  which  can  only  relieve  us  in  con 
other  attributes.  How  could  his  mercy  succor  u 
or  his  wisdom  guide  us  without  his  hand,  or  his  I 
mises  to  ns  without  his  strength  ?  As  no  attribu 
it,  so  in  our  addresses  to  him  upon  the  account 
perfection  in  the  Godhead  according  to  our  indige 
be  perpetually  6xed  upon  this  of  his  power,  ana< 
feeble  and  dispirited  without  eyeing  this :  withou 
which  hates  sm,  would  not  be  regarded ;  and  hif 
grieving  sinner,  would  not  be  valued.  As  this  po 
of  a  wicked  man's  fear,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  a 
This  was  that  which  was  the  principal  support 
barely  his  promise,  but  his  ability  to  make  it  go 

•  Amrnnl  HonO.  Tom.  V.  p.  110. 
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and  when  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  the  ability  of  God 
to  raise  him  uj)  again  (Heb.  xi.  19).  All  faith  would  droop,  and  be 
in  the  mire,  without  leaning  upon  this ;  all  those  attributes  which 
we  consider  as  moral  in  God,  would  have  no  influence  upon  us  with- 
out this,  which  we  consider  physically  in  God.  Though  we  value 
the  kindness  men  may  express  to  us  in  our  distresses,  yet  we  make 
tihem  not  the  objects  of  our  confidence,  imless  they  have  an  abilily 
to  act  what  they  express.  There  can  be  no  trust  in  God  without  an 
sye  to  his  power. 

(2.)  Sometimes  the  power  of  God  is  the  sole  object  of  trust.  As 
when  we  have  no  promise  to  assure  us  of  his  will,  we  have  nothing 
5lse  to  pitch  upon  but  his  ability  ;  and  that  not  his  absolute  power, 
but  his  ordinate,  in  the  way  of  his  providence ;  we  must  not  trust  in 
it  so  as  to  expect  he  should  please  our  humor  with  fresh  miracles, 
but  rest  upon  his  power,  and  leave  the  manner  to  his  will.  Asa, 
wrhen  ready  to  conflict  with  the  vast  Ethiopian  army,  pleaded  noth- 
ing else  but  this  power  of  God  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11).  And  the  three 
children,  who  had  no  particular  promise  of  deliverance  (that  we 
read  of)  stuck  to  God's  ability  to  preserve  them  against  the  king's 
threatening,  and  owned  it  in  the  face  of  the  king,  yet  with  some 
kind  of  inward  intimations  in  their  own  spirits,  that  he  would  also 
deliver  them  (Dan.  iii.  17).  "  Our  God,  wnom  we  serve,  is  able  to 
ieliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace."  And  accordingly  the 
8re  burnt  the  cords  that  tied  them,  without  singeing  any  thing  else 
about  them.  But  when  this  power  hath  been  exercised  upon  like 
occasions,  it  is  a  precedent  he  hath  given  us  to  rest  upon.  Prece- 
ients  in  law  are  good  pleas,  and  strong  encouragements  to  the  client 
to  expect  success  in  his  suit.  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou 
iidfit  deliver  them,"  saith  David  (Ps.  xxii.  4).  And  Jehoshaphat, 
in  a  case  of  distress  (2  Chron.  xx.  7),  "  Art  not  thou  our  God,  that 
iidst  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy  people  Israel  ?" 
When  we  have  not  any  statute  law  and  promise  to  plead,  we  may 
^ead  his  ^wer,  together:  with  the  former  precedents  and  act  of  it. 
rhe  centurion  had  nothing  else  to  act  his  faith  upon  but  the  power 
df  Christ,  and  some  evidences  of  it  in  the  miracles  reported  of  him ; 
but  he  is  silent  in  the  latter,  and  casts  himself  only  upon  the  former, 
icknowledging  that  Christ  had  the  same  commana  over  diseases,  as 
bimself  had  over  his  soldiers  (Matt.  viii.  10).  And  our  Saviour, 
when  he  receives  the  petition  of  the  blind  men,  requires  no  more  of 
lihem  in  order  to  a  cure,  but  a  belief  of  his  ability  to  perform  it 
^Matt.  ix.  28\  "  Believe  you  that  I  am  able  to  do  tms  ?'  His  will  is 
QOt  known  out  by  revelation,  but  his  power  is  apprehended  by 
reason,  as  essentially  and  eternally  linked  with  the  notion  of  a  God. 
&od  also  is  iealous  of  the  honor  of  this  attribute ;  and  since  it  is  so 
much  virtually  discredited,  he  is  pleased  when  any  do  cordially  own 
it^  and  entirely  resign  themselves  to  the  assistance  of  it.  Well,  then, 
in  all  duties  where  faith  is  particularly  to  be  acted,  forget  not  this  as 
the  main  Drop  of  it :  do  you  pray  for  a  flourishing  and  triumphing 
grace?  (Consider  him  "as  able  to  make  all  grace  to  abound  in 
you"  (2  Cor.  ix.  8).  Do  you  want  comfort  and  reviving  under  your 
contritions  and  godly  sorrow  ?  Consider  him,  as  he  declares  himseli^ 
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"the  liigl;^  and  lofty  One'  (Isa.  Ivii.  15).  .  Are  you  under  pre»ng 
distresses  ?  take  Eliphaz's  advice  to  Job,  when  he  tells  him  what  he 
himself  would  do  if  he  were  in  his  case  (Job  v.  8),  "I  would  seek 
unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause :"  but  observe 
under  what  consideration  (ver,  9)  as  to  one  "  that  doth  great  things^ 
and  unsearchable ;  marvellous  things  without  number."  When  you 
beg  of  him  the  melting  your  rocky  hearts,  the  dashing  in  pieces  your 
strong  corruptions,  the  drawing  nis  beautiful  image  in  your  soul, 
the  quickening  your  dead  hearts,  and  reviving  your  droopmg  spirits^ 
and  supplying  your  spiritual  wants,  consider  him  as  one  "  aole  to 
do  abundantly,  not  only  "  above  what  you  can  ask,"  but  "  above 
what  you  can  think"  (Eph.  iii.  20).  Faith  will  be  spiritless,  and 
prayer  will  be  liveless,  if  power  be  not  eyed  by  us  in  those  things 
which  cannot  be  done  without  an  arm  of  Omnipotence. 

8.  This  doctrine  teacheth  us  humility  and  submission.  The  vast 
disproportion  between  the  mightiness  of  God,  and  the  meanness  of 
a  creature,  inculcates  the  lesson  of  humility  in  his  presence.  How 
becoming  is  humility  under  a  mighty  hand  (1  Pet  v.  6)!  What  is 
an  infant  in  a  giant's  hand,  or  a  lamb  in  a  lion's  paw  ?  Submission 
to  irresistible  power  is  the  best  policy,  and  the  best  security ;  this 
gratifies  and  draws  out  goodness,  whereas  murmuring  and  resistance 
exasperates  and  sharpens  power.  We  sanctify  his  name,  and  glorify 
his  strength,  by  falling  down  before  it ;  it  is  an  acknowIedCTient  of 
his  invisible  strength,  and  our  inability  to  match  it  Sow  low 
should  we  therefore  lie  before  him,  against  whose  power  our  pride 
and  murmuring  can  do  no  good,  who  can  out-wrestle  us  in  our  con- 
tests, and  alway  overcome  when  he  judges  (Rom.  iii.  4) ! 

4.  This  doctrine  teacheth  us  not  to  fear  the  pride  and  force  of 
man.  How  unreasonable  is  it  to  fear  a  limited,  above  an  xmbounded 
power  I  How  unbecoming  is  the  fear  of  man  in  him,  who  hath  an 
mterest  in  a  strength  able  to  curb  the  strongest  devils !  Who  would 
tremble  at  the  threats  of  a  dwarf,  that  hath  a  mighty  and  watchful 
riant  for  his  guard  ?  If  God  doth  but  arise,  his  enemies  are  scattered 
fPs.  Ixviii.  1) :  the  least  motion  makes  them  fly  before  him:  it  is  no 
lifficult  thing  for  Him,  that  made  them  by  a  word,  to  unmake  their 
designs,  and  shiver  them  in  pieces  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth :  "  He 
brings  princes  to  nothing,  and  makes  the  judges  of  the  earth  vanity ; 
they  wither  when  he  blows  upon  them,  ana  their  stock  shall  not 
take  root  in  the  earth.  He  can  command  a  whirlwind  to  take  them 
away  as  stubble"  (Isa.  xl.  23,  24) ;  yea,  with  the  "  shaking  of  his 
hand  he  makes  servants  to  become  rulers  of  those  that  were  their 
masters  (Zech.  ii.  9).  Whole  nations  are  no  more  in  his  hands  than 
a  " morning  cloud,' or  the  "dew  upon  the  ground,"  or  "the  chaff 
before  the  wind,"  or  the  smoke  against  the  motion  of  the  air,  which, 
though  it  appear  out  of  a  chimney  like  a  black  invincible  cloud,  is 
(quickly  dispersed,  and  becomes  invisible  (Hos.  xiii.  8).  How  incon- 
sideraole  are  the  most  mighty  to  this  strength,  which  can  puff  away 
a  whole  world  of  proud  grasshoppers,  and  a  whole  sky  of  daring 
clouds  I  He  that  by  his  word  masters  the  rage  of  the  sea,  can  over^ 
rule  the  pride  and  power  of  men.  Where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppres- 
sor ?   It  cannot  overleap  the  bounds  he  hath  set  it,  nor  march  an  mob 
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beyond  the  jK)int  lie  hath  prescribed  it.  Fear  not  the  confederacies 
of  man,  but  "  sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  let  him  be  your  fear,  and 
let  him  be  your  dread"  (Isa.  viii.  13).  To  fear  men  is  to  dishonor 
the  name  oi  God,  and  regard  him  as  a  feeble  Lord,  and  not  as  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  mighty  in  strength,  so  that  they  that  harden 
themselves  against  him  shall  not  prosper. 

5.  Therefore  this  doctrine  teacheth  us  the  fear  of  God.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  counts  it  as  an  impossible  thing  for  men  to  be  desti- 
tute of  the  fear  of  God,  when  they  seriously  consider  his  name  to  be 
gi'eat  and  mighty  (Jer.  x.  6,  7) :  "  Thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is 
great  in  might :  who  would  not  fear  thee,  0  thou  King  of  nations  ?" 
Shall  we  not  tremble  at  his  presence,  who  hath  placed  the  "  sand  for 
the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a  perpetual  decree ;"  that  though  the  waves 
thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  they  cannot  prevail  (Jer.  v.  22).  He 
can  arm  the  weakest  creature  for  our  destruction,  and  disarm  the 
strongest  creatures  which  appear  for  our  preservation.  He  can  com- 
mand a  hair,  a  crumb,  a  kernel,  to  go  awry,  and  strangle  us.  He 
can  make  the  heavens  brass  over  our  head,  stop  close  the  bottles 
of  the  clouds,  and  make  the  fruit  of  the  fields  droop,  when  there  is  a 
pmall  distance  to  the  harvest;  he  can  arm  men's  wit,  wealth,  hands, 
against  themselves ;  he  can  turn  our  sweet  morsels  into  bitter,  ana 
our  own  consciences  into  devouring  lions ;  he  can  root  up  cities  by 
moles,  and  conquer  the  proudest  by  lice  and  worms.  The  omnipo* 
tence  of  God  is  not  only  the  object  of  a  believer's  trust,  but  a  oe- 
liever  s  fear.  It  is  Irom  the  consideration  of  this  power  only,  that 
our  Saviour  presses  his  disciples,  whom  he  entitles  his  fidends,  to  fear 
God ;  which  lesson  he  presses  by  a  double  repetition,  and  with  a 
kind  of  asseveration,  without  renaering  any  other  reason  than  this 
of  the  ability  of  God  to  cast  into  hell  (Luke  xii.  5).  We  are  to  fear 
Him  because  he  can  ;  but  bless  his  goodness  because  he  will  not.  In 
r^ard  of  his  omnipotence,  he  is  to  be  reverenced,  not  only  by  mor- 
tal men,  but  by  the  blessed  angels,  who  are  past  the  fear  of  any 
danger  by  his  power,  being  confirmed  in  a  happy  state  by  his  imal- 
terable  grace  :  when  tbey  adore  him  for  his  holiness,  they  reverence 
him  for  his  power  with  covered  faces :  the  title  of  the  "  Lord  of 
hosts"  is  joined  in  their  reverential  praise  with  that  of  his  holiness 
(Isa.  VL  3),  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts."  How  should 
we  adore  that  Power  which  can  preserve  us,  when  devils  and  men 
conspire  to  destroy  us !  How  should  we  stand  in  awe  of  that  Power 
which  can  destroy  us,  tJiough  angels  and  men  should  combine  to 
preserve  us  I  The  parts  of  his  ways  which  are  discovered,  are  suffi; 
cient  motives  to  an  numble  and  reverential  adoration  :  but  who  can 
fear  and  adore  him  according  to  the  vastness  of  his  power,  and  his 
excellent  greatnesj^,  since  "  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  under- 
stand?" 


DISCOURSE   II. 

ON   THE   HOLINESS    OF    GOD. 

RXODI1I9  XY.  11. — Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  godat    Who  is  like  thee 

(glorious  in  holineati  fewfiil  in  praises,  doing  wonders  t 

This  verse  is  one  of  the  loftiest  descriptions  of  the  majesty  and 
excellency  of  God  in  the  whole  Scripture.^  It  is  a  part  of  Moses* 
* Emviuior^  or  "  triumphant  song,"  after  a  great  and  real,  and  a  typical 
victory ;  in  the  womb  of  which  all  the  deliverances  of  the  church 
were  couched.  It  is  the  first  song  upon  holy  record,  and  it  consists 
of  gratulatory  and  prophetic  matter ;  it  casts  a  look  backward  to 
what  God  did  for  them  in  their  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  and  a  look 
forward  to  what  God  shall  do  for  the  church  in  future  ages.  That 
deliverance  was  but  a  rough  draught  of  something  more  excellent  to 
be  wrought  towards  the  closing  up  of  the  world ;  when  his  plagues 
fhall  be  poured  out  upon  the  anti-christian  powers,  which  should  re- 
vive the  same  song  of  Moses  in  the  churcn,  as  fitted  so  many  ages 
before  for  such  a  scene  of  afiairs  (Rev.  xv.  2,  8).  It  is  observed, 
therefore,  that  many  words  in  tliis  song  are  put  in  the  future  tense, 
noting  a  time  to  come ;  and  the  very  first  word,  ver.  1,  "  Then  sang 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song ;"  n^e*^,  shall  sin^ ;  imply- 
ing, that  it  was  composed  and  calculated  for  the  celebrating  some 
cji'cater  action  of  God's,  which  was  to  be  wrought  in  the  world.« 
upon  this  account,  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  from  the  considera- 
tion of  this  remark,  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  to  be 
meant  in  this  place ;  that  Moses  and  those  Israelites  should  rise 
again  to  sing  the  same  song,  for  some  greater  miracles  God  should 
work,  and  greater  triumphs  he  should  bring  forth,  exceeding  those 
wonders  at  their  deliverance  from  Egypt. 

It  consists  o^  1.  A  preface  (ver.  1);  "I  will  sing  unto  the  LoitL"^ 
i.  An  historical  narration  of  matter  of  fact  (ver.  8,  4),  "  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  Rea  Sea;"  which  he soldy 
ascribes  to  God  (ver.  6),  **  Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  become  glon- 
ous  in  r^ower :  thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the 
enemy  ;  which  he  doth  prophetically,  as  respecting  sometning  to  be 
done  in  after-times ;  or  further  for  the  completing  of  that  deliver- 
ance ;  or,  as  others  think,  respecting  their  entering  into  Canaan ;  for 
the  words,  in  these  two  verses,  are  put  in  the  future  tense.  The  man- 
ner of  the  deliverance  is  described  (ver.  8) ;  "  The  floods  stood  up- 

**  Trap,  in  loc.  «  Maoass.  ben  Israel,  de  Resurr.  liK  1,  oap.  1»  |).  7. 
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right  as  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea." 

lific 


the  fruit  of  this  victory,  in  the  influence  it  shall  have  upon  those  na- 
tions, by  whose  confines  they  were  to  travel  to  the  promised  land ; 
"  Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them ;  by  the  greatness  of  thy  arm 
they  shall  be  as  still  as  a  stone,  till  thy  people  pass  over  which  thou 
hast  purchased."  The  phrase  of  this  and  the  l7th  and  18th  verses, 
seems  to  be  more  magnificent  than  to  design  only  the  bringing  the 
Israelites  to  the  earthly  Canaan  ;  but  seems  to  respect  the  gathering 
his  redeemed  ones  together,  to  place  them  in  the  spiritual  sanctuary 
which  he  had  established,  wherein  the  Lord  should  reign  forever 
and  ever,  without  any  enemies  to  disturb  his  royalty ;  "  The  Lord 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever"  (ver.  18).  The  propnet,  in  the  midst  of 
his  historical  narrative,  seems  to  be  in  an  ecstasy,  and  breaks  out  in 
a  stately  exaltation  of  God  in  the  text. 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  gods?  dc.  Interrogations 
are,  in  Scripture,  the  strongest  affirmations  or  negations ;  it  is  here 
a  strong  affirmation  of  the  incomparableness  of  God,  and  a  strong 
denial  of  the  worthiness  of  all  creatures  to  be  partners  with  him  in 
the  degrees  of  his  excellency ;  it  is  a  preference  of  God  before  all 
creatures  in  holiness,  to  which  the  purity  of  creatures  is  but  a 
shadow  in  desert  of  reverence  and  veneration,  he  being  "  fearfiil  in 
praises."  The  angels  cover  their  faces  when  they  adore  him  in  his 
particulalr  perfections. 

Amongst  the  gods.  Among  the  idols  of  the  nations,  say  some ; 
others  say,e  it  is  not  to  be  found  that  the  Heathen  idols  are  ever  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  "  strong  or  mighty,"  as  the  word  translated 
gods,  doth  import ;  and  therefore  understand  it  of  the  angels,  or 
other  potentates  of  the  world ;  or  rather  inclusively,  of  all  that  are 
noted  for,  or  can  lay  claim  to,  the  title  of  strength  and  might  upon 
the  earth  or  in  heaven.  God  is  so  great  and  majestic,  that  no  crea- 
ture can  share  with  him  in  his  praise. 

Fearful  in  praises.  Various  are  the  interpretations  of  this  passage : 
to  be  "  reverenced  in  praises ;"  his  praise  ought  to  be  celebrated 
with  a  religious  fear.  Fear  is  the  product  of  his  mercy  as  well  as 
his  justice  ;  "  He  hath  forgiveness  that  he  may  be  feared"  (Ps.  cxxx. 
4).  Or,  "fearful  in  praises;"  whom  none  can  praise  without  amaze- 
ment at  the  considerations  of  his  works.  None  can  truly  praise  him 
without  being  affected  Avith  astonishment  at  his  greatness.^  Or, 
"fearful  in  praises;"  whom  no  mortal  can  sufficiently  praise, 
since  he  is  above  all  praise.?  Whatsoever  a  human  tongue  can 
speak,  or  an  angelical  understanding  think  of  the  excellency  of 
ms  nature  and  the  greatness  of  his  works,  falls  short  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  Divine  perfection.  A  creature's  praises  of  God  are  as 
much  below  the  transcendent  eminency  of  God,  as  the  meanness 
of  a  creature's  being  is  below  the  eternal  fulness  of  the  Creator. 
Or,  rather,  "fearfi3,"  or  terrible,  "in  praises;"  that  is,  in  the 
matter  of  thy  praise :  and  the  learned  Bivet  concurs  with  me  in 
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this  sense.  The  works  of  Qod,  celebrated  in  this  0Qng,  were  ter 
rible;  it  was  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  strength  and  flower 
of  a  mighty  nation ;  his  judgments  were  severe,  as  well  as  hit 
mercy  was  seasonable.  The  word  fcn«  signifies  glorious  and  illus- 
trious, as  well  as  terrible  and  fearful.  No  man  can  hear  the  praise 
of  thy  name,  for  those  great  judicial  acts,  without  some  astonish- 
ment at  thy  justice,  the  stream,  and  thy  holiness,  the  spring  of  those 
mighty  works.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  following  words, 
"  doing  wonders :"  fearful  in  the  matter  of  thy  praise;  they  being 
wonders  which  thou  hast  done  among  us  and  for  us. 

Doing  wanders.  Congealing  the  waters  by  a  wind,  to  make  them 
stand  like  walls  for  the  rescue  of  the  Israelites ;  and  melting  them  by 
a  wind,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  are  prodigies  that  chal- 
lenge the  greatest  adoptions  of  that  mercy  which  delivered  the  one, 
and  that  justice  which  punished  the  other;  and  of  the  arm  of  that 
power  whereby  he  eflfected  both  his  gracious  and  righteous  purposes. 

Whence  observe,  that  the  judgments  of  God  upon  his  enemies,  ai 
well  as  his  mercies  to  his  people,  are  matters  of  praise.  The  perfec- 
tions of  God  appear  in  both.  Justice  and  mercy  are  so  linked  to- 
gether in  his  acts  of  providence,  that  the  one  cannot  be  forgotten 
whilst  the  other  is  acknowledged.  He  is  never  so  terrible  as  in  the 
assemblies  of  his  saints,  and  the  deliverance  of  them  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  7). 
As  the  creation  was  erected  bv  him  for  his  glory ;  so  all  the  acts  of 
his  government  are  designed  for  the  same  end :  and  his  creatures 
deny  him  his  due,  if  they  acknowledge  not  his  excellency  in  what- 
soever dreadful,  as  well  as  pleasing  garbs,  it  appears  in  the  world. 
His  terror  as  well  as  his  righteousness  appears,  when  he  is  a  Grod  of 
salvation  (Ps.  Ixv.  5).  **  By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  thou 
answer  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation."  But  the  expression  I  pitch 
upon  in  the  text  to  handle,  is  glorious  in  holiness.  He  is  magnified 
or  honorable  in  holiness ;  so  the  word  "^^wa  is  translated  (Isa.  xlii 
21).  "  He  will  magnify  the  law,  and  make  it  honorable.'*  Thy  holi- 
ness  hath  shone  forth  admirably  in  this  last  exploit,  against  the  ene- 
mies and  oppressors  of  thy  people.  The  holiness  of  God  is  his  glory, 
as  his  grace  is  his  riches :  holiness  is  his  crown,  and  his  mercy  is  ms 
treasure.  This  is  the  blessedness  and  nobleness  of  his  nature ;  it 
renders  him  glorious  in  himself,  and  glorious  to  his  creatures,  that 
understand  any  thing  of  tins  lovely  perfection.  Holiness  is  a  glori- 
ous perfection  oelonging  to  the  nature  of  God.  Hence  he  is  in  Scrip- 
ture styled  often  the  Holy  One,  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel ;  and  oftener  entitled  Holy,  than  Almightv,  and  ae^ 
forth  by  this  part  of  his  dignity  more  than  by  any  other.  This  is  more 
affixed  as  an  epithet  to  his  name  than  any  other:  you  never  find  it 
expressed  His  mightv  name,  or  his  His  wise  name ;  but  His  great 
name,  ana  most  of  all,  His  holy  name.  This  is  his  neatest  tiUe  of 
honor;  in  this  doth  the  majesty  and  veneraUeness  or  his  name  ap- 

guir.  When  the  sinfulness  of  Sennacherib  is  aggravated,  the  Holy 
host  takes  the  rise  from  this  attribute  (2  Ein^  xix.  22).  ^^  Thou 
hast  lift  up  thine  ej^es  on  high,  even  agamst  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;" 
not  against  the  wise,  mighty,  4ec.,  but  against  toe  EblyOae  of 
Israel,  as  that  wherein  the  majesty  of  God  was  moairilkurtiiOQB.    It 
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b  upon  this  aocoant  he  is  called  light,  as  impurity  is  called  dark- 
ness ;  both  in  this  sense  are  opposed  to  one  another :  he  is  a  pure 
and  unmixed  light,  free  &om  all  blemish  in  his  essence,  nature,  and 
operations. 

1.  Heathens  have  owned  it.  Proclus  calls  him,  the  undefiled  Gro- 
vernor  of  the  worlds  The  poetical  transformations  of  their  false 
gods,  and  the  extravagancies  committed  by  them,  was — ^in  the  ac- 
count of  the  wisest  of  them — an  unholy  thing  to  r^)ort  and  hear.i 
And  some  vindicate  Epicurus  from  the  atheism  wherewith  he  was 
commonly  charged ;  that  he  did  not  deny  the  being  of  God,  but 
those  adulterous  and  contentious  deities  the  people  worshipped,  which 
were  practices  unworthy  and  unbecoming  the  nature  of  (Jod.^ 
Hence  they  asserted,  that  virtue  was  an  imitation  of  God,  and  a 
virtuous  man  bore  a  resemblance  to  God :  if  virtue  were  a  copy  from 
God,  a  greater  holiness  must  be  owned  in  the  original.  And  when 
some  of  them  were  at  a  loss  how  to  free  God  from  being  the  author 
of  sin  in  the  world,  they  ascribe  the  birth  of  sin  to  matter,  and  run 
into  an  absurd  opinion,  fancying  it  to  be  imcreated,  that  thereby  they 
might  exempt  God  from  all  mixture  of  evil ;  so  sacred  with  them 
was  the  conception  of  God,  as  a  Holy  God. 

2.  The  absurdest  heretics  have  owned  it  The  Maniohes  and 
Marchionites,  that  thought  evil  came  by  necessity,  yet  would  salve 
God's  being  the  author  of  it,  by  assertmg  two  distinct  eternal  prin- 
ciples, one  the  original  of  evil,  as  God  was  the  fountain  of  good:  so 
rooted  was  the  notion  of  this  Divine  purity,  that  none  would  ever 
slander  goodness  itself  with  that  which  was  so  disparaging  to  it.* 

3.  The  nature  of  God  cannot  rationally  be  conceived  witiiout  it 
Though  the  power  of  God  be  the  first  rational  conclusionj  drawn 
from  the  sight  of  his  works,  wisdom  the  next,  from  the  order  and 
connexion  of  his  works,  purity  must  result  from  the  beauty  of  his 
works :  that  God  cannot  be  deformed  by  evil,  who  hath  made  every 
thing  so  beautiful  in  its  time.  The  notion  of  a  God  cannot  be  en- 
tertained without  separating  from  him  whatsoever  is  impure  and  be- 
spotting  both  in  his  essence  and  actions.  Though  we  conceive  him 
infinite  in  Majesty,  infinite  in  essence,  eternal  in  duration,  mighty  in 
power,  and  wise  and  immutable  in  his  counsels ;  merciful  in  his 
proceedings  with  men,  and  whatsoever  other  perfections  may  dig- 
nify so  sovereign  a  Being,  yet  if  we  conceive  him  destitute  of  this 
excellent  perfection,  and  imagine  him  possessed  with  the  least  con- 
tagion of  evil,  we  make  him  but  an  infinite  monster,  and  sully  all 
those  perfections  we  ascribed  to  him  before ;  we  rather  own  him  a 
devil  than  a  God.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  be  God  and  to  be  dark- 
ness, or  to  have  one  mote  of  darkness  mixed  with  his  light  It  is  a 
less  injury  to  him  to  deny  his  being,  than  to  deny  the  purity  of  it; 
the  one  makes  him  no  god,  the  other  a  deformed,  unlovely,  and  a 
detestable  god.  Plutarch  said  not  amiss.  That  he  should  count  him- 
self less  injured  by  that  man,  that  should  deny  that  there  was  such  a 
man  as  Plutarch,  than  by  him  that  should  am*m  that  there  was  such 
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a  one  indeed,  but  he  was  a  debauched  fellow,  a  loose  and  vicious 
person.  It  is  a  less  wrong  to  God  to  discard  any  acknowledgments 
of  his  being,  and  to  count  him  nothing,  than  to  believe  him  to  exist, 
but  imagine  a  base  and  imholy  Deity :  he  that  saith,  God  is  not  holy, 
speaks  much  worse  than  he  that  saith,  There  is  no  God  at  all.  ]jet 
these  two  thin^  be  considered. 

I.  If  any,  this  attribute  hath  an  excellency  above  his  other  perfec- 
tions. There  are  some  attributes  of  God  we  prefer,  because  of  our 
interest  in  them,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  us :  as  we  esteem  his 
goodness  before  his  power,  and  his  mercy  whereby  he  relieves  us, 
before  his  justice  whereby  he  punisheth  us ;  as  there  are  some  we 
more  delight  in,  because  of  the  goodness  we  receive  hj  them :  so  there 
are  some  that  God  delights  to  honor,  because  of  their  excellency. 

1.  None  is  sounded  out  so  loftily,  with  such  solemnity,  and  so 
frequently  by  angels  that  stand  betore  his  throne,  as  this.  Where 
do  you  find  any  other  attribute  trebled  in  the  praises  of  it,  as  this 
(Isa.  vi.  3^  ?  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  whole  earth 
is  full  of  nis  glory ;"  and  (Eev.  iv.  8),  "  The  four  beasts  rest  not  da^' 
and  night,  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,"  &c.  His 
power  or  sovreignty,  as  Lord  of  hosts,  is  but  once  mentioned,  but 
with  a  temal  repetition  of  his  holiness.  Do  you  hear,  in  any  angeli- 
cal song,  any  other  perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature  thrice  repeated? 
Where  do  we  read  of  the  crying  out  Eternal,  eternal,  eternal ;  or, 
Faithful,  faithful,  faithful,  Lord  God  of  Hosts  ?  Whatsoever  other 
attribute  is  left  out,  this  God  would  have  to  fill  the  mouths  of  angels 
and  blessed  spirits  for  ever  in  heaven. 

2.  He  singles  it  out  to  swear  by  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  35) :  "  Once  have  I 
sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David :"  and  (Amos 
iv.  2),  "  The  Lord  will  swear  by  his  holiness :"  he  twice  swears  by 
his  holiness;  once  by  his  power  (Isa.  Ixii.  8) ;  once  by  all,  when  lie 
swears  by  his  name  (Jer.  xliv.  26).  He  lays  here  his  hohneas  to 
pledge  for  the  assurance  of  his  promise,  as  the  attribute  most  dear  to 
him,  most  valued  by  him,  as  though  no  other  could  give  an  assur- 
ance parallel  to  it  in  this  concern  of  an  everlasting  redemption  which 
is  there  spoken  of:  he  that  swears,  swears  by  a  greater  than  himself; 
God  having  no  greater  than  himself^  swears  by  nimself :  and  swear^ 
ing  here  b^  his  holiness,  seems  to  equal  that  single  one  to  all  his 
other  attributes,  as  if  he  were  more  concerned  in  the  honor  of  it, 
than  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  as  if  he  should  have  said.  Since  I  have  not 
a  more  excellent  perfection  to  swear  bv,  than  that  of  my  holincassi  I 
lay  this  to  pawn  for  your  security,  and  bind  myself  by  that  whid^  I 
will  never  part  with,  were  it  possible  for  me  to  be  stripped  of  all  the 
rest.  It  is  a  tacit  imprecation  of  himself,  K I  lie  unto  David,  let  me 
never  be  counted  holy,  or  thought  righteous  enough  to  be  trusted  by 
angels  or  men.     This  attribute  Jbe  makes  most  of. 

3.  It  is  his  glory  and  beauty.  Holiness  is  the  honor  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  sanctification  and  honor  are  linked  together  (1  These,  iv.  4); 
much  more  is  it  the  honor  of  God ;  it  is  the  image  of  God  in  the 
creature  (Eph.  iv.  24).  When  we  take  the  picture  of  a  man,  we 
draw  the  most  beautiful  part,  the  fsice,  whicn  is  a  member  of  the 
greatest  excellency .  When  God  would  be  drawn  to  the  li£b|  as  nmoli 
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as  can  be,  in  the  spirit  of  his  creatures,  he  is  drawn  in  this  attribute, 
as  being  the  most  beautiful  perfection  of  God,  and  most  valuable 
with  him.  Power  is  his  hand  and  arm;  omniscience,  his  eye;  mercy, 
his  bowels ;  eternity,  his  duration ;  his  holiness  is  his  beauty  (2  Ohron. 
XX.  21); — "  should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness."  In  Ps.  xxviL  4, 
David  desires  "  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  inquire  in  his 
holy  temple ;"  that  is,  the  holiness  of  Grod  manifested  in  his  hatred 
of  sin  in  the  daily  sacrifices.  Holiness  was  the  beauty  of  the  temple 
(Isa.  xlvi.  11);  holy  and  beautifulTiouse  are  joined  together;  much 
more  the  beauty  of  God  that  dwelt  in  the  sanctuary.  This  renders  him 
lovely  to  all  his  innocent  creatures,  though  formidable  to  the  guilty 
ones.  A  heathen  philosopher  could  call  it  the  beauty  of  the  Divine 
essence,  and  say,  that  God  was  not  so  happy  by  an  eternity  of  life, 
as  by  an  excellency  of  virtue.'"  And  the  angels'  song  intimate  it  to 
be  his  glory  (Isa.  vi.  3);  "The  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory;"  that 
18,  of  his  holiness  in  his  laws,  and  in  his  judgments  against  siii,  that 
being  the  attribute  applauded  by  them  before. 

4.  It  is  his  very  life.  So  it  is  called  (Eph.  iv.  18),  "  Alienated 
firom  the  life  of  God,"  that  is,  from  the  holiness  of  God :  speaking  of 
the  opposite  to  it,  the  uncleanness  and  profaneness  of  the  Gentiles. 
We  are  only  alienated  from  that  which  we  are  bound  to  imitate;  but 
this  is  the  perfection  alway  set  out  as  the  pattern  of  our  actions, 
*'  Be  ye  holv,  as  I  am  holy  ;'^  no  other  is  proposed  as  our  copy;  alien- 
ated from  that  purity  of  God,  which  is  as  much  as  his  life,  without 
which  he  could  not  five.  If  he  were  stripped  of  this,  he  would  be  a 
dead  God,  more  than  by  the  want  of  any  other  perfection.  His 
swearing  by  it  intimates  as  much ;  he  swears  often  oy  his  own  life ; 
"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord :"  so  he  swears  by  his  holiness,  as  if  it 
were  his  life,  and  more  his  life  than  any  other.  Let  me  not  live,  or 
let  me  not  be  holy,  are  all  one  in  his  oath.  His  Deity  could  not 
outlive  the  life  of  his  purity. 

n.  As  it  seems  to  challenge  an  excellency  above  all  his  other  per* 
fections,  so  it  is  the  glory  of  all  the  rest.  As  it  is  the  glory  of  the  God- 
bead,  so  it  is  the  glory  of  every  perfection  in  the  (Jodhead.  As  his 
power  is  the  strength  of  them,  so  his  holiness  is  the  beauty  of  them. 
As  all  would  be  weak,  without  almightiness  to  back  them,  so  all 
would  be  uncomely  without  holiness  to  adorn  them.  Should  this  be 
sullied,  all  the  rest  would  lose  their  honor  and  their  comfortable 
efficacy:  as,  at  the  same  instant  that  the  sun  should  lose  its  light,  it 
would  lose  its  heat,  its  strength,  its  generative  and  quickening  virtue. 
As  sincerity  is  the  lustre  of  every  grace  in  a  Christian,  so  is  purity 
the  splendor  of  every  attribute  in  the  Godhead.  His  justice  is  a 
holy  justice ;  his  wisdom  a  holy  wisdom ;  his  arm  of  power  a  holy 
arm  (Ps.  xcviii.  1);  his  truth  or  promise  a  holy  promise  (Ps.  cv.  42\ 
Holy  and  true  go  hand  in  hand  (Rev.  vi.  10).  His  name,  whicn 
signifies  all  his  attributes  in  conjunction,  is  holy  (Ps.  ciii.  1);  yea, 
he  is  "  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works"  (Ps.  oxlv. 
17):  it  is  the  rule  of  all  his  acts,  the  source  of  all  his  punishments. 
If  every  attribute  of  the  Deity  were  a  distinct  memberjpurity  would 
be  the  form,  the  soul,  the  spirit  to  animate  them.    Without  it|  his 
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extrUj  are  not  necessary,  but  upon  a  condition.  To  love  righteous- 
ness, Avithout  himself  or  to  detect  sin,  or  inflict  punishment  for  the 
committing  of  it,  could  not  have  been,  had  there  been  no  rishteoiiB 
creature  for  him  to  love,  no  sinning  creature  for  him  to  loathe,  and 
to  exercise  *1iis  justice  upon,  as  the  object  of  punishment.  Some 
attributes  require  a  condition  to  make  the  acts  of  them  necessary; 
as  it  is  at  God's  liberty,  whether  he  will  create  a  rational  creature, 
or  no ;  but  when  he  decrees  to  make  either  angel  or  man,  it  is  neccfr 
sary,  from  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  to  make  them  righteous.  It 
is  at  God's  liberty  whether  he  will  speak  to  man,  or  no ;  but  if  he 
doth,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  speak  that  which  is  false,  because 
of  his  infinite  perfection  of  veracity.  It  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he 
will  permit  a  creature  to  sin ;  but  if  he  sees  good  to  suffer  it,  it  is  im- 
possiole  but  that  he  should  detest  that  creature  that  goos  cross  to  hi* 
righteous  nature.  His  holiness  is  not  solely  an  act  of  his  will,  for 
then  he  might  be  unholy  as  well  as  holy;  he  might  love  iniquity 
and  hate  righteousness;  he  might  then  command  that  which  is  good, 
and  afterwards  command  that  which  is  bad  and  unworthy;  for  what 
is  only  an  act  of  his  will,  and  not  belonging  to  his  nature,  is  indiflfer- 
cnt  to  him.  As  the  positive  law  he  gave  to  Adam,  of  not  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  was  a  pure  act  of  his  will,  he  might  have  given  him 
liberty  to  eat  of  it,  if  he  had  pleased,  as  well  as  prohibited  him.  But 
what  IS  moral  and  good  in  its  own  nature,  is  necessarily  willed  bv  God, 
and  cannot  be  changed  by  him,  because  of  the  transcendent  emmency 
of  his  nature,  and  righteousness  of  his  will.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
God  to  command  his  creature  to  hate  him,  or  to  dispense  ^vith  a 
creature  for  not  loving  him, — ^for  this  would  be  to  command  a  thing 
intrinsically  evil,  the  highest  ingratitude,  the  very  spirit  of  all  wick- 
edness, which  consists  in  the  hating  God,— yet,  though  God  be  thus 
necessarily  holy,  he  is  not  so  by  a  oare  and  simple  necessity,  as  the 
sun  shines,  or  the  fire  burns ;  but  by  a  free  necessity,  not  compelled 
thereunto,  but  inclined  from  the  fulness  of  the  perfection  of  his  own 
nature  and  will ;  so  as  by  no  means  he  can  be  unholy,  because  he 
will  not  be  unholy;  it  is  against  his  nature  to  be  so. 

2.  God  is  only  absolutely  holy;  "There  is  none  holy  as  the 
Lord"  (1  Sam.  ii.  2) ;  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  nature ;  as 
there  is  none  good  but  God,  so  none  holy  out  God.  No  crea- 
ture can  be  essentially  holy,  because  mutable ;  holiness  is  the  sub- 
stance of  God,  but  a  quality  and  accident  in  a  creature.  God  is  in- 
finitely holy,  creatures  finitely  holy.  He  is  holy  from  himself,  crea- 
tures are  lioly  by  derivation  from  him.  He  is  not  only  holy,  but 
holiness;  holiness  in  the  highest  degree,  is  his  sole  prerogative.  As 
the  highest  heaven  is  called  the  heaven  of  heavens,  because  it  em- 
braceth  in  its  circle  all  the  heavens,  and  contains  the  magnitude  of 
them,  and  hath  a  greater  vastness  above  all  that  it  eneloseth,  so  is 
God  the  Holy  of  holies ;  he  contains  the  holiness  of  all  creatures  put 
together,  and  infinitely  more.  As  all  the  wisdom,  exceDoncy,  and 
power  of  the  creatures  if  compared  with  the  wisdom,  excellency,  and 
power  of  God,  is  but  ^lly,  vileness,  and  weakness;  so  the  hlghesl 
created  jpurity,  if  set  in  parallel  with  God,  is  but  impurity  and  un- 
deannOT^ter.  xv.  4):  "Thou  only  art  holy."    Itilike  the  light 
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of  a  glow-worm  to  that  of  the  snn  (Job  xiii.  15) ;  "The  heavens  are 
not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  his  angels  he  charged  Wiih  folly"  (Job 
iv.  18).  Though  God  hath  crowned  the  angels  with  an  unspotted 
sanctity,  and  placed  them  in  a  habitation  of  glory,  yet,  as  illustrious 
as  they  are,  they  have  an  unworthiness  in  tneir  own  nature  to  ap- 
pear iJefore  the  throne  of  so  holy  a  God ;  their  holiness  grows  dim 
and  pale  in  his  presence.  It  is  out  a  weak  shadow  of  that  Divine 
purity,  whose  light  is  so  glorious,  that  it  makes  them  cover  their 
fikces  out  of  weakness  to  behold  it,  and  cover  their  feet  out  of  shame 
in  themselves.  They  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  because,  though  they 
love  God  (which  is  a  principle  of  holiness)  as  much  as  they  can, 
yet,  not  so  much  as  he  deserves ;  they  love  him  with  the  intensest 
degree,  according  to  their  power ;  but  not  with  the  intensest  degree, 
according  to  his  own  amiableness ;  for  they  cannot  infinitely  love 
God,  unless  they  were  as  infinite  as  God,  and  had  an  understanding 
of  his  perfections  equal  with  himself,  and  as  immense  as  his  own 
knowledge.  God,  having  an  infinite  knowledge  of  himself,  can  only 
have  an  infinite  love  to  himself,  and,  consequently,  an  infinite  holi- 
ness without  any  defect ;  because  he  loves  himseli  according  to  the 
vastness  of  his  own  amiableness,  which  no  finite  being  can.  There- 
fore, though  the  angels  be  exempt  firom  corruption  and  soil,  they 
cannot  enter  into  comparison  with  the  purity  of  God,  without  ac- 
knoTTledgment  of  a  dimness  in  themselves.  Besides,  he  charges 
them  with  folly,  and  puts  no  trust  in  them ;  because  they  have  tiie 
power  of  sinning,  though  not  the  act  of  sinning ;  they  have  a  pos- 
sible folly  in  their  own  nature  to  be  charged  with.  Holiness  is  a 
quality  separable  from  them,  but  it  is  inseparable  firom  God.  Had 
tney  not  at  first  a  mutability  in  their  nature,  none  of  them  could 
have  sinned,  there  had  been  no  devils ;  but  because  some  of  them 
sinned,  the  rest  might  have  sinned.  And  though  the  standing 
angels  shall  never  be  changed,  yet  they  are  still  changeable  in  their 
own  nature,  and  their  standing  is  due  to  grace,  not  to  nature ;  and 
though  they  shall  be  for  ever  preserved,  yet  they  are  not,  nor  ever 
can  be,  immutable  by  nature,  for  then  they  should  stand  upon  the 
same  bottom  with  God  himself;  but  they  are  supported  by  grace 
against  that  changeablencss  of  nature  which  is  essential  to  a  crea- 
ture; the  Creator  only  hath  immortality,  that  is,  immutability 
(1  Tim.  iii.  16).  It  is  as  certain  a  truth,  tnat  no  creature  can  be 
naturally  immutable  and  impeccable,  as  that  God  cannot  create  any 
anything  actually  polluted  and  imperfect.  It  is  as  possible  that 
the  highest  creature  may  sin,  as  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  anni- 
hilated;  it  may  become  not  holy,  as  it  may  become  not  a  crea- 
ture, but  nothing.  The  holiness  of  a  creature  may  be  reduced 
into  nothing,  as  well  as  his  substance;  but  the  holiness  of  the 
Creator  cannot  be  diminished,  dimmed,  or  overshadowed  (James  i. 
17) :  "  He  is  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning."  It  is  as  impossible  his  holiness  should  be 
blotted,  as  that  his  Deity  should  be  extinguished :  for  whatsoever 
creature  hath  essentially  such  or  such  qualities,  cannot  be  stripped 
of  them,  without  being  turned  out  of  its  essence.  As  a  man  is  es- 
sentially rational ;  and  if  he  ceaseth  to  be  rational,  he  ceaseih  to  be 
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man.  The  sun  is  essentially  luminons;  if  it  aihould  become  dark  in 
its  own  body,  it  would  cease  to  be  the  sun.  In  repaid  to  this  abso- 
lute and  only  holiness  of  God,  it  is  thrice  repeated  by  the  serapbima 
(Isa.  vi.  8).  The  three-fold  repetition  of  a  word  not^  the  certainty 
or  absoluteness  of  the  thing,  or  the  irreversibleness  of  the  resolve ; 
as  (Ezek.  xxi.  27),  "  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,"  notes  the 
certainty  of  the  judgment ;  also,  (Rev.  viii.  8),  "  Woe,  woe,  woe ;" 
three  times  repeated,  signifies  the  same.  The  holiness  of  Ghxl  is  so 
absolutely  peculiar  to  him,  that  it  can  no  more  be  expressed  in 
creatures,  than  his  omnipotence,  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  create 
a  world ;  or  his  omniscience,  whereby  they  may  be  capable  of  know- 
ing all  things,  and  knowing  God  as  he  knows  nimseli. 

3.  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  possibly  approve  of  any  evil  done 
by  another,  but  doth  perfectly  abhor  it ;  it  would  not  else  be  a 

florious  holiness  (Ps.  v.  3).  "  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  wickedness." 
[e  doth  not  only  love  that  which  is  iust,  but  abhor,  with  aperfect 
hatred,  all  things  contrary  to  the  rule  of  righteousness.  Holiness 
can  no  more  approve  of  sin  than  it  can  commit  it :  to  be  delighted 
with  the  evil  in  another's  act,  contracts  a  guilt,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mission of  it ;  for  approbation  of  a  thing  is  a  consent  to  it  Some- 
times the  approbation  of  an  evil  in  another  is  a  more  grievous 
crime  than  tne  act  itself,  as  appears  in  Bom.  i.  32,  who  knowing 
the  judgment  of  God,  "not  only"  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in 
them  that  do  it ;"  where  the  "  not  only"  manifests  it  to  be  a  greater  guilt 
to  take  pleasure  in  them.  Every  sin  is  aggravated  by  the  delight  in  it ; 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  evil  of  another's  action,  shows  a  more  ardent 
affection  and  love  to  sin,  than  the  committer  hiniself  may  have.  This, 
therefore,  can  as  little  fall  upon  God,  as  to  do  an  evil  act  himself;  yet, 
as  a  man  may  be  delighted  with  the  consequences  of  another's  sin, 
as  it  may  occasion  some  public  good,  or  private  good  to  the  guilty 
person,  as  sometimes  it  may  be  an  occasion  of  his  repentance,  when 
the  horridness  of  a  fact  stares  him  in  the  face,  and  occasions  a  self- 
reflection  for  that,  and  other  crimes,  which  is  attended  with  an  in- 
dignation against  them,  and  sincere  remorse  for  them ;  so  God  is 
pleased  with  those  good  things  his  goodness  and  wisdom  bring  forth 
upon  the  occasion  of  sin.  But  in  regard  of  his  holiness,  he  cannot 
approve  of  the  evil,  whence  his  infinite  wisdom  drew  forth  his  own 
glory,  and  his  creature's  good.  His  pleasure  is  not  in  the  sinAil  act 
of  the  creature,  but  in  the  act  of  his  own  goodness  and  skill,  tum- 
iuff  it  to  another  end  than  what  the  creature  aimed  at 

(1.)  He  abhors  it  necessarily.  Holiness  is  the  glory  of  the  Deity, 
therefore  necessary.  The  nature  of  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot 
but  hate  it  (Hab.  i.  13) :  **  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity :"  he  is  more  opposite  to  it  than 
light  to  darkness,  and,  therefore,  it  can  expect  no  countenance  fipom 
him.  A  love  of  holiness  cannot  be  without  a  hatred  of  everything 
that  is  contrary  to  it.  As  God  necessarily  loves  himself,  so  he  must 
necessarily  hate  everything  that  is  against  himself:  and  as  he  loves 
himself  for  his  own  excellency  and  holiness,  he  must  necessarily  de- 
test whatsoever  is  repugnant  to  his  holiness,  because  of  the  evil  of 
it.    Since  he  is  infimtely  good,  he  cannot  but  love  goodness,  as  it  is 
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a  resemblance  to  himself  and  cannot  but  abhor  imrighteonsneflB,  as  be> 
ing  most  distant  from  him,  and  contrary  to  him.  If  he  have  any 
esteem  for  his  own  perfections,  he  must  needs  have  an  implacable 
aversion  to  all  that  is  so  repugnant  to  him,  that  would,  if  it  were 
possible,  destroy  him,  and  is  a  point  directed,  not  only  against  Ins 
,  but  against  his  life.  If  he  did  not  hate  it,  he  would  hate 
If:  for  since  righteousness  is  his  image,  and  sin  would  defiEkce 
his  image ;  if  he  did  not  love  his  image,  and  loathe  what  is  against 
his  image,  he  would  loathe  himself,  he  would  be  an  enemy  to  Ins 
own  nature.  Nay,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  love  it,  it  were 
ossible  for  him  not  to  be  holy,  it  were  possible  then  for  him  to  deny 
imseh*  and  will  that  he  were  no  God,  which  is  a  palpable  contra- 
diction.q  Yet  this  necessity  in  God  of  hating  sin,  is  not  a  brutish 
necessity,  such  as  is  in  mere  animals,  that  avoid,  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, not  of  choice,  what  is  prejudicial  to  them ;  but  most  free,  as 
well  as  necessary,  arising  from  an  infinite  knowledge  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  the  contrariety  of  it  to  his 
own  excellency,  and  the  order  of  his  works. 

(2.)  Therefore  intensely.  Nothing  do  men  act  for  more  than  their 
glory.  As  he  doth  infinitely,  and  therefore  perfectly  know  himself 
so  he  infinitely,  and  therefore  perfectly  knows  what  is  contrary  to 
himself,  and,  as  according  to  the  manner  and  measure  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  himself,  is  his  love  to  himself,  as  infinite  as  his  knowledge, 
ana  therefore  inexpressible  and  unconceivable  by  us :  so,  from  tne 
perfection  of  his  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  sin,  which  is  infinitely 
above  what  any  creature  can  have,  doth  arise  a  displeasure  against 
it  suitable  to  that  knowledge.  In  creatures  the  degrees  of  affection 
to,  or  aversion  from  a  thing,  are  suited  to  the  strength  of  their  ap- 
prehensions of  the  good  or  evil  in  them.  Grod  knows  not  only  the 
workers  of  wickedness,  but  the  wickedness  of  their  works  (Jod  xL 
11),  for  "  he  knows  vain  men,  he  sees  wickedness  also."  The  ve- 
hemency  of  this  hatred  is  expressed  variously  in  Scripture;  he 
loathes  it  so,  that  he  is  impatient  of  beholding  it ;  the  very  sight  of  it 
affects  him  with  detestation  (Hab.  i.  13) ;  he  hates  the  first  spark  of 
it  in  the  imagination  (Zech.  viii.  17) ;  with  what  variety  of  expres* 
sions  doth  he  repeat  his  indignation  at  their  polluted  services  ^Amos 
V.  21,  22) ;  "  I  hate,  I  detest,  I  despise,  I  will  not  smell,  I  wiU  not 
regard ;  take  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  I  will  not  hear  !*• 
So,  (Isa.  i.  14),  "My  soul  hates,  they  are  a  trouble  to  me,  I  am 
weary  to  bear  them."  It  is  the  abominable  thing  that  he  hates  (Jer, 
xliv.  4) ;  he  is  vexed  and  fretted  at  it  (Isa.  Ixiii.  10 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  83). 
He  abhors  it  so,  that  his  hatred  redounds  upon  the  person  that  com- 
mits it.  (Ps.  V.  5),  "  He  hates  all  workers  of  iniauity."  Sin  is  the 
only  primary  object  of  his  displeasure :  he  is  not  aispleased  with  the 
nature  of  man  as  man,  for  that  was  derived  from  him ;  but  with  the 
nature  of  man  as  sinful,  which  is  from  the  sinner  himself.  When  a 
man  hath  but  one  object  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  anger,  it  is 
fitronger  than  when  diverted  to  many  objects :  a  mighty  torrent^ 
when  diverted  into  many  streams,  is  weaker  than  when  it  comes  in 
a  full  body  upon  one  place  only.    The  infinite  anger  and  hatred  of 

1  Turrctin.  dc  SatUfact  pp.  86,  36. 
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Gody  wbich  is  as  infixiite  as  his  love  and  mercy,  baa  no  otberipot^ecly 
against  which  he  directs  the  mighty  force  ctt  it^  but  only  tmnght 
eonsness.  He  hates  no  person  for  all  the  penal  evils  upon  him,  though 
tiiey  were  more  by  ten  thousand  times  than  Job  was  struck  witk 
but  only  for  his  sin.  Again,  sin  being  only  evil,  and  an  unmixed 
evil,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  abate  the  detestation  of  God,  or 
balance  his  hatred  of  it;  there  is  not  the  least  grain  of  goodness  in 
it,  to  incline  him  to  the  least  afiEection  to  any  part  of  it.  This  ha- 
tred cannot  but  be  intense ;  for  as  the  more  any  creature  is  sancti* 
fied,  the  more  is  he  advanced  in  the  abhorrence  of  that  which  it 
contrary  to  holiness ;  therefore,  God  being  the  hiffhest,  most  absolute 
and  infinite  holiness,  doth  infinitely,  ana  therefore  intensely,  hate 
tmholiness ;  bein^  infinitely  righteous,  doth  infinitelv  abhor  un- 
righteousness ;  being  infinitely  true,  doth  infinitely  abhor  falsity,  as 
it  is  the  greatest  and  most  deformed  evil.  As  it  is  from  the  nght- 
eousness  of  Iiis  nature  that  he  hath  a  content  and  satisfaction  in 
righteousness  (Ps.  xi.  7),  "The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteoos 
ness ;"  so  it  is  from  the  same  righteousness  of  his  nature,  that  he  de 
tests  whatsoever  is  morally  evil :  as  his  nature  therefore  is  infinite 
so  must  his  abhorrence  be. 

(3.)  Therefore  universally,  because  necessarily  and  intensely.  He 
doth  not  hate  it  in  one,  and  indulge  it  in  another,  but  loathes  it 
wherever  he  finds  it ;  not  one  worker  of  iniquity  is  exempt  from  it 
(Ps.  V.  5) :  "  Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity."  For  it  is  not 
sin,  as  in  this  or  that  person,  or  as  great  or*little ;  but  sin,  as  sin  is 
the  object  of  his  hatred ;  and,  therefore,  let  the  person  be  never  so 
great,  and  have  particular  characters  of  his  image  upon  him,  it  se- 
cures  him  not  from  God's  hatred  of  any  evil  action  he  shall  commit, 
He  is  a  jealous  God,  jealous  of  his  glory  (Exod.  xx.  5) ;  a  metaphor, 
taken  from  jealous  husbands,  who  will  not  endure  the  least  adultery 
in  their  wives,  nor  God  the  least  defection  of  man  from  his  law. 
Every  act  of  sin  is  a  spiritual  adultery,  denying  God  to  be  the  chief 

SK)d,  and  giving  that  prerogative  by  that  act  to  some  vile  thing, 
e  loves  it  no  more  in  his  own  people  than  he  doth  in  his  enemies; 
he  frees  them  not  from  his  rod,  the  testimony  of  his  loathing  their 
crimes:  whosoever  sows  iniquity,  shall  reap  affliction.  It  might  be 
thought  that  he  affected  their  dross,  if  he  did  not  refine  them,  and 
loved  their  filth,  if  he  did  not  cleanse  them ;  because  of  his  detesta- 
tion of  their  sin,  he  will  not  spare  them  from  the  furnace,  though 
because  of  love  to  their  persons  in  Christ,  he  will  exempt  them  from 
Top^het.  How  did  the  sword  ever  and  anon  drop  down  upon  David's 
fiunily,  after  his  unworthy  dealing  in  Uriah's  case,  and  cut  off  ever 
and  anon  some  of  the  branches  of  it  ?  He  doth  sometimes  punish 
it  more  severely  in  this  life  in  his  own  people,  than  in  others.  Uj)on 
Jonah's  disobeaience  a  storm  pursues  him,  and  a  whale  devours  him, 
while  the  profane  world  lived  in  their  lusts  without  control.  Moses^ 
for  one  act  of  unbelief,  is  excluded  from  Canaan,  when  greater  sin- 
ners attained  that  happiness.  It  is  not  a  light  punishment,  but  a 
vengeance  he  takes  on  their  inventions  (Ps.  xcix,  §),  to  manifest  that 
he  hates  sin  as  sin,  and  not  because  the  worst  persons  commit  it 
Perhaps,  bad  a  profane  man  touched  the  ark,  the  hand  of  God  had 
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t  BO  Suddenly  reached  him ;  but  when  IJzzah,  a  man  zealoufi  foi 
n,  as  may  be  supposed  by  his  care  for  the  support  of  the  tottering 
t,  would  step  out  of  his  place,  he  strikes  him  down  for  his  dis- 
edient  action,  by  the  side  of  the  ark,  which  he  would  indirectly 
not  being  a  Levite)  sustain  (2  Sam.  vi  7).  Nor  did  our  Saviour 
sharply  reprove  the  Pharisees,  and  turn  so  short  from  them  as  he 
I  from  Peter,  when  he  gave  a  carnal  advice,  and  contrary  to  that 
lerein  was  to  be  the  greatest  manifestation  of  God's  holiness,  viz, 
I  death  of  Christ  (Matt.  xvi.  23).  He  calls  him  Satan,  a  name 
irner  than  the  title  of  the  devil's  children  wherewith  he  marked 
J  Pharisees,  and  given  (besides  him)  to  none  but  Judas,  who  made 
profession  of  love  to  him,  and  was  outwardly  ranked  in  the  num- 
r  of  his  disciples.  A  gardener  hates  a  weed  the  more  for  being 
the  bed  with  the  most  precious  flowers.  Grod's  hatred  is  univer- 
ly  fixed  against  sin,  and  he  hates  it  as  much  in  those  whose  per- 
is shall  not  fall  under  his  eternal  anger,  as  being  secured  in  the 
ns  of  a  Redeemer,  by  whom  the  guilt  is  wiped  off,  and  the  filth 
dl  be  totally  washed  away :  though  he  hates  their  sin,  and  cannot 
t  hate  it,  yet  he  loves  their  persons,  as  being  united  as  members 
the  Mediator  and  mystical  Head.  A  man  may  love  a  gangrened 
imber,  because  it  is  a  member  of  his  own  body,  or  a  member  of  a 
IT  relation,  but  he  loathes  the  gangrene  in  it  more  than  in  those 
iCrein  he  is  not  so  much  concerned.  Though  God's  hatred  of  be- 
vers'  persons  is  removed  by  faith  in  the  satisfectory  death  of  Jesus 
rist,  yet  his  antipathy  against  sin  was  not  taken  away  by  that 
od ;  nay,  it  was  impossible  it  should.  It  was  never  designed,  nor 
i  it  any  capacity  to  alter  the  unchangeable  nature  of  God,  but  to 
nifest  the  unspottedness  of  his  Avill,  and  his  etornal  aversion  to 
irthing  that  was  contrary  to  the  purity  of  his  Being,  and  the 
hteousness  of  his  laws. 

[4.)  Perpetually:  this  must  necessarily  follow  upon  the  others. 
J  can  no  more  cease  to  hate  impurity  tnan  he  can  cease  to  love 
Liness :  if  he  should  in  the  least  instant  approve  of  anything  that 
ilthy,  in  that  moment  he  would  disapprove  of  his  own  nature  and 
ng ;  there  would  be  an  interruption  m  his  love  of  himself,  which 
IS  eternal  as  it  is  infinite.  How  can  he  love  any  sin  which  is  con* 
ry  to  his  nature,  but  for  one  moment,  without  nating  his  own  na- 
•e,  which  is  essentially  contrary  to  sin  ?  Two  contraries  cannot  be 
'ed  at  the  same  time ;  God  must  first  begin  to  hate  himself  before 
can  approve  of  any  evil  which  is  directly  opposite  to  himself, 
e,  indeed,  are  changed  with  a  temptation,  sometmies  bear  an  afiec- 
n  to  it,  and  sometimes  testify  an  indignation  against  it ;  but  God 
ilways  the  same  without  any  shadow  of  change,  and  **  is  angry 
th  the  wicked  every  day'^  (rs.  vii.  11),  that  is,  uninterruptedly  in 
5  nature  of  his  anger,  though  not  in  the  effects  of  it.  God  indeed 
ly  be  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  but  never  to  the  sin ;  for  then  he 
>uld  renounce  himself,  deny  his  own  essence  and  his  own  divinity, 
lis  inclinations  to  the  love  of  goodness,  and  his  aversion  from  evd, 
lid  be  changed,  if  he  suffered  the  contempt  of  the  one,  and  ^n- 
iraged  the  practice  of  the  other. 
L  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  but  love  holiness  in  others. 
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Not  that  lie  owes  anything  to  his  creature,  but  from  the  tmspeakable 
holiness  of  his  nature,  whence  affections  to  all  things  that  bear  a  re- 
semblance of  him  do  flow ;  as  light  shoots  out  from  the  sun,  or  any 
glittering  body :  it  is  essential  to  the  infinite  righteousness  of  his  na- 
ture to  love  righteousness  wherever  he  beholds  it  (Ps.  xi,  7) :  "  The 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness."  He  cannot,  because  of  his  na- 
ture, but  love  that  which  bears  some  agreement  with  his  nature,  that 
which  is  the  curious  draught  of  his  own  wisdom  and  purity  :  he  can- 
not but  be  delighted  with  a  copy  of  himself:  he  would  not  have  a 
holy  nature,  if  he  did  not  love  holiness  in  every  nature :  his  own 
nature  would  be  denied  by  him,  if  he  did  not  affect  everything  that 
had  a  stamp  of  his  own  nature  upon  it.  There  was  indeed  nothing 
without  God,  that  could  invite  nim  to  manifest  such  goodness  to 
man,  as  he  did  in  creation :  but  after  he  had  stamped  that  rational 
nature  with  a  righteousness  convenient  for  it,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  he  should  ardently  love  that  impression  of  himself;  because  he 
loves  his  own  Deity,  and  consequently  all  things  which  are  any  sparks 
and  images  of  it :  and  were  the  devils  capable  of  an  act  of  righteoua- 
ness,  the  holiness  of  his  nature  would  incline  him  to  love  it,  even  in 
those  dark  and  revolted  spirits. 

5.  God  is  so  holy,  that  ne  cannot  positively  will  or  encourage  sin 
in  any.  How  can  he  give  any  encouragement  to  that  which  he  can- 
not in  the  least  approve  of,  or  look  upon  without  loathing,  not  only 
the  crime,  but  the  criminal  ?  Light  may  sooner  be  the  cause  of 
darkness  than  holiness  itself  be  the  cause  of  imholiness,  absolutely 
contrary  to  it :  it  is  a  contradiction,  that  he  that  is  the  Fountain  of 
ttood  should  be  the  source  of  evil ;  as  if  the  same  fountain  should 
bubble  up  both  sweet  and  bitter  streams,  salt  and  fresh  (James  iiL 
11) ;  since  whatsoever  good  is  in  man  acknowledges  God  for  its  au- 
thor, it  follows  that  men  are  evil  by  their  own  feult.  There  is  no 
need  for  men  to  be  incited  to  that  to  which  the  corruption  of  their 
own  nature  doth  so  powerfully  bend  them.  Water  hath  a  forcible 
principle  in  its  own  nature  to  carry  it  downward ;  it  needs  no  force 
to  hasten  the  motion :  "  Grod  tempts  no  man,  but  every  man  is  drawn 
away  by  his  own  lust"  (James  i.  13,  14).  All  the  preparations  for 
dory  are  from  God  (Rom.  ix.  28) ;  but  men  are  said  to  "  be  fitted  to 
destruction"  (ver.  22) ;  but  God  is  not  said  to  fit  them ;  they,  by 
their  iniquities,  fit  themselves  for  ruin,  and  he,  by  his  long-suffering 
keeps  the  destruction  fix)m  them  for  awhile. 

(1.)  God  cannot  command  any  unrighteousness.  As  all  virtue  is 
summed  up  in  a  love  to  God,  so  all  iniquity  is  summed  up  in  an  ea- 
mitv  to  God :  every  wicked  work  declares  a  man  an  enemy  to  God 
(Col.  i.  21) :  "  enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked  works."  If  he  could 
command  his  creature  anything  which  bears  an  enmity  in  its  nature 
to  himself,  he  would  then  implicitly  command  the  hatred  of  himself 
and  he  would  be,  in  some  measure,  a  hater  of  himself:  he  that  com- 
mands another  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  cannot  be  said  to  bear  any 
love  to  his  own  life.  God  can  never  hate  himself,  and  therefore  can- 
not command  anything  that  is  hateful  to  him  and  tends  to  a  hating 
of  him,  and  driving  the  creature  further  from  him ;  in  that  very  mo- 
ment that  God  should  command  such  a  thing,  he  would  cease  to  bo 
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gx>d.  What  can  be  more  absurd  to  imagine,  than  that  Infinite 
oodness  should  enjoin  a  thing  contrary  to  itself,  and  contrary  to 
the  essential  duty  of  a  creature,  and  order  him  to  do  anything  that 
bespeaks  an  enmity  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator,  or  a  deflouring  and 
disparaging  his  works  ?  God  cannot  but  love  himself,  and  his  own 
goodness ;  he  were  not  otherwise  good;  and,  therefore,  cannot  order 
the  creature  to  do  anything  opposite  to  this  goodness,  or  anything 
hurtful  to  the  creature  itself,  as  unrighteousness  is. 

(2.)  Nor  can  God  secretly  inspire  any  evil  into  us.  It  is  as  much 
against  his  nature  to  incline  the  heart  to  sin  as  it  is  to  command  it: 
as  it  is  impossible  but  that  he  should  love  himself,  and  therefore  im- 
possible to  enjoin  anything  that  teods  to  a  hatred  of  himself;  by  the 
same  reason  it  is  as  impossible  that  he  should  infuse  such  a  principle 
in  the  heart,  that  might  carry  a  man  out  tfe  any  act  of  enmity  against 
him.     To  enjoin  one  thing,  and  incline  to  another,  would  be  an  ar- 

Cent  of  such  insincerity,  unfaithfulness,  contradiction  to  itself 
it  cannot  be  conceived  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  Divine 
nature  (Deut.  xxxii.  4),  who  is  a  "  God  without  iniquity,"  because 
"  a  God  of  truth"  and  sincerity,  "just  and  right  is  he."  To  bestow 
excellent  faculties  upon  man  in  creation,  and  incline  him,  by  a  sud- 
den impulsion,  to  things  contrary  to  the  true  end  of  him,  ana  induce 
an  inevitable  ruin  upon  that  work  which  he  had  composed  with  so 
much  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  pronounced  good  with  so  much  de- 
light and  pleasure,  is  inconsistent  with  that  love  which  God  bears  to 
the  creature  of  his  own  framing :  to  incline  his  will  to  that  which 
would  render  him  the  object  of  his  hatred,  the  fuel  for  his  justice, 
and  sink  him  into  deplorable  misery,  it  is  most  absurd,  and  unchris- 
tian-like to  imagine. 

(3.)  Nor  can  God  necessitate  man  to  sin.  Indeed  sin  cannot  be 
committed  by  force ;  there  is  no  sin  but  is  in  some  sort  voluntary ; 
voluntary  in  the  root,  or  voluntary  in  the  branch ;  voluntary  by  an 
immediate  act  of  the  will,  or  voluntary  by  a  general  or  natural  incli- 
nation of  the  will.  That  is  not  a  crime  to  which  a  man  is  violenced, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  that  act ;  it  ia 
indeed  not  an  act,  but  a  passion ;  a  man  that  is  forced  is  not  an 
agent,  but  a  patient  under  the  force :  but  what  necessity  can  there 
be  upon  man  from  God,  since  he  hath  implanted  such  a  principle  in 
him,  that  he  cannot  desire  anything  but  what  is  good,  either  really 
or  apparently ;  and  if  a  man  mistakes  the  object,  it  is  his  own  faidt : 
for  God  hath  endowed  him  with  reason  to  discern,  and  liberty  of 
will  to  choose  upon  that  judgment.  And  though  it  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  God  hath  an  absolute  sovereign  dominion  over  hia 
creature,  without  any  limitation,  and  may  do  what  he  pleases,  and 
dispose  of  it  accordmg  to  his  own  will,  as  a  "  potter  doth  with  his 
vessel"  (Rom.  ix.  21) ;  according  as  the  church  speaks  (Isa.  Ixiv.  8), 
"  We  are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter ;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of 
thy  hand ;"  yet  £e  cannot  pollute  any  undefiled  creature  by  virtue 
of  that  sovereign  power,  which  he  hath  to  do  what  he  will  with  it; 
because  such  an  act  would  be  contrary  to  the  foundation  and  right 
of  his  dominion,  which  consists  in  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  his 
immense  wisdom,  and  unspotted  purity ;  if  God  should  therefore  do 
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any  such  act,  he  would  expunge  the  right  of  his  dominion  by  bIot» 
ting  out  that  nature  which  renders  him  fit  for  that  dominion,  and  the 
exercise  of  it'  Any  dominion  which  is  exercised  without  the  rules 
of  ffoodness,  is  not  a  true  sovereignty,  but  an  insupportable  tyranny. 
God  would  cease  to  be  a  rightfdl  Sovereign  df  he  ceased  to  be  good; 
and  he  would  cease  to  be  good,  if  he  did  command,  necessitate,  or  by 
any  positive  operation,  incline  inwardly  the  heart  of  a  creature  di- 
rectly to  that  which  were  morally  evil,  and  contrary  to  the  eminency 
of  his  own  nature.  But  that  we  may  the  better  conceive  of  this,  let 
us  trace  man  in  his  first  fall,  whereby  he  subjected  himself  and  all 
his  posterity  to  the  curse  of  the  law  and  hatred  of  God ;  we  shall 
find  no  footsteps,  either  of  precept,  outward  force,  or  inward  impul- 
sion." The  plain  story  of  man's  apostasy  dischargeth  God  from  any 
interest  in  the  crime  as  an  encouragement,  and  excuseth  him  from 
any  appearance  of  suspicion,  when  he  showed  him  the  tree  he  had. 
reserved,  as  a  mark  of  ids  sovereignty,  and  forbad  him  to  eat  of  the 
firuit  of  it ;  he  backed  the  prohibition  with  the  threatening  the  great- 
est evil,  viz,  death  ;  which  could  be  understood  to  imply  nothing  less 
than  the  loss  of  all  his  happiness ;  and  in  that  couched  an  assurance 
of  the  perpetuity  of  his  felicity,  if  he  did  not,  rebelliously,  reach  forth 
his  hand  to  take  and  "  eat  of  the  fruit"  (Gen.  ii.  16,  17).  It  is  true 
God  had  given  that  fruit  an  excellency,  "  a  goodness  for  food,  and  a 
pleasantness  to  the  eye"  (Gen.  iii.  6).  He  had  given  man  an  appe- 
tite, whereby  he  was  capable  of  desiring  so  pleasant  a  fruit;  but  God 
had,  by  creation,  arranged  it  under  the  command  of  reason,  if  man 
would  have  kept  it  in  its  due  obedience ;  he  had  fixed  a  severe 
threatening  to  bar  the  unlawful  excursions  of  it ;  he  had  allowed  him 
a  multitude  of  other  fruits  in  the  garden,  and  given  him^  liberty 
enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  all,  except  this  only.  Gould  there 
be  anything  more  obliging  to  man,  to  let  God  have  his  reserve  of 
that  one  tree,  than  the  grant  of  all  the  rest ;  and  more  deterring  from 
any  disobedient  attempt  than  so  strict  a  command,  spirited  with  so 
dreadftd  a  penalty  ?  God  did  not  solicit  him  to  rebel  again^  him ; 
a  solicitation  to  it,  and  a  command  against  it,  were  inconsisteni 
The  devil  assaults  him,  and  God  permitted  it,  and  stands,  as  it  were, 
a  spectator  of  the  issue  of  the  combat.  There  could  be  no  necessity 
upon  man  to  listen  to,  and  entertain  the  suggestions  of  the  serpent; 
he  had  a  power  to  resist  him,  and  he  had  an  answer  ready  for  all  the 
devil's  ar^ments,  had  they  been  multiphed  to  more  than  they  were; 
the  opposing  the  order  of  God  had  been  a  sufficient  conAitation  of 
all  the  deviPs  plausible  reasonings ;  that  Creator,  who  hath  given  me 
nrjr  being,  hath  ordered  me  not  to  eat  of  it.  Though  the  pleasure 
of  the  fruit  might  allure  him,  yet  the  force  of  his  reason  might  have 
quelled  the  liquorishness  of  his  sense ;  the  perpetual  thinking  of,  and 
sounding  out,  the  command  of  God,  had  silenced  both  Satan  and  his 
own  appetite ;  had  disarmed  the  tempter,  and  preserved  his  sensitive 
part  in  its  due  subjection.  What  inclination  can  we  suppose  there 
could  be  from  the  Creator,  when,  upon  the  very  first  offer  of  the 
temptation.  Eve  opposes  to  the  tempter  the  pronibition  and  thrukt' 
ening  of  God,  and  strains  it  to  a  higher  peg  than  we  find  God  had 

'  Amyrald.  DiBert.  pp.  108,  104.  «  Amynld.  Defens.  d«  OalTin.  ppu  1«1, 15S. 
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delivered  it  in  ?  For  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  it  is,  "  You  shall  not  eat  of  it  ;'* 
but  she  adds  (Gren.  iii.  3),  "  Neither  shall  you  touch  it ;"  which  was 
a  remark  that  might  have  had  more  influence  to  restrain  her.  Had 
our  first  parents  kept  this  fixed  upon  their  understandings  add 
thoughts,  th§lb  God  had  forbidden  any  such  act  as  the  eating  of  the 
fruit,  and  that  he  was  true  to  execute  the  threatening  he  had  uttered, 
of  which  truth  of  God  they  could  not  but  have  a  natural  notion,  with 
what  ease  might  they  have  withstood  the  deviFs  attack,  and  defeated 
his  design  1  And  it  had  been  easy  with  them,  to  have  kept  their 
understanding  by  the  force  of  such  a  thought,  from  entertainmg  any 
contrary  imagination.  There  is  no  ground  for  any  jealousy  of  any 
encouragements,  inward  impulsions,  or  necessity  from  God  in  this 
affair.  A  discharge  of  God  from  this  first  sin  will  easily  induce  a 
freedom  of  him  from  all  other  sins  which  follow  upon  it  God  doth 
not  then  encourage,  or  excite,  or  incline  to  sin.  How  can  he  excite 
to  that  which,  when  it  is  done,  he  will  be  sure  to  condemn  ?  How 
can  he  be  a  righteous  Judge  to  sentence  a  sinner  to  misery  for  a 
crime  acted  by  a  secret  inspiration  from  himself?  Iniquity  would 
deserve  no  reproof  from  him,  if  he  were  any  way  positively  the 
author  of  it.  Were  God  the  author  of  it  in  us,  what  is  the  reason 
our  own  consciences  accuse  us  for  it,  and  convince  us  of  it  ?  that, 
being  God's  deputy,  would  not  accuse  us  of  it,  if  the  sovereign  power 
by  which  it  acts,  did  incline  us  to  it.  How  can  he  be  thought  to 
.  excite  to  that  whicli  he  hath  enacted  such  severe  laws  to  restrain,  or 
incline  man  to  that  which  he  hath  so  dreadfully  punished  in  his  Son, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  biit  the  excellency  of  his  nature  must  in- 
cline him  eternally  to  hate  ?  We  may  sooner  imagine,  that  a  pure 
flame  shall  engender  cold,  and  darkness  be  the  ofispring  of  a  sun- 
beam, as  imagine  such  a  thing  as  this.  "  What  shall  we  say,  is  there 
unrighteousness  with  God?  God  forbid."  The  apostle  execratei 
auch  a  thought  (Eom.  ix.  14.) 

6.  God  cannot  act  any  evil,  in  or  by  himself.  If  he  cannot  ap- 
prove of  sin  in  others,  nor  excite  any  to  iniquily,  which  is  less,  he 
cannot  commit  evil  himself,  which  is  greater ;  wnat  he  cannot  pos- 
itively will  in  another,  can  never  be  willed  in  himself;  he  cannot  do 
evil  through  ignorance,  because  of  his  infinite  knowledge;  nor 
through  weakness,  because  of  his  infinite  power ;  nor  through  malice, 
because  of  his  infinite  rectitude.  He  cannot  will  any  imjust  thing, 
because,  having  an  infinitely  perfect  understanding,  he  cannot  iudge 
that  to  be  true  which  is  false ;  or  that  to  be  good  which  is  evil :  his 
will  is  regulated  by  his  wisdom.  If  he  could  will  any  unjust  and 
irrational  thing,  his  will  would  be  repugnant  to  his  understanding ; 
there  would  be  a  disagreement  in  God,  will  against  mind,  and  will 
against  wisdom ;  he  being  the  highest  reason,  tne  first  truth,  cannot 
do  an  unreasonable,  false,  defective  action.  It  is  not  a  defect  in  God 
that  he  cannot  do  evil,  but  a  fulness  and  excellency  of  power ;  as  it 
is  not  a  weakness  in  the  light,  but  the  perfection  of  it,  that  it  is  un- 
able to  produce  darkness ;  "  God  is  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness''  (James  i.  17).  Nothing  pleases  him,  nothing  is 
acted  by  him,  but  what  is  beseeming  the  infinite  excellency  of  bis 
ovn  mUiuxe ;  the  voluntary  neceasily  whereby  GodxMomct  be  uiyii0t| 
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renders  him  a  God  blessed  forever ;  he  would  hate  himself  for  the 
chief  good,  if,  in  any  of  his  actions,  he  should  disagree  with  his  good- 
ness. He  cannot  ao  any  unworthy  thing,  not  because  he  wants  an 
infinite  power,  but  because  he  is  possessed  of  an  infinite  wisdom,  and 
adorned  with  an  infinite  purity ;  and  being  infinitel)^  pure,  cannot 
have  the  least  mixture  of  impurity.  As  if  you  can  suppose  fire  in- 
finitely hot,  you  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  the  least  mixture  of  cold- 
ness ;  the  better  anything  is,  the  more  unable  it  is  to  do  evil ;  God 
being  the  only  goodness,  can  as  little  be  changed  in  his  goodness  as 
in  his  essence. 

•II.  The  next  inquiry  is,  The  proof  that  God  is  holy,  or  the  mani- 
festation of  it.  Purity  is  as  requisite  to  the  blessedness  of  Gk)d,  as 
to  the  being  of  God ;  as  he  could  not  be  God  mthout  being  blessed, 
so  he  could  not  be  blessed  without  beinff  holy.  He  is  called  by  the 
title  of  Blessed,  as  well  as  by  that  of  holy  (Mark  xiv.  61) ;  "  Art 
thou  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  Blessed  ?"  Unrighteousness  is  a  misery 
and  tiirbulency  in  any  spirit  wherein  it  is ;  for  it  is  a  privation  of  an 
excellency  which  ought  to  be  in  every  intellectual  being,  and  what 
can  follow  upon  the  privation  of  an  excellency  but  unquietness  and 
grief,  the  moth  of  happiness?  An  unrighteous  man,  as  an  unright* 
eous  man,  can  never  be  blessed,  though  he  were  in  a  local  heaven. 
Had  God  the  least  spot  upon  his  purity,  it  would  render  him  as  mis- 
erable in  the  midst  of  his  infinite  sumeiency,  as  iniquity  renders  a 
man  in  the  confluence  of  his  earthly  enjoyments.  The  holiness  and 
felicity  of  God  are  inseparable  in  him.  The  apostle  intimates  that 
the  heathen  made  an  attempt  to  sully  his  blessedness,  when  they 
would  liken  him  to  corruptiole,  mutable,  impure  man  (Bom.  i.  28, 
25) :  "  They  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
image,  made  like  to  corruptible  man ;"  and  after,  he  entitles  God  a 
"  God  blessed  forever."  The  gospel  is  therefore  called,  "  The  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  God"  (1  Tim.  i.  11),  in  regard  of  the  holiness 
of  the  gospel  precepts,  and  in  regard  of  the  declaration  of  the  hoU- 
ness  of  God  in  all  the  streams  and  branches,  wherein  his  purity,  in 
which  his  blessedness  consists,  is  as  illustrious  as  any  other  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Being.  God  hath  highly  manifestea  this  attribute  in 
the  state  of  nature ;  in  the  legal  administration ;  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  gospel.  His  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  are  declared  in 
creation ;  his  sovereign  authority  in  his  law ;  his  grace  and  mercy 
in  the  gospel,  and  his  righteousness  in  all.  Suitable  to  this  threefold 
state,  may  be  that  eternal  repetition  of  his  holiness  in  the  prophecy 
(Isa.  vi.  3) ;  holy,  as  Creator  and  Benefactor ;  holy,  as  Lawgiver  and 
Judge ;  holy,  as  Restorer  and  Redeemer. 

First,  His  holiness  appears,  as  he  is  Creator,  in  framing  man  in  a 
perfect  uprightness.  Angels,  as  made  by  Grod,  could  not  be  evil ;  fiw 
God  beheld  his  own  works  with  pleasure,  and  could  not  have  pro- 
nounced them  all  good,  had  some  been  created  pure,  and  others  im- 
Sure ;  two  moral  contrarieties  could  not  be  good.  The  angels  had  a 
rst  estate,  wherein  they  were  happy  (Jude  6) ;  and  had  they  not 
left  their  own  habitation  and  state,  they  could  not  have  been  mi8e^ 
able.  But,  because  the  Scripture  speaks  only  of  the  creation  of 
man,  we  will  consider,  that  the  human  naluie  was  well  strung  sad 
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timed  by  God,  according  to  the  note  of  bis  own  holiness  ^Ecdes.  yii 
29) ;  '*  God  hath  made  man  upright :"  he  had  declared  his  power  in 
other  creatures,  but  would  declare  in  his  rational  creature,  what  he 
most  valued  in  himself;  and,  therefore,  created  him  upright,  with  a 
wisdom  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the  mind,  with  a  purity  which  is 
the  rectitude  of  the  will  and  affections.  He  had  declared  a  purity 
in  other  creatures,  as  much  as  they  were  capable  of,  viz.  in  the  exact 
tuning  them  to  answer  one  another.  And  that  Grod,  who  so  well 
tuned  and  composed  other  creatures,  would  not  make  man  a  jarring 
instrument,  and  place  a  cracked  creature  to  be  Lord  of  the  rest  of  his 
earthly  fabric.  God,  being  holy,  could  not  set  his  seal  upon  any 
rational  creature,  but  the  impression  would  be  like  himself,  pure  and 
holy  also ;  he  could  not  be  created  with  an  error  in  his  imaerstand- 
ing ;  that  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God  to  Ins 
rational  creature ;  if  so,  the  erroneous  motion  of  the  will,  which  was 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  could  not  have  been  im- 
puted to  him  as  his  crime,  because  it  would  have  been,  not  a  volun- 
tary, but  a  necessary  effect  of  his  nature ;  had  there  been  an  error  in 
the  first  wheel,  the  error  of  the  next  could  not  have  been  imputed 
to  the  nature  of  that^  but  to  the  irregular  motion  of  the  first  wheel 
in  the  engine.  The  sin  of  men  and  angels,  proceeded  not  from  any 
natural  defect  in  their  understandings,  but  from  inconsideration ;  he 
that  was  the  author  of  harmony  in  his  other  creatures,  could  not  be 
the  author  of  disorder  in  the  chief  of  his  works.  Other  creatures 
were  his  footsteps,  but  man  was  his  image  (Gen.  i.  26,  27):  "Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness ;  which,  though  it  seems 
to  imply  no  more  in  that  place,  than  an  image  of  his  dominion  over 
the  creatures,  yet  the  apostle  raises  it  a  peg  higher,  and  gives  us  a 
larger  interpretation  of  it  (Col.  iii.  10):  "  And  nave  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that 
created  him ;"  making  it  to  consist  in  a  resemblance  to  his  righteous- 
ness. Image,  say  some,  notes  the  form,  as  man  was  a  spirit  in  reeard 
of  his  soul;  likeness,  notes  the  quality  implanted  in  his  spiritual  na- 
ture ;  the  image  of  God  was  drawn  in  him,  both  as  he  was  a  rational, 
and  as  he  was  a  holy  creature.  The  creatures  manifested  the  being 
of  a  superior  power,  as  their  cause,  but  the  righteousness  of  the  first 
man  evidenced,  not  only  a  sovereign  power,  as  the  donor  of  his  being, 
but  a  holv  power,  as  the  pattern  of  his  work.  God  appeared  to  be  a 
holy  God.  m  the  righteousness  of  his  creature,  as  well  as  an  under- 
standing God  in  the  reason  of  his  creature,  while  he  formed  him 
with  all  necessary  knowledge  in  his  mind  and  all  necessary  upright- 
ness in  his  will.  The  law  of  love  to  God,  with  his  whole  soul,  his 
whole  mind,  his  whole  heart  and  strength,  was  originally  written 
upon  his  nature ;  all  the  parts  of  his  nature  were  iramed  in  a  moral 
conformity  with  God,  to  answer  this  law,  and  imitate  God  in  his 
purity,  which  consists  in  a  love  of  himself,  and  his  own  ^odneas 
and  excellency.  Thus  doth  the  clearness  of  the  stream  point  us  to 
the  purer  fountain,  and  the  brightness  of  the  beam  evidence  a  greater 
splendor  in  the  sun  which  shot  it  out 

Secondly,  His  holiness  appears  in  his  laws,  as  he  is  a  Lawgiver 
and  a  Judge.    Siiu^e  man  was  bound  to  be  subject  to  Ood,  as  a  crei^ 
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ture,  and  had  a  capacity  to  be  ruled  bj  the  law,  as  an  nndeistand- 
ing  and  willing  creature ;  God  gave  him  a  law,  taken  from  the 
depths  of  his  holy  nature,  and  suited  to  the  original  Acuities  of  man. 
The  rules  which  God  hath  fixed  in  the  world,  are  not  the  resolves 
of  bare  will,  but  result  particularly  &om  the  goodness  of  his  nature: 
they  are  nothing  else  but  the  transcripts  of  nis  infinite  detestation 
of  sin,  as  he  is  the  unblemished  governor  of  the  world.  This  being 
the  most  adorable  property  of  his  nature,  he  hath  impressed  it  upon 
that  law  which  he  would  have  inviolably  observed  as  a  perpetual 
rule  for  our  actions,  that  we  may  every  moment  think  of  this  beau- 
tiful perfection.  God  can  command  nothing  but  what  hath  some 
similitude  with  the  rectitude  of  his  own  nature ;  all  his  laws,  every 
paragraph  of  them,  therefore,  scent  of  this,  and  glitter  with  it  (Deut 
IV.  8) :  ^^  What  nation  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as 
aU  this  law  I  set  before  vou  this  day  ?"  and,  therefore,  they  are  com- 
pared to  fine  gold,  that  hath  no  speck  or  dross  (Ps.  xix.  10). 

This  purity  is  evident — 1.  In  tne  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature.  2. 
In  the  ceremonial  law.  3.  In  the  allurements  annexed  to  it,  for 
keeping  it,  and  the  affirightments  to  restrain  from  the  breaking  of  it 
4.  In  the  judgments  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  it. 

1.  In  the  moral  law :  which  is  therefore  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Holy,  twice  in  one  verse  (Rom.  vii.  12^:  "Wherefore,  the  law  is  holy, 
and  the  commandment  is  holy,  just,  and  good  f  it  bein^  the  express 
image  of  God's  will,  as  our  Saviour  was  of  his  person,  and  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  the  purity  of  his  nature.  The  tables  of  this  law  were  put 
into  the  ark,  that,  as  the  mercy  seat  was  to  represent  the  grace  of  Qixl, 
so  the  law  was  to  represent  the  holiness  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  1).  The  Psalm- 
ist, after  he  had  spolven  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  wherein  the 
power  of  God  is  exposed  to  our  view,  introduceth  the  law,  wherein  the 
purity  of  God  is  evidenced  to  our  minds  (ver.  7, 8,  &c.^ :  "  Perfect,  pure, 
clean,  righteous,"  are  the  titles  given  to  it.  It  is  clearer  in  hounes? 
than  the  sun  is  in  brightness ;  and  more  mighty  in  itself  to  command 
the  conscience,  than  the  sun  is  to  run  its  race.  As  the  holiness  of 
the  Scripture  demonstrates  the  divinity  of  its  Author ;  so  the  holi- 
ness of  the  law  doth  the  purity  of  the  Lawgiver. 

(1.)  The  purity  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  it  It  prescribes 
all  that  becomes  a  creature  towards  God,  and  all  that  becomes  one 
creature  towards  another  of  his  own  rank  and  kind.  The  image  of 
God  is  complete  in  the  holiness  of  the  first  table,  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  second ;  which  is  intimated  by  the  apostle  (Eph.  iv.  24)^ 
the  one  being  the  rule  of  what  we  owe  to  God,  the  other  being  thf 
rule  of  what  we  owe  to  man :  there  is  no  good  but  it  enjoins,  and 
no  evil  but  it  disowns.  It  is  not  sickly  and  lame  in  any  part  of  it; 
not  a  good  action,  but  it  gives  it  its  due  praise ;  and  not  an  evil  ao* 
tion,  but  it  sets  a  condemning  mark  upon.  The  commands  of  it  are 
frequently  in  Scripture  called  judgments,  because  they  rightly  judge 
of  good  and  evil ;  and  are  a  clear  light  to  inform  the  judgment  <^ 
man  in  the  knowledge  of  both.  By  this  was  the  understanding  of 
David  enlightened  to  know  every  false  way,  and  to  "hate  it"  (Ri 
cxix.  104).  There  is  no  case  can  happen,  but  may  mfiet  with  a  de- 
termination  from  it;  it  teaches  men  the  noblest  manner  of  livipg  « 
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life  like  God  himself;  honorably  for  the  Lawgiver,  and  joyfully  for 
the  subject.  It  directs  us  to  the  highest  end  ;  sets  us  at  a  distance 
from  all  base  and  sordid  practices ;  it  proposeth  light  to  the  under- 
standing, and  goodness  to  the  will.  It  would  tune  aU  the  strings, 
set  right  all  the  orders  of  mankind :  it  censures  the  least  mote,  coun* 
tenanceth  not  any  stain  in  the  life.  Not  a  wanton  glance  can  meet 
with  any  justification  from  it  fMatt.  v.  28) ;  not  a  rash  anger  but  it 
frowns  upon  (ver.  22).  As  tne  Lawgiver  wants  nothing  as  an  ad- 
dition to  his  blessedness,  so  his  law  wants  nothing  as  a  supplement 
to  its  perfection  (Deut.  iv.  2).  What  our  Saviour  seems  to  add,  is 
not  an  addition  to  mend  any  defects,  but  a  restoration  of  it  from  the 
corrupt  glosses,  wherewith  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  eclipsed 
the  brightness  of  it :  they  had  curtailed  it,  and  diminished  part  of 
its  authority,  cutting  off  its  empire  over  the  least  evil,  and  left  its 
power  only  to  check  the  grosser  practices.  But  Christ  restores  it  to 
the  due  extent  of  its  sovereignty,  and  shows  it  those  dimensions  in 
which  the  holy  men  of  God  considered  it  as  "  exceeding  broad"  (Ps. 
cxix.  96),  reaching  to  all  actions,  all  motions,  all  circumstances  at- 
tending them ;  full  of  inexhaustible  treasures  of  righteousness.  And 
though  this  law,  since  the  fall,  doth  irritate  sin,  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment, but  a  testimony  to  the  righteousness  of  it ;  which  the  apostle 
manifests  by  his  "  Wherefore, (Eom.  vii.  8),  sin,  taking  occasion  by 
the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence ; 
and  repeating  the  same  sense  (ver.  11),  subjoins  a  '*  Wherefore" 
(ver.  12),  "  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy."  The  rising  of  men's  sinftil 
hearts  against  the  law  of  God,  when  it  strikes  with  its  preceptive 
and  minatory  parts  upon  their  consciences,  evidenceth  the  holmess 
of  the  law  and  the  Lawgiver.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  a  directing 
rule,  but  the  malignant  nature  of  sin  is  exasperated  by  it ;  as  an 
hostile  quality  in  a  creature  will  awaken  itself  at  the  appearance  of 
its  enemy.  The  purity  of  this  beam,  and  transcript  of  God,  bears 
witness  to  a  greater  clearness  and  beauty  in  the  sun  and  original. 
Undefiled  streams  manifest  an  untainted  fountain. 

(2.)  It  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  its  precepts.  As  it  prescribes  all 
good,  and  forbids  all  evil,  so  it  doth  enjoin  the  one,  and  banish  the 
other  as  such.  The  laws  of  men  command  virtuous  things ;  not  as 
virtuous  in  themselves,  but  as  useful  for  human  society ;  which  the 
magistrate  is  the  conservator  of,  and  the  guardian  of  justice.*  The 
laws  of  men  contain  not  all  the  precepts  of  virtue,  but  only  such  as 
are  accommodated  to  their  customs,  and  are  useful  to  preserve  the 
ligaments  of  their  government.  The  design  of  them  is  not  so  much 
to  render  the  subjects  good  men,  as  good  citizens :  they  order  the 
practice  of  those  virtues  that  may  strengthen  civil  society,  and  dis- 
countenance those  vices  only  which  weaken  the  sinews  of  it :  but 
God,  being  the  guardian  of  universal  righteousness,  doth  not  onljr 
enact  the  observance  of  all  righteousness,  but  the  observance  of  it 
as  righteousness.  He  commands  that  which  is  just  in  itself,  enjoins 
virtues  as  virtuts,  and  prohibits  vices  as  vices :  as  they  are  profitable 
or  injurious  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  others.  Men  command  tem- 
perance and  justice ;  not  as  virtues  in  themselves,  but  as  they  pre- 
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vent  disorder  and  confusion  in  a  commonwealth ;  and  forbid  adulteiy 
and  theft,  not  as  vices  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  intrenchments 
upon  property ;  not  as  hurtful  to  the  person  that  commitB  them,  but 
as  hurtiul  to  the  person  against  whose  right  they  are  committed. 
Upon  this  account,  perhaps,  Paul  applauds  the  holiness  of  the  law 
of  God  in  regard  of  its  own  nature,  as  considered  in  itself^  more 
than  he  doth  me  justice  of  it  in  regard  of  man,  and  the  goodness 
and  conveniency  of  it  to  the  world  (Rom.  vii.  12) ;  the  law  is  holy 
twice,  and  just  and  good  but  once. 

(3.)  In  the  spiritual  extent  of  it  The  most  righteous  powers  of 
the  world  do  not  so  much  regard  in  their  laws  what  the  inward  af- 
fections of  their  subjects  are :  the  external  acts  are  only  the  objects 
of  their  decrees,  either  to  encourage  them  if  they  be  useful,  or  dis- 
courage them  if  they  be  hurtful  to  the  commimity.  And,  indeed, 
they  can  do  no  other,  for  they  have  no  power  proportioned  to  in- 
ward affections,  since  the  inward  disposition  £bu1s  not  under  their 
censure ;  and  it  would  be  foolish  for  any  legislative  power  to  make 
such  laws,  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  put  in  execution.  They 
can  prohibit  the  outward  acts  of  theft  and  murder,  but  they  cannot 
command  the  love  of  God,  the  hatred  of  sin,  the  contempt  of  the 
world;  they  cannot  prohibit  xmclean  thoughts,  and  the  atheism  of 
the  heart  But  the  law  of  God  surmounts  in  righteousness  all  the 
laws  of  the  best-regulated  commonwealths  in  the  world :  it  restrains 
the  licentious  heart,  as  well  as  tHe  violent  hand ;  it  damps  the  very 
first  bubblings  of  corrupt  nature,  orders  a  purity  in  the  spring,  com- 
mands a  clean  fountain,  clean  streams,  clean  vessels.  It  would  firame 
the  heart  to  an  inward,  as  well  as  the  life  to  an  outward  righteous- 
ness, and  make  the  inside  purer  than  the  outside.  It  forbids  the  first 
belchings  of  a  murderous  or  adulterous  intention :  it  obligeth  a  man 
as  a  rational  creature,  and  therefore  exacts  a  conformity  of  every 
rational  Acuity,  and  of  whatsoever  is  under  the  commana  of  them. 
It  commands  the  private  closet  to  be  free  from  the  least  cobweb,  as 
well  as  the  outward  porch  to  be  clean  from  mire  and  dirt  It  firowns 
upon  all  stains  and  pollutions  of  the  most  retired  thoughts :  hence 
the  apostle  calls  it  a  "  spiritual  law"  (Rom.  vii.  14),  as  not  political, 
but  extending  its  force  mrther  than  the  frontiers  of  the  man ;  placing 
its  ensigns  in  the  metropolis  of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  curbing 
with  its  sceptre  the  inward  motions  of  the  spirit,  and  commanding 
over  the  secrets  of  every  man's  breast 

(4).  In  regard  of  the  perpetuity  of  it  The  purity  andperpetuity 
of  It  are  linked  together  by  the  rsalmist  (Ps.  xix.  9) :  "  The  fear  erf 
the  Lord  is  "clean,  enduring  for  ever ;"  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  i^ 
that  law  which  commands  the  fear  and  worship  of  Gk>d,  and  is  the 
rule  of  it.  And,  indeed,  God  values  it  at  such  a  rate,  that  rather 
than  part  with  a  tittle,  or  let  the  honor  of  it  lie  in  the  dust,  he 
would  not  only  let  "  heaven  and  earUi  pass  away,"  but  expose  his 
Son  to  death  K)r  the  reparation  of  the  wrong  it  nad  sustained.  So 
holy  it  is,  that  the  holmess  and  righteousness  of  Ood  cannot  dis- 
pense with  it,  cannot  abrogate  it^  wiwout  despoiling  himself  of  his 
own  being:  it  is  a  copy  of  the  eternal  law.  Can  he  ever  abrogate 
the  command  of  love  to  himaelfi  without  showing  some  contempt 
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of  his  own  excellency  and  very  being  ?  Before  he  can  enjoin  a 
creature  not  to  love  him,  he  must  make  himself  unworthy  of  love, 
and  worthy  of  hatred ;  this  would  be  the  highest  unrighteousness, 
to  order  us  to  hate  that  which  is  only  worthy  of  our  highest  affec* 
tions.  So  God  cannot  change  the  first  command,  and  order  us  to 
worship  many  gods ;  this  would  be  against  the  excellency  and  unity 
of  God :  for  God  cannot  constitute  another  God,  or  make  anything 
worthy  of  an  honor  equal  with  himself.^  Those  things  tnftt  are 
good,  only  because  they  are  commanded,  are  alterable  by  God: 
diose  things  that  are  intrinsically  and  essentially  good,  ana  there- 
fore commanded,  are  unalterable  as  long  as  the  hminess  and  right- 
eousness of  God  stand  firm.  The  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  moral 
law,  the  concern  God  hath  for  it ;  the  perpetuity  of  the  precepts  of 
the  first  table,  and  the  care  he  hath  haa  to  imprint  the  precepts  of 
the  second  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  as  the  Author 
of  nature  for  the  preservation  of  the  world,  manifests  the  holiness 
of  the  Lawmaker  and  Governor. 

2.  His  holiness  appears  in  the  ceremonial  law :  in  the  variety  of 
sacrifices  for  sin,  wherein  he  writ  his  detestation  of  unrighteousness 
in  bloody  characters.  His  holiness  was  more  constantly  expressed 
in  the  continual  sacrifices,  than  in  those  rarer  sprinklings  of  judg- 
ments now  and  then  upon  the  world ;  which  often  reached,  not  the 
worst,  but  the  most  moderate  sinners,  and  were  the  occasions  of 
the  questioning  of  the  righteousness  of  his  providence  both  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  judgments  his  purity  was  only  now  and 
then  manifest :  by  his  long  patience,  he  might  be  imagined  by  some 
reconciled  to  their  crimes,  or  not  much  concerned  in  them ;  but  by  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  he  witnessed  a  perpetual  and  unin- 
terrupted abhorrence  of  whatsoever  was  evil.  Besides  those,  the 
occasional  washings  and  sprinklings  upon  ceremonial  defilementSi 
which  polluted  only  the  body,  gave  an  evidence,  that  everything 
that  haa  a  resemblance  to  evil,  was  loathsome  to  him.  Ada,  also, 
the  prohibitions  of  eating  such  and  such  creatures  that  were  filthy ; 
as  the  swine  that  wallowed  in  the  mire,  a  fit  emblem  for  the  pro- 
file and  brutish  sinner ;  which  had  a  moral  signification,  both  of 
the  loathsomeness  of  sin  to  Gpd,  and  the  aversion  themselves  ought 
to  have  to  everything  that  was  filthy. 

8.  This  holiness  appears  in  the  allurements  annexed  to  the  law 
for  keeping  it,  and  tne  aflfrightments  to  restrain  from  the  breaking 
of  it.  jBoth  promises  and  threatenings  have  their  fundamental  root 
in  the  holiness  of  God,  and  are  both  branches  of  this  peculiar  perfec- 
tion. As  they  respect  the  nature  of  God,  they  are  declarations  of  his 
hatred  of  sin,  and  nis  love  of  righteousness ;  the  one  belong  to  his 
threatenings,  the  other  to  his  promises ;  both  join  together  to  repre- 
sent this  divine  perfection  to  the  creature,  and  to  excite  to  an  imi- 
tation in  the  creature.  In  the  one,  God  would  render  sin  odious, 
because  dangerous,  and  curb  the  practice  of  evil,  which  would 
otherwise  be  licentious ;  in  the  other,  he  would  commend  righteousi- 
ness,  and  excite  a  love  of  it,  which  would  otherwise  be  cold.  By 
there  Ood  suits  the  two  great  affections  of  men,  fear  «nd  hope; 
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both  the  branches  of  self-love  in  man :  the  promises  and  threaten- 
ings  are  both  the  branches  of  holiness  in  God.  The  end  of  the 
promises  is  the  same  with  the  exhortation  the  apostle  concludes  fix)m 
them  (2  Cor.  vii.  1^ ;  "  Having  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  filtniness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God."  As  the  end  of  precept  is  to  direct,  the  end  of 
threatenings  is  to  deter  from  iniquity,  so  that  the  promises  is  to 
allure  to  obedience.  Thus  God  breathes  out  his  love  to  righteous- 
ness in  every  promise ;  his  hatred  of  sin  in  every  threatening.  The 
rewards  offered  in  the  one,  are  the  smiles  of  pleased  holiness;  and 
the  curses  thundered  in  the  other,  are  the  sparklings  of  enraged 
righteousness. 

4.  His  holiness  appears  in  the  judgment  inflicted  for  the  violation 
of  this  law.  Divine  holiness  is  the  root  of  Divine  justice,  and  Divine 
justice  is  the  triumph  of  Divine  holiness.  Hence  both  are  expressed 
in  Scripture  by  one  word  of  righteousness,  which  sometimes  signi- 
fies the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  sometimes  the  vindicative 
stroke  of  his  arm  (Ps.  ciii.  6) ;  "  The  Lord  executeth  righteousness 
and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed."  So  (Dan.  ix.  7)  "  Righ- 
teousness (that  is,  justice)  belongs  to  thee."  The  vials  of  his  wrath 
are  filled  from  his  implacable  aversion  to  iniquity.  All  penal  evils 
shower  down  upon  the  heads  of  wicked  men,  spread  tlieir  root  in, 
and  branch  out  from,  this  perfection.  All  the  dreadful  storms  and 
tempests  in  the  world  are  blown  up  by  it.  Why  doth  he  "rain 
snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest !  Because  "  the 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness"  (Ps.  xi.  6,  7).  And,  as  was 
observed  before,  when  he  was  going  about  the  dreaafulest  work  that 
ever  was  in  the  world,  the  overturning  the  Jewish  state,  hardening 
the  hearts  of  that  unbelieving  people,  and  cashiering  a  nation,  once 
dear  to  him,  from  the  honor  of  his  protection ;  his  holiness,  as  the 
spring  of  all  this,  is  applauded  by  tne  seraphims  (Isa.  vi  3,  com- 
pared with  ver.  9 — 11),  occ.  Impunity  argues  the  approbation  of  a 
crime,  and  punishment  the  abhorrency  of  it.  The  greatness  of  the 
crime,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  Judge,  are  the  first  natural  sen- 
timents that  arise  in  the  minds  of  men  upon  the  appearance  of  Di- 
vine judgments  in  the  world,  by  those  that  are  near  them  ;^  as,  when 
men  see  gibbets  erected,  scaffolds  prepared,  instruments  of  death 
and  torture  provided,  and  grievous  punishments  inflicted,  the  first 
reflection  in  the  spectator  is  the  malignitv  of  the  crime,  and  the  de- 
testation the  governors  are  possessed  with. 

(1).  How  severely  hath  he  puniphed  his  most  noble  creatures  for 
it !  The  once  glonous  angels,  upon  whom  he  had  been  at  greater 
cost  than  upon  any  other  creatures,  and  drawn  more  lively  linea- 
ments of  his  own  excellency,  upon  the  transgression  of  his  law,  are 
thrown  into  the  furnace  of  justice,  without  any  mercy  to  pity  them 
(Jude  6\  And  though  there  were  but  one  sort  of  creatures  upon 
the  eartn  that  bore  his  image,  and  were  only  fit  to  publish  and  keep 
up  his  honor  below  the  heavens,  yet,  upon  their  apostasy,  thougn 
upon  a  temptation  from  a  subtle  and  insinuating  spirit^  the  man, 
With  nU  his  posterity,  is  sentenced  to  misery  in  life,  and  death  ai 
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last ;  and  the  woman,  with  all  her  sex,  have  standing  punishments 
inflicted  on  them,  which,  as  they  begun  in  their  persons,  were  to 
reach  as  far  as  the  last  member  of  their  successive  generations.  So 
holy  is  God,  that  he  will  not  endure  a  spot  in  his  choicest  work. 
Men,  indeed,  when  there  is  a  crack  in  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  or 
a  stain  upon  a  rich  garment,  do  not  cast  it  away ;  they  value  it  for 
the  remaining  excellency,  more  than  hate  it  for  the  contracted  spot ; 
but  God  saw  no  excellency  in  his  creature  worthy  regarding,  after 
the  image  of  that  which  he  most  esteemed  in  himself  was  defaced. 

(2).  How  detestable  to  him  are  the  very  instruments  of  sin  I  For  the 
ill  use  the  serpent,  an  irrationa?  creature,  was  put  to  by  the  devil,  as 
an  instrument  in  the  fall  of  man,  the  whole  brood  of  those  animals 
are  cursed  (Gen.  iii.  14),  "cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field."  Not  only  the  devil's  head  is  threatened  to  bo 
for  ever  bruised,  and,  as  some  think,  rendered  irrecoverable  upon 
this  further  testimony  of  his  malice  in  the  seduction  of  man,  who, 
perhaps,  without  this  new  act,  might  have  been  admitted  into  the 
arms  of  mercy,  notwithstanding  his  first  sin ;  "  though  the  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  no  account  of  this,  only  this  is  the  only  sentence  we 
read  of  pronounced  against  the  devil,  which  puts  him  into  an  irre- 
coverable state  by  a  mortal  bruising  of  his  head."  But,  I  say,  he 
is  not  only  punished,  but  the  organ,  whereby  he  blew  in  his  temp- 
tation, is  put  into  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  before.  Thus  God 
hated  the  sponge,  whereby  the  devil  deformed  his  beautiful  image : 
thus  God,  to  manifest  his  detestation  of  sin,  ordered  the  beast, 
whereby  any  man  was  slain,  to  be  slain  as  well  as  the  malefactor 
(Lev.  XX.  15).  The  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  abused  to  idolatry, 
and  were  the  ornaments  of  images,  though  good  in  themselves,  and 
incapable  of  a  criminal  nature,  were  not  to  be  brought  into  their 
houses,  but  detested  and  abhorred  by  them,  because  they  were 
cursed,  and  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  See  with  what  loathing 
expressions  this  law  is  enjoined  to  them  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26).  So 
contrary  is  the  holy  nature  of  God  to  every  sin,  that  it  curseth 
everything  that  is  instrumental  in  it 

(3.)  How  detestable  is  everything  to  him  that  is  in  the  sinner's 
possession  !  The  very  earth,  which  God  had  made  Adam  the  pro- 
prietor of,  was  cursed  for  his  sake  (Gen.  iii.  17, 18).  It  lost  its  beauty, 
and  lies  languishing  to  this  day  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  redemp- 
tion by  Christ,  hath  not  recovered  its  health,  nor  is  it  like  to  do,  tul 
the  completing  the  fruits  of  it  upon  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  viii. 
20-22).     The  whole  lower  creation  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  and 

Sut  into  pangs,  upon  the  sin  of  man,  by  the  righteousness  of  God 
etesting  his  offence.  How  often  hath  his  implacable  aversion  from 
sin  been  shown,  not  only  in  his  judgments  upon  the  offender's  per- 
son, but  by  wrapping  up,  in  the  same  judgment,  those  which  stood 
in  a  near  relation  to  them  I  Achan,  with  his  children  and  cattle, 
are  overwhelmed  with  stones,  and  burned  together  (Josh.  vii.  24,  25). 
In  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  not  only  the  grown  malefactors,  but 
the  3'oung  spawn,  the  infants,  at  present  incapable  of  the  same  wick- 
edness, and  their  cattle,  were  burned  up  by  the  same  fire  from 
heaven ;  and  the  place  where  their  habitations  stood,  is,  at  this  day, 
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partly  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  partly  an  infections  lake,  that  chokes  any  flah 
that  swims  into  it  from  Jordan,  and  stifles,  as  is  related,  by  its  vapor, 
any  bird  that  attempts  to  fly  over  it  O,  how  detestable  is  sin  to  Qrod, 
that  causes  him  to  turn  a  pleasant  land,  as  the  "  garden  of  the  Lord*^  (ai 
it  is  styled  Gen.  xiii.  10),  into  a  lake  of  sulphur ;  to  make  it,  both  in  ois 
word  and  works,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  abhorence  of  evil! 
(4.)  What  design  hath  God  in  aU  these  acts  of  severity  and  vin- 
dictive justice,  but  to  set  oflf  the  lustre  of  his  holiness  ?  He  testifies 
himself  concerned  for  those  laws,  which  he  hath  set  as  hedges  and 
limits  to  the  lusts  of  men ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  breathes  forth 
his  fiery  indignation  against  a  peopll,  he  is  said  to  get  himself  hon- 
or :  as  when  he  intended  the  Red  Sea  should  swallow  up  the  Egyp- 
tian army  (Exod.  xiv.  17,  18),  which  Moses,  in  his  triumphant  song, 
echoes  back  again  (Exod.  xv.  1) :  "  Thou  hast  triumphed  glorious- 
ly ;"  gloriously  in  his  holiness,  which  is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  as 
Moses  himseli  interprets  it  in  the  text  When  men  will  not  own 
the  holiness  of  God,  in  a  way  of  duty,  God  will  vindicate  it  in  a  way 
of  justice  and  punishment.  In  the  destruction  of  Aaron's  sons,  that 
were  will- worshippers,  and  would  take  strange  fire,  "  sanctified"  and 
"  glorified"  are  coupled  (Lev,  x.  8) :  he  glormed  himself  in  that  act, 
in  vindicating  his  holiness  before  all  the  people,  declaring  that  he 
will  not  endure  sin  and  disobedience.  He  doth  therefore,  in  this 
life,  more  severely  punish  the  sins  of  his  people,  when  they  presume 
upon  any  act  of  disobedience,  for  a  testimonv  that  the  nearness  and 
dearness  of  any  person  to  him  shall  not  mate  him  unconcerned  in 
his  holiness,  or  be  a  plea  for  impurity.  The  end  of  all  his  judg- 
ments is  to  witness  to  the  world  his  abominating  of  sin.  To  punish 
and  witness  against  men,  are  one  and  the  same  thing  (Micah  i.  2^ : 
"  The  Lord  slmll  witness  against  you ;"  and  it  is  the  witness  of  Goa's 
holiness  (Hos.  v.  5) :  "  And  the  pride  of  Israel  doth  testify  to  his 
face :"  one  renders  it  the  excellency  of  Israel,  and  understands  it  of 
God :  the  word  v«3,  which  is  here  in  our  translation,  "  pride,"  is 
rendered  "  excellency"  (Amos  viii.  7) :  "  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn 
by  his  excellency;"  which  is  interpreted  "holiness"  ^Amos  iv.  2): 
"  The  Lord  God.  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness."  What  is  the  issue  or 
end  of  this  swearing  by  "  holiness,"  and  of  his  "  excellency"  testifjr- 
ing  against  them?  In  all  those  places  you  will  find  them  tooe 
sweeping  ludgments:  in  one,  Israel  and  Ephraim  shall  "  fidl  in  their 
iniquity ;"  in  another,  he  will  "  take  them  away  with  hooks,'*  and 
"  their  posterity  with  fish-hooks ;"  and  in  another,  he  would  "  never 
forget  any  of  their  works."  He  that  punisheth  wickedness  in  those 
he  before  used  with  the  greatest  tenaemess,  fumisheth  the  world 
with  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  detestableness  of  it  to  him.  Were 
not  judgments  sometimes  poured  out  upon  the  world,  it  would  be 
believed  that  God  were  rather  an  approver  than  an  enemy  to  sin. 
To  conclude,  since  God  hath  made  a  stricter  law  to  guide  men,  an- 
nexed promises  above  the  merit  of  obedience  to  allure  them,  and 
threatenings  dreadful  enough  to  affright  men  from  disobedience,  he 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  a  lover  of  it  How  can  he  be  the 
author  of  that  which  he  so  severely  forbids ;  or  love  that  which  he 
delights  to  punish ;  or  be  fondly  indulgent  to  any  evil,  when  he 
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liatee  the  ignorant  instruments  in  the  offences  of  his  reasonable 
oreatores? 

Thirdly.  The  holiness  of  God  appears  in  our  restoration.  It  is  in 
the  glass  of  the  gospel  we  behold  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor. 
Hi.  18) ;  that  is,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  into  whose  image  we  are 
changed ;  but  we  are  changed  into  nothing,  as  the  image  of  Grodj 
but  into  holiness :  we  bore  not  upon  us  by  creation,  nor  by  regene- 
ration, the  image  of  any  other  perfection :  we  cannot  be  changed 
into  his  omnipotence,  omniscience,  &c.,  but  into  the  image  of  his 
righteousness.  This  is  the  pleasing  and  glorious  sight  the  gospel 
mirror  darts  in  our  eyes.  The  whole  scene  of  redemption  is  nothing 
else  but  a  discovery  of  judgment  and  righteousness  (Isa.  i.  27) :  "  Zion 
shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts  with  righteousness." 

1.  This  holiness  of  God  appears  in  the  manner  of  our  restoration. 
viz,  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Not  all  the  vials  of  judgments,  that  have, 
or  shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  wicked  world,  nor  the  flaming  furnace 
of  a  sinners  conscience,  nor  the  irreversible  sentence  pronounced 
a^inst  the  rebellious  devils,  nor  the  groans  of  the  damned  creatures, 
give  such  a  demonstration  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  as  the  wrath  of  God 
let  loose  upon  his  Son.  Never  did  Divine  holiness  appear  more  beau- 
tiful and  lovely,  than  at  the  time  our  Saviour's  countenance  was  most 
marred  in  the  midst  of  his  dying  groans.  This  himself  acknowledges  in 
that  prophetical  psalm  (xxii.  1,  2),  when  God  had  turned  his  smiling 
face  from  him,  and  thrust  his  sharp  knife  into  his  heart,  which  forced 
that  terrible  cry  from  him,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?"  He  adores  this  perfection  of  holiness  (ver.  3),  "  But  thou  art 
holy ;"  thy  holiness  is  the  spring  of  all  this  sharp  agony,  and  for  this 
thou  inhabitest,  and  shalt  forever  inhabit,  the  praises  of  all  thy  Israel. 
Holiness  drew  the  veil  between  God's  countenance  and  our  Saviour's 
soul.  Justice  indeed  gave  the  stroke,  but  holiness  ordered  it.  In 
this  his  purity  did  sparkle,  and  his  irreversible  justice  manifested 
that  all  tnose  that  commit  sin  are  worthy  of  death ;  this  was  the 

Eerfect  index  of  his  "  righteousness"  (Rom.  iii.  25),  that  is,  of  his 
oliness  and  truth  ;  then  it  was  that  God  that  is  holy,  was  "  sanctified  in 
righteousness"  (Isa.  v.  16).     It  appears  the  more,  if  you  consider, 

(1.)  The  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  person.    One  that  had  been 
from  eternity ;  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  world ;  had  been  the 
object  of  the  Divine  delight :  he  that  was  God  blessed  forever,  be- 
come a  curse ;  he  who  was  blessed  by  angels,  and  by  whom  God 
blessed  the  world,  must  be  seized  with  horror ;  the  Son  of  eternity 
must  bleed  to  death  I     When  did  ever  sin  appear  so  irreconcileabfe 
to  God  ?    Where  did  God  ever  break  out  so  furiously  in  his  detes- 
tation of  iniquity  ?     The  Father  would  have  the  most  excellent  per- 
son, one  next  in  order  to  himself,  and  equal  to  him  in  all  the  glori- 
ous perfections  of  his  nature  (Phil.  ii.  6),  die  on  a  disgraceful  cross,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  flames  of  Divine  wrath,  rather  than  sin  should  livei 
and  his  holiness  remain  forever  disparaged  by  the  violations  of  his  law. 
(2.)  The  near  relation"  he  stood  in  to  the  Father.     He  was  his 
"own  Son  that  he  delivered  up"  (Rom.  viii.  32) ;  his  essential  imi^ 
^^?^l}y  beloved  by  him  as  himself;  yet  he  would  abate  nothing 
of  nis  hatred  of  those  sins  imputed  to  one  so  dear  to  him,  and  who 
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never  had  done  anytliing  contrary  to  his  will.  The  stnxig  cries 
uttered  by  him  could  not  cause  him  to  cut  off  the  least  fringe  of  this 
royal  garment,  nor  part  with  a  thread  the  robe  of  his  holiness  was 
woven  with.  The  torrent  of  wrath  is  opened  upon  him,  and  the 
Father's  heart  beats  not  in  the  least  notice  of  tenderness  to  sin,  in  the 
midst  of  his  Son's  agonies.  God  seems  to  lay  aside  the  bowels  of  a 
fether,  and  put  on  the  garb  of  an  irreconcileable  enemy,y  upon  which 
account,  probably,  our  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  his  passion  gives  him 
the  title  of  God ;  not  of  Father,  the  title  he  usually  before  addressed 
to  him  with,  (Matt,  xxvii.  46),  "  My  God,  my  God ;"  not,  My  Father, 
my  Father ;  "  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  He  seems  to  hang  upon 
the  cross  like  a  disinherited  son,  while  he  appeared  in  the  garb  and 
rank  of  a  sinner.  Then  was  his  head  loadea  ^ith  curses,  when  he 
stood  under  that  sentence  of  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangs  upon 
a  tree"  (Gal.  iii.  13),  and  looked  as  one  forlorn  and  rejected  by 
the  Divine  purity  and  tenderness.  God  dealt  not  with  him  as  if  he 
had  been  one  in  so  near  a  relation  to  him.  He  left  him  not  to  the 
will  only  of  the  instruments  of  his  death ;  he  would  have  the  chiefest 
blow  himself  of  bruising  of  him  (Isa.  liii.  10) :  **  It  pleased  the  Lord 
to  bruise  him :"  the  Lord,  because  the  power  of  creatures  could  not 
strike  a  blow  strong  enough  to  satisfy  and  secure  the  rights  of  infi- 
nite holiness.  It  was  therefore  a  cup  tempered  and  put  into  his 
hands  by  his  Father ;  a  cup  given  him  to  drink.  In  other  judg- 
ments he  lets  out  his  wrath  against  his  creatures ;  in  this  he  lets  out 
his  wrath,  as  it  were,  against  himself,  against  his  Son,  one  as  dear  to 
him  as  himself.  As  in  his  making  creatures,  his  power  over  nothing 
to  bring  it  into  being  appeared ;  but  in  pardoning  sin  he  hath  power 
over  himself;  so  in  pumshing  creatures,  his  holiness  appears  in  his 
wrath  against  creatures,  against  sinners  by  inherency ;  out  by  pun- 
ishing sin  in  his  Son,  his  holiness  sharpens  his  wrath  against  him 
who  was  his  equal,  and  only  a  reputed  smner ;  as  if  his  affection  to 
his  own  holiness  surmounted  his  affection  tiO  his  Son :  for  he  chose 
to  suspend  the  breakings  out  of  his  affections  to  his  Son,  and  see 
him  plunged  in  a  sharp  and  ignominious  misery,  without  giving 
him  any  visible  token  of  his  love,  rather  than  see  his  holiness  lie 
groaning  under  the  injuries  of  a  transgressing  world. 

(8.)  The  value  he  puts  upon  his  holiness  appears  further,  in  the 
advancement  of  this  redeemmg  person,  after  his  death.  Our  Saviour 
was  advanced,  not  barely  for  his  dying,  but  for  the  respect  he  had 
in  his  death  to  this  attribute  of  God  (Heb.  i.  9) :  "  Thou  hast  loved 
righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity :  therefore  God,  even  thy  God, 
hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness,"  &c.  By  righteousness 
is  meant  this  perfection,  because  of  the  opposition  of  it  to  iniquity. 
Some  think  "  therefore"  to  be  the  final  cause ;  as  if  this  were  the  sense, 
"Thou  art  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  that  thou  mightest  love 
righteousness  and  hate  iniquity."  But  the  Holy  Ghost  seeming  to 
speak  in  this  chapter  not  only  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  but  of  his 
exaltation ;  the  doctrine  whereof  he  had  begun  in  ver.  3,  and  pro- 
secutes in  the  following  verses,  I  would  rather  understand  "  there- 
fore," for  "  this  cause,  or  reason,  hath  God  anointed  thee ;"  not  "  to   • 

f  ling^ead.  Tom.  III.  pp.  699,  700. 
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fiiis  end."  Christ  indeed  had  an  unction  of  grace,  whereby  he  was 
fitted  for  his  mediatory  work;  he  had  also  an  unction  of  glory, 
whereby  he  was  rewarded  for  it.  In  the  first  regard,  it  was  a 
qualifying  him  for  his  ofl&ce ;  in  the  second  regard,  it  was  a  solemn 
inaugiiratinff  him  in  his  royal  authority.  And  the  reason  of  his 
being  settled  upon  a  "throne  for  ever  and  ever,"  is,  "because  he 
lovea  righteousness."  He  suffered  himself  to  be  pierced  to  death, 
that  sin,  the  enemy  of  God*s  purity,  might  be  destroyed,  and  the 
honor  of  the  law,  the  image  of  God's  holiness,  might  be  repaired 
and  fulfilled  in  the  fallen  creature.  He  restored  the  credit  of  Divine 
holiness  in  the  world,  in  manifesting,  by  his  death,  God  an  irrecon- 
cQeable  enemy  to  all  sin ;  in  abolishing  the  empire  of  sin,  so  hateful 
to  God,  and  restoring  the  rectitude  of  nature,  and  new  framing  the 
image  of  God  in  his  chosen  ones.  And  God  so  valued  this  vindica- 
tion of  his  holiness,  that  he  confers  upon  him,  in  his  human  nature, 
an  eternal  royalty  and  empire  over  angels  and  men.  Holiness  was 
the  great  attribute  respected  by  Christ  in  his  dying,  and  manifested 
in  his  death ;  and  for  nis  love  to  this,  God  would  bestow  an  honor 
upon  his  person,  in  that  nature  wherein  he  did  vindicate  the  honor 
of  so  dear  a  perfection.  In  the  death  of  Christ,  he  showed  his 
resolution  to  preserve  its  rights;  in  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  he 
evinced  his  mighty  pleasure  for  the  vindication  of  it ;  in  both,  the 
infinite  value  he  haa  for  it,  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life  and  glory. 

(4.)  It  may  be  further  considered,  that  in  this  way  of  redemption, 
his  holiness  m  the  hatred  of  sin  seems  to  be  valued  above  any  other 
attribute.  He  proclaims  the  value  of  it  above  the  person  of  his 
Son ;  since  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Eedeemer  is  disguised,  obscured, 
and  vailed,  in  order  to  the  restoring  the  honor  of  it.  And  Christ 
seems  to  value  it  above  his  own  person,  since  he  submitted  himself 
to  the  reproaches  of  men,  to  clear  this  perfection  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  make  it  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  You  heard 
before,  at  the  beginning  of  the  handling  this  argument,  it  was  the 
beauty  of  the  Deity,  the  lustre  of  his  nature,  the  link  of  all  his 
attributes,  his  very  life;  he  values  it  equal  with  himself,  since  he 
sweara  by  it,  as  well  as  by  his  life ;  and  none  of  his  attributes  would 
have   a  due  decorum  without  it ;  it  is  the  glory  of  power,  mercy, 

Ctice,  and  wisdom,  that  they  are  all  holy ;  so  that  though  God 
an  infinite  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  fallen  creature,  yet 
it  should  not  extend  itself  in  his  relief  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rignts 
of  his  purity :  he  would  have  this  triumph  in  the  tenderness  of  his 
mercy,  as  well  as  the  severities  of  his  justice.  His  mercy  had  not 
appeared  in  its  true  colors,  nor  attained  a  regular  ena,  without 
vengeance  on  sin.  It  would  have  been  a  compassion  that  would, 
in  sparing  the  sinner,  have  encouraged  the  sin,  and  affronted  holi- 
ness in  the  issues  of  it :  had  he  dispersed  his  compassions  about  the 
world,  without  the  regard  to  his  hatred  of  sin,  his  mercy  had  been 
too  cheap,  and  his  holiness  had  been  contemned ;  his  mercy  would 
not  have  triumphed  in  his  own  nature,  whilst  his  holiness  had 
suffered;  he  had  exercised  a  mercy  with  the  impairing  his  own 
glory ;  but  now,  in  this  way  of  redemption,  the  rights  of  both  are 
secured,  both  have  their  due  lustre :  the  odiousness  of  sin  is  equally 
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discovered  with  the  greatest  of  his  compassions ;  an  infinite  al)h0^ 
rence  of  sin,  and  an  infinite  love  to  the  world,  march  hand  in  hand 
together.  Never  was  so  much  of  the  irreconcileableness  of  sin  to 
him  set  forth,  as  in  the  moment  he  was  opening  his  bowels  in  the 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner.  Sin  is  made  the  chiefest  mark  of  his 
displeasure,  while  the  poor  creature  is  made  the  highest  object  of 
Divine  pity.  There  could  have  been  no  motion  of  mercy,  with  the 
least  injury  to  purity  and  holiness.  In  this  way  mercy  and  trotli, 
mercy  to  the  misery  of  the  creature,  and  truth  to  the  purity  of  the 
law,  "  have  met  together ;"  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  the  peace 
of  the  sinner,  "  have  kissed  each  other"  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10). 

2.  The  holiness  of  God  in  his  hatred  of  sin  appears  m  our  justifi- 
cation, and  the  conditions  he  requires  of  all  that  would  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  redemption.  His  wisdom  hath  so  tempered  all  the  condi- 
tions of  it,  that  tne  honor  of  his  holiness  is  as  much  preserved,  as 
the  sweetness  of  his  mercy  is  experimented  by  us ;  all  the  conditiona 
are  records  of  his  exact  purity,  as  well  as  of  his  condescending  grace. 
Our  justification  is  not  by  the  imperfect  works  of  creatures,  but  by 
an  exact  and  infinite  righteousness,  as  great  as  that  of  the  Deity 
which  had  been  oflfended :  it  being  the  rignteousness  of  a  Divine  per 
son,  upon  which  account  it  is  called  the  righteousness  of  God ;  not 
only  in  regard  of  God*s  appointing  it,  and  God's  accepting  it,  but  as 
it  is  a  righteousness  of  that  person  that  was  God,  and  is  God.  Faith 
is  the  condition  God  requires  to  justification ;  but  not  a  dead,  but  an 
active  faith,  such  a  ^^  faith  as  punfies  the  heart"  (James  iL  20;  Acts 
XV.  9).  He  calls  for  repentance,  which  is  a  moral  retracting  our  of- 
fences, and  an  approbation  of  contemned  righteousness  and  a  vio- 
lated law ;  an  enaeavor  to  gain  what  is  lost,  and  to  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  that  sin  we  have  committed.  He  requires  mortification,  which  is 
called  crucifying ;  whereby  a  man  would  strike  as  ftiU  and  deadly  a 
blow  at  his  lusts,  as  was  struck  at  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  make 
them  as  certainly  die,  as  the  Eedeemer  did.  Our  own  righteousoM 
must  be  condemned  by  us,  as  impure  and  imperfect :  we  must  dis- 
own everything  that  is  our  own,  as  to  righteousness,  in  reverence  to 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  the  valuation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
He  hath  resolved  not  to  bestow  the  inheritance  of  glory  without  the 
root  of  grace.  None  are  partakers  of  the  Divine  blessedness  that 
are  not  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  :  there  must  be  a  renewing 
of  his  image  before  there  be  a  vision  of  his  fece  (Heb.  xiL  14).  He 
will  not  have  men  brought  only  into  a  relative  state  of  happiness  by 
justification,  without  a  real  state  of  grace  by  sanctification ;  and  so 
resolved  he  is  in  it,  that  there  is  no  admittance  into  heaven  of  a  start- 
ing, but  a  persevering  holiness  (Rom.  ii  7),  "a  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing :"  patient,  under  the  sharpness  of  affiction,  and  contin- 
uing, under  the  pleasures  of  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  gospel, 
the  restoring  doctrine,  hath  not  only  the  motives  of  rewards  to  allure 
to  good,  and  the  danger  of  punishments  to  scare  us  fix>m  evil,  as  the 
law  had ;  but  they  are  set  forth  in  a  higher  strain,  in  a  way  of  stronger 
engagement ;  the  rewards  are  heavenly,  and  the  punishments  eter- 
nsLi:  and  more  powerful  motives  besides,  fix)m  the  choicer  expres- 
sions of  God's  love  in  the  death  of  his  Son.    The  whole  design  of 
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it  is  to  reinstate  us  in  a  resemblance  to  this  Divine  perfection ;  whei^ 
by  he  shows  what  an  affection  he  hath  to  this  excellency  of  his 
nature,  and  what  a  detestation  he  hath  of  evil,  which  is  contrary 
to  it. 

8.  It  appears  in  the  actual  regeneration  of  the  redeemed  souls, 
and  a  carrying  it  on  to  a  full  perfection.  As  election  is  the  effect 
of  God's  sovereignty,  our  pardon  the  fruit  of  his  mercy,  our  knowl- 
edge a  stream  from  his  wisdom,  our  strength  an  impression  of  his 
power ;  so  our  purity  is  a  beam  from  his  holiness.  The  whole  work 
of  sanctification,  ana  the  preservation  of  it,  our  Saviour  begs  for  his 
disciples  of  his  Father,  under  this  title  (John  xvii.  11,  17):  "Holy 
Father,  keep  them  through  thy  own  name,"  and  "sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth ;"  as  the  proper  source  whence  holiness  was  to 
flow  to  the  creature :  as  the  sun  is  the  proper  fountain  whence  light 
is  derived,  both  to  the  stars  above,  and  the  bodies  here  below. 
Whence  He  is  not  only  called  Holy,  but  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
(Isa.  xliii.  15),  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  Holy  One,  the  Creator  of  Is- 
rael :"  displaying  his  holiness  in  them,  by  a  new  creation  of  them  as 
his  Israel.  As  the  rectitude  of  the  creature  at  the  first  creation  was 
the  effect  of  his  holiness,  so  the  purity  of  the  creature,  by  a  new 
creation,  is  a  draught  of  the  same  perfection.  He  is  called  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  more  in  Isaiah,  that  evangelical  prophet,  in  erecting 
Zion,  and  forming  a  people  for  himself,  than  in  the  whole  Scripture 
besides.  As  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  satisfy  his  justice  for  the  expia- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  sin,  so  he  sends  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  cleans 
ing  of  the  filth  of  sin,  and  overmastering  the  power  of  it :  Himself 
is  the  fountain,  the  Son  is  the  pattern,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  im- 
mediate imprinter  of  this  stamp  of  holiness  upon  the  creature.  God 
hath  such  a  value  for  this  attrioute,  that  he  designs  the  glory  of  this 
in  the  renewing  the  creature,  more  than  the  happiness  of  the  crea- 
ture ;  though  the  one  doth  necessarily  follow  upon  the  other,  yet 
the  one  is  the  principal  design,  and  the  other  the  consequent  of  the 
former :  whence  our  salvation  is  more  frequently  set  forth,  in  Scrip- 
ture, by  a  redemption  from  sin,  and  sanctification  of  the  soul,  than 
by  a  possession  of  heaven.^  Indeed,  as  God  could  not  create  a  ra* 
tional  creature,  without  interesting  this  attribute  in  a  special  manner, 
so  he  cannot  restore  the  fallen  creature  without  it.  As  in  creating  a 
rational  creature,  there  must  be  holiness  to  adorn  it,  as  well  as  wis- 
dom to  form  the  design,  and  power  to  effect  it ;  so  in  the  restoration 
of  the  creature,  as  he  could  not  make  a  reasonable  creature  unholy, 
so  he  cannot  restore  a  fallen  creature,  and  put  him  in  a  meet  posture 
to  take  pleasure  in  him,  without  communicating  to  him  a  resem- 
blance of  himself.  As  God  cannot  be  blessed  in  himself  without 
this  perfection  of  purity,  so  neither  can  a  creature  be  blessed  without 
it.  As  God  would  be  unlovely  to  himself  without  this  attribute,  so 
woidd  the  creature  be  unlovely  to  God,  without  a  stamp  and  mark  * 
of  it  upon  his  nature.  So  much  is  this  perfection  one  with  God| 
valued  by  him,  and  interested  in  all  Ins  works  and  ways  I 

III.  The  third  thing  I  am  to  do,  is  to  lay  down  some  proposition 
in  the  defence  of  God's  holiness  in  all  his  acts,  about,  or  concerning 

»  Tit.  ii.  1 1 — 14,  and  mauy  other  places. 
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sin.  It  was  a  pnident  and  pious  advice  of  Oamero,  not  to  be  too 
busy  and  rash  m  inquiries  and  conclusions  about  the  reason  of  God^a 
providence  in  the  matter  of  sin.  The  Scripture  hath  put  a  bar  in 
the  way  of  such  curiosity,  by  telling  us,  that  the  ways  of  God's  wis- 
dom and  righteousness  in  his  judgments  are  "  unsearchable"  (Bom. 
xi.  33) :  much  more  the  ways  of  God's  holiness,  as  he  stands  in  re- 
lation to  sin,  as  a  Governor  of  the  world ;  we  cannot  consider  thoee 
things  without  danger  of  slipping :  our  eyes  are  too  weak  to  look 
upon  the  sun  without  being  dazzled:  too  much  curiosity  met  with  a 
just  check  in  our  first  parent.  To  be  desirous  to  know  the  reason 
of  all  God's  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  sin,  is  to  second  the  am- 
bition of  Adam,  to  be  as  wise  as  God,  and  know  the  reason  of  his 
actings  equally  with  himself  It  is  more  easy,  as  the  same  author 
saith,  to  give  an  account  of  God's  providence  since  the  revolt  of 
man,  and  the  poison  that  hath  universally  seized  upon  human  na- 
ture, than  to  make  guesses  at  the  manner  of  the  iall  of  the  first  man. 
The  Scripture  hath  given  us  but  a  short  account  of  the  manner  of 
it,  to  discourage  too  curious  inquiries  into  it.  It  is  certain  that  God 
made  man  upright ;  and  when  man  sinned  in  paradise,  God  was  ac- 
tive in  sustaming  the  substantial  nature  and  act  of  the  sinner  while 
he  was  sinning,  though  not  in  supporting  the  sinfulness  of  the  act: 
he  was  permissive  in  suffering  it :  he  was  negative  in  witholdiAg 
that  grace  which  might  certainly  have  prevented  his  crime,  and  con- 
sequently his  ruin ;  though  he  withheld  nothing  that  was  sufficient 
for  his  resistance  of  that  temptation  wherewith  he  was  assaulted. 
And  since  the  fall  of  man,  God,  as  a  wise  governor,  is  directive  of 
the  events  of  the  transgression,  and  draws  the  choicest  good  out  of 
the  blackest  evil,  and  limits  the  sins  of  men,  that  they  creep  not  so 
far  as  the  evil  nature  of  men  would  urge  them  to ;  and  as  a  right- 
eous Judge,  he  takes  away  the  talent  from  idle  servants,  and  the 
light  from  wicked  ones,  whereby  they  stxmible  and  fall  into  crimen 
by  the  inclinations  and  proneness  of  their  own  corrupt  natures,  leaves 
them  to  the  bias  of  their  own  vicious  habits,  denies  that  grace  which 
they  have  forfeited,  and  have  no  right  to  challenge,  and  turns  their  sin- 
ful actions  into  punishments,both  to  the  committers  of  them  and  oth^a 
Prop.  I.  God's  holiness  is  not  chargeable  with  any  blemish  for  his 
creating  man  in  a  mutable  state.  It  is  true,  angels  and  men  were 
created  with  a  changeable  nature ;  as  though  there  was  a  rich  and 
glorious  stamp  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  God,  yet  their  natores 
were  not  incapable  of  a  base  and  vile  stamp  from  some  other  prin- 
ciple :  as  the  silver  which  bears  upon  it  the  image  of  a  great  pnnce, 
is  capable  of  bein^  melted  down,  and  imprinted  with  no  better  an 
image  than  that  of  some  vile  and  monstrous  beast.  Though  God 
made  man  upright,  yet  he  was  capable  of  seeking  "  manv  inven- 
tions" (Eccl.  vii.  29) ;  yet  the  hand  of  God  was  not  defiled  oy  form- 
ing man  with  such  a  nature.  It  was  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  give  the  rational  creature,  whom  he  had  furnished  with  a  power 
of  acting  righteously,  the  liberty  of  choice,  and  not  fix  him  in  an 
unchangeable  state  without  a  trial  of  him  in  his  natural ;  that  if  he 
did  obey,  his  obedience  might  be  the  more  valuable ;  and  if  he  did  1 
freely  offend,  his  offence  might  be  more  inexcusable.  \ 

I 
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1.  No  creature  can  be  capable  of  immutability  by  nature.  Mu- 
tability is  so  essential  to  a  creature,  that  a  creature  cannot  be  sup- 
j^osed  without  it ;  you  must  suppose  it  a  Creator,  not  a  creature,  if 
jon  allow  it  to  be  of  an  immutable  nature.  Immutability  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Supreme  Being.  God  "  only  hath  immortahty"  (1  Tim. 
vi  16);  immortality,  as  opposed  not  only  to  a  natural,  but  to  a  sin- 
ftd  death ;  the  word  only  appropriates  every  sort  of  immortality  to 
6k)d,  and  excludes  every  creature,  whether  angel  or  man,  fix)m  a 
partnership  with  God  in  this  by  nature.  Every  creature,  therefore, 
0  capable  of  a  death  in  sin.  "  None  is  good  but  God,"  and  none  is 
naturally  free  from  change  but  God,  which  excludes  every  creature 
from  the  same  prerogative ;  and  certainly,  if  one  angel  sinned,  all 
might  have  sinned,  because  there  was  the  same  root  oi  mutability  in 
one  as  well  as  another.  It  is  as  possible  for  a  creature  to  be  a 
Creator,  as  for  a  creature  to  have  naturally  an  incommunicable  pro- 
perty of  the  Creator.  All  things,  whether  angels  or  men,  are  made 
of  nothing,  and  therefore,  capable  of  defection  ;^  because  a  creature 
being  made  of  nothing,  cannot  be  good,  per  easerUiam^  or  essentially 
good,  but  by  participation  from  another.  Again,  every  rational 
creature,  being  made  of  nothing,  hath  a  superior  which  created  him 
and  governs  him,  and  is  capable  of  a  precept ;  and,  consequently, 
oapable  of  disobedience  as  well  as  obedience  to  the  precept,  to 
transgress  it,  as  well  as  obey  it.  God  cannot  sin,  because  he  can 
have  no  superior  to  impose  a  precept  on  him.  A  rational  creature, 
frith  a  liberty  of  will  and  power  of  choice,  cannot  be  made  by  na- 
ture of  such  a  mould  and  temper,  but  he  must  be  as  well  capaole  of 
choosing  wrong,  as  of  choosing  right ;  and,  therefore,  the  standing 
mgels,  and  glorified  saints,  though  they  are  immutable,  it  is  not  by 
nature  that  tliey  are  so,  but  by  grace,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  God ; 
Rir  though  they  are  in  heaven,  they  have  still  in  their  nature  a  re- 
mote power  of  sinning,  but  it  shall  never  be  brought  into  act,  be- 
Qftose  God  will  always  incline  their  wills  to  love  nim,  and  never 
Doncur  with  their  wills  to  any  evil  act.  Since,  therefore,  mutability 
ie  essential  to  a  creature  as  a  creature,  this  changeableness  cannot 
properly  be  charged  upon  God  as  the  author  of  it ;  for  it  was  not 
flie  term  of  God^s  creating  act,  but  did  necessarily  result  from  the 
culture  of  the  creature,  as  unchangeableness  doth  result  from  the  es- 
lence  of  God.  The  brittleness  of  a  glass  is  no  blame  to  the  art  of 
mn  that  blew  up  the  glass  into  such  a  fashion ;  that  imperfection 
if  brittleness  is  not  from  the  workman,  but  the  matter ;  so,  though 
inchangeableness  be  an  imperfection,  yet  it  is  so  necessary  a  one, 
hat  no  creature  can  be  naturally  without  it ;  besides,  though  angels 
ad  men  were  mutable  by  creation,  and  capable  to  exercise  their 
lU^  yet  they  were  not  necessitated  to  evil,  and  this  mutability  did 
>t  infer  a  necessity  that  they  should  fall,  because  some  angels, 
hich  had  the  same  root  of  changeableness  in  their  natures  with 
ose  that  fell,  did  not  fall,  which  they  would  have  done,  if 
iMOienesQ  of  changing,  and  necessity  of  changing,  were  one  and 
\  «^©  thing, 
r.    ±  ^^^gh  Ood  made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made  him  not 

*  Stmrei,  VoL  II  p.  648. 
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evil.  There  could  be  nothing  of  evil  in  him  that  God  created  after 
his  own  image,  and  pronounced  "good"  (Gen.  i.  27,  81).  Man  hid 
an  ability  to  stand,  as  well  as  a  capacity  to  fall :  he  was  created  with 
a  principal  of  acting  freely,  whereby  he  was  capable  of  loving  (Jod 
as  his  cfiief  good,  and  moving  to  him  as  his  last  end ;  there  was  a 
beam  of  light  in  man's  imderstanding  to  know  the  riile  he  was  to 
conform  to,  a  harmony  between  his  reason  and  his  affections,  an 
original  righteousness :  so  that  it  seemed  more  easy  for  him  to  de- 
termine his  will  to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  precept,  than  to 
swerve  from  it ;  to  adhere  to  God  as  his  chief  good,  than  to  lis- 
ten  to  the  charms  of  Satan.  God  created  him  with  those  advan- 
tages, that  he  might  with  more  facility  have  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  Divine  beauty,  than  turn  his  back  upon  it,  and  with 
greater  ease  have  kept  the  precept  God  gave  him,  than  have  broken 
It.  The  very  first  thought  darted,  or  impression  made,  by  God,  upon 
the  angelical  or  human  nature,  was  the  knowledge  of  himself  as 
their  Author,  and  could  be  no  more  than  such  whereby  both  angels 
and  men  might  be  excited  to  a  love  of  that  adorable  Being,  that  had 
framed  them  so  gloriously  out  of  nothing ;  and  if  they  turned  their 
wills  and  affections  to  another  object  it  was  not  by  the  direction 
of  God,  but  contrary  to  the  impression  God  had  made  upon  them, 
or  the  first  thought  he  flashed  mto  them.  They  turned  themselves 
to  the  admiring  their  own  excellency,  or  affecting  an  advantage  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  they  were  to  look  for  only  from  God  (1  Timu 
iii.  6).  Pride  was  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  the  devil. 
Though  the  wills  of  angels  and  men  were  created  mutable,  and  so 
were  imperfect,  yet  they  were  not  created  evil.  Though  they  might 
sin,  yet  they  might  not  sin,  and,  therefore,  were  not  evil  in  their  own 
nature.  What  reflection,  then,  could  this  mutability  of  their  nature 
be  upon  God  ?  So  far  is  it  from  any,  that  he  is  fully  cleared,  by 
storing  up  in  the  nature  of  man  sufficient  provision  against  his  de- 
parture from  him.  God  was  so  fer  from  creating  him  evil,  that  he 
fortified  him  with  a  knowledge  in  his  understanding,  and  a  strength 
in  his  nature  to  withstand  any  invasion.  The  knowledge  was  ex- 
ercised by  Eve,  in  the  very  moment  of  the  serpent's  assaulting  her 
(Gen.  iii.  3) ;  Eve  said  to  the  serpent,  "  God  hath  said,  ye  shall  not 
eat  of  it :"  and  had  her  thoughts  been  intent  upon  this,  "  God  hath 
said,"  and  not  diverted  to  the  motions  of  the  sensitive  appetite  and 
liquorish  palate,  it  had  been  sufficient  to  put  by  all  the  passes  the 
devil  did,  or  could  have  marie  at  her.  So  that  you  see,  though  God 
made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made  him  not  evil.  This  clean 
the  holiness  of  God. 

3.  Therefore  it  follows.  That  though  God  created  man  changeablCi 
yet  he  was  not  the  cause  of  his  change  by  his  fisdl.  Thougn  man 
was  created  defectiblc,  yet  he  was  not  determined  by  God  influencuD2 
his  will  by  any  positive  act  to  that  change  and  apostasy.  Gx>d  plaoed 
him  in  a  free  posture,  set  life  and  happiness  before  him  on  the  one 
hand,  misery  and  death  on  the  other ;  as  he  did  not  draw  him  into 
the  arms  of  perpetual  blessedness,  so  he  did  not  drive  him  into  dbe 
gulf  of  his  nusery.**    He  did  not  incline  him  to  evU.   It  was  lepugnani 

^  Amyr.  Moral  Tom.  L  pp.  6ia,  610. 
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to  the  goodness  of  God  to  corrupt  the  righteousness  of  those  Acuities 
lie  had  so  lately  beautified  him  with.  It  was  not  likely  he  ahould 
deface  the  beauty  of  that  work  he  had  composed  with  so  much  wis- 
dom and  skill.  Would  he,  by  any  act  of  his  own,  make  that  bad, 
which,  but  a  little  before,  he  had  acquiesced  in  as  good  ?  Angels 
and  men  were  left  to  their  liberty  and  conduct  of  their  natural  Acui- 
ties; and  if  God  inspired  them  with  any  motions,  they  could  not  but 
be  motions  to  good,  and  suited  to  that  righteous  nature  he  had  endued 
them  with.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  God  did  not,  in  a  supernatund 
way,  act  inwardly  upon  the  mind  of  man,  but  left  him  wholly  to  that 
power,  which  he  had,  in  creation,  furnished  him  with.  The  Scrip- 
ture frees  God  fully  from  any  blame  in  this,  and  lays  it  wholly  upon 
Satan,  as  the  tempter,  and  upon  man,  as  the  determiner  of  his  own 
will  (Gen.  iii.  6);  Eve  "took  of  the  fruit,  and  did  eat;"  and  Adam 
took  from  her  of  the  fruit,  "and  did  eat."  And  Solomon  (Eccles. 
vii  29)  distinguisheth  God's  work  in  the  creation  of  man  "upright," 
from  man's  work  in  seeking  out  those  ruining  inventions.  God 
created  man  in  a  righteous  state,  and  man  cast  himself  into  a  forlorn 
state.  As  he  was  a  mutable  creature,  he  was  from  God ;  as  he  was 
a  changed  and  corrupted  creature,  it  was  from  the  devil  seducing, 
and  his  own  pliableness  in  admitting.  As  silver,  and  gold,  and  other 
metals,  were  created  by  God  in  such  a  form  and  figure,  yet  capable 
of  receiving  other  forms  by  the  industrious  art  of  man ;  when  the 
image  of  a  man  is  put  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  God  is  not  said  to  create 
that  image,  though  he  createa  the  substance  with  such  a  property, 
that  it  was  capable  of  receiving  it ;  this  capacity  is  from  the  nature 
of  the  metal  by  God's  creation  of  it,  but  the  carving  the  figure  of  this 
or  that  man  is  not  the  act  of  God,  but  the  act  of  man.  As  images, 
in  Scripture,  are  called  the  work  of  men's  hands,  in  regard  of  the 
imagery,  though  the  matter,  wood  or  stone,  upon  which  the  image 
was  carved,  was  a  work  of  God's  creative  power.  When  an  artificer 
framed  an  excellent  instrument,  and  a  musician  exactly  tunes  it,  and 
it  comes  out  of  their  hands  without  a  blemish,  but  capable  to  be  un- 
tuned by  some  rude  hand,  or  receive  a  crack  by  a  sudden  fall,  if  it 
meet  with  a  disaster,  is  either  the  workman  or  musician  to  be  blamed? 
The  ruin  of  a  house,  caused  by  the  wastefulness  or  carelessness  of  the 
tenant,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  workman  that  built  it  strong,  and 
left  it  in  a  good  posture. 

Prop.  II.  God  s  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  enjoining  man  a  law, 
which  he  knew  he  would  not  observe. 

1.  The  law  was  not  above  his  strength.  Had  the  law  been  impos- 
sible to  be  observed,  no  crime  could  have  been  imputed  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  fault  had  lain  wholly  upon  the  Governor ;  the  non-observ- 
ance of  it  had  been  from  a  want  of  strength,  and  not  from  a  want  of 
will-  Had  God  commanded  Adam  to  fly  up  to  the  sun,  when  he 
had  not  given  him  wings,  Adam  might  have  a  will  to  obey  it,  but 
his  power  would  be  too  short  to  perform  it  But  the  law  set  him  for 
a  rule,  had  nothing  of  impossibility  in  it;  it  was  easy  to  be  observed; 
tJie  command  was  rather  below,  than  above  his  strength ;  and  the 
sanction  of  it  was  more  apt  to  restrain  and  scare  him  from  the  breach 
of  il>  than  encourage  any  daring  attempts  against  it;  he  had  as  mudi 
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power,  or  rather  more,  to  conform  to  it,  than  to  warp  from  it;  and 
greater  arguments  and  interest  to  be  observant  of  it,  than  to  violate 
it;  his  all  was  secured  by  the  one,  and  his  ruin  ascertained  by  the 
other.  The  commands  of  God  are  not  grievous  (1  John  v.  3);  bom 
the  first  to  the  last  command,  there  is  nothing  impossible,  nothing 
hard  to  the  original  and  created  nature  of  man,  which  were  all  sum- 
med up  in  a  love  to  God,  which  was  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  man, 
as  well  as  his  duty,  if  he  had  not,  by  inconsiderateness,  neglected  the 
dictates  and  resolves  of  his  own  unaerstanding.  The  law  was  suited 
to  the  strength  of  man,  and  fitted  for  the  improvement  and  perfection 
of  his  nature ;  in  which  respect,  the  apostle  calls  it  "  good,"  as  it  lefeis 
to  man,  as  well  as  "  holy,"  as  it  refers  to  God  (Eom.  vii.  12V  Now, 
since  God  created  man  a  creature  capable  to  be  governed  by  a  law, 
and  as  a  rational  creature  endued  with  xmderstanding  and  will,  not 
to  be  governed,  according  to  his  nature,  without  a  law ;  was  it  con- 
gruous to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  respect  only  the  future  state  of  man, 
which,  from  the  depth  of  his  infinite  knowledge,  he  did  in£Etlliblj 
foresee  would  be  miserable,  by  the  wilful  defection  of  man  from  the 
rule  ?  Had  it  been  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  respect  only 
this  future  state,  and  not  the  present  state  of  the  creature;  and  there- 
fore leave  him  lawless,  because  he  knew  he  would  violate  the  law? 
Should  God  forbear  to  act  like  a  wise  governor,  because  he  saw  that 
man  would  cease  to  act  like  an  obedient  subject?  Shall  a  righteous 
magistrate  forbear  to  make  just  and  good  laws,  because  he  foresees^ 
either  fi^om  the  dispositions  of  his  subjects,  their  ill-humor,  or  some 
circumstances  which  will  intervene,  that  multitudes  of  them  will 
incline  to  break  those  laws,  and  fall  under  the  penalty  of  them?  No 
blame  can  be  upon  that  magistrate  who  minds  the  rule  of  righteous- 
ness, and  the  necessary  duty  of  his  government,  since  he  is  not  the 
cause  of  those  turbulent  aflections  of  men,  which  he  wisely  foresees 
will  rise  up  against  his  just  edicts. 

2.  Though  the  law  now  be  above  the  strength  of  man,  yet  is  not 
the  holiness  of  God  blemished  by  keeping  it  up.  It  is  true,  God  hath 
been  graciously  pleased  to  mitigate  the  severity  and  rigor  of  the  law, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  gospel ;  yet  where  men  refuse  the  terms  of  the 
gospel,  they  continue  themselves  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law, 
and  are  justly  guilty  of  the  breach  of  it,  though  they  have  no  strength 
to  observe  it.  The  law,  as  I  said  before,  was  not  above  man's  strength, 
when  he  was  possessed  of  original  righteousness,  though  it  be  above 
man's  strength,  since  he  was  stripped  of  original  righteousness.  The 
command  was  dated  before  man  had  contracted  his  impotency,  when 
he  had  a  power  to  keep  it  as  well  as  to  break  it  Had  it  been  enjoined 
to  man  only  after  the  fall,  and  not  before,  he  might  have  had  a  bettor 
pretence  to  excuse  himself,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  it ;  yet  he 
would  not  have  had  sufl5cient  excuse,  since  the  impossibility  did  not 
result  fix)m  the  nature  of  tlie  law,  but  from  the  corrupted  nature  of 
the  creature.  It  was  "weak  through  the  flesh"  (Bom.  viii  8),  but  it 
was  promulged  when  man  had  a  strength  proportioned  to  the  com* 
manos  of  it.  And  now,  since  man  hath  unhappily  made  himsdf 
incapable  of  obeying  it,  must  God's  holiness  in  his  law  be  blemished 
for  enjoining  it  ?    Must  he  abrogate  tliose  commands,  and  pioliifait 
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what  before  he  ei\joined,  for  the  satisfiEu^tion  of  the  corrupted  creature? 
"Would  not  this  be  his  "ceasing  to  be  holy,"  that  his  creature  might 
be  unblameablj  unrighteous  7  Must  God  strip  himself  of  his  holi- 
ness, because  man  will  not  discharge  his  iniquity  ?  He  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  sin,  by  keeping  up  the  law,  who  would  be  the  cause  of 
all  the  unrighteousness  of  men,  by  removing  the  authority  of  it. 
Some  things  in  the  law  that  are  intrinsically  good  in  their  own 
nature,  are  indispensable,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God 
not  to  command  them.  K  he  were  not  the  guardian  of  his  indispen- 
sable law,  he  would  be  the  cause  and  countenancer  of  the  creatures' 
iniquity.  So  little  reason  have  men  to  charge  God  with  being  the 
cause  of  their  sin,  by  not  repealinff  his  law  to  gratify  their  impotence, 
that  he  would  be  unholy  ii  he  did.  God  must  not  lose  his  purity, 
because  man  hath  lost  his,  and  cast  away  the  right  of  his  sovereignty, 
because  man  hath  cast  away  his  power  of  obedience. 

3.  God's  foreknowledge  that  his  law  would  not  be  observed,  lays 
no  blame  upon  him.  Though  the  foreknowledge  of  God  be  infallible, 
yet  it  doth  not  necessitate  the  creature  in  acting.  It  was  certain 
from  eternity,  that  Adam  would  fall,  that  men  would  do  such  and 
such  actions,  that  Judas  would  betray  our  Saviour ;  God  foreknew 
all  those  things  firom  eternity ;  but,  it  is  as  certain  that  this  fore- 
knowledge did  not  necessitate  the  will  of  Adam,  or  any  other  branch 
of  his  posterity,  in  the  doing  those  actions  that  were  so  foreseen  by 
God ;  they  voluntarily  run  into  such  courses,  not  by  any  impulsion. 
God's  knowledge  was  not  suspended  between  certainty  ana  uncer- 
tainty; he  certainly  foreknew  that  his  law  would  bfe  broken  by 
Adam ;  he  foreknew  it  in  his  own  decree  of  not  hindering  him,  by 
giving  Adam  the  efficacious  grace  which  would  infallibly  nave  pre- 
ventea  it ;  yet  Adam  did  freely  break  this  law,  and  never  imagm^ 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  Goa  did  necessitate  him  to  it ;  he  could 
find  no  cause  of  his  own  sin,  but  the  liberty  of  his  own  will ;  he 
charges  the  occasion  of  his  sin  upon  the  woman,  and  consequently 
upon  God  in  giving  the  woman  to  him  (Gen.  iii.  12).  He  could  not 
be  so  ignorant  of  tne  nature  of  God,  as  to  imagine  him  without  a 
foresight  of  future  things :  since  his  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be 
known  of  God  by  creation,  was  greater  than  any  man's  since,  in  all 
probability.  But,  however,  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with  the  no- 
tion of  God's  foreknowledge,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  own  act ; 
there  could  not  have  been  any  necessity  upon  him,  any  kind  of  con- 
straint of  him  in  his  action,  that  could  have  been  unlmown  to  him 
and  he  would  not  have  omitted  a  plea  of  so  strong  a  nature,  when  he 
was  upon  his  trial  for  life  or  death  ;  especially  when  he  urgeth  so 
weak  an  argument,  to  impute  his  crime  to  &od,  as  the  gift  of  the 
woman ;  as  if  that  which  was  designed  him  for  a  help,  were  intend- 
ed for  his  ruin.  K  God's  prescience  takes  away  the  liberty  of  the 
creature,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  action  in  the  world  (for  there 
is  nothing  done  but  is  foreknown  by  God,  else  we  render  God  of  a 
limited  xmderstanding),  nor  ever  was,  no,  not  by  Gk)d  himself  ad  ea> 
tra;  for  whatsoever  ne  hath,  done  in  creation,  whatsoever  he  hath 
done  sin/oe  Uie  creation,  was  foreknown  by  him :  he  resolved  to  do 
it|  «Qd»  tb/^e&ie,  Qmkpew  th^t.  Ixe.  woi^id  do  it.   Did  Qod  do  il^ 
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therefore,  necessarilv,  as  neoeerity  is  oppoeec 
freely  decrees  what  ne  will  do,  so  he  effects  wl 
Foreknowledge  is  bo  iar  from  intiencluDg  upon 
that  predetermination,  which  in  the  notion  of 
more,  doth  not  dissolve  it ;  God  did  not  only 
mine  the  suffering  of  Christ  (Acts  iv,  27,  28 
therefore,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  that  God  n: 
in  his  foreknowledge,  or  come  short  of  his  det 
did  this  take  away  the  liberty  of  Christ  in  si 
"Who  offered  himself  tm  to  God;"  that  is,  b 
well  as  designed  to  do  it  by  a  determinate  coui 
secure  the  event,  but  did  not  annihilate  the  ] 
either  in  Christ's  willingness  to  suffer,  or  the  c 
made  him  suffer.  God's  prescience  is  God's 
arising  from  their  proper  causes ;  as  a  gardeaei 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  that  will  arise  froi 
because  he  knows  the  strength  and  nature  < 
which  lie  under  ground;  but  his  foresight  of  tl 
cause  of  the  rise  and  appearance  of  those  flowe; 
ship  moving  towards  such  a  rock  or  qiiicksan 
governed  by  a  negligent  pilot,  we  shall  cerla 
ship  will  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rock,  or  swallo 
but  is  this  foresight  of  ours  from  the  causes,  ar 
or  can  we  from  nonce  be  said  to  be  the  authc 
of  the  ship,  and  the  loss  of  the  passengers  and 
Adam  was  foreseen  by  God  to  come  to  pass  \ 
free  will,  in  the  choice  of  the  proposed  temptt 
Adam  would  sin,  and  if  Adam  would  not  havi 
have  foreknown  that  he  would  not  sin.  Ada: 
detected  the  serpents  fraud,  and  made  a  better  ( 
that  he  would  not  do  it ;  God's  foreknowledge 
guilty  or  innocent:  whether  God  had  forelmc 
guilty  by  a  free  choice,  and  a  willing  neglo 
Adam  knew  that  God  foreknew  that  he  migh 
fall  and  die,  because  God  had  forbidden  him 
that  he  would  do  it,  was  no  more  a  cause  of 
foreknowledge  that  he  might  do  it.  Judas  cei 
Master  foreknew  that  he  would  betray  him,  for 
ed  him  with  it  (John  xiii  21,  26) ;  yet  he  n&% 
knowledge  of  Christ  with  any  guilt  of  his  treac 
Ftop.  in.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemisl 
eternal  rejection  of  some  men.  Reprobation,  in 
act  of  pretention,  or  passing  by.  A  man  is  not 
the  act  of  God ;  but  it  supposeth  him  wicked ; 
else  but  God's  leaving  a  man  in  that  guilt  and 
holds  him.  In  its  second  notion,  it  is  an  ordini 
but  to  a  punishment  (Jude  4) :  "an  ordaininj 
And  though  it  be  an  eternal  act  of  Gt>d,  yet, 
follows  upon  the  foresight  of  the  transgression  o 
the  dime.  God  considers  Adam's  revolt,  and  ^ 
of  his  oorraptol  posterity,  and  obooeeB  Bome  to 
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his  grace,  and  leaves  others  to  lie  sinking  in  their  ruins.  Since  all 
mankind  fell  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  have  corruption  conveyed  to 
them  successively  by  that  root,  whereof  they  are  branches ;  an  men 
might  iustly  be  left  wallowing  in  that  miserable  condition  to  which  they 
are  reauced  by  the  apostasy  of  their  common  head ;  and  God  miffht 
have  passed  by  the  whole  race  of  man,  as  well  as  he  did  the  fallen 
angels,  without  any  hope  of  redemption.  He  was  no  more  bound  to 
restore  man,  than  to  restore  devils,  nor  bound  to  repair  the  natuie 
of  any  one  son  of  Adam ;  and  had  he  dealt  with  men  as  he  dealt 
with  the  devils,  they  had  had,  all  of  them,  as  little  just  ground  to 
complain  of  God;  for  all  men  deserved  to  be  left  to  themselves,  for 
all  were  concluded  under  sin;  but  God  calls  out  some  to  make 
monuments  of  his  grace,  which  is  an  act  of  the  sovereign  mercy  of 
that  dominion,  whereby  "  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy"  (Rom.  ix.  18) ;  others  he  passes  by,  and  leaves  them  remain- 
ing in  that  corruption  of  nature  wherein  they  were  bom.  If  men 
have  a  power  to  dispose  of  their  own  goods,  without  any  unright- 
eousness, why  should  not  God  dispose  of  his  own  grace,  and  bestow 
it  upon  whom  he  pleases ;  since  it  is  a  debt  to  none,  but  a  free  gift 
to  any  that  enjoy  it  ?  God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin  in  this,  because 
his  operation  about  this  is  negative ;  it  is  not  an  action,  but  a  denial 
of  action,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  evil  actions  of 
men.<5  God  acts  nothing,  but  withholds  his  power ;  he  doth  not  en- 
lighten their  minds,  nor  incline  their  wills  so  powerfully,  as  to  expel 
their  darkness,  and  root  out  those  evil  habits  which  possess  them  oy 
nature.  God  could,  if  he  would,  savingly  enlighten  the  minds  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  and  quicken  their  hearts  with  a  new  life  by  an  in- 
vincible grace ;  but  in  not  doing  it,  there  is  no  positive  act  of  God, 
but  a  cessation  of  action.  We  may  with  as  much  reason  say,  that 
God  is  the  cause  of  all  the  sinful  actions  that  are  committed  oy  the 
corporation  of  devils,  since  their  first  rebellion,  because  he  leaves 
them  to  themselves,  and  bestows  not  a  new  grace  upon  them, — as 
say,  God  is  the  cause  of  the  sins  of  those  that  he  overlooks  and  leaves 
in  that  state  of  guilt  wherein  he  found  them.  God  did  not  pass  by 
any  without  the  consideration  of  sin  ;  so  that  this  act  of  God  is  not 
repugnant  to  his  holiness,  but  conformable  to  his  justice. 

Pivp,  TV,  Tlie  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his  secret  will 
to  suffer  sin  to  enter  into  the  world.     God  never  willed  sin  by  his 
preceptive  will.     It  was  never  founded  upon,  or  produced  bv  any 
word  of  his,  as  the  creation  was.     He  never  said,  Let  there  be  sin 
Tinder  the  heaven,  as  he  said,  "  Let  there  be  water  under  the  hea- 
ven."    Nor  doth  he  will  it  by  infusing  any  habit  of  it,  or  stirring  up 
inclinations  to  it ;  no,   "  God  tempts  no  man"  (James  i.  13).    Nor 
doth  he  will  it  by  his  approving  will ;  it  is  detestable  to  him,  nor 
ever  can  he  be  otherwise ;  he  cannot  approve  it  either  before  com- 
mission or  after. 

1.  The  will  of  God  is  in  some  sort  concurrent  with  sin.  He  doth 
not  propej^jy-  ^^1  it^  but  he  wills  not  to  hinder  it,  to  which,  by  his 
ommpotejj^^  he  could  put  a  bar.  K  he  did  positively  will  it,  it 
might  he  w^-ought  by  himself,  and  so  could  not  be  evil    If  he  aid 
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m  no  sort  will  it,  it  would  not  be  committed  by  his  creature ;  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  either  God  willing  the  permission  of  it,  or 
not  willing  the  permission  of  it.  The  latter  cannot  be  said ;  for  then 
the  creature  is  more  powerful  than  God,  and  can  do  that  which  God 
will  not  permit.  Goa  can,  if  he  be  pleased,  banish  all  sin  in  a  mo- 
ment out  of  the  world :  he  could  have  prevented  the  revolt  of  angels, 
and  the  fall  of  man ;  they  did  not  sin  whether  he  would  or  no :  he 
might,  by  his  grace,  have  stepped  in  the  first  mcnnent,  and  maiSe  a 
special  impression  upon  them  of  the  happiness  they  already  possessed, 
and  the  misery  they  would  incur  by  any  wicked  attempt.  He  could 
as  well  have  prevented  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  confirmed 
them  in  grace,  as  of  those  that  continued  in  their  happy  state :  he 
might  have  appeared  to  man,  informed  him  of  the  issue  of  his  de- 
sign, and  made  secret  impressions  upon  his  heart,  since  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  every  avenue  to  his  will.  God  could  have  kept  all 
sin  out  of  the  world,  as  well  as  all  creatures  from  breathing  in  it ;  he 
was  as  well  able  to  bar  sin  forever  out  of  the  world,  as  to  let  crea- 
tures lie  in  the  womb  of  nothing,  wherein  they  were  first  wrapped. 
To  say  God  doth  will  sin  as  he  doth  other  things,  is  to  deny  his  ho- 
liness ;  to  say  it  entered  without  anything  of  his  will,  is  to  deny  his 
omnipotence.  K  he  did  necessitate  Adam  to  fall,  what  shaU  we 
think  of  his  purity  ?  K  Adam  did  fell  without  any  concern  of  Ghxl's 
will  in  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  sovereignty  ?  The  one  taints  his 
holiness,  and  the  other  clips  his  power.  If  it  came  without  anything 
of  his  will  in  it,  and  he  did  not  foresee  it,  where  is  his  omniscience  r 
If  it  entered  whether  he  would  or  no,  where  is  his  omnipotence 
(Rom.  ix.  19)  ?  "  Who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  There  cannot  be  a 
lustful  act  in  Abimelech,  if  God  will  withhold  his  power  ((Jen.  xx. 
6) ;  "I  withheld  thee :"  nor  a  cursing  word  in  Balaam's  mouth,  un- 
less God  give  power  to  speak  it  fNumb.  xxii.  88):  "  Hive  I  now  any 
power  at  all  to  say  anything?  The  word  that  God  puts  in  my  moutfi^ 
that  shall  I  speak."  As  no  action  could  be  sinfiu,  if  God  had  not 
forbidden  it ;  so  no  sin  could  be  committed,  if  God  did  not  will  to 
give  way  to  it. 

2.  God  doth  not  will  directly,  and  by  an  efficacious  will.  He  doth 
not  directly  will  it,  because  he  hath  prohibited  it  by  his  law,  which 
is  a  discovery  of  his  will :  so  that  if  ne  should  directly  will  sin,  and 
directly  prohibit  it,  he  would  will  good  and  evil  in  the  same  manner, 
and  there  would  be  contradictions  in  God's  will :  to  will  sin  abso- 
lutely, is  to  work  it  (Ps.  cxv.  8):  "God  hath  done  whatsoever  he 
pleased."  Qod  cannot  absolutely  \vill  it,  because  he  cannot  work  it 
vjod  wills  good  by  a  positive  decree,  because  he  hath  decreed  to  eflEect 
it.^  He  wills  evil  by  a  private  decree,  because  he  hath  decreed  not 
to  give  that  grace  which  would  certainly  prevent  it  Qod  doth  not 
will  sin  simply,  for  that  were  to  approve  it,  but  he  wills  it,  in  order  to 
that  good  his  wisdom  vnW  brin^  forth  fix)m  it<^  He  wills  not  sin  for 
itself)  but  for  the  event.  To  will  sin  as  sin,  or  as  purely  evil,  is  not 
in  the  capacity  of  a  creature,  neither  of  man  nor  devil,  liie  wiH  of 
a  rational  creature  cannot  will  anything  but  under  the  appearance 
of  good,  of  some  good  in  the  sin  itself,  or  some  good  in  the  issue  of  it 

*  Rispolis.  •  Bradward  lib.  LcsfK  84   <'Ood  wills  it  MnmAMi  gmidS 
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[nch  more  is  this  fer  from  Gkwi,  who,  being  infinitely  good,  cannot 
ill  evil  as  evil ;  and  being  infinitely  knowing,  cannot  will  that  for 
aod  which  is  eviL^  Infinite  wisdom  can  be  under  no  error  or  mis- 
ike:  to  will  sin  as  sin,  would  be  an  imanswerable  blemish  on  God ; 
at  to  will  to  suffer  it  in  order  to  good,  is  the  glory  of  his  wisdom ; 
could  never  have  peeped  up  its  nead,  unless  there  had  been  some 
scree  of  God  concerning  it.  And  there  had  been  no  decree  of  God 
)nceming  it,  had  he  not  intended  to  bring  good  and  glory  out  of  it 
'  God  did  directly  will  the  discovery  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  the 
orld,  he  did  in  some  sort  will  sin,  as  that  without  which  there  could 
3t  have  been  any  appearance  of  mercy  in  the  world ;  for  an  inno 
mt  creature  is  not  tne  object  of  mercy,  but  a  miserable  creature : 
id  no  rational  creature  but  must  be  sinfiil  before  it  be  miserable. 
8.  God  wills  the  permission  of  sin.  He  doth  not  positively  will 
n,  but  he  positively  wills  to  permit  it.  And  though  he  doth  not 
pprove  of  sin,  yet  he  approves  of  that  act  of  his  will,  ^whereby  he 
3nnits  it  For  since  that  sin  could  not  enter  into  the  world  without 
►me  concern  of  God's  will  about  it,  that  act  of  his  wiU  that  gave 
ay  to  it,  could  not  be  displeasing  to  him :  God  could  never  be  dis- 
leased  with  his  own  act :  "  He  is  not  as  man,  that  he  should  repent" 
Sam.  XV.  29).  What  God  cannot  repent  of,  he  cannot  but  approve 
':  it  is  contrary  to  the  blessedness  of  God  to  disapprove  o^  and 
3  displeased  with  any  act  of  tis  own  will.  If  he  hated  any  act 
*  his  own  will,  he  would  hate  himself  he  would  be  xmder  a  torture : 
rery  one  that  hates  his  own  acts,  is  under  some  disturbance  and 
•rment  for  them.  That  which  is  permitted  by  him,  is  in  itself,  and 
.  regard  of  the  evil  of  it,  hateful  to  him :  but  as  the  prospect  of  that 
)od  which  he  aims  at  in  the  permission  of  it  is  pleasing  to  him,  so 
lat  act  of  his  will,  whereby  he  permits  it,  is  ushered  in  by  an  ap- 
loving  act  of  his  understanding.  Either  God  approved  of  the  per- 
ission,  or  not ;  if  he  did  not  approve  his  own  act  of  permission,  he 
>vld  not  have  decreed  an  act  of  permission.  It  is  inconceivable 
at  Gt)d  should  decree  such  an  act  which  he  detested,  and  positively 
Ql  that  which  he  hated.  Though  God  hated  sin,  as  being  against 
8  holiness,  yet  he  did  not  hate  tne  permission  of  sin,  as  being  sub 
rvient  by  the  immensity  of  his  wisdom  to  his  own  glory.  He  could 
jver  be  displeased  with  that  which  was  the  result  of  his  eternal 
»Tmsel,  as  this  decree  of  permitting  sin  was,  as  well  as  any  other 
xsree,  resolved  upon  in  l^is  own  breast  For  as  God  acts  notning  in 
ne,  but  what  he  decreed  from  eternity,  so  he  permits  nothing  in 
ne  but  what  he  decreed  from  eternity  to  permit.  To  speak  prop- 
ly,  therefore,  God  doth  not  will  sin,  but  he  wills  the  permission  of 
and  this  will  to  permit  is  active  and  positive  in  God. 
4.  This  act  of  permission  is  not  a  mere  and  naked  permission,  but 
3I1  an  one  as  is  attended  with  a  certainty  of  the  event.  The  decrees 
Gk)d  to  make  use  of  the  sin  of  man  ror  the  glory  of  his  grace  in 
t  mission  and  passion  of  his  Son,  hung  upon  this  entrance  of  sin. 
>iLld  it  consist  with  the  wisdom  of  God  to  decree  such  great  and 
>endous  things,  the  event  whereof  should  dqpend  upon  an  un- 
ain  foundation  which  he  might  be  mistaken  in  r    God  would  have 

'  AqaiD.  oont  Gcut  lib.  i.  cap.  95. 
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sat  in  counsel  from  eternity  to  no  purpose,  if  lie  had  only  permitted 
those  things  to  be  done,  without  any  Knowledge  of  the  event  of  tUs 
permission.  God  would  not  have  made  such  provision  for  ledemp* 
tion  to  no  purpose,  or  an  uncertain  purpose,  which  would  have  been, 
if  man  haa  not  fallen ;  or  if  it  had  been  an  uncertainty  wiih  God 
whether  he  would  fall  or  no.     Though  the  will  of  God  about  sin  was 

Eermissive,  yet  the  will  of  Gbd  about  that  glory  he  would  promote 
y  the  defect  of  the  creature,  was  positive ;  and,  therefore,  he  would 
not  suffer  so  many  positive  acts  of  his  will  to  hang  upon  an  uncer- 
tain event ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  wisely  and  ri^teously  order  all 
things  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  and  ffracious  purposesw 

5.  This  act  of  permission  doth  not  taint  tne  holiness  of  God. 
That  there  is  such  an  act  as  permission,  is  clear  in  Scripture  (Acts 
xiv.  16):  "  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their 
own  ways."  But  that  it  doth  not  blemish  the  holiness  of  God^  will 
appear, 
1st.  From  the  nature  of  this  permission. 

1.  It  is  not  a  moral  permission,  a  giving  liberty  of  toleration  by 
any  law  to  commit  sin  with  impunity ;  when,  what  one  law  did  for- 
bio,  another  law  doth  leave  indifferent  to  be  done  or  not,  as  a  man 
sees  good  in  himself.  As  when  there  is  a  law  made  among  men, 
that  no  man  shaU  go  out  of  such  a  city  or  country  without  license ; 
to  go  out  without  license  is  a  crime  by  the  law ;  but  when  that  law  is 
repealed  by  another,  that  gives  liberty  for  men  to  go  and  come  at 
their  pleasure,  it  doth  not  make  their  going  or  coming  necessary,  but 
leaves  those  which  were  before  bound,  to  do  as  they  see  good  in 
themselves.  Such  a  permission  makes  a  fact  lawful,  though  not  nec- 
essary ;  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  do  it,  but  he  is  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion to  do  as  he  pleases,  without  being  chargeable  with  a  crime  for 
doing  it.  Such  a  permission  there  was  granted  by  God  to  Adam  of 
eating  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  to  choose  any  of  them  for  food, 
except  the  tree  of  "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  It  was  a  precept 
to  him,  not  to  "  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evU ;"  but  the  other  was  a  permission,  whereby  it  was  lawfm  for 
him  to  feed  upon  any  other  that  was  most  agreeable  to  his  appetite : 
but  there  is  not  such  a  permission  in  the  case  of  sin ;  this  haa  been 
an  indulgence  of  it,  which  had  freed  man  from  any  crime,  and,  con- 
sequently, from  punishment ;  because,  by  such  a  permission  by  law, 
he  would  have  had  authority  to  sin  if  he  pleased  God  did  not  re- 
move the  law,  which  he  had  oefore  placed  as  a  bar  a^nst  evil,  nor 
ceased  that  moral  impediment  of  his  threatening :  such  a  permission 
as  this,  to  make  sin  lawful  or  indifferent,  had  b^n  a  blot  upon  God's 
holiness. 

2.  But  this  permission  of  God,  in  the  case  of  sin,  is  no  more  than 
the  not  hindering  a  sinful  action,  which  he  could  have  prevented 
It  is  not  so  much  an  action  of  God,  as  a  suspension  of  his  influence, 
which  might  have  hindered  an  evil  act,  and  a  forbearing  to  restrain 
the  faculties  of  man  from  sin :  it  is,  properly,  the  not  exerting  that 
efficacy  which  might  change  the  counsels  that  are  taken,  and  prevent 
the  action  intended ;  as  'vvhen  one  man  sees  another  ready  to  &11, 
and  can  preserve  him  from  falling  by  reaching  out  his  handl,  he  per 
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mits  him  to  &I1,  that  is,  he  hinders  him  not  from  fidling.  So  God 
describes  his  act  about  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  6) ;  "I  wi^dd  thee 
from  sinning  against  me,  therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her.'' 
If  Abimelech  had  sinneo,  he  had  sinned  by  God^s  permission ;  that 
is,  by  Gx)d's  not  hindering,  or  not  restraining  him  by  making  any  im- 

Eressions  upon  him.  So  that  permission  is  only  a  withholaing  that 
elp  and  grace,  which,  if  bestowed,  would  have  been  an  effectual 
remedy  to  prevent  a  crime ;  and  it  is  rather  a  suspjension,  or  cessa- 
tion, than  properly  a  permission,  and  sin  may  be  said  to  be  commit- 
ted, not  without  God  8  permission,  rather  than  by  his  permission. 
Thus,  in  the  fall  of  man,  God  did  not  hold  the  reins  strict  upon 
Satan,  to  restrain  him  from  laying  the  bait,  nor  restrain  Adam  from 
swallowing  the  bait :  he  kept  to  himself  that  efficacious  grace  which 
he  might  have  darted  out  upon  man  to  prevent  his  falL  God  left 
Satan  to  his  maUce  of  tempting,  and  Adam  to  his  liberty  of  resisting, 
and  his  own  strength,  to  use  tnat  sufficient  grace  he  nad  furnished 
him  with,  whereby  he  might  have  resisted  and  overcome  the  temp- 
tation. As  he  did  not  drive  man  to  it,  so  he  did  not  secretly  restram 
him  from  it.  So,  in  the  Jews  crucifjdng  our  Saviour,  Goa  did  not 
imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  his  Spirit,  a  consideration  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  crime,  and  the  horror  of  his  justice  due  to  it ;  and,  being 
without  those  impediments,  they  run  furiously,  of  their  own  accor^ 
to  the  commission  of  that  evil ;  as,  when  a  man  lets  a  wolf  or  dog 
out  upon  his  prey,  he  takes  off  the  chain  which  held  them,  and  they 
presently  act  according  to  their  natures,  g  In  the  fall  of  angels  and 
men,  God's  act  was  leaving  them  to  their  own  strength ;  in  sms  after 
the  fall,  it  is  God's  giving  them  up  to  their  own  corruption ;  the  first 
is  a  pure  suspension  of  grace ;  the  other  hath  the  nature  of  a  punish- 
ment (Ps.  Ixxxi.  12):  "  So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts*  lusts." 
The  first  object  of  this  permissive  will  of  God  was  to  leave  angels 
and  men  to  their  liberty,  and  the  use  of  their  free  wiU,  which  was 
natural  to  them,^  not  adding  that  supernatural  grace  which  was 
necessary,  not  that  they  should  not  at  all  sin,  but  that  they  should 
infallibly  not  sin  :  they  had  a  strength  sufficient  to  avoid  sin,  but  not 
sufficient  infallibly  to  avoid  sin ;  a  grace  sufficient  to  preserve  them, 
but  not  sufficient  to  confirm  them. 

3.  Now  this  permission  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  doth  blemish 
the  holiness  of  God.   It  doth  not  intrench  upon  the  freedom  of  men- 
but  supposeth  it,  establisheth  it,  and  leaves  man  to  it.    God  acted 
nothing,  but  only  ceased  to  act ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  man's  sin.    As  God  is  not  the  author  of  good,  but  by 
willing  and  effecting  it,  so  he  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  but  by  willing 
and  effecting  it, :  but  he  doth  not  positively  will  evil,  nor  effect  it  by 
anj  e&cacy  of  his  own.     Permission  is  no  action,  nor  the  cause  of 
that  action  which  is  permitted ;  but  the  will  of  that  person  who  is 
permitted  to  do  such  an  action  is  the  cause.*    God  can  no  more  be 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  sin,  by  suffering  a  creature  to  act  as  it  wUl, 
than  he  can  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  uie  not  being  of  any  creature, 
bydenyiug  ^  being,  and  letting  it  remain  nothing ;  it  is  not  from 
Goa  that  it  Iq  nothing,  it  is  nothing  in  itself.    Though  God  be  said 

'  -Law'doxi,  p.  ^4,  k  Suarez,  Vol.  IV.  p.  4U.  »  Suarei,  de  Legih.  p.  O. 
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to  be  the  cause  of  creation,  yet  he  is  never  by  any  said  to  be  tihe 
cause  of  that  nothing  which  was  before  creation.  Trtois  permission  of 
God  is  not  the  canse  of  sin,  but  the  cause  of  not  hindenng  sin.  Man 
and  angels  had  a  physical  power  of  sinning  from  God,  as  they  were 
created  with  freewill,  and  supported  in  their  nattund  stren^h ;  but 
the  moral  power  to  sin  was  not  from  God;  he  counselled  tnem  not 
to  it,  laid  no  obligation  upon  them  to  use  their  natural  power  for 
such  an  end ;  he  only  left  them  to  their  freedom,  and  not  hindered 
them  in  their  acting  what  he  was  resolved  to  permit. 

2d.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  tainted  by  this,  because  he  was 
imder  no  obligation  to  hinder  their  commission  of  sin.  Ceasing  to 
act,  wherebj  to  prevent  a  crime  or  mischief,  brings  not  a  person 
permitting  it  under  guilt,  unless  where  he  is  under  an  obligation  to 
prevent  it ;  but  God,  in  regard  of  his  absolute  dominion,  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  such  obhgation.  One  man,  that  doth  not  hinder 
the  murder  of  another,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  is  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der in  part ;  but,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  he  is  under  a  tie  by 
nature,  as  being  of  the  same  kind,  and  being  the  other's  brother,  by 
a  communion  of  blood,  also  under  an  obligation  of  the  law  of  cha- 
rity, enacted  by  the  common  Sovereign  of  the  world:  but  what  tie 
was  there  upon  God,  since  the  infinite  transcendancy  of  his  nature, 
and  his  sovereign  dominion,  frees  him  fix)m  anysuch  obligation 
rjob  ix.  12)?  **  If  he  takes  away,  who  shall  say.  What  dost  thou  ?" 
God  might  have  prevented  the  fell  of  men  and  angels ;  he  might 
have  confirmed  them  all  in  a  state  of  perpetual  innocency;  but  where 
is  the  obligation?  He  had  made  the  creature  a  debtor  to  himself, 
but  he  owed  nothing  to  the  creature.  Before  Grod  can  be  charged 
with  any  guilt  in  this  case,  it  must  be  proved,  not  only  that  he  oomd, 
but  that  he  was  boimd  to  hinder  it.  No  person  can  be  justly  chained 
with  another's  fault,  merely  for  not  preventing  it,  unless  he  oe  bound 
to  prevent  it ;  else,  not  only  the  first  sin  of  angels  and  man  would 
be  imputed  to  God,  as  the  Author,  but  all  the  sins  of  men.  He 
could  not  be  obliged  by  any  law,  bcKjause  he  had  no  superior  to  im- 
pose any  law  upon  him ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  he  was 
obligvjd,  from  his  own  nature,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sin,  which 
he  would  use  as  an  occasion  to  aeclare  his  own  holiness,  so  trans- 
cendent a  perfection  of  his  nature,  more  than  ever  it  could  have  been 
manifested  by  a  total  exclusion  of  it,  viz.  in  the  death  of  Christ.  He 
ia  no  more  bound,  in  his  own  nature,  to  preserve,  by  supernatural 
grace,  his  creature  from  fiidling,  after  he  had  fr-amed  hun  with  a  suffi- 
cient strength  to  stand,  than  he  was  obliged,  in  his  own  nature,  to 
bring  his  creature  into  being  when  it  was  nothing.  He  is  not  bound 
to  create  a  rational  creature,  much  less  bound  to  create  him  wrfch 
supernatural  gifts ;  though,  since  Otod  would  make  a  rational  crea- 
ture, he  could  not  but  make  him  with  a  natural  uprightness  and 
rectitude.  God  did  as  much  for  angels  and  men  as  became  a  wise 
governor:  he  had  published  his  law,  backed  it  with  severe  penafties^ 
and  the  creature  wanted  not  a  natural  strength  to  observe  and  obey 
it  Had  not  man  power  to  obey  all  the  precepts  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  one  ?  How  was  God  bound  to  give  him  more  grace,  since  whit 
he  had  already  was  enough  to  shield  him,  and  keep  up  his  reaistanoe 
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a^nst  all  the  power  of  hell?  It  had  been  enough  to  have  pointed 
his  will  against  the  temptation,  and  he  had  kept  oflf  the  force  of  it. 
Was  there  any  promise  past  to  Adam  of  any  fiirther  grace  which  he 
could  plead  as  a  tie  upon  God?  No  such  volxmtary  limit  upon 
God's  supreme  dominion  appears  upon  record.  Was  anything  aue 
to  man  which  he  had  not  r  anything  promised  him  which  was  not 
performed?  What  action  of  debt,  then,  can  the. creature  bring 
against  God?  Indeed,  when  man  began  to  neglect  the  light  of  his 
own  reason,  and  became  inconsiderate  of  the  precept,  God  might 
have  enlightened  his  understanding  by  a  special  nash,  a  supernatural 
beam,  and  imprinted  upon  him  a  particular  consideration  of  the 
necessity  of  his  obedience,  the  misery  he  was  approaching  to  by  his 
sin,  the  folly  of  any  apprehension  of  an  equality  in  knowledge ;  he 
might  have  convinced  him  of  the  falsity  of  the  serpent's  arguments, 
and  uncased  to  him  the  venom  that  lay  under  those  baits.  But  how 
doth  it  appear  that  God  was  bound  to  those  additional  acts  when  he 
had  already  lighted  up  in  him  a  "  spirit,  which  was  the  candle  of  the 
Lord"  (Prov.  xx.  27),  whereby  he  was  able  to  discern  all,  if  he  had 
attended  to  it.  It  was  enough  that  God  did^not  necessitate  man  to 
sin,  did  not  counsel  him  to  it ;  that  he  had  given  hm  sufBicient  warn- 
ing in  the  threatening,  and  sufficient  strength  in  his  feculties,  to  for- 
tify him  against  temptation.  He  gave  him  what  was  due  to  him  afl 
a  creature  of  his  own  framing ;  he  withdrew  no  help  from  him,  that 
was  due  to  him  as  a  creature,  and  what  was  not  due  he  was  not  bound 
to  impart  Man  did  not  beg  preserving  grace  of  God,  and  God  was 
not  bound  to  offer  it,  when  he  was  not  petitioned  for  it  e^ecially: 
yet  if  he  had  begged  it,  God  having  before  furnished  him  sufficient^, 
might,  by  the  right  of  his  sovereign  dominion,  have  denied  it  witni 
out  any  impeachment  of  his  holiness  and  righteousness.  Though  he 
would  not  m  such  a  case  have  dealt  so  bountifully  with  his  creature 
as  he  might  have  done,  yet  he  could  not  have  been  impleaded,  as 
dealing  xmrighteously  with  his  creature.  The  single  word  that  uod 
had  afieady  uttered,  when  he  gave  him  his  precept,  was  enough  to 
oppose  against  all  the  devil's  wiles,  which  tended  to  invalidate  that 
word :  the  understanding  of  man  could  not  imagine  that  the  word 
of  God  was  vainly  spoken ;  and  the  very  suggestion  of  the  devil,  as 
if  the  Creator  should  envy  his  creature,  womd  have  appeared  ridic- 
ulous, if  he  had  attended  to  the  voice  of  his  own  reason.  God  had 
done  enough  for  him,  and  was  obliged  to  do  no  more,  and  dealt  not 
unrighteously  in  leaving  him  to  act  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
nature.  To  conclude,  if  God's  permission  of  sin  were  enough  to 
charge  it  upon  God,  or  if  God  had  been  obliged  to  give  Adam  super- 
natural grace,  Adam,  that  had  so  capacious  a  brain,  could  not  be 
without  that  plea  in  his  mouth,  "  Lord  thou  miffhtest  have  prevented 
it ;  the  commission  of  it  by  me  could  not  have  been  without  thy  per- 
mission of  it :"  or,  "  Thou  haat  been  wanting  to  me,  as  the  author  of 
mv  nature."  No  such  plea  is  brought  by  Adam  into  the  court, 
wten  God  tried  and  cast  him ;  no  sucn  pleas  can  have  any  strength 
in  them.  Adam  had  reason  enough  to  know,  that  there  was  sdfi- 
Cfient  reason  to  overrule  such  a  plea. 
Since  the  permission  of  sin  casts  no  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God, 
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as  I  think  hath  been  cleared,  we  may  under  this  head  consider  two 
things  more. 

1.  That  God's  permission  of  sin  is  not  so  much  as  his  restraint  or 
limitation  of  it  Since  the  entrance  of  the  first  sin  into  the  world  by 
Adam,  God  is  more  a  hinderer  than  a  permitter  of  it.  If  he  hatn 
permitted  that  which  he  could  have  prevented,  he  prevents  a  world 
more,  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  permit :  the  hedges  about  sin  are 
larger  than  the  outlets ;  th^  are  but  a  few  streams  that  glide  about 
the  world,  in  comparison  of  that  mighty  torrent  he  dams  up  both  in 
men  and  devils.  He  that  understands  what  a  lake  of  Sodom  is  in 
every  man's  nature,  since  the  universal  infection  of  human  nature, 
as  the  apostle  describes  it  (Bom.  iii.  0,  10,  &c.),  must  acknowledge, 
that  if  God  should  cast  the  reins  upon  the  necks  of  sinful  men,  they 
would  run  into  thousands  of  abommable  crimes,  more  than  they  do: 
the  impression  of  all  natural  laws  would  be  rased  out,  the  world 
would  DC  a  public  stew,  and  a  more  bloody  slaughter  house ;  human 
society  would  sink  into  a  chaos ;  no  starlight  of  commendable  mo- 
rality would  be  seen  in  it ;  the  world  would  be  no  longer  an  earth, 
but  an  hell,  and  have  lain  deeper  in  wickedness  than  it  doth.  If 
God  did  not  limit  sin,  as  he  doth  the  sea,  and  put  bars  to  the  waves 
of  the  heart,  as  Well  as  those  of  the  waters,  and  say  of  them,  "Hither- 
to you  shall  go,  and  no  further ;"  man  hath  such  a  furious  ocean  in 
him,  as  would  overflow  the  banks ;  and  where  it  makes  a  breach  in 
one  place,  it  would  in  a  thousand,  if  God  should  suffer  it  to  act  ac- 
cording to  its  impetuous  current.  As  the  devil  hath  lust  enough  to 
destroy  aU  manlcind,  if  God  did  not  bridle  him;  deal  with  every 
man  as  he  did  with  Job,  ruin  their  comforts^  and  deform  their  bodies 
with  scabs;  infect  religion  with  a  thousand  more  errors;  fling  dis- 
orders into  commonwealths,  and  make  them  as  a  fiery  furnace,  full 
of  nothing  but  flame ;  if  he  were  not  chained  by  that  powerful  arm, 
that  might  let  him  loose  to  fulfil  his  malicious  fury ;  what  rapines, 
murders,  thefts,  would  be  committed,  if  he  did  not  stint  him  I  Abi- 
melech  would  not  only  lust  after  Sarah,  but  deflour  her;  Laban  not 
only  pursue  Jacob,  but  rifle  him;  Saiil  not  only  hate  David,  but 
murder  him :  David  not  only  threaten  Nabal,  but  root  him  up,  and 
his  fEunily,  did  not  Qod  girdle  in  the  wrath  of  man  :^  a  greater  re- 
mainder of  wrath  is  pent  m,  than  flames  out^  which  yet  swells  for  an 
outlet  God  may  be  concluded  more  holy  m  preventing  men's  sins, 
than  the  author  of  sin  in  permitting  some ;  since,  were  it  not  for  his 
restraints  by  the  pull-back  of  conscience,  and  infused  motions  and 
outward  impediments,  the  world  would  swarm' more  with  this  cursed 
brood. 

2.  His  permission  of  sin  is  in  order  to  his  own  glory,  and  a  greater 

food.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  Divine  goodness  to  leave  man  to 
is  own  conduct,  whereby  such  a  deformity  as  sin  sets  foot  in  the 
world ;  since  he  makes  his  wisdom  illustrious  in  bringing  good  out 
of  evil,  and  a  good  greater  than  that  evil  he  suffered  to  q)rinK  uj.^ 
God  did  not  permit  sin,  as  sin,  or  permit  it  barely  for  itseu.  As  sm 
is  not  lovely  m  its  own  nature,  so  neither  is  the  permission  of  sin 
intrinsically  good  or  amiable  for  itself,  but  for  those  ends  aimed  at  in 

^  Ps.  ixxvl  10,  HB  the  word  "  restrain**  aigoifieft.        >  Mqjus  bonmn,  laith  BradwutL 
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the  permission  of  it  God  permitted  sin,  but  approved  not  of  the 
object  of  that  permission,  sm ;  because  that,  considered  in  its  own 
nature,  is  soleljr  evil :  nor  can  we  think  that  God  could  approve  of 
the  act  of  permission,  considered  only  in  itself  as  an  act ;  but  as  it 
respected  that  event  which  his  wisdom  would  order  by  it  We  can- 
not suppose  that  God  should  permit  sin,  but  for  some  great  and  glo- 
rious end :  for  it  is  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glorious  perfections 
he  intends  in  aU  the  acts  of  his  will  (Prov.  xvi.  ^,  "  The  iiord  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself" — ^:ft  hath  wrought  all  things ;  which 
is  not  only  his  act  of  creation,  but  ordination :  "  for  himseff,"  that  is, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  himseu  to  his  creature.  Sin  indeed,  in  its  own  nature,  hath 
no  tendency  to  a  good  end ;  the  womb  of  it  teems  with  nothing  but 
monsters ;  it  is  a  spurn  at  God's  sovereignty,  and  a  slight  of  his  good- 
ness :  it  both  deforms  and  torments  the  person  that  acts  it ;  it  is 
black  and  abominable,  and  hath  not  a  mite  of  goodness  in  the  nature 
of  it.  K  it  ends  in  any  good,  it  is  only  from  that  Infinite  transceur 
dency  of  skiU,  that  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  as  well  as  light  out 
of  darkness.  Therefore  God  did  not  permit  it  as  sin,  but  as  it  was 
an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory.  Though  the 
goodness  of  God  would  have  appeared  in  the  preservation  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  it  did  in  the  creation  of  it,  yet  his  mercy  could  not 
have  appeared  without  the  entrance  of  sin,  because  the  object  of 
mercy  is  a  miserable  creature  ;  but  man  could  not  be  miserable  as 
long  as  he  remained  innocent.  The  reign  of  sin  opened  a  door  for 
the  reign  and  triumph  of  grace  (Rom.  v.  21),  "  As  sin  hath  reigned 
unto  death,  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  to  eternal 
life ;"  without  it,  the  bowels  oi  mercv  had  never  sounded,  and  tiie 
ravishing  music  of  Divine  grace  could  never  have  been  heard  by  the 
creature.  Mercy,  which  renders  God  so  amiable,  could  never  else 
have  beamed  out  to  the  world.  Angels  and  men  upon  this  occasion 
beheld  the  stirrings  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  tenderness  of  Divine  na- 
ture, and  the  glorj^  of  the  Divine  persons  in  their  several  functions 
about  the  redemption  of  man,  whicn  had  else  been  a  spring  shut  up, 
and  a  fountain  sealed ;  the  song  of  glorv  to  God,  ana  good  will  to 
men  in  a  way  of  redemption  had  never  been  sung  hj  tnem.  It  ap- 
pears in  his  dealing  with  Adam,  that  he  permitted  his  fell,  not  only 
to  show  his  justice  in  punishing,  but  principally  his  mercy  in  rescu- 
ing; since  he  proclaims  to  him  first  tne  promise  of  a  Redeemer  to 
"bruise  the  serpent's  head,"  before  he  settled  the  punishment  he 
should  smart  under  in  the  world  (Gen.  iii.  15 — 17).  And  what  fairer 
prospect  could  the  creature  have  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  his  ha- 
tred of  sin,  than  in  the  edge  of  that  sword  of  justice,  which  punished 
it  in  the  sinner ;  but  glittered  more  in  the  punishment  of  a  Surety  so 
near  allied  to  him  ?  Had  not  man  been  criminal,  he  could  not  have 
been  punishable,  nor  any  been  punishable  for  him:  and  the  pulse  of 
5ivine  holiness  could  not  have  Tbeaten  so  quick,  and  been  so  visible, 
nthont  an  exerciae  of  his  vindicative  justice.  He  left  man's  mutable 
ature,  to  f^y  xinder  righteousness,  that  thereby  he  might  commend 
ierig-hteou5^^^gs  of  his  own  nature  (Rom.  iii.  7).  Adain's  sin  in  its 
iture  tendo^  ^  the  ruin  of  the  world,  and  God  takes  an  occasion 
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fbom  it  for  tlie  glory  of  his  grace  in  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  ho 
brings  forth  thereby  a  new  scene  of  wonders  from  heaven,  and  a  sm^ 
prising  knowledge  on  earth ;  as  the  sun  breaks  out  more  strongly 
after  a  night  of  darkness  and  tempest  As  God  in  creation  framed 
a  chaos  by  his  power,  to  manifest  nis  wisdom  in  brinsing  order  out 
of  disorder,  light  out  of  darkness,  beauty  out  of  conmsion  and  de- 
formity, when  he  was  able  by  a  word  to  have  made  all  creatures 
stand  up  in  their  beauty,  without  the  precedency  of  a  chaos.;  so  God 
permitted  a  moral  chaos  to  manifest  a  greater  wisdom  in  the  repair* 
mg  a  broken  image,  and  restoring  a  deplorable  creature,  and  bring- 
ing out  those  perfections  of  his  nature,  which  had  else  been  wrapt  up 
in  a  perpetual  silence  in  his  own  bosom.  It  was  therefore  very  con- 
gruous to  the  holiness  of  God  to  permit  that  which  he  could  make 
subservient  for  his  own  glory,  and  particularly  for  the  manifestation 
of  this  attribute  of  holiness,  which  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  such 
a  permission."* 

Prop,  V.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his  concurrence 
with  the  creature  in  the  material  part  of  a  sinful  act  Some  to  free 
God  from  having  any  hand  in  sin,  deny  his  concurrence  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  creature ;  because,  if  he  concurs  to  a  sinfril  action,  ho 
concurs  to  the  sin  also :  not  understanding  how  there  can  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  act,  and  the  sinfulness  or  viciousness  of  it ;  and 
how  God  can  concur  to  a  natural  action,  without  bein^  stained  by 
that  moral  evil  which  cleaves  to  it^  For  the  understanding  of  this^ 
observe, 

1.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God  to  all  the  acts  of  the  creature 
(Acts  xvii.  28) ;  "  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
We  depend  upon  God  in  our  acting  as  well  as  in  our  being :  there  is 
as  mucn  an  emcacy  of  God  in  our  motion  as  in  our  production ;  as 
none  have  life  without  his  power  in  producing  it,  so  none  have  any 
operation  without  his  providence  concurring  with  it  In  him,  or  by 
him,  that  is,  by  his  virtue  preserving  and  governing  our  motions,  as 
well  as  by  his  power  bringing  us  into  being.  Hence  man  is  com- 
pared to  an  axe  (Isa.  x.  15),  an  instrument  that  hath  no  action,  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  a  superior  agent  handling  it :  and  the  actions 
of  the  second  causes  are  ascribed  to  God ;  the  grass,  that  is,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  he  is  said  to  make  to  grow  upon  the 
mountains  (Ps.  cxlvii.  8) ;  and  the  skin  and  flesh,  which  is  by  natural 
generation,  he  is  said  to  clothe  us  with  (Job  x.  5),  in  regard  of  his 
co-working  with  second  causes,  according  to  their  natures^  As 
nothing  can  exist,  so  nothing  can  operate  without  him ;  let  his  con- 
currence be  removed,  and  the  being  and  action  of  the  creature  cease; 
remove  the  sun  from  the  horizon,  or  a  candle  from  a  room,  and  the 
light  which  flowed  fix)m  either  of  them  ceaseth.  Without  God's 
preserving  and  concurring  power,  the  course  of  nature  would  sink 
and  the  creation  be  in  vain.  All  created  things  depend  upon  God 
as  agents,  as  well  as  beings,  and  are  subordinate  to  him  in  a  way  of 
action,  as  well  as  in  a  way  of  existing."*  If  Qt)d  suspend  his  influ- 
ence from  their  action,  they  would  cease  to  act,  as  the  fire  did  from 

"  But  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permitting  sin  in  order  to  redempCioii,  I  hare  Imd- 
dlod  in  the  attribute  of  "  Wiadom."  •  Snarei,  Hetaph.  Part  X  p.  552. 
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burning  the  three  children,  as  well  as  if  God  suspend  his  influence 
from  their  being,  they  would  cease  to  be.  God  supports  the  nature 
whereby  actions  are  wrought,  the  mind  where  actions  are  consulted, 
and  the  will  where  actions  are  determined,  and  the  motive-power 
whereby  actions  are  produced.  The  mind  could  not  contrive,  nor 
the  hand  act,  a  wickedness,  if  God  did  not  support  the  power  of  the 
one  in  designing,  and  the  strength  of  the  other  m  executmff  a  wicked 
intention.  Every  faculty  in  its  beii^,  and  eveTv  faculty  m  its  mo- 
tion, hath  a  dependence  upon  the  influence  of  (rod.  To  make  the 
creature  independent  upon  God  in  anything  which  speaks  perfection, 
as  action  considered  as  action  is,  is  to  make  the  creature  a  sovereim 
beinff.  Indeed,  we  cannot  imagine  the  concurrence  of  Qod  to  the 
good  actions  of  men  since  the  fall,  without  granting  a  concurrenoe 
of  God  to  evil  actions ;  because  there  is  no  action  so  purely  good  but 
hath  a  mixture  of  evil  in  it,  though  it  takes  its  denomination  of  good 
from  the  better  part  (Eccles.  vii.  20),  "  There  is  no  man  that  doth 
good,  and  sins  not." 

2.  Though  the  natural  virtue  of  doing  a  sinful  action  be  from  Gtxi, 
and  supported  by  him,  yet  this  doth  not  blemish  the  holiness  of 
God ;  wnile  God  concurs  with  them  in  the  act,  he  instils  no  evil  into 
men. 

(1.)  No  act,  in  regard  of  the  substance  of  it,  is  evil.  Most  of  Ae 
actions  of  our  faculties,  as  they  are  actions,  might  have  been  in  the 
state  of  innocency.  Eating  is  an  act  Adam  would  have  used  if  he 
had  stood  firm,  but  not  eating  to  excess.  Worship  was  an  act  that 
should  have  been  performed  to  God  in  innocence,  but  not  hypocriti- 
cally. Every  action  is  good  by  a  physical  goodness,  as  it  is  an  act  of 
the  mind  or  hand,  which  have  a  natural  goodness  by  creation ;  but 
every  action  is  not  morally  good :  the  physical  gooaness  of  the  ac- 
tion depends  on  God,  the  moral  evil  on  the  creature.  There  is  no 
action,  as  a  corporeal  action,  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God ;  but 
as  it  springs  from  an  evil  disposition,  and  is  tainted  by  a  venomous 
temper  of  mind.^  There  is  no  action  so  bad,  as  attenaed  with  such 
objects  and  circumstances ;  but  if  the  objects  and  crrcumstanoos 
were  changed,  might  be  a  brave  and  commendable  action :  so  that 
the  moral  goodness  or  badness  of  an  act  is  not  to  be  esteemed  from 
the  substance  of  the  act,  which  hath  always  a  physical  goodness ; 
but  from  the  objects,  circumstances,  and  constitution  of  the  mind  in 
the  doing  of  it.  Worship  is  an  act  good  in  itself;  but  the  worship 
of  an  image  is  bad  in  regard  of  the  object.  Were  that  act  of  wor- 
ship directed  to  God  that  is  paid  to  a  statue,  and  offered  up  to  him 
witn  a  sincere  frame  of  mind,  it  would  be  morally  good.  The  act, 
in  regard  of  its  substance,  is  the  same  in  both,  and  considered  as 
separated  from  the  object  to  which  the  worship  is  directed,  hath  the 
same  real  goodness  in  regard  of  the  substance ;  but  when  you  con- 
sider this  action  in  relation  to  the  different  objects,  the  one  hath  a 
moral  goodness,  and  the  other  a  moral  evil.  So  in  speaking :  speak- 
ing beinff  a  motion  of  the  tongue  in  the  forming  of  words,  is  an  ex- 
oellenc J  belonging  to  a  reasonable  creature ;  an  endowment  bestow- 
ed, continn^  and  supported  by  God.    Now,  if  the  satae  tongue 

•  Amjrald.  <U  libero  arbit  pfK  98, 99. 
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forms  words  whereby  it  ciirseth  (3toA  this  minute,  and  forms  words 
whereby  it  blesses  and  praises  God  the  next  minute,  the  &ciilty  of 
speaking  is  the  same,  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  the  same  in  pro* 
nouncing  the  name  of  God  either  in  a  way  of  cursing  or  blessing 
(James  iii,  9, 10) ;  it  is  the  "  same  mouth  that  blesseth  and  cursethV^ 
and  the  motion  of  it  is  naturally  good  in  regard  of  the  substance  of 
the  act  in  both ;  it  is  the  use  of  an  excellent  power  Gt)d  hath  given, 
and  which  God  preserves,  in  the  use  of  it.  but  the  estimation  of 
the  moral  goodness  or  evil  is  not  from  the  act  itself,  but  irom  the 
disposition  of  the  mind.  Once  more :  killing,  as  an  act  is  good ; 
nor  is  it  unlawful  as  an  act ;  for  if  so,  God  would  never  have  com- 
manded his  people  Israel  to  wage  any  war,  and  justice  could  not  be 
done  upon  malefactors  by  the  magistrate.  A  man  were  bound  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  the  fury  of  an  invader,  rather  than  secure  it  by 
dispatching  that  of  an  enemy ;  but  killing  an  innocent,  or  killin? 
without  authority,  or  out  of  revenge,  is  bad.  It  is  not  the  materi^ 
part  of  the  act,  but  the  object,  manner,  and  circumstance,  that  makes 
It  good  or  evil.  It  is  no  blemish  to  Qtjd's  hoHness  to  concur  to  the 
substance  of  an  action,  without  having  any  hand  in  the  immorality 
of  it ;  because,  whatsoever  is  real  in  the  substance  of  the  action 
might  be  done  without  evil.  It  is  not  evil  as  it  is  an  act,  as  it  is  a 
motion  of  the  tongue  or  hand,  for  then  every  motion  of  the  tongue 
or  hand  would  be  eviL 

(2.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  an  act,  as  an  act,  is  one  thing,  and  the 
viciousness  another.  The  action  is  the  efficacy  of  the  faculty,  ex- 
tending itself  to  some  outward  object ;  but  the  sinfulness  of  an  act 
consists  in  a  privation  of  that  comeliness  and  righteousness  which 
ought  to  be  in  an  action ;  in  a  want  of  conformity  of  the  act  with 
the  law  of  God,  either  written  in  nature,  or  revealed  in  the  WoniP 
Now,  the  sinfulness  of  an  action  is  not  the  act  itself,  but  is  considered 
in  it  as  it  is  related  to  the  law,  and  is  a  deviation  from  it ;  and  so  it 
is  something  cleaving  to  the  action,  and  therefore  to  be  distinmiished 
from  the  act  itself,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  sinfulness.  W  hen  we 
say  such  an  action  is  sinful,  the  action  is  the  subject,  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  action  is  that  which  adheres  to  it.  The  action  is' not  the 
sinfulness,  nor  the  sinfulness  the  action ;  they  are  distinguished  as 
the  member,  and  a  disease  in  the  member,  the  arm  and  the  palsy  in 
it :  the  arm  is  not  the  palsy,  nor  is  the  palsy  the  arm ;  but  the  palsy 
is  a  disease  that  cleaves  to  the  arm :  so  sinfulness  is  a  deformity  that 
cleaves  to  an  action.  The  evil  of  an  action  is  not  the  effect  of  an 
action,  nor  attends  it  as  it  is  an  action,  but  as  it  is  an  action  so  circum- 
stantiated, and  conversant  about  this  or  that  object ;  for  the  same 
action  done  by  two  several  persons,  may  be  good  in  one,  and  bad  in 
the  other ;  as  when  two  judges  are  in  joint  commission  for  the  trial 
of  a  malefactor,  both  upon  the  appearance  of  his  guilt  condemn 
himi  This  action  in  botn,  consideml  as  an  action,  is  good ;  for  it  is 
an  adjudging  a  man  to  death,  whose  crime  deserves  such  a  punish- 
ment But  this  same  act,  which  is  but  one  joint  act  of  boui,  may 
be  morally  good  in  one  judge,  and  morally  evil  in  the  other:  morally 
good  in  lum  that  condemns  him  out  of  an  unbiassed  oonsideraliim 

f  Amjrald,  pp.  821,  SIS. 
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of  the  demerit  of  his  fkct,  obedience  to  the  law,  and  conscious  of  the 
duty  of  his  place ;  and  morally  evil  in  the  other,  who  hath  no 
respect  to  those  considerations,  but  joins  in  the  act  of  condemnation, 
principally  moved  by  some  private  animosity  against  the  prisoner, 
and  desire  of  revenge  for  some  injury  he  hath  really  received,  or 
imagines  that  he  hath  received  from  him.  •  The  act  in  itself  is  the 
same  materially  in  both ;  but  in  one  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  in  the 
other  an  act  of  murder,  as  it  respects  the  principles  and  motives  of  it 
in  the  two  Judges ;  take  away  the  respect  of  private  revenge,  and 
the  action  in  the  ill  judge  had  been  as  laudable  as  the  action  of  the 
other.  The  substance  of  an  act,  and  the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  are 
separable  and  distinguishable ;  and  God  may  concur  with  the  sub- 
stance of  an  act,  without  concurring  with  the  sinftdness  of  the  act : 
as  the  good  Judge,  that  condemned  the  prisoner  out  of  conscience, 
concurI^ed  with  the  evil  judge,  who  condemned  the  prisoner  out  of  pri- 
vate revenge ;  not  in  the  principle  and  motive  of  condemnation,  but 
in  the  material  part  of  condemnation.  So  God  assists  in  that  action 
of  a  man  wherein  sin  is  placed,  but  not  in  that  which  is  the  formal 
reason  of  sin,  which  is  a  privation  of  some  perfection  the  action 
ought  morally  to  have. 

^.)  It  will  appear  further  *in  this,  that  hence  it  follows  that  the 
action,  and  the  viciousness  of  the  action,  may  have  two  distinct 
causes.  That  may  be  a  cause  of  the  one  that  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
other,  and  hath  n(;  hand  in  the  producing  of  it.  God  concurs  to  the 
act  of  the  mind  as  it  counsels,  and  to  the  external  action  upon  that 
counsel,  as  he  preserves  the  faculty,  and  gives  strength  to  the  mind 
to  consult,  and  the  other  parts  to  execute  ;  yet  he  is  not  in  the  least 
tainted  with  the  viciousness  of  the  action.  Though  the  action  be 
from  God  as  a  concurrent  cause,  yet  the  ill  quality  of  the  action  is 
solely  from  the  creature  with  whom  Gtod  concurs.  The  sun  and  the 
earth  concur  to  the  production  of  all  the  plants  that  are  formed  in 
the  womb  of  the  one,  and  midwifed  by  the  other.  The  sun  dis- 
tributes heat,  and  the  earth  communicates  sap ;  it  is  the  same  heat 
dispersed  by  the  one,  and  the  same  juice  bestowed  by  the  other :  it 
hatu  not  a  sweet  juice  for  one,  and  a  sour  juice  for  another.  This  gen- 
eral influx  of  the  sun  and  earth  is  not  the  immediate  cause  that  one 
plant  is  poisonous,  and  another  wholesome ;  but  the  sap  of  the  earth 
IS  turned  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  each  plant :  if  there  were  not 
such  an  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth,  no  plant  could  exert  that 
poison  which  is  in  its  nature  ;  but  yet  the  sun  and  earth  are  not  the 
cAuse  of  that  poison  which  is  in  the  nature  of  the  plant.  If  God 
did  not  concur  to  the  motions  of  men,  there  could  be  no  sinful  ac- 
tion, because  there  could  be  no  action  at  all ;  yet  this  concurrence  is 
not  the  cause  of  that  venom  that  is  in  the  action,  which  ariseth  from 
the  corrupt  nature  of  the  creature,  no  more  than  the  sun  and  earth 
are  the  cause  of  the  poison  of  the  plant,  which  is  piirely  the  effect 
of  its  own  nature  upon  that  general  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth. 
The  influence  of  God  pieroeth  through  all  subjects ;  but  the  action 
of  man  done  by  that  influence  is  vitiated  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  own  corruption.  As  the  sun  eaually  shines  through  all  the 
quarrels  in  the  window ;  if  the  glass  be  bright  and  clear,  there  is  a 
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pure  splendor ;  if  it  be  red  or  green,  the  splendor  is  fix)m  the  son; 
out  the  disooloring  of  that  light  upon  the  wall,  is  from  the  qualitT 
of  the  glass.  But  to  be  yet  {uainer :  the  soul  is  the  imaoe  of  Qoa, 
and  by  the  acts  of  the  soul,  we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  ^c 
acts  oi  Qod ;  the  soul  gives  motion  to  the  body  and  every  member 
of  it,  and  no  member  could  move  without  a  concoirent  virtue  of  the 
soul;  if  a  member  be  paralytic  or  gouty,  whatsoever  motion  that 
gouty  member  hath,  is  derived  to  it  from  me  soul ;  but  the  goutiness 
of  the  member  was  not  the  act  of  the  soul,  but  the  fruit  of  ill  hu- 
mors in  the  body ;  the  lameness  of  the  member,  and  the  motion  of 
the  member,  have  two  distinct  causes ;  the  motion  is  from  one  cause, 
and  ill  motion  from  another.  4  As  the  member  could  not  move 
irregularly  without  some  ill  hiunor  or  cause  of  that  distemper,  so  it 
could  not  move  at  all  without  the  activity  of  the  soul :  so,  though 
Grod  concur  to  the  act  of  understanding,  willing,  and  execution,  why 
can  he  not  be  as  free  from  the  irregularity  in  all  those,  as  the  soul  is 
free  from  the  irregularity  of  the  motion  of  the  body,  while  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  motion  itself?  There  are  two  illustrations  generaUr 
used  in  this  case,  that  are  not  unfit ;  the  motion  of  the  pen  in  writ- 
ing is  from  the  hand  that  holds  it,  but  the  blurs  by  the  pen  are  from 
some  £ault  in  the  pen  itself:  and  the  music  of  the  instrument  is  from 
the  hand  that  touches  it,  but  the  jarring  from  the  £Eiultiness  of  the 
strings ;  both  are  the  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  pen  and  strings, 
but  not  the  blurs  or  jarrings. 

(4).  It  is  very  congruous  to  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  to  move  his  crea- 
tures according  to  their  particular  natures ;  but  this  motion  makes 
him  not  the  cause  of  sin.  Had  our  innocent  nature  continued,  Crod 
had  moved  us  according  to  that  innocent  nature ;  but  when  the 
state  was  changed  for  a  corrupt  one,  God  must  either  forbear  all 
concourse,  and  so  annihilate  tne  world,  or  move  us  according  to 
that  nature  he  finds  in  us.  If  he  had  overthrown  the  world  upon 
the  entrance  of  sin,  and  created  another  upon  the  same  terms,  sin 
might  have  as  soon  defSou^ed  his  second  work,  as  it  did  the  first;  and 
then  it  would  follow,  that  God  would  have  been  alway  building  and 
demolishing.  It  was  not  fit  for  God  to  cease  firom  acting  as  a  wise 
governor  of  his  creature,  because  man  did  cease  from  his  loyalty  as 
a  subject.  Is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  God's  wisdom  as  a  governor, 
to  concur  with  his  creature  according  to  his  nature,  than  to  deny 
his  concurrence  upon  every  evil  determination  of  the  creature  ? 
God  concurred  wiui  Adam's  mutable  nature  in  his  first  act  of  sin; 
he  concurred  to  the  act,  and  left  him  to  his  mutability.  If  Adam 
had  put  out  his  hand  to  eat  of  anv  other  unforbidden  firuit^  Ghxl  would 
have  supported  his  natural  faculty  then,  and  ooncuned  mth  him  ia 
his  motion.  When  Adam  would  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
forbidden  fruit,  God  concurred  to  that  natural  action,  but  left  him 
to  the  choice  of  the  object,  and  to  the  use  of  his  mutable  nature : 
and  when  man  became  apostate,  God  concurs  with  him  aooording 
to  that  condition  wherem  he  found  him,  and  cannot  move  him 
otherwise,  unless  he  should  alter  that  nature  man  had  oontmcted. 
God  moving  the  creature  as  he  found  him,  is  no  oanse  of  ti^  iU 
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motion  of  the  creature :  as  when  a  wheel  is  broken  the  space  of  a 
foot,  it  cannot  but  move  ill  in  that  part  till  it  be  mended.  He  that 
moves  it,  uses  the  same  motion  (as  it  is  his  act)  which  he  would 
liave  done  had  the  wheel  been  sound ;  the  motion  is  good  in  the 
mover,  but  bad  in  the  subject :  it  is  not  the  fault  of  him  that  moves 
it,  but  the  fault  of  that  wneel  that  is  moved,  whose  breaches  came 
by  some  other  cause.  A  man  doth  not  use  to  lay  aside  his  watch 
for  some  irregularity,  as  long  as  it  is  capable  of  motion,  but  winds 
it  up :  why  should  God  ceaae  from  concurring  with  his  creature  in 
its  vital  operations  and  other  actions  of  his  will,  because  there  was 
a  flaw  contracted  in  that  nature,  that  came  right  and  true  out  of  his 
hand?  And  as  he  that  winds  up  his  disordered  watch,  is  in  the 
same  manner  the  cause  of  its  motion  then,  as  he  was  when  it  was 
regular,  yet,  by  that  act  of  his,  he  is  not  the  cause  of  the  &lad 
motion  of  it  but  that  is  from  the  deficiency  of  some  part  of  the  watch 
itself:  so,  though  God  concurs  to  that  action  of  the  creature,  whereby 
the  wickedness  of  the  heart  is  drawn  out,  yet  is  not  God  therefore 
as  unholy  as  the  heart. 

(5.)  God  hath  one  end  in  his  concurrence,  and  man  another  ip 
his  action:  so  that  there  is  a  righteous,  and  often  a  gracious  end  in 
God,  when  there  is  a  base  and  unworthy  end  in  man.     God  concurs 
to  the  substance  of  the  act ;  man  produceth  the  circumstance  of  the 
act,  whereby  it  is  evil.    God  orders  both  the  action  wherein  he  con- 
curs, and  the  sinfulness  over  which  he  presides,  as  a  governor,  to 
his  own  ends.    In  Joseph's  case,  man  was  sinful,  and  God  merciful ; 
his  brethren  acted  "  envy,"  and  God  designed  "  mercy"  (Gen.  xlv. 
4,  5).    They  would  be  rid  of  him  as  an  eye-sore,  and  God  concurred 
with  their  action  to  make  him  their  preserver  (Gen.  1.  20),  "  Ye 
thought  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good."    God  con- 
curred to  Judas  his  action  of  betraying  our  Saviour ;  he  supported 
his  nature  while  he  contracted  with  the  priests,  and  supported  his 
members  while  he  was  their  guide  to  apprehend  him ;  God's  end 
was  the  manifestation  of  his  choicest  love  to  man,  and  Judas'  end 
was  the  gratification  of  his  own  covetousness.    The  Assyrian  did  a 
divine  work  against  Jerusalem,  but  not  with  a  Divine  end  (Isa.  x. 
5 — 7).     He  had  a  mind  to  enlarge  his  empire,  enrich  his  coflfers 
with  the  spoil,  and  gain  the  title  of  a  conqueror ;  he  is  desirous  to 
invade  his  neighbors,  and  God  employs  him  to  punish  his  rebels ; 
but  he  means  not  so,  nor  doth  his  neart  think  so;  he  intended  not 
as  God  intended.    The  axe  doth  not  think  what  the  carpenter  in- 
tends to  do  with  it.     But  God  used  the  rapine  of  ambitious  nature 
as  an  instrument  of  his  justice ;  as  the  exposing  malefactors  to  wild 
beasts  was  an  ancient  punishment,  whereby  the  magistrates  intended 
the   execution  of  justice,  and  to  that  purpose   used  the  natural 
fierceness  of  the  beasts  to  an  end  different  from  what  those  rav^iog 
creatures  aimed  at.    God  concurred  with  Satan  in  spoiling  Job  of 
nis  goods,  and  scarifying  his  body ;  God  gave  Satan  licence  to  do 
it,  and  Job  acknowledges  it  to  be  God's  act  (Job  i.  12—21) ;  but 
their  ends  were  diflferent ;  God  concurred  with  ^tan  for  the  clearing 
the  int^^ty  of  hia  servant,  when  Satan  aimed  at  nothing  but  the 
pro  voting  iim  iq  cnrse  his  Creator.    The  physician  applies  leeches 
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to  suck  the  snperfluotis  blood,  but  tbe  leeoiies  sock  to  glut  them- 
selves, without  any  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  physiciaui,  and  the 
welfitre  of  the  patient.  In  the  same  act  where  men  intend  to  hurt, 
God  intends  to  correct ;  so  that  his  concurrence  is  in  a  holy  manner, 
while  men  commit  unrighteous  actions.  A  jud^  commands  the 
executioner  to  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  which  he  hath  justlj 
pronounced  against  a  malefactor,  and  admonisheth  him  to  do  it  out 
of  love  to  justice ;  the  executioner  hath  the  authority  of  the  judge 
for  his  commission,  and  the  protection  of  the  judge  for  his  security; 
the  judge  stands  by  to  countenance  and  secure  him  in  the  doinff  of 
it ;  but  if  the  executioner  hath  not  the  same  intention  as  the  judge, 
viz,  a  love  to  justice  in  the  performance  of  his  office,  but  a  private 
hatred  to  the  offender,  the  judge,  though  he  commanded  the  &ct  of 
the  executioner,  yet  did  not  command  tiiis  error  of  his  in  it;  and 
though  he  protects  him  in  the  fact^  yet  he  owns  not  this  corrupt  dis- 
position in  nim  in  the  doing  what  was  enjoined  him,  as  any  act  of 
nis  own. 

To  conclude  this.  Since  the  creature  cannot  act  without  God, 
cannot  lift  up  a  hand,  or  move  his  tongue,  without  Gk>d's  preserving 
and  upholding  the  faculty,  and  preserving  the  power  of  action,  and 
preserving  every  member  of  the  body  in  its  actual  motioii,  axid  in 
every  circumstance  of  its  motion,  we  must  necessarily  suppose  God 
to  have  such  a  way  of  concurrence  as  doth  not  intrench  upon  his 
holiness.  We  must  not  equal  the  creature  to  God,  by  denying  his 
dependence  on  him ;  nor  must  we  imagine  such  a  concuirence  to 
the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  as  stains  the  Divine  purity,  which  is,  I 
think,  sufficientlv  salved  by  distinguishing  the  matter  of  the  act 
from  the  evil  adhering  to  it ;  for  since  all  evil  is  founded  in  some 
good,  the  evil  is  distinguishable  from  the  good,  and  the  deformi^ 
of  the  action  from  the  action  itself;  which,  as  it  is  a  ereated  act, 
hath  a  dependence  on  the  will  and  influence  of  God;  and  as  it  is  a 
sinful  act,  is  the  product  of  the  will  of  the  creature. 

Prep.  VI.  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  proposing 
objects  to  a  man,  which  he  makes  use  of  to  sin.  There  is  no  object 
proposed  to  man,  but  is  directed  by  the  providence  of  God,  which 
influenceth  all  the  motions  in  the  world ;  and  there  is  no  object  pro- 
posed to  man,  but  his  active  nature  may,  according  to  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  his  disposition,  make  a  good  or  an  ill  use  o£  That 
two  men,  one  of  a  charitable,  the  other  of  a  hard-hearted  dispcsitioiD, 
meet  with  an  indigent  and  necessitous  object,  is  from  the  providenee 
of  God ;  yet  this  indigent  person  is  relieved  by  the  one,  ana  neglected 
bv  the  other.  There  could  be  no  action  in  the  world,  but  about  some 
object ;  there  could  be  no  object  offered  to  us  but  bv  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  the  active  nature  of  man  would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were  not 
objects  about  which  it  might  be  exercised.  Nothing  oould  present 
itself  to  man  as  an  object,  either  to  excite  his  graoe,  or  awaken  his 
corruption,  but  by  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  the  world.  That 
David  should  walk  upon  the  battlements  of  his  palace^  «id  Bath- 
sheba  be  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time,  was  firom  toe  Divine  Provi- 
dence which  orders  all  the  affairs  of  tiie  world  (3  8am.  xL  7);  and  so 
some  undeiBtand  (Jer.  vi.  21):  '^Thus  aaith  the  Ldnl^  Iwill  laj 
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Btumbling^blocks  before  this  people,  and  the  fathers  and  sons  together 
shall  Ml  upon  them."  Since  they  have  offered  sacrifices  without 
those  due  qualifications  in  their  hearts,  which  were  necessary  to  ren- 
der them  acceptable  to  me,  I  will  lay  in  their  way  such  objects,  which 
their  corruption  will  use  ill  to  their  farther  sin  and  ruin ;  so  (Ps.  cv, 
25),  "He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people;"  that  is,  by  the  multi- 
plying his  people,  he  ffave  occasion  to  the  Egyptians  of  hating  them, 
instead  of  caressing  them,  as  they  had  formerly  done.  But  God's 
holiness  is  not  blemished  by  this ;  for, 

1.  This  proposing  or  presenting  of  objects  invades  not  the  liberty 
of  any  man.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  had  no  violent  influence  on  man  to 
force  him  to  eat  of  it ;  his  liberty  to  eat  of  it,  or  not,  was  reserved 
entire  to  himself;  no  such  charge  can  be  brought  against  any  object 
whatsoever.  If  a  man  meet  accidentally  at  a  table  with  meat  that  is 
eratefiil  to  his  palate,  but  hurtful  to  the  present  temper  of  his  body, 
doth  the  presenting  this  sort  of  food  to  him  strip  him  of  his  liberty 
to  decline  it,  as  well  as  to  feed  of  it?  Can  the  food  have  any  internal 
influence  upon  his  will,  and  lay  the  freedom  of  it  asleep  wnether  he 
will  or  no?  Is  there  any  charm  in  that,  more  than  in  other  sorts  of 
diet?  No ;  but  it  is  the  habit  of  love  which  he  hath  to  that  particu- 
lar dish,  the  curiosity  of  his  fancy,  and  the  strength  of  his  own  appe- 
tite, whereby  he  is  brought  into  a  kind  of  slavery  to  that  particular 
meat,  and  not  anything  m  the  food  itself.  When  the  worn  is  pro- 
posed to  two  persons,  it  is  embraced  by  the  one,  rejected  by  the 
other ;  is  it  from  the  word  itself  which  is  the  object,  tnat  these  two 
persons  perform  different  acts  ?  The  object  is  the  same  to  both,  but 
the  manner  of  acting  about  the  object  is  not  the  same ;  is  there  any 
invasion  of  their  liberty  by  it?  Is  the  one  forced  by  the  word  to 
receive  it,  and  the  other  forced  by  the  word  to  reject  it  ?  Two  such 
contrary  effects  cannot  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  cause ;  out- 
ward things  have  only  an  objective  influence,  not  an  inward ;  if  the 
mere  proposal  of  things  did  suspend  or  strike  down  the  liberty  of 
man,  no  angels  in  heaven,  no  man  upon  earth,  no,  not  our  Saviour 
himself)  comd  do  anything  freely,  but  by  force ;  objects  that  are  ill 
used  are  of  God^s  creation,  and  though  they  have  allurements  in 
them,  yet  they  have  no  compulsive  power  over  the  will.'  The  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  pleasing  to  the  sight; 
it  had  a  quality  to  allure ;  there  had  not  else  needed  a  prohibition  to 
bar  the  eating  of  it ;  but  it  could  not  have  so  much  power  to  allure, 
as  the  Divine  threatening  to  deter. 

2.  The  objects  are  good  in  themselves,  but  the  ill  use  of  them  is 
from  man's  corruption.  Bathsheba  was,  by  God's  providence,  pre- 
sented to  David's  sight,  but  it  was  David's  disposition  moved  him  to 
so  evil  an  act ;  what  if  God  knew  that  he  woidd  use  that  object  ill  ? 
yet  he  knew  he  had  given  him  a  power  to  refrain  frofn  any  ill  use 
of  it;  the  objects  are  innocent,  but  our  corruption  poisons  them. 
The  same  object  hath  been  used  by  one  to  holy  purposes  and  holy 
improyements,  that  hath  been  usea  by  another  to  sinful  ends ;  when 
a  charitable  abject  is  presented  to  a  good  man,  and  a  crud  man,  one 
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relieves  bim,  the  other  reviles  him ;  the  object  was  rather  aa  occasion 
to  (braw  out  the  charity  of  one,  as  well  as  the  other;  but  the  refusing 
to  reach  out  a  helping  hand,  was  not  firom  the  person  in  calami^, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  refuser  to  whom  h^  was  presented;  it  is 
not  from  the  nature  of  the  object  that  men  do  good  or  evil,  but  from 
the  disposition  of  the  person ;  what  is  good  in  itself  is  made  bad  bj 
our  corruption.  As  the  same  meat  which  nourishes  and  strengthens 
a  sound  constitution,  cherisheth  the  disease  of  another  that  eats  at 
the  same  table,  not  from  any  imwholesome  quality  in  the  food,  but 
the  vicious  quality  of  the  humors  lodging  in  the  stomach,  which  tiira 
the  diet  into  fuel  for  themselves,  which  in  its  own  nature  was  apt  to  * 
engender  a  wholesome  juice.  Some  are  perfected  by  the  same  things 
whereby  others  are  ruined.  Eiches  are  used  by  some,  not  only  for 
their  own,  but  the  advantage  of  others  in  the  world ;  by  others  only 
for  themselves,  and  scarcely  so  much  as  their  necessities  require.  Is 
this  the  fault  of  the  wealth,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  persons,  who 
are  covetous  instead  of  being  generous?  It  is  a  calumny,  therefore, 
upon  God  to  charge  him  with  the  sin  of  man  upon  this  account 
The  rain  that  drops  from  the  clouds  upon  the  plants  is  sweet  in 
itself,  but  when  it  moistens  the  root  of  any  venomous  plant,  it  is 
turned  into  the  juice  of  the  plant,  and  becomes  venomous  ^^ath  it 
The  miracles  that  our  Saviour  wrought,  were  applauded  by  some, 
and  envied  by  the  Pharisees ;  the  sin  arose  not  fiiom  the  nature  of 
the  miracles,  but  the  malice  of  their  spirits.  The  miracles  were  fitter 
in  their  own  nature  to  have  induced  them  to  an  adoration  of  our 
Saviour,  than  to  excite  so  vile  a  passion  a^nst  one  that  had  so 
many  marks  from  heaven  to  dignify  him,  and  proclaim  him  worthy 
of  their  respect.  The  person  of  Christ  was  an  object  proposed  to  the 
Jews;  some  worship  him,  others  condemn  and  cruciiy  him,  and 
according  to  their  several  vices  and  base  ends  they  use  this  object. 
Judas  to  content  his  covetousncss,  the  Pharisees  to  glut  their  revenge. 
Pilate  for  his  ambition,  to  preserve  himself  in  his  government,  ana 
avoid  the  articles  the  people  might  charge  him  with  of  countenancing 
an  enemy  to  Gsesar.  God  at  that  time  put  into  their  minds  a  ration^ 
and  true  proposition  which  they  apply  to  ill  purposes."  Caiaphas 
said,  that  "it  was  expedient  for  one  man  to  die  for  tne  people,"  wmch 
"he  spake  not  of  himself"  (John  xi.  50,  51\  God  put  it  into  his 
mind ;  but  he  might  have  applied  it  better  tnan  he  did,  and  oonsid* 
ered,  though  the  maxim  was  commendable,  whether  it  might  jusdy 
be  applied  to  Christ,  or  whether  there  was  such  a  necessity  that  he 
must  .die,  or  the  nation  be  destroyed  by  the  Bomans.  The  maxim 
was  sound  and  holy,  decreed  by  God ;  but  what  fin  ill  use  did  the 
high-priest  make  of  it  to  put  Christ  to  death  as  a  seditious  person,  to 
save  the  nation  from  the  Roman  fury  I 

8.  Since  the  natural  corruption  of  men  will  use  such  objects  ill, 
may  not  God,  without  tainting  himself  present  such  objects  to  them 
in  subserviency  to  his  gracious  decrees  r  Whatsoever  God  should 
present  to  men  in  that  state,  they  would  make  an  ill  use  of;  hi^ 
not  God,  then,  the  sovereignprerogative  to  present  what  he  pleases, 
and  suppress  others  ?    To  offer  that  to  them  which  may  serve  his 
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dij  purpose,  and  hide  other  things  from  them  which  are  not  so  con- 
ocin^  to  his  gracious  ends,  which  would  be  as  much  the  occasions 
r  exciting  their  sin,  as  the  others  which  he  doth  bring  forth  to  their 
iew?  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  of  a  turbulent  and 
editions  humor;  they  expected  a  Messiah,  a  temporal  king,  and 
ould  readily  have  embraced  any  occasion  to  have  been  up  in  arms 
►  have  delivered  themselves  from  the  Boman  yoke ;  to  this  purpose 
le  people  attempted  once  to  make  him  king:  and  probably  the 
icpectation  they  had  that  he  had  such  a  design  to  head  them,  might 
3  one  reason  of  their  "hosannas;"  because  without  some  such  con- 
dt  it  was  not  probable  they  should  so  soon  change  their  note,  and 
5te  him  to  the  cross  in  so  short  a  time,  after  they  had  applauded 
im  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  throne ;  but  their  iJeing  defeated  of 
rong  expectations,  usually  ended  in  a  more  ardent  fury.  This  tu> 
alent  ana  seditious  humor  God  directs  in  another  channel,  suppres- 
jth  all  occurrences  that  might  excite  them  to  a  rebellion  a^inst  the 
omans,  which,  if  he  had  given  way  to,  the  crucifying  Christ,  which 
as  God's  design  to  bring  about  at  that  time,  had  not  probably  been 
fected,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  been  hinderea  or  stood  at  a 
ay  for  a  time.  God,  therefore,  orders  such  objects  and  occasions, 
lat  might  direct  this  seditious  humor  to  another  channel,  which 
ould  else  have  run  out  in  other  actions,  which  had  not  been  conduc* 
g  to  the  ffreat  design  he  had  then  in  the  world.  Is  it  not  the  right 
■  God,  and.  without  any  blemish  to  his  holiness,  to  use  those  corrup- 
Dns  which  he  finds  sown  in  the  nature  of  his  creature  by  the  hand 
*  Satan,  and  to  propose  such  objects  as  may  excite  the  exercise  of 
em  for  his  own  service?  Sure  God  hath  as  much  right  to  serve 
mself  of  the  creature  of  his  own  framing,  and  what  natures  soever 
ey  are  possessed  \vith,  and  to  present  objects  to  that  purpose,  as  a 
Iconer  hath  to  offer  this  or  that  bird  to  his  hawk  to  exercise  his 
mrage,  and  excite  his  ravenousness,  without  being  termed  the  author 
'that  ravenousness  in  the  creature.  God  planted  not  those  corrup- 
)ns  in  the  Jews,  but  finds  them  in  those  persons  over  whom  he 
ith  an  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  right  of  a  Creator,  and  that  of  a 
idge  for  their  sins :  and  by  the  right  of  that  sovereignty  may  offer 
xjh  objects  and  occasions,  which,  though  innocent  m  themselves, 
5  knows  thev  will  make  use  of  to  ill  purposes,  but  which  by  the 
me  decree  that  he  resolves  to  present  such  occasions  to  them,  he 
ao  resolves  to  make  use  of  them  for  his  own  glory.  It  is  not  con- 
ivable  by  us  what  way  that  death  of  Christ,  which  was  necessary 
r  the  satisfaction  of  Divine  justice,  could  be  brought  about  without 
dering  the  evil  of  some  men's  hearts  by  special  occasions  to  effect 
B  purpose ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  Christ  can  be  guilty  of  any 
ime  that  deserved  death  by  the  Jewish  law ;  had  he  been  so  a 
iminal,  he  could  not  have  been  a  Redeemer:  a  perfect  innocence 
Eis  necessary  to  the  design  of  his  coming.*  Had  God  himself  put 
m  to  that  death,  without  using  instruments  of  wickedness  in  it,  by 
me  remarkable  hand  from  heaven,  the  innocence  of  his  nature  had 
«n  forever  eclipsed,  and  the  voluntariness  of  his  sacrifice  had  been 
)acured :  the  strangeness  of  such  a  judgment  would  have  made  his 

^  This  1  have  Bpokeo  of  before^  but  it  is  nMessary  now. 
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innocence  incredible ;  he  could  not  reasonably  have  been  propofied 
as  an  object  of  £EdtL  What,  to  believe  in  one  that  was  struck  detd 
by  a  hand  from  heaven  ?  The  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  ledemp 
tion  had  wanted  a  foundation ;  ana  tnough  Gk>d  might  have  raised 
him  again,  the  certainty  of  his  death  had  oeen  as  questionable  as  hk 
innocence  in  dying,  had  he  not  been  raised.  But  God  orders  every- 
thing so  as  to  answer  his  own  most  wise  and  holy  ends,  and  irmintMii 
his  truth,  and  the  fiilfilling  the  predictions  of  the  minutest  ooncenu 
about  them,  and  all  this  hy  presenting  occasions  innocent  in  them- 
selves, which  the  corruptions  of  the  Jews  took  hold  oi^  and  whereby 
God,  unknown  to  them,  brought  about  his  own  decrees :  and  may 
not  this  be  conceived  without  any  taint  upon  Grod's  holiness?  lor 
when  there  are  seeds  of  all  sin  in  man's  nature,  why  may  not  God 
hinder  the  sprouting  up  of  this  or  that  kind  of  seed,  imd  leave  liberty 
to  the  growth  of  the  other,  and  shut  up  other  ways  of  sinning,  and 
restrain  men  from  them,  and  let  them  loose  to  that  temptation  which 
he  intends  to  serve  himself  o:^  hiding  firom  them  those  objects  which 
were  not  so  serviceable  to  his  purpose,  wherein  they  would  haye 
sinned,  and  offer  others,  which  he  knew  their  corruption  would  use 
ill,  and  were  serviceable  to  his  ends;  since  the  depravation  of  their 
natures  would  necessarily  hurry  them  to  evil  without  lestruniiu; 
grace,  as  a  scale  vnll  necessarily  rise  up  when  the  weight  in  it,  whiim 
kept  it  down,  is  taken  away  ? 

Prop.  VIL  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  withdrawing 
his  grace  from  a  sinful  creature,  whereby  he  feSla  mto  more  sin. 
That  God  withdraws  his  grace  from  men,  and  gives  them  up  some- 
times to  the  fiiry  of  their  lusts,  is  as  clear  in  Scripture  as  anything 
(Deut.  xxix.  4) :  '^  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  a  heart  to  per- 
ceive, and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,"  &c.  tfudas  was  delivered 
to  Satan  aiter  the  sop,  and  put  into  his  power,  for  despising  former 
admonitions.  He  often  leaves  the  reins  to  the  devil,  thatne  may 
use  what  efficacy  he  can  in  those  that  have  offended  ihe  Miyesty  oi 
God;  he  withholds  further  influences  of  grace,  or  withdraws  what 
before  he  had  granted  them.  Thus  he  wimheld  that  grace  from  the 
sons  of  Eli,  that  miglit  have  made  their  father's  pious  admonitionfi 
effectual  to  them  (I  Sam.  ii.  25) :  *'  They  hearkened  not  to  the  voioe 
of  their  father,  because  the  Lord  would  slay  them."  He  gave  (pnoe 
to  Eli  to  reprove  them,  and  withheld  that  grace  from  them,  inikh 
might  have  enabled  them  against  their  natural  corruption  and  ob- 
stinacy to  receive  that  reproof.  But  the  holiness  of  God  is  not  blem- 
ished by  this. 

1.  Because  the  act  of  God  in  this  is  only  negative.^  Thus  God  is 
said  to  "  harden"  men :  not  by  positive  hardening,  or  working  any- 
thing in  the  creature,  but  by  not  working  not  softening,  leaving  a 
man  to  the  hardness  of  his  own  heart,  whereby  it  is  unavoidable  by 
the  depravation  of  man's  nature,  and  the  fury  of  his  passions,  but 
that  he  should  be  further  hardened,  and  "  increase  unto  more  un- 
godliness," as  the  expression  is  (2  Tim.  iL  10).  As  a  man  is  said  to 
S've  another  his  life,  when  he  doth  not  take  it  away  when  it  lay  at 
s  mercy ;  so  God  is  said  to  "harden"  a  man,  when  hd  doth  i^^ 
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moUi^  him  when  it  was  in  his  power,  and  inwardly  quicken  him 
with  tnat  grace  whereby  he  might  infedliblv  avoid  any  further  pro- 
voking of  him.  Ck>d  is  said  to  harden  men  when  he  remoyes  not 
fiom  them  the  incentives  to  sin,  curbs  not  those  principles  which 
are  ready  to  comply  with  those  incentives,  withdraws  the  common 
assistances  of  his  grace,  concurs  not  with  counsels  and  admonitions 
to  make  them  effectual ;  flasheth  not  in  the  convincing  light  which 
he  darted  upon  them  before.  K  hardness  follows  upon  Gfod's  witii- 
holding  his  softening  grace,  it  is  not  bv  any  positive  act  of  God,  but 
from  the  natural  hardness  of  man.  If  you  put  fire  near  to  wax  or 
rosin,  both  will  melt ;  but  when  that  fire  is  removed,  they  return  to 
their  natural  quality  of  hardness  and  brittleness ;  the  positive  act  of 
the  fire  is  to  melt  and  soften,  and  the  softness  of  the  rosin  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  that ;  but  the  hardness  is  from  the  rosin  itself,  wherein 
the  fire  hath  no  influence,  but  only  a  negative  act  by  a  removal  of 
it :  so,  when  God  hardens  a  man,  he  omy  leaves  hun  to  that  stony 
heart  which  he  derived  from  Adam,  and  brought  with  him  into  the 
world  All  men's  understandings  being  blinded,  and  their  wills 
perverted  in  Adam,  God's  withdrawing  his  grace  is  but  a  leaving 
them  to  their  natural  pravitv,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  further  sin- 
oing,  and  not  God's  removal  of  that  special  light  he  before  aflforded 
them,  or  restraint  he  held  over  them.  As  when  God  withdraws  his 
preserving  power  from  the  creature,  he  is  not  the  efficient,  but  de- 
ficient cause  of  the  creature's  destruction ;  so,  in  this  case,  God  only 
seaseth  to  bind  and  dam  up  that  sin  which  else  would  break  out 

2.  The  whole  positive  cause  of  his  hardness  is  from  man's  corrup- 
tion. God  infuseth  not  any  sin  into  his  creatures,  but  forbears  to 
infose  his  grace,  and  restrain  their  lusts,  which,  upon  the  removal  of 
bjs  grace,  work  impetuously :  God  only  gives  them  up  to  that  which 
lie  knows  will  work  strongly  in  their  hearts.  And,  therefore,  the 
stpostle  wipes  off  from  God  any  positive  act  in  that  uncleanness  the 
hbeathens  were  given  up  to  (Rom.  i.  24,  "  Wherefore  Gk>d  gave  them 
ap  to  uncleanness,  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts."  And,  ver. 
B6,  God  gave  them  up  to  "  vile  affections ;"  but  thev  were  their  own 
iflfections,  none  of  God's  inspiring,)  by  adding,  "  through  the  lusts 
rf  their  own  hearts."  God's  giving  them  up  was  the  logical  cause, 
yt  a  cause  by  way  of  argument ;  their  own  lusts  were  the  true  and 
tiatural  cause ;  their  own  they  were,  before  they  were  given  up  to 
them,  and  belonging  to  none,  as  the  author,  but  themselves,  after 
ihey  were  given  up  to  them.  The  lust  in  the  heart,  and  the  temp- 
tation without,  easily  close  and  mix  interests  with  one  another :  as 
he  fire  in  a  coal  pit  will  with  the  fuel,  if  the  streams  derived  into  it 
for  the  quenching  it  be  dammed  up :  the  natural  passions  will  run 
»  a  temptation,  as  the  waters  of  a  river  tumble  towards  the  sea. 
WThen  a  man  that  hath  bridled  in  a  high-mettled  horse  from  running 
>ut,  gives  him  the  reins ;  or  a  huntsman  takes  off  the  string  that 
leld  the  dog,  and  lets  him  run  after  the  hare, — are  they  the  imme- 
iiate  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  one,  or  the  other  ? — ^no,  but  the 
nettle  and  strength  of  the  horse,  and  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
lound,  both  which  are  left  to  their  own  motions  to  pursue  their  own 
latural  instincts.    Man  doth  as  naturally  tend  to  sm  as  a  stone  to 
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the  centre,  or  as  a  weighty  thin^  indines  to  a  motion  to  the  earth: 
it  is  from  the  propension  of  mairs  nature  that  he  "  diinks  up  iniquity 
like  water :"  and  God  doth  no  more  when  he  leaves  a  man  to  sin,  by 
taking  away  the  hedge  which  stopped  him,  but  leave  him  to  his  na- 
tural inclination.  ^  a  man  that  oreaks  up  a  dam  he  hath  plao^ 
leaves  the  stream  to  run  in  their  natural  channel ;  or  one  that  takes 
away  a  prop  from  a  stone  to  let  it  fall,  leaves  it  only  to  that  nature 
which  inclines  it  to  a  descent ;  both  have  their  motion  from  their 
own  nature,  and  man  is  sin  from  his  own  corruption.  The  with- 
drawing the  sunbeams  is  not  the  cause  of  darkness,  but  the  shadi- 
ness  of  the  earth ;  nor  is  the  departure  of  the  sun  the  cause  of 
winter,  but  the  coldness  of  the  air  and  earth,  which  was  tempered 
and  beaten  back  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  the  vigor  of 
the  sun,  upon  whose  departure  they  return  to  their  natural  state: 
the  sun  only  leaves  the  earth  and  air  as  it  foimd  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  or  the  beginning  of  the  day.*  If  God 
do  not  give  a  man  grace  to  melt  him,  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to 
communicate  to  him  that  nature  which  hardens  him,  which  man 
hath  from  himself.  As  God  was  not  the  cause  of  the  first  sin  of 
Adam,  which  was  the  root  of  all  other,  so  he  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  following  sins,  which,  as  branches,  spring  fix)m  that  root ; 
man's  free-will  was  the  cause  of  the  first  sin,  and  the  oorruptioE 
of  his  nature  by  it  the  cause  of  all  succeeding  sins.  God  doth 
not  immediately  harden  any  man,  but  doth  propose  those  things^ 
from  whence  the  natural  vice  of  man  takes  an  occasion  to 
strengthen  and  nourish  itself  Hence,  God  is  said  to  ^*  harden 
Pharaoh's  heart"  (Exod.  vii.  18),  by  concurring  with  the  magicians 
in  turning  their  rods  into  serpen^  which  stiffened  his  heart 
against  Moses,  conceiving  him  by  reason  of  that,  to  have  no  more 
power  than  other  men,  and  was  an  occasion  of  his  &ther  harden- 
mg:  and  Pharaoh  is  said  to  ^'harden  himself"  (Exod.  viiL  32); 
that  is,  in  regard  of  his  own  natural  passion. 

8.  God  is  holy  and  righteous,  because  he  doth  not  withdraw  firom 
man,  till  man  deserts  him.  To  sav,  that  God  withdrew  that  grace 
from  Adam,  which  he  had  afifordea  him  in  creation,  or  anything  tiiat 
was  due  to  him,  till  he  had  abused  the  gifts  of  God,  and  turned  them 
to  an  end  contrary  to  that  of  creation,  would  be  a  reflection  upon 
the  Divine  holiness.  Qod  was  first  deserted  by  man  before  man 
was  deserted  by  God ;  and  man  doth  first  contemn  and  abuse  the 
common  grace  of  God,  and  those  relics  of  natural  light,  that  '^  en- 
lighten every  man  that  comes  into  the  world"  (John  i.  9) ;  before 
God  leaves  him  to  the  hurry  of  his  own  passions.  Ephraim  was 
first  joined  to  idok,  before  Gt>d  pronounced  the  feital  sentence,  '^  Let 
him  alone"  (Hos.  iv.  17) :  and  the  heathens  first  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  Gt>d,  before  God  withdrew  his  common  grace 
from  the  corrupted  creature  (Bom.  i.  28,  24) ;  and  they  first  "  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,"  before  the  Creator  save  them 
up  to  the  slavish  chains  of  their  vile  affections  (ve^  26.  26).  Israel 
first  cast  off  God  before  Gt>d  cast  off  them ;  but  then  "  ne  gave  them 
up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  oounseUf 
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?a  Ixxxi.  11,  12).  Since  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  the  fall  of 
jdam,  and  the  blood  of  all  his  posterity  was  tainted,  man  cannot  do 
lything  that  is  formally  good ;  not  K)r  want  of  fiiculties,  but  for 
16  want  of  a  righteous  habit  in  those  fiiculties,  especially  in  the 
ill ;  yet  God  discovers  himself  to  man  in  the  works  of  his  hands ; 
3  hath  left  in  him  footsteps  of  natural  reason  ;  he  doth  attend  him 
ith  common  motions  of  his  Spirit ;  corrects  him  for  his  feults  with 
3ntle  chastisements.  He  is  near  unto  all  in  some  kind  of  instruc- 
Dns :  he  puts  many  times  providential  bars  in  their  way  of  sinning ; 
it  when  they  wiU  rush  into  it  as  the  horse  into  the  battle,  when 
ley  will  i-ebel  against  the  light,  God  doth  often  leave  them  to  their 
vn  course,  sentence  him  that  is  "  filthy  to  be  filthy  still"  (Rev.  xxii. 
L),  which  is  a  righteous  act  of  God,  as  he  is  rector  and  governor  of 
le  world.  Man's  not  receiving,  or  not  improving  what  God  gives, 
the  cause  of  God's  not  giving  ftirther,  or  taking  away  his  own, 
hich  before  he  had  bestowed ;  this  is  so  far  from  being  repugnant 
•  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God,  that  it  is  rather  a  commen- 
ible  act  of  his  holiness  and  righteousness,  as  the  rector  of  the  world, 
>t  to  let  those  gifts  continue  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  abuses  them 
>ntrary  to  his  glory.  Who  will  blame  a  father,  that,  after  all  the 
X)d  counsels  he  hath  given  to  his  son  to  reclaim  him,  all  the  correc- 
3ns  he  hath  inflicted  on  him  for  his  irregular  practice,  leaves  him 

his  own  courses,  and  withdraws  those  assistances  which  he  scoffed 
,  and  turned  the  deaf  ear  unto?  Or,  who  will  blame  the  physician 
r  deserting  the  patient,  who  rejects  his  counseL  will  not  follow  his 
•escriptions,  but  dasheth  his  physic  a^inst  tne  wall  ?  No  man 
ill  blame  him,  no  man  will  say  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  patient's 
ath,  but  the  true  cause  is  the  fdry  of  the  distemper,  and  the  obsti- 
\cj  of  the  diseased  person,  to  which  the  physician  left  him.  And 
ho  can  justly  blame  God  in  this  case,  who  yet  never  denied  sup- 
ies  of  grace  to  any  that  sincerely  sought  it  at  his  hands ;  and  what 
an  is  there  that  lies  under  a  hardness,  but  first  was  guilty  of  very 
■ovokinff  sins  ?  What  unholiness  is  it  to  deprive  men  of  those  as- 
stances,  because  of  their  sin,  and  afterwards  to  direct  those  counsels 
id  practices  of  theirs,  which  he  hath  justly  given  them  up  unto,  to 
rve  the  ends  of  his  own  glory  in  his  own  methods? 
4.  Which  will  appear  further  by  considering,  that  God  is  not 
>liged  to  continue  ms  grace  to  them.  It  was  at  his  liberty  whether 
5  could  give  any  renewing  grace  to  Adam  after  his  fall,  or  to  any 
'  Ids  posterity :  he  was  at  his  own  liberty  to  withhold  it  or  com- 
unicate  it :  but,  if  he  were  under  any  obligation  then,  surely  he 
ust  be  under  less  now,  since  the  multiplication  of  sin  by  his  crea- 
jes :  but,  if  the  obligation  were  none  just  after  the  fall,  there  is  no 
•etence  now  to  fasten  any  such  obligation  on  Gbd.  That  God  had 
)  obligation  at  first,  hath  been  spoken  to  before ;  he  is  less  obliged 

continue  his  grace  after  a  repeated  refusal,  and  a  peremptory  abuse. 
An  he  was  bound  to  proffer  it  after  the  first  apostasy.  Gtod  cannot 
5  charged  ^vith  unhonness  in  withdrawing  his  grace  after  we  have 
ceived  it,  imless  we  can  make  it  appear  that  his  grace  was  a  thinff 
le  to  us,  as  we  are  his  creatures,  and  as  he  is  governor  of  the  world, 
rhat  prince  looks  upon  himself  as  obliged  to  reside  in  any  particu* 
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lar  place  of  his  kingdom  ?  But  suppose  he  be  bound  to  inhabit  in 
one  particular  citj^  yet  after  the  city  rebels  against  him, -is  he  bound 
to  continue  his  oourt  there,  spend  his  revenue  among  rebels,  endanger 
his  own  honor  and  security,  enlarge  their  charter,  or  maintain  their 
ancient  privileges  ?  Is  it  not  most  just  and  righteous  for  him  to 
withdraw  himself  and  leave  them  to  their  own  tumxQtuousness  and 
sedition,  whereby  they  should  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings  ?  If 
there  be  an  obligation  on  God  as  a  governor,  it  would  rather  lie  on 
the  side  of  justice  to  leave  man  to  the  power  of  the  devil  whcMn  he 
courted,  and  the  prevalency  of  those  lusts  he  hath  so  often  caressed; 
and  wrap  up  in  a  cloud  all  his  common  illuminations,  and  leave  him 
destitute  of  all  common  workings  of  his  Spirit. 

Prop.  YIU.  God's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  his  commanding 
those  things  sometimes  which  seem  to  be  against  nature,  or  thwart 
some  other  of  his  precepts ;  as  when  Grod  conmianded  Abraham  with 
his  own  hand  to  sacrifice  his  son  (Gen.  xxiL  2),  there  was  nothing 
of  unrighteousness  in  it  God  hath  a  sovereign  dominion  over  the 
lives  and  beings  of  his  creatures,  whereby  as  he  creates  one  day,  he 
might  annihilate  the  next ;  and  bv  the  same  right  that  he  might  de- 
mand the  life  of  Isaac,  as  being  his  creature,  he  might  denuind  the 
obedience  of  Abraham,  in  a  ready  return  of  that  to  him,  which  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed  by  his  grant  It  is  true,  killing  is  unjust  when 
it  is  done  without  cause,  and^by  a  private  authoritv ;  but  the  auiho^ 
ity  of  Gt>d  surmounts  all  private  and  public  authority  whatsoever. 
Our  lives  are  due  to  him  when  he  calls  for  them ;  and  they  are  more 
than  once  forfeit  to  him  by  reason  of  transgression.  But^  liowsoever 
the  case  is,  God  commanded  him  to  do  it  for  the  trial  of  his  grace, 
but  suffered  him  not  to  do  it  in  &vor  to  his  ready  obedience ;  but 
had  Isaac  been  actually  slain  and  offered^  how  had  it  been  unright- 
eous in  God,  who  enacts  laws  for  the  regulation  of  his  creature,  but 
never  intended  them  to  the  prejudice  of  tne  rights  of  his  sovereignty  ? 
Another  case  is  that  of  the  Israelities  borrowing  jewels  of  tiie  Eotp* 
tians,  by  the  order  of  God  (Exod.  xL  2,  3 ;  xuL  36i  Is  not  God 
Lord  of  men's  goods,  as  well  as  their  lives  ?  What  nave  any,  they 
have  not  received  ?  and  that  not  as  proprietors  independent  on  God. 
but  his  stewards ;  and  may  not  he  demand  a  portion  of  his  stewara 
to  bestow  upon  his  favorite  ?  He  that  had  power  to  dispose  of  the 
Egyptians'  goods,  had  power  to  order  the  Israelites  to  ask  them. 
Besides,  Goa  acted  the  part  of  a  iust  judge  in  ordering  them  their 
wages  for  their  service  in  this  method,  and  making  their  task-masteis 
give  them  some  recompense  £>r  their  uiy'ust  oppression  so  many 
years ;  it  was  a  command  from  God^  therefore,  rather  for  the  pre8e^ 
vation  of  justice  (the  basis  of  all  those  laws  which  link  human 
society),  than  any  infringement  of  it  It  was  a  material  recompense 
in  part,  though  not  a  formal  one  in  the  intention  of  the  Egyptians ; 
it  was  but  in  part  a  recompense ;  it  must  needs  come  short  of  the 
damage  the  poor  captives  had  sustained  by  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  who  had  enslaved  them  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hospitality; 
and  could  not  make  amends  for  the  lives  of  the  poor  in&nts  of  Israel, 
whom  they  had  drowned  in  the  river.  He  that  might  for  the  unjust 
oppression  of  his  people  have  taken  away  all  their  lives^  destroyed 
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the  whole  nation,  and  put  the  Israelites  into  the  possession  of  their 
lands,  could,  without  any  unrighteousness,  dispose  of  part  of  their 
goods ;  and  it  was  rather  an  act  of  clemency  to  leave  them  some 
part,  who  had  doubly  forfeited  all.  Again,  the  Egyptians  were  as 
ready  to  lend  by  God's  influence,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  ask  by 
God's  order :  and  though  it  was  a  loan,  God,  as  Sovereign  of  the 
world,  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  and  the  ftdness  thereof  alienated  the 
property  by  assuming  them  to  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,  to  which 
service,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  afterwards  dedicated.  Gkxi, 
who  is  lawgiver,  hath  power  to  dispense  with  his  own  law,  and  make 
use  of  his  own  goods,  and  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases ;  it  is  no  uii^ 
holiness  in  God  to  dispose  of  that  which  he  hath  a  right  unto.  In*' 
deed,  God  cannot  command  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  intnnsi- 
sically  evil ;  as  to  command  a  rational  creature  not  to  love  him,  not 
to  worship  him,  to  call  God  to  witness  to  a  lie ;  these  are  intrinsi- 
cally evil ;  but  for  the  disposing  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  his  crea- 
tures, which  they  have  from  him  in  right,  and  not  in  absolute  pro- 
priety, is  not  evil  in  him,  because  there  is  no  repugnancy  in  his  owa 
nature  to  such  acts,  nor  is  it  anything  inconsistent  with  tiie  natural 
duty  of  a  creature,  and  in  such  cases  he  may  use  what  instruments 
he  please.  The  point  was^  that  holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of 
the  nature  of  God.  We  have  showed  the  nature  of  this  holiness  in 
God ;  what  it  is ;  and  we  have  demonstrated  it,  and  proved  that 
God  is  holy,  and  must  needs  be  so ;  and  also  the  purity  of  his  nature 
in  all  his  acts  about  sin  :  let  us  now  improve  it  by  way  of  use. 

lY.  Is  holiness  a  transcendent  perfection  belonging  to  the  nature 
of  God?     The  first  use  shall  be  of  instruction  and  information. 

Inform.  1.  How  great  and  how  frequent  is  the  contempt  of  this 
eminent  perfection  in  the  Deity  I  Since  the  fall,  this  attribute,  which 
renders  God  most  amiable  in  himself,  renders  him  most  hateful  to 
his  apostate  creature.  It  is  impossible  that  he  that  loves  ini(][uity, 
can  affect  that  which  is  irreconcileably  contrary  to  the  iniquity  ne 
loves.  Nothing  so  contrary  to  the  sinfulness  of  man  as  the  holmess 
of  God,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  by  the  sinner  with  so  much  detes- 
tation. How  do  men  account  that  which  is  the  most  glorious  perfeo* 
tion  of  the  Divinity,  unworthy  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplisnment 
of  their  own  souls  I  and  when  they  are  pressed  to  an  imitation  of  it^ 
and  a  detestation  of  what  is  contrary  to  it,  have  the  same  sentiment 
in  their  heart  which  the  devil  had  in  his  language  to  Christ,  Why 
art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our  time  ?  What  an  enmity  the 
world  naturally  hath  to  this  perfection,  I  think  is  visible  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  heathen,  who  among  all  their  heroes  which  they  deified, 
elevated  none  to  that  dignitv  among  them  for  this  or  that  moral  vir- 
tue that  came  nearest  to  it,  but  for  their  valor  or  some  usefulness  in 
the  concerns  of  this  life.  -^Esculapius  was  deified  for  his  skill  in  the 
cure  of  diseases ;  Bacchus,  for  the  use  of  the  grape ;  Vulcan,  for  his 
operations  by  fire ;  Hercules,  for  his  destroying  of  tyrants  and  mon- 
sters ;  but  none  for  their  mere  virtue ;  as  ii  anything  of  purity  were 
im worthy  their  consideration  in  the  frame  of  a  Deity,  when  it  is  the 
glory  of  all  other  perfections  ;  so  essential  it  is,  that  when  men  reject 
ue  imitation  of  this,  God  regards  it  as  a  total  rejection  of  himselj^ 
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^^    • 

though  they  own  all  the  other  attributes  of  his  nature  (P&  Ixxxi  11): 
"  Israel  would  none  of  me :"  why  ?  because  "  they  walked  not  in  m 
ways"  (ver.  18) ;  those  ways  wherein  the  purity  of  the  Divine  nature 
was  most  conspicuous ;  they  would  own  him  in  his  power,  when  they 
stood  in  need  of  a  deliverance ;  they  woidd  own  him  in  his  mercy, 
when  they  were  plunged  in  distress ;  but  they  woidd  not  imitate 
him  in  his  holiness.  Tnis  being  the  lustre  of  the  Divine  nature,  the 
contempt  of  it  is  an  obscuring  all  his  other  perfections,  and  a  dash- 
ing a  blot  upon  his  whole  escutcheon.  To  own  all  the  rest,  and  deny 
him  this,  is  to  frame  him  as  an  unbeautiful  monster,^— a  deform^ 
power.  Indeed,  all  sin  is  against  this  attribute ;  all  sin  aims  in  gen- 
eral at  the  being  of  God,  but  in  particular  at  the  holiness  of  his  Be- 
ing. All  sin  is  a  violence  to  this  perfection  ;  there  is  not  an  iniquity 
in  the  world,  but  directs  its  venomous  sting  against  the  Divine  pu- 
rity ;  some  sins  are  directed  against  his  omniscience,  as  secret  wick- 
edness ;  some  against  his  providence,  as  distrust ;  some  against  his 
mercy,  as  imbelief ;  some  against  his  wisdom,  as  neglecting  the 
means  instituted  by  him,  censuring  his  ways  and  actings;  some 
against  his  power,  as  trusting  in  means  more  than  in  God,  and  tlie 
immoderate  fear  of  men  more  than  of  God ;  some  against  his  truth, 
as  distrusting  his  promise,  or  not  fearing  his  threatening;  but  all 
agree  together  in  their  enmity  against  this,  which  is  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  Deity :  every  one  of  them  is  a  receding  from  the  Divine 
miage ;  and  the  blackness  of  every  one  is  the  deeper,  by  how  much 
the  distance  of  it  from  the  holiness  of  God  is  the  greater.  This  con- 
trariety to  the  holiness  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  absolute  athe- 
ism (if  there  be  any  such)  in  the  world ;  what  was  the  reason  **  the 
fool  nath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,"  but  because  the  fool  is 
"  corrupt,  and  hath  done  abominable  work"  (Ps,  xiv.  1)  ?  If  they 
believe  the  being  of  a  God,  their  own  reason  will  enforce  them  to 
imagine  him  holy ;  therefore,  rather  than  fancy  a  holy  God,  they 
woiud  fain  fancy  n<Hie  at  all. — ^In  particular, 

1.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  in  im worthy  r^reaentations  of 
God,  and  imaginations  of  him  in  our  own  minds.  The  heathen  fell 
under  this  guSt,  and  ascribed  to  their  idols  those  vices  which  their 
own  sensuali^  inclined  them  to.  unworthy  of  a  man,  much  more  un* 
worthy  of  a  God,  that  they  mignt  find  a  protection  of  their  crimes  in 
the  practice  of  their  idols.  But  is  this  only  the  notion  of  the  hea- 
thens ?  may  there  not  be  many  among  us  whose  love  to  their  lusts, 
and  desires  of  sinning  without  control,  move  them  to  slander  God  ui 
their  thoughts^  rather  than  reform  their  lives,  and  are  ready  to  frame, 
by  the  power  of  their  imaginative  faculty,  a  God,  not  only  winking, 
but  sinning,  at  their  impurities?  I  am  sure  GK>d  charges  the  im- 
pieties  of  men  upon  this  score,  in  that  Psalm  (1.  21)  which  seems  to 
be  a  representation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  some  gather  from  ver. 
6,  when  God  sums  up  all  together :  ^*  These  things  hast  thou  done., 
and  I  kept  silence ;  thou  thoughtest.that  I  was  altogether  such  an 
one  as  thyself;"  not  a  detester,  but  approver  of  thy  crimes:  and  the 
Psalmist  seems  to  express  God's  loathing  of  sin  in  such  a  manner,  as 
intimates  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  ideas  and  resemblances  men  make 
of  hun  in  their  minds  (Ps.  v.  4);  ''  For  lliou  art  not  a  God  that  hail 
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leasure  in  wickedness ;"  as  we  say,  in  vindication  of  a  man,  lie  is 
Dt  such  a  man  as  you  imagine  him  to  be ;  thou  art  not  such  a  Gbd 
s  the  world  commonly  imagines  thee  to  be,  a  God  taking  pleasure 
I  iniquity.  It  is  too  common  for  men  to  fancy  God  not  as  he  is. 
ut  as  they  would  have  him ;  strip  him  of  his  excellency  for  theii 
wn  security.  As  God  made  man  after  his  image,  man  would  dress 
t)d  after  his  own  modes,  as  may  best  suit  the  content  of  his  lusts, 
ad  encourage  him  in  a  course  of  sinning ;  for,  when  they  can  frame 
ich  a  notion  of  God,  as  if  he  were  a  countenancer  of  sin,  they  will 
erive  from  thence  a  reputation  to  their  crimes,  commit  wickedness 
ith  an  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  crown  their  vices  with  the 
ame  of  virtues,  because  thay  are  so  like  to  the  sentiments  of  that 
od  they  fancy :  fix)m  hence  (as  the  Psalmist,  in  the  Psalm  before 
lentioned)  ariseth  that  mass  of  vice  in  the  world ;  such  conceptions 
re  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  impiety.  I  question  not  but  the  first 
>ring  is  some  wrong  notion  of  God,  m  regard  of  his  holiness :  we 
re  as  apt  to  imagine  God  as  we  would  have  him,  as  the  black  Ethi- 
pians  were  to  draw  the  image  of  their  gods  after  their  own  dark  hue, 
ad  paint  him  with  their  own  color :  as  a  philosopher  in  Theodoret 
^eaks ;  If  oxen  and  lions  had  hands,  and  could  paint  as  men  do, 
ley  would  frame  the  images  of  their  gods  according  to  their  own 
keness  and  complexion.  Such  notions  of  God  render  him  a  swinish 
eing,  and  worse  than  the  vilest  idols  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  when 
len  fancy  a  God  indulgent  to  their  appetites  and  most  sordid  lusts. 
2.  In  defacing  the  image  of  God  in  our  own  souls.  God,  in  the 
rat  draught  of  man,  conformed  him  to  his  own  image,  or  made  him 
a  image  of  himself;  because  we  find  that  in  regeneration  this  image 
1  renewed  (Eph.  iv.  24) ;  "  The  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  crea- 
jd  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  He  did  not  take  angels  for 
is  pattern,  in  the  first  polishing  the  soul,  but  himself.  In  defacing 
lis  image  we  cast  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  God,  which  was  his  pat- 
5m  in  the  framing  of  us,  and  rather  choose  to  be  conformed  to  Sa- 
in, who  is  God's  grand  enemy,  to  have  God's  image  wiped  out  of 
B,  and  the  devil's  pictured  in  us:  therefore,  natural  men,  in  an  un- 
^nerate  state,  may  justly  be  called  devUs,  since  our  Saviour  called 
le  worst  man,  Judas,  so  (John  vi.  1),  and  Peter,  one  of  the  best 
iiatt.  xvi.  23) :  and  if  this  title  be  given,  by  an  infallible  Judge,  to 
De  of  the  worst,  and  one  of  the  best,  it  may,  without  wrong  to  any, 
e  ascribed  to  all  men  that  wallow  in  their  sin,  which  is  directly  con- 
■arj-  to  that  illustrious  image  God  did  imprint  upon  them.  How 
ften  is  it  seen  that  men  control  the  light  oi  their  own  nature,  and 
ain  the  clearest  beams  of  that  candle  of  the  Lord  in  their  own 
)irit8,  that  fly  in  the  face  of  their  own  consciences,  and  say  to  them, 
[  Ahab  to  Micaiah,  Thou  didst  "never  prophesy  good  to  me;" 
ou  didst  never  encourage  me  in  those  thmgs  that  are  pleasing  to 
e  flesli ;  and  use  it  at  the  same  rate  as  the  wicked  king  did  the 
ophet,  **  imprison  it  in  unrighteousness"  (Rom.  L  18),  because  it 
^rts  up  in  them  sometimes  sentiments  of  the  holiness  of  God, 
dch  it  represents  in  the  soul  of  man  I  How  jolly  are  many  men 
len  the  ^xhsiskiions  of  their  sensitive  part  rise  up  to  cloud  we  ex- 
^^  P^ciple  of  moral  nature  in  their  minds,  and  zendeir  tlia  man* 
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Btxous  principles  of  the  law  of  corruption  more  liveljrt  Whence 
arieeth  the  wickedness  which  hath  been  committed  with  an  open 
&ce  in  the  world,  and  the  applause  that  hath  been  often  given  to 
the  worst  of  villanies  ?  Have  we  not  known,  among  ourselves,  men 
to  glory  in  their  shame,  and  esteem  that  a  most  gentle  accomplish- 
ment of  man,  which  ia  the  greatest  blot  upon  his  nature^  and  which, 
if  it  were  upon  God,  would  render  him  no  God,  but  an  impure  devil ; 
80  that  to  be  a  gentleman  among  us  hath  been  the  same  as  to  be  an 
incarnate  devil ;  and  to  be  a  man,  was  to  be  no  better,  but  worse, 
than  a  brute  ?  Vile  wretches  I  is  not  this  a  contempt  of  Divine  holi- 
ness,  to  kill  that  lUvine  seed  which  lies  languishing  in  the  midst  of 
corrupted  nature ;  to  cut  up  any  sprouts  of  it  as  weeds  unworthy  to 
grow  in  their  gardens,  and  cultivate  what  is  the  seed  of  hell ;  prefer 
the  rotten  fruits  of  Sodom,  marked  witli  a  Divine  curse,  before  thoee 
relics  of  the  fruits  of  Eden,  of  God's  own  planting  ? 

8.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  in  charging  our  sin  upon  God. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  to  men,  than  to  seek  excuses  for  their  aio, 
and  transfer  it  from  themselves  to  the  next  at  hand,  and  rather  than 
feil,  shift  it  upon  God  himself;  and  if  they  can  bring  God  into  a 
society  with  them  in  sin^  they  wiU  hug  themselves  in  a  security  that 
God  cannot  punish  that  guilt  wherein  he  is  a  partner.  Adam^s  chil- 
dren are  not  of  a  different  disposition  from  Aoam  himself,  who,  after 
he  was  arraigned  and  brought  to  his  trial,  boggles  not  at  flinging  his 
dirt  in  the  face  of  God,  his  Creator,  and  accuseth  him  as  if  he  had 
given  him  the  woman,  not  to  be  his  help,  but  his  ruin  (Gen.  iii.  12); 
"  And  the  man  said.  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me, 
she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."  He  never  supplicates  for 
pardon,  nor  seeks  a  remedy,  but  reflects  his  crime  upon  Qod :  Had 
I  been  alone,  as  I  was  first  created,  I  had  not  eaten ;  but  the  woman, 
whom  I  received  as  a  special  gift  from  thee,  hath  proved  my  tempter 
and  my  bano.  When  man  could  not  be  like  Gkxi  in  knowledge,  he 
endeavored  to  make  God  like  him  in  his  crime ;  and  when  his  am* 
bition  failed  of  equalizing  himself  with  God,  he  did,  with  an  inso- 
lence too  common  to  corrupted  nature,  attempt,  by  the  imputation 
of  his  sin,  to  equal  the  Divinity  with  himself.  Some  think  Cain  had 
the  same  sentiment  in  his  answer  to  God's  demand  where  his  brother 
was  (Gen.  ii.  9);  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Art  not  thou  the 
Keeper  and  Gfovemor  of  the  world  ?  why  didst  not  thou  take  care 
of  him,  and  hinder  my  killing  him,  and  drawing  this  guilt  upon  my- 
self and  terror  upon  my  conscience?  David  was  not  behind,  when, 
after  the  murder  of  Uriah,  he  sweeps  the  dirt  from  his  own  door  to 
God's  (2  Sam.  xi.  25);  "The  sword  devoureth  one  as  well  as  an- 
otlier ;"  fathering  that  solely  upon  Divine  Providence  which  was  his 
own  wicked  contrivance :  though  afterwards  he  is  more  ingenuous 
in  clearing  God,  and  charging  himself  (Ps.  li.  4) :  "  Against  thee, 
thee  only  nave  I  sinned ;"  and  he  clears  God  in  his  ju^^ment  too. 
It  ia  too  common  for  the  "  foolishness  of  man  to  pervert  his  way;" 
and  then  "  his  heart  frets  against  the  Lord"  (rrov.  xix;  S).  He 
studies  mischief  runs  in  it  way  of  sin,  and  when  he  hath  oonjimad  up 
troubles  to  himse^  by  his  own  folly,  he  excuseth  himwelfy  and,  witn 
indiguatioi^  ohargaa  God  as  th«  author  both  trf*  his  on  and  unadij^ 
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land  sets  fais  moatii  against  the  heaveneu  It  is  a  more  horrible  thing 
.to  aocuse  God  as  a  principal  or  accessary  in  otrr  gailt^  than  to  con- 
ceive him  to  be  a  fsivorer  of  our  iniquity;  yet  both  are  bad  enough. 

4.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  -when  men  will  study  arguments 
firom  the  holy  word  of  God  to  color  and  shelter  their  crimes.  When 
men  will  seek  for  a  shelter  for  tiieir  lies,  in  that  of  the  midwives  to 
preserve  the  children,  or  in  that  of  Bahab  to  save  the  spies^  as  i^ 
because  God  rewarded  their  fidelity,  he  coimtenanced  their  sin. 
How  often  is  Scripture  wrested  to  be  a  plea  for  unbecominff  prac- 
tices, that  God,  in  his  word,  may  be  imagined  a  patron  for  their  in- 
iquity ?  It  is  not  unknown  that  some  have  maintained  their  quaff- 
ing and  carousing  (from  Eccles.  viii.  11),  *'  That  a  man  ham  no 
better  thing  under  the  sun  than  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry:"  and 
their  gluttony  (from  Matt  v.  11),  "  That  which  goes,  into  the  belly 
defiles  not  a  man."  The  Jcsmts'  morals  are  a  transcript  of  this. 
How  often  hath  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  the  highest  expression 
of  God's  holiness,  been  employed  to  stain  it,  and  encourage  the  most 
debauched  practices !  Grace  hath  been  turned  into  wantonness,  and 
the  abimdance  of  grace  been  used  as  a  blast  to  increase  the  fiames 
of  sin,  as  if  God  had  no  other  aim  in  that  work  of  redemption,  but 
to  discover  himself  more  indulgent  to  our  sensual  appetites,  and  by 
his  severity  with  his  Son,  become  more  gracious  to  our  lusts ;  this  is 
to  feed  the  roots  of  hell  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  make  ^race  a 
pander  for  the  abuse  of  it,  and  to  employ  the  expressions  of  his  holi- 
ness in  his  word  to  be  a  sword  against  the  essential  holiness  of  his 
nature:  as  if  a  man  should  draw  an  apology  for  his  treason  out  of 
that  law  that  was  made  to  forbid,  not  to  protect,  his  rebellion.  Not 
the  meanest  instrument  in  the  temple  was  to  be  alienated  firom  the 
use  it  was  by  Divine  order  appointed  to,  nor  was  it  to  be  employed 
in  any  common  use ;  and  shall  the  word  of  Gk)d,  which  is  the  image 
of  his  holiness,  be  transferred  by  base  interpretations  to  be  an  advo- 
cate for  iniquity?  Such  an  ill  use  of  his  word  reflects  upon  that 
hand  which  imprinted  those  characters  of  purity  and  righteousness 
upon  it :  as  the  misinterpretation  of  the  wholesome  laws  of  a  prince, 
naade  to  discourage  debauchery,  reflects  upon  his  righteousness  and 
flincerity  in  enactmg  them. 

5.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  when  men  will  put  up  petitions 
to  God  to  favor  them  in  a  wicked  design.  Such  there  are,  and  taxed 
by  the  apostle  (James  iv.  3),  "  Ye  ask  amiss,  that  you  may  consume 
it  upon  your  lusts,"  who  desired  mercies  fix>m  God,  with  an  intent 
o  inake  them  instruments  of  sin,  and  weapons  of  unrighteousness ; 
?  ^  ^/©ported  of  a  thief,  that  he  always  prayed  for  the  success  of 
IB  robbery.  It  hath  not  been  rare  in  the  world  to  appoint  fasts  and 
^y^^  ^OT  success  in  wars  manifestly  unjust,  and  commenced  upon 
caches  of  ^th.  Many  covetous  men  petition  God  to  prosper  them 
tueir  o^jj^^  gain ;  as  if  tiie  blessed  God  sat  in  his  pure  majesty 
on  a  tiiro^^  ^f  grace,  to  espouse  unjust  practices,  and  make  iniqui*^ 
iv^^^^  2^iiere  are  sucn  as  "  oflfer  sacrifice  with  an  evil  miner' 
P^^^»  Sj^\  to  barter  with  God  for  a  divine  blessing  to  spirit  a 
is/  ^^^l^^^^^'^'     ^^^  great  a  contempt  of  the  holiness  of  God 

"^c^  ^^x^tZBusable  would  it  be  for  a  fiiivorite  to  addimn  ]eusv 
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self  to  a  just  prince  with  this  language:  Sir,  I  desire  a  boon  of  such 
lands  that  lie  near  me,  for  an  addition  to  my  estate,  that  I  may  have 
supports  for  my  debauchery,  and  be  able  to  play  the  villain  more 
powerfully  among  my  neighbors  I  Hereby  he  miplies  that  his  prince 
IS  a  fiiena  to  such  cnmes  and  wickedness  he  intends  his  petition  &r. 
Is  not  this  the  language  of  many  men's  hearts  in  the  immediate  pre 
sence  of  God?  The  order  of  prayer  runs  thus,  "  Hallowed  be  th} 
name ;"  first  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  glory  of  it.  This  order  is  inverted 
by  asking  those  things  which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Ood, 
not  meet  for  us  to  ask,  and  not  meet  for  God  to  ^ve ;  or  asking 
things  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  but  with  a  wicked  intention. 
This  is,  in  effect,  to  desire  God  to  strip  himself  of  his  holiness,  and 
commit  sacrilege  iipon  his  own  nature  to  gratify  our  lusts. 

6.  The  purity  of  God  is  contemned,  in  bating  and  scoffing  at  the 
holiness  wnich  is  in  a  creature.  Whoever  looks  upon  the  holiness 
of  a  creature  as  an  imlovely  thing,  can  have  no  good  opinion  of  the 
amiableness  of  Divine  purity.  Whosoever  hates  those  qualities  and 
graces  that  resemble  God  m  any  person,  must  needs  contemn  the 
original  pattern,  which  is  more  eminent  in  God.  If  there  be  no 
comeliness  in  a  creature's  holiness,  to  render  it  grateful  to  us,  we 
should  say  of  God  himself,  were  he  visible  among  us,  with  those  in 
the  prophet  (Isa.  liii.),  "  There  is  no  beauty  in  him,  that  we  should 
desire  him."  Holiness  is  beautiful  in  itsel£  K  God  be  the  most 
lovely  Being,  that  which  is  a  likeness  to  him,  so  fiur  as  it  doth  resem- 
ble him,  must  needs  be  amiable,  because  it  partakes  of  God ;  and, 
therefore,  those  that  see  no  beauty  in  an  inferior  holiness,  but  con- 
temn it  because  it  is  a  purilgr  above  them,  contemn  God  much  more. 
He  that  hates  that  which  is  imperfect  merely  for  that  excellency 
which  is  in  it,  doth  much  more  nate  that  which  is  perfect,  without 
any  mixture  or  stain.  Holiness  bein^  the  glory  of  God,  the  peculiar 
title  of  the  Deity,  and  fix)m  him  derived  imto  the  nature  of  a  crea- 
ture, he  that  mocks  this  in  a  person,  derides  God  himself;  and,  when 
he  cannot  abuse  the  purity  in  the  Deity,  he  will  do  it  in  his  ima^e; 
as  rebels  that  cannot  wrong  the  king  in  his  person,  will  do  it  in  nis 
picture,  and  his  subjects  that  are  loyal  to  hun.  He  that  hates  the 
picture  of  a  man,  hates  the  person  represented  by  it  much  more ;  he 
that  hates  the  beams,  hates  the  sun ;  the  holiness  of  a  creature  is  but 
a  beam  from  that  infinite  Sun,  a  stream  from  that  eternal  Fountain. 
Where  there  is  a  derision  of  the  purity  of  any  creature,  there  is  a  greats 
reflection  upon  God  in  that  derisiqn,  as  he  is  the  Author  of  it.  If  a 
mixed  and  stained  holiness  be  more  the  subject  of  any  man's  scoffii 
than  a  great  deal  of  sin,  that  person  hath  a  disposition  more  roundly 
to  scoff  at  God  himself,  shoula  he  appear  in  that  unblemished  and  un- 
spotted purity  which  infinitely  shines  in  his  nature.  O I  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  scoff  and  deride  holiness  in  any  person,  though  never 
so  mean ;  such  do  deride  and  scoff  at  the  most  holy  God. 

7.  The  holiness  of  Gt>d  is  injured  by  our  unprepared  addieBses  to 
him,  when,  like  swine,  we  come  into  the  presence  of  God  with  aD 
our  mire  reeking  and  steaming  upon  us.  A  holy  God  requiies  a 
holy  worship;  and  if  our  best  duties,  haying  filth  in  every  per^  «f 
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performed  by  ua,  are  unmeet  for  God,  how  much  more  unsuitable 
are  dead  and  dirly  duties  to  a  living  and  immense  holiness  I  Slight 
approaches  and  drossy  frames  speak  us  to  have  imaginations  of  Ood 
as  of  a  slight  and  sottish  being.  This  is  worse  than  the  heathens 
practised,  who  would  purge  their  flesh  before  they  sacrificed,  and 
make  some  preparations  in  a  seeming  purity,  before  they  would  enter 
into  their  temples.  God  is  so  holy,  that  were  our  services  as  refined 
as  those  of  angels,  we  could  not  present  him  with  a  service  meet  for 
his  holy  nature  (Josh.  xxiv.  191  We  contemn,  then,  this  perfection, 
when  we  come  oefore  him  witnout  due  preparation ;  as  if  God  him- 
self were  of  an  impure  nature,  and  aid  not  deserve  our  purest 
thoughts  in  our  applications  to  him ;  as  if  any  blemished  and  polluted 
sacrifice  were  good  enough  for  him,  and  his  nature  deserved  no 
better.  When  we  excite  not  those  elevated  frames  of  spirit  which 
are  due  to  such  a  being,  when  we  think  to  put  him  off  with  a  lame 
and  imperfect  service,  we  worship  him  not  according  to  the  excel- 
lency of  his  nature,  but  put  a  slight  upon  his  majestic  sanctity. 
When  we  nourish  in  our  duties  those  foolish  imaginations  which 
creep  upon  us ;  when  we  bring  into,  and  continue  our  worldly,  car- 
nal, debauched  fancies  in  his  presence,  worse  than  the  nasty  servants, 
or  bemired  dogs,  a  man  would  blush  to  be  attended  with  in  his  visits 
to  a  neat  person.  To  be  conversing  with  sordid  sensualities,  when 
we  arc  at  the  feet  of  an  infinite  God,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his 
holiness,  is  as  much  a  contempt  of  him,  as  it  would  be  of  a  prince, 
to  bring  a  vessel  full  of  nasty  dung  with  us,  when  we  come  to  present 
a  petition  to  him  in  his  royal  robes ;  or  as  it  would  have  been  to 
Gt)d,  if  the  high  priest  should  have  swept  all  the  blood  and  excre- 
ments of  the  sacrifices  fix)m  the  foot  of  the  altar  into  the  Holy  of 
holies,  and  heaped  it  up  before  the  mercy-seat,  where  the  presence 
of  God  dwelt  between  the  cherubims,  and  after\vards  shovelled  it  up 
into  the  ark,  to  be  lodged  with  Aaron's  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna. 

8.  God's  holiness  is  slighted  in  depending  upon  our  imperfect 
services  to  bear  us  out  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  This  is  too  or- 
dinary. The  Jews  were  often  infected  with  it  (Rom.  iii.  10),  who, 
not  well  understanding  the  enormity  of  their  taansgressions,  the 
interweaving  of  sin  with  their  services,  and  the  unspottedness  of  the 
Divine  purity,  mingled  an  opinion  of  merit  with  their  sacrifices, 
and  thought,  by  the  cutting  the  throat  of  a  beast,  and  offering  it 
apon  Goas  altar,  they  had  made  a  sufl&cient  compensation  to  that 
holiness  they  had  onended.  Not  to  speak  of  many  among  the 
Romanists  who  have  the  same  notion,  thinking  to  make  satisfaction 
to  God  by  erecting  an  hospital,  or  endowing  a  church,  as  if  this  in- 
ured perfection  could  be  contented  with  the  dregs  of  their  purses, 
md  the  offering  of  an  unjust  mammon,  more  likely  to  mind  God  of 
he  injury  they  have  done  him,  than  contribute  to  the  appeasing  of 
dm.  But  is  it  not  too  ordinary  with  miserable  men,  whose  con- 
3iences  accuse  them  of  their  crimes,  to  rely  upon  the  mumbling  of 
Ssw  formal  prayers,  and  in  the  strength  of  them,  to  think  to  stand 
t^^  tremendous  tribunal  of  Qo^  and  meet  with  a  discharge 
^^^^  ^"^  account  from  any  accusation  this  Divine  perfection  can 
®^®°*  ^85ingt  them  ?    Nay,  do  not  the  best  Christians  sometimes 
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find  a  pnnciple  in  them,  that  makes  them  stimible  in  their  goings 
forth  tQ  Chnst,  and  glorifying  the  holiness  of  God  in  that  method 
which  he  hath  appointed?  Sometimes  casting  an  eye  at  their 
grace,  and  sticking  awhile  to  this  or  that  duty,  and  gazing  at  the 
glory  of  the  temple-building,  while  they  shomd  more  admire  the 
glorious  Presence  that  fiUs  it.  What  is  all  this  but  a  villifying  of 
the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  though  it  would  be  well  enough 
contented  with  our  impurities  and  imperfections,  because  they  look 
like  a  righteousness  in  our  estimation  ?  As  though  dross  and  dung; 
which  are  the  titles  the  apostles  gives  to  all  the  righteousness  of  a 
fallen  creature  (Phil.  iiL  8),  were  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
sufficient  to  render  us  comely  before  him.  It  is  a  blasphemy  against 
this  attribute,  to  pretend  that  anything  so  imperfect,  so  daubed,  as 
the  best  of  our  services  are,  can  answer  to  that  which  is  infinitdj 
perfect,  and  be  a  ground  of  demanding  eternal  life :  it  is  at  best,  to 
set  up  a  gUded  Dagon,  as  a  fit  companion  for  the  ark  of  his  Holi- 
ness; our  own  righteousness  as  a  suitable  mate  for  the  righteousness 
of  God :  as  if  he  had  repented  of  the  claim  he  made  by  the  law  to  an 
exact  conformity,  and  tnrown  off  the  holiness  of  his  nature  for  the 
fondling  of  a  corrupted  creature.  Bude  and  foolish  notions  of  the 
Divine  purity  are  clearly  evidenced  by  anv  confidence  in  any  right- 
eousness of  our  own,  mough  never  so  splendid.  It  is  a  rendering 
the  righteousness  of  God  as  dull  and  obscure  as  that  of  men;  a 
mere  outside,  as  their  own ;  as  blind  as  the  heathens  pictured  their 
Fortune,  that  knew  as  little  how  to  discern  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  offerings  made  to  her,  as  to  distribute  her  gifts,  as  if  it  were  all 
one  to  them,  to  have  a  dog  or  a  lamb  presented  in  sacrifice.  As  if 
God  did  not  well  understand  his  own  nature,  when  he  enacted  so 
holy  a  law,  and  strengthened  it  with  so  severe  a  threatening ;  which 
must  follow  upon  our  conceit,  that  he  wiU  accept  a  righteousness 
lower  than  that  which  bears  some  suitableness  to  the  hoEness  of  his 
own  nature,  and  that  of  his  law  ;  and  that  he  could  easily  be  put  off 
with  a  pretended  and  counterfeit  service.  What  are  the  services  of 
the  generality  of  men,  but  suppositions,  that  they  can  bribe  God  to 
an  indulgence  of  them  in  their  sins,  and  by  an  oral  sacrifice,  cause 
him  to  divest  himself  of  his  hatred  of  their  former  iniquities,  and 
coimtenance  their  following  practises.  As  the  harlot,  that  would 
return  fresh  to  her  uncleanness,  upon  the  confidence  that  her  peace 
offering  had  contented  the  righteousness  of  God  (Prov.  vii.  1-^ :  as 
though  a  small  service  could  make  him  wink  at  our  sins,  ana  lar 
aside  the  glory  of  his  nature ;  when,  alas  I  the  best  duties  in  tlie 
most  gracious  persons  in  this  life,  are  but  as  the  steams  of  a  spioed 
dung-hill,  a  composition  of  myrrh  and  froth,  since  there  are  swarms 
of  corruptions  in  their  nature^  and  secret  sins  tiiat  they  need  a 
cleansing  from, 

9.  It  is  a  contenming  the  holiness  of  God,  when  we  chajrae  the 
law  of  Qod  with  rigidness.  We  cast  dirt  upon  the  holiness  of  6o(! 
when  we  blame  the  law  of  Gtxl,  because  it  shackles  x^  and  pro 
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of  the  path,  and  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  before 
them"  (Isa.  xxx.  10,  11).  Put  ns  no  more  in  mind  of  the  holiness 
of  Gtod,  and  the  holiness  of  his  law ;  it  is  a  troublesome  thing  for 
xis  to  hear  of  it:  let  him  be  gone  from  us,  since  he  will  not 
countenance  our  vices,  and  indulge  our  crimes ;  we  would  rather 
hear  there  is  a  God,  than  you  would  tell  us  of  a  holy  one.  We  are 
contrary  to  the  law,  when  we  wish  it  were  not  so  exact ;  and,  there- 
fore, contrary  to  the  holiness  of  God,  which  set  the  stamp  of  exact- 
ness and  righteousness  upon  it.  We  think  him  injurious  to  our 
liberty,  when,  by  his  precept  he  thwarts  our  pleasure ;  we  wish 
it  of  another  frame,  more  mild,  more  suitable  to  our  minds:  it 
is  the  same,  as  if  we  should  openly  blame  God  for  consulting  with 
his  own  righteousness,  and  not  with  our  humors,  before  he  set- 
tled his  law ;  that  he  should  not  have  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his 
righteous  nature,  but  squared  it  to  accommodate  our  corruption. 
This  being  the  language  of  such  complaints,  is  a  reproving  Gx>d,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  unholy,  that  we  might  be  unrighteous  with 
impunity.  Had  the  Divine  law  been  suited  to  our  corrupt  state, 
God  must  have  been  unholy  to  have  complied  with  his  rebellious 
creature.  To  charge  the  law  with  rigidness,  either  in  language  or 
practice,  is  the  highest  contempt  of  God's  holiness;  for  it  is  an  im- 
plicit wisji^  that  God  were  as  defiled,  polluted,  disorderly,  as  our 
corrupted  selves. 

10.  The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  opinionatively.  (1).  In  the 
opinion  of  venial  sins.  The  Eomanists  divide  sins  into  venial  and 
mortal :  mortal,  are  those  which  deserve  eternal  death ;  venial,  the 
lighter  sort  of  sins,  which  rather  deserve  to  be  pardoned  than  pim- 
ished ;  or  if  punished,  not  with  an  eternal,  but  temporal  punish- 
ment. This  opinion  hath  no  foundation  in,  but  is  contrary  to,  Scrip- 
ture. How  can  any  sin  be  in  its  own  nature  venial,  when  the  due 
**  wages  of  every  sm  is  death"  (Rom.  vi.  28)  ?  and  he  who  "  con- 
tinues not  in  every  thing  that  the  law  commands,"  falls  under  a 
"curse"  (Gal.  iii.  10).  It  is  a  mean  thought  of  the  holiness  and  ma- 
jesty of  God  to  imagine,  that  any  sin  which  is  against  an  infinite 
majestv,  and  as  infinite  a  purity  both  in  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
law  of  God,  should  not  be  considered  as  infinitely  heinous.  All 
sins  are  transgressions  of  the  eternal  law,  and  in  every  one  the  in- 
finite holiness  of  God  is  some  way  slighted.  (2).  In  the  opinion  of 
works  of  supererogation.  That  is,  such  works  as  are  not  commanded 
by  God,  which  yet  have  such  a  dignity  and  worth  in  their  own 
nature,  that  the  performers  of  them  do  not  only  merit  at  God's  hands 
for  themselves,  but  fill  up  a  treasure  of  merits  for  others,  that  come 
short  of  fulfilling  the  precepts  God  hath  enjoined.  It  is  such  a  mean 
thought  of  God°s  holiness,  that  the  Jews,  in  all  the  charges  brought 
a^inst  them  in  Scripture,  were  never  guilty  of.  And  if  you  con- 
sider what  pitiftd  things  they  are,  which  are  within  the  compass  of 
such  works,  you  have  sufficient  reason  to  bewail  the  ignorance  of 
man,  and  the  low  esteem  he  hath  of  so  glorious  a  perfection.  The 
whipping  themselves  often  in  a  week,  extraordinary  watchings,  &8^ 
■ngs,  macerating  their  bodies,  wearing  a  capuchin's  habit  Ac.  are 
infill  things  to  pve  content  to  an  Infinite  rurity.    As  ii  the  pr^ 


in 
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being  tbe  first  purity,  is  the  rule  as  well  as  the  spring  of  all  pwn\f 
in  the  creature,  the  chief  and  first  object  of  imitation.  W©  oisown 
ourselves  to  be  his  creatures,  if  we  breathe  not  after  a  resemblance  to 
him  in  what  he  is  imitable.  There  was  in  man,  as  created  aooording 
to  God's  image,  a  natural  appetite  to  resemble  GK)d :  it  was  at  first 
planted  in  him  by  the  Author  of  his  nature.  The  devil's  temptation 
of  him  by  that  motive  to  transgress  the  law,  had  been  as  an  anow 
shot  against  a  brazen  wall,  had  there  not  been  a  desire  of  some  like- 
ness to  his  Creator  engraven  upon  him  (Gen,  iii.  5):  it  would  have 
had  no  more  influence  upon  him,  than  it  could  have  had  upon  a 
mere  animal.  But  man  mistook  the  term ;  he  would  have  been  like 
God  in  knowledge,  whereas,  he  should  have  affected  a  greater  resem- 
blance of  him  in  purity.  0  that  we  could  exemplify  God  in  our 
nature  1  Precepts  may  mstruct  us  more,  but  examples  affect  us  more; 
one  directs  us,  but  the  other  attracts  us.  What  can  be  more  attrac- 
tive of  our  imitation,  than  that  which  is  the  original  of  all  purity, 
both  in  men  and  angels?  This  conformity  to  him  consists  in  an 
imitation  of  him, 

1.  In  his  law.     The  purity  of  his  nature  was  first  visible  in  this 
hence,  it  is  called  a  "holy"  law  (Eom.  vii.  12);  a  "pure"  law 

s.  xix.  8).  Holy  and  pure,  as  it  is  a  ray  of  the  pure  nature  of  the 
twgiver.  When  our  lives  are  a  comment  upon  his  law,  they  are 
expressive  of  his  holiness:  we  conform  to  his  holiness  when  we  regu- 
late ourselves  by  his  law,  as  it  is  a  transcript  of  his  holiness:  we  do 
not  imitate  it,  when  we  do  a  thing  in  the  matter  of  it  agreeable  to 
that  holy  rule,  but  when  we  do  it  with  respect  to  the  purity  of  the 
Lawgiver  beaming  in  it  If  it  be  agreeable  to  God's  will,  and  con- 
venient for  some  design  of  our  own,  and  we  do  anything  only  with 
a  respect  to  that  design,  we  make  not  God's  holiness  discovered  m 
the  law  our  rule,  but  our  own  conveniency :  it  is  not  a  conformitjr  to 
God,  but  a  conformity  of  our  actions  to  self.  As  in  abstinence  mm 
intemperate  courses,  not  because  the  holiness  of  God  in  his  law  hath 
prescribed  it,  but  because  the  health  of  our  bodies,  or  some  noUe 
contentments  of  life,  require  it ;  then  it  is  not  God's  holiness  that  is 
our  rule,  but  our  own  security,  conveniency,  or  something  else  which 
we  make  a  God  to  ourselves.  It  must  be  a  real  conformity  to  the 
law :  our  holiness  should  shine  as  really  in  the  practice,  as  God's 
purity  doth  in  the  precept.  Qod  hath  not  a  pretence  of  punty  in  his 
nature,  but  a  reality :  it  is  not  only  a  sudden  boiling  up  of  an  admi- 
ration of  him,  or  a  starting  wish  to  be  like  him,  &om  some  sudden 
impression  upon  the  fimcy,  which  is  a  mere  temporary  blaze,  but  a 
settled  temper  of  soul,  loving  everything  that  is  like  him,  doing 
things  out  of  a  firm  desire  to  resemble  his  purity  in  the  copy  he  hatS 
set ;  not  a  resting  in  negatives,  but  aspiring  to  positives ;  holy  and 
harmless  are  distinct  things :  they  were  distinct  qualifications  m  our 
High  Priest  in  his  obedience  to  the  law  (Heb.  vii.  26),  so  they  must 
be  in  us. 

2.  In  his  Christ.  As  the  law  is  the  transcript,  so  Christ  is  the 
image  of  his  holiness :  the  glory  of  Gtod  is  too  dazzling  to  be  beheld 
by  us :  the  acute  eye  of  an  angel  is  top  weak  to  look  upon  that 
bright  sun  without  covering  his  race :  we  are  much  too  weak  to  take 
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and  condemnation  of  tlie  law,  to  the  sweetness  and  forgiveness  of 
grace.  Christ  bore  the  one,  being  "made  a  curse  for  ns"  (Gal.  iiL 
13),  that  we  might  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  other ;  by  this  we  are 
brought  from  Mount  Sinai,  the  mount  of  terror,  to  Mount  Sion, 
the  mount  of  sacrifice,  the  type  of  the  great  Sacrifice  (Heb.  xii.  18, 
22).  That  covenant  brought  in  death  upon  one  ofience,  this  cove- 
nant offers  life  after  many  offences  (Som.  v.  16, 17) :  that  involves 
us  in  a  curse,  and  this  enricheth  us  with  a  blessing ;  the  breaches 
of  that  expelled  us  out  of  Paradise,  and  the  embracing  of  this  ad- 
mits us  into  heaven.  This  covenant  demands,  and  amnits  of  that 
repentance  whereof  there  was  no  mention  in  the  first;  that  de- 
manded obedience,  not  repentance  upon  a  failure;,  and  though  the 
exercise  of  it  had  been  never  so  deep  in  the  fallen  creature,  nothing 
of  the  law's  severity  had  been  remitted  by  any  virtue  of  it.  Akiid, 
the  first  covenant  demanded  exact  righteousness,  but  conveyed  no 
cleansing  virtue,  upon  the  contracting  any  filth.  The  first  demands 
a  continuance  in  the  righteousness  conferred  in  creation ;  the  sec- 
ond imprints  a  gracious  lieart  in  regeneration.  "  I  will  pour  clean 
water  upon  you ;  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you,"  was  the  voice 
of  the  second  covenant,  not  of  the  first  Again,  as  to  pardon : 
Adam's  covenant  was  to  punish  him,  not  to  pardon  him,  if  he  fell; 
that  threatened  death  upon  transgression,  this  remits  it;  that  was 
an  act  of  Divine  sovereignty,  declaring  the  will  of  God ;  this  is  an 
act  of  Divine  grace,  passing  an  act  of  oolivion  on  the  crimes  of  the 
creature :  that,  as  it  demanded  no  repentance  upon  a  failure,  so  it 

Sromised  no  mercy  upon  guilt ;  that  convened  our  sin,  and  con- 
emned  us  for  it ;  this  clears  our  guilt,  and  comforts  us  under  it 
The  first  covenant  related  us  to  Grod  as  a  Judge ;  every  transgres- 
sion against  it  forfeited  his  indulgence  as  a  Father:  the  second 
delivers  us  from  God  as  a  condemning  Judge,  to  bring  us  under 
his  wing,  as  an  affectionate  Father ;  in  the  one  there  was  a  dreadfol 
frown  to  scare  us ;  in  the  other,  a  healing  wing  to  cover  and  re- 
lieve us.  Again,  in  regard  of  righteousness :  tnat  demanded  our 
performance  of  a  righteousness  in  and  by  ourselves,  and  our  own 
strength ;  this  demands  our  acceptance  of  a  righteousness  higher 
than  ever  the  standing  angels  had ;  the  righteousness  of  the  first 
covenant  was  the  righteousness  of  a  man,  tne  righteousness  of  the 
second  is  the  righteousness  of  a  God  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  Again,  in  re- 
gard of  that  obedience  it  demands :  it  exacts  not  of  us,  as  a  ne- 
cessary condition,  the  perfection  of  obedience,  but  the  sincerity  oi 
obedience ;  an  uprightness  in  our  intention,  not  an  unspottedness  in 
our  action  ;  an  integrity  in  our  aims,  and  an  industry  in  our  com- 
pliance with  divine  precepts :  "  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect"  (Gen.  xvii.  1) ;  i,  e.  sincere.  What  is  hearty  in  our  actions, 
IS  accepted ;  and  what  is  defective,  is  overlooked,  and  not  charged 
upon  us,  because  of  the  obedience  and  righteousness  of  our  Surety. 
The  first  covenant  rejected  all  our  services  after  sin ;  the  services  oi 
a  j)erson  under  the  sentence  of  death,  are  but  dead  services :  this  ac- 
cepts our  imperfect  services,  aftier  faith  in  it ;  that  administered  no 
strength  to  obey,  but  supposed  it ;  this  supposeth  our  inability  to 
obey,  and  confers  some  strength   for  it :    "  I  mUl  put   my  spirit 
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been  above  any  accnsation,  and  had  deserved  ontldghestadiniratioD 
in  the  pardon  of  former  transgressions^  and  giving  out  to  us  oui 
first  stock.  But  Divine  goodness  took  larger  strides  t  he  had  tried 
our  first  condition,  and  found  his  mutable  creature  (juickly  to  vio- 
late it :  had  he  demanded  the  same  now,  it  is  likely  it  had  met  with 
the  same  issue  as  before,  in  man's  disobedience  and  fell ;  we  should 
have  been  afi  men,  as  Adam  (Hos.  vi.  7),  ^'tran^ressing  the  coven- 
ant ;"  and  then  we  must  have  lain  groaning  under  our  disease,  and 
wallowing  in  our  blood,  unless  Christ  had  come  to  die  for  the  expi- 
ation of  our  new  crimes ;  for  every  transgression  had  been  a  viola- 
tion of  that  covenant,  and  a  forfeiture  of  our  right  to  the  benefits 
of  it  If  we  had  broke  it  but  in  one  tittle,  we  had  rendered  our- 
selves incapable  to  fulfil  it  for  the  future ;  that  one  transgression 
had  stood  as  a  bar  against  the  pleas  of  after-obedience.  But  God 
hath  wholly  laid  that  condition  aside  as  to  us,  and  settled  that 
of  faith,  more  easy  to  be  performed,  and  to  be  renewed  by  us.  It 
is  infinite  grace  in  him,  that  he  will  accept  of  feith  in  us,  instead  of 
that  perfect  obedience  he  required  of  us  in  the  covenant  of  works. 
2.  It  is  easy,  not  like  the  burdensome  ceremonies  appointed  under 
the  law.  He  exacts  not  now  the  legal  obedience,  expensive  sacri- 
fices, troublesome  purifications,  and  abstinences,  that  "yoke  of  bon- 
dage" (Gal.  V.  1)  which  they  were  "  not  able  to  bear''  (Acts  xv.  10). 
He  treats  us  not  as  servants,  or  children,  in  their  nonage,  under  the 
elements  of  the  world,  nor  requires  those  innumerable  bodily  exer- 
cises that  he  exacted  of  them :  he  demands  not "  a  thousand  of  Iambs," 
and  "  rivers  of  oil ;"  but  he  requirRs  a  sincere  confession  and  repent- 
ance, in  order  to  our  absolution ;  an  '*  unfeiraed  feith,"  in  onfer  to 
our  blessedness,  and  elevation  to  a  dorious  life.  He  requires  only 
that  we  should  believe  what  he  saith,  and  have  so  good  an  opinion 
of  his  goodness  and  veracity,  as  to  persuade  ourselves  of  the  reality 
of  his  intentions,  confide  in  his  word,  and  rely  upon  his  promise, 
cordially  embrace  his  crucified  Son,  whom  he  hath  set  fortn  as  the 
means  of  our  happiness,  and  have  a  sincere  respect  to  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  his  will.  What  can  be  more  easy  than  this?  Though 
some  in  the  days  of  the  aposfles,  and  others  since  have  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  multitude  of  legal  burdens,  as  if  they  envied  God  the 
expressions  of  his  goodness,  or  thought  him  guilty  of  too  much  re- 
missness, in  taking  off  the  yoke,  and  treating  man  too  favorably. 
8.  Nor  is  it  a  clear  knowledge  of  every  revelation,  that  is  the  condition 
of  this  covenant.  God  in  his  kindness  to  man  hath  made  revelations 
of  himself,  but  his  goodness  is  manifested  in  obliging  us  to  believe 
him,  not  ftiUy  to  understand  him.  He  hath  made  them,  by  sufficient 
testimonies,  as  clear  to  our  faith,  as  they  are  incomprehensible  to  our 
reason :  he  hatli  revealed  a  Trinity  of  Persons,  in  their  distinct  offices, 
in  the  business  of  redemption,  without  which  revelation  of  a  Trinity 
we  could  not  have  a  right  notion  and  scheme  of  redeeming  grace. 
But  since  the  clearness  of  men's  understanding  is  sullied  by  the  fell, 
and  hath  lost  its  wings  to  fly  up  to  a  knowledge  of  such  sublime 
things  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  and  other  mjstcnes  of  the  Christian 
religion,  God  hath  manifested  his  goodness  m  not  obliging  us  to  un- 
derstand them  but  to  believe  them ;  and  hath  given  us  reason  enough 
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whole  mas-s  of  Adani's  }>ostcrity?  Well,  then,  there  is  no  possil 
way  to  lay  the  original  foundation  of  this  act  of  election  and  prett 
tion  in  anything  but  tho  absolute  sovereignty  of  God.  Justice  or 
justice  comes  not  into  consideration  in  this  case.  There  is  no  d( 
whicli  justice  or  hijustice  alwoys  respects  in  its  acting:  if  he  h 
I)leased,  he  might  have  chosen  all ;  if  he  had  pleased,  he  might  ha 
chosen  none.  It  wa^  in  his  supreme  power  to  have  resolved  to  ha 
left  all  Adam's  posterity  under  the  rack  of  his  justice;  if  he  det 
mined  to  snatch  out  any,  it  was  a  })art  of  his  dominion,  but  withe 
any  injury  to  the  creatures  he  leaves  under  their  own  guilt.  Did 
not  pass  by  the  angels,  and  take  man  ?  and,  by  the  jfame  right 
dommion,  may  he  pick  out  some  men  from  the  common  mass,  a: 
lay  jLside  others  to  near  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  Are  th 
not  all  his  subjects  ?  all  are  his  criminals,  and  may  be  dealt  with 
the  pleasure  of  their  undoubted  Lord  and  Sovereign.  This  is  a  wo 
of  arbitrary  power;  sinc«  he  might  have  chosen  none-,  or  chosi'n  a 
as  he  saw  good  himself.  It  is  at  the  liberty  of  the  artificer  to  det( 
mine  his  wood  or  stone  to  such  a  figure,  that  of  a  prince,  or  that  i 
a  toad  ;  and  his  materials  have  no  right  to  complain  of  him,  s:ne«* 
lies  wholly  upon  his  own  liberty.  They  must  have  little  sense  < 
their  own  vilencss,  and  God's  infinite  excellency  above  them  1 
right  of  creation,  that  will  contend  that  God  hath  a  lesfi?er  right  ov 
his  creatures  than  an  artificer  over  his  wood  or  stone.  If  it  were 
his  liberty  whether  to  redeem  man,  or  send  Christ  upon  such  an  u 
dert^king,  it  is  as  much  at  his  libert}',  and  the  prerogative  is  to  1 
allowe«l  him,  what  person  he  will  resolve  to  make  capable  of  cnj*^ 
iug  the  fruits  of  that  redemption.  One  man  was  as  fit  a  subject  f 
mercy  as  another,  as  they  all  lay  in  their  original  guilt :  why  wnu 
not  Divine  mercy  cast  its  eye  upon  tliLs  man,  as  well  as  upon  I 
neighbi  )r  ?  Tliere  was  no  cause  in  the  creature,  but  all  in  God  ; 
must  be  resolved  into  his  own  \vill :  yet  not  into  a  will  without  wi 
doin.  God  did  not  choose  hand  over  head,  and  act  by  mere  wi 
witliout  ren^^on  and  understanding;  an  Infinite  Wisdoni  is  far  fm 
such  a  kiinl  (»f  procedure  ;  but  the  reason  of  God  is  inscrutable  t<>i 
unless  we  could  understand  God  iis  well  as  he  understands  himscl 
the  whole  ground  lies  in  God  himself,  no  part  of  it  in  the  ereatur* 
"  not  in  liim  that  wills,  nor  in  him  that  runs,  but  in  God  that  sho^ 
mercy'-  (lioin.  ix.  lo,  16).  Since  God  hath  revealed  no  other  eaii 
than  his  will,  we  can  resolve  it  into  no  other  than  his  sovereigii  oi 
pire  over  all  creatiuvs.  It  is  not  without  a  stoj)  to  our  curiosit 
that  in  the  same  place  where  God  asserts  the  absolute?  soverei^nii 
of  his  mercy  to  Moses,  he  tells  him  he  couhi  not  see  his  fare :  ' 
will  be  grncious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious ;"  and  he  said,  *'  TIk 
canst  not  see  my  race"(Exod.  xxxiii.  19,  20):  the  raj'S  of  liis  intini 
wisdom  are  too  bright  and  dazzling  for  our  weakness.  The  a{)i»?t 
acknowledged  not  only  a  wisdom  in  this  proceeding,  but  a  rich 
and  treasure  of  wisdom ;  not  only  that,  but  a  depth  and  vastnes.^  i 
those  riches  of  wisdom ;  but  was  unable  to  give  us  an  inventory  ar 
scheme  of  it  (Koin.  xi.  33).  The  secrets  of  his  counsels  are  too  dot 
for  us  U)  wade  into ;  in  attempting  to  know  the  reason  of  those  act 
we  should  find  our^solves  swallowed  up  into  a  bottomleas  gulf:  thoug 
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the  understanding  be  above  our  capacity,  yet  the  admiration  of  his 
authority  and  submission  to  it  are  not.  "  We  should  cast  ourselves 
down  at  his  feet,  vnth.  a  full  resignation  of  ourselves  to  his  sovereign 
pleasure."^  This  is  a  more  comely  carriage  in  a  Christian  than  Si 
the  contentious  endeavors  to  measure  God  oy  our  line. 

2.  In  bestowing  grace  where  he  pleases.  God  in  conversion 
and  pardon  works  not  as  a  natural  agent,  putting  forth  strength  to 
the  utmost,  which  God  must  do,  if  he  did  renew  man  naturally,  as 
the  sun  shines,  and  the  fire  bums,  which  always  act,  ad  eoctremum 
virium,  unless  a  cloud  interpose  to  eclipse  the  one,  and  water  to  ex- 
tinguish the  other.  But  God  acts  as  a  voluntary  agent,  which  can 
freely  exert  his  power  when  he  please,  and  suspend  it  when  he 
please.  Though  God  be  necessarily  good,  yet  he  is  not  necessitated 
to  manifest  all  the  treasures  of  his  goodness  to  every  subject ;  he 
hath  power  to  distil  his  dews  upon  one  part,  and  not  upon  another. 
If  he  were  necessitated  to  express  his  goodness  without  a  liberty,  no 
thanks  were  due  to  him.  W  ho  thanks  the  sun  for  shining  on  him, 
or  the  fire  for  warming  him  ?  None ;  because  they  are  necessary 
agents,  and  can  do  no  other.  What  is  the  reason  he  did  not  reacn 
out  his  hand  to  keep  all  the  angels  from  sinking,  as  well  as  some,  or 
recover  them  when  they  were  sunk  ?  What  is  the  reason  he  en- 
grafts one  man  into  the  true  Vine,  and  lets  the  other  remain  a  wild 
olive  ?  Whv  is  not  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  always  linked  with  the 
motions  of  the  Spirit?    Why  does  he  not  mould  the  heart  into  a 

fospel  frame  when  he  fills  the  ear  with  a  gospel  sound  ?  Why  doth 
e  strike  off  the  chains  from  some,  and  tear  the  veil  from  the  heart, 
while  he  leaves  others  under  their  natural  slavery  and  Egyptian 
darkness?  Why  do  some  lie  under  the  bands  of  death,  while  an 
other  is  raised  to  a  spiritual  life  ?  What  reason  is  there  for  all  this 
but  his  absolute  will?  The  apostle  resolves  the  question,  if  the 
question  be  asked,  why  he  begets  one  and  not  another?  Not  from 
trie  will  of  the  creature,  but  "  his  own  will,"  is  the  determination  of 
one  (James,  i.  18).  Why  doth  he  work  in  one  "to  will  and  to  do," 
and  not  in  another  ?  Because  of  "  his  good  pleasure,"  is  the  an- 
swer of  another  (Phil.  ii.  13).  He  could  as  well  new  create  every 
one,  as  he  at  first  created  them,  and  make  grace  as  universal  as  na- 
ture and  reason,  but  it  is  not  his  pleasure  so  to  do. 

(1.)  It  is  not  from  want  of  strength  in  himself.  The  power  of 
God  is  unquestionably  able  to  strike  off  the  chains  of  unbelief  from 
all ;  he  could  surmount  the  obstinacy  of  every  child  of  wrath,  and 
inspire  every  son  of  Adam  with  faith  as  well  as  Adam  himself.  He 
wants  not  a  virtue  superior  to  the  greatest  resistance  of  his  creature ; 
a  victorious  beam  of  light  might  be  shot  into  their  understandings, 
and  a  flood  of  grace  might  overspread  their  wills  with  one  word  of 
his  mouth,  without  putting  forth  the  utmost  of  his  power.  What 
hindrance  could  there  be  in  any  created  spirit,  which  cannot  be 
easily  pierced  into  and  new  moulded  bj^  the  Father  of  spirits?  Yet 
he  only  breathes  this  efficacious  virtue  into  some,  and  leaves  others 
under  that  insensibility  and  hardness  which  they  love,  and  suffer 
them  to  continue  in  their  benighting  ignorance,  and  consume  them- 

*  Thb  vroB  Dr.  Oood win's  speech  when  he  waA  iixlrouble. 
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selves  in  the  embraces  of  their  dear,  though  deccitftd  Delilahs.  I 
could  have  conquered  tlie  resistance  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  chase 
away  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  Gentiles.  No  doubt  but  ] 
could  overpower  the  heart  of  the  most  malicious  devil,  as  well  i 
that  of  the  simplest  and  weakest  man.  But  the  breath  of  the  A 
mighty  Spirit  is  in  his  own  power,  to  breathe  "where  he  list 
(JohnJ  iii.  8).  It  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he  will  give  to  any  tl 
feelings  of  the  invincible  efficacy  of  his  grace ;  he  did  not  wa 
strength  to  have  kept  man  as  firm  as  a  rock  against  the  temptatic 
of  Satan,  and  poured  in  such  fortifying  grace,  as  to  have  made  hi 
impregnable  against  the  powers  of  hell,  as  well  as  he  did  secure  tl 
standing  of  the  angels  against  the  sedition  of  their  fellows :  but 
was  his  will  to  permit  it  to  be  otherwise. 

(2.)  Nor  is  it  from  any  prerogative  in  the  creature.  He  conver 
not  any  for  their  natural  perfection,  because  he  seizcth  upon  tl 
most  ignorant ;  nor  for  their  moral  perfection,  because  he  conver 
the  most  sinful ;  nor  for  their  civil  perfection,  because  he  turns  tl 
most  despicable. 

[1.]  Not  for  their  natural  perfection  of  knowledge.  He  open* 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  more  ignorant.  Were  the  nature  c 
the  Gentiles  better  manured  than  that  of  the  Jews,  or  did  the  ti 
pcrs  of  their  understandings  burn  clearer?  No;  the  one  were  skillc 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  and  might  have  compared  the  pr 
dictions  they  owned  with  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  whic 
they  were  spectatora  o£  He  let  alone  those  that  had  expoctatioi 
of  the  Messiah,  and  expecta.tions  about  the  time  of  Christ's  appea 
ance,  both  grounded  upon  the  oracles  wherewith  he  had  entrustc 
them.  The  Gentiles  were  unacquainted  with  the  prophet?,  an 
therefore  destitute  of  the  expectations  of  the  Messiah  (Eph.  iL  12] 
they  were  "  ^vithout  Christ;  without  any  revelation  of  Christ.  l>^ 
cause  '*  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  lii 
covenant  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  l^'ithout  God  in  tli 
worhl,"  without  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  promises  of  Christ.  Tl 
Jews  might  sooner,  in  a  way  of  reason,  have  been  wrought  ujvj 
than  the  Gentiles,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  prophets,  by  wluv 
writings  they  might  have  examined  the  truth  of  the  apostles'  dc:?ii 
rations.  Thus  are  they  refused  that  were  the  kindred  of  Christ,  a 
cording  to  the  flesh,  and  the  (5  entiles,  that  were  at  a  greater  (listing 
from  him,  brought  i:i  by  God;  thus  he  catcheth  not  at  the  subtle  ar 
mighty  devils,  who  had  an  original  in  spiritual  nature  more  like  i 
him,  but  at  weak  and  simple  man. 

[2.]  Not  for  any  moral  perfection,  because  he  converts  the  mo 
sinful :  the  Gentiles,  steeped  in  idolatry  and  suj^erstition.  He  so^ 
ed  more  faith  among  the  Romans  than  in  JeruaJem ;  more  faith  i 
a  city  that  was  the  common  sewer  of  all  the  idolatry  of  the  natioi 
conquered  by  them,  than  in  that  citv  which  had  so  signally  bet 
owned  by  him,  and  had  not  practised  any  idolatry  since  the  Bah 
lonish  captivity.  He  tjlanted  saintship  at  Corinth,  a  plaoe  iiotorioi 
for  the  infamous  worship  of  Venus,  a  superstition  attended  with  tb 
grossest  uncloanncss ;  at  Ephesus,  that  presented  the  whole  worl 
with  a  cup  of  fornication  in  their  temple  of  Diana;  among  the  Cola 
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sians,  votaries  to  Cybele  in  a  manner  of  worship  attended  with 
beastly  and  lascivious  ceremonies.  And  what  character  had  the 
Cretians  from  one  of  their  own  poets,  mentioned  by  the  apostle  to 
Titus,  whom  he  had  placed  among  them  to  further  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  but  the  vilest  and  most  abominable?  (Titus  i.  12): 
"  liars,"  not  to  be  credited ;  "  evil  beasts,"  not  to  be  associated  with ; 
**  slow  bellies,"  fit  for  no  service.  What  prerogative  was  there  iu 
the  nature  of  such  putrefaction  ?  as  much  as  in  that  of  a  toad  to  be 
elevated  to  tffe  dignity  of  an  angel.  What  steam  from  such  dung- 
hills could  be  welcome  to  him,  and  move  him  to  cast  his  eye  on 
them,  and  sweeten  them  from  heaven  ?  What  treasures  of  worth  were 
here  to  open  the  treasures  of  his  grace  I  Were  such  filthy  snuffe  fit 
of  themselves  to  be  kindled  by,  and  become  a  lodging  for,  a  gospel 
beam  ?  What  invitements  could  he  have  from  lying,  beastliness, 
gluttony,  but  only  from  his  own  so vereigntjr  ?  By  this  he  plucked 
firebrands  out  of  the  fire,  while  he  left  straighter  and  more  comely 
sticks  to  consume  to  ashes. 

[3.]  Not  for  any  civil  perfection,  because  he  turns  the  most  des- 

Eicable.  He  elevates  not  nature  to  grace  upon  the  account  of  wealth, 
onor,  or  any  civil  station  in  the  world :  he  dispenseth  not  ordi- 
narily those  treasures  to  those  that  the  mistaken  world  foolishly  ad 
mire  and  Sote  upon  (1  Cor.  L  26) ;  "  Not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble :"  a  purple  robe  is  not  usually  decked  with  this  jewel ;  he  takes 
more  of  mouldy  clay  than  refined  dust  to  cast  into  his  image,  and 
lodges  his  treasures' more  in  the  earthly  vessels  than  in  the  world's 
golden  ones ;  he  gives  out  his  richest  doles  to  those  that  are  the 
scorn  and  reproach  of  the  world.  Should  he  impart  his  grace  most 
to  those  that  abound  in  wealth  or  honor,  it  had  been  some  founda 
tion  for  a  conception  that  he  had  been  moved  by  those  vulgarly  es 
teemed  excellencies  to  indulge  them  more  than  others.  But  such  a 
conceit  languisheth  when  we  behold  the  subjects  of  his  grace  as  void 
originally  of  any  allurements,  as  they  are  full  of  provocations. 
Hereby  he  declares  himself  free  from  all  created  engagements,  and 
that  he  is  not  led  by  any  external  motives  in  the  object. 

[4.]  It  is  not  from  any  obligation  which  lies  upon  him.  He  is  in- 
debted to  none :  disobliged  by  aU.  No  man  deserves  from  him  any 
act  of  gi'ace,  but  every  man  deserves  what  the  most  deplorable  are 
left  to  sufier.  He  is  obhged  by  the  children  of  wrath  to  nothing  else 
but  showers  of  wrath ;  owes  no  more  a  debt  to  fallen  man,  than  to 
fallen  devils,  to  restore  them  to  their  first  station  by  a  superlative 
grace.  How  was  he  more  bound  to  restore  them,  than  he  was  to 
preserve  them ;  to  catch  them  after  they  fell,  than  to  put  a  bar  in 
the  way  of  their  falling?  God,  as  a  sovereign,  gave  laws  to  men, 
and  a  strength  sufiicient  to  keep  those  laws.  What  obhgation  is 
there  upon  God  to  repair  that  strength  man  wilfully  lost,  and  extract 
him  out  of  that  condition  into  which  he  voluntarily  plunged  him- 
self? What  if  man  sinned  by  temptation,  which  is  a  reason  alleged 
by  some,  might  not  many  of  the  devils  do  so  too  ?  Though  there 
was  a  first  of  them  that  sinned  without  a  temptation,  yet  many  of 
them  might  be  seduced  into  rebellion  by  the  ringleader.    Upon  that 

account  he  is  no  more  bound  to  give  grace  to  all  men,  thanto  devila. 
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duct,  that  he  should  warn  them  of  great  judgments,  send  light 
affictions,  which  are  testimonies  rather  of  a  patience  than  of  a  severe 
wrath,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  move  them  to  a  relenting,  and  a 
breaking  ofif  their  sins  by  working  righteousness  ?    Though  Divine 
patience  does  not,  in  the  event,  induce  men  to  repentance,  yet  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  a  treatment  is  to  mollify  men's  hearts,  to 
overcome  their  obstinacy ;  and  no  man  hath  any  reason  to  judge 
otherwise  of  such  a  proceeding.     The  "  long-suffering  of  God  is  sal- 
vation," saith  Peter  (2  Pet.  iii.  15),  i.  e,  hath  a  tendency  to  salvation, 
in  its  being  a  solicitation  of  men  to  the  means  of  it ;  for  the  apostle 
cites  Paul  for  the  confirmation  of  it, — "  Even  as  our  beloved  brother, 
Paul,  hath  written  unto  you,"  which  must  refer  to  Eom,  ii.. 4 :  "it 
leads  to  repentance,"  ^y^t,  it  conducts,  which  is  more  than  barely  to 
invite ;  it  doth,  as  it  were,  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  point  us  to  the 
way  wherein  we  should  go ;  and  for  this  end  it  was  exercised,  not 
only  towards  the  Jews,  but  towards  the  Gentiles,  not  only  towards 
those  that  are  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  imder  the  dews  of 
the  gospel,  but  to  those  that  are  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death ;  for  this  discourse  of  the  apostle  was  but  an  inference  fix>m 
what  he  had  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter  concerning  the  idolatry 
and  ingratitude  of  the  Gentiles ;  since  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  pun- 
ished for  the  abuse  of  it  as  well  as  the  Jews,  as  he  intimates,  ver.  9. 
It  is  plain  that  his  patience,  which  is  exercised  towards  the  idol- 
atrous Gentiles,  was  to  allure  them  to  repentance  as  well  as  others ; 
and  it  was  a  sufficient  motive  in  itself  to  persuade  them  to  a  change 
of  their  vile  and  gross  acts,  to  such  as  were  morally  good :  and  there 
was  enough  in  God's  dealing  with  them,  and  in  that  light  they  had 
to  engage  them  to  a  better  course  than  what  they  usually  walked  in ; 
and  though  men  do  abuse  God's  long-suffering,  to  encourage  their 
impenitence,  and  persisting  in  their  crimes,  yet  that  they  cannot 
reasonably  imagine  that  to  be  the  end  of  God  is  evident ;  their  own 
gripes  of  conscience  would  acquaint  them  that  it  is  otherwise.   They 
know  that  conscience  is  a  principle  that  God  hath  given  them,  as  well 
as  understanding,  and  will,  and  other  faculties ;  that  God  doth  not 
approve  of  that  which  the  voice  of  their  own  consciences,  and  of 
the  consciences  of  all  men  under  natural  light,  are  utterly  against : 
and  if  there  were  really,  in  this  forbearance  of  God,  an  approbation 
of  men's  crimes,  conscience  could  not,  frequently  and  universally  in 
all  men,  check  them  for  them.    What  authority  could  conscience 
have  to  do  it  ?     But  this  it  doth  in  all  men :  as  the  apostle  rRom.  i. 
22),   "  They  know  the  judgment  of  God,  that  those  that  ao  such 
things,"  which  he  had  mentioned  before,   "are  worthy  of  death," 
-Tn  this  thing  the  consciences  of  all  men  cannot  err:  they  could  not, 
therefore,    conclude  from  hence  God's  approbation  of  their  iniqui- 
^^^  but  his  desire  that  their  hearts  should  be  touched  with  a  repent- 
ance for  them.    The  "  sin  of  Ephraim  is  hid"  (Hos.  xiu.  12,  13) ;  t.  e. 
<JOcl  dotli  not  presently  take  notice  of  it,  to  order  punishment ;  he 
^^ys  it  in  a  secret  place  from  the  eye  of  his  justice,  that  Ephraim 
P^^Sht  not  be   his  unwise  son,  and  '*stay  long  in  the  place  of  the 
r^r^^'^'^iW  forth   of  children ;"  i.  e.  that  he  should  speedily  reclaim 
^^^self^^d  not  continue  in  the  way  of  destruction.    God  hath  no 
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and  they  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the  sinner  is  more  inexcusable, 
Divine  justice  less  chargeable,  and  his  wrath  more  powerful.  (Rom. 
ix.  22),  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his 
power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suiSerinff  the  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  for  destruction?"  The  proper  and  immediate  end  of  his  long- 
suflfering  is  to  lead  men  to  repentance ;  but  after  they  have  by  their 
obstinacy  fitted  themselves  jot  destruction,  he  bears  longer  with 
them,  to  "  magnify  his  wrath"  more  upon  them ;  and  if  it  is  not  the 
Jlnis  operantiSy  it  is  at  least  the  Jinis  operis^  where  patience  is  abused. 
Men  are  apt  to  complain  of  God,  that  he  deals  hardly  with  them ; 
the  Israelites  seem  to  charge  God  with  too  much  severity,  to  cast 
them  off,  when  so  many  promises  were  made  to  the  fathers  for  their 
perpetuity  and  preservation,  which  i|  intimated,  Hos.  ii.  2.  "  Plead 
with  your  mother,  plead :"  by  the  double  repetition  of  the  word 
"  plead ;"  do  not  accuse  me  of  being  false  or  too  rigorous,  but  accuse 
your  mother,  your  church,  your  magistracy,  your  ministiy,  for  their 
spiritual  fornications  which  have  provoked  me;  for  their  rrsissw, 
intimating  the  greatness  of  their  sins  by  the  reduplication  of  the 
word,  "  lest  I  strip  her  naked."  I  have  borne  with  ner  under  many- 
provocations,  and  I  have  not  yet  taken  away  all  her  ornaments,  or 
said  to  her,  according  to  the  rule  of  divorce,  Bes  tuas  tibihabeto,  God 
answers  their  impudent  charge :  "  She  is  not  my  wife,  nor  am  I  her 
husband ;"  he  doth  not  say  first,  I  am  not  her  husband,  but  she  is 
not  my  wife ;  she  first  withdrew  from  her  duty  by  breaking  the 
marriage  covenant,  and  then  I  ceased  to  be  her  husband.  No  man 
shall  be  condemned,  but  he  shall  be  convinced  of  the  due  desert  of 
his  sin,  and  the  justice  of  God's  proceeding.  God  will  lay  open 
men's  guilt,  and  repeat  the  measures  of  his  patience  to  justify  the 
severity  of  his  wratn  (Hos.  vii.  10),  "  Sins  will  testify  to  their  fkce." 
What  is  in  its  own  nature  a  preparation  for  glory,  men  by  their  ob- 
stinacy make  a  preparation  for  a  more  indisputable  punishment. 
We  see  many  evidences  of  God's  forbearance  nere,  in  sparing  men 
under  those  blasphemies  which  are  audible,  and  those  profane  car- 
riages which  are  visible,  which  would  sufficiently  justify  an  act  of 
severity ;  yet  when  men's  secret  sins,  both  in  heart  and  action,  and  the 
vast  multitude  of  them,  far  surmounting  what  can  arrive  to  our  knowl- 
edge here,  shall  be  discovered,  how  great  a  lustre  will  it  add  to  God's 
bearing  with  them,  and  make  his  justice  triumph  without  any  rea- 
sonable demur  from  the  sinner  himself  I  He  is  long-suffering  here, 
tiiiUhis  justice  may  be  more  public  hereafter. 

Ose  IV.  For  instruction.     How  is  this  patience  of  God  abused! 

j^  Gentiles  abused  those  testimonies  of  it,  which  were  written  in 

8  lowers  and  fruitful  seasons.    No  nation  was  ever  stripped  of  it, 

not  ^^  ^Ae  most  provoking  idolatries,  till  afl^r  multiplied  spurns  at  it: 

j^       ^  Person  among  us  but  hath  been  guilty  of  the  abuse  of  it.    How 

jj       ^  ^e  conti3mnQa  that  which  demands  a  reverence  from  us  I  How 

tiuu^  ^^ r^^^^^^^^  God's  waitings  with  rebellions,  while  he  hath  con- 

5^7  ^^^  U^^ix  S  ^^d  expecting  our  return  1     Saul  relented  at  David's 

Uat  ^'^'^^^/r  ^^^    revenge  himself,  when  he  had  his  prosecuting  and  in- 

Tj^l^^^k    r^L^^'^^J^^  liis  power.    (1  Sam.  xxiv.  17),  "Thou  art  more 

%  ^t>^^''^    »   *^^^  ^"^  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  to- 
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hath  borne  long  in  her  womb,  and  at  last  sends  forth  her  birth  with 
strong  cries.  Though  he  hath  held  his  peace,  been  still,  and  refrained 
himself,  yet,  at  last,  he  will  destroy  and  devour  at  once :  the  Nine- 
vites,  spared  in  the  time  of  Jonah  ror  their  repentance,  are,  in  nature, 
threatened  with  a  certain  and  total  ruin,  when  God  should  come  to 
bring  them  to  an  account  for  his  length  and  patience,  so  much  abus«i 
by  them.  Though  Gk)d  endured  the  murmuring  Israelites  so  long  in 
tke  wilderness,  yet  he  paid  them  off  at  last,  and  took  away  the  reb- 
els in  his  wrath :  he  uttered  their  sentence  with  an  irreversible  oath, 
that  "  none  of  them  should  enter  into  his  rest ;"  and  he  did  as  surely 
execute  it  as  he  had  solemnly  sworn  it. 

[6.]  Though  he  doth  defer  his  visible  wrath,  yet  that  very  delay 
may  be  more  dreadful  than  a  quick  punishment.  He  may  forbear 
striking,  and  give  the  reins  to  the  hardness  and  corruption  of  men's 
hearts ;  he  may  suffer  them  to  walk  in  their  own  counsels,  without 
any  more  striving  with  them,  whereby  they  make  themselves  fitter 
fdel  for  his  vengeance.  This  was  the  fate  of  Israel  when  they  would 
not  hearken  to  his  voice ;  he  "  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts' 
lusts,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels"  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  12). 
Though  his  sparing  them  had  the  outward  aspect  of  patience,  it  was 
a  wrathful  one,  and  attended  with  spiritual  judgments ;  thus  many 
abusers  of  patience  may  still  have  their  line  lengthened,  and  the 
candle  of  prosperity  to  shine  upon  their  heads,  that  they  may  in- 
crease their  sins,  and  be  the  fitter  mark  at  last  for  his  arrows ;  they 
swim  down  the  stream  of  their  own  sensuality  with  a  deplorable  se- 
curity, till  they  fall  into  an  unavoidable  gulf,  where,  at  last,  it  will 
be  a  great  part  of  their  hell  to  reflect  on  the  length  of  Divine  pa- 
tience on  earth,  and  their  inexcusable  abuse  of  it. 

2.  It  informs  us  of  the  reason  why  he  lets  the  enemies  of  his 
church  oppress  it,  and   defers  his  promise  of  the  deliverance  of  it 
If  he  did  punish  them  presently,  his  holiness  and  justice  would  be 
glorified,  but  his  power  over  himself  in  his  patience  would  be  ob- 
scured.   Well  may  the  church  be  content  to  have  a  perfection  of 
God  glorified,  that  is  not  like  to  receive  any  honor  in  another  world 
bv  any  exercise  of  itself    K  it  were  not  for  this  patience,  he  were 
incapable  to  be  the  Governor  of  a  sinful  world ;  ne  might,  without 
it,  be  the  Governor  of  an  innocent  world,  but  not  of  a  criminal  one ; 
he  would  be  the  destroyer  of  the  world,  but  not  the  orderer  and  dis- 
poser of  the  extravagancies  and  sinfulness  of  the  world.    The  in- 
terest of  his  wisdom,  in  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  would  not  be 
served,  if  he  were  not  clothed  with  this  perfection  as  well  as  with 
others.     If  he  did  presently  destroy  the  enemies  of  his  church  upon 
the  first  oppression,  his  wisdom  in  contriving,  and  his  power  in 
accomplishing   deliverance  against  the  united  powers  of  hell  and 
earth,  would  not  be  visible,  no,  nor  that  power  in  preserving  his 
people  unconsumed  in  the  fiimace  of  affliction.     He  nad  not  got  so 
great  a  n^jne  in  the  rescue  of  his  Israel  from  Pharaoh,  had  he  thun- 
dered the  fyra'i*  iiito  destruction  upon  his  first  edicts  against  the 
jnnoce?)f    'jTf  he  were  not  patient  to  the  most  violent  of  men,  he 
^'8'^t  §g^^    to   be  cruel.      But  when  he  offers  peace  to  them  un- 
aer  ^iejE^^j^Jiions,  waits  that  they  may  be  meinbeiB  of  bis  cknncll. 
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not  be  of  him  ia  a  corporeal  shape,  i. 
197,  198.  There  will  be  in  them  a  sim- 
iltude  of  some  corporeal  thing  in  our 
fancy,  i  198.  199.  We  ought  to  refine 
and  spiritualise  them,  L  200. 

ConeeptionSy  right,  of  him,  a  great  help  to 
spiritual  worship,  i  272,  273. 

Concurrence  of  Ood  to  all  the  aotiooB  of  hia 
creatures,  ii.  156,  157. 

Concurring  to  sinful  actions  no  blemish  to 
God*B  holiness,  11  157 — 163. 

Conditions,  various,  of  men,  a  firuit  of  Di- 
vine wisdom,  i.  531,  532. 

Conditions  of  the  covenant.— See  Covenant^ 
Faith,  and  Repentance. 

Confession  of  sin,  men  may  have  bad  ends 
in  it,  i.  1 53.  Partial  ones  a  practical  de- 
nial of  Qod's  omniscience,  i.  480,  481. 

Conscience  proves  a  Deity,  i  69 — ^73.  Fears 
and  stings  of  it  in  all  men  upon  the  com- 
mission of  sin,  I  70 — 72 ;  though  never 
so  secret,  i.  71.  72.  Cannot  be  totally 
shaken  oS^  i.  72.  Comforts  a  man  in 
well-doing,  i.  72,  73.  Necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  i.  73.  Terrified  ones 
wish  there  were  no  (Jod,  i.  97.  Men 
naturally  displeased  with  it,  when  it 
contradicts  the  desires  of  selt  i  123. 
Obey  carnal  self  against  the  light  of  it, 
i.  140,  141.  Accusations  of  it  evidence 
Gkxi's  knowledge  of  all  things,  i.  463. 
God,  and  he  only,  can  speak  peace  to  it 
when  troubled,  ii.  79,  386.  His  laws 
only  reach  it,  ii.  390,  391,  432,  433. 

Constancy  in  that  whidi  is  good,  we  should 
labor  after,  and  wljy,  i.  360,  861. 

Content  the  soul,  noihing  but  an  infinite 
gtKxl  can,  i.  73,  74. — See  Satisfaction^  and 

Contingents  all  foreknown  by  Gk)d. — See 
Knowledge  of  Ood. 

Contradictions  cannot  be  made  true  by 
(Jod,  ii.  26 — 30 ;  yet  this  doth  not  over- 
throw God's  omnipotence,  t6.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  God's  power  to  endeavor  to 
justify  them  by  it,  ii.  95. 

Contrary  qualities  linked  together  in  the 
creatures,  I  52,  53,  624. 

Conversion,  carnal  self-love  a  great  hin- 
drance to  it,  L  137.  There  may  be  a 
conversion  from  sin  which  is  not  good,  i. 
150.  Men  are  enemies  to  it,  i.  160,  161. 
The  necessity  of  it,  i.  163,  164.  God 
only  can  be  the  Author  of  it,  i.  165,  166, 
ii.  896.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  it, 
in  the  subjects,  seasons,  and  manner  of 
it,  l  64 1 — 647  ;  and  his  power,  ii.  72 — 
78;  and  his  holiness,  ii.  139;  and  his 
goodness,  ii.  806,  307  ;  and  his  sovereign- 
ty, ii.  396 — 404.  He  could  convert  all, 
ii.  399.  Not  bound  to  convert  any,  ii. 
401.  402.  The  various  means  and  occa- 
sions of  it,  ii,  421. 

ContHctions,  genuiae,  'would  be  promoted 
by  right  and  strong  apprehensions  of 
God's  bolioesa,  H.  191* 


Corruptions,  the  knowledge  of  God  a  com- 
fort under  fears  of  them  lurking  in  the 
heart,  i.  489, 490.  The  power  of  God  a 
comfort  when  they  are  strong  and  stir- 
ring, ii  99  In  God's  people  shall  be 
subdued,  iL  450, 451 ;  the  remainders  of 
them  God  orders  for  their  good,  i.  588, 
644. 

Covenant  of  God  with  his  people  eternal, 
L  297,  298 ;  and  unohangeable,  i.  854. 

Oovenantt  God  in,  an  eternal  good  to  his 
people,  L  297. 

Covenant  of  grace,  conditions  of^  evidence 
the  wisdom  of  God,  i.  571.  Suited  to 
mail's  lapsed  state,  and  God's  glory,  t^. 
Opposite  to  that  whidi  was  the  cause  of 
the  fall,  i  672.  Suited  to  Uie  common 
sentiments  and  customs  of  the  world  and 
consciences  of  men,  L  572,  578.  Only 
likely  to  attain  the  end,  i.  573.  Eividence 
Gtod's  holiness,  iL  188.  The  wiadom  of 
Ood  made  over  to  believers  in  it,  i  593 
594 ;  and  power,  il  98 ;  and  holiness,  ii. 
190,  191.  A  promise  of  life  implied  in 
the  covenant  of  works,  iL  253,  264 ;  why 
not  expressed,  iL  527.  The  goodness  of 
God  manifest  in  making  a  covenant  of 
grace  after  man  had  broken  the  first,  iL 
274,  275.  In  the  nature  and  tenor  of 
it,  ii.  275 — 277.  In  the  choice  gift  of 
himself  made  over  in  it,  iL  277,  278.  In 
its  confirmation,  iL  278,  279.  Its  condi- 
tions easy,  reasonable,  necessary,  u.  279 
— 284.  It  promises  a  more  excellent  re- 
ward than  the  life  in  paradise,  iL  291 — 
293. 

Covetousness.-~^&ee  Jtiekes,  and  World. 

Creation,  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  it, 
L  51 8 — 525  ;  and  should  be  meditated 
upon,  i.  525  ;  motives  to  it,  ii.  5 — 9  ;  his 
power,  iL  35  11 ;  his  holiness,  iL  126, 
127 ;  his  goodness,  244 — 268.  Goodness 
the  end  and  motive  of  it,  ii.  228,  229. 
Ascribed  to  Christ,  iL  81—85.  The 
foundation  of  God's  dominion,  iL  368 — 
370. 

Creatures  evidence  the  being  of  God,  L  28, 
42 — 64 ;  in  their  production,  L  43 — 51 ;  in 
their  harmony,  l  52 — 60;  in  pursuing 
their  several  enda,  L  60— -62 ;  in  their 
preservation,  i.  62,  63.     Were  not,  and 
cannot  be,  from  eternity,  L  45.  46,  292. 
None  of  them  can  make  themselves,  L  47 
—49 ;  or  the  world,  L  49,  60.     Subeervi? 
ent  to  one  another,  L  53,  378.    Regular, 
uniform,  and  constant  in  it,  L  56,  57. 
Are  various,  L  58.  519,  520.     Have  seve- 
ral natures,  L  60.    All  fight  against  the 
atheist,  L  82.    God  ought  to  be  studied 
in  them,  i.  86.    All  manifest  something 
of  God's  perfections,  f6.    Setting  them 
up  as  our  end  (see  £nd).    Must  not  be 
worshipped  (see  Idolatry).    Used  hj  man 
to  a  contrary  end  than  God  appointed, 
L    148.     All    are    changeable,    i.    855. 
Therefore  an  immutable  God  to  be  pT©- 
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427.  All  Bin  is  a  contempt  of  it,  ii.  427, 

428.  The  first  thing  the  devil  aimed 
against,  il  428,  429 ;  and  Adam,  ii.  429. 
Invaded  by  the  usurpations  of  men,  ii. 
430,  431.  Wherein  it  is  contemned  aa 
as  he  is  a  lawgiver,  ii.  4S1 — 486;  as  a 
proprietor,  ii.  435,  486 ;  as  a  governor, 
li.  436  441.  It  is  terrible  to  the  wick- 
ed, il  446 — 448.  Comfortable  to  the 
righteous,  il  449^53.  Should  be  often 
meditated  upon  by  us,  ii.  458,  454.  The 
advantages  of  so  doing,  il  464—457.  It 
should  teach  us  humility,  il  468.  Calls 
for  our  praise  and  thanks,  ii  459,  460. 
Should  make  us  promote  his  honor,  it 
461,  462.  Calls  for  fear,  prayer,  and 
obedience,  ii.  462,  463.  A^ords  motives 
to  obedience,  ii.  463-«466  ;  and  shows  the 
manner  of  it,  il  466 — 469.  Calk  for 
patience,  ii.  469.  Affords  motives  to  it, 
il  469 — 471.  Shows  us  the  true  nature 
of  it,  il  471. 

Dutiet  of  religion  performed  often  merely 
for  self-interest,  l  150 — 154.  Men  un- 
wieldy to  them,  l  161.  Perform  them 
ooly  m  affliction,  I  161,  152. — See  Ser- 
vice of  Ood^  and  Worship. 

Dwelling  in  heaven,  and  in  the  ark,  how  to 
be  understood  of  Cod,  i.  885,  886. 

E. 

Ear  of  man,  how  curious  an  organ,  I  66. 
Earth,  how  useful,  l  64,  66.     llie  wisdom 

of  God  seen  in  it,  I  622. 
^art%  things.— See  World. 
Ejactdationa,  how  useful,  I  272. 
Elect,  God  Imows  all  their  persons,  i.  486, 

486. 
Election  evidenced  by  holiness,  il  206.  The 
sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  it,  il  394 
— 896.    Not  grounded  on  merit  in  the 
creature,  il  896.     Nor  on  foresight  of 
faith  and  good  works,  ii.  396—899. 
Elements,  though  contrary,  yet  linked  to- 
gether, I  62,  63. 
EricL     All  creatures  conspire  to  one  com- 
mon end,  i.  53 — 60  ;  pursue  their  several 
ends,  though  they  know  them  not,  I  60 
— 62.     Men  have  corrupt  ends  in  reli- 
gious duties,  I  132,  150—164;  for  evil 
ends,  i.  106,  106 ;  desire  the  knowledge 
of  God's  law,  for  by  ends,  I  104.     Man 
naturally  would  make  himself  his  own 
end,   I    136—141 ;  how  sinful  this  is,  I 
141,  142  ;  would  make  anything  his  end 
nither  than  God,  i.  142—144 ;  a  creature, 
or  a  lust,  i.  144—146 ;  how  sinful  this  is, 
id.;   would  make  himself  the  end  of  all 
creatures,  i.  147,   149 ;  how  sinful  this 
IS,  1.  149 ;  would  m&ke  himself  the  eud 
of  God,  i.  148-154  ;   iiow  sinful  this  is,  i. 
164,    1 56 ;  cannot  /iia.lce  God  his  end,  till 
converted,  i  i5^,     1«4.     Spiritual  ones 
required  iq  spirit U£lI      worship,  I  239— 
241  ;    inaoy  b^yg   4yt;,t:M€r  ends  in  it,  t6. 


God  orders  the  hearts  of  all  men  to  his 
own,  il  64.  Gk>d  hath  one,  and  man 
another  in  sin,  I  161,  162.  We  should 
make  God  our  end,  il  206.  God  makes 
himself  his  own  end,  how  to  be  under- 
stood, il  228 — 280.  His  being  the  end 
of  all  things  is  one  foundation  of  his  do- 
minion, il  870,  871.  Not  using  God's 
gifts  for  the  end  for  which  he  gave 
them,  how  great  a  sin.  ii.  486,  486. 

Enemies  of  the  church  (see  Church).  We 
should  be  kind  to  our  worst  enemies,  il 
364,  866. 

Enjoyment  of  Qod  in  heaven  always  fresh 
and  glorious,  I  298,  299.  We  should  en- 
deavor after  it  here,  il  844 — 846. 

Envy.  Men  envy  the  gifts  and  prosperi- 
ties of  others,  l  131,  182.  An  imitation 
of  the  devil,  t6.  A  sense  of  God's  good- 
ness would  check  it,  ii.  861.  A  contempt 
of  GKxi's  dominion,  ii.  486. 

Essence  of  God  cannot  be  seen,  I  184,  186. 
Is  unchangeable,  I  819. 

Eternity  a  property  of  God  and  Christ,  I 
278,  279,  293,  294.  What  it  is,  I  280. 
In  what  respects  God  is  eternal,  I  280 — 
286.  That  he  is  so,  proved,  I  286—291. 
God's  incommunicable  property,  l  44 — 
46,  291 — 298.  Dreadful  to  sinners,  I 
296, 296.  Comfortable  to  the  righteous, 
I  297—301.  The  thoughts  of  it  should 
abate  our  pride,  1 302 — 304 ;  take  off  our 
love  and  confidence  from  the  world,  1 804 
— 806.  We  should  provide  for  a  happy 
interest  in  it,  I  806 ;  often  meditate  on 
it,  I  307,  308.  Renders  him  worthy  of 
our  choicest  affections,  I  808 ;  and  our 
best  service,  l  808,  809. 

Exaltation  of  Christ,  the  holiness  of  God 
appears  in  it,  il  186,  187.  His  goodness 
to  us  as  well  aa  to  Christ,  H  268,  269, 
and  his  sovereignty,  il  426. 

Examination  of  ourselves  before  and  after 
worship,  and  wherein  our  duty,  I  262 — 
256,  276. 

Experience  of  Gk>d's  goodness  a  preserva- 
tive against  atheism,  I  86,  87. 

Extremity,  then  God  usually  delivers  his 
church,  101. 


F. 


Faith,  the  same  thing  may  be  the  object 
of  it,  and  of  reason  too,  l  27 — 29.    Must 
be  exercised  in  spiritual  worship,  I  280. 
281.    The  wisdom,  holiness,  and  good- 
ness of  God  in  prescribing  it  as  a  condi 
tion  of  the  covenant  of  grace  (see  Cove- 
nant).    Must  look  back  as  far  as  the 
foundation  promise,  l  499.     Only  the 
obedience  flowing  from  it  acceptable  to 
God,  I  604,  606.     Distinct,  but  msepara- 
ble  from  obedience,  I  605,  606.    rore- 
sight  of  it  not  the  ground  of  election,  ii. 

qqfl       309 

Fall  of  man,  God  mo  way  tVie  author  of  it. 
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Its  aDt^uity,  i.  503,  604.  The  goodness 
of  God  in  spreading  it  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, i.  504.  Gives  no  encouragement  to 
licentiousness,  ib.  The  wisdom  of  God 
in  its  propagation,  l  674 — 580;  and 
power,  li.  66 — 73.— -See  Christian  Reli- 
gion, 

Government  of  the  World :  God  could  not 
manage  it  without  immutability,  i.  394 ; 
and  Imowledge,  i.  464,  465 ;  and  wisdom, 
i.  575, 576.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears 
in  his  government  of  man,  as  rational,  i. 
526—532  ;  as  sinful,  L  532—544 ;  as  re- 
stored, i.  544 — 547.  The  power  of  God 
appears  in  natural  government,  il  44 — 
52 ;  moral,  ii.  52 — 54 ;  gracious  and  ju- 
dicial, ii.  55 — 58.  The  goodness  of  God 
in  it,  il  295—313.  God  only  fit  for  it, 
i.  580,  581, 644 ;  u.  186,  827  ;  doth  actual- 
ly manage  it,  i.  580,  581 ;  ii.  828,  329.  Is 
contemned,  il  436 — 441. — See  Laws. 

Governor,  God's  dominion  as  such,  il  413 
—422. 

Grace^  the  power  of  God  in  planting  it,  il 
74 — 78  (see  Conversion) ;  and  preserving 
it,  ii.  79,  80. — See  Perseverance.  God's 
withdrawing  it  no  blemish  to  his  holi- 
ness, i.  166 — 170.  Shall  be  perfected  in 
the  upright,  il  190,  191.  God  exercises 
a  sovereignty  in  bestowing  and  denying 
it,  il  400 — 404.  Means  of  grace.— See 
Means. 

Graces  must  be  acted  in  worship,  ii.  229— 
234.  We  should  examine  how  we  acted 
them  after  it,  I  253,  254. 

Growth  in  grace  annexed  to  true  sanctifica- 
tion,  il  358.  Should  be  labored  after,  il 
206,  207. 

R 


JJabits,  spiritual,  to  be  acted  in  spiritual 
worship,  I  229,  230.  The  rootmg  up 
evil  ones  shows  the  power  of  God,  u.  76, 
77. 

Hand.  Christ's  sitting  at  Qod*s  right  hand 
doth  not  prove  the  ubiquity  of  his  hu- 
man nature,  ii.  378. 

Hardness,  how  God,  and  how  man,  is  the 
cause  of  it,  il  166 — 168, 

Harmony  of  the  creatures  show  the  being 
and  wisdom  of  God,  I  52 — 60. 

Heart  of  man,  how  curiously  contrived,  I 
65.  We  should  examine  ourselves,  how 
our  hearts  are  prepared  for  worship,  i. 
262,  253 ;  how  they  are  fixed  in  it,  and 
how  they  are  after  it,  I  253—256.  God 
orders  all  men  s  to  his  own  ends,  il  54. 

Heaven,  the  enjoyment  of  God  there  will 
be  always  fresh  and  glorious,  I  298,  299. 
Why  called  God's  throne,  I  385,  386. 

Heavenly  b<Klies  subservient  to  the  good 
of  the  world,  I  53,  54. 

Honea^  when  he  prophesied,  il  490. 

Holiness  a  nccessaiy  ingredient  in  spiritual 
worship,  I  238,  239.  A  glorious  perfec- 
tion of  Qod/u.  no,  111,    Owned  to  bo 


so  both  by  heathens  and  heretics,  ii.  Ill 
God  cannot  be  conceived  without  it,  il 
111,  112.  It  hath  an  excellency  above 
all  his  other  perfections,  il  112.  Most 
loftily  and  fre(^uently  sounded  forth  W 
the  angels,  ih.  He  swears  by  it,  ib.  It 
is  his  glory  and  life,  il  112,  113,  The 
^lory  of  all  the  rest,  ii.  1 1 3, 1 14.  What 
it  is.  and  how  distinguished  from  right- 
eousness, il  114,  115.  His  essential  and 
necessary  perfection,  il  115,  116.  Gbd 
only  absolutely  holy,  il  116 — 118.  Causes 
him  to  abhor  all  sin  necessarily,  intense- 
ly, universally,  and  perpetually,  il  118 
— 122.  Inclines  him  to  love  it  in  others, 
il  121, 190, 191.  So  great  that  ho  cannot 
positively  will  and  encourage  sin  in  oth- 
ers,or  do  it  hims^  il  122 — 1 26.  Appears 
in  his  creation,  ii.  126,  127 ;  in  his  gov- 
ernment, il  127 — 135  ;  in  redemption,  ii. 
136 — 138;  in  justification,  il  138;  in 
regeneration,  il  139.  Defended  in  all  his 
acts  about  sm,  ii.  139 — 171.  How  much 
it  is  contemned  in  the  world,  and  where- 
in, ii.  171—180.  To  hate  and  scoff  at  it 
in  others,  how  great  a  sin,  il  176.  Ne- 
cessarily obliges  him  to  punish  sin,  il 
181 — 183 ;  and  exact  satisfaction  for  it, 
ii.  183,  184.  Fits  him  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  ii.  186,  187.  Com 
fortable  to  hol^  men,  il  190,  191.  Shall 
be  perfected  m  the  upright,  ib.  We 
should  get,  and  preserve  right  and  strong 
apprehensions  of  it ;  and  the  advantage 
of  so  doing,  il  191 — 196.  We  should 
glorify  God  for  it,  and  how,  il  196 — 199 ; 
and  labor  after  a  conformity  to  it,  and 
wherein,  ii.  199 — 201 ;  motives  to  do  so, 
il  203—206 ;  and  directions,  il  205—207. 
We  should  labor  to  grow  in  it,  ii.  206, 
207.  Exert  it  in  our  approaches  to  God, 
il  207.     Seek  it  at  his  hands,  il  207,  208. 

Holy  Gltost,  his  Deity  proved,  il  86. 

Humility  a  necessary  ingredient  in  spirit- 
ual worship,  i.  237,  238.  We  should  ex- 
amine ourselves  about  it  after  worship,  I 
256.  A  consideration  of  God's  eteruitj 
would  promote  it,  i.  302 ;  and  of  his 
knowledge,  I  496,  497 ;  and  of  his  wis- 
dom, I  697 ;  and  of  his  power,  ii.  106 ; 
and  of  his  holiness,  il  192,  193 ;  and  of 
his  goodness,  il  323 ;  and  his  sovereign- 
ty, il  457,  458. 

Hypocrites,  their  false  pretences  a  yirtual 
denial  of  God's  knowledge,  i.  481, 483  ;  it 
is  terrible  to  them,  I  492. 


Idleness,  it  is  an  abuse  of  God's  mercies  to 
make  them  an  occauon  of  it,  il  323. 

Idolatry  of  the  heathens  proves  the  belief 
of  a  God  to  be  universid,  I  80,  31.    The 
first  object  of  it  was  the  beavenly  bo^es, 
i    43.    Springs  from,  unworthy  imagina- 
tions of  God,  I  161.    Not  oountenanoed 
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where  tbere  is  no  repentance,  ii.  491, 

492.  God  unwilling  to  pour  them  out 
when  he  cannot  delay  them  any  longer, 
ii.  492,  493.     Poured  out  with  regret,  ii, 

493,  494;  by  degrees,  ii.  494,  496; 
moderated,  ii.  495,  496. — See  Punish- 
merits. 

Justice  of  God,  a  motive  to  worship,  i.  207. 
Its  plea  a^inst  man,  i.  654 — 566.  Re- 
conciled with  mercy  in  Christ,  i.  666, 
567.  Vindictive,  natural  to  God,  ii.  181 
— 183.  Requires  satisfaction,  ii.  186, 
186. 

Justification  cannot  be  by  the  best  and 
strongest  works  of  nature,  i.  166,  473, 
474;  ii.  177,  178,  185,  186.  The  holi- 
uesd  of  God  a])pears  in  that  of  the  gos- 
pel, ii.  138.  The  expectations  of  it  by 
the  outward  observance  of  the  law  can- 
not sritisfy  an  inquisitive  conscience,  ii. 
2 1 2.    Men  naturally  look  for  it  by  works, 

K 

Kingdoms  are  disposed  of  by  Gk)d,  ii.  418, 
414. 

Knowletlie  in  God  hath  no  succession,  i. 
284,  285,  294,  296,  454—466.  Immu- 
table,  i.  321—324,  460.  Arguments  to 
prove  it,  i.  393—395,  461—466.  The 
manner  of  it  incomprehensible,  i.  324, 
325,  428.  429.  438.  God  is  infinite  in  it, 
L  409.  Owned  by  all,  I  409,  410.  He 
hath  a  knowledge  of  vision  and  intelli- 
gence, speculative  and  practical,  L  411, 
412;  of  apprehension  and  approbation, 
i.  412,  413.  Hath  a  knowledge  of  him- 
self, i.  414 — 117.  Of  all  things  possible, 
i.  417 — 420  ;  of  all  things  past  and  pres- 
ent, i.  420— -422.  Of  all  creatures,  their 
actious  and  thoughts,  i.  422—427.  Of 
all  sins,  and  how,  i.  427 — 129.  Of  all 
future  things,  he  alone,  and  how,  L  429 
— 139.  Of  all  future  contingencies,  i. 
439 — 446.  Doth  not  necessitate  the  will 
of  man,  i.  446 — 461.  It  is  by  his  essence, 
i.  452,  453.  Intuitive,  i.  453—456.  In- 
dependent, i.  456,  457.  Distin  t,  i.  468, 
459.  Infallible,  i.  459.  No  blemish  to 
his  holiness,  i.  461 — 466.  Infinite,  at- 
tributed to  Christ,  L  465 — 409.  Infers 
his  providence,  I  469,  470 ;  and  a  day 
of  judgment,  i.  470,  471 ;  and  the  resur- 
rection, i.  471,  472.  Destroys  all  hopes 
of  justificiitiou  by  anything  m  ourselves, 
i.  472,  473.  Calls  for  our  adoring 
thoughts  of  him.  L  473,  474;  and  humili- 
ty, i.  474,  475.  How  injured  in  the 
wtn-ld.  and  wherein,  L  476 — 483.  Com- 
fortable to  the  righteous,  and  wherein,  i. 
iS'S — 401.  Terrible  to  sinners,  i.  491, 
402.      We  should  have  a  sense  of  it  on 

our    hearts,  and   the  advantages  of  it,  i. 

41)2 497. 

Knowledge  of  God's  will,  men  negligent  in 


using  the  means  to  attain  it,  i.  100,  101. 
Enemies  to  it,  and  have  no  delight  in  it, 
i.  101—103.  Seek  it  for  by-ends,  i  104. 
Admit  it  with  wavering  affections,  t^. 
Seek  it,  to  improve  some  liist  by  it,  l 
106,  106.  A  sense  of  man's,  hath  a 
greater  influence  on  us  than  that  of 
God,  i.  144,  145,  479,  480.  Sins  against 
it  should  be  avoided,  I  173.  Distinct 
from  wisdom,  i.  608.  Of  all  creatures, 
is  derived  from  God,  i.  462,  468.  Ours, 
how  imperfect,  i  474,  476. 


Lava  of  Gkxl,  how  opposite  man  naturally 
is  to  it — See  Man.  There  is  one  in  the 
minds  of  men,  which  is  the  rule  of  good 
and  evil,  i.  69,  70.  A  change  of  them 
doth  not  infer  a  change  in  God,  I  846. 
Vindicated,  both  as  to  the  precept  and 
penalty,  in  the  death  of  Chrbt,  i.  666 — 
667.  Suited  to  our  natures,  happiness, 
and  conscience,  L  627 — 629 ;  iL  263.  We 
should  submit  to  them,  l  603,  604.  The 
transgression  of  them  punished  by  God, 
ii.  132,  133,  393,  394.  God's  enjoining 
one  which  he  knew  man  would  not  ob^ 
serve,  no  blemish  to  his  holiness,  ii.  143. 
To  charge  them  with  rigidness,  how 
^eat  a  sin,  ii.  178,  179.  We  should 
miitate  the  holiness  of  them,  ii,  199 — 
201.  The  goodness  of  God  in  that  of  in- 
nocenoe,  iL  262 — 264.  Cannot  but  be 
good,  il  339,  340.  He  gives  laws  to  all, 
u.  388,  389.  Positive  ones,  f6.  His 
only  reach  the  conscience,  ii.  890,  391. 
Dispensed  with  by  him,  but  cannot  by 
man,  il  391—393,  430,  431.  To  make 
any,  contrary  to  G<x1'b,  how  great  a  sin, 
E  431,  432 ;  or  make  additions  to  them, 
ii  482,  433 ;  or  obey  Uiose  of  men  be- 
fore them,  iL  438 — 436,  467.  468.— See 
Oovemor  and  Magistrates. 

Licentiousness^  the  gospel  no  friend  to,  L 
604. 

lAfe^  eternal,  expected  by  men  from  some- 
thing of  their  own.— See  JvMification. 
Assured  to  the  people  of  God,  L  866. 

Lights  a  glorious  creature,  iL  343,  844. 

Light  of  nature  shows  the  being  of  a  God, 
1.  27—29. 

Limiting  God,  a  contempt  of  his  dominion, 
iL  439. 

Lives  of  men  at  God  s  disposal,  iL  421,  422 

Love  to  God,  sometimes  arises  merely  from 
some  self-pleasing  benefits,  L  149 — 161. 
A  necessary  ingredient  in  spiritual  wor- 
ship, L  231,  232.  A  great  help  to  it,  i.  272. 
God  is  highly  worthy  of  it,  L  308  ;  ii.  196, 
197,  332 — 335.  Outward  expressions  of 
it  insignificant  without  obedience,  iL  213, 
214.  God's  gospel  name,  iL  257,  259. 
Of  God  to  his  people,  \5veat,  u.  449,  460. 

Ltists  of  men  make  Uiem  atheists,  i.  24,  W. 
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In  imaginary  spaces  beyond  the  world, 
i.  375 — 377.  God's  incommunicable  prop- 
erty, L  878.  Arguments  to  prove  his 
omnipresence,  I  378 — 386.  Objections 
against  it  an«»wered,  i.  385 — 392.  As- 
cribed to  Christ,  i.  392,  393.  Proves  God 
a  Spirit,  i.  393  ;  and  his  providence,  ib. ; 
and  omniscient  and  inaomprehensible,  i. 
394,  395.  Calls  for  admiration  of  him, 
i.  395  396.  Forgotten  and  contemned,  i. 
396,  397.  Terrible  to  sinners,  i.  897, 
398.  Comfortable  to  the  righteous,  and 
wherein,  i.  398 — 402.  Should  be  often 
thouglit  of,  and  the  advantages  of  so 
doing,  L  402 — 405. 
Opposition  in  the  hearts  of  men  naturally 
agiiinst  the  will  of  God,  i  102,  108. 


P. 


Pardon,  God's  infinite  knowledge  a  com- 
fort when  we  reflect  on  it,  or  seek  it,  i. 
490,  491.  The  power  of  God  in  granting 
it,  and  giving  a  sense  of  it,  il  78 — 80. 
The  spring  of  all  other  blessings,  il  357. 
Always  accompanied  with  regeneration, 
ib.  Purushment  remitted  upon  it,  ii. 
353.  It  is  perfect,  ib.  Of  God,  and  his 
alone,  gives  a  full  security,  il  450. 

Patiaice  under  afflictions  a  duty,  I  604, 
605.  God's  immutability  shoulu  teach  us 
it  i.  359.  A  sense  of  God's  holiness 
would  promote  it.il  195,  196;  and  his 
goodues?,  il  350.  Motives  to  it.  il  469, 
470,  The  true  nature  of  it,  il  471.  Con- 
sideration of  God's  patience  to  us  would 
promote  it,  ii.  518. 

Patience  of  God  how  admirable,  i.  161,  395, 
396 ;  ii  497—500.  His  wisdom  the 
ground  of  it,  I  581,  582.  Evidences  his 
power,  il  04,  474.  Is  a  property  of  the 
Divine  nature,  il  477,  478.  A  part  of 
g(M)du«.'SS  and  mercy,  but  ditlers  from 
both,  ii.  478 — 480.  Not  insensible,  eon- 
strainod.  or  faint-hearted,  ii.  480,  481. 
l^'lows  from  his  fulness  of  power  over 
himself,  ii.  481,  482.  Founded  in  the 
<ie:\th  of  Christ,  il  482,  483.  His  vera- 
city, holiness,  and  justice  no  bars  to  it, 
il  483 — i86.  Exercised  towards  our 
first  j)areiits.  Gentiles,  and  Israelites,  il 
486 — 488.  Wherein  it  is  evidence<l  ii. 
488 — 500.  The  reason  of  its  exercise,  ii. 
500 — 507.  It  is  abused,  and  how,  il  507 
— 509.  The  abuse  of  it  sinful  and  danger- 
ous, ii.  509 — 513.  Exercised  towards 
simHMS  and  sauits,  il  513,  514.  Com- 
fortsibk'  to  all,  ii.  514 — 510;  especially 
to  the  rightet.us,  ib.  Should  be  medilA- 
tod  on,  ujkI  tho  advantage  of  so  doing,  ii. 
516 — 518.  \Vt?  sliould  admire  and  bless 
Ciud  for  it,  with  motives  so  to  do,  il  ^8 
— 522.  ^liouUl  not  be  presumed  on,  ii. 
522,  5'2:;.    Slu.uhl  be  imilaled,  ii.  523,  521. 

yv>';/^s.  tVwo;"  8;j<'r('d  ones  g(H»d,  than  of  any 
olhei  l;ind,  i.  143. 


Peace,  God  only  can  speak  it  to  troubled 
souls,  ii.  79. 

Permission  of  sin,  what  it  is,  and  that  it  i« 
no  blemish  to  God's  holiness,  il  146— 
156. 

Persecutions^  the  goodness  of  God  seen  ia 
them,  il  809 — 811.     See  Apostasy. 

Perseverance  of  the  saints  a  gospel  doctrine, 
I  501.  Certiiin,  I  366,  866  ;  il  100,  189. 
Motives  to  labor  after  it,  i.  860, 861.  De- 
pends on  God's  power  and  wisdom,  L 
600,  601 ;  il  79,  80. 

Pleasures^  sensual  men  strangely  addicted 
to,  I  144.  We  ought  to  take  heed  of 
them,  I  173. 

Poor^  the  wisdom  of  God  in  making  some 
so,  I  631,  632. 

Powery  infinite,  belongs  to  God,  il  10.  The 
meaning  of  the  word,  il  12.  Absolute 
and  ordinate,  il  12,  18.  Distinct  from 
will  and  wisdom,  ii.  14,  16.  Gives  life 
and  activity  to  his  other  perfections,  il 
16,  16.  Ot  a  larger  extent  than  some 
others,  il  16.  Originally  and  essentially, 
in  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  same  with 
his  essence,  il  17,  18.  Incommunicable 
to  the  creature,  il  18,  24.  Infinite  and 
eternal,  il  18 — 26.  Bounded  by  his  de- 
cree, il  25,  26.  Not  infringed  by  the 
iiupossibility  of  doing  some  things,  ii.  26 
— 80.  Arguments  to  prove  it  is  in  God, 
ii.  80 — 86.  Appears  in  creation,  ii.  86— 
44 ;  in  the  government  of  the  world,  ii. 
44 — 69;  in  redemption,  il  69 — 66;  in 
the  publication  and  propa^tion  of  the 
gospel,  ii.  65 — 74 ;  in  plantmg  and  pre- 
serving grace,  and  pardoning  sin,  il  74 — 
80.  Ascribed  to  Christ,  ii.  80—86 ;  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  il  86.  Infers  hia 
blessedness,  immutability,  and  proyi- 
dence,  il  86 — 88.  A  ground  of  worship, 
il  88— -90 ;  and  for  the  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection, ii.  90 — 92.  Contemned  and 
abused,  and  wherein,  il  92 — 96.  Terri- 
ble to  the  wicked,  il  96 — 98.  Comfort- 
able to  the  righteous,  and  wherein,  il 
98—102.  Should  be  meditated  on,  il 
102,  103 ;  and  trusted  in,  and  why,  il 
103— 1 06.  Should  teach  us  humility  and 
submission,  il  106 ;  and  the  fear  of  him, 
and  not  of  n)an,  ii.  106,  107. 

Praise,  consideration  of  God's  wisdom  and 
g(H>dness  w(mld  help  us  to  give  it  to  him, 
I.  597,  698 ;  il  351.  Men  backward  to 
it,  ii.  356,  857.     Due  to  him,  il  469, 460. 

Prater,  men  impatient  if  God  do  not  an- 
swer it,  I  152,  153.     We  should  take 
the  most  melting  opportimities  for  secret 
prayer,  i.  275.     Not  unnecessary  because 
of  GiKl's  immutability  and  knowledge,  i. 
348—360,  479.     To  creatures  a  wrong 
to  God's  omniscience,  I  476,  470.     Omis- 
sion  of   it  a  practical  denial  <»f  God'a 
knowledge,  i.  481.     It  is  a  comfovi  that 
the  most  secret  ones  are  imdevstoodby 
God,  i.  486 — 488.     God's  wisdom  a  ewn- 
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change  in  hU  "Divine  nature,  i.  839,  340. 
Shows  the  wisdom  of  God,  i.  662 — 668. 
How  necessary  for  us,  i.  563 — 566.  Shows 
the  power  of' God,  ii.  62.  ExpUiiocd,  iL 
62,  63  — See  Incarnation. 
Usurpations  of  men  an  invasion  of  God's 
sovereignty,  ii.  430,  431. 

W. 

Water,  an  excellent  creature,  ii.  224. 

Weakness,  sensibleuess  of  a  necessary  in- 
Ljredieiit  in  spiritual  worship,  I  232. 

Will  (»f  God  cannot  be  defeated,  I  95,  96. 
Man  averse  to  it. — See  Man.  The  same 
with  his  essence,  i.  326,  826.  Always 
accoiupanied  with  his  understanding,  i. 
3i'0.  L'nchangiable, .  i.  326—328.  'ITie 
uncliaujreahlcness  of  it  doth  not  make 
things  wfUed  by  him  so,  i.  827,  828. 
Fieo,  ib.  How  concurrent  about  siu,  ii. 
1  IT.  148. 

Will  of  man  not  necesslLited  by  Goifs  fore- 
knowledge, i.  446 — i61  ;  subject  to  God, 
ii.  385,  386. 

Wiuib,  how  useful,  i.  622. 

Winter,  how  useful,  i.  523. 

Wisilom,  an  attiibute  of  God,  L  607.  What 
it  id,  and  wherein  it  consist*,  ib.  Distinct 
from  knowledge,  i.  608.  Essential,  which 
in  the  same  with  his  essence ;  and  per- 
sonal, ib.  In  what  sense  God  is  only 
wise,  i.  509 — 614.  Proved  to  be  in  God, 
i.  515 — 518.  Appears  in  creation,  I 
518 — 5*25.  In  the  gf»vcniment  of  man 
as  rational,  i.  625 — 582;  as  fallen  and 
sinful,  i.  632 — 544  ;  as  restored,  i.  544 — 
552.  In  redemption,  i.  652 — 571.  In 
the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  i. 
571 — 574.  In  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  i.  574 — 580.  Aec  ibed  to  Christ, 
i.  5ISU.  Renders  God  ht  to  govern  the 
W(»rld,  and  inclines  him  actually  to  gov- 
ern it,  i.  5?0 — 582.  A  ground  of  his 
patience  and  immutability  in  his  de- 
crees, i.  582,  583.  Makes  him  a  fit  object 
of  our  trust,  i.  583.  Infers  a  day  of 
jiulL;;ii»..nt,  i.  583,  684.  Calls  for  a  vene- 
ration of  him,  i.  684.  A  ground  of 
prayer  to  him,  i.  685.  Prodigiously 
eoijteinned,  and  wherein,  i.  585 — 593. 
C'omfortabie  to  the  righteous,  i.  593 — 596. 
Jn  creation  and  government  should  be 
m«-ditated  on,  imd  motives  to  it,  i.  595 — 
5y.*<.  In  redemption  to  be  studied  and 
admired,  i.  598—600.  To  b«j  submitted 
(o  in  his  revelations,  precepts,  provi- 
de nees,  i.  002—605.  Not  to  bo  censured 
ill  any  of  his  ways,  i.  6U5,  606. 

W'isiloia,  Wit  ijian  should  ha  proud  of,  or 
trust  ill.  i.  0O(VCOl.  Should  be  sought 
ir<'in  (tod,  i.  (;01.  602. 

W'Md  wui*  uot,  and  oouhj  not  be  from 
ett Tiiity,  i.  44—40,  Couhl  not  make  it- 
seir.  i.  -17— il>.     No  creature  could  make 


it,  L  49,  60.  Its  harmony,  i.  52^0. 
Greedily  pursued  by  men",  I  148,  144. 
Inordinate  desires  after  it  a  great  hin- 
drance to  spiritual  worship,  i.  273.  Our 
love  and  confidence  not  to  be  placed  in 
it,  L  804,  816,  816.  Shall  not  be  annihi- 
lated, but  refined,  i.  311 — 314. — Sec 
Creaturet.  We  should  be  sensible  of 
the  inconstancy  of  all  things  in  it,  i.  856, 
867 ;  our  thoughts  should  not  dwell 
much  on  them,  i  867;  we  should  not 
trust  or  rejoice  in  them,  I  357,  868. 
Not  to  be  ^)referred  before  God,  i.  368, 
859.  Made  m  the  best  manner,  ii.  24,  25. 
Made  and  richly  furnished  for  man,  ii. 
249 — 251.  A  sense  of  God's  goodness 
would  lift  us  up  above  it,  ii.  851. 
Worship  of  God,  a  f«>lly  to  neglect  it,  i.  87, 
88.  If  not  according  to  his  rule,  no  bet- 
ter thim  a  worshipping  the  devil,  i.  118, 
1 19.  Men  prone  to  corrupt  it  with  their 
own  rites  and  inventions,  i.  133,  184. 
Spiritual,  men  naturully  have  no  heart 
to,  i.  160.  Caimot  be  right  without  a 
true  notion  of  God,  i.  198.  Should  be 
spiritual,  and  spiritually  performed,  i. 
205,  206.  God's  spirituality  the  rule, 
though  his  attributes  be  the  foundation 
of  it,  i.  206—208  ;  ii.  88—90.  Spiritual, 
to  be  due  to  him,  manifest  by  the  light 
of  imture,  though  not  the  outward  means 
and  matter  of  an  acceptable  worship  dis- 
coverable by  it,  L  208 — 211.  Spiritual, 
owned  to  l>e  due  to  God  by  heathens,  L 
209,  210.  Always  required  by  God,  I 
211,  212.  Men  as  much  obliged  to  it  as 
to  worship  him  at  all,  i.  212,  213.  Cere- 
monial law  abolished  to  promote  it,  L 
213 — 219.  Legal  ceremonies  did  not 
promote,  but  rather  hinder  it,  i.  214 — 
216.  By  them  God  was  never  well- 
pleased  with,  nor  intended  it  should  be 
durable,  i.  216 — 219.  Under  the  gospel 
it  is  more  spu'itual  than  under  the  law, 
i  219.  Yet  doth  not  exclude  bodily 
worship,  L  219 — 222.  In  societies,  due 
to  God,  i.  221.  Spiritual,  what  it  is,  and 
wherein  it  consists,  i.  222 — 242.  Due  to 
God  proved,  i.  242—249.  Those  re- 
proved that  render  him  none  at  all,  i. 

249.  A  duty  incumbent  on  all,  i.  249, 

250.  Wholly  to  neglect  it  a  great  de- 
gree of  atheism,  L  260.     To  a  false  God, 
or  in  a  false  manner,  better  thim  a  total 
neglect  of  it,  L  250,  251.     Outward,  not 
to  be  rested  in,  i.  251,  252.     We  should 
examine  ourselves  of  the  manner  of  it, 
and   in   what   parlicuUirs,  i.   252 — 256. 
Spiritual,  it   is  a  comfort  that  U<)d  re- 
quires it,  i.  256.     Not  to  give  it  to  God, 
is  U)  atfront  all  his  attributes,  i.  263 — 
271,481.     To  give  it  him,  and  not  that 
of  our  spuitrt,  is  a  bad  sign,  i   208,  269. 
Merely  carnal,  uneomfovtable.  unaccept- 
able, abominable,  1. 269—271.  Directions 
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